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A  Log  Dam. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  22nd  we 
gave  a  photograph  of  a  log  dam  in  process  of  con- 
struction with  some  note  of  the  method  thereof.  Up- 
on this  page  we  have  the  finished  dam  with  its  winter 
flow  of  waste  water  directed  to  the  center  of  the 
stream,  thus  protecting  the  sides  from  erosion  and 
consequent  dislodgement  of  the  timbers.  Where  the 
rainfall  and  watershed  are  moderate  in  amount  and 
area,  a  dam  of  -this  kind  may  be  serviceable  for  many 
years,  and  the  water  it  sets  back  into  the  stream- 
bed  acting  as  a  reservoir  may  prove  of  great  value 
in  a  small-scale  irrigation  enterprise.  In  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State  there  are  many 
small  streams  of  the  character  shown  in  the  picture 
which  are  now  of  no  account  during  the  dry  season 
because  they  have  carried  their  season's  water  be- 
fore summer  begins,  or  else  have  such  a  small  flow  in 
summer  that  it  cannot  be  profitably  diverted  and 
ditched  for  any  distance.  Wherever  this  is  the  case 
a  home-made  dam  like  that  shown  in  the  picture  may 
add  greatly  to  the  productivity  of  adjacent  lands. 

The  building  of  reservoir  dams  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem, not  only  of  a  summer  supply,  but  also  insures  a 
steady  and  constant  flow  in  the  ditches.  Sudden 
freshets  and  alternate  dry  spells  and  low  water, 
which  formerly  resulted  in  overflowing  ditches,  caves 
and  slides,  are  held  in  check  by  these  reservoir  dams. 
By  their  aid  the  flow  of  water  is  kept  constant  and 
regular.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  double  the  ef- 
fective flow  of  the  stream  by  catching  the  night  flow 
in  the  reservoir  above  the  dam  and  using  it  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  winter  irrigation,  or,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  dry  season,  accumulating  the  flow  of  sev- 
eral days  until  it  is  required  for  use. 

The  dam  shown  in  the  illustration  is  made  of  a 
double  tier  of  pine  logs.  These  were  cut  the  right 
length,  peeled  and  cribbed,  and  the  cribs  filled  in 
with  boulders  and  gravel,  the  whole  being  set  firmly 
into  either  bank. 


The  Farmers'  Institute  movement  is  proving  a 
most  effective  means  of  disseminating  the  knowledge 
gained  by  systematic  investigation  and  experiment. 
This  increased  knowledge  is  stimulating  and  promot 


Log  Dam  in  a  Small  Stream  for  Storage  Purposes. 


ing  the  success  of  individual  producers  and  advanc- 
ing the  prosperity  and  development  of  community 
and  States  in  a  notable  degree.  Popular  assembly 
and  face  to  face  teaching  and  discussion  are  supple- 
menting college  teaching  and  publication  and  dis- 
tributing the  benefits  of  intelligence  most  widely. 
Prof.  John  Hamilton,  who  has  charge  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports  that  during  last  year  more  than 
2700  Institutes  and  more  than  800,000  people  assem- 
bled in  Institute  halls  in  the  United  States.  The 
University  of  California  began  this  work  in  1892  and 
has  carried  it  on  continuously  since  that  time.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  we  have  averaged  about 


seventy  meetings  each  year,  with  a  total  annual  at- 
tendance of  about  20,000  persons,  and  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State  'have  been  visited  by  the  Univer- 
sity speakers.  The  expense  of  this  effort  was  borne 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  as  a  proper  line  of 
extension  work  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  until 
the  present  year,  for  it  is  now  proceeding  by  special 
appropriation  by  the  last  Legislature.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  nearly  100  Institutes  will  be  held  in  Cali- 
fornia before  next  June. 


On  the  Water  Front. 


Small  Section  of  the  Water  Front  of  San  Francisco. 


The  scene  on  this  page  will  give  our  distant  read- 
ers who  have  never  visited  San  Francisco  a  little 
hint  of  the  shipping  activity  of  the  chief  port  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  Of  course  the  view  is  only  fractional 
and  simply  shows  about  an  eighth  of  the  water  front, 
and  that  toward  the  south  end  where  there  is  less 
traffic;  and  yet  there  is  a  life  about  the  picture 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole.  The  background 
shows  also  the  flatter  portion  of  the  city — the  district 
south  of  Market  street.  The  northern  stretches  of 
the  water  front  are  backed  by  higher  buildings  of 
the  sky-scraper  order  and  also  by  higher  hills  which 
are  crowned  by  imposing  structures. 

During  recent  years  notable  improvements  have 
been  made  along  the  San  Francisco  water  front.  '  A 
new  system  of  piers  has  been  constructed  reaching 
back  to  a  strong  sea  wall  of  cement  and  the  whole 
front  has  been  given  a  ship-shape  and  permanence 
which  are  creditable.  The  traffic  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  vastly  increased  since  activity  in  Asia 
set  in  and  thus  the  enterprise  of  the  State  in  caring 
for  the  water  front,  which  is  its  property,  has  been 
amply  justified.  Evidently,  though  the  shipping  in- 
dustry at  this  port  is  quite  creditable,  it  is  still 
only  at  the  beginning  of  its  development.  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world 
and  it  is  placed  well  to  serve  the  future  development 
of  the  coast.  The  few  good  harbors  are  so  far  apart 
that  wonderful  development  will  c  ome  to  all  of  them 
during  the  next  half  century. 
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The  Week. 

For  a  week  or  more  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
most  delicious  days,  in  the  coast  region  at  least, 
bright  and  warm  while  the  nights  have  been  starry 
and  clear  and  just  enough  fall  in  the  temperature  to 
sharpen  the  human  powers  and  faculties.  It  has 
been,  in  fact,  a  most  bracing  and  delightful  holi- 
day season — weather  conditions  such  as  to  invite  one 
to  the  open  air,  brilliance  and  beauty  in  the  scene, 
stimulation  in  the  action  called  for  by  work  or  pleas-' 
ure,  until  the  healthy  man  feels  indescribable  joy  in 
the  mere  fact  of  living  and  the  invalid  finds  his  bur- 
den lighten  and  the  hope  arising  in  his  heart  that  it 
has  in  fact  slipped  away  entirely.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  before  iu  the  same  number  of  days 
so  many  tributes  to  the  charm  of  the  climate  and  the 
joy  of  possessing  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  health,  wealth  and 
joy  rolled  into  one.  Perhaps  more  is  said  of  it  as 
friends  casually  meet  because  the  daily  dispatches 
bring  so  many  harrowing  details  of  distress  and  dis- 
comfort in  the  blizzard  belt  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Our  sun  naturally  seems  more  bright  as  we 
read  of  darkness  at  midday,  and  our  quiet,  warm 
air  more  delightful  when  contrasted  with  Eastern, 
below  zero  temperatures  and  tornado  movements  of 
ice-pointed  winds.  Undoubtedly  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  Californian  seldom  overlooks  the  gift,  though  he 
may  forget  the  Giver. 

Agriculturally,  the  season  all  through  the  central 
and  'northern  districts  of  the  State  has  been  beyond 
complaint.  There  is  ample  moisture  almost  every- 
where to  promote  field  work,  and  great  things  are 
being  done.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  been  active, 
for  there  is  much  encouragement  to  make  the  larg- 
est possible  output  this  year,  and  preparation  of  land 
to  retain  as  much  moisture  as  possible  for  next  sum- 
mer's growth  of  staple  field  vegetables  has  also  been 
advanced.  There  is,  we  say,  much  encouragement 
as  things  now  are  for  maximum  production  in  the 
prices  which  prevail,  and  there  is  the  chance,  too, 
that  California  may  have  to  do  her  utmost  to  help 
feed  the  armies  which  may  take  the  field  in  Asia.  It 
is  reported  that  Russia  already  has  her  agents  in  the 
Pacific  coast  cities  looking  out  for  food  supplies,  and 
is  buying  largely  already.  The  report  is  that  San 
Francisco  firms  have  just  bought  on  Russian  account 
1,500,000  pounds  of  mess  meat,  to  be  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  before  January  22.  The  meat,  it  is  said, 
is  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  army,  and  its  destina- 
tion is  said  to  be  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese  are 
buying  flour  by  the  hundred  thousand  barrels  in  Min- 
neapolis. If,  then,  the  trouble  breaks  out,  there  will 
be  a  cleaning  up  of  every  surplus  food  product  to  be 
had  on  this  coast,  and  it  will  be  both  merciful  and 
profitable  to  make  our  supplies  as  large  as  the  sea- 
son will  warrant. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  futures  firm.  The 


latter  have  been  rather/ 

squeeze  the  shorts  oil  December  wheat,  t... 
easier  since  May  wheat  has  been  quiet.  No  charters 
have  been  announced.  There  are  six  ships  engaged 
and  forty-eight  disengaged — a  very  large  amount  of 
free  tonnage,  aggregating  about  150,000  tons.  This, 
too,  may  be  needed  to  carry  things  to  Asia.  There 
have  been  six  clearances,  four  in  one  day — the  record 
day  of  the  season.  A  ship  of  barley  and  lumber  has 
gone  to  Australia;  one  of  wheat,  one  of  barley  and 
three  of  mixed  wheat  and  barley  to  Europe.  The 
total  is  13,f>00  tons  of  barley  and  f)K(M)  tons  of  wheat — 
worth  altogether  nearly  half  a  million.  Spot  barley 
is  unchanged.  Oats  are  strong,  as  the  Government 
is  inviting  bids.  Corn  is  lower  for  damp,  new  and 
high  for  dry,  old.  Nearly  all  cereals  are  against  the 
buyers.  Beans  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Millstutl's 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  steadily  held.  Hay  is  firmer 
for  the  best  horse  grades,  as  the  Government  also 
wants  hay.  Choice  beef  is  firm,  mutton  steady  and 
hogs  are  doing  well  if  not  too  large,  for  packers 
are  not  operating  at  present  prices.  Butter  is 
rather  weak,  but  there  has  not  been  much  decline 
since  our  last  ;  heavy  stocks  of  storage  butter  are 
imminent.  Cheese  is  barely  steady,  and  eggs  are 
lower.  Poultry  has  weakened  since  Christmas,  as 
there  was  quite  a  carry  over;  only  gilt-edged  turkeys 
and  chickens  bring  full  prices.  The  best  potatoes  are 
firm,  others  weak.  Onions  are  quiet  and  steadily 
held  ;  supplies  are  large,  including  some  from  the 
north.  Fresh  vegetables  are  scarce,  and  good  qual- 
ity brings  stiff  prices.  Extra  fine  apples  sell  well ; 
others  are  weak.  An  auction  sale  of  oranges  is  re- 
ported in  the  Market  Review.  Lemons  are  quiet  and 
unchanged.  Dried  fruit  is  quiet  and  sales  light;  large 
prunes  are  heavy;  peaches  and  apricots  fairly  steady; 
pears  and  pitted  plums  are  scarce  and  firm.  Nuts 
are  in  easy  tone;  stocks  are  light,  but  so  is  the  de- 
mand. Honey  is  unchanged.  Hops  are  strong  and 
mostly  sold.  Wool  is  lifeless  here,  but  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  reported  in  fair  shape. 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  in  the  public  mind  is  the 
space  which  is  given  to  the  science,  practice  and 
economics  of  the  industry  in  popular  journals  and 
periodicals.  Not  long  ago  agriculture  could  only  se- 
cure place  in  the  literary  publications  unless  it  donned 
the  guise  of  verse  or  fiction  or  humor,  and  then  it 
served  chiefly  as  a  fabric  upon  which  to  depict  "hu- 
man nature " — largely  in  its  freaky  phases.  Now 
agricultural  writing  is  in  such  demand  that  editors, 
even  of  the  greatest  magazines,  who  are  so  fastidious 
in  their  views  in  about  what  they  look  upon  as  "liter- 
ature," will  accept  alleged  "agriculture"  of  any 
kind,  and  apparently  in  any  volume.  It  probably 
does  not  matter  to  the  publishers  that  as  another  has 
said  of  another  subject,  "the  new  things  are  not 
true,  and  the  true  things  are  not  new,"  but  it  does 
matter  to  the  readers,  for  they  become  excited,  and 
it  keeps  expert  agricultural  writers  pretty  busy  in 
calming  down  their  clients,  who  are  misled  by  the 
popular  magazine  agriculture. 

Running  a  ranch  to  give  away  the  products  is  what 
many  of  our  farmers  say  of  their  work  when  prices 
do  not  suit  them  ;  but  there  is  a  man  who  actually 
and  intentionally  does  it.  It  is  reported  from  Butte, 
Montana,  that  United  States  Senator  W.  A.  Clark, 
following  his  usual  Christmas  custom,  distributed 
turkeys  to  every  married  man  emplo3'ed  in  his  vast 
interests  throughout  Montana,  Arizona  and  else- 
where. About  (iOOO  birds  were  given  away.  Senator 
Clark  has  a  farm  in  Nebraska  devoted  exclusively  to 
raising  turkeys  for  his  employes. 

A  Sacramento  exchange  says  that  an  unusually 
large  acreage  of  grapes  is  being  set  out  in  the  Amer- 
ican River  district,  and  this  being  a  favored  home  of 
the  Tokay,  that  variety  is  generally  preferred,  with 
some  Emperors,  such  as  are  grown  so  successfully 
at  Fresno. 

Dr.  Loughridge  of  the  State  University  is  mak- 
ing a  collection  of  California  soils  for  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair.  In  some  cases  samples  are 
taken  by  boring  down  fifteen  feet  with  a 
six  -  inch  auger.  A  fifteen  -  pound  sack  is 
taken  from  each  consecutive  foot.  These  samples 
will  be  analyzed  and  the  earth  placed  in  glass  col- 
umns, beside  which  the  analyses  will  be  shown. 


To  the  Editor: — axj 
Rosa  writes  me  of  the  death  of  several  prune  trees 
from  what  he  calls  "sour  and  rot,"  as  a  result  of 
last.winter's  frost.  Is  he  mistaken  as  to  the  cause 
or  not  ?  And  will  you  advise  him  what  to  do  to  save 
his  trees  '!  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  he  lost  about 
fifty  trees,  he  says,  the  result  of  excessive  rainfall. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  prune  trees  and  con- 
sequently no  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  seek  it 
elsewhere.  Will  you  kindly  aid  me  ? — Reader,  New 
York. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  death  of  prune  and  of  other 
deciduous  fruit  trees  is  caused  by  what  is  called 
"sour  sap,"  although  the  sour  sap  is  the  result  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  have  two  forms  at 
least:  one  is  commonly  known  as  "sour  sap  in  the 
root,"  and  that  is  caused  by  standing  water  during 
the  winter  time  which  destroys  the  root  hairs  and  in- 
duces fermentation  of  the  sap  in  the  root.  This  may 
occur  partially  and  the  tree  is  somewhat  injured,  or 
it  may  completely  affect  the  root  system,  in  which 
case  fermentation,  decay  and  death  of  the  tree,  early 
in  the  following  summer,  takes  place.  The  remedy 
for  this  form  of  the  trouble  consists  in  underdrain- 
age,  which  will  prevent  water  standing  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  though  the  rainfall  might  be  ex- 
ceedingly heavy.  We  find  that  this  disease  is  absent 
on  sandy  loams  of  sufficient  depth  where  stagnation 
of  water  cannot  occur;  it  is  usually  found  in  clay 
loams  overlying  a  tight  hardpan  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  escape  of  surplus  water. 

There  is  another  trouble  which  sometimes  destroys 
trees  and  that  is  called  "sour  sap  in  the  top,"  which 
means  the  fermentation  sets  in  in  the  bark  and  sap 
wood  of  the  branches,  although  the  root  may  be  in 
sound  condition.  This  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
freezing  temperatures  after  the  sap  has  risen  and 
actively  begun  in  the  branches.  The  result  is  gum- 
ming and  die-back,  sometimes  including  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  tree.  For  this  trouble  there  seems 
to  be  no  remedy,  inasmuch  as  the  low  temperature 
after  the  tree  has  begun  its  growth  could  not  be 
guarded  against.  Fortunately  this  does  not  often 
occur.  The  proper  treatment  for  the  tree  is  to  cut 
away  the  affected  parts  as  soon  as  they  become 
noticeable,  making  a  clean  cut  into  healthy  wood 
below.  If  then  the  disease  has  only  covered  a  part 
of  the  tree  it  may  be  recovered  and  be  satisfactory 
afterwards.  It  seems  your  brother  has  encountered 
both  of  these  troubles,  losing  a  number  of  trees  as  a 
result  of  excessive  rainfall  and  others  as  a  result  of 
last  winter's  frost. 

Resistant  Apple  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  start  in  the  nursery 
business  in  a  modest  way  and  want  some  of  the 
Northern  Spy  resistant  stock  that  .Mr.  W.  T.  Clark 
told  us  about  at  the  Farmers'  Institute.  Is  it  ob- 
tained by  planting  seed  the  same  as  ordinary  stock 
is  obtained  or  in  some  other  way  '!  How  or  where 
can  I  get  it  ?— Propagator,  Merced  county. 

Seedlings  of  Northern  Spy  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  resistant  to  the  woolly  aphis.  It  is  necessary 
to  get  a  root  actually  grown  from  the  Northern  Spy 
wood.  The  best  way  to  get  a  start  would  be  to  buy 
some  Northern  Spy  trees  from  some  reputable  nur- 
seryman, specifying  that  they  shall  be  Northern  Spy 
root  and  top;  otherwise  you  do  not  want  them.  With 
these  you  can  grow  your  own  roots  and  wood  growth 
for  scions  or  cuttings.  Resistant  trees  are  made  by 
root  grafting  the  scion  of  the  variety  which  you  wish 
to  propagate  upon  a  piece  of  Northern  Spy  root  and 
then  being  careful  that  your  scion  does  not  send  out 
roots  of  its  own,  but  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
Northern  Spy  root.  It  is  customary  with  nursery- 
men selling  resistant  trees  to  save  the  root  pieces 
which  are  removed  in  digging  and  packing,  for  subse- 
quent propagation.  You  can  also  <ret  a  resistant 
tree  by  starting  from  the  cutting  of  a  Northern  Spy. 
To  facilitate  the  rooting  of  these  cuttings  a  small 
piece  of  any  kind  of  apple  root  is  put  in  by  side  graft 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cutting.  This  acts  as  a 
starter,  but  the  cutting  will  also  make  roots  of  itself. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  then  the  cuttings  are 
taken  up,  the  piece  of  root  used  as  a  starter  is  cleanly 
cut  away  and  the  rooted  cutting  replanted;  hence- 
forth it  is  dependent  upon  its  own  roots  and  is  then 
resistant.  The  variety  desired  is  then  grafted  in  a 
little  above  the  ground  surface  so  that  there  will  be 
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no  danger  of  its  making  its  own  roots.  You  will  no- 
tice that  by  either  of  these  processes  it  is  a  little 
more  troublesome  and  takes  more  time  to  produce  a 
tree  with  a  resistant  root  than  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  for  that  reason  trees  on  resistant  roots  are  sold 
at  a  higher  price. 

Alfalfa  Without  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  soil  of  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  Water  exists  about  12  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  place  is  situated  on  Butte  creek,  Butte  county. 
Can  I  plant  alfalfa  without  bringing  water  on?  Could 
I  expect  much  of  a  crop  the  first  year?  Would  the 
roots  soon  penetrate  to  the  water?  It  will  cost  con- 
siderable to  put  water  on  the  field  and  I  would  like 
to  postpone  it  if  possible. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

Alfalfa  will  make  a  catch  on  the  land  which  you 
mention  and  will  sustain  itself  where  the  water  is 
within  12  feet  of  the  surface,  as  you  describe.  The 
ground  should  be  seeded  as  early  as  possible  after 
the  heavy  frosts  are.  over  in  order  to  start  the  plant 
with  as  much  moisture  near  the  surface  as  possible. 
In  such  a  light  soil  you  are  in  no  danger  of  water 
logging,  and  it  would  be  well  to  seed  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary, unless  your  land  lies  pretty  low  and  you  know 
it  to  be  dangerous.  You  can  get  one  good  cutting 
the  first  year,  but  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  cut 
close,  nor  to  pasture  close,  but  allow  the  plant  to 
have  as  much  leaf  growth  as  possible  to  promote  the 
deep  growing  of  the  roots.  Your  general  difficulty 
in  growing  alfalfa  without  irrigation  will  be  the  prev- 
alence of  gophers,  which  are  held  in  check  by  flood- 
ing. You  will,  of  course,  find  the  enterprise  fat- 
more  satisfactory  and  productive  if  you  can  get 
water  for  irrigation,  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible  without  too  great  cost. 


Oranges,  Almonds  and  Figs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  thirty-five  acres  of  gently 
rolling  upland  which  I  wish  to  set  to  oranges, 
almonds  and  Smyrna  figs.  It  varies  from  a  dark  red 
clay  mixed  with  some  gravel  and  sand  to  a  grayish 
colored  clay  and  adobe.  Will  the  above  fruits  do 
well  on  such  soil  ?  The  gravelly  soil  is  open  and 
porous,  but  is  underlaid  from  1J  feet  to  3  and  4  feet 
with  a  red,  tough  subsoil  mixed  with  some  gravel, 
which  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water 
slakes.  The  question  with  one  is,  whether  the  roots 
of  trees  will  penetrate  this  subsoil  when  watered 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  tree,  or  should  the  bot- 
toms be  blasted  before  setting  out  the  trees.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Smyrna  fig  as  a  profitable  crop 
to  grow  ? — C.  W.  F.,  Tehama  county. 

We  have  not  the  highest  opinion  of  tough  upland 
soils  overlying  hardpan  for  fruit  growing.  There 
are  undoubtedly  such  soils  which  can  be  made  to 
grow  fair  orchards  by  timely  use  of  fertilizers  and 
irrigation  water,  but  they  have  not  naturally  a  large 
supply  of  plant  food  nor  can  they  reservoir  rainfall 
well,  consequently  they  need  constant  improvement 
with  fertilizers  and  water.  We  doubt  if  the  roots 
will  make  much  progress  in  the  subsoil  you  mention: 
they  are  more  likely  to  flatten  out  upon  it.  They 
can  be  helped  down  perhaps  by  shattering  the  hard- 
pan  with  dynamite,  but  not  notably  improved  unless 
the  hardpan  is  rather  thin  and  there  is  freer  soil  be- 
low into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  and  find 
water.  You  can  grow  orange  and  fig  trees  on 
pretty  heavy  soil  if  you  keep  the  moisture  right,  but 
almonds  will  be  in  danger  of  destruction  during 
heavy  winters.  We  believe  the  Smyrna  fig  will  be 
profitable  on  good  soil  in  a  place  which  favors  sun- 
drying  of  the  fruit. 

Calf  Rearing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  a  good  rule  for 
feeding  calves  when  they  are  taken  away  from  the 
cow  immediately  or  after  a  few  days?  Is  there  not 
some  substitute  for  the  cow's  milk  on  which  they  will 
do  well — or  else  by  allowing  only  a  little  milk  for 
each  one?  How  old  will  a  calf  be  before  they  will  eat 
dry  bran,  and  would  it  be  good  for  them  when  raised 
by  hand  to  feed  them  dry  bran?  Does  oil  cake,  thor- 
oughly cooked,  hurt  young  calves? — A  Reader,  Pope 
Valley. 

There  are  calf  foods  which  have  the  reputation  of 
working  as  well  as  the  popular  baby  foods,  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  about  them  from  experience. 
We  doubt  if  an  ordinary  calf  would  be  worth  what  it 
costs,  if  you  try  to  get  along  entirely  without  milk, 
but  you  can  get  good  results  from  skim  milk  such  as 
you  get  from  the  separator,  by  enriching  the  skim 
milk  with  flaxseed  meal  or  middlings.  If  you  can- 
not get  skim  milk,  we  should  try  and  get 
along  without  the  calf.    You  can  raise  a  good  calf 


by  giving  the  whole  milk  for  the  first  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  and  then  partly  skim  the  milk  and  stir  in  a 
little  wheat  middlings  for  another  week,  so  that  at 
three  weeks  old  only  skim  milk  and  middlings  are 
given.  The  calf  should  be  induced  to  eat  dry  graiu 
and  hay  as  soon  as  possible.  Or  you  can  give 
whole  milk  for  one  week  and  then  begin  skimming, 
adding  a  little  flaxseed  meal  to  it.  Oil  cake  meal  is 
used  sometimes,  but  the  meal  from  freshly  ground 
grain  is  better  and  more  pleasant  to  the  taste.  We 
never  heard  of  boiling  oil  cake  meal  for  calves. 


Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — You  say  in  answer  to  "Reader" 
in  last  issue,  'We  do  not  know  any  grass  that  will 
endure  so  much  drought  as  Bermuda  grass."  I  re- 
member that  you  at  some  time  said,  ''It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  start  Bermuda  grass  from  the  seed."  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me,  do  you  think  that  I  could  start  it 
from  the  seed  on  river  bottom  land  that  is  quite  high, 
dry  and  sandy,  the  level  of  water  being  from  10  to  15 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  if  so,  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  sow,  about  how  much  seed  per  acre,  and 
where  could  I  obtain  the  seed  ? — Farmer,  Merced. 

We  would  not  try  to  start  Bermuda  grass  from  the 
seed  at  all,  though  of  course  it  can  be  done.  The 
best  way  to  get  a  stand  is  to  get  a  few  sacks  of  roots, 
set  your  hay  cutter  for  a  long  cut  and  run  the  roots 
through  and  sow  the  pieces  broadcast  and  harrow 
them  in,  or  drop  them  along  in  a  shallow  furrow.  You 
can  easily  get  the  roots  when  you  find  a  person  who 
has  the  grass,  for  the  ground  is  full  of  them,  and 
every  piece  carrying  a  joint  will  make  a  plant.  Plant 
when  the  ground  is  warm  and  moist  in  February,  or 
later,  and  you  will  have  something  that  will  stay. 

Sugar  Prune  on  Apricot — Jordan  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  nursery  the  other  day.  I 
was  told  that  the  Sugar  prune  does  not  unite  well  on 
the  almond  root,  and  I  was  advised  to  take  apricot 
root.  I  did  so,  as  my  soil  is  too  dry  for  myrobolan 
root.  Since  giving  my  order,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  French  prune  does  not  unite  well  with  the 
apricot  root.    What  do  you  think  of  this  matter  ? 

I  also  bought  some  Jordan  almonds  of  the  same 
nursery.  Are  they  likely  to  have  the  genuine  ?  And 
is  it  yet  known  how  hardy  and  prolific  it  is  compared 
with  I  X  L,  for  instance  ?  — L.  W.  Parsons,  Santa 
Clara  county. 

It  must  be  rather  a  new  discovery  that  the  Sugar 
prune  does  not  do  well  on  the  almond  root,  and  we 
confess  we  may  be  behind  hand  on  that  proposition, 
as  we  supposed  the  fact  was  otherwise.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  growers  on  the  point. 

The  nursery  you  visited  ought  to  have  the  true 
Jordan.  First-class  establishments  cannot  afford  to 
deceive.  Just  how  the  Jordan  will  behave  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Winter  Planting  of  Beets  and  Carrots. 

To  the  Editor: — How  early  can  beets  and  carrots 
be  planted,  and  what  effect  has  frost  on  them?  If  I 
could  plant  them  in  February  I  could  get  them  up 
before  the  weeds  in  the  spring  come. — Farmer, 
Santa  Rosa. 

Beets  and  carrots  are  quite  hardy  in  California 
and  can  be  sown  after  the  heavy  freezing  and  rainfall 
in  your  part  of  the  State  is  over,  providing  you  have 
warm,  well  drained  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  temperature  is  higher  and  the  rainfall 
much  less,  these  seeds  can  be  sown  all  winter,  but 
near  the  coast  it  is  a  better  proposition  to  wait  until 
the  ground  begins  to  get  warm  and  to  lose  its  excess 
of  water.  If  you  have  land  which  is  of  a  loamy  char- 
acter and  therefore  inclined  to  drain  itself,  you  could 
plant  beets  and  carrots  in  February  or  March  when- 
ever the  ground  gets  into  good  condition.  Beets  are 
more  hardy  than  carrots,  and  more  likely  to  make  a 
good  stand;  consequently  you  might  give  the  carrots 
a  little  advantage  of  later  sowing. 

Walnuts  Seen  Growing  on  Locust. 

To  the  Editor: — The  writer  saw  large  locust  trees 
at  Concord,  Contra  Costa  county,  grafted  to  English 
walnuts,  by  a  Mr.  Clan  ton  of  that  town.  The  grafts 
grew  nicely. — J.  S.  Taylor,  Newcastle. 

Almond  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  almonds  grafted  onto  an  apri- 
cot tree  make  good  connection,  or  do  they  break  off 
in  two  or  three  years  ?— Old  Subscriber,  Yolo. 

They  usually  break  away,  sometimes  after  several 
years  growth,  and  show  no  satisfactory  welding  of 
the  two. 


Rape  Not  a  Dry  Season  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  about 
rape  seed,  sown  as  a  forage  crop  for  hogs,  for  the 
dry  season  ?  When  should  it  be  sown  ?  We  have 
several  months  here  without  rain. — Farmer,  Stew- 
arts Point,  Sonoma  county. 

You  cannot  depend  upon  rape  making  good  sum- 
mer growth  except  on  low,  moist  soil,  or  with  irriga- 
tion. For  this  reason  it  is  not  adapted  to  furnishing 
feed  from  ordinary  lands  in  the  dry  season.  It  is  a 
hardy  plant  and  will  make  a  good  winter  growth 
where  the  frost  is  not  too  sharp,  and  is  more  useful 
for  winter  than  for  summer  feeding.  Of  course,  by 
starting  the  plants,  say  in  February,  if  your  land  is 
not  too  low,  or  your  location  too  cold,  you  can  get  a 
growth  which  will  hold  a  certain  length  of  time  into 
the  early  part  of  the  dry  season,  and  this  may  be 
useful  for  you,  but  you  cannot  depend  upon  it  for  the 
purprise  which  you  describe  in  your  inquiry. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  28,  1903. 

Ai.exandkk  Mi'Adik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  clear, 
with  fogs  in  the  morning.  The  temperature  was  slightly 
below  normal  and  heavy  frosts  were  frequent,  but  caused 
no  damage.  Plowing,  seeding  and  orchard  cultivation 
are  progressing  rapidly  in  all  sections.  Early  sown 
grass  is  looking  well  and  making  good  growth.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality.  Stock  are  in 
good  condition.  The  orange  crop  has  not  been  injured 
by  frost  and  is  nearly  all  gathered;  the  yield  and  quality 
were  very  satisfactory.  Strawberries  are  unusually 
plentiful. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  except  on 
the  northwest  coast,  and  the  temperature  was  nearly 
normal.  Light  to  heavy  frosts  occurred  in  most  places, 
but  caused  no  damage.  In  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions the  soil  is  in  excellent  condition  and  farm  work  is 
progressing  rapidly;  but  in  the  southern  districts  the 
soil  is  dry  and  hard  and  cultivation  is  being  seriously  re- 
tarded. Green  feed  is  plentiful  except  in  the  south. 
Early  grain  is  thrifty  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions, but  very  backward  in  the  south.  Pruning  con- 
tinues in  orchards  and  vineyards. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Cool  and  cloudy  or  foggy  weather  prevailed  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  clear  and  cool  the  latter. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  frequently,  but  caused  no  damage. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly  where  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  moist  to  work.  Early  sown  grain  is 
up  in  many  locaiities  and  making  good  growth.  Pruning 
and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards  continue.  Green 
feed  is  scarce  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
valley,  but  plentiful  in  the  northern  section.  Stock  are 
healthy,  but  thin  where  green  feed  is  scarce.  The  or- 
ange crop  is  about  harvested;  it  was  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.    Rain  is  badly  needed. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with 
cool  nights  and  light  frosts  in  some  places.  The  drought 
is  seriously  retarding  plowing  and  seeding.  Feed  is  be- 
coming very  scarce,  and,  although  there  is  a  fair  supply 
of  last  season's  hay  in  most  places,  the  long  continued 
use  of  dry  feed  has  seriously  affected  cattle.  The  water 
supply  is  failing  rapidly,  owing  to  heavy  irrigation  of 
orchards.  No  material  damage  has  been  done  by  frost. 
Orange  harvest  is  progressing  slowly. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — A  dry  week  with  desert 
winds:  nights  cool  and  frosty.  The  wind  of  the  23rd 
and  24th  saved  oranges  from  damage  by  frost,  but  some 
fruit  lost  by  being  scarred  and  falling  off.  No  farming 
operations  on  account  of  continued  drought. 


Eureka  Summary. — Clear  and  cold,  with  light  to 
heavy  frosts  throughout  the  week,  but  no  damage. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  general  and  progressing  rapidly. 
Some  snow  has  fallen  in  the  mountains. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  Tues- 
day, December  29,  1903,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

*3 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

eg 

c  3' 

CALIFOHNIA 
STATIONS. 

il  Seasonal  Rain- 
11  to  Date  

imum  Tempera- 
re  for  the  week. . . 

imum  Tempera- 
re  for  the  week. . . 

Eureka  

.00 

17.28 

21  48 

17  04 

62 

38 

Red  Bluff  

00 

11.81 

13  45 

10.25 

64 

34 

Sacramento  

.00 

4.43 

6.60 

7.00 

58 

34 

San  Francisco  

.00 

6.02 

5.98 

9.45 

66 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

.88 

8.21 

3.21 

60 

28 

Independence  

00 

.42 

.83 

1.50 

62 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . . 

.00 
00 

.82 
.43 

b  00 
4.97 

6.51 
5.98 

80 
80 

34 
38 

San  Diego  

00 

.40 

6.09 

2.77 

74 

46 

.00 

.66 

1.47 

1.62 

72 

34 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


The  Health  of  Hogs. 

Hy  Ei.ias  Gallup  of  Kings  County  at  the  Tulare 
IKanners'  Institute. 

It  is  my  intention  in  an  off-hand  way  to  remind 
owners  and  breeders  of  swine  that  proper  breeding, 
healthy  diet  and  ordinary  attention  to  sanitary  man- 
agement constitute  the  means  whereby,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  animals  are  enabled  to  resist  disease. 
With  the  exception  of  accidental  injuries,  most  of  the 
prevailing  ailments  of  our  swine  are  due  to  some 
fault  in  their  management  and  keep.  It  is  the  un- 
wholesome belief  of  man  that  anything  is  good  enough 
for  swine,  that  has  so  much  degraded  our  sheds  and 
pens,  and  frequently  extended  its  influence  even  to 
the  houses  of  the  owners.  The  result  has,  as  we 
know,  been  severely  returned  to  the  owners  in  the 
shape  of  discomfort,  disorder  and  loss.  A  good 
authority  has  said:  ''Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  might."  We  are  too  apt  to  attend 
to  that  in  the  sense  of  "make  as  much  money  as  you 
possibly  can,"  but  the  meaning  is  plainly  this,  "Do 
what  you  do  as  well  as  you  can."  If  the  same  care 
and  attention  were  bestowed  upon  the  hogs  as  the 
farmer  bestows  upon  his  other  live  stock,  we  should 
hear  of  less  losses  from  disease.  Wet  and  filth  never 
were  conducive  to  health  in  any  living  being,  why 
should  it  then  be  to  the  hog  ? 

The  Vigob  of  the  Modern  Hog. — Some  will  tell 
you  that  the  hog  of  to-day  is  not  the  hog  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  he  has  not  the  strong  constitution  of 
his  far-off  ancestors,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
the  various  breeds  of  hogs  have  resulted  in  mate- 
rially encroaching  on  their  vital  energies  and 
strength. 

Such  an  assertion  is  wrong.  Our  modern  breeds 
of  swine — the  Berkshire,  Poland  Chinas.  Duroc  Jer- 
sey— are  just  as  able  to  resist  diseases  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Epidemics  among  swine  are  not 
new,  nor  even  comparatively  so.  As  early  as  1805 
we  find  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  society  an 
account  of  an  epidemic  among  swine  somewhat  sim- 
ilar in  many  of  its  features  to  the  modern  disease 
called  cholera.  It  was  then,  as  now,  fatal.  In  the 
summer  of  1821,  Sanssol  describes  a  disease  among 
swine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maguinet,  which  spared 
neither  age,  sex  or  condition.  In  1835,  Paulet  de- 
scribes a  disease  as  attacking  swine  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  says  it  was  highly  contagious  and  very 
fatal.  Epidemics  in  swine,  and  that,  too.  fatal  ones, 
are  not  new  things.  The  modern  disease  first  made 
its  appearance  at  a  distillery  in  Ohio  in  1855,  and 
from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  it  was  first  named 
cholera.  Learned  men  have  been  employed  by  the 
State  and  National  Governments,  and  after  years  of 
fruitless  toil  and  expense  they  have  left  the  people 
where  they  found  them.  Scourged  by  the  swine 
plague,  and  no  relief  other  than  sanitary  measures 
has  been  suggested  or  provided. 

The  one  trouble  that  has  crippled  the  work  of  in- 
vestigation and  palsied  the  governmental  arm  thus 
stretched  out  to  the  aid  of  the  people  is  that  every 
one  of  the  learned  gentlemen  have  so  for  started  out 
in  their  investigations  with  a  theory,  and  their  prin- 
cipal object  seems  to  have  been  not  to  find  out  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  some  evidence  to 
support  their  various  theories. 

Too  Much  Medicine.— The  practice  of  continually 
giving  medicine  to  well  hogs  when  there  is  disease  in 
the  neighborhood  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  continually  stuff  well  persons  with 
medicine.  Give  the  hog  rest  and  plenty  of  good, 
wholesome  food,  and  only  give  medicine  when  they 
are  sick.  It  undoubtedly  seems  out  of  place  to 
some  for  the  swine  grower  to  still  be  seeking  for 
methods  and  means  to  prevent  disease  when  scientific 
men  have  failed,  but  the  hog  raiser  is  excusable  for 
doing  almost  anything  when  his  hogs  get  sick. 

The  cholera  specific  man  has  informed  us  that  far- 
ther investigation  and  research  is  unnecessary,  for  it 
has  been  determined  beyond  all  cavil  and  doubt  that 
the  cause  of  so  much  of  grief  among  swine  growers 
is  but  a  simple  germ,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  us 
to  do  is  to  buy  his  remedies  and  kill  the  germ.  The 
scientific  man  has  also  had  great  sympathy  for  us, 
and  has  come  to  our  relief  with  the  consoling  infor 
mation  that  the  safest  way  to  kill  the  germ  is  to  kill 
the  hog.  What  we  seek  is  not  a  germ  to  kill  at  so 
great  an  expense,  but  rather  a  method  that  prevents 
its  development.  When  our  physicians  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  other  contagious 
fevers  that  is  clearly  of  local  origin,  his  first  and  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  bent  towards  the  discovery  and 
suppression  of  the  cause. 

Diseases  among  swine  have  spread  so  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  the  aggregate  annual  losses  have 
become  so  enormous,  that  no  question  relating  to 
swine  industry  is  of  more  importance  than  how  to 
prevent  disease.  Sickness  and  death  must  be  ex- 
pected to  a  certain  degree,  but  many  lives  may  be 
saved  and  the  general  health  protected  by  watchful 
care  and  precaution.  The  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  disease  in  swine  embrace  within  their  range 
a  careful  study  of  their  natural  habits  and  wants,  and 
a  strict  observance  of  the  general  laws  of  health 


that  govern  all  animal  life,  the  principles  of  which 
are  the  same  in  their  application  to  the  inferior  ani- 
mals as  to  the  human  race. 

A  Good  Constitution. — To  prevent  diseases,  the 
first  point  to  guard  against  is  an  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  constitutional  infirmities 
are  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring.  We  often 
hear  it  said  when  speaking  of  the  health  of  some 
young  person  that  he  has  the  consumption.  We  are 
excused  for  such  an  assertion  when  we  know  that  his 
parents  died  with  that  disease. 

A  learned  man  was  once  asked  at  what  time  he 
would  commence  to  educate  a  child  '!  He  replied  that 
he  would  commence  100  years  before  it  was  born. 
You  may  ask  at  what  time  I  would  commence  to  look 
after  the  health  of  swine  ?  I  would  commence  sev- 
eral generations  back  of  the  parent.  A  strong  con- 
stitution may  be  enfeebled  by  improper  manage- 
ment. 

Causes  of  Weakness. — The  chief  causes  contrib- 
uting to  this  and  promoting  disease  are  found  in  the 
food,  drink  and  quarters.  As  to  the  food,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  position 
that  the  kinds  of  food  which  we  give  to  the  swine  and 
the  methods  of  giving  it  have  much  to  do  with  their 
health.  With  many  men  the  unfortunate  idea  pre- 
vails that  any  food  is  good  enough  for  swine,  and  on 
this  account  much  unwholesome  food  is  fed.  In  feed- 
ing, the  greatest  regularity  should  be  observed.  The 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  hog  is  easily  impaired.  If 
not  fed  at  the  proper  time  the  animal  will  gorge  it- 
self, the  appetite  craving  more  than  the  stomach  can 
utilize.  Let  the  food  be  such  as  to  develop  bone  and 
muscle,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  our  skim 
milk,  middlings,  barley  and  grass.  Never  overfeed, 
never  underfeed,  maintain  regularity,  and  just  in 
that  proportion  will  our  hogs  be  healthy  and  free 
from  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 

Hogs,  like  men,  frequently  manage  to  live  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  but  if  you  wish  to 
ward  off  disease,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  their 
sleeping  quarters  free  from  dust.  Many  hogs  die 
from  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but 
the  cause  is  generally  attributed  to  cholera  or  swine 
plague.  I  consider  dust  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
young- pigs  have  to  contend  with.  Their  beds  should 
be  free  from  dust,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  a 
little  disinfectant  over  it. 

Air-slacked  lime,  carbolic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  all  good  and  cheap  disinfectants.  A  great  many 
hogs  die  annually  when  they  are  compelled  to  wallow 
in  and  drink  the  vilest  of  water.  Some  people  think 
water  is  good  and  all  right  for  a  hog  if  it  is  wet. 

Overcrowding. — Many  a  farmer  having  done  well 
with  a  few  hogs,  figures  it  out  on  paper  that  he  can 
do  equally  well  with  a  good  many,  and  stocks  up  hi: 
place  with  a  large  number.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
only  sends  out  an  alluring  invitation  to  disease,  and 
disease  comes. 

1  am  not  a  doctor,  hence  I  am  not  in  this  article 
going  to  offer  you  a  single  remedy  for  any  disease 
that  may  beset  your  swine,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  subject.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  an 
ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and 
that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  therefore  what  I 
have  to  say  in  regard  to  health  in  the  swine  yard  is 
concerning  the  preservation  and  retention,  not  how 
disease  may  be  cured,  but  how  we  may  breed  and 
raise  our  hogs  so  as  to  resist  disease  when  it  comes. 

What  to  Do. — The  question  then  is,  how  may  I 
make  disease  the  last  expected  thing  in  our  hogs  ? 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  in  having  breeders 
which  have  never  known  disease  of  any  sort.  If  a 
pig,  from  the  day  it  is  farrowed  to  the  day  it  should 
go  to  the  breeding  yard,  ever  shows  a  sign  of  disease 
or  weakly  constitution,  it  should  be  culled.  The 
professional  hog  breeders  of  to-day  are  absolutely 
observing  this,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  good  it  is 
working  in  their  swine.  I  will  not  use  a  hog  as  a 
breeder  that  has  a  weak  back  or  any  physical  weak- 
ness. I  have  awarded  the  prizes  at  our  State  Fair 
several  times  in  the  swine  department,  and  always 
tie  the  ribbons  on  the  hogs  with  good  heart  girth, 
strong  backs,  wide  between  the  forward  legs  and 
with  good  acti<  n.  A  lazy  hog  moves  just  fast 
enough  to  be  caught  by  the  disease.  I  would  say. 
have  a  required  physical  standard,  and  make  your 
hogs  come  to  that  standard  or  do  not  use  them  for 
breeders,  and  let  that  standard  be  perfection. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


California  Pigeons  Break  the  Record. 


Almost  like  an  eagle  in  its  grand  sweep  of  wing  is 
the  largest  pigeon  in  the  world,  bred  and  raised  in 
California.  Forty-two  inches  from  tip  to  tip  is  the 
measure.  Other  birds  of  the  same  species,  also  a 
product  of  this  State,  reach  40  inches  and  go  over  it. 
The  claim  is  made  by  the  California  fanciers  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  these  figures  equaled. 
Thus  a  writer  for  the  Chronicle  begins  an  article 
which  will  be  found  very  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  looking  into  the  squab  raising  busi- 
ness.   We  quote: 

The  Runt.— Singularly  enough  the  king  of  pigeons 


is  called  "  Runt."  It  is  not  an  appropriate  name  for 
the  largest  species  of  pigeon  in  the  world;  it  is  espe- 
cially ludicrous  out  here  in  the  land  of  sunshine, 
where  the  species  grows  larger  than  in  any  other 
section.  Nobody  can  be  held  responsible,  however, 
for  the  name  has  been  in  use  since  1664,  and  for  any 
number  of  years  before  that.  Pigeon  history  doesn't 
go  back  farther  than  that,  and.  though  every  mod- 
ern writer  upon  this  class  of  bird  has  taken  a  shy  at 
explaining  the  term,  each  has  been  forced  to  admit 
that  he  doesn't  know  where  the  name  came  from. 

The  Runt,  in  all  his  Californian  magnificence,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  San  Francisco  public 
at  the  recent  combined  dog,  cat,  poultry  and  pigeon 
show,  held  the  first  five  days  of  December  in  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion.  One  long  row  in  the  pigeon  de- 
partment was  set  aside  for  the  big  birds,  and  their 
contrast  with  the  fancy  breeds  in  the  other  sections 
occasioned  more  than  a  little  comment.  The  other 
pigeons  were  mere  toys— miniature  reproductions  of 
the  king  of  them  all. 

Largest  ok  All. —While  the  entire  exhibit  of 
Runts  was  made  up  of  splendidly  large  specimens, 
there  was  one  bird  caged  which  attracted  more  at- 
tent  ion  than  the  rest.  This  was  "California  Giant, 
owned  by  A.  B.  Woo'ds  of  Alameda.  It  was  only  two 
years  old  and  these  birds  are  not  matured  until  they 
are  three,  and  yet  this  big  fellow  tipped  the  scales 
at  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  and  was  measured  for 
a  stretch  of  wing  of  42  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 

"  I  claim  this  is  the  largest  Runt  in  the  world," 
said  the  owner  after  the  official  adjudication  by  H.  F. 
Whitman,  "  and  I  challenge  any  one  to  produce  one 
so  large.  If  there  is  a  larger  Runt  in  the  world,  or 
one  as  large,  I  want  to  buy  it. 

"  My  California  Giant,"  he  went  on,  "is  not  the 
only  one  of  this  exhibition  of  Runts  for  which  world's 
records  arc  claimed.  This  whole  row  makes  a  re- 
markable showing.  These  are  ail  larger  Runts  than 
are  bred  and  raised  any  place  else.  The  California 
breeders  claim  that  their  birds  are  the  largest  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Whitman's  Work. — It  has  been  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  Runt  has  been  developed 
in  California.  Before  1895  they  were  unknown  to 
this  State.  So-called  Runts  had  before  been  brought 
here,  but  the  genuine  bird  was  a  thing  unknown. 
H.  F.  Whitman  of  Alameda,  the  man  who  was  chosen 
as  best  capable  to  judge  the  pigeon  department  at 
the  recent  combined  show,  was  the  importer.  He 
brought  out  two  pairs,  though  told  by  other  fanciers 
that  the  Runt  was  a  poor  breeder.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  has  left  it  to  others  to  develop  the 
breed.  Thai  this  has  been  well  done  is  evidenced  by 
a  statement  made  by  the  importer  after  he  had  in- 
spected the  exhibition  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,"  he  said.  "  that  Califor- 
nia produces  the  largest  and  finest  Runts  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Whitman's  early  experiences  with  the  bird 
new  to  California  did  not  bear  out  the  cautions 
spoken  by  friendly  fellow  fanciers  regarding  the  sup- 
posed inability  to  breed. 

"These  two  pairs  of  Runts  which  I  imported  in 
1895,"  states  Mr.  Whitman,  "went  to  nest  early  in 
July.  We  will  call  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  In  fifteen  breeding  months  pair  No.  1 
raised  me  twenty-four  birds.  In  twelve  breeding 
months  pair  No  2  raised  me  twenty-two  birds.  In 
twenty-seven  breeding  months  these  two  pairs  and 
their  youngsters  produced  over  2H0  Runts,  from 
which  I  realized  over  $1200,  some  selling  as  high  as 
$25  a  pair  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  for  $7.50  a 
pair.  I  can't  see  where  the  poor  breeding  comes  in, 
in  this  instance.  Here  is  another  and  a  later  in- 
stance: In  1900  I  imported  two  pairs.  Pair  No.  1 
bred  eight  birds  in  as  many  months.  I  received  $75 
for  seven  of  the  young  and  gave  one  away.  Pair 
No.  2  bred  thirteen  birds  in  eight  months  and  I  sold 
them  for  $105;  or,  in  other  words,  I  realized  $180  for 
just  the  young  from  these  two  pairs  of  birds  in 
one  season.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  they  sold  cuts  no  figure  in  the  breeding  quali- 
ties of  the  Runt,  except  that  it  is  human  nature  to 
be  able  to  grasp  figures  better  when  they  are  con- 
nected  with  an  income  of  so  many  dollars,  and  1  dare 
say  many  will  remember  the  fact  that  two  pairs  of 
Runts  produced  over  2(i0  birds  in  twenty-seven 
months,  because  they  have  also  heard  that  they 
were  sold  for  $1200. 

Value  of  the  Runt. —  "In  judging  of  the  pigeon 
exhibition  in  Mechanics'  Pavilion  I  found  several 
birds  measuring  over  40  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
wing.  These  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  Some  of 
the  Runts  are  valued  at  $75  each,  and  I  doubt  if  this 
price  would  induce  the  exhibitors  to  part  with  their 
best  birds." 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  the  Runt  good 
for  ?  "  Mr.  Whitman  has  this  to  say:  "The  French- 
man is  a  better  judge  of  good  things  to  eat  than  any 
other  inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  he  is  very  fond  of 
squab  produced  by  crossing  the  Runt  with  the  Hen 
pigeon  or  Homer.  The  birds  are  bred  and  fattened 
for  the  French  market  as  follows:  When  three 
weeks  old  the  birds  are  crammed,  after  a  week  of 
which  they  put  on  a  surprising  amount  of  flesh.  The 
crammers  usually  fill  the  bird  from  the  mouth  with 
millet  kept  in  water,  taking  a  mouthful  and  blowing 
the  crops  full  three  times  a  day.    Lately  they  have 
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introduced  the  plan  of  cramming  them  as  they  do 
poultry,  with  buckwheat  meal  paste  or  gruel  admin- 
istered through  a  flexible  tube.  The  Runt  cross 
squab  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  common 
pigeon. 

"It  does  not  require  a  very  close  observer  to  see 
that  the  Runt  has  superseded  every  other  variety  of 
pigeon  on  this  coast,  nor  is  it  so  surprising  when  we 
realize  how  useful  they  are  as  well  as  ornamental. 
To  some  fanciers  the  Jacobin,  Pouter,  Fantail  or 
Turbit  may  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  markings  or  other  characteristics, 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
keep  up  their  good  points,  or  otherwise  they  will 
soon  degenerate  into  common  pigeons;  in  fact,  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  they  will  fall  back  unless  care- 
fully mated  and  watched,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
Runt;  breed  with  a  small  common  pigeo  1  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  beautiful  cross,  sometimes  almost  as  large 
as  Runts,  and  always  well  marked  or  colored. 

"  But,  outside  of  the  fancy  points,  the  utility  of  the 
Runt  is  the  principal  reason  why  it  has  become  such 
a  general  favorite  with  the  fanciers  here." 


THE  FIELD. 


What  is  Done  on  a  Forty-Acre  Farm. 


By  J.  W.  Ol/rMAN  at  the  Winters  Farmers'  Institute. 

As  to  what  can  be  done  on  a  forty-acre  farm,  I 
must  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  large 
scope.  It  can  not  be  disposed  of  either  concisely  or 
conclusively.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  where 
your  farm  is  situated,  and  upon  the  quality  of  its 
soil.  Then  there  is  the  farmer  himself  to  consider — 
an  important  factor.  A  man's  success  in  any  line 
depends  upon  the  stuff  he's  made  of;  and  in  these 
days  of  enlightenment  the  word  "  farmer  "  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  "mossback."  The  farmer  of  to-day  is 
a  man  of  fair  education,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
intelligent  and  progressive.  Therefore,  I  am  not  ro- 
mancing when  I  say  that  on  a  forty-acre  farm  the 
average  man  can  make  not  only  a  good  living,  but 
each  year  lay  up  a  sum  of  money  for  future  use. 

The  Son.. — Experience  has  taught  the  writer  that 
the  first  thing  to  do,  before  attempting  to  farm  ex- 
tensively in  any  one  line,  is  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  soil.  This  should  be  done  no  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  farm.  While  in  this  glorious  State 
of  California  almost  everything  can  be  raised  to  per- 
fection—somewhere—it is  yet  true  that  in  many 
localities  and  on  some  kinds  of  soil  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  a  failure.  Hence,  it  pays  well  to 
start  right  and  to  know  what  grows  best  on  your 
farm.  This  can  be  done  only  by  experimenting  on  a 
small  acreage.  In  a  short  time  the  practical  farmer 
will  ascertain  what  crop  can  be  gi'own  most  success- 
fully and  profitably  on  his  land. 

Mixed  Farming. — And  right  here  it  is  well  to  say 
that  experience  has  also  taught  the  writer  the  policy 
of  diversified  farming.  The  man  who  plants  his  forty- 
acre  farm  all  in  apricots  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  late 
frosts,  not  to  mention  years  of  poor  crops  or  low 
prices.  The  man  who  has  his  forty-acre  farm  all  in 
wheat  lives  in  fear  of  fire,  prolonged  rain  and  heavy 
winds  until  his  grain  is  harvested,  and  then  at  last  he 
finds  himself  between  Sylla  and  Charybdis  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selling  at  the  right  time.  For  if  the  man  whose 
farm  is  all  in  one  crop  makes  a  false  step,  or,  if 
nature  in  an  angry  mood  deals  severely  with  him,  he 
will  most  likely  lose  his  year's  profit  and  run  behind. 
In  many  cases  he  will  end  by  mortgaging  his  farm 
and  will  live  afterwards  with  the  shadow  of  that 
mortgage  cast  about  him  like  a  nightmare.  It  is  by 
dint  of  diversified  farming  that  the  farmer  can  avoid 
such  trouble.  If  he  has  five  acres  in  apricots  and 
the  frost  ruins  that  crop,  he  can  still  look  forward  to 
his  melon  patch  and  potatoes  to  save  him.  He  may 
not  make  so  much  that  year  as  he  had  planned,  but 
he  will  have  made  enough  to  run  him  another  year 
and  keep  out  of  debt.  Of  course,  many  times  he  has 
a  universally  good  crop;  and  then  it  is  safe  to  say  he 
makes  more  than  the  man  whose  ranch  is  all  in  one 
thing,  even  though  the  latter  has  experienced  a 
profitable  season. 

In  Succession. — Perhaps  the  most  pronounced 
advantage  of  the  diversified  farm  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  raising  such  things  as  will  come  off  in  succession, 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  enabled  to  perform 
most  of  the  work  of  harvesting,  and  quite  frequently 
all  of  it.  It  is  readily  seen  that  on  a  small  farm  this 
method  brings  out  a  larger  return  than  if  the  land 
were  all  in  apricots,  for  instance,  which  ripen  all  at 
once  and  necessitate  hiring  a  number  of  people  for  a 
month  or  more. 

To  illustrate  this  point  the  writer  will  mention  the 
manner  in  which  he  practiced  as  he  preaches.  He 
has  often  had  people  say  to  him,  "  Oh,  well,  you  have 
the  best  farm  there  is  around  here,  anyway."  Now, 
while  the  farm  in  question  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winters,  and  will  raise  anything  to  perfec- 
tion, it  is  still  no  better  than  many  others  in  the  lo- 
cality. On  the  writer's  forty  acres  were  grown  five 
acres  of  potatoes  every  year;  one  acre  was  planted 
in  strawberries;  about  three  acres  were  devoted  to 
hay,  only  enough  for  the  stock  used  on  the  farm;  ten 
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acres  were  in  corn,  both  common  and  Egyptian;  an- 
other ten  acres  yielded  good  returns  in  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes.  The  remaining  acreage  produced 
garden  truck.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  straw- 
berries matured  first,  the  potatoes  next,  then  the 
melons,  and  still  later  the  corn.  Excepting  in  the 
picking  of  strawberries,  there  was  absolutely  no  hir- 
ing done. 

In  marketing  his  produce,  the  successful  farmer  is 
bound  by  no  fixed  rule.  He  uses  his  best  judgment 
and  if  he  errs  occasionally,  it  is  a  lesson  he  is  learning 
in  the  school  of  experience.  There  is  always  a  good 
market  right  at  home  for  strawberries,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  And  in  regard  to  this,  it  is 
well  for  the  writer  to  state  that  he  took  particular 
pains  in  preparing  garden  truck  for  the  home  mar- 
ket. There  is  but  one  Golden  Rule:  To  have  every- 
thing clean  and  attractive,  to  cast  aside  whatever  is 
inferior  or  undersized,  and  to  offer  for  sale  only  the 
very  best  that  you  raise.  That  which  is  not  salable 
may  be  utilized  at  home  for  the  hogs  or  cows;  but  it 
would  be  better  to  put  it  to  no  use  at  all  than  to 
bring  it  to  market.  The  best  always  commands  best 
prices.  In  farming,  as  in  everything  else,  the  suc- 
cessful man  has  fixed  for  himself  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  he  does  not  vary  from  it. 

For  Home  Use. — Another  thing  to  note  in  this 
farm  of  forty  acres  is  that  it  produced  all  the  vege- 
tables that  the  family  used.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  farmer  to 
raise  everything  possible  for  family  consumption. 
Much  of  his  success  depends  upon  that.  He  will  keep 
a  cow  or  two  and  grow  hay  for  feed.  He  will  keep 
sufficient  poultry  to  supply  his  own  family  with  esrgs, 
and,  under  ordinary  management,  there  will  be  eggs 
to  sell.  He  will  also  raise  several  hogs  every  year 
to  furnish  the  family  with  meat.  Thus  there  will  re- 
main but  a  few  staple  articles,  such  as  flour,  sugar, 
tea  and  coffee  for  the  farmer  to  buy,  which,  in  the 
end,  means  money  in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

Poultry. — The  subject  of  poultry  is  too  lengthy  a 
theme  to  be  given  the  space  it  deserves  in  this 
article,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  should 
be  mentioned.  On  a  forty-acre  farm  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fowls  can  be  kept  with  profit,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overcrowd.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  unlimited  number  of  hens  will  thrive 
simply  because  one  has  a  few  acres  of  land.  Beyond 
a  certain  number,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hens  have 
ceased  to  be  a  profit.  Larye  numbers  of  fowls  run- 
ning together  are  subject  to  disease's  more  frequently 
than  a  small  flock.  On  a  forty-acre  farm  an  estimate 
of  150  hens  is  the  proper  number,  in  proportion  to 
the  acreage;  more  than  that  will  prove  a  loss  instead 
of  a  profit. 

Cultivation. — In  cultivation  of  soil  we  have  a 
theme  with  which  the  farmers  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  so  on  this  subject  little  need  be  said.  On  a 
diversified  farm  of  forty  acres,  as  careful  attention 
must  be  paid  to  cultivation  as  to  a  400-acre  farm.  In 
California  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  cultivate  in 
a  thorough  manner,  not  only  to  eradicate  weeds,  but 
to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  The  effect  of 
negligence  in  this  line  will  soon  be  apparent.  As  to 
the  time  for  cultivation,  that  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  farmer,  who  must  be  guided  some- 
what by  the  season's  rainfall. 

Irrigation. — As  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
growing  of  strawberries,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  writer  irrigated  his  land.  The  question  of 
irrigation  is  much  discussed,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
one  can  feel  surer  of  his  crops  by  irrigating  than  he 
can  without.  By  means  of  irrigation  the  writer  was 
enabled  to  compensate  for  the  late  rains  which  Dame 
Nature  neglected  to  send,  and  thereby  produced  fine, 
large  vegetables  where  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
done  so.  By  means  of  irrigating  he  made  a  success 
of  strawberry  culture,  which  was  perhaps  his  most 
remunerative  crop.  Sweet  potatoes  are  another 
thing  which  he  found  to  do  well,  assisted  by  water. 
These  he  grew  on  ridges,  about  8  inches  in  height, 
irrigating  in  the  depressions  between.  Many  failures 
have  been  made  in  growing  the  sweet  potato,  caused 
by  putting  the  water  directly  on  the  plant;  whereas 
the  top  earth  should  be  kept  dry.  By  careful  atten- 
tion the  sweet  potato  may  be  grown  successfully  in 
the  vicinity  of  Winters.  It  is  always  a  profitable 
crop. 

Alfalfa. — Another  advantage  which  falls  to  the 
man  who  irrigates  his  forty-acre  farm  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  can  grow  a  patch  of  alfalfa  for  feed  for  his 
cows  and  on  which  he  can  let  his  fowls  run  with 
splendid  results.  The  writer  is  not  giving  advice  to 
the  rancher  who  is  growing  alfalfa  on  a  large  scale. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  diversified 
farm  of  forty  acres.  On  the  writer's  own  farm  he 
had  but  one  acre  of  alfalfa.  This  made  sufficient  hay 
for  two  and  sometimes  three  cows,  and  on  a  small 
farm  this  acreage  is  as  much  as  a  small  farmer  can 
properly  attend  to.  The  first  crop  can  be  grown 
without  irrigation,  and,  when  cut,  should  be  removed 
at  once  from  the  field,  to  be  cured.  The  field  should 
immediately  be  flooded,  for  if  the  stubble  were  al- 
lowed to  dry,  the  second  growth  would  be  delayed 
from  two  to  three  days.  This,  therefore,  is  an  import- 
ant point  to  observe.  After  ten  days  a  second  flood- 
ing should  be  given  the  field,  and  this  is  sufficient  for 
one  crop.  Five  crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  successfully 
grown,  and  sometimes  six.    It  depends  upon  whether 
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the  farmer  has  cut  the  alfalfa  and  flooded  the  field  at 
the  proper  time.  No  stock  should  be  allowed  on  the 
alfalfa  field,  but  the  hens  may  run  on  it  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  will  be  much  benefited  by  so  doing. 
Another  point  which  may  be  of  interest  to  fruit 
growers  is  this:  On  the  writer's  alfalfa  field  he 
planted  apricot  trees,  which  thrived  and  bore  fine 
fruit.  This  fact  stands  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
of  many  fruit  growers,  who  hold  that  orchard  land 
must  be  cultivated.  It  stands  to  reason,  however, 
that  on  irrigated  land  cultivation  is  not  essential  in 
order  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground;  and  that 
by  growing  continuous  crops  of  alfalfa,  there  are  no 
weeds  to  fear.  If  fruit  growers  who  own  irrigation 
plants  would  try  the  experiment  of  growing  alfalfa 
in  their  orchards,  they  would  find  it  the  best  invest- 
ment they  had  ever  made. 

Work! — Finally,  the  man  who  would  be  successful 
must  give  his  closest  attention  to  every  detail.  A 
famous  singer  was  once  asked  to  give  three  rules  by 
which  she  had  attained  success,  and  her  three  rules 
were:  First,  hard  work;  second,  hard  work;  third, 
hard  work.  The  man  with  the  forty-acre  farm  must 
have  the  same  motto.  Success  comes  only  through 
intelligent  planning  and  through  faithful  adherence 
to  one's  vocation. 


Problems  of  the  Alfalfa  Grower. 


By  Mr.  V.  Gustafson  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Chino. 

The  problems  of  the  alfalfa  grower  may  not  be  as 
intricate  and  difficult  of  solution  as  many  problems 
of  the  fruit  grower.  Having  a  splendid  "home  mar- 
ket" the  question  of  transportation  does  not  enter  as 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  alfalfa  grower;  being 
adapted  to  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  the  market  is 
practically  unlimited.  Being  immune  from  diseases 
and  hardy,  its  cultivation  is  comparatively  easy. 
Yet  there  are  problems  to  solve  in  connection  with 
alfalfa  growing,  which,  if  not  solved  correctly,  will 
lead  to  failure  or  indifferent  success. 

The  Soil. — The  first  problem  to  solve  is  to  find 
the  selection  of  land  adapted  to  alfalfa  growing,  if 
one  does  not  already  possess  it.  A  rich,  deep  sandy 
loam  with  good  drainage  is  the  best.  Yet  it  seems 
to  do  well  on  heavier  soils  if  the  subsoil  is  loose  and 
free  from  alkali.  The  subsoil  should  be  free  from 
hard  pan  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  10  feet. 

The  Water. — Having  found  the  land  so  adapted, 
the  next  problem  is  the  water  supply.  If  the  land  is 
situated  so  as  to  receive  the  irrigation  water  from  a 
river  whose  supply  can  be  depended  on,  then  that 
problem  is  easy;  but  where  the  supply  is  to  be  lifted 
from  wells  by  means  of  pumping,  it  becomes  more 
costly  and  the  alfalfa  grower  must  see  to  it  that  the 
conditions  are  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible  as  he  must 
figure  on  coming  into  competition  with  growers  who 
have  exceptional  facilities  for  irrigation.  As  a  rule 
it  may  be  said  that  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  water 
more  than  75  to  100  feet,  but  this  must  be  governed 
by  the  amount  of  hay  that  can  be  raised  to  the  acre 
and  the  average  price  received  in  different  localities. 

Grading. — Having  satisfied  himself  that  conditions 
are  right  as  to  quality  of  land  and  water  supply,  the 
next  problem  is  leveling  .of  the  land.  This  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  alfalfa  growing,  as  if  this  is  done  in 
a  bungling  way,  it  will  result  in  heavy  loss  to  the 
grower.  The  low  places  will  receive  an  overdose  and 
the  high  places  little  or  no  water.  Gophers  will  find 
a  safe  retreat  in  the  high  places  and  destroy  the 
stand.  The  result  is,  weeds  will  grow  on  the  higher 
spots  and  lower  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
hay. 

Seeding. — Having  leveled  the  land  properly  for 
irrigation  the  next  in  order  is  the  seeding.  I  con- 
sider the  time  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  15th 
of  October  the  best  time  for  seeding  alfalfa.  An  ex- 
ception may  be  made  on  the  low  alkaline  soil  where 
danger  of  frost  is  much  greater.  The  alfalfa  sown  in 
the  fall  will  grow  during  the  winter  months  and  be 
much  more  advanced  in  growth  than  alfalfa  sown  in 
the  spring.  Another  advantage  of  fall  seeding  is 
that  many  kinds  of  weeds  that  spring  up  with  the 
alfalfa  are  killed  or  crippled  by  frost  during  the  win- 
ter, leaving  a  clean  stand  of  alfalfa. 

The  soil  should  be  plowed  from  10  to  12  inches  deep 
preparatory  to  seeding,  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
very  firm  near  the  surface,  taking  care  that  the  top 
layer  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch  be  firmly  pulverized. 
The  seed  should  be  scattered  with  a  seed  drill  made 
for  the  purpose.  This  will  insure  a  more  even  stand 
than  scattering  by  hand.  From  fifteen  to  thirty 
pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  an  acre,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  coarse,  sandy  soil, 
more  is  required  than  on  heavy  soil. 

The  Growth.— Having  secured  a  good  stand,  the 
next  problem  is  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  for 
growth.  The  cutting  as  well  as  the  irrigating  must 
be  done  at  the  right  time  to  insure  best  results.  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  first  year  the 
alfalfa  should  be  cut  frequently.  This  I  have  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  stand,  as  it  will  thicken 
the  stand  and  insure  heavier  crops  the  first  season 
than  if  left  too  long  before  cutting.  Alfalfa  should 
always  be  cut  when  about  one-fifth  is  in  bloom.  If 
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left  longer  it  will  result  in  poorer  qual- 
ity of  hay  and  injury  to  the  stand.  The 
curing  is  very  important  as  careless 
handling  will  result  in  loss  both  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  No  more 
should  be  cut  at  one  time  than  can  be 
raked  and  stacked  in  a  short  time  with 
the  help  at  one's  disposal.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  drying  winds  are  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  hay  must  be  shocked  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  cutting.  This 
will  retain  the  leaves  and  aroma  so 
much  relished  by  both  cattle  and  horses. 

Irrigating.- — Last,  but  not  least,  we 
have  the  irrigating  problem.  This  is 
the  most  important  part  of  alfalfa 
growing.  This  must  be  done  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  manner, 
applying  the  proper  quantity  for  best 
results.  The  proper  time  to  irrigate 
alfalfa  I  have  found  to  be  immediately 
after  clearing  the  land  of  the  hay  from 
the  previous  cutting.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  proper  quantity  to 
apply,  as  soils  differ  greatly  in  amount 
of  water  needed  for  a  crop.  This  must 
be  determined  by  the  individual  grower 
and  is  not  a  difficult  problem.  The  man- 
ner of  applying  the  water  will  to  some 
extent  determine  the  quantity  required. 
Water  standing  to  any  considerable 
depth  for  several  hours  will  pack  the 
soil,  resulting  in  rapid  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  soil.  Alfalfa  so  irrigated 
will,  after  being  cut,  turn  dry  and 
brown  at  the  stubble  and  prevent  in- 
side branches  from  growing  from  the 
stubble.  New  stems  will  grow  from 
the  crown,  which  grow  very  coarse, 
and  will  to  some  extent  lower  the  qual- 
ity of  the  hay. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  crop  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  that  gives  surer 
returns  and  is  a  more  constant  source 
of  satisfaction  to  its  owner  than  a  well 
cared-for  alfalfa  field. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  California  Vine  Disease. 


By   Newtun  B.  PlEBCB  of  Santa  Ana,  at  the 
Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  the 


California  vine  disease  in  the  vineyards 
of  Anaheim,  f'al.,  in  1884-85.  it  has 
never  entirely  ceased  its  ravages  in  the 
affected  districts.  Its  spread  through 
southern  California  was  very  rapid,  so 
that  within  five  years  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance it  has  ruined  at  least  25,000 
acres  of  vines  in  what  are  now  the 
counties  of  Orange,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Bernardino.  Riverside  and  San  Diego. 
This  involved  a  direct  and  indirect  loss 
of  not  less  than  $30,090,000. 

About  five  years  later,  in  1889-90. 
the  same  disease  broke  out  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  old 
Mission  vineyards  both  east  and  west  of 
the  Sacramento  river,  in  Tehama 
county,  died  in  a  season.  Since  that 
date  extensive  vineyards  have  been 
killed  in  Tehama,  Butte,  Colusa,  Yuba 
and  Sutter  counties,  and  many  others 
have  been  practically  ruined.  Probably 
5000  acres  of  vines  have  been  destroyed 
in  that  section  of  the  State  since  the 
date  named. 

A  third  extensive  viticultural  center 
has  more  recently  become  affected  by 
the  same  disease.  About  1898-99  the 
great  vineyards  of  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley began  to  fail  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  of  southern  California  and  those 
of  Tehama  county.  The  death  of  vines 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  has  been 
rapid  over  large  areas,  while  toward 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  and  among 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  at  the  west 
the  destruction  has  been  slower  and  is 
progressing.  The  affected  districts  in- 
cludes portions  of  the  counties  of  San 
Mateo.  Santa  Clara.  Santa  Cruz  and 
Alameda.  It  is  probable  that  the  loss 
will  amount  to  10.000  acres  of  vines  in 
this  district,  as  nearly  or  quite  that 
acreage  is  already  affected. 

We  have,  then,  in  general  summary, 
a  destruction  of  40.000  acres  of  vines  by 
this  disease  in  the  course  of  the  past 
twenty  years — 1884  to  1904 — and  a  di- 
rect and  indirect  financial  loss  to  the 
State  and  country  from  this  cause  of 
probably  not  less  than  £40,000,000. 

In  both  southern  California  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley  the 
California  vine  disease  has  destroyed 
the  vineyards  wholly  independent  of  the 
action  of  phylloxera,  which  pest,  so  far 


as  known  at  present,  docs  not  exist  in 
either  district.  In  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  however,  phylloxera  has  been 
present  for  some  years,  so  that  both 
districts  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  effects  in  that  locality. 

A  broad  study  of  the  appearance  and 
development  of  the  California  vine  dis- 
ease in  the  three  great  viticultural  dis- 
tricts now  affected,  reveals  certain 
prominent  facts  that  should  be  noted  by 
those  interested  in  vine  growing: 

1 .  The  disease  is  more  apt  to  develop 
in  a  region  where  the  vines  have  been 
weakened  by  some  cause  svich  as  the 
injury  of  the  root  system  by  drought  or 
excessive  moisture,  or  by  sudden 
changes  from  one  to  the  other. 

2.  The  disease,  when  once  established 
in  an  epidemic  form,  remains  in  the  af- 
fected region  in  an  active  state,  de- 
stroying the  new  vineyards  set  from 
healthy  cuttings  and  showing  all  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  generally  distrib- 
uted parasitic  malady. 

3.  There  are  striking  differences  in 
the  susceptibility  to  this  disease  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  and  species  of  grapes, 
although  in  the  heat  of  a  first  epidemic 
many  varieties  will  die  more  rapidly  or 
more  generally  than  after  the  height  of 
the  epidemic  has  passed. 

We  gather  from  these  general  obser- 
vations certain  guiding  facts: 

(a)  Vineyards  of  unaffected  districts 
should  be  caiefully  guarded  against  all 
weakening  influences,  as  a  radical 
change  of  moisture  conditions,  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  is  always  better 
than  cure. 

(b)  When  the  disease  obtains  a  foot- 
hold its  presence  should  not  be  ignored: 
but  its  effects  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied, with  a  view  of  determining  the 
comparative  resistance  of  the  varieties 
and  species  of  grapes  already  growing 
in  the  district. 

(c)  In  replanting,  only  the  hardier 
types  should  be  selected,  and  in  case 
these  vines  are  unsatisfactory  in  fruit- 
ing qualities,  the  hardiest  known  root 
should  be  planted  and  top-grafted  with 
the  most  resistant  variety,  producing 
the  type  of  fruit  required. 

At  present  the  vine  most  resistant  to 
the  California  viae  disease  and  which  is 


believed  by  most  growers  to  be  of  Vitus 
vinifera  origin,  though  this  is  still  an 
open  question,  is  the  Lenoir.  Upon  its 
own  root  s  this  vine  is  almost  completely 
resistant,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
vines  set  after  the  heat  of  the  first  epi- 
demic has  passed.  The  raisin  grape 
showing  the  greatest  hardiness  is  the 
Malaga.  One  of  the  hardiest  table 
grapes  is  the  Tokay.  Some  of  the  more 
resistant  wine  grapes  are  the  Feher 
Zagos,  Black  Malvoisie.  Grenachc  and 
Herbemont. 

The  Lenoir  vine  has  shown  such  great 
resistance  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  ascertain  its  value  as  a  root 
upon  which  to  graft  the  more  suscepti- 
ble varieties.  Nearly  400  acres  of 
Lenoir  vines  have  been  planted  and 
grafted  to  other  varieties  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years,  the  work  be- 
ing  done  by  leading  viticulturists.  The 
evidence  to  date  is  that  the  Lenoir  root 
greatly  aids  a  more  susceptible  top 
variety  in  resisting  the  disease,  and  in 
case  the  top  graft  is  of  a  somewhat 
hardier  variety,  the  combined  has  thus 
far  proven  satisfactory  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint.  This  work  is  still  in 
progress,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  warrant  the 
presentation  of  these  facts  to  growers. 

A  concluding  word  relative  to  the 
t  ature  of  resistance  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. Vines  which  are  resistant 
to  phylloxera  are  not  of  necessity  those 
which  are  free  from  that  insect,  but 
they  are  vines  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  its  attacks  and  still  permit 
of  successful  viticulture.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  respecting  the  resistance 
of  root  and  top  in  the  presence  of  the 
California  vine  disease.  The  disease 
affects  even  the  hardiest  varieties, 
though  they  show  various  degrees  of 
resistance  to  its  action.  Hence,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  most  resistant  top 
should  be  placed  upon  the  hardiest 
known  root  in  grafting  against  the 
malady. 

In  oral  remarks  supplementing  his 
paper.  Prof.  Pierce  said  he  had  exam- 
ined the  Fresno  district  and  found 
many  of  the  vines  of  a  weakened  condi- 
tion. He  attributed  their  condition  to 
the  lowering  of  the  water  table. 


THE  "AUTO-SPRAY"  PUMPS. 

SPRAYS  EVERYTHING. 


THE    ■  AUTO -SPRAY     works  automatically  for  six  to  lit' 
teen  minutes  according  to  the  nozzle  opening.    It  may  be 
charged  in  fifteen  seconds  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  plunger. 

The  "AUTO-SPRAY  "  has  a  capacity  of  four  gallons,  and 
when  properly  charged  contains  three  gallons  of  solution  and 
one  gallon  of  compressed  air.  Eight  to  twelve  strokes  of  the 
plunger  will  compress  the  air  and  two  pumpings  will  discharge 
the  entire  contents. 

Three  gallons  of  solution,  or  one  charge,  will  easily  cove 
one-half  acre  of  potatoes  or  other  similar  crop. 


Don't  confuse  other  makes  with  the  "AUTO-SPRAY.' 
There  is  only  one  "  AUTO-SPRAY."  The  'AUTO-SPRAY.' 
being  standard,  other  machines  are  sometimes  known  as  such 


Diameter  7  inches. 

Height  2  feet. 

Capacity  4  gallons. 

Weight  empty  7  pounds. 

Weight  loaded  39  pounds. 

Weight,  shipping  12  pounds. 


rV\E  BOY  with  an  "  AUTO  -  SPRAY  "  will  easily  do  as 
^-^  much  as  three  men  with  the  ordinary  hand  atomizer  or 
any  other  hand  device.  A  boy  will  do  the  work  of  three  men 
because  a  boy  can  use  the  "  Auto-Spray,'"  whereas  it  takes  a 
man  to  stand  up  all  day  working  a  sprinkler,  shaker  or  atom- 
izer and  then  cover  only  one-third  as  much  ground. 


Some  things  look  better  on  paper  than  in  reality,  but  no 
description  can  do  justice  to  the  "  AUTO-SPRAY." 


The  "Auto-Spray''  was  duly  received  and  good  results 
secured  from  our  test.  As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  use  it  in 
practical  work  I  will  inform  you  as  to  the  results. 

L.  R.  TAFT.  Horticulturist. 

Mich.  Agrl.  College  Experiment  Station.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Mich. 


Please  send  me  one  "Auto-Spray,"  No.  1  brass  tank,  and 
two  lengths  of  extension  pipe. 

P.  H.  ROLFS,  Pathologist. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Miami,  Fla. 

BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  "AUTO-SPRAY"  is  used  by  nearly,  if  not  all  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  UiSS^StSJSS 

onstrations  at  Miami,  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  also  used  on  the  estates  of  William  H.  Yanderbilt,  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor,  The  Hon.  David 
B.  Hill.  The  Hon.  B.  F.  Tillman,  and  many  others.  It  is  used  by  the  King  of  Siam  at  Bangkok,  as  well  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  representative  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  throughout  the  world. 

You  need  one  to  spray  your  barns,  hen  houses,  cellars,  vegetables,  shrubbery,  trees,  cows,  chickens,  and  to  put  out  an  occasional  fire.  YOU  AUTO  SPRAY 
WITH  THE  AUT<  >  SPRAY. 

•  AUTO-SPRAY,"  No.  1,  brass  tank,  with  stop  cock  *7  00 

•  AUTO-SPRAY,"  No.  1,  galvanized  tank,  with  stopcock   5  00 

EXTENSK  )X  PIPE,  brass.  2  feet  length   50 

EXTENSION  PIPE,  galvanized.  2  feet  length   40 

Ask  for  Special  Catalogue  illustrating  the  most  complete  line  of  Spray  Pumps  and  Sundries  on  the  coast. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  SA  SACRAMENTO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 


PRICES: 


January  2,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Deeds  of  Water  in  the 
Mountains. 


The  writer  of  the  following  lines,  Mr.  Frank 
Femmons  of  Ahwahnee,  Madera  county,  has  on  his 
fruit  farm  in  the  mountains  a  unique  irrigation 
arrangement,  by  which  he  collects  the  water  of  a 
small  stream  into  a  reservoir  above  his  orchard 
and  irrigates  his  trees  by  underflow  or  seepage 
from  this  reservoir — an  arrangement  which  the 
local  topography  and  soil  make  very  satisfactory. 
The  success  of  his  undertaking  causes  the  writer  to 
break  forth  in  song: 

Through  forest-clad  hills,  where  oaks  and 
the  pines 

Are  mingled  with  shrubs  and  the  wild, 

tangled  vines, 
The  creek  dashes  down  through  its  rocky, 

wild  bed, 

And  sings  us  a  song  from  the  springs  at 
its  head, 

Where  pines  and  the  firs  are  whispering 
low 

Of  their  summer  in  dreamland,  in  sight 

of  the  snow; 
And  this  is  its  burden — a  happy  refrain: 
"I  labor  for  love,  in  the  absence  of  rain. 
Build  me  a  lake  on  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
Where  oaks  shelter  round;  its  margins 

I'll  fill 

With  pure,  crystal  water;  when  smiling 
I'll  bask 

In  shades  and  the  sunshine,  then  sink  to 
my  task, 

To  nurture  the  roots  of  the  vineyard 
below, 

And  orchard  trees  standing  in  many  a 
row. 

Their  buds  burst  with  hope  that  whispers 
through  all 

A  promise  of  summer  and  ripeness  of  fall. 

Each  blushing,  white  bloom  on  the  full- 
laden  trees 

Is  throwing  a  kiss  to  its  friend  and  the 
breeze, 

And  leaves  folding  out  of  their  sheltering 
bud, 

Where  they  dreamed  of  the  sun  and  its 

life-giving  flood. 
They  lift  up   their  faces,    their  cradle 

boughs  sway 
In  the  breeze  as  it  passes,  and  lingers  to 

play 

WiTh  the  bloom  in  its  beauty,  where  pol- 
len dust  showers 

Awake  their  life's  mission  to  other  bright 
flowers. 

I  ask  but  the  freedom  to  aid  in  the  strife, 
That  beauty  may  grow  to  the  fullness  of 
life. 

Then  berries  and  peaches,  the  cherries 
and  pear, 

The  grapes  and  the  apple,  with  plums 

just  as  fair 
As  fancy  could  picture  a  gift  from  above — 
The  bounties  of  nature,  the  tokens  of 

love — 

Will  gladden  the  eye,  bright  jewels  that 
shine 

As  fair  in  the  sunlight  as  gems  from  the 
mine. " 

Home  Orchard,  Ahwahnee.         P.  F. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Alameda. 

A  Monster  Cherry  Stump.— Hay- 
wards  Journal:  A  giant  cherry  stump 
has  been  secured  from  the  Meek  estate 
to  accompany  our  local  exhibit  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  The  stump  measures 
6  feet  and  2  inches  in  circumference  at  the 


Plenty  of  Range  Peed. — Oroville 
Register:  Joseph  Farnham,  one  of  the  best 
known  stock  men  of  this  county,  says  this 
winter  is  an  exception,  so  far  as  pastur- 
age is  concerned.  For  the  past  ten  years 
it  was  impossible  to  find  sheep  running 
out  on  the  plains  from  which  mutton 
sheep  could  be  picked.  This  year  the  feed 
has  been  good  enough  so  that  any  man 
who  owns  1000  or  2000  sheep  can  pick  out 
many  mutton  sheep  from  his  flock. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safer,  Tle.t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
toe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  01 
•ent  by  express,  char».  «  |.~  :d,  with  full  direction* 
for  lu  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWRflNCB>WHX,lAal8  CO.,  Cleveland  (X 


Fall  Lambs.  —  Orland  Register: 
George  Hall,  who  lives  but  a  few  miles 
west  of  Orland,  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  profitable  harvest. 
In  short,  he  has  over  150  November  lambs, 
all  of  which  are  thriving  and  doing  well. 

Kings. 

Excellent  Price  for  Cream. — 
Hanford  Journal:  The  Kings  County 
Creamery  is  turning  out  more  butter  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  is  paying  21h 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat.  . 

Los  Angeles. 

Bee  Keepers'  Meeting.— Riverside 
Enterprise:  The  California  State  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1904.  All  bee  keepers  are  invited. 
One  and  one-third  rate  on  all  railroads 
secured  by  tickets  on  the  certificate  plan. 
The  California  National  Honey  Produc- 
ers' Association  holds  its  annual  meeting 
on  January  6th  in  the  same  place. 

Orange. 

Sale  of  Dried  Apricots. — Anaheim 
Gazette:  The  Santa  Ana  Dried  Fruit  As- 
sociation which  has  been  holding  its  out- 
put of  dried  apricots  for  an  advance  in 
price,  closed  a  deal  with  Gowan  & 
Willard  Saturday  for  the  sale  of  the  whole 
lot  at  7}  cents  a  pound,  sacks  furnished. 
The  association  controls  more  than  half 
the  crop  of  Santa  Ana  and  vicinity,  and 
this  year  refused  to  consider  any  offer 
earlier,  naming  8  cents  as  the  lowest  price 
that  would  be  accepted.  Offers  of  7  and 
7J  cents  were  repeatedly  declined,  and 
many  of  the  growers  of  the  concern  hes- 
itated about  accepting  the  price  made  by 
Gown  &  Willard,  confident  that  higher 
prices  would  surely  come.  Sixty  tons  of 
dried  fruit  are  involved  in  the  deal,  and 
the  total  amount  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Gown  &  Willard  packing  house  to  be 
shipped  to  northern  and  Eastern  points. 

Sacramento. 

Wine  Grapes. — Bee:  The  wine  grape 
growers  of  Polsom  take  anything  but 
kindly  to  the  cut  from  *20  to  $13  in  the 
selling  price  of  their  product,  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  the  establishment  of  a  lo- 
cal winery.  In  Sonoma  county  a  similar 
reduction  was  made  by  the  buyers.  The 
growers,  however,  were  ready  for  the 
emergency  and  at  once  began  prepara- 
tions to  erect  a  winery  of  their  own. 
This  brought  their  opponents  to  time  on 
a  jump,  the  price  for  wine  grapes  going 
to  $24. 

Sonoma. 

Meeting  of  Poultrymen.  —  Peta- 
luma  Argus:  The  Poultrymen's  Co-op- 
erative  Association  met  at  the  office  of 
the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  Sunday. 
Several  communications  were  received 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  the 
writers  expressing  themselves  as  anxious 
to  co-operate  in  the  movement  and  want- 
ing all  possible  information.  According 
to  the  writers,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  high 
time  that  the  poultrymen  should  do  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  organizing.  An  oi- 
ganizer  will  be  sent  to  the  districts  re- 
ferred to.  The  meeting  was  by  far  the 
best  ever  held  by  the  Association.  At 
Saturday's  meeting  Organizer  Murray's 
proposition  to  start  a  paper  was  rejected. 

Contract  for  Hops.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  J.  C.  Williamson  has 
made  a  contract  with  G.  Rosenwald  &  Co. 
to  sell  18,000  pounds  of  hops  of  the  crop 
of  1904  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

A  Mangel  Wurzel. — Tribune:  A.  T. 
Souza  of  Los  Osos  brought  in  a  Mangel 
Wurzel  beet  that  measures  32  inches  long 
and  33  inches  in  circumference.  Its 
weight  is  probably  fifty  pounds. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Not  Guilty  of  Breaking  the  La- 
bel Law. — Pajaronian,  Dec.  17:  A  jury 
in  Justice  Hawkins' court  yesterday  found 
that  Geo.  W  .  Sill  technically  was  "not 
guilty"  of  violating  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  iabeling  of  packages  of  fruit.  The 
fruit  was  shipped — there  was  no  doubt  on 
that  point:  it  was  not  labeled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law — that  also  is  beyond 
dispute,  but  the  failure  to  secure  a  verdict 
of  guilty  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
prosecution  failed  to  establish  a  direct 
connection  between  the  shipping  and  the 
shipper.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  shown 
that  Mr.  Sill  took  off  his  coat  and  helped 
to  load  the  fruit  in  question  into  a  certain 
car,  therefore  he,  the  defendant,  was  in- 
nocent. While  congratulating  Mr.  Sill 
and  his  attorneys  upon  their  success  in 
establishing  his  technical  innocence,  we 
must  express  a  regret  that,  by  the  verdict 
rendered,  the  door  has  been  opened  to  the 
unhampered  packing  of  the  choicest  fruit 
in  California  under  any  old  brand. 

Stanislaus. 

Mule  Survives  Remarkable  Or- 
deal.— Modesto  Herald:  A  9liver  7  inche9 


long  and  running  from  a  point  to  a  width 
of  1£  inch  and  a  thickness  of  J  inch  was 
removed  from  the  breast  of  a  $200  mule 
by  Dr.  Waddle,  veterinary  surgeon.  This 
piece  of  wood  had  been  in  the  animal's 
breast  since  September,  the  injury  the 
result  of  an  accident  in  the  harvest  field. 
It  made  a  wound  14  inches  in  length  that 
reached  a  depth  of  8  inches.  Of  course, 
the  presence  of  the  wood  was  unknown  to 
the  owner  of  the  animal,  Ishmael  Monroe, 
and  was  not  suspected  until  recently, 
when  the  condition  of  the  animal  created 
apprehension.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable 
case. 

Don't  Handle  a  Bull  Without  a 
Pole. — News  comes  from  Waterford  of  a 
desperate  encounter,  a  few  days  ago,  be- 
tween Chan.  Cogswell,  one  of  the  pioneer 
citizens,  and  a  bull  he  was  handling  by 
means  of  a  chain  attached  to  a  ring  in  the 
nose.  With  little  if  any  warning  the  bull 
rushed  at  the  old  gentleman  and  gave 
him  an  8-foot  toss.  Before  the  imperiled 
man  could  rise  the  enraged  animal  was  at 
him  again,  this  time  one  of  its  horns 
catching  one  leg  of  Mr.  Co»'swell's  trous- 
ers at  the  foot  and  ripping  it  clean  up — 
marvelous  to  relate,  without  touching  his 
flesh.  The  old  gentleman  bore  another 
onslaught  without  serious  injury,  battling 
desperately  all  the  time  to  regain  control 
of  the  bull,  and  this  end  he  accomplished 
after  the  third  attack,  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  end  of  the  chain  once  more 
and  forcing  the  animal  to  succumb  by  ex- 
erting his  strength  on  its  nose  through 
this  medium. 

Tulare. 

Pine  Oranges  and  Apples.— Times: 
P.  A.  Myers  of  Lemon  Cove  is  delivering 
oranges  from  the  orchard  of  his  father, 
Charles  Myers,  at  that  place  to  customers 
in  this  city  who  ordei-ed  their  oranges 
through  him  some  time  since.  They  are 
especially  fine,  being  thin-skinned,  juicy 
and  fully  ripe  and  in  point  of  size  second 
to  none.  Pour  acres  are  in  full  bearing. 
The  oranges  being  delivered  here  bring 
$2.50  per  box.  On  November  18th  Mr. 
Myers  shipped  a  lot  to  San  Francisco,  for 
which  he  received  $3.50  per  box.  In  ad- 
dition to  raising  oranges,  Mr.  Myers  has 
three  acres  devoted  to  apples,  which  he 
sold  readily  this  season  for  lij  cents  per 
pound  on  the  trees. 

How  Things  Grow.— Register:  P.  D. 
Fowler  exhibits  a  Muir  peach  tree  branch 
which  is  an  evidence  of  how  things  will 
grow  in  this  country  when  they  take  a 
notion.  The  branch  grew  from  a  bud 
which  sprouted  out  last  spring  just  below 
where  Mr.  Fowler  had  topped  the  tree, 
and  the  one  summer's  growth  produced  a 
scion  that  is  12  feet  in  length  and  1}  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Will  Get  Along.— A  man  who  came 
to  Tulare  from  Idaho  a  few  months  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  bee  busi- 
ness was  asked  if  he  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  good  foothold.  He  replied  that  he- 
had  bought  thirty  stands  of  bees,  from 
which  he  had  already  sold  honey  enough 
to  pay  for  the  bees  and  leave  him  $10 
over. 

Registered  Stock  Coming. — Regis- 
ter: Word  was  received  in  Tulare  yester- 
day from  E.  G.  Wharton,  who  went  East 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  buy  some  registered 
stock,  that  he  had  left  Kansas  City  on  the 
15th  and  that  he  would  probably  be  in 
Tulare  within  six  or  seven  days  from  that 
time  with  a  car  of  cattle.  Mr.  Wharton 
purchased  sixteen  head  of  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  from  Stevenson  Bros,  at 
Lacona,  Oswego  county,  New  York.  In 
a  letter  from  Stevenson  Bros,  to  Seborn 
Wharton  of  this  city,  received  this  morn- 
ing, they  say  that  Mr.  Wharton  had  left 
there  with  sixteen  head  of  cattle  in  a 
large  furniture  car,  which  had  been  fixed 
up  very  conveniently  for  the  trip,  Mr. 
Wharton  having  purchased  for  himself  a 
spring  mattress,  which  he  had  fixed  in 
one  end  of  the  car  for  his  own  use.  At  the 
close  of  the  letter  from  Stevenson  Bros, 
they  stated  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  soon  sell  out  their  interests  there 
and  come  to  this  county  and  engage  in  the 
dairy  business,  they  having  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  best  country  in  the 
world  for  their  business. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdkr  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    ^1    a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Petalnma,  Cal. 


Ventura. 

Beans  in  Montalvo  Warehouse. — 
Oxnard  Sun:  It  is  reported  that  the  im- 
mense warehouse  at  Montalvo  is  almost 
full  of  beans  this  fall,  a  much  greater 
number  having  been  hauled  there  than  at 
any  previous  late  year.  This  is  partially 
owing  to  the  city  of  Ventura  taxing  the 
farmers'  beans  in  storage  there  the  past 
year.  The  farmers  preferred  to  store 
their  crop  this  year  where  there  is  no 
large  tax  to  be  put  on  it. 

Oregon. 

Hops  Bring  Good  Prices. — A  Port- 
land dispatch  says:  Only  5000  bales  of 
hops  remain  unsold  in  Oregon  out  of  a 
total  crop  of  85,000  bales.  Prices  have 
advanced  4  to  6  cents  in  two  weeks.  The 
strongest  inquiry  is  for  medium  and  lower 
grades.  Dealers  and  speculators  in  Ore- 
gon hold  from  8000  to  10,000  bales. 


Best  Horse 

is  liable  to  "go  lame"  at  any 
time.  Curbs,  Splints, 
Spavins  and  other  forms  of 
Lameness  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company, 
Used    internally  it  is   infallible  for 

Colic,  Dibteinper,  1-ounder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TTJTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Uur  100-page  book, 
••Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

48?  O'Furrell  St.,  San  Frnnolflco,  Cal. 
Heware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  cennlne  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLumn,  l. 


BVILT  TO  LAST 

Never  outclassed— Sure  Hatch 
Incubators.  Built  better  than 
your  house.  No  hot  centers;  no 
chilling  draughts  on  sensitive 
eggs.  Every  cubic  inch  in  egg 
chamber  at  uniform,  blood  tem- 
peratureof  fowl.  It'sacontinual 
pleasure  to  hatch  nearly  every 
fertile  egg  with  a  Sure  Hatch. 
Free  catalogue  E-lg.  with  pictures  tells  lively  itory. 
Seattle  Produce  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Sura  Uatch  Incubator  Co.,  Makers,  C\%j  Center, N«b. 


"VICTORIOUS  IOWA" 


od  name  for  the  Iowa  Round 
ir  that  so  often  out-hatches  i 
_  keenest  competitors.    Any  ques- 

(tions!  Our  new  catalogue  answers 
them  all.    It  is  free— send  for  it. 
Iowa  Incubator  Co. 
Box  242.  Des  Moines.  la. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWS 
TREES 


BY  ONE  HAN,  with  the  FOI.DINO  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
downtrees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftimber  on 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE  timber  with  It  than 
2men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  it  EASIER.  239.000  in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agencr.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

6i.iJ.sa  .\u.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Fruit  3  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section — 

Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS? 

Not  much.  We  expect  to  do  more  than  ever  dur- 
ing 1904.  We  want  your  collections;  that's  our 
specialty— collecting  old  accounts,  notes,  etc. 

Start  the  new  year  right  and  you'll  not  go  out  of 
business  either.     Nough  said. 

RIYERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

Suite  18  Evans  Block,        RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA. 


WANTED,  AFTER   JANUARY  1st,  PLACE 
AS  FOREMAN  ON  RANCH. 

Advertiser  is  a  young  man;  has  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  West  and  California.  Address  Mgr. 
Riverside  Plantation,  Rural  No.  1,  Monroe,  La. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Lovers. 


The  sky  above  was  tender  blue 

And  golden  was  the  weather 
When  down  a  path  a  foolish  two 

Went  strolling-  on  together. 
Her  little  hand  in  his  was  tight 

(With  boldness  well  amazing), 
And  thus  they  sauntered  full  in  sight, 

And  every  one  a-gazing! 

It  matters  not  of  things  they  talked 

Prosaic,  ordinary; 
The  fact  was  patent  that  they  walked 

A  different  language — very! 
Perhaps,  because  their  heads  were 
turned, 

They  deemed  themselves  sequestered, 
And  thought  they  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned, 

And  by  rude  glances  pestered. 

"How  silly!  "  laughed  the  grass  and 

breeze— 
And  kissed  each  other  over: 
"  How  silly!  "  scoffed  the  honey  bees-- 
And  straight  caressed  the  clover. 
"  How  BiUy!"  Piped  the  feathered  tribe— 
And  fell  to  billing  sweetly; 
"  How  silly!  '*  quoth  we  all  in  jibe — 
And  envied  them,  completely! 

— December  Smart  Set. 


The  Wrong  Miss  Shurtleff. 


Really.  Gilford  was  not  at  all  to  blame 
for  it.  Anybody  might  have  made  the 
same  mistake.  Gifford  was  short  and 
fat  and  new  to  the  big  woods.  He  had 
been  in  camp  a  week  and  had  spent 
most  of  the  time  lying  in  a  hammock 
and  reading  a  novel  while  the  other 
men  tramped  the  trails  and  rowed 
through  Eagle  creek  to  Virgin  or" 
Lake  Julia.  Everybody  said  that  Gif- 
ford was  too  fat  and  lazy  ever  to  make 
a  woodsman. 

But  that  was  before  Miss  Shurtleff 
and  her  mother  came  to  the  cam]). 
They  had  a  log  cabin  next  to  the  big 
cook  shack,  and  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Shurtleff  would  come  to  join  them 
later.  The  young  woman  was  tall  and 
athletic  looking,  full  of  life  and  eager 
to  see  and  to  do  all  there  was  to  be 
seen  or  done  within  twenty  miles  of  Big 
lake. 

Perhaps  it  was  intentional — at  any 
rate  Gifford  got  mixed  up  in  the  intro- 
ductions. But  that  was  nothing  against 
him.  Anybody  might  easily  have  made 
the  same  mistake. 

Gifford  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
the  younger  of  the  two  women  at  first 
sight.  And  his  new  love  transformed 
him.  He  became  all  at  once  the  most 
enthusiastic  oarsman  and  wood  tramper 
in  the  party.  It  made  a  hero  of  him. 
What  would  have  terrified  him  before 
he  now  gladly  undertook. 

One  evening,  when  everybody  in  camp 
was  sitting  under  the  birch  trees 
watching  the  sunset,  a  curious  animal 
as  large  as  a  small  dog  ran  shambling 
down  in  front  of  the  shack  and  tried  to 
hide  under  a  pile  of  logs.  Gifford  and 
Gilford's  Irish  terrier,  both  entirely 
new  to  the  woods,  were  up  and  after 
it  in  a  minute. 

"  O,  what  in  the  world  is  it  ?  "  cried 
Miss  Shurtleff.  "  Do  you  suppose  that 
it  is  dangerous  ?  " 

Gifford  would  show  her  he  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  fear.  He  ran  directly 
towards  the  beast,  which,  badly  fright- 
ened as  it  was,  made  but  poor  progress 
over  the  sand. 

Gifford's  dog  was  even  before  him. 
It  attacked  the  animal  with  open 
mouth.  But  it  made  but  one  bite  and 
then  began  to  roll  over  and  over,  yelp- 
ing with  agony.  "Look  out!"  called 
(ino  of  the  guides.  It's  a  porky  hog. 
Better  not  touch  it." 

But  with  Miss  Shurtleff  looking  on 
Gifford  would  have  attacked  a  raging 
lion.  He  raised  a  club  he  had  picked 
up  from  the  ground  in  his  right  hand, 
and  with  the  other  grasped  the  beast 
by  the  back.  But.  like  the  dog,  he 
did  not  keep  his  hold.  His  hand  felt 
as  if  it  were  full  of  hot  needles,  and 
from  his  heroic  lips  came  a  groan  of 
pain. 

But  even  that  was  worth  while,  for 
his  sufferings  called  such  expressions 
of  tender  sympathy  from  the  red 
lips    of    his    divinity    that  Gifford 


would  gladly  have  embraced  an- 
other porcupine.  Tommy,  the  guide, 
pulled  barbed  quills  out  of  Gifford,  who 
bore  the  pain  like  a  Spartan,  and  then 
performed  a  similar  operation  on  the 
dog,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  its  stay 
in  the  woods,  absolutely'  refused  to  go 
within  reaching  distance  of  anything 
that  had  life. 

Doubtless  Gifford  would  have  dis- 
covered his  mistake  earlier  if  the 
two  women  had  not  persisted 
in  always  remaining  together.  Doubt- 
less also  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  his  mis- 
take, though  no  one  believes  that 
cither  Miss  or  Mrs.  Shurtleff  was  a 
party  to  it.  And  the  fact  that  two 
women  called  each  other  by  their  first 
names — Anne  and  Julia — prevented  his 
making  the  discovery  in  that  way. 

Willi  his  left  hand  done  up  in  a  band- 
age to  soothe  the  pain  of  the  porcupine 
quills  Gifford  became  more  than  ever 
the  slave  of  the  young  woman.  She. 
on  her  part,  was  kind  enough  to 
him.  though  she  seemed  anxious  that 
he  should  pay  attention  to  the  older 
lady  rather  than  to  her.  And  Gifford 
obeyed  her  commands  and  waited  on 
the  ancient  person  assiduously.  Once 
the  old  lady  announced  that  she  would 
like  to  drink  some  milk,  fresh  and 
warm  from  the  milking,  and  Gifford,  at 
a  look  from  Miss  Shurtleff.  volunteered 
to  get  up  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  when  Tommy  milked,  and  get 
the  milk  for  her.  That  was  heroic,  for 
Gifford  liked  better  than  most  men  to 
lie  abed  iate  in  the  morning. 

Every  day,  when  he  could  persuade 
them  to  go,  Gifford  took  the  two  women 
out  rowing  or  fishing  or  exploring.  Be- 
fore they  came  to  camp  he  had  been  too 
lazy  to  go  out  on  the  water  unless 
Tommy  pushed  the  boat,  but  now  he 
was  always  ready  to  row  a  boat  con- 
taining both  Miss  Shurtleff  and  her 
mother  any  number  of  weary  miles, 
while  Tommy,  with  a  smile  hidden 
under  his  brown  mustache,  came 
skimming  along  behind,  with  nothing 
but  the  lunch  basket  in  his  skiff. 

When  you  consider  that  Gifford's 
arms  were  short  and  thick,  that  his 
wind  was  bad  and  his  hands  tender, 
and  he  had  never  done  rowing  before 
that  summer,  you  may  begin  to  realize 
the  power  of  love.  Big  blood  blisters 
came  on  the  palms  of  Gifford's  pudgy 
hands,  and  he  suffered  almost  continu- 
ally from  pains  in  his  back  and  legs, 
but  not  for  a  moment  did  he  ever  think 
of  giving  up  the  battle.  Miss  Shurtleff' 
expressed  an  admiration  for  water  lil- 
ies ;  Gifford  waded  out  in  ten  inches 
of  water  and  two  feet  of  mud  to  get 
them,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  his 
footgear  and  trousers.  Miss  Shurtleff 
casually  remarked  that  the  great 
hairy  woodpecker  must  be  a  curious 
looking  bird  ;  Gifford,  fat  and  round, 
climbed  a  forty-foot  pine  stump,  and 
took  a  young  bird  out  of  its  nest  to 
show  her.  Incidentally  the  stump  broke 
as  he  was  coming  down  and  Gifford  fell 
into  the  creek.  Fortunately  the  creek 
bottom  was  good  and  soft. 

The  climax  came  on  Saturday. 
Tommy,  the  guide,  precipitated  matters 
the  night  before. 

"Mr.  Shurtleff  is  coming  Sunday 
morning."  he  said. 

Gifford  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
In  the  more  than  two  weeks  which  had 
passed  since  Miss  Shurtleff  came  to  the 
camp  he  had  never  once  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  her  alone.  And  now 
her  father  was  coming.  For  some  reason 
Gifford  felt  much  afraid  of  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff, though  he  had  never  seen  him.  He 
was  anxious  to  reach  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  with  the  daughter  be- 
fore the  old  man  put  in  his  appearance. 
Only  one  day  remained  in  which  to 
make  the  attempt.  Gifford's  back 
ached  and  his  arms  were  sore  ;  his 
hands  were  one  mass  of  blister.*  and  his 
legs  pained  him  at  every  step.  But  he 
was  game. 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  little  row 
down  to  Big  Dog  lake  ?  "  he  asked  air- 
ily that  Friday  evening  after  supper. 
Big  Dog  lake  was  a  good  twelve  miles 
to  the  south.  Altogether  the  trip 
meant  a  row  of  twenty-five  miles. 

"I'd  like  to  go,  said  Miss  Shurtleff, 
"but  it's  a  terribly  long  row." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Gifford.  and 
Tommy,  the  guide,  retired  to  the  porch 


and  laughed  noiselessly,  with  fine  hand 
over  his  mouth. 

"I'll  take  you  in  my  boat,"  said  Gif- 
ford desperately,  "  and — " 

"  No,"  interrupted  the  young  woman, 
"  1  think  we'd  better  go  together.  We 
can  both  go  in  Tommy's  boat  and  you 
can — " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Gifford;  "I  will 
row  you  both,  of  course,  if  you  prefer 
to  go  together." 

They  started  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Gifford  felt  sure  he  should 
faint  before  they  covered  the  first  five 
miles.  But  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  kept 
on,  though  every  stroke  was  agony. 
Be  had  laid  out  his  plan  of  campaign. 
He  would  wait  until  they  landed 
for  luncheon,  and  then  make  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  the  young  woman 
alone. 

Luncheon  time  came.  Gifford  ate 
almost  nothing.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished their  coffee  he  started  to  walk- 
back  into  the  woods.  Presently  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  cry. 

"Come  here,  quick."  Gifford  was 
calling.  Tommy,  the  guide,  must  have 
been  posted  beforehand.  At  any  rate 
he  did  not  move.  But  the  young  wo- 
man was  up  in  an  instant,  running  back 
through  the  wood's  trail  as  lightly  as  a 
fawn.  The  old  party  sat  still  on  her 
cushion — which  was  as  Gilford  had  ex- 
pected. 

Gifford  wasted  no  time. 

"  Miss  Shurtleff,"  he  began  abruptly, 
"  1  love  you  and  I  made  this  chance  to 
tell  you  so." 

"What?"  said  the  startled  young 
woman. 

' '  Miss  Shurtleff  .  I  love  you, ' '  again  de- 
clared the  red-faced  Gifford.  And 
then  Miss  Shurtleff's  face  broke  into  a 
smile. 

"  Why,  my  dear  man,"  she  said,  "I 
am  Mrs.  Shurtleff.  Julia,  there  on  the 
bank,  is  my  step-daughter,  and  the  only 
Miss  Shurtleff  that  I  know  of." 

Poor  Gifford's  face  was  purple. 

"  You  see,  my  husband  is  thirty-five 
years  older  than  I  am.  But  I'm  not 
angry  with  you.  In  fact,  you've  paid 
me  a  great  compliment.  But  1  thought 
you  knew  all  the  time." 

Mrs.  Shurtleff  wanted  her  step- 
daughter to  help  her  row  back  to 
camp  in  Tommy's  boat,  but  Gifford 
would  not  listen  to  it.  He  was  game 
to  the  end.  He  left  the  camp  that 
night  and  went  back  to  Milwaukee.  Be 
didn't  care  to  wait  and  meet  the  aged 
Mr.  Shurtleff.— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Story  of  a  Good  Cat. 

To  the  Editor*—  1  saw  in  one  of 
your  recent  issues  a  request  for  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  rats.  I  should  say 
get  a  good  cat.  If  1  may  be  allowed  I 
will  give  my  experience  with  a  cat. 

In  the  dry  year  of  1st  14  1  had  some 
barley  hay  left  in  my  barn  that  summer 
and  I  believe  all  the  rats  in  the  county 
came  to  it.  They  were  big  gray  ones, 
and  they  were  thick  enough  to  pitch 
out  with  the  hay  into  the  wagon.  Af- 
ter the  hay  was  gone  they  attacked 
the  harness,  saddles,  etc.  They  were 
a  plague.  Notwithstanding  all  we  could 
do  with  cats,  dogs,  digging  them  out 
and  killing  sixty  at  a  time,  they  con- 
tinued to  annoy  us. 

In  1868  I  built  a  new  house  and  was 
very  careful  to  get  it  rat  proof,  but 
they  got  up  the  back  stairs  and  into 
the  attic  and  walls  at  night.  It  was 
hideous.  I  was  lamenting  my  trouble 
one  day  to  a  neighbor,  and  he  remarked, 
"You  ought  to  have  my  cat."  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "I  have  a  dozen."  •  But,"  said 
he,  "my  cat  will  kill  them.  My  wife 
wants  me  to  kill  her,  for  she  is  killing 
her  chickens."  "Well."  1  said,  "Iwill 
come  over  and  get  her." 

I  forgot  about  it,  but  next  day  the 
old  man  brought  the  cat  over,  and  we 
put  her  up  stairs.  She  was  wild,  but 
we  put  a  pan  of  milk  up  there  and 
waited  for  something  to  happen. 

There  was  nothing  doing  that  night, 
but  the  next  night  there  was  a  scurry- 
ing, squealing  racket,  you  may  be  sure. 
In  a  week  she  had  every  rat  killed  or 
driven  out;  then  she  came  down  and 
went  below  the  house,  out  to  the  out- 
houses, and  then  to  the  barns.  That 


cat  cleaned  the  house  and  ranch  in  a 
month  of  every  rat. 

I  used  to  take  her  in  the  spring  to 
the  dairy  in  the  tules.  When  "tule 
rats"  (white  bellies)  were  as  thick  as 
could  be,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they 
would  be  destroyed  or  driven  off.  I 
have  loaned  her  and  she  would  go  for 
rats  anywhere.  I  have  carried  her  to 
the  granary  and  in  moving  sacks  I 
have  seen  her  catch  three  mice  at  one 
time — one  with  each  foot  and  one  in  her 
mouth.  She  would  jump  from  the  floor 
to  a  tie  8  feet  up  and  catch  a  mouse. 
But  when  there  were  no  rats  or  mice 
she  would  kill  young  chickens  or  pig- 
eons.   She  was  always  forgiven. 

I  kept  her  for  many  years.  An  old 
lady  once  borrowed  hier  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  lost  her  out  of  the 
wagon  coming  home  one  night.  She 
was  in  a  sack.  During  the  night  it 
rained.  The  old  lady  was  nearly  wild. 
She  got  one  of  the  men  up  next  morn- 
ing at  four  o'clock  and  sent  him  back 
on  the  road;  he  found  her  nearly 
drowned,  her  head  out  of  the  sack. 

I  think  some  idiot  killed  her  when 
she  was  out  killing  squirrels  in  the  field. 
I  hope  your  subscriber  will  get  a  cat 
like  her.  James  Millar. 

Dixon. 

Destroying  Fleas. 


A  good  many  inquiries  are  received 
during  the  year  requesting  information 
concerning  methods  of  destroying  fleas, 
and  in  view  of  this  we  feel  that  the  in- 
struction contained  in  a  little  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Experiment  Station  will  be  gladly 
received  in  many  quarters.  According 
to  this  pamphlet,  the  dog  flea  is  one  of 
the  most  annoying.  These  are  small, 
reddish-brown  creatures,  with  a  hard, 
smooth  body  covering,  the;  sides  being 
flattened,  which  enables  the  insects  to 
make  their  way  through  the  hair  with 
ease.  The  larva-  and  pupa^  are  minute 
organisms  hidden  among  the  hair  or  in 
bedding  or  old  clothing. 

Various  remedies  for  fleas  have  been 
devised.  Persian  insect  powder  dusted 
among  the  hairs  of  the  animal  or  in  the 
room  serves  as  a  preventive,  and  on 
the  whole  has  been  very  satisfactory 
wherever  it  was  used. 

Handpicking  is  out  of  the  question 
where  the  insects  have  established 
themselves  in  great  numbers.  How- 
ever, a  single  intruder  may  be  the 
cause  of  much  alarm  and  when  removed 
the  evil  is  remedied. 

The  most  satisfactory  remedy  we 
have  found  is  the  use  of  creolin.  This 
substance  in  diluted  form  has  been 
used  for  various  purposes  for  many 
years,  such  as  disinfectants,  deodor- 
ants, insecticides,  etc.  It  has  not  been, 
however,  generally  recommended  for 
fleas. 

The  time  to  combat  an  insect  pest  is 
when  it  is  in  its  infancy.  The  fleas 
make  their  appearance  on  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  about  our  dwellings, 
and  their  presence  is  easily  recognized 
when  the  animal  begins  to  scratch  and 
bite  his  fur.  As  it  is  among  these 
hairs  they  begin  their  breeding,  the 
treatment  should  begin  here. 

The  animal  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  creolin  and 
water.  This  will  destroy  the  adults  as 
well  as  the  larva?  and  thus  prevent 
further  breeding.  For  dogs  a  3%  so- 
lution should  be  used ;  for  cats  2% 
solution,  as  the  fur  is  more  sensitive 
and  the  hair  finer  and  will  hold  the 
solution  longer. 

Commercial  creolin  may  be  bought  at 
any  drug  store  as  a  blackish-brown 
liquid,  costing  about  J.b  cents  a  pint, 
When  this  is  mixed  with  water  it 
forms  a  milky-white  solution.  The 
proper  mixture  can  be  made  by  means 
of  a  graduated  glass  cylinder.  Where 
this  is  not  available  a  '&%  mixture  can 
be  made  by  adding  four  teaspoonfuls  to 
a  quart  of  water  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  to  a  gallon  of  water.  A  2%  solu- 
tion may  be  made  by  adding  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon.  Shake  well 
and  the  mixture  is  ready  for  use. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  by 
preparing  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
and  applying  it  to  the  animal  with  the 
hands  or  brush,  of  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  completely  submerge  the  patient. 
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Submerging  is  the  easiest  way  and 
should  continue  five  minutes,  so  that 
the  fur  is  thoroughly  saturated.  After 
the  removal  of  the  animal  no  more  at- 
tention is  required  than  if  the  animal 
were  submerged  in  clear  water.  This 
wash  will  kill  all  the  fleas  on  the 
animal. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


One  reason  that  an  omelet  is  so  often 
a  failure  is  the  use  of  too  many  eggs. 
The  more  eggs  the  more  difficult  the 
matter  of  turning  and  folding.  Four 
eggs  are  all  that  should  ever  be  used  at 
one  time. 

Copperas  makes  a  capital  disinfectant 
for  a  kitchen  sink  or  other  place  need- 
ing a  thorough  cleansing.  Take  half  a 
pound  ;  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  when  the  copperas  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  flush  the  pipes  with 
the  solution. 

A  woman  who  is  her  own  laundress 
folds  all  flat  pieces,  like  towels,  pillow- 
cases and  sheets,  carefully  ;  then 
passes  them  several  times  through  the 
wringer.  The  effect  is  as  if  they  had 
been  mangled,  and  it  saves  a  deal  of 
ironing. 

Kerosene  will  not  only  remove  the 
dirt  that  collects  in  a  sort  of  rim  around 
the  sides  of  a  porcelain  bathtub,  but  it 
will  take  off  the  white  blotches  that 
form  on  zinc-lined  bathtubs.  Apply 
with  a  cloth  saturated  in  the  fluid  and 
then  wring  out.  Follow  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  soda. 

To  cook  sweet  potatoes,  Southern 
style,  boil  them  until  nearly  tender. 
Pour  off  the  water  and  stand  the  un- 
covered kettle  on  the  back  of  the  range 
to  steam.  When  ready  to  brown,  peel 
and  cut  in  lengthwise  slices.  For  a 
pint  of  sliced  potatoes,  put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan. 
When  very  hot,  lay  the  potatoes  in, 
sprinkle  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
over  them,  pour  two  tablespoonfuls 
vinegar  over  lightly  and  cook  until 
brown.  Sweet  potatoes  are  richer 
with  two  cookings,  even  when  fried  in 
deep  fat. 

Fish  to  be  eatable  should  be  perfectly 
fresh.  It  deteriorates  rapidly,  especi- 
ally the  white  fish,  such  as  cod,  etc., 
this  class  of  fish  having  little  oil  in  the 
flesh,  it  being  centered  in  the  liver. 
Salmon,  mackerel,  etc.,  have  the  oil 
distributed  throughout  the  body,  which 
gives  them  a  richer  flavor  and  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  preserve  the  fish. 
Fish  should  be  firm  to  the  touch,  with 
the  scales  and  skin  bright  and  the  eyes 
full.  Never  buy  dim  or  limp  fish.  A  fish 
should  be  kept  very  cold  until  time  to 
cook.  It  should  then  be  washed  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  in  ice  cold  water.  Too 
much  water  destroys  the  delicate 
flavor. 

To  clean  gloves,  take  your  five  cents' 
worth  of  gasoline  (nearly  a  quart)  and 
pour  one-third  of  it  into  a  basin  and  be- 
gin your  glove  washing.  It  is  better 
to  wash  three  or  four  pairs  at  one  time. 
Wash  them  all  through  the  firs',  gaso- 
line, which  you  will  find  pretty  black 
when  you  get  through.  Then  pour  out 
a  second  portion  and  wash  all  the  gloves 
again,  rubbing  the  fingers  carefully  and 
thoroughly  so  as  to  get  all  the  dirt  out. 
If  after  this  washing  they  are  not  per- 
fectly clean,  give  them  another  rinsing 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  gaso- 
line. Then  spread  the  gloves  out  on  a 
towel  or  hang  them  on  a  line  near  the 
window,  and  when  nearly  dry  put  them 
on  the  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  shrinking. 

Carpets  which  have  become  spotted 
by  having  liquids,  etc.,  spilt  upon  them 
may  be  freshened  up  and  the  spots  re- 
moved by  going  over  the  surface  with  a 
cloth  dipped  hi  warm  water  in  which 
ammonia  has  been  put.  Painted  or 
enamelled  furniture  is  washed  with  am- 
monia water  or  soap  and  water;  polished 
mahogany  or  other  polished  furniture 
or  iron  bedsteads,  etc.,  may  be  cleaned 
with  beeswax  and  turpentine  applied 
with  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  then 
polished  by  vigorous  rubbing  with  dry 
dusters.  The  beeswax  is  finely  shredded 
into  a  small  jar  and  turpentine  poured 
over  it;  it  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  morn- 
ing. Thin  oilcloth,  such  as  is  used  for 
the  edges  of  bedrooms,  may  be  cleaned 


with  the  beeswax  and  turpentine,  too. 
All  bedroom  ware  must  be  washed,  then 
scalded  with  boiling  water  and  dried 
with  a  clean  cloth.  Bedroom  carpets, 
after  being  well  shaken  or  beaten,  are 
much  improved  and  freshened  by  being 
drawn  over  grass  and  allowed  to  re- 
main on  it  during  the  sunny  part  of  the 
day,  if  the  colors  be  such  as  will  not 
fade  readily. 

A  healing  poultice  for  pressure  in 
breathing  or  for  pleurisy  pains  is  made 
of  onions,  boiled  with  pork  until  half 
done,  then  mashed  or  chopped  and  ap- 
plied hot.  This  was  ordered  for  an 
incipient  case  of  pneumonia  in  a  child, 
and  was  the  only  remedy  tried  for  some 
hours.  It  was  made  to  line  a  jacket 
next  to  the  skin,  and  was  renewed  be- 
fore it  got  cold.  The  remedial  effects 
of  the  mixture  of  heat,  grease  and 
onions  are  remarkable. 

What  to  Eat  gives  some  useful  food 
tests,  among  them  the  following:  When 
purchasing  coffee,  gather  a  little  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  press  firmly.  If 
it  sticks  together  in  a  ball  or  cakes  in 
lumps,  it  contains  some  adulterating 
substance.  Pure  coffee  falls  apart  when 
the  hand  is  opened.  Butter,  when 
heated,  bubbles  up  and  burns;  oleo- 
margarine boils  cheerfully  and  has  a 
distinct  odor.  Tiny  booklets  contain- 
ing red  and  blue  litmus  paper  are  to  be 
had  at  the  druggist's.  The  blue  strips 
will  readily  determine  whether  milk  has 
begun  to  sour  and  will  be  likely  to  cur- 
dle if  used  in  custards.  The  red  strips 
are  useful  when  soda  is  in  the  recipe. 
If  too  much  is  added  the  red  paper 
turns  blue.  This  is  better  than  guess- 
work. 
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Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per- 
sonally or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro- 
duces size  and  quality. 

We  have 
v  a  1  u  a  b  1  e 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer- 
tilizing value 
of  Potash. 

We  wil  1 
send  them 
free    to  any 
farmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaff  cted  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal ;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING"  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


Special  dings! 

ffTnnn  Buys  a  splendid  stock  ranch  of  1140  acres 
4»l  UUU  in  Coast  Range  of  Sonoma  county,  well 
wooded,  well  watered,  well  fenced,  good  improve- 
ments. A  money  maker;  7  miles  from  R.  R.  station, 
tdfinfl  Buys  as  neat,  pretty  and  as  profitable  a 
JC-tUUU  ten-acre  tract  —  full  bearing  orchard, 
mostly  prunes— as  can  be  found  in  Santa  Clara 
county;  warm  belt;  adjoins  town  of  Saratoga;  beau- 
tiful cottage  of  six  rooms;  good  barn;  grounds  nicely 
kept;  electric  cars  pass  the  door.  An  ideal  and 
cheap  place.   Will  exchange. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Because 


i  we  have  the  beat  and  cheapest  Ii 

r  and  the  cheapest  labor,  we  can 
I  and  do  make  the  heat  Saw  Mills  on  earth.  4h.  p.  (ace  cut.)  Cuts  2  000 
ty.  All  elies.  Planem,  Shingle  Mills  and  E.leers  with  our  Pat- 
riable  Friction  Peed;  Portable  Grinding  Kills,  Water  Wheels 
Lath  Mills,  eto.  Our  catalogehowa  all.  Send  fori  u  Lowciitfreighu.' 
i  De  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box   208,  Atlanta.  Ca. 

~'  1  14  Libert "I  |  n       i     I  H— — 


STOCK  RANCHES  a  Specialty. 

California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Mexico  stock  ranches  for  their  mere  value  for  grazing,  but 
valuable  for  prospective  mineral  wealth,  oil,  storage  reservoirs,  agriculture,  timber,  or  townsites. 
Owners  obliged  to  sell  on  account  of  old  age  and  111  health.   Splendid  values. 

We  have  several  vast  tracts  in  southern  California— well  watered  and  famous  for  early  feed — where 
grass  cattle  and  wethers  are  fat  in  April,  when  meats  command  the  highest  price  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  markets. 

How  would  you  like  to  retire  from  the  ranoh  business  and  live  in  the  Garden  City  of  California, 
famous  for  its  excellent  school  system,  within  forty  minutes  of  Stanford  University  and  one  hour  from 
San  Francisco— fifty  passenger  trains  daily?  We  have  a  few  city  and  orchard  homes  at  unusual  bar- 
gains.  We  can  sell  your  ranch,  cattle  and  everything. 

CHAS.  W.  COE  &  CO.,  45  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


y 
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We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN,  Modesto,  California. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

532  California  Street,  Corner  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  three  and  one-half  (3!4)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day, January  2nd,  1904. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society* 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  December  31,  1903 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-quarter  (3M)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day, January  2,  1904. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1903, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows: 
On  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes  and  payable  on 
and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1904.  Dividends 
uncalled  for  are  added  to  the  principal  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1904.        J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


BRIGhTS  DISEASE  AND 
DIABETES  NEWS. 


Office  German  Democrat, 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  7,  1903. 
To  the  Editors  of  California: 

Dear  Sirs — For  many  years  an  editor 
myself,  I  address  you  by  request  and 
as  a  simple  duty.  A  great  discovery 
has  been  made  in  this  city.  It  i  i 
fraught  with  so  much  importance  and 
yet  is  so  hard  to  believe,  that  those 
who  are  personally  cognizant  should 
add  the  weight  of  their  influence,  be  it 
great  or  small. 

I  not  only  know  by  contact  with  many 
of  the  beneficiaries,  but  was  myself  res- 
cued from  Bright's  Disease  by  it.  The 
cure  has  been  found,  and  the  difficulty 
in  believing  it  is  costing  many  lives.  It 
is  astounding  how  far  our  prejudices 
carry  us.  But  the  great  fact  is  here, 
and  acceptance  means  recovery. 

After  my  own  unexpected  release  I 
wouldn't  let  my  friends  rest,  and  sev- 
eral took  the  treatment  and  recovered. 
One  was  Charles  F.  Wacker,  the  Sixth 
street  merchant.  He  had  Diabetes  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  die.  He  got 
well  and  passed  for  a  $5000  policy. 

I  say  to  you  as  a  brother  editor  that 
those  of  your  friends  who  have  Diabetes 
or  Bright's  Disease,  and  every  one 
knows  of  some,  that  they  can  recover. 
I  will  be  glad  as  one  of  the  many  sur- 
vivors out  here  to  give  you  further  in- 
formation.   Yours,  etc., 

Chas.  H.  Engelke. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly-discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes. 

Send  for  literature  to  the  John  J. 
Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  December  29.  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Bed  per  bushel: 

Mav. 
82'  .r.r  S3 
824(<i  si'  . 

 #  


Dec. 

Tuesday   79£#tX>M 

Wednesday   80  #81 

Thursday   80'  .m  Nl^ 

Friday  * — — #  

Saturday  *  #  

Monday   81?»#81H 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 
Dec. 

Tuesday   41  m.41>4 

Wednesday   41'a@41\ 

Thursday   41  &@4I 

Friday  *  #  

Saturday  *  ®  

Monday   42   #41%  45\#44\ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
Whin-  wheat  percental  was  as  follows: 


Mav,  1904. 
tl  SS -a 36'.. 
1  37  ",#1  365B 


Dec,  lwia. 

Wednesday   — — #  

Thursday  *1  4*j  w  

Friday   *  @  

Saturday  *  #  

Monday   1  41  #1  40 

Tuesday   1  8*4#  

•Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  not  given 
evidence  of  active  trading  the  past  week, 
much  of  the  time  having  been  devoted  to 
holiday  observances.  There  were  no  ses- 
sions of  the  Grain  Board  from  Thursday 
until  Monday,  in  consequence  of  Christ- 
mas. Values  remained  q  notably  about 
the  same  as  preceding  week,  with  tend- 
ency on  desirable  milling  grades  decidedly 
against  buyers.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  week  was  the  comparatively  heavy 
clearances.  Saturday  last  proved  the 
banner  day  of  the  season  up  to  date  in 
this  regard,  four  grain  vessels  clearing  on 
that  day.  with  an  aggregate  of  12,:il~ 
tons,  valued  at  $:i23,2~5.  Of  the  above 
5,100  tons  was  wheat,  all  destined  for 
Europe,  and  included  one  straight  cargo 
of  3420  tons,  valuation  £95,000:  There  have 
been  five  wheat  clearances  for  the  week 
and  seven  for  the  month  of  December, 
making  the  total  shipments  larger  than 
for  any  previous  month  the  current  sea- 
son, although  not  much  ahead  of  Octo- 
ber, which  is  second  on  the  list,  showing 
8,000  tons  wheat  exports  in  eleven  clear- 
ances. 

California  Milling  *1  4(1   (a  1  Su 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  3ft  (ai\  374 

Oregon  Club   1  35  #1  40 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1903,  delivery,  ll.ns'iwl.ii. 

May.  1904.  delivery,  »1.3n5a#1.37»i . 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1903,  wheat,  sold  at  t\  .39!-;  May.  1904, 
sold  at  *1 .37'„<a>1.36s8. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations  Ossdto  6ss>;d  -s-drm-s-d 

Freight  rates   1014® — s  124#  s 

Local  market   »1  -Hi^m  38?i   81  8691  374 

Flour. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
current  range,  especially  for  favorite 
marks.  Demand  is  not  very  brisk,  but 
spot  stocks  are  not  heavy,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  prove  so  for  some  months  to 
come. 

Supertlne,  lower  grades  13  00  #8  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  3ft   (a3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  <a>4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25  #4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50   #4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  #4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  #4  15 

Barley. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  week  in 
the  barley  market  was  the  pinching  of 
shorts  on  December  contracts,  this  option 
selling  up  to  $1.18.  Shippers  and  millers, 
however,  refused  to  operate  at  corre- 
spondingly stiff  prices.  For  barley  not 
wanted  to  cover  December  contracts, 
quotable  values  were  without  radical 
change.  There  was  a  heavy  outward 
movement  of  barley  the  current  week,  in- 
cluding three  clearances  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Australia,  the  four  shipments 
aggregating  10,201  tons,  with  a  clearance 
valuation  of  $251,  425. 

Feed,  No.  I  to  choice  H  124(31  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  io  #1  124 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  16^(31  224 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  374f»l  474 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  124#1  S24 


Although  quotable  values  have  not 
changed  to  any  marked  degree  the  past 
week,  the  tendency  has  been  against 
buyers,  especially  on  the  most  desirable 
qualities.  There  were  no  heavy  arrivals 
or  offerings  from  any  quarter.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  market  for  a  consider- 
able quantity,  to  be  purchased  either  here 
or  North,  and  local  demand  is  of  fair 
volume. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   tl  as  @  i  ;i?u 

White,  good  to  choice   1  274#1  324 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  224@1  25 

Milling   1  274(gil  324 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  #1  35 

Black  for  seed   1  50  #1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  224#1  40 


of  Mutton  or  Large  Lamb,  prices  remain- 
ing about  as  last  quoted.  Hogs  were  in 
little  more  than  sufficient  receipt  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  for  fresh  pork.  Largo 
Hogs  inclined  against  sellers,  packers  do- 
ing very  little. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net?  lb  6J£#  7it 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  #64 

Beef.  3rd  quality   5  #  54 

Mutton— ewes,  74(ii8c;  wethers   8  #  84 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  110  to  200  Mis   5«®  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5  #  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  (a  5\4 

Veal,  small,  y  fb   84#  94 

Lamb,  f  lb   9  <a>\0 

Hides,  Skins  and  T  allow. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  desirable 
Hides  and  Pelts  and  values  rule  steady. 
Tallow  is  in  fair  request. 

Bags  anil  Bagging. 

Market  is  lifeless.  Quotable  values  re- 
main nominally  as  previously  noted. 

Bean  Bags  t  41£#5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6^#64i 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5£#7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta.  22xtt>.  spot   ft  "rft'j 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin.  in  lots  of  2000. 

f  100  5  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   32  to  

Wool  Sacks,  34-fb   80  # — 

Honey. 

While  spot  stocks  are  not  heavy,  there 
is  more  than  enough  for  the  immediate 
demand.  Offerings  of  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted are  largely  of  the  lighter  grades  of 
Amber. 

Extracted.  White  Liquid   54#  6 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   44#  5 

Extracted,  Amber    4  #44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34(0.  4 

White  Comb,  1-frames  13  #14 

Amber  Comb   9  #11 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  offering  and  demand  moder- 
ate at  prices  showing  no  quotable  change. 

Good  to  choice,  light  y  lb  274@29 

Dark  25  #28 

Poultry. 

Stocks  carried  over  from  Christmas 
were  large,  particularly  of  Turkeys  and 
Chickens.  Market  has  been  in  unsatis- 
factory condition  for  sellers  most  of  the 
week,  although  getting  into  better  shape 
at  the  close.  Many  retailers  who  bought 
Christmas  Turkeys  early  put  the  retail 
prices  so  high  that  consumers  refused  to 
pay  the  stiff  figures  asked.  The  demand 
on  account  of  New  Year's  day  was  rather 
light. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ¥  tb  t   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  y  lb   16  #  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  y  fb   16  #  18 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   4  50  (tit  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  ftO  3  6  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  (dt  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00   fa  6  00 

Fryers   4  50  #  5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  #450 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50   #  4  (HI 

Ducks,  old,  y  dozen   5  50  @  6  00 

Ducks,  voting,  y  dozen   600  #700 

Geese,  y  pair   2  00  #  2  25 

Goslings,  y  pair   200  #2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   100  #125 

Pigeons,  young   2  (Hi  #  2  25 

Butter. 

Stocks  of  fresh  are  liberal,  especially  of 
other  ifcan  most  select.  Held  butter  is  in 
large  supply,  including  creamery  and 
dairy  product,  as  also  ladle  and  renovated 
stock.  The  market  as  a  whole  lacks 
firmness. 

Creamery,  extra,  *  fb   25  #26 

Creamery,  firsts   28  #24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  #28 

Dairy,  select   23  #24 

Dairy, firsts   20  #22 

Dairy,  seconds   15  #17 

Cold  storage   20  #23 

Mixed  Store   15  #17 

Cheese. 

Flats  are  in  large  supply,  mostly  old  and 
considerable  of  rather  common  quality. 
Market  for  flats,  other  than  for  a  little 
fancy  new,  is  dull  and  weak.  If  con- 
sumers here  would  use  more  old  cheese 
and  less  new,  they  would  be  much  better 
off  and  the  cheese  market  would  be  in 
better  condition.  Old  cheese  is  easily 
digested,  while  new  is  not,  but  how  to  edu- 
cate consumers  properly  in  this  regard  is 
the  question. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   114#124 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  #14 

Eastern   14  #154 

Prices  of  fresh  have  declined  sharply 
since  last  report.  Stocks  are  not  heavy, 
but  dealers  are  afraid  of  the  market.  As 
all  the  fresh  eggs  now  offering  are  show- 
ing good  average  quality,  many  buyers 
are  giving  the  lower  priced  stock  the 
preference. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  #— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  80  #35 

California,  good  to  choice  store   274@324 

Eastern,  cold  storge   25  #27 

Vegetables. 

Receipts  of  fresh  vegetables  have  been 
light  most  of  the  week,  and  for  desirable 
qualities  tolerably  stiff  prices  were  real- 
ized. Much  of  the  stock  offering,  how- 
ever, was  of  rather  poor  quality  and  for 
such  the  market  was  weak.    Onions  were 
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in  increased  snpply,  but  choice  to  select 
were  steadily  held. 

Beans,  Wax.  y  lb.  

Beans,  String,  y  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100  lbs 

Egg  Plant,  y  81  

Garlic,  y  th  

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  y  ctl   

Peas.  Sweet  Garden,  y  lb  

Peppers  Green  y  tb  

Rhubarb,  >  lb  

Summer  Squash,  y  small  box  

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  y  crate.. 

Note.— Large  l>oxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  'pay  boxes."  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50(^60  lbs. 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  has  ruled  tolerably  firm  for 
choice  to  select  Burbanks,  but  slow  and 
weak  for  the  lower  grades,  the  latter  be- 
ing plentiful.  Sw'eets  were  held  at  a 
marked  advance,  under  decreased  offer- 
ings. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  t  60  #  85 

Salinas  Burbanks,  y  cental   1  25  #  1  45 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks  .  75  (<u  1  00 
Sacramento  Kiver  Reds,  y  cental       60  to,  75 

Oregon  Burbanks    8ft  @  1  15 

Sweets   1  60  #  1  75 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Market  is  well  supplied  with  Apples  of 
common  to  medium  grades,  but  there  are 
not  many  strictly  choice  to  select.  For 
the  latter  sort  the  market  inclines  in  favor 
of  the  seller,  while  on  common  qualities 
the  buyer  had  much  his  own  way  as  to 
prices.  Lady  Apples  are  now  receiving 
very  little  attention.  Persimmons  did 
not  make  much  of  a  showing,  neither  was 
there  active  inquiry  for  this  fruit. 
Strawberries  were  in  moderate  receipt, 
but  were  mostly  under  choice  and  sold 
slowly. 

Apples,  fancy.  1*  4-tler  box  I  I  50   #    I  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  y  50- lb  box  7ft  #  125 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  y  fto-tb  box      30   fin  60 

Apples  Lady.  y  box   1  00  (S    1  75 

Pears,  Winter  Nells,  y  40-th  box      1  50  <m   2  On 

Persimmons,  y  box   65  #    1  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda.  y  chest  2  50  <a  4  00 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  y  chest    7  00   &  10  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Business  is  slow  in  this  department,  as 
is  generally  the  ease  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Present  offerings  are  mainly 
Prunes  of  the  larger  sizes  and  Peaches. 
Prunes  are  offering  down  to  2c.  for  the 
four  sizes,  although  no  very  large  quanti- 
ties could  be  secured  under  the  2J(a,2}c. 
basis,  latter  figure  for  Santa  Claras. 
Peaches  are  being  steadily  held,  as  are 
also  Apples,  with  offerings  of  latter  only 
moderate.  Market  for  Apricots,  Pears 
and  Pitted  Plums  is  firm. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples.  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4V4#  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tb  boxes  5  @  54 

Apricots.  Moorpark   8  #104 

Apricots.  Royal,  good  to  choice.  1»  tb   64#  74 

Apricots.  Royal,  fancy   8  #9 

Figs.  10- th  box,  1-th  cartons  55  #75 

Nectarines,  1*  lb   4  #5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  #44 

Peaches,  unpeeled. choice   5  #54 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5Ji#  64 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   74#  8 

Peaches,  peeled  10  #134 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   9  #10 

Pears,  halves,  choice   84@— 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   74#  7*i 

Plums.  Black,  pittetl   54@  64 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   74#  84 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy    5  #7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  t#S4o;  40-50s,  3\#44c; 
ftO-OOs,  3(Oi34c:  00-TOs.  2i.ru  3c;  70 -80s.  2'<ta21tc: 
80-90s,  2#24c;  90-lOOs.  l*#2c;  small,  li<#14c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3)4#  34 

Apples,  quartered   84®  34 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   — #  — 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  y  lb   34®  4 

Raisins. 

Market  is  quiet.  Loose  Raisins  outside 
the  Association  are  selling  i(«  Jc  under  the 
quotations. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

Raisins,  50- fb.  boxes— Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown, 
54c.  per  lb.;  3-crown,  5Sc.  4-crown,  64c;  Seedless 
Muscatels,  44c;  do  floated,  44c;  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas, 44c:  Thompson's  Seedless,  54c 

Malaga,  loose,  2-crown,  5c.  per  lb.;  do  3- 
crown,  5%c:  Valencia  cured,  44c;  Pacific  do, 
3%c;  Oriental  do.  •:>,.-.  Seeded  raisins,  16-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  80.  per  fb.;  choloe,  7s»c;  12-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  64c;  choice,  >>>,v  ;  In  bulk,  fancy, 
7%c;  choice,  T%c. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Frosty  weather  has  operated  against 
activity  or  firmness  in  this  line.  Eight 
carloads  of  Oranges  were  sold  at  the  reg- 
ular auction  in  this  city  Monday  at  follow- 
ing prices:  Fancy  Red'lands  Navels,  $2.05 
@2.25  per  box;  ordinary  fancy  Navels, 
$1.40(3)2.10;  choice  Navels,  $1.00@.$1.6Ti: 
standard  Navels.  80e(u  * I.:i5:  fancy  Crape 
Fruit,  $1.25(<i  1.55;  choice  Grape  Fruit, 
$1.00(«1.50.  No  more  auction  sales  until 
Monday.  Jan.  4. 

Oranges,  Washiugtou  Navels,  y  box. t  85  #2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  y  box   75  #1  25 

Oranges,  Japanese,  as  to  size  of  box  75  #150 
Lemons,  California,  select,  y  box —  2  25  #2  50 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice  .  1  50  #2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   #1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  y  box   1  25  #2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  y  box   4  00  #4  50 

Nuts. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  other  than 
a  small  jobbing  way.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  10  #19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  ...10  #11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  7  #8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  6  #  6 
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California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @H 

California  Walnuts,  standard   12  @13 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   8  (§)10 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4v4@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   SlA 

Wine. 

Not  much  doing  in  a,  wholesale  way  in 
wine  of  any  description.  Wholesale 
values  for  dry  wines  of  1903  vintage  may 
be  said  to  range  from  15@17c  per  gallon 
for  good  to  choice.  To  sell  freely  it 
would  be  difficult  to  realize  over  inside 
figures  for  choice  offerings,  but  to  buy 
freely  top  quotations  would  have  to  be 
paid,  possibly  a  little  more  for  select 
stock.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  373,400  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  356,450  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  107,376 

Wheat,  ctls   43,633 

Barley,  etls  150,407 

Oats,  ctls   11,450 

Corn,  ctls   1,996 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   8,749 

Potatoes,  sks   26,298 

Onions,  sks   1,416 

Hay,  tons   2,008 

Wool,  hales   996 

Hops,  bales   963 


Since 

Same  tim 

July  1, 1903. 

last  year. 

2,981,557 

3,557,017 

1,117,921 

3,322,232 

4,043,978 

3,957,463 

646,286 

586,942 

77,309 

43,913 

33,198 

96,622 

519,952 

574,893 

682,606 

723,475 

94,871 

138,151 

103,427 

89,167 

33,144 

35,881 

24,674 

11,250 

KXPOHTS    IIY  SKA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  hi  sk   88,784 

Wheat,  ctls   843 

Barley,  ctls   70,874 

Oats,  ctls   347 

Corn,  ctls   609 

Beans,  sks   612 

Hay,  bales   4,857 

Wool,  lbs   37,257 

Hops,  lbs   5,843 

Honey,  cases   53 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,884 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1903.  last  year. 


2,017,544 
43  4, MHO 

3,232,752 
13,143 
9,808 
21,084 
89,095 
1,651,525 
439,489 
3,692 
51,010 


2,525,650 
2,813,569 
3,029,568 
23,401 
28,300 
17,381 
106,183 
445,969 
299,076 
2,730 
47,424 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  15.  1903. 

747.113.— Hoisting  Apparatus— C.  J.  Allen,  S.  F. 
747,116.— Lock— W.  Amstalden.  Amador  Citv,  Cal. 
747,291. — Process — D.  M.  Balch,  Coronado,  Cal. 

747.119.  — Hanger— H.  Barry,  S.  F. 

746,914.— Vapor  Generator— F.  H,  Bates,  S.  F. 

747. 120.  — Building  Construction— J.  W.  Beau- 
mont, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

746,062.— Can  Header— Black  &  Smith,  S.  F. 

747,037.— Rail  Joint— R.  C.  Bott,  Grouse,  Or. 

747,298.— Clutch— T.  Carroll,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

747,136.— Hailroad  Rail  Fastener— C.  G.  Cham- 
berlain, Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 

746,790.— Fowl  Fotntain— S.  H.  Church,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal, 

747.145.— Hand  Hold— G.  W.  Covington,  Emery- 
ville, Cal. 

746.685.  — Cattle  Guard— Dement  &  Prendergast, 
Blaine,  Wash. 

746.686.  — Saw— E.  B.  Dennison,  Eureka,  Cal. 
747,151.— Steam  Cooker— F.  A.  Dixon,  San  Jose, 

Cal. 

747,155.— Trolley  Switch  |  L,  E.  Elwell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

747,054.— Pitman— D.  W.  Fagalde,  Douglas,  Or. 
74g,815. — Can— D.  Ghirardelli,  S.  F. 
746,816.— Truck— C.  A  Goddard.  Seattle,  Wash. 
747,176.— Bed  Bottom— J.  Hoey,  S.  F. 
746,842.— Bottle— Irwin  &  Jackson,  S.  F. 
746,720.— Pulp  Remover—  H.  H,  Lvon,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

746,982.— Saw  Sharpener  —  McCauley  &  Renie. 

Hoquiam,  Cal. 
746,977.— Railroad  Signal— Mills  &  PidJington, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
747,326.— Railroad  Signal— Mills  &  Piddington, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
746,869.— Preventing  Snoring  —  S.  A.  Moulton, 

Campbell,  Cal. 
747,212.— Display  Light— D.  J.  O'Brien.  S.  F. 
747,083.— Undercutteh  —  J.  Pierce,    Turn  water. 
Wash. 

747,223.— Deep  Well  Pump— G.  C.  Richards,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

746,880. — Cane — L.  R.  Robertson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
747,008.— Hose  Coupling— H.  E.  Smith,  Roslyn, 
Wash. 

746.897.— Pencil  Case  —  B.  F.  Stuart,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

747,268.— Gold  Saving  Device— S.  C  Szenaaski, 
S.  F. 

746,899.— Furnace— J.  Todd,  Seattle,  Wash. 


July  9,  1900. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  And  $2.00, 
for  which  please  send  me  by  express  six  bottles  of 
Elixir.  I  am  having  great  luck  with  the  Elixir. 
It  has,  I  think,  cured  a  splint  on  a  horse  that  has 
been  lame  for  two  years,  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Also  cured  a  colt  that  had  a  very  bad 
sprain  of  the  ankle.  I  think  I  can  do  you  some 
good  here,  for  I  can  say  without  reserve  that  you 
have  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  have  ever  seen. 
Yours  truly,  E.  D.  GULICK,  Maple  Avenue  Driv- 
ing Park,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Cured  Two  Spavins. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have  used  your 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  have  cured  two  spavins. 
I  consider  it  excellent. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  E.  TANSKI. 


Closing-Out  Sale! 
REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Bargains  In  sows  bred  for  winter  and  spring  far- 
row. JOS.  P.  KELLY,  Waddington,  Cal. 


THE  TIME  TO  VACCINATE  AGAINST  BLACK  LEG 

IS  BEFORE  YOl  HAVE  TROUBLE. 

VACCINATION  IS  THEN  CHEAP  INSURANCE  (10  cents  per  head  or  less  if  you  buy  our  vacciue  in  quantities  to 
get  discounts). 

Cutter's  Vaccines  are  California  Stockmen's  Favorites. 

(A  canvass  of  your  neighbors  will  convince  you  on  this  point).  They  are  safer  and  therefore  cheaper  than  even  free  vac- 
cine, because  of  the  rigid  care  used  in  manufacturing  and  testing. 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE  IS  SUPPLIED  IN  POWDER,  STRJNG  AND  PILL  FORM. 

WE  RECOMMEND  OUR  BLACK  LEG  PILLS  as  being  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  form  of 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  to  use.    Write  for  description  of  them  and  CUTTER'S  SPECIAL  BLACK  PILL  INJECTOR. 

We  also  manufacture  ANTHRAX  (OR  CHARBON)  VACCINE,  single  and  double.  Thousands  of  doses  of  it  were 
used  this  season  in  herds  already  affected  with  Anthrax  (or  Charbon),  and  in  every  instance  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  stopped. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ANTHRAX  AND  BLACK  LEG  BOOKLETS,  ALSO  PRICES  AND  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  vaccines,  accept  no  substitutes,  but  order  direct  from 

THF  TTTTTPP  T  ARfiPATfiPV  3228  RJALTO  BUILDING.  J  Formerly  located  at  Fresno,  but  now 
1111-    V^U  11L.1V    1-tt.LJUlVxi  1  \JS\  1  *        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.         /  located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 


IVLALTTtOID 


CHOICE  TULARE  LAKE 
ALFALFA  SEED. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed 
direct  From  headquarters  and 
save  money? 

We  are  offering  choice  Alfalfa 
Seed  grown  about  Tulare  Lake 
in  either  car  lots  or  less* 

If  interested,  write  us  for  sam- 
ples and  prices.  Samples  free 
to  any  address. 


KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed  In  the  State. 


i  COULSON'S  GROWING  CHICK  FOOD 

If  you  like  to  see  chicks  dive  into  the  feed  as  though  they  like  it;  if  you 
want  to  see  the  little  chicks  always  spry  and  healthy;  if  you  want  them  to 
grow  rapidly  and  mature  quickly,  then  you  want  to  feed  them  the  first  two 
months  on 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD 

and  you  will  he  pleased  with  the  way  your  little  chicks  are  growing.  No 
bowel  trouble,  no  weakness  amongst  the  chicks,  if  they  are  raised  on 

COULSON'S  GROWING  CHICK  FOOD 

Coulson's  Chick  Pood  will  cost  you  more  than  some  other  feeds,  but 
Coulson's  Chick  Food  will  raise  the  finest  and  largest  chicks. 

If  you  are  going  to  raise  any  chicks  this  year  give  it  a  trial  and  you 
will  be  well  pleased  how  nice  your  chicks  will  be  and  they  will  grow. 
Coulson's  Chick  Food  and  Coulson's  Egg  Food  for  sale  by 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.  INC.  FEED  MORES,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 

RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


It's  You  We're  Talking  To- 

And  if  you're  a  man  of  business  you'll  talk  back. 

You  want  those  old  accounts  and  notes,  etc.,  col- 
lected? 

Then  start  the  new  year  right  and  send  them  to 
us.   You'll  be  surprised  at  results. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

Suite  18  Evans  Block,         RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNI  i . 


SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  FK.  SNOIA/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  new  high  grade  roof- 
ing for  low  cost  work.  On 
sheds,  factories,  warehouses, 
barns,  depots,  wharves.  All 
buildings  of  large  roof  sur- 
face that  require  protection 
from  the  elements.  A  better 
roofing  at  the  lame  price  has 
never  been  produced. 

Send  for  booklet.  4 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  busines*  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  aDd  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1878. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coai-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Single  and  Double  Acting 
Deep  Well  Pumps 

of  the  highest  efficiency. 

STEAM  AND  GEARED  PUMPS 

pumping  water  supply  for  cities, 
railroads  and  factories. 
THE  DOWNIE  PUMP  COMPANY. 
Box  21,  Downlevllle,  Pa. 
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SHARPLES 
BULAR 
IA1RY 

•eparator 

Entirely  different 
from   anv  other 
sepeLra.rtor;  more 
simple,  durable,  con- 
venient,  safe  and  effi- 
t.  That  is  why  the  de- 
mand for 

THE  TUBULAR 

Is  so  great  and  why  Sharpies  Separator  Works 

is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Examine  the  Tubular  and 
you  will  buy  no  other.  Write  for  frcecatalug  N  131 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,     P.  M.  SHARPLES, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOUND $7 

FOR 


A.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

that  does  the  workperl'eci  ly,  AU- 

tom  atk  ai.lv.  without  pow- 
er or  obemloals,      »<>  miiiuten. 
Ql'ABA\ii:£l)'  Agent* 
wanted,  either  sex.  Address 
T ALLEY  SIKIM.TY  CO., 
Dept.  G     Los  Ange.es.  California. 


mm 


ITA30 N"5  OfLCATt 
mot 


I  CREAfl  Or-PtRPtCTIOM 

THtsej-p  OrXMiriivcAxt  i*nr 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 

**Xt  A«KT4  AMD  rlAXy»ACTuMW 

PtULUM*    C«A  I  J 

Vv>\l Tg:  rQK  oua.  Catalogue. 


WIR 


FENG 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  £,|RCN  WORKS 

19  F  R I MONT  ST.  S^N  FPJiHCliCC 


- 

*** 

— 

— 

1 

I 

It  Will  Be  a  Long 

time  before  you  have  to  renew  the  Page  Fence  you 

put  up  these  last  years.    It  lasts  so  long. 

PAfiK  WOVEN  WIKK  FEM'K  l<>.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


LIKE  A  BOARD  FENCE 

Easily  Erected 
No  Experience 
or  Expensive 
Tools  Required 

Truss  and 
Cable  Fence 

Can  be  erected  one  strand  at  a  time 
Just  like  a  board  fence  using  as  many 
or  as  few  strands  as  desired.  Each 
strand  is  independent  from  the  others 
and  bearing  down  on  the  top  will  not 
cause  a  sagging  peculiar  to  woven 
wire  fences. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Pacific    Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 
401  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FORESTRY. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


Great  Trees  in  Humboldt  County. 


"Fresno"  Improved|Scraper. 

84-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  4  CO  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


To  the  Editor: — As  no  one  seems 
able  to  bring  to  view  a  larger  oak  than 
the  Hooker  oak,  it  must  be  the  general 
impression  that  this  is  the  largest  oak 
in  California.  Such  honors,  however, 
hardly  belong  to  the  Hooker  oak  just 
yet,  magnificent  tree  though  it  is. 
Here  at  Ettersburg  there  are  several 
oak  trees  that  have  a  greater  girth 
than  the.  Hooker  oak,  and  the  monarch 
of  them  all  stands  far  up  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  about  7  miles  northwest  of 
Ettersburg.  (For  convenience  in  locat- 
ing on  the  maps,  as  Ettersburg  is  young 
yet,  the  tree  is  about  10  or  12  miles 
north  of  Shelter  Cove.;  It  is  of  the 
"  maul  oak  "  species — a  species  that  is 
a  veritable  emblem  of  perseverance, 
endurance  and  mighty  strength.  While 
I  have  not  the  accurate  girth  of  the 
tree,  it  measures  between  30  and  38 
feet  in  circumference.  I  will,  however, 
send  in  the  careful  measurements  at  my 
first  convenience  to  visit  the  old  giant 
of  the  forest. 

As  for  tall  oak  trees,  I  would  say  for 
Mr.  H.  J.  Dennison  of  Nordhoff ,  "that 
130  feet  is  not  so  very  tall  for  the 
"  tan  oak  "  species  in  this  locality.  A 
few  years  ago  I  built  my  house  under 
one  of  these  tan  oak  trees;  but,  as  the 
acorns  were  dropping  on  the  roof  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  my  sleep 
was  not  the  best;  so  I  grubbed  it  up 
and  it  measured  135  feet.  Another 
very  tall  tree  of  this  species,  about  3 
feet  in  diameter,  stood  on  the  edge  of  a 
75-foot  bluff  and  measured  about  150  feet 
high.  Both  of  these  trees  stood  inde- 
pendent and  free  and  towered  up  like 
young  firs. 

Prof.  J.  Burtt  Davy  makes  mention 
in  his  "Stock  Ranges  of  Northwestern 
California,-'  published  as  Bulletin  No.  12 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
Washington,  of  a  tan  oak  on  the  Clark 
ranch  that  measured  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference. So  it  would  seem  that  the 
Hooker  oak.  the  Beauty  of  Tulare  and 
the  Ojai  Valley  oak  may  all  have  to  go 
into  the  beauty  class. 

Ettersburg  also  boasts  of  a  mairone 
tree  that  is  probably  the  noblest  speci- 
men of  its  species  in  existence.  It  is 
faultless  in  form,  65  feet  tall,  and  the 
branches  are  dense  everywhere  and 
measure  270  feet  in  circumference.  The 
body  measures  24  feet  4  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  7  feet  from  the  ground 
it  measures,  on  a  level  through  the 
widening  of  a  crotch,  between  11  and  12 
feet,  through  solid  wood.  It  is  the  old 
council  tree  where  the  Indians  of  the 
coast  used  to  meet  the  interior  tribes  in 
council.  This  tree  stands  on  a  ki.oll 
*  mile  from  Ettersburg  postoflice  and 
is  as  vigorous  as  a  sapling,  and,  should 
nothing  befall  it,  it  must  eventually  be- 
come a  great  deal  larger. 

Albert  F.  Etteh. 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  county. 


SPRAYING---*.^ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made  of   Bnest  optical 
glass.  Will  not  rust.  Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOGTJE  OPTICAL  CO., 
•ill  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro' 
tection  against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agentt  Wanted  Everywhere 

JWWRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange. 
\VM.  Diuieh,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  SS- 57- 59-6  I  Fint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

HLAKE,  MOFFITT  4  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


The  U.  S.  Separator 

Is  the  beacon  light  that  shines  in  many 
thousands  of  homes,  keeping  the  good  ship 
"Success"  with  her  load  of  prosperity  from 
foundering  on  the  rocks  of  Loss,  Repairs, 
Waste,  etc.,  that  are  daily  encountered  by 
those  who  are  the  unfortunate  users  of  poor 
skimming  and  poorly  constructed  machines. 

The  best  is  the  cheapest,  first,  last,  and 
always,  which  is  why  the  U  S.  Separator  is 
so  popular     Write  for  catalogues. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
w        BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


The  Beacon  Light  of  Hope 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 

No.  46  Another  of  our 
ten  stock  sizes.  We 
make  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  special  sizes. 
These  houses  are  suit- 
able for  all  climates. 
They  are  strong  and 
substantial,  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  roofed 
with  the  best  material. 
Windows  and  doors  can 
be  placed  where  de- 
sired Anyone  can  set 
them  up 

Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  with  Prices. 

BURNHAM- 

STANDEFORD  CO.. 
Manufacturers,  Wash- 
ington St.,  bet.  1st  and 
2nd.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office, 
40  New  Montgomery  St. 


Every  Intelligent  market  gardener 
absolutely  needs  Maule's 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  S50.000  to  publish.  If  you 
have  a  garden  yon  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  It  to 

Vv'm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Gaboon  I 

Is  Practical. 

That's  why  It  hus  lived  and 
(frown  fur  45  yean*,  Mrring 
Meed  and  making  money  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers.  Huns  easy,  bowh 
uniform,  sows  as  hltrh  ae  ■  " 
acres  a  day.  This  yaar  we 
are  sending  out  abaolutaly 
Ira*  a 

SEED  SOWER'S  MANUAL, 

tellimr  bow.wlienu  d  what 
to  sow.  Write  tor  It. 

GoodcllCo..  68Maln St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


gPRAYING 

V  brlnirsfrultsandflowers.  We  make 
the  Hifht  appliances.  Special  adapta- 
tion to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

«0 ,ijl«,.  Noule.. faoae.  .tuebmentt . naanlw, 
eT.rlfpra7IneMM.Kr7.  Writ,  for  frM  catalog. 

Ths  Darning  Co.,  Salem,  O. 
Wttttm  Astnt*,  /Ir-.i  "  1  UubMl,  Chicago. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  deliciooa  flavor. 

Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kraaaer  cV  Bro.f  Milton,  Pa. 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pays 
when  you  can  turn  It 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pav.    With  over 
_.  500  positions  to  nil  a  year, 

„.id  with  the  Income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  verv  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
vou  to  secure  vou  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  vour  course  of  Instruction,  or  to  return 
vour  mone'v  In  full.  Tills  Is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R.    L.  DURHAffl, 
305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  »25:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assav,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Puhllo  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franoisco.   Telephone  Bush  848 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.   Stock  for  sale. 

THE   SAN   GABRIEL   VALLEY  HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

A.  GORDON,  Hueneme, Ventura  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  registered  "O.  I.  C."  (Ohio  Improved  Chester) 
Swine.   All  ages  for  sale. 


THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal. 
Berkshire  Hogs.   Jersey  Cattle. 


Prize-winning 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Suc*s  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN,  Cottonwood  Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  riarred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  M5.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  tine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.    Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLElu  508  SacramentoSt.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


x  ,  nuo  ouui  atneiiLU  ai>.,  oau  r  i  an- 

Poultry  Supplies 


California's  Finest  Holsteins 

Herd  headed  by  sires  whose  dams  have  seven-day 
official  records  of  over  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter. 
Over  sixty  (60)  cows  and  heifers  in  our  herd  have 
official  advanced  registered  records. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CJ. 

No.  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexea  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  jnECHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep, 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SAM- A 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

FOR 

SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWCHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 
FOR  SALE. 

Dairy-Bred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

Thoroughbred  from  the  best  dairy  families. 
Sired  oy  my  New  Ycik  bull,  "Princess  Duke." 
Bui  calves  from  3  months  to  1  year  old. 
Come  and  see  the  stock. 
Phone  RED  123.  I.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford,  Cal. 

CRONK'S 
Improved 

Staple  Puller  -  11  in.  long 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pnll  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutter  that 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  SI  .OO,  postage  paid 
CRONK  &  CARRIER  MFG. CO.,  Elmira.N.  v. 

Ear  Labels 

for   SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.    Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pacl  tic 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


NO  HUMBUG  ■  Brighton's 

Swine  V,  Stock  Marker  mod  C»lf  Debomer.    Stop!  twine 
from  rooting.    M»kei48  different  cm  majki.  Extrmota 
Horns-  Price  |1. 60.  Send  $1  for  triel.  If  1 1  suite.  Bend  ba.1- §  t 
tnoe.  PetM  May  «,  1902.   Hog  t>nd  Ct»lf  Holder  only  75o 
GEORGE  BOOS,  Mfr.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


f 


WRITE  US. 


You  vaccinate  your  stock, 
You  contemplate  vaccinating, 
You  desire  information  about  vaccines, 
OUR  VACCINES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  PRICED,  RELIABLE  GOODS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

The  United  States  Vaccine  Company,  Inc. 

Kirke,  Geary  &  Co.,  Sacramento.  |~ p  f~~»  |~ 7  ^S.TNJ  /■ — >  w 
Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  *^  rvC/Ol  lV_l,  V — '  f~\. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^™*^ 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■ai   MflNUpaCTURED    III     I— ■ 

N   OHI.ANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 


TRUE 


KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Steet  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  Is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  CHATHAM 


The  above  cut  represents  the  "Famous"  Chatham 
Canning  Mill  with  Sacker  Attached,  which  won  the 
Fiist  Prize  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
this  fall. 


Foul  seeds  and  cracked  grain  require  just  as  much 
time  to  put  into  the  ground  and  just  as  much  room 
in  the  ground. 

This  machine  will  clean  any  kind  of  grain,  taking 
out  all  foul  seeds,  separating  oats  from  wheat, 
cleaning  and  grading  barley,  cleaning  alfalfa.  We 
have  special  screens  for  cleaning  all  sizes  of  beans. 
Over  one  thousand  of  these  Fanning  Mills  now  in 
use  in  California. 

Send  for  one  of  our  beautiful  circulars,  telling 
you  how  to  make  "Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

We  pay  all  freight. 


GEO. 

General  Agent, 


W.  FOOTT, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  £SLWM 
5000  Apple  Trees, 

S&JO  per  IOO. 

4  to  6  ft.;  Extra  Well  Rooted;  Clean;  tirafted 
on  Whole  Roots  ami  Free  from  All  Pesta. 

Yellow  Bellflowcr,  Y.  N.  Pippin. 

Refes  to  City  Bank,         ucmbv  cuau/ 
Santa  Cruz.  MLNKY   on  AW. 

Burbank's  New  Productions. 

Phenomenal  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants. 
Primus  and  Dewberry  (May's  Hybrid  and  Lucretia) . 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

"FAIROAKS  BERRY  FARM,"     FAIROAKS,  CAL. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale.  BARTLETT 
PEAR  TKKES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  he  grown.  A  few  hundred 
lirst -class  APPLE  TKKKS.  also  -MAMMOTH  and 
L(  M  ;  AN  HEHKY  TIPS.  WKI.T.  U<  )i  ITKD  VINES. 
Write    for  Prices! 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

F*asadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  hest  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trlfoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  hetter 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants'.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suhurban  108. 

PHILLIPS  CLING 

and  other  Nursery  Trees  at 
REDUCED  PRICES  I 

THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

a  specialty! 

L..  L.  CROCKER  LOOMIS,  CAL. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress— Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINHOLDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 


«*THE.* 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 

ALMOND.  I.  X.  L.,  Non  Parell,  Ne  Plus 

Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  ,  French  and  Sugar. 

COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 

APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 

Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIOHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  300  illus- 
trations.  Ready  January  1st. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-X.DEWEY.STRONG  &C0^E7, 


PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.S.F. 


Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY  \  brandywine. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cuthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  huyiug.  Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CAL 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees ;  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
OLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write-    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^^^  CALIFORNIA. 


TREE5 

 AND  

VINES. 

LEADING 
COMMERCIAL 
VARIETIES. 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co* 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Write  for  Price  List. 


fERKYS 


Seeds 

cost  more — yield  more- 
save. ill  experimenting — 
save  Jisappoinunents.  48 
ears  ihe  standard  Seeds. 
_  Did  by  all  dealers.  1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit.  Mich. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

ar"  .t  Nur.,rv.    OTHERS  FAIL 
lit  Book  Frn-.  Kc.ult  of  7H  year.'  experience 
'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


FRUIT  TREES, 


All 

Kinds. 


LET  US  PRICE  YOPR  LIST  OF  WANTS. 
MAYBE  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  SOME  MONEY 
1904  CATALOG  NOW  READY. 


PIONEER  NURSERIES 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
LARGE  PLANTERS. 
CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


iPEAS  FROM  PUGE/T  SOUNEK 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  ereatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  hilped  us  to  develop  some  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  a.re  far  in  a.dva.nce  of  anything!  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
rvurvhody  to  try  these  pens,  h.  nee  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER: 
Wo  will  send  1  ounce  of  each  of  three  beet  variolic,  end  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  lor  1  O  eta.  Scad  your  order  today. 

LILLY.  BOGARDUS  <&  CO..  Dept.  S.  Seattle  on  the  Sound. 


TO  GROW 

GOOD  FRUIT 


GET 


TREES 

WITH 

Good  Roots 

AND 

TruetoName. 

Sebastopol 
Nurseries, 

T.J.  TRUE,  Prop. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 


I 


k  i 


RE 


■SOLE.  PROPRIETORS  AND   INTRODUCERS  OF 

burbankS  new  plum-maynard, 

TJfE  GREAT  FROST-RESISTING 

ODILfTON  APRICOT 

Also  the  most  complete  line  of  Deciduous 
Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  etc. ,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  our 
Traveling  Salesman,  or  write  for  complete 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 


5alem  Oregon 


_  ? 


_12th  Street. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  11.00  per  lh. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rockv  Ford.  Colo.   


BERRY  PLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  over  5  tons  of  fruit 
on  %  acre.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBBEE. 
Knral  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Loa  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna, 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  9.  en- 
titled "The  Fin,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing.' 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH,  OR  $15  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 
trees' from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  tig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  by  mail.  SOc. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


January  2,  1904. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  $5.00  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips,  $15.00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


BLUE  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  PINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 

Our  stock  is  very  large.  "Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Nurseries 


3:20  Acre9 


Make  a  Specialty  of  all  kinds  of 

FRUIT  TREES 


-AND- 


O 


GRAPE  VINES 


UR  STOCK  IS  GROWN  ON  VIRGIN  SOIL  and  the  root  system  is 
perfect.    Do  not  buy  your  stock  until  you  get  our  prices. 


We  also  sell  the  Genuine  Commercial 


SMYRNA  FIG 


And  we  will  supply  our  customers  with  the  necessary  Fig  Wasps  for  fer- 
tilizing this  fig  free  of  cost. 

Catalogue  free — address 

F\  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor. 

Box:  4:2.  F*R ES NO,  CAL. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


(INC) 


WE  OFFER  A  FULL  LINE,  INCLUDING 


CLING  PEACHES,  BLACK  WALNUTS, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS, 

CAROLINA  POPLARS, 


BUY 
STURDY 
CHICO 
TREES. 


grown  on  virgin  soil  and  free  from  bacterial  and 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests.  They  are  the 
kind  that  grow  and  PAY! 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  ,2°°"3'd 


Chico,  Cal. 


J 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dairy  Separators 

TJUNDREDS  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST 
^    and  giving  perfect  satisfaction  and  the  daily 
increase  of  sales  is  advancing  rapidly. 

WHY? 

DEf  ATTCU  THEY  ARE  ENDORSED  VERY 

DEAjXX  U  uLZ,  highly  by  all  users,  including  all 
b      the  Leading  Creameries  and  Dairies  of  the  State. 
^    Send  for  list  of  satisfied  users  and  then  decide  for 
yourself  where  to  place  your  order. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SACRAMENTO.     SAN  FRANCISCO.     LOS  ANGELES. 


ESTABLISHED  1QOS. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  of  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  ot  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

*»"If  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAHENTAL 
SHADE  TREES  for 
STREET  and  ROADSIDE. 


Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Grape  Vines,  Resisting  Vines. 

NTT  TT  HTPThPQ  Jordan  almond,  chestnut,  walnut  and 

1NU  1     1  IXJCiCO  PISTACHIO  NUT.  • 

Complete  Stock  of  Large  Palms,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Climbers  and  Flowering  Shrubs, 

New  Catalogue  of  72  Pages  Mailed  Free. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE. 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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«  D  "  AND  "  y  "  GAS,  GASOLINE  AND  DISTILLATE 

-  ENGINES. 


VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL. 


FROM  ONE  TO  TWENTY-FIVE  HORSE  POWER.  4D£ISS?/OR  ALL  PURP0SES  WHERE  ™VER 


Exclusive  contracts  made  in  all  open  territory.    Special  Catalogue  furnished  on  application. 


IS  REQUIRED. 


Deere  Implement  Company 


GENERAL  AGENTS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  50  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Hurhank 
for  1300.  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  Wickson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
30  to  30  s  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Eastern  markets  in  1903 
whenever  sold  in  compet  it  ion  with  the  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Hur- 
bank  buds. 

My  Hartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
trees  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1856 
by  the  late  C.  W.  Reed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  hanks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  prolific  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  variet  ies  and  all  others  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  "th  floor,  rooms  20-31, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLKS  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  ?th  floor,  Rooms  30-81, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. f 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  %  9.00  per  1000. 


111. INI 

11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Orchard  Lever  "IT  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

ie>  &  18  DRUM/W  ST..      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jaoksorj  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pvimp  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


BEST  PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTB. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dlmas,  Cal. 


Or, 


Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

We  have  tbem  new  at  $425  and  second  band 
just  as  good  as  new  at  $350  UP. 

BE  UP-TO-DATEl  BE  ECONOMICAL  I 


INVESTIGATE! 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 

A.  C.  Wheelock,  Mgr. 
1814  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHEAP  RATES  ^^S^*' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Loa  Angeles. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  2. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  January  9,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Scotch  Bull  and  the  Palm  Trees. 


Is  it  not  a  little  startling  and  interesting  to  see  a 
stalwart  bull  of  a  breed  developed  amid  the  snows 
and  scrubby  upland  pastures  of  Ayrshire  pleasantly 
parading  beside  the  palm  trees  in  Kings  county,  Cali- 
fornia? It  is  a  fact,  however,  as  shown  by  repeated 
instances,  that  the  mild  California  climate  and  the 
rich  pasturage  of  a  well-watered  semi-tropical  situa- 
tion enable  breeds  of  cattle  developed  under  more 
trying  conditions  to  reach  quicker  and  fuller  develop- 
ment than  they  could  attain  in  the  more  trying  cli- 
mates from  which  they  came.  California  is  likely  to 
make  the  records  for  all  the  breeds  of  improved  ani- 
mals. Already  California  has  the  queen  of  the  turf 
to  her  account  in  the  person  of  Lou  Dillon,  bred  at 
Santa  Rosa,  and  one  of  the  Pierce  Holstein-Friesians 
of  San  Joaquin  has  done  something  just  as  wonderful 
in  the  work  of  cows.  In  due  time  we  shall  have  such 
triumphs,  probably,  in  all  the  breeds  of  live  stock. 

When  the  Ayrshire  bull,  Riverside  Gladiator,  was 
in  the  ring  at  the  Hanford  Fair,  Prof.  True  of 
Nevada  spoke  of  him  as  being  a  typical  Ayrshire, 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  undersized.  He  was  given 
first  place  as  best  bull,  and  backed  by  Bessie  Doug- 
las of  Riverside,  Elsinore  and  Girt  Drummond,  won 
the  first  for  the  best  herd. 

Riverside  Gladiator  (son 
Maple  Grove  and  the  cow 
purchased  by  J.  W.  and  J. 
from  Mr.  Yoakam  of  the 
Farm,  who  bought  him  of 
York.  While  Mr.  Converse  owned  the  bull  lie  was 
exhibited  several  times  and  won  first  prize  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  Hagerstown,  Md.  He  was  given  second  place — 
his  half  brother  winning  over  him — at  Sandy  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  York,  Pa.,  and  Frederick, 
Md. 

The  breeding  of  Ayrshire  cattle  is  comparatively  a 
new  industry  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Messrs. 
McCord  find  them  especially  good  for  making  veal  on 
skim  milk  and  baby  beef,  as  they  are  very  hardy  and 
fatten  at  any  age.  They  also  think  that  they  are 
valuable  to  cross  with  other  breeds  and  grade  up  a 
dairy  herd. 

The  people  of  the  central  part  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  have  been  making  the  mistake  of  feeding  their 
valuable  dairy  feed  to  the  inferior  range  cattle 
shipped  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  other  points. 


of  Lord  Douglas  I  of 
Riverside  Beauty)  was 
D.  McCord  of  Hanford 
Pleasant  Valley  Stock 
J.  F.  Converse  of  New 


Ayrshire  Bull  Riverside  Gladiator,  Owned  by  J  W.  &  J.  D.  McCord,  Hanford. 


The  dairy  interests  are  in  good  condition,  as  the  soil 
and  climate  make  it  an  ideal  dairy  country,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  excellence  of  the  stock  should 
match  the  country. 

Tuberculosis  in  Fowls. 


We  have  already  published  (see  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  September  2fi,  1903)  a  popular  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis  among  the  fowls  of  an  im- 
portant producing  district  of  California.  We  are 
enabled  now  by  the  courtesy  of  the  California  State 
Journal  of  Medicine  to  present  a  more  exact  account 
of  the  disease,  suc  h  as  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 


our  medical  and  veterinary  readers,  though  there  is 
much  that  is  generally  important  and  intelligible. 
The  writer  is  Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
taken  in  his  laboratory.  Upon  another  page  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  the  article  to  which  we  allude  and 
the  illustrations  are  given  herewith.  They  are  clear 
and  definite  enough,  so  that  the  manifestations  of  the 
disease  will  be  recognizable  by  the  lay  eye,  and  ex- 
aminations of  dead  fowls  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine their  presence.  Dr.  Ward's  advice  concerning 
treatment  and  precautions  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  poultry  keepers. 


VTROPHIED  PECTORAL  MUSCLES  OF  A  TUBERCULOUS  FOWL. 


TUBERCLES  ON  THE  MESENTERY.  TUBERCLES  ON  THE  LIVER. 

Manifestations  of^Tuberculosis  Upon  the  Tissues  and  Organs  of  a  Hen. 


NODULES  ON  THE  SKIN  OF  THE  NECK. 
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The  Week. 

Again  showers  have  fallen  over  a  considerable  area 
of  the  State,  again  has  the  sun  shone  warmly  and 
again  farm  work  goes  actively  on.  except  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  winter  seems  to  have  broken  his  water 
cart  and  failed,  so  far,  to  take  up  his  regular  work. 
The  unusually  severe  blizzards  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  seem  to  have  drawn  cyclonic  energy  away 
from  the  coast,  for  while  we  are  reading  about 
frightfully  below-zero  temperatures  as  far  south  as 
West  Virginia,  we  have  in  California  unusual  periods 
of  balmy  days,  and  but  little  chill  in  the  night  air. 
As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday,  the  details  of  the 
blizzard  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  not  in  but  the  tem- 
peratures at  Baltimore  and  in  West  Virginia  create 
apprehensions  that  the  cold  frost  from  the  north  may 
upset  horticultural  affairs  in  Georgia  and  Florida 
again.  If  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee  would  put  up 
a  mountain  screen  like  our  Sierras,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  American-Italy  business  south  of 
them. 

Again  the  wheat  market  is  unsettled  by  war  and 
weather  both  pulling  in  the  same  direction.  Every 
few  days  a  declaration  of  war  by  Japan  against  Rus- 
sia is  bulletined  in  the  Produce  Exchange  and  the 
wheat  market  in  particular  is  advanced.  This  oc- 
curred last  Saturday  with  considerable  excitement. 
Peace  was  restored  and  the  market  sagged.  To- 
day (Wednesday),  however,  the  declaration  is  re- 
newed, and  spot  wheat  is  50  cents  to  $1  higher  and 
futures  very  stiff  as  we  go  to  press.  Clearances  have 
been  light — one  ship  each  of  wheat  and  barley.  Spot 
barley  is  unchanged  and  firm.  Oats  are  advanced 
50  cents  per  ton.  Dry  corn  is  scarce  and  firm,  while 
new  damp  is  weak.  Beans  are  quiet  and  steady. 
Millfeeds  are  unchanged  and  firmly  held.  Hay  is 
booming.  A  Government  contract  has  taken  5400 
tons  horse  hay  (with  a  privilege  of  half  as  much 
more)  at  $17.80  to  $19.  This  price  includes  the  cost 
of  double  compressing,  which  costs  $3.50  to  $4  per 
ton.  Beef  is  firm,  mutton  steady  and  fresh  pork  is 
firm  and  receipts  light.  Packers  are  not  operating. 
Strictly  fancy  butter  is  moderately  firm  and  other 
grades  quiet ;  cold  storage  supplies  are  heavy 
and  hurting  the  fresh  market.  Cheese  is  unchanged, 
with  heavy  stocks  of  old.  The  high-priced  fresh  eggs 
are  weak,  while  common  fresh  meet  a  good  demand — 
all  are  fresh  and  good  at  this  season.  Cold  storage 
eggs  are  being  shipped  East,  which  will  relieve  the 
local  supply.  Choice  young  fowls  and  fat  old  hens  are 
firm;  other  grades  are  held  down  by  Eastern,  of 
which  there  are  free  arrivals.  Potatoes  are  firm 
for  choice,  and  common  dragging.  Fancy  onions  are 
higher.  Apples  are  unchanged  and  oranges  are  a 
little  firmer  and  of  better  quality,  though  not  act- 


ively taken.  Lemons  are  steady.  Dried  fruit  is 
quiet  though  heavy  movements  continue:  an  Aus- 
tralian steamer  has  taken  70,000  pounds,  including 
21,000  pounds  of  raisins.  A  steamer  for  Germany 
takes  44.0(10  pounds  of  prunes.  Nuts  are  quiet — 
small  supply  and  short  demand.  Honey  is  slow. 
Hops  are  firm  and  mostly  gone  beyond  first  hands. 
There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  choice  wool,  but  no  change 
in  prices;  shipments  include  97.00(1  pounds  for  New 
York.   

The  underground  water  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as 
was  formerly  supposed.  It  was  held  that  a  man  was 
entitled  to  do  what  he  liked  with  all  that  he  could 
pull  out  of  his  own  ground.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  \\  alkinshaw  case  in  San  Bernardino  county 
and  the  decision  of  the  county  court  that  the  defend- 
ant could  not  pump  up  water  to  deliver  at  a  distant 
point  provided  he  interfered  with  the  water  under 
his  neighbor's  land.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now 
affirmed  that  decision,  and  according  to  the  Citro- 
graph  much  law  may  come  of  it.  It  says:  "  All  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  in  the  series  of  dry 
years  within  the  past  decade,  wells  have  been  bored 
and  powerful  pumping  plants  have  been  installed  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  irrigators  in  keeping  their 
orchards  alive  and  in  growing  condition.  In  many 
instances  property  adjoining  these  pumping  plants 
have  been  all  but  ruined  by  the  lowering  of  the  water 
level.  These  will  now  seek  injunctions,  and  no  man 
can  tell  the  end  thereof."  It  may  turn  out  that  way, 
but  we  suppose  that  the  present  decision  did  not  in- 
terfere with  a  man's  pumping  out  and  pouring  on  the 
surface  of  his  own  land  all  the  water  he  desired,  but 
that  to  sell  it  for  distant  use  was  not  lawful.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  cases  enough,  as  the  Citrograph 
says,  to  give  us  all  the  bearings  of  the  matter  soon 
enough. 

The  automobilist  has  evidently  taken  up  the  mantle 
of  the  good  roads  prophet,  which  has  dropped  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  bicyclist.  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Ellery  told  the  Sacramento  Union  the  other 
day  that,  in  his  opinion,  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
good  roads  will  receive  a  marked  impetus  during  the 
coming  year,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  this  will  be  due 
to  the  number  of  automobil?  clubs  that  are  being 
formed  all  over  the  country.  "  The  drivers  of  these 
vehicles,"  he  says,  "demand  better  roads  in  every 
direction  and  will  use  their  efforts  to  obtain  them, 
and  their  efforts  may  result  in  national  aid  being  ex- 
tended toward  this  purpose.  The  National  Govern- 
ment appropriates  money  for  use  on  the  rivers, 
where,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  few  go,  and 
why  should  the  Government  not  lend  aid  in  building 
good  roads,  which  would  result  in  benefiting  all  of 
the  people?"  This  is  a  sentiment  which  many  who 
do  not  own  automobiles  are  favoring.  Good  roads 
for  steam  traffic  carriages  will  be  a  general  blessing 
and  benefit,  and  in  California  particularly  there 
ought  to  be  a  large  movement  of  produce  of  all 
kinds  during  the  summer  and  autumn  with  such 
speed  and  lack  of  jar  that  even  eggs  will  not  be 
addled.    There  is  good  time  coming  along  this  line. 

And  so  perhaps  we  may  have  two  isthmian  canals. 
The  subject  is  actively  in  politics  now.  and  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate  is  charging  the  President  with 
pushing  Panama  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  inter- 
ests. In  fact.  Senator  Morgan  predicts  "that, 
even  though  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  undertake  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  canal  would  be  first  built  over  the 
Nicaragua  route,  because  of  its  superior  feasibility." 
We  suggest  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  if  he  has  any  such 
plan  in  mind  it  would  be  well  to  push  in  Nicaragua  at 
once  for  a  favorable  concession  while  Panama  is  bid- 
ding so  much  for  it.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  cor- 
poration to  drive  a  good  bargain  with  Nicaragua 
just  now.  So  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  goes,  we  are 
for  two  canals,  if  possible,  but  for  one,  whether  or 
no,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  can  be  dug. 

They  are  sending  out  figures  about  the  coming 
citrus  fruit  crop  from  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. The  statistician  says  that  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  Florida  crop  places  it  at  about  1,600,000 
boxes  and,  if  present  promises  are  fulfilled,  there  will 
be  shipped  from  California  to  Eastern  markets  be- 
tween 10,000,000  and  11,000,000  boxes  of  oranges;  or, 
including  about  3000  cars  of  lemons,  from  29.000  to 
30,000  cars  of  360  boxes  to  the  car. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Smudging  Against  Frost. 

To  the  Eoitor: — I  have  found  that  the  best  cheap 
smudge  for  protecting  peach  and  apricot  trees  is  a 
pile  of  dry  straw  about  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket, 
covered  with  wet  straw  about  6  or  8  inches  in  depth, 
leaving  a  place  on  the  windward  side  where  the  dry 
straw  can  be  lit.  I  put  these  piles  about  50  feet 
apart  each  way,  except  on  the  windward  side,  where 
I  put  them  in  every  row.  For  lighting  I  t  ake  a  piece 
of  baling  wire  and  double  it  to  about  2  feet  in 
length.  In  one  end  I  place  some  old  rags,  twist 
them  tight,  and  then  roll  them  in  the  wire  by  twist- 
ing the  wire.  The  tighter  it  is  twisted  the  longer 
it  will  last.  I  soak  the  rags  in  coal  oil,  light 
it,  and  raise  the  straw  so  I  can  get  the  torch 
at  the  dry  straw.  By  holding  a  minute  it  will  get  a 
good  start,  then  go  on  to  the  next  one  I  want  to  light. 

I  have  had  some  piles  burn  with  a  good  thick  smoke 
and  steam  for  six  hours,  though  most  of  them  last 
about  two  hours.  If  the  piles  dry  out  they  can  be 
sprinkled.  If  too  wet  from  rain  I  haul  some  more 
dry  straw  and  put  under,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  rain 
to  wet  through,  as  most  of  it  runs  off  if  the  pile  is 
built  smooth.  After  the  cold  weather  is  over  the 
straw  ean  be  scattered  out  and  plowed  under.  I 
have  found  the  cost  very  light. 

The  worst  freezes  in  this  section  (4  miles  east  of 
Marysvillc)  come  from  a  cold  wind  drifting  down  from 
the  hills.  It  comes  without  warning  and  at  any  time, 
as  I  will  show.  Several  years  agol  had  been  up 
every  night  for  a  week  during  frosty  weather  watch- 
ing the  thermometer.  On  the  last  morning  the  lowest 
point  reached  was  33°,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  very  little  frost.  At  7:30  it  had  dropped  to  27°, 
and  when  I  went  to  see  the  apricots,  which  were 
about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  they 
were  frozen  to  the  center  and  would  break  like  ice. 
A  number  of  the  neighbors  gave  me  the  ha  !  ha  !  But 
they  lost  their  'cots  all  the  same. 

A  thermometer  that  would  ring  a  bell  at  the  dan- 
ger point  would  be  a  good  thing. 

When  using  the  straw  as  above,  I  have  raised  the 
temperature  8°  50  feet  from  the  smudge.  It  does 
not  give  a  blaze— only  steam — and  the  buds  and  ten- 
der branches  seems  to  absorb  more  or  less  of  it,  as 
the  branches  have  water  in  drops  on  them,  and  the 
buds  seem  drv,  or  nearlv  so. — W.  A.  Sutfiv,  Maj-vs- 
ville. 

This  is  very  interesting.  The  electric  alarms  are 
successful  and  are  very  desirable.  They  should  be 
continually  advertised. 

Buffalo  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Buffalo  grass  we  had  in  Kansas  is  desirable  for  a  dry 
weather  lawn.  Dry  weather  never  seemed  to  affect 
it.  I  have  thought  of  trying  it,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  get  seed.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  fescues  (sheep 
or  hard),  or  like  them  somewhat.  Can  you  say  ? — J. 
C.  Gates,  Monterey. 

Our  correspondent  probably  has  in  mind  the  true 
Buffsk)  grass  (Bulbilis  dactyloides)  which  is  very 
plentiful  in  Kansas.  The  stems  are  low — 5  to  Id 
inches — from  creeping  rootstocks.  and  form  dense, 
fine  tufts  or  mats.  It  is  much  like  Bermuda  grass  in 
habit,  but  much  firmer  and  the  turf  more  compact. 
It  inhabits  dry  prairies  of  the  great  plains  region. 
Hoots  could  probably  be  had  of  seedsmen  or  from  the 
experimental  stations  in  that  region.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  handled  by  California  seedsmen. 

Neglected  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  orange  grove  located 
near  Oroville.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  of  last  year  our  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses was  shut  off  most  of  the  time,  with  the  result 
that  my  grove  suffered  very  much  for  the  want  of 
water.  In  September  we  were  supplied  with  full 
quantity  of  water  and  applied  same  generously  on 
the  grove.  This  naturally  started  new  growth  rap- 
idly and  also  put  all  the  trees  in  bloom.  I  have  an 
idea  that  this  premature  bloom  will  prevent  free 
blossoming  next  spring,  and  for  that  reason  have  a 
tendency  to  largely  reduce  the  size  of  next  year's 
crop.  Would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  kindly 
at  your  convenience  give  me  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  also  notice  that  this  year's  crop  is  very 
much  inferior  to  fruit  grown  on  my  grove  during  pre 
vious  years.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  was  very  rough, 
coarse  and  thick  and  had  a  very  punky  appearance. 
I  have  imagined  that  the  want  of  water  stopped  the 
growth  of  the  fruit,  and  that  when  applied  later — in 
September— it  unduly  stimulated  the  growth  and  by 
that  means  caused  the  inferior  oranges.  Would  also 
be  glad  to  learn  your  views  on  this  matter,  and  await 
your  reply  with  interest. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

The  probability  is  that  the  unseasonable  blooming 
of  your  orange  trees  may  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  blooming  at  the  regular  season.  There  are  cases 
in  which  this  has  been  the  fact,  but  only  experience 
can  tell  how  your  trees  will  behave  next  spring. 
There  is  nothing  which  can  be  done  for  them.  You 
will  be  fortunate  if  the  new  growth  started  out  last 
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fall  is  not  injured  by  this  winter's  frosts.  It  may 
have  time  to  harden  before  they  come;  if  not,  the 
next  year's  crop  may  be  reduced.  There  is  so  much 
depending  upon  conditions  in  the  case  you  describe 
that  one  cannot  give  definite  decision  about  it.  The 
condition  of  the  fruit  of  this  year's  crop  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  lack  of  warter  continuously  during  the 
growing  season. 

Yucca  Sugar. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  any  one  tried  a  scientific 
method  of  extracting  sugar  from  the  ordinary 
yucca  ?  During  the  time  I  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hemet  I  learned  that  the  Indians  made  a  very  pal- 
atable syrup  from  the  stalk  ;  also,  that  they  roasted 
it  and  ate  it,  and  white  people  pronounced  it  very 
good.  I  have  tried  roasting  the  stems,  but  did  not 
succeed.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  lady  told 
me  she  had  made  a  teacupful  of  sugar  from  the  bulb. 
I  was  told  that,  if  the  stem  was  cut  off,  the  root  sent 
a  shoot  next  season.  It  seems  to  me  it  might  be 
turned  to  practical  use. — Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  never  heard  that  the  sugar  has  been 
economically  extracted  from  the  yucca  plant.  It 
would  have  to  be  determined  whether  the  sugar  was 
really  cane  sugar,  like  that  derived  from  the  sugar 
cane  or  the  beet,  or  whether  it  was  some  other  sugar 
perhaps  not  crystallizable.  If  the  latter,  no  profit- 
able industry  could  be  established  upon  it.  If  it 
should  be  crystallizable  sugar,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  manufacture  would  be  profitable  in  compe- 
tition with  sugar  beets,  which  can  be  produced 
cheaply  in  large  quantities  with  many  times  the 
sugar  content  than  the  yucca  can  contain.  For  this 
reason  it  is  probably  true  that  the  yucca  would  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  source  of  commercial  sugar. 

Muir  Peach  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  if  by  planting  a 
pit  from  a  Muir  peach  it  will  bring  a  Muir  in  every 
case.  I  have  been  told  that  it  will. — Grower,  Rose- 
ville. 

The  Muir  and  Wager  peaches,  which  are  so  similar 
that  they  have  been  claimed  to  be  identical,  have  the 
habit  of  coming  quite  true  from  the  seed,  and  this 
fact  is  the  basis  of  what  is  told  you.  But  though  this 
is  true  of  the  Muir  to  a  much  higher  degree  than 
with  other  peaches,  there  is  still  too  much  tendency 
to  variation  to  make  seedlings  desirable  as  a  substi- 
tute for  budded  trees  which  are  exact  reproductions 
of  the  wood  of  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Not  only  should  Muir  peaches  be  budded,  but  the 
buds  should  be  taken  from  the  best  trees  that  can 
be  had. 

The  Papaw. 

To  the  Editor: — A  friend  has  sent  me  papaw 
seed  from  Kansas,  but  failed  to  give  any  instruction 
as  to  planting.  When  and  how  shall  I  plant  it  and 
shall  I  put  it  on  hill,  level  or  creek  bottom  land? — 
Subscriber,  Los  Gatos. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  the  papaw 
in  the  East,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  should  be  planted 
in  soil  which  is  likely  to  obtain  moisture  continuously 
during  the  summer,  and  of  the  situations  you  mention 
the  creek  bottom  would  best  favor  it.  The  seeds 
should  be  kept  in  moist  sand  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
ground  begins  to  get  warm  in  February  and  then 
planted  where  it  is  expected  to  grow  the  trees,  be- 
cause they  do  not  transplant  readily,  but  you  might 
plant  the  seeds  at  once  in  pots  with  good  drainage, 
keep  them  in  a  warm  place  in  a  window  or  in  the 
greenhouse  and  transplant  them  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  root  as  possible  next  March  or  April. 
The  plant  is  dioecious,  and  you  should  plant  them  in 
clumps  to  increase  the  chance  of  proper  fertilization 
of  the  blossoms. 

The  Rape  Plant  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
rape  seed,  how  does  it  grow  and  is  it  a  good  feed  for 
milch  cows  ? — Reader,  Vallejo. 

The  rape  plant  is  good  for  winter  feeding  in  places 
where  the  frost  is  not  too  severe  for  it  to  make  a 
winter  growth.  It  may  also  be  used  for  summer 
feeding  if  grown  on  moist  land,  but  it  will  not  succeed 
if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  dry  in  the  summer 
time.  For  winter  feeding  it  should  have  been  planted 
as  soon  as  the  ground  was  moist — a  month  or  two 
ago.  If  you  have  uplands  not  subject  to  heavy  frost, 
the  seed  may  be  put  in  at  any  time;  but,  if  such  frosts 
are  likely  to  occur,  it  would  be  better  not  to  plant  in 
February. 


Canaigre  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if 
there  is  a  market  for  canaigre  (Rumex  hymeno- 
sepelus)  and  if  it  is  grown  in  your  State  and  at  a 
profit  ?  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  undertake  by  a 
novice  ?  I  must  make  a  change  in  business  for  out- 
door life  on  account  of  my  health  and  any  informa- 
tion will  be  thankfully  received.— Reader,  Illinois. 

The  growing  of  canaigre  has  not  proved  as  profit- 
able as  was  anticipated  and  several  quite  large  ven- 
tures have  not  been  successful.  The  plant  grows 
wild  over  large  areas  in  the  Southwest  and  whatever 
demand  there  is  has  been  largely  supplied  by  gather- 
ings from  wild  land.  The  largest  plantation  is  at 
Rialto,  San  Bernardino  county.  We  have  not  definite 
figures  as  to  the  returns  from  it,  and  believe  it 
would  be  far  better  for  one  beginning  an  outdoor 
enterprise  in  California  to  take  up  something  for 
which  the  demand  is  clear  and  the  culture  already 
established.  The  growing  of  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, poultry,  dairying,  etc.,  all  belong  to  that 
class  and  are  yielding  satisfactory  returns  to  those 
who  make  effort  enough  to  conduct  the  business 
properly. 

Newtown  Pippins. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  strip  of  good,  sandy 
loam  of  width  sufficient  for  a  single  row  of  trees,  on 
which  I  want  to  plant  Newtown  Pippins,  no  apples 
being  in  the  vicinity.  Will  they  fertilize  and  fruit 
properly,  being  in  single  row  and  isolated,  if  other 
conditions — soil,  moisture,  culture,  etc.  — are  favor- 
able?—  R.  H.  Gilman,  Orange  county. 

We  never  saw  just  such  a  situation.  The  Yellow 
Newtown  is  usually  a  heavy  bearer  in  California  and 
is  successfully  grown  in  solid  blocks.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  the  trees  would  fruit  all  right. 

Too  Rank  Growth  of  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — My  land  is  rich,  sandy  river  bot- 
tom (made  land).  Tomatoes  planted  in  this  soil  make 
immense  vine  growth,  but  produce  very  little  fruit — 
evidently  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid.  Can  this  lie 
supplied  by  fertilizers,  to  the  extent  that  this  land 
may  become  productive  of  large  croppings  of  toma- 
toes ?  If  so,  please  tell  how? — Subscriber,  Escon- 
dido. 

You  can  apply  a  slowly  soluble  phosphatic  manure, 
like  Thomas'  phosphate  powder,  when  preparing  the 
land  before  planting.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
your  soil  is  too  rich  and  that  you  use  too  much  water> 
or  else  the  land  is  naturally  too  moist.  A  tomato 
plant  which  makes  too  rank  growth  will  not  bear 
weli.  If  you  are  irnigating,  give  less  water;  if  the 
land  is  naturally  moist,  try  root  pruning,  or  put  your 
moist  land  into  corn,  and  try  the  tomatoes  a  little 
higher  up. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Review  of  the  Crop  Conditions  for  the  Year  1903. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  OfHoial  and  Section  Director. 


General  Summary. 

The  year  was  one  of  fair  yields  and  generally  favorable 
climatic  conditions.  The  wheat  crop  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys the  yield  was  in  general  below  the  average,  but  in 
southern  California  the  crop  was  good,  and,  compared 
with  previous  years,  very  large.  Grain  harvest  was 
rather  later  than  usual  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  barley  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections  only  fair.  The  hay  crop  throughout  the  State 
was  good  and  in  the  southern  portions  far  above  any 
yield  of  recent  years.  The  yield  of  hops  was  heavy  and 
the  quality  good.  Sugar  beets,  corn  and  beans  gave 
satisfactory  yields.  The  Lima  bean  crop  was  good, 
though  somewhat  less  than  first  estimated. 

All  of  the  deciduous  fruits  yielded  large  crops.  There 
was  a  scarcity  of  apricots  in  some  sections,  but  this  was 
made  up  by  an  excess  in  other  districts.  A  large  crop  of 
apples  was  gathered,  but  in  many  sections  the  fruit  was 
somewhat  damaged  by  eodlin  moth.  The  almond  crop 
was  not  as  large  as  the  yield  for  the  preceding  year. 
California  is  said  to  be  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
is  successfully  cultivating  the  almond.  The  number  of 
almond  trees  is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  Walnuts  were 
reported  of  better  quality  than  usual  and  the  yield  fair. 
Peaches,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  were  excellent  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  The  prune  crop,  while  of  excellent 
quality,  was  slightly  below  the  average  in  yield. 

The' citrus  fruits,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State,  did  splendidly,  both  oranges  and 
lemons  giving  large  yields.  Improved  methods  of  cur- 
ing, handling  and  shipping  lemons  have  resulted  in  more 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  growers.  The  first  oranges 
of  the  season's  crop  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
Rocklin,  Placer  county,  on  the  loth  of  October,  about 


two  weeks  earlier  than  previous  records.  The  first  car- 
load of  oranges  was  forwarded  from  Porterville,  Tulare 
coutny,  October  29th.  There  were  no  severe  frosts  and 
but  slight  losses  to  growers.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  with  improved  methods  of  protecting  orchards  the 
loss  through  frost  in  California  is  steadily  diminishing. 

The  fig  and  olive  crops  were  good.  As  the  olive  ripens 
in  California  toward  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  the 
yield  for  this  year  cannot  be  properly  estimated,  but 
such  reports  as  have  been  received  indicate  favorable 
conditions,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Raisin  growers  experienced  a  very  successful  year,  so 
far  as  the  yield  and  character  of  the  fruit  are  concerned. 
The  chief  producing  district  is  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
There  was  but  little  injury  to  raisins  by  the  showers, 
and  even  late  grapes  were  only  slightly  damaged.  The 
first  crop  of  raisins  was  nearly  all  in  the  packing  houses 
by  the  middle  of  October,  while  the  second  crop  was  on 
the  trays.  By  the  end  of  November  the  last  of  the 
grape  crop  had  gone  to  the  wineries. 

Review  by  Months. 

January. — The  first  half  of  the  month  was  marked 
by  cold,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather,  with  severe  frosts  in 
the  central  and  northern  sections,  and  warm,  drying- 
winds  and  heavy  sandstorms  in  the  southern  sections. 
Warmer  weather  prevailed  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
in  all  sections,  and  generous  rain  fell  throughout  the 
State,  bringing  the  monthly  precipitation  to  something 
above  the  normal. 

February. — Abnormally  low  temperature  prevailed 
throughout  the  State  nearly  all  the  month,  and  the 
mean  temperature  was  5.5°  below  normal.  Minimum 
temperatures  of  20°  were  recorded  in  many  places— the 
lowest  known  in  twenty  years.  The  damage  to  citrus 
fruits  was  nominal.  The  rainfall  was  below  normal,  hut 
the  snowfall  in  the  mountains  was  unusually  heavy. 

March. =The  temperature  was  slightly  below  normal, 
but  conditions  were  far  more  favorable  than  during  Feb- 
ruary. The  rainfall  was  nearly  3  inches  above  normal 
and  the  heaviest  of  the  season  in  southern  California. 
Frosts  caused  but  slight  damage  to  orchards.  Early 
grain  was  heading  out. 

April. — Both  the  temperature  and  the  rainfall  were 
considerably  below  normal,  but  conditions  were  quite  fa- 
vorable for  all  growing  crops,  the  heavy  rainfall  in 
March  having  placed  the  soil  in  excellent  condition. 
Grain  made  good  growth.  Orange  trees  were  heavily 
laden  with  blossoms. 

May.— Warm,  dry  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
month,  with  very  light  rain.  The  deficiency  in  precipi- 
tation was  seriously  affecting  grain  and  hay  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  sections,  but  conditions  were  more  fa- 
vorable in  southern  California.  Cherries  were  ripe  early 
in  the  month.    Hay  harvest  was  progressing. 

June. — Weather  conditions  were  nearly  normal  and 
very  favorable  for  crops  and  farm  work.  (J rain  harvest 
and  haying  were  in  progress.  Deciduous  fruits  were 
maturing  and  picking  had  commenced.  Vineyards  were 
remarkably  thrifty  and  citrus  fruits  in  good  condition. 

July. — Extremely  high  temperatures  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  with  high  northerly  winds,  fol- 
lowed by  abnormally  cool  weather  and  heavy  fogs,  the 
mean  for  the  month  having  been  3.8°  below  normal. 
Light  rain  fell  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  harvest- 
ing of  grain,  hay,  sugar  beets  and  deciduous  fruits  was 
progressing. 

August. — Nearly  normal  weather  prevailed  all  the 
month,  with  frequent  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  har- 
vest was  practically  completed  before  the  20th  and 
thrashing  was  progressing.  Hop  picking  had  com- 
menced. Sugar  beet  harvest  and  fruit  gathering  con- 
tinued.   Grape  picking  was  in  progress. 

September. — The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  and 
the  rainfall  very  light.  High  winds  and  forest  fires 
caused  considerable  damage.  Raisin  making,  fruit  dry- 
ing, hop  baling  and  sugar  beet  and  bean  harvesting  pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

October. — Cool  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  was  followed  by  light  rain  and  abnormally  high 
temperature.  The  mean  temperature  was  2.8°  above 
normal  and  the  precipitation  0.89  inch  below.  Oranges 
colored  rapidly  and  picking  had  commenced.  Nearly  all 
summer  crops  had  been  secured. 

November. — The  temperature  was  slightly  above 
normal.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections,  but  dry  weather  continued  in  the  south.  The 
raisin  and  deciduous  fruit  crops  were  mostly  disposed  of. 
Frosts  caused  no  loss. 

December. — Cool  weather  prevailed  in  the  central 
and  northern  sections,  with  frequent  frosts,  dense  fogs 
and  abundant  rainfall.  In  southern  California  it  was 
clear  and  warm,  with  frosty  nights  and  no  rain.  Orange 
harvest  continued. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, January  6,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


(AMFOKNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week 

1.18 

18.68 

22  00 

19  27 

54 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.78 

12.68 

13  si 

12.00 

56 

36 

Sacramento  

.16 

4.82 

6  71 

8  10 

32 

54 

San  Francisco.  ..... 

.18 

6.20 

6  15 

in  r,r, 

56 

44 

Fresno   

.02 

Ml 

3  21 

3.61 

62 

32 

Independence  

.00 

.48 

.83 

1.78 

60 

21 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

T 

.83 

b.00 

7.88 

64 

10 

Los  Angeles  

(Ml 

.43 

4.97 

fi.83 

70 

III 

San  Diego  

00 

.40 

6.09 

3.56 

68 

44 

.00 

.66 

1.47 

1.71 

70 

32 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Tuberculosis  in  Fowls. 


By  ARCHIBALD  R.  WASH,  D.  V.  M.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  the  California  State  Journal  of  Medicine. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  legislative 
act  creating  the  California  Poultry  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  in  compliance  with  the  oft-repeated  request 
of  poultrymen,  investigations  have  been  made  during 
the  past  summer  on  poultry  diseases.  Dr.  V.  A. 
Moore,  of  Cornell  University,  and  the  writer  have 
made  frequent  excursions  in  the  poultry-raising  dis- 
tricts and  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  many  in- 
terested individuals,  obtained  diseased  fowls  tor 
examination  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  at 
Berkeley.  One  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
summer's  work  is  that  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant diseases  of  fowls.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  conducting  practical  tests  of  the 
means  of  controlling  the  disease,  some  facts  are 
available  for  publication  at  the  present  time.  Tuber- 
culosis in  fowls  is  a  well-known  disease  in  Europe, 
but  the  writer  has  so  far  succeeded  in  finding  but  one 
American  writer  describing  an  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

As  observed  by  the  present  writer,  the  disease 
exists  extensively  among  the  large  poultry  ranches, 
but  seldom  kills  a  sufficient  number  of  fowls  at  any 
one  time  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  owner.  Its  ex- 
istence in  a  flock  constitutes  a  steady  drain,  but  it 
attracts  slight  attention  because  poultrymen  are 
accustomed  to  large  losses  from  diseases  and  reckon 
such  as  a  part  of  the  business.  In  one  instance  the 
disease  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer 
by  an  owner  who  reported  a  loss  of  2")0  out  of  a  flock 
of  1400  fowls  in  a  year.  The  owner  had  made  a  large 
number  of  post-mortem  examinations,  and  as  the 
lesions  are  easily  recognized,  the  observation  has 
some  interest. 

Symptoms  are  easily  noticeable  in  advanced  cases. 
The*  bird  becomes  excessively  emaciated,  a  condition 
which  is  easily  reeojniused  by  the  atrophy  of  the 
pectoral  muscles.  The  victim  crouches  from  weak- 
ness and  in  some  cases  lameness  or  peculiarity  of 
gait  are  observed.  Post  -  mortem  examination 
of  lame  hens  has  sometimes  revealed  tubercu- 
lar lesions  of  the  femoro-tibial  articulation,  and  in 
other  cases  no  lesions  in  the  legs  could  be  demon- 
strated. The  comb  is  usually  pale  and  the  voice  is 
weakened  in  some  cases.  The  attitude,  condition  of 
the  feathers,  etc.,  constitute  features  by  which  a  bad 
case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  hen  may  be  recognized  at  ;i 
glance,  quite  as  readily  as  a  similar  case  in  man. 

The  following  observations  are  based  upon  thirty 
post  mortems.  Lesions  are  most  frequently  shown 
by  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  liver  may  be  more  or 
less  enlarged,  altered  in  color  and  sprinkled  with 
gray  or  slightly  yellowish  tubercles,  varying  from 
3  mm.  in  diameter  down.  The  spleen  may  merely 
show  small  tubercles  or  may  be  distended  to  several 
times  its  normal  size  by  tubercular  growth.  The 
mesentery  is  occasionally  sprinkled  with  tubercle. 
Tubercles  on  the  intestines  are  quite  common  and 
not  infrequently  hollow  tubercular  masses  as  large  as 
a  walnut  communicate  directly  with  the  lumen  of  the 
intestine.  Lesions  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  lungs  and 
skin  are  comparatively  uncommon.  In  one  case  only 
have  the  lungs  been  involved — sprinkled  with  small, 
grayish,  glistening  tubercles  about  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed. 

The  one  case  in  which  the  skin  was  involved  pre- 
sented interesting  lesions.  The  fowl  was  very  much 
emaciated  and  the  pectoral  muscles  were  practically 
all  atrophied.  The  skin  was  sprinkled  with  isolated 
and  grouped  nodules  from  1  to  10mm.  in  diameter. 
They  are  especially  numerous  on  the  neck,  breast, 
inside  of  thighs  and  wings.  On  the  skin  over  the 
crop,  extending  back  along  the  median  line  to  the 
sternum,  and  about  the  cloaca,  were  thick  masses  of 
tubercular  nodules.  Large  masses  were  beneath  the 
right  eye,  also.  In  all  cases  the  nodules  were  con- 
fined to  the  skin  proper,  the  subcutis  and  muscles 
not  being  involved.  The  tubercles  seemed,  in  nearly 
every  case,  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  feather.  The 
tubercles  were  encased  in  a  membranous  capsule 
and  on  section  appeared  to  consist  of  a  whitish  semi- 
solid substance  which  was  easily  expressed  by  pres- 
sure.   The  internal  organs  were  normal. 

Tubercle  bacilli  were  readily  demonstrated  in  the 
various  lesions  from  time  to  time  by  stained  smears 
and  in  sections.  Cultures  were  likewise  obtained. 
Mention  of  the  avian  tubercle  organism  immediately 
suggests  several  important  questions  about  the  rela- 
tion of  avian  to  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  but 
the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  discuss  these  topics  at 
present. 

In  considering  the  possible  hygienic  significance  of 
fowl  tuberculosis,  the  desire  is  awakened  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  organisms  are  present  in  the  egg. 
It  appears  to  be  true  that  hens  badly  infected  do  not 
lay.  In  the  thirty  post  mortems  of  tuberculosis  hens 
that  have  come  under  the  writer's  observation,  but 
one  hen  contained  an  egg  in  the  oviduct.  The  thor- 
ough cooking  to  which  poultry  is  subjected  renders 


rather  remote  the  possible  danger  of  human  infection 
by  ingestion.  Careful  observations  to  determine  if 
newly  hatched  chicks  suffer  from  tuberculosis  will 
throw  light  on  the  question  of  tubercle  bac  illi  in  eggs. 

The  tuberculin  test  apparently  is  not  available  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  About  twenty  tuberculous  hens 
have  been  tested  with  varying  doses  of  tuberculin 
from  a  manufacturing  house  and  that  prepared  by 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  without 
satisfactory  change  in  temperature.  Some  tuber- 
culin is  being  prepared  from  a  culture  of  the  avian 
tubercle  organism.  Should  the  tuberculin  test  prove 
successful  on  hens  its  use  would  have  to  be  restricted 
to  the  laboratory.  It  would  be  hopelessly  impractic- 
able to  attempt  to  weed  out  tuberculous  hens  because 
of  the  great  number  of  individuals  flocking  together 
under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  poultry  industry 
in  California.  Under  these  circumstances  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  an  infected  flock  must  be  regarded  as 
possible  sources  of  danger  to  healthy  birds.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  in  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  we  can  rest  assured  that  a  flock  of 
healthy  birds  can  be  raised  if  constantly  kept  from 
contact  with  tuberculous  birds  and  on  land  that  has 
not  recently  been  contaminated  with  diseased  ones. 
The  useful  life  of  a  hen  is  so  short  that  there  is  justi- 
fication for  believing  that  such  a  procedure  would,  in 
three  or  four  years,  result  in  the  eradication  of  the 
disease. 

In  some  chicken  ranches  where  the  disease  is  prev- 
alent, all  the  available  land  is  already  utilized  for 
fowls,  which  fact  would  necessitate  fencing  off  a  piece 
of  the  infected  land  for  separating  the  young  stock 
from  the  old  infected  ones.  Such  a  procedure'  would 
involve  the  disinfecting  of  land  and  buildings.  Build- 
ings could  be  readily  cleansed  by  some  of  the  creolin 
preparations  already  employed  against  mites,  but 
the  disinfection  of  extensive  areas  of  land  offers  a 
more  serious,  but  by  no  means  insurmountable,  ob- 
stacle. Sunlight  can  be  depended  upon  in  time  to 
kill  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  surface  layer.;  of  the 
soil,  but  just  how  quickly  this  can  be  accomplished 
remains  to  be  determined. 

It  is  believed  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  among 
flocks  of  diseased  fowls  might  be  lessened  by  weeding 
out  all  hens  that  are  poor  and  have  pale  combs. 
These  might  be  kept  in  a  separate  enclosure  until 
their  gradual  decline  or  recovery  decides  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  they  are  diseased. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fertilization  of  Orchards. 


liv  A.  O.  Bishop,  at  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

This  is  becoming  a  question  of  vital  importance— 
not  only  how  it  can  be  done,  but  how  can  it  be  done 
at  a  minimum  cost  or  at  such  a  figure  as  the  income 
from  the  orchard  would  make  it  possible  to  expend 
for  that  purpose. 

For,  with  the  extravagant  increase  in  planting  in 
our  State,  there  is  tremendous  increase  in  some  of 
our  specialties  in  other  parts  of  the  LTnited  States, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  countries,  all  striving  for 
supremacy  in  the  markets  with  frequent  and  rapid 
means  of  transportation,  and  with  a  transportation 
rate,  from  points  no  matter  how  distant,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  we  pay  from  California,  and  produced 
under  conditions  of  rainfall,  labor  conditions,  etc.. 
which  render  the  cost  of  production  much  below  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  striving  for  existence. 

The  fruit-consuming  power  of  the  people  of  the 
country  is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  and  is  not 
fully  realized  by  any  of  us;  but  it  is  not  the  million- 
aires who  consume  our  products,  but  the  wage  earner 
and  the  people  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances. 
If  we  find  a  market  for  the  enormous  products  of 
the  immediate  future,  they  must  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  will  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  when 
this  is  done,  with  the  present  extravagant  fixed 
charges  taxed  to  our  business  of  transportation,  box 
materials,  packing  and  selling  agents,  there  will  be 
very  little  left  for  the  producer.  There  is  scarcely  a 
product  of  the  earth  that  is  not  held  up  by  some  com- 
bination exacting  a  tribute  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  service  rendered,  for  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  their  value  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer. 

.Mi  st  Have  Large  Crops. — The  condition  con- 
fronting us,  then,  is  the  production  of  commodities 
with  the  least  possible  cost  consistent  with  good  busi- 
ness, and  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  pro- 
duction is  fertilization,  which  must  be  done  with  the 
least  possible  cost  consistent  with  the  best  results, 
and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  We  must  keep  the  soil  of  our 
orchards  up  to  the  standard  of  fertility  of  virgin  soils, 
if  possible,  and  this  can  best  be  clone  by  following  the 
examples  set  forth  in  the  economies  of  nature. 

Science  tells  us  that  there  are  three  principal  ele- 
ments necessary  for  plant  growth,  and  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  exhausted — potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  To  these  I  will  add  a  fourth- - 
humus — in  the  total  absence  of  which  the  others  will 
be  slightly  available  and  plant  growth  meager. 
Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  in  an  average  crop 


of  most  of  our  fruit  products  we  take  from  the  soil 
from  forty  to  eighty  pounds  of  potash  per  acre,  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  seven- 
teen to  seventy  pounds  of  nitrogen.  But  it  has  not 
shown  how  much  the  per  cent  of  humus  is  reduced. 
Experience  has  shown  that  clean  cultivation  in  win- 
ter, with  irrigation  and  constant  summer  cultivation, 
w  ithout  any  artificial  means  being  employed  to  keep 
up  the  supply,  soon  reduces  it  to  a  minimum,  if  not 
exhausting  it  completely.  This  is  shown  by  the  soil 
becoming  compact  and  lifeless,  by  its  inability  to  re- 
tain moisture,  and  its  refusal  to  receive  water  when 
applied. 

Irrigation. — We  frequently  see  irrigation  in  oper- 
ation where  the  stream  of  water  running  out  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  furrow  was  about  equal  in  quantity 
to  that  started  in  at  the  top,  where  very  frequent 
irrigations  were  absolutely  necessary.  But  a  gcxxl 
soil  properly  treated  once  in  ten  weeks  is  sufficient. 
I  believe  that  humus  through  its  mechanical  action 
on  the  soil,  and  its  chemical  action  through  the  pro- 
cesses which  create  it.  on  the  mineral  fertilizing  ele- 
ments, is  equal  in  value  to  any  if  not  all  of  the  others. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  supplied?  By  keeping  the  sur- 
face soil  well  mixed  with  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
And  this  can  be  accomplished  only  in  two  ways — by 
liberal  applications  of  the  refuse  of  stable  and  stock- 
corrals  (and  while  this  is  not  especially  rich  in  nitro- 
gen it  is  in  nitrifying  bacteria),  and  the  growing  and 
plowing  under  of  green  crops.  As  the  supply  of 
Stable  manure  is  very  limited  for  the  needs  of  us  all, 
the  latter  is  the  only  means  available. 

Green  Manure  Plants.— The  Eastern  fanner  has 
found  that  by  a  rotation  of  crops  he  obtains  much  the 
best  results,  and  at  frequent  intervals  occurs  one  of 
the  leguminous  plants.  We  cannot  practice  rotation 
with  our  orchards,  but  we  can  grow  green  crops  and 
plow  them  under;  and  while  any  crop  will  furnish 
humus,  we  can,  by  the  selection  of  proper  varieties, 
seemingly  grow  nitrogen  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  plowing  in  of  a  crop  of  clo- 
ver and  other  leguminous  plants  materially  enriched 
the  land,  as  shown  in  the  following  crops,  but  it  is 
comparatively  very  recently  that  science  has  demon- 
strated that  they  have,  through  the  agency  of  minute 
bacterial  organisms  in  nodules,  attached  to  their  root 
systems,  the  ability  to  convert  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  as  well  as  the  soil  gases  to  their  use  in  building 
up  their  structure  and  leaving  it.  on  decomposition, 
in  the  soil  in  a  more  readily  available  form  for  the 
use  of  the  plants.  How  frequently  we  see  under  nat- 
ural conditions  the  decumbent  legume  as  digested 
food. 

Winter  GBOWTB. — As  we  cannot  furnish  moisture 
to  grow  plants  in  summer,  we  must  select  varieties 
that  will  grow  well  in  winter;  the  bean,  called  cow 
pea,  so  much  used  in  Southern  States  for  this  pur- 
pose, will  not  do,  as  it  is  more  susceptible  to  cold  and 
dampness  than  corn,  but  has  made  a  fine  growth 
with  us  in  summer  with  only  scant  supply  of  moisture. 
The  common  field  pea  has  been  most  generally  used 
for  this  purpose  in  our  orchards,  bec  ause  the  seed 
was  easily  to  be  obtained,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  sup- 
planted by  something  better.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  special  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  and  Seed  Introduction,  are  searching  the 
earth  for  anything  that  might  be  of  use  and  benefit 
to  the  agriculturists  in  all  its  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  experiment  station  and  private 
individuals  for  testing  and  approval.  Out  of  fifteen 
varieties  that  I  have  tried  for  this  especial  purpose 
one  gives  promise  of  being  of  exceptional  value,  which 
is  a  variety  of  Trigonella,  commonly  called  Fenu- 
greek, a  plant  similar  in  many  of  its  characteristics 
to  Medicago.  Peas  in  soils  deficient  in  nitrogen 
make  a  very  poor  growth  the  first  year  unless  in- 
oculated with  their  specific  bacteria  by  scattering 
some  of  the  soil  from  a  field  where  peas  have  pre- 
viously made  a  good  growth,  but  Fenugreek  made  an 
extravagant  growth  the  first  year,  which  gave  us 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  bacteria  of  our  clover 
or  some  of  the  other  domesticated  legumes  had  found 
a  congenial  home  in  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Planting 
should  commence  soon  after  October  1st,  but  good 
results  can  be  obtained  from  planting  as  late  as  De- 
cember 1st.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast,  cultivate  it  in. 
and  before  the  seed  has  commenced  to  sprout  pre- 
pare the  land  for  irrigation  first  by  furrowing  at 
right  angles  to  the  way  you  wish  to  run  the  water, 
and  then  ridging  the  other,  or  if  this  is  done  on  the 
contour,  so  much  the  better.  Then  by  checking  at 
frequent  intervals  we  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
moisture  in  times  when  the  rainfall  is  deficient,  and 
also  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ground  when  ready  to 
plow.  The  practice  of  furrowing  in  direction  in 
which  the  water  flows  is  objectionable,  since  it  pro- 
vides a  ready  means  of  conveying  the  rainfall  from 
the  land. 

The  use  of  a  cover  crop  will  be  found  of  great  bene- 
fit in  preventing  the  erosion  of  the  surface  during 
periods  of  heavy  rain,  which  sometimes  come  even  in 
California,  if  proper  care  is  exercised  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

I  have  been  stri-ing  for  ten  years  to  grow  a  volun- 
teer crop.  Some  years  this  has  been  fairly  success- 
ful, both  with  burr  clover  and  melilot.  but  it  is  gen- 
erally, partially  and  sometimes  entirely  suppressed 
by  plants  less  useful,  but  more  tenacious  of  growth, 
like  some  of  the  brome  grasses.    '  now  have  a  very 
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good  crop  of  Fenugreek  growing.  There  is  the  ob- 
jection that  for  the  seed  to  properly  mature  the 
plowing  will  have  to  be  delayed  later  in  the  spring 
than  desirable.  While  the  seed  of  Fenugreek  may  be 
a  scarce  article  at  the  present,  if  a  demand  should  be 
created,  means  would  soon  be  found  to  supply  it. 
We  may  also  expect  with  the  attention  being  given 
at  the  present  time  to  this  line  of  investigation  by 
selection,  cross-pollinization,  etc.,  the  development  of 
a  class  of  plants  with  greater  abilities  as  nitrogen 
gatherers  than  any  we  now  have,  besides  furnishing 
a  growth  of  herbage  for  the  creation  of  humus  not 
equaled  by  anything  we  have  at  present,  although  I 
have  harvested  seventeen  pounds  from  one  square 
yard  of  green  plants.  The  practice  of  green  manur- 
ing will  be  found  very  beneficial  against  the  forma- 
tion of  irrigation  hard  pan,  which  is  sure  to  form,  in 
all  but  the  sandy  soils,  where  clean  cultivation  and 
frequent  irrigations  are  necessary. 

If  we  can  at  once  grow  nitrogen  and  humus  there 
remains  the  two  other  principal  elements  to  be  sup- 
plied— potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Potash  can  best 
be  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  from  70  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  immediately  before  plowing. 

This  will  materially  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
green  crop  of  herbage  and  also  supply  it  to  the  tree 
at  a  time  when  most  needed,  during  its  growing- 
period.  For  the  other  elements  apply  superphos- 
phate at  the  first  irrigation  in  the  summer,  from  500 
to  800  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  varying  per- 
centage of  the  material  used.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  total 
shown  by  analysis  will  never  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  trees.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  lime  either 
as  sulphate  or  its  caustic  form  can  be  applied  with 
profit,  especially  for  nut  crops. 

Finally,  then  keep  up  the  supply  of  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen  and  humus,  but  first  of  all 
humus. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Possible  and  Impossible  Co-operation. 


By  A.  R.  SPBAGTJB,  at  the  Fresno  fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

This  day  marks  a  critical  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  California.  Her  progress  must  be  slow  un- 
less conditions  justify  the  iexpansion  of  her  orchard 
industries.  No  other  form  of  development  will  so 
rapidly  draw  hither  those  people  of  the  East  who 
form  the  most  desirable  citizens.  No  other  industry 
permits  a  subdivision  of  land  which  can  secure  a 
dense  rural  population. 

Cattle  ranges  were  cut  up  into  vast  wheat  farms, 
and  these  in  turn  must  be  cut  up  into  small  ranches 
fitted  for  mixed  husbandry  in  which  the  culture  of 
fruit  must  be  an  important  part,  but  owing  to  the 
disorganized  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  industry  the 
limit  of  wise  expansion  in  fruit  planting  is  but  just 
ahead.  I  believe  this  is  so  evident  to  this  convention 
as  to  need  no  discussion.  If  this  is  a  fact  it  is  a  m  >st 
important  fact  to  every  citizen,  whether  orchardist, 
manufacturer,  banker  or  merchant,  and  it  should 
command  their  most  serious  attention. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  must  regard  as  fully  estab- 
lished such  propositions  as  have  been  steadily  before 
the  people  for  several  years  past,  and  have  never 
been  publicly  controverted. 

Co-operation  Is  Essential.  —  Most  prominent 
among  these  is  that  co-operation  among  California 
fruit  growers  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  steady 
success  of  the  industry.  Such  co-operation  is,  as 
yet,  very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  covers  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  field. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  extend  influence  in  the 
all-absorbing  question  which  I  shall  seek  to  discuss  ? 

Iu  my  judgment  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  prejudice 
against  every  form  of  co-operation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  great  California  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion. This  antagonism  would  be  justified  were  that 
the  only  method  of  co-operating  that  has  been  tested 
in  California,  but  it  is  not. 

A  form  of  organization  is  but  a  piece  of  machinery 
by  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  a  certain  work. 
Most  farmers  have,  at  some  time  in  their  experience, 
purchased  a  machine  which  would  not  work  well. 
Did  they,  therefore,  forswear  the  use  of  any  sort  of 
machine  designated  for  such  work  ?  By  no  means; 
they  were  instructed  by  their  mistaken  purchase  and 
used  greater  care  before  again  purchasing. 

Methods  Tried. — Examine  with  me  the  only  two 
methods  of  co-operation  that  have  yet  been  exten- 
sively tested  in  California.  The  one  method  is  that  of 
the  cured  or  prune  association  and  also  of  the  raisin 
association.  The  fundamental  principles  of  this  form 
of  organization  are  two,  viz: 

First — It  is  a  great  democracy;  all  growers  in  this 
great  State  who  are  members  must  gather  in  the 
vast  assembly  that  shall  direct  its  affairs. 

Greece  fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarian  hordes  because 
not  yet  had  been  developed  the  idea  of  representa- 
tive democracy  which  would  enable  her  various  cities 
to  unite  in  making  laws  and  provide  for  their  admin- 
istration. 

This  developed    form   of    political  co-operation 


reached  its  highest  efficiency  in  our  own  city,  county, 
State  and  National  Government — a  truly  represen- 
tative government. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a  quorum  with  a  member- 
ship so  widely  scattered  has  been  a  most  serious 
cause  of  weakness.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  the 
various  widely  separated  groups  of  growers  there 
are  no  organic  influences  at  work  to  promote  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  of  action,  and  there  is  no  way  for 
such  groups  to  participate  in  the  direction  of  the 
work,  save  at  the  great  yearly  assembly — the  annual 
meeting.  There  is,  however,  no  feeling  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  This  is  a  serious 
element  of  weakness.  These  conditions  naturally 
give  rise  to  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the 
organization,  a  doubt  most  injurious  to  the  influence 
of  the  organization  among  Eastern  buyers,  which  is 
emphasized  by  the  struggle  necessary  to  secure  the 
renewal  of  contracts  after  their  expiration. 

Another  Way. — The  second  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  this  form  of  co-operation  is  that  it  early 
establishes  a  price  for  its  products  which  it  pledges 
itself  to  maintain  throughout  the  season.  It  is  a  neg- 
ative attitude,  "We  will  not  sell  except  at  our 
price" — a  fine  bluff,  that  has  failed  more  often  than 
it  has  succeeded.  Unless  nearly  the  whole  product 
is  controlled  by  such  a  combination  its  efforts  to 
maintain  a  minimum  price  must  necessarily  fail.  Suc- 
cess is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  confidence  which 
the  organization  inspires  in  the  Eastern  buyers.  This 
once  lost  is  hard  to  restore.  It  is  now  lost.  When, 
therefore,  the  grower  has  lost  confidence  in  this 
method  of  organization,  and  the  Eastern  trade  is 
also  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
cease  to  look  to  this  form  of  organization  for  future 
co-operative  work  in  California. 

The  Rochdale  Plan. — The  other  method,  that  of 
representative  democracy,  meets  our  industrial  as 
well  as  our  political  needs.  It  has  a  record  of  con- 
tinuous success.  For  fifty-nine  years  Rochdale  co- 
operation has  steadily  advanced  in  England  until  it 
is  by  far  the  most  potent  commercial  force  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  country,  too,  wherever  the  method  has 
been  adopted  in  full — that  is,  where  the  local  organi- 
zations have  centralized  in  a  buying  agency,  it  has 
succeeded.  The  same  form  of  organization  has  an 
unbroken  record  of  success  in  the  fruit  exchanges  of 
California. 

The  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  method  of  co- 
operation among  citrus  fruit  growers.  From  a  small 
beginning  they  grew  into  a  business  of  $7,000,000  per 
year,  and  then,  to  secure  more  complete  efficiency, 
they  arranged  to  co-operate  with  their  rivals,  the 
packers,  under  agreements  completely  protecting 
their  constituents,  and  yet  dealing  so  fairly  with 
these  rival  interests  that  their  second  season  finds 
the  California  Fruit  Agency  more  harmonious  and 
stronger  than  ever. 

Equar  success  has  attended  the  same  method  as 
worked  out  in  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  de- 
ciduous fruits  at  the  north  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  organization.  Its  steady  success  in  show- 
ing its  patrons  the  benefits  of  co-operation  has  led  to 
a  rapid  growth.  This  winter  it  is  marketing  dried 
fruit  from  Santa  Clara  county,  and  next  year  will  be 
operating  in  southern  California  as  well. 

Here,  then,  is  a  piece  of  machinery  fully  tried,  and 
always  successful  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
use — easily  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  any 
industry,  and  to  unite  in  any  reasonable  and  just 
manner  with  any  other  permanent  factors  in  its  field 
of  work.    This  is  possible  co-operation. 

Local  Associations. — The  formation  of  local  asso- 
ciations, exclusively  of  fruit  growers,  is  the  first  ne- 
cessity, the  function  of  these  being  to  get  fruit  ready 
for  shipment  in  car  lots,  and  to  unite  in  a  general 
agency  for  marketing  the  same.  When  such  an  or- 
ganization is  sufficiently  complete,  it  may  unite  for 
the  accomplishment  of  common  purposes,  even  with 
opposing  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fruit  Agency 
and  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  the 
south,  and  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  and  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  the  north.  Doubtless 
greater  eftieienc}'  could  be  had  if  all  fruit  growers 
could  unite  in  a  growers'  organization;  but  they  will 
not,  and  hence  that  idea  is  of  impossible  co-operation. 
Many  growers  will  continue,  from  one  reason  and 
another,  to  remain  outside  of  any  such  co-operative 
work.  Why  not  recognize  this  and  make  the  best  of 
it  ?  Something  must  be  conceded  by  each  before 
men  can  co-operate.  Since  a  large  fraction  of  the 
growers  will  not  co-operate,  their  business  necessar- 
ily goes  to  the  commercial  packers  and  shippers. 
These,  then,  are  a  necessary  part  of  any  fully  effect- 
ive co-operative  plan.  They  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
ceded a  profit  large  enough  to  hold  them  loyal  to  the 
general  plan. 

Since  these  packers  and  shippers  are  buyers, 
their  interest  in  the  selling  market  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  grower— that  is,  they  desire  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  for  their  product.  Since  such  an 
alliance  is  purely  to  secure  a  steady  and  profitable 
market,  it  is  entirely  homogeneous;  but  these  pack- 
ers and  shippers,  as  buyers,  naturally  wish  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  the  grower  desires  to  sell 
for  the  highest  obtainable  price.  Co-operative  selling 
tends  to  sustain  prices,  and  is  therefore  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  shippers  and  packers  who  wish  to 


speculate.  At  this  point  the  latter  must  give  way  in 
return  for  a  reasonable  basis  of  profit  conceded  by 
the  allied  growers;  but  their  speculative  profit  is  un- 
certain, and  they  could  well  afford  to  forego  this  to 
some  extent  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  regular  but 
moderate  commercial  profit.  Thus,  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment between  these  previously  antagonistic  elements 
could  be  arranged  in  each  branch  of  our  California 
fruit  industries.  Already  the  California  Fruit  Agency, 
operating  in  citrus  fruits,  is  demonstrating  the  gen- 
eral method  to  be  pursued. 

How  to  Succeed. — First  must  be  secured  a  grow- 
ers' co-operative  organization  based  upon  local  asso- 
ciations, centralized,  which  might  include  local 
packers  who  ask  only  a  packer's  profit.  This  might 
be  strong  enough  to  operate  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization. Then  this  organization  and  the  chief  com- 
mercial packers  and  shippers  can  find  a  basis  of 
agreement  by  which  'all  may  profit  in  securing  ef- 
ficient marketing  of  their  products.  Their  methods 
will,  of  course,  be  such  as  the  California  Fruit 
Agency  now  uses,  and  which  every  other  thoroughly 
successful  commercial  combination  adopts,  viz:  Their 
own  paid  agents  properly  supervised.  Though  nat- 
urally antagonistic,  the  factors  of  such  co-operative 
organizations  will  keep  their  mutual  agreements  be- 
cause  it  is  bad  business  not  to  do  so. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  as  yet  comes  far 
short  of  the  high  efficiency  desired,  not  because  of 
antagonism,  but  because  its  members  have  not  yet 
been  willing  to  make  such  concessions  as  will  enable 
it  to  efficiently  organize  its  marketing  agencies.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  it  will  develop  in  these  lines  as 
the  need  becomes  more  imperative. 

The  dried  fruit  interest  is  almost  entirely  without 
organization.  They  need  it  here  most  urgent,  and  no 
citizen  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  it. 

The  Raisin  Association  needs  reorganization  to 
give  it  greater  permanence  and  efficiency. 

The  olive  and  honey  interests  also  may  well  adopt 
the  same  plans. 

The  several  fruit  interests  may  thus  be  co-oper- 
atively organized,  and  then  act  together  in  sustain- 
ing in  the  consuming  centers  of  this  country  and 
Europe  the  most  efficient  and  complete  agencies  for 
distribution  and  sale  of  their  various  products  that 
ever  were  established. 

These  interests  will  thus  be  able  to  bear  a  vast  in- 
fluence wherever  necessary,  either  in  securing  more 
favorable  conditions  in  transportation,  increasing  the 
consumption  of  coast  products  by  means  of  advertis- 
ing or  in  any  other  manner.  Because  they  would 
make  fruit  growing  permanently  profitable,  they 
would  outclass  all  promotion  committees  from  bring- 
ing to  our  beloved  State  the  thrifty  and  intelligent 
people  of  the  East,  who  are  delaying  their  coming 
only  for  the  assurance  which  such  co-operation  would 
supply. 

This  kind  of  co-operation  is  practicable  ;  it  will  pay 
its  way,  will  imperil  no  one's  living  or  property,  may 
be  begun  at  any  time  and  almost  anywhere.  How 
long  will  the  people  of  California  continue  indifferent 
to  so  great  an  opportunity  ? 


THE  FIELD. 


University  Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  Uni- 
versity distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  in  which  read- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  may  particpate  by 
observing  the  terms  stated.  The  applicant  is  re- 
quired .to  pay  a  small  amount  for  each  thing  received, 
partly  to  bear  the  cost  of  collection  and  distribution, 
but  chiefly  as  a  guaranty  that  he  has  not  merely  an 
idle  desire  for  what  can  be  had  for  nothing,  but  in- 
tends to  make  trial  for  a  definite  end  and  will  report 
results. 

Gluten  Wheats. — Experiments  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  growing  in  California  milling  wheats 
richer  in  gluten  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  for  several  years.  The 
undertaking  has  especial  interest  in  California  be- 
cause our  local  millers  are  now  under  the  necessity 
of  importing  considerable  quantities  of  dark  wheat 
from  the  States  of  the  central  West  to  mix  with  the 
excessively  starchy  wheat  of  California  in  order  to 
produce  a  flour  with  sufficient  '"body,"  which  is  a 
miller's  term  for  a  flour  sufficiently  rich  in  gluten. 
The  old  observation  that  the  dark  wheats  become 
less  glutinous  and  more  starchy  when  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  in  the  interior  valleys  of  the 
State,  is  supported  by  the  culture  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  but  the  trials  are  proceeding  and 
newer  varieties  possessing  the  desirable  character 
are  being  introduced  in  the  hope  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  State,  at  least,  it  may  be  possible  and  profit- 
able to  produce  a  quantity  of  this  style  of  wheat  at 
least  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  local  millers. 
For  this  reason  we  offer  seed  of  the  following  dark 
wheats  for  trial,  viz. : 

No.  9125.  Kharkov  from  Kharkov.  One  of  the  hard- 
iest red  winter  wheats  of  Russia. 

No.  9129,  Padui  from  Kharkov.  Another  of  the 
hardiest  red  winter  wheats  of  Russia. 

No.  9131.    Chul-bidai  (Steppe  wheat)  from  Russian 
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Central  Asia.    One  of  tbe  hardiest  Asiatic  wheats. 

No.  9'1;">S.  Beloglino  from  Byeloglinskaya.  One  of  the 
hardiest  red  winter  wheats  of  Russia. 

No.  9478.  Kubanka  from  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
One  of  the  best  macaroni  wheats. 

No.  3823.  Theiss  from  Hungary.  One  of  the  best 
known  milling  wheats  of  Hungary,  having  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gluten  of  a  high  quality. 

No.  5493.  Fultz.  A  popular  dark  wheat  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Seed  in  pound  parcels,  15  cents  each,  postpaid. 

BREWING  Ba&LEYS. — The  wonderful  increase  in  the 
export  of  brewing  barley  from  San  Francisco  to 
European  and  Atlantic  ports  is  naturally  stimulating 
interest  in  the  production  of  barley.  It  seems  de- 
sirable that  more  grain  of  the  best  brewing  type 
should  be  grown  in  this  State.  In  order  that  newer 
varieties  may  be  tried  in  comparison  with  the  Chev- 
alier, which  has  long  been  a  -  brewing  standard  in 
this  State,  we  have  secured  the  most  popular  sorts 
from  abroad,  as  follows: 

No.  5472.  Princess:  A  pedigree  variety  originated  on 
the  Seed  Breeding  Society  "s  grounds  at  Svalof,  Sweden; 
especially  strong  straw  and  excellent:  well  suited  to 
heavy  clay  soils. 

No.  5473.  Chevalier  II:  A  pedigree  variety,  selected 
by  Dr.  Nillsson  from  Horsford  Chevalier. 

No.  5474.  Svanhals:  A  pedigree  variety  also  from 
Svalof,  very  early  ripening,  said  to  be  well  suited  to  cold 
wet  ground. 

No.  5592.    Brewing  barley,  variety  named  No.  2. 
No.  5903.    Bohemian  brewing  barley. 
No.  7979.    Brewing  barley,  a  large  white  barley. 
Seed  in  one  pound  packages,  15  cents  for  each  variety 
ordered,  postpaid. 

A  Timber  and  Fust  Tree  (Casuarina  Toru- 
losa). — The  Casuarinas.  or  she  oaks  of  Australia,  con- 
stitute a  very  unique  and  useful  group  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  are  jointed  and  leafless,  with  long 
slender  branches,  and  the  larger  growing  species 
afford  timber  of  high  manufacturing  and  fuel  value. 
Some  of  the  species  have  been  quite  widely  used  in 
Florida  and  California  for  ornamental  planting.  The 
species  (Torulosa).  of  which  we  offer  seed  this  year, 
is  less  known,  but  very  desirable.  It  attains  a  height 
of  70  to  80  feet,  and  in  its  native  country  is  in  much 
demand  for  durable  shingles,  staves  and  furniture 
work.  In  Maiden's  "'Useful  Plants  of  Australia,"  it 
is  mentioned  as  much  used  for  fuel.  Maiden  also  says 
that  the  wood  is  close  grained  and  prettily  marked, 
yielding  handsome  veneers,  which  have  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  marking.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion of  the  heart-wood  is  well  defined  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work.  All  the-  Casuarinas  are  said  to  endure 
pollarding  for  stock  feeding.  For  satisfactory  growth 
some  irrigation  will  be  required  unless  the  ground 
water  is  within  reach  of  the  roots. 

The  seed  is  small  and  should  be  sown  in  boxes  of 
light  loam,  very  lightly  covered  and  kept  moist,  but 
not  wet;  partial  shade  being  desirable  to  this  end. 
Seed,  5  cents  per  packet. 

Date  Pai.ms. — The  interest  in  date  growing  in  the 
hot  regions  of  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  newly 
settled  districts  of  the  "  Colorado  desert "  region,  is 
leading  to  many  experiments  and  a  demand  for  suit- 
able varieties.  Owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  securing  offsets  from  the  best  foreign  palms  and 
the  time  which  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity  from  the  palms  already  intro- 
duced by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
is  much  interest  in  growing  seedlings  in  the  hope  of 
securing  some  plants  which  will  bear  high-class 
fruits.  This  effort  is  naturally  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed by  the  use  of  seed  of  the  most  famous  varieties 
grown  abroad.  One  of  these  (No.  9b"00)  is  the  Deglet 
noor  or  '•  date  of  light."  This  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 
\V.  T.  Swingle,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
date,  as  "undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  variety 
which  has  yet  been  sent  into  the  European  and 
American  markets.".  It  requires  a  long  season  to 
mature,  and  is  therefore  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
southern  interior  situations.  The  seed  is  enclosed  in 
its  dried  pulp,  which  not  only  preserves  the  seed,  but 
will  give  the  recipient  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
fruit  as  the  pulp  should  be  removed  before  planting. 
Seed  will  be  sent  in  half-pound  packages,  10  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

Desirable  Grapes.— In  answer  to  continuous  re- 
quests for  some  of  the  less  known  varieties  of  Vini- 
fera  grapes  for  special  purposes,  the  following  cut- 
tings are  available: 

PORT  VARIETIES. 

1.  Tinta  de  Madeira.— -Bears  well,  makes  a  fine  port 
wine,  with  a  smoothness  and  roundness  most  desirable- 
is  improved  by  blending  with  Tinta  Amerella  and  Mou- 
risco  preto. 

2.  Tinta  Amarella.— A  heavy  producer;  a  good  grape 
to  make  the  bulk  of  a  port  vineyard,  but  needs  a  higher 
grade  to  improve  its  quality. 

3.  Tinta  Cao.— Not  a  heavy  bearer,  but  boars  regu- 
larly; gives  an  excellent  blending  port. 

4.  Mourisco  Preto. — A  vigorous  vine:  one  of  the  most 
promising  port  varieties. 

SHERRY  VARIETIES. 

5.  Pedro  .Jimenes. — A  fine  sherry  and  table  variety 
and  a  good  bearer. 

6.  Palomino.— A  good  regular  bearer;  can  be  well 
recommended  in  good  soils. 

7.  Beba. — Makes  a  fine  sherry  and  is  also  a  very  fine 
table  grape;  keeps  well. 

8.  Peruno. — Gives  a  good,  sweet  wine,  but  is  rather 


neutral  and  needs  to  be  blended  with  a  variety  that  will 
give  it  more  flavor.    Is  a  good  bearer. 

9.  Mantuo  de  Pilas.- -Gives  a  fine  flavor  to  sherries 
and  is  used  a  good  deal  to  blend  with  neutral  varieties:  a 
fine  bearer. 

10.  Vordelho. — Is  a  good  bearer,  makes  a  fine  wine 
that  acquires  a  marked  rancid  flavor,  and  blended  with 
about  a  third  of  neutral  wine  makes  a  tine  sherry. 

11.  Malmsey. — Quite  productive  in  good  soil  and 
makes  a  good  sweet  wine,  having  a  very  agreeablo 
aroma. 

All  these  varieties  are  specially  adapted  to  warm 
districts,  such  as  our  interior  valleys,  where  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  nothing  but  sweet  wines  of  Spanish 
types;  in  cooler  districts  most  of  these  arc  not  well 
adapted  to  make  the  dry  wines  on  account  of  the 
special  composition  of  their  musts. 

TABLE  GRAPES. 

12.  Luglienga. — An  early  grape  which  does  well  in 
loamy  soils:  is  highly  flavored,  crisp  llesh. 

13.  Pizzutello  di  Roma.  —  Crisp,  good  Savor,  loose 
bunch:  makes  good  raisins. 

14.  Golden  Queen. — Is  a  good  bearer,  high  quality, 
does  not  crack,  can  remain  on  vine  till  late  in  November. 

16.  Zabalkanski. — A  good  bearer  when  pruned  long 
on  a  trellis;  a  beautiful  table  variety. 

We  send  only  small  lots  for  trial,  not  quantities  for 
commercial  planting;  25  cents  for  ten  cuttings  of  any 
one  variety  or  of  assorted  varieties,  postpaid. 

A  Dry  Land  Lawn  Plant  (Lippia  Nodiflora) — 
No.  42(53. — We  offer  this  plant  again  because  of  con- 
tinued demand.  It  is  a  low,  creeping  plant  of  the 
verbena  family  with  broad,  flat,  ovate  leaves  of  deep 
green  color.  The  creeping  stems  take  root  wher- 
ever they  come  into  contact  with  the  soil,  and  the 
plant  is  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  lawn  grasses 
where  the  latter  cannot  be  maintained  on  account  of 
heat  and  drouth.  Stretches  of  Lippia  verdure  are 
acceptable  under  such  conditions.  The  plant  can  be 
kept  flat  with  the  scythe  or  lawn  mower,  and  in 
Egypt  a  Lippia  lawn  is  said  to  be  good  for  five  or  six 
years  before  replanting  is  necessary.  The  plant  is 
also  good  to  keep  dry  banks  of  terraces  from  erosion 
by  winter  rains.  As  it  does  not  root  from  under- 
ground stems,  it  can  be  readily  cleared  out  when  no 
longer  thought  to  be  desirable.  A  start  can  be  had 
by  shallow  planting  with  small  rooted  cuttings.  We 
will  supply  a  package  of  rooted  cuttings  for  10  cents, 
postpaid. 

Seedlings  ok  Wild  Beach  Stkawberrv. — For  the 
gratification  of  those  who  wish  to  observe?  the  growth 
and  fruiting  of  the  wild  strawberry  (Fragaria 
chiloensis),  or  to  use  it  in  selection  or  hybridization 
experiments,  we  have  grown  a  number  of  plants 
from  seed  taken  from  large  sized  fruits  collected  at 
Point  Reyes,  Marin  county,  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy, 
formerly  assistant  botanist  at  this  station.  Many  of 
these  seedlings  in  our  garden  have  borne  fruits  of  fine 
size  and  quality,  with  the  delightful  wild  aroma  very 
marked.  We  do  not,  however,  recommend  them  as 
a  substitute  for  improved  varieties,  but  as  an  inter- 
esting garden  acquisition  or  as  an  aid  in  plant  breed- 
ing as  already  stated.  We  have  two  groups  of  seed- 
lings from  fruits  of  somewhat  different  types,  marked 
"A  "  and  "  B,"  and  will  send  a  dozen  of  each  or  both 
to  each  applicant  for  20  cents  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

ANNUAL  Vines  for  Screens  or  Ar BOR8.  —The  so- 
called  "snake  gourd"  (Trichosanthes  anguina)  is  the 
most  common  representative  in  this  country  of  a 
genus  of  tender,  or  half-hardy,  annual  or  perennial 
climbing  plants  which  are  native  to  the  typical  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  several  of 
which  have  been  grown  during  the  frostless  season  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  should  be  more 
widely  used  for  ornamental  purposes  in  California, 
where  they  will  naturally  be  more  serviceable  than 
in  wintry  climates.  Two  species  recently  secured 
from  Japan  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  a  novelty  in  most  parts  of  this  State,  and  will 
serve  a  good  purpose  of  furnishing  handsome  foliage 
and  unique  gourd-like  fruits  if  grown  upon  supports 
for  the  screening  of  unsightly  objects  from  view  or  to 
furnish  a  cover  for  summer  houses,  etc.  We  offer 
seed  of  these  two  species: 

No.  928ii.  Trichosanthes  cucumeroides:  A  vine  grow- 
ing upwards  of  15  feet  in  height,  bearing  large  palmate 
leaves,  white,  long  fringed  flowers  and  ovoid  fruits  of 
vermillion  color. 

No.  9288.  Trichosanthes  Japonica:  A  slender  vine, 
with  long  graceful  stems,  bearing  smooth  and  glossy 
broadly  ovate  leaves,  with  three  to  five  lobes,  and  ovoid 
fruit  yellowish  green,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Plants  may  be  grown  from  seed  as  cucumbers  and 
planted  out  after  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Seeds 
5  cents  for  each  kind,  in  packets,  postpaid. 

Japanese  Salad  Plant  (Aralia  Cordata). — No 
doubt  American  housewives  will  be  glad  to  make  a 
trial  of  a  salad  plant  which  may  be  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  lettuce  and  celery  and  which  will  be  more 
crisp  and  free  from  the  stringy  fibers  of  the  latter. 
It  seems  from  the  observation  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Fairchild 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  in 
Japan,  that  an  American  lady  in  Yokohama  had  suc- 
cessfully turned  to  salad  uses  the  blanched  stems  of 
Aralia  cordata,  which  the  Asiatics  either  ate  in  a 
fresh  state  with  salt  like  radishes,  or  boiled  them  like 
asparagus.  This  lady  sliced  the  shoots  into  a  mass 
of  thick  white  shavings  and  served  them  with  salad 
dressing  to  the  great  delight  of  her  guests.  The 


product  of  the  plant  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
Japan  and  may  rise  to  similar  standing  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  already  been  used  in  Western  countries 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  its  large,  deeply  cut 
leaves  have  a  very  decorative  effect.  The  edible 
portions  are  the  young  shoots,  which  are  blanched  by 
being  covered  with  earth.  Full  details  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  can  be  had  by  securing  Bulletin 
42  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  will  be  furnished  free  of 
postage,  by  sending  10  cents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  Japanese  practice  is 
to  allow  the  plant  to  make  a  summer  leaf  growth, 
and  when  this  dies  down  in  the  fall  the  earth  is  re- 
moved and  the  leaf  steins  removed  close  to  the  root, 
and  the  earth  replaced.  The  new  shoots  which  soon 
start  are  cut  for  eating  two  or  three  successive 
times,  and  then  the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  leaves 
for  its  own  maintenance.  Thus  it  will  be  a  fall  and 
winter  vegetable  in  California.  We  will  send  one 
dozen  small  rooted  plants  at  20  cents  per  dozen, 
postpaid. 

Sweet  Fennel. — We  continue  also  the  ottering  of  a 
collection  of  the  most  popular  European  sweet  fennels 
(Famiculum  dulce)  secured  from  abroad  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  should  be  bet- 
ter known  by  California  gardeners.  The  plants  are 
low  growing  and  very  striking  in  appearance.  The 
leaf  stalks  are  very  broad,  overlapping  each  other  at 
the  base,  and  forming  a  kind  of  head  or  enlargement, 
which  is  firm,  white  and  sweet  inside.  When  this 
head  has  reached  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  it  may 
be  slightly  earthed-up  and  blanched.  In  about  ten 
days  it  is  ready  for  use  and  may  be  as  large  as  one's 
fist;  it  is  boiled,  and  has  a  delicate  flavor  resembling 
celery,  but  sweeter  and  more  delicate.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  rows,  as  lettuces  are,  and  the  plants  should 
be  thinned  to  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
following  varieties  are  offered: 

So.  4307.    Largest  of  Sicily:'  A  new  Italian  variety. 

No.  4308.  Prince  Bismarck:  Remarkable  for  the  very 
much  thickened  leaf  stalks. 

No.  4389.  M  irosini:  Very  sweet,  large  and  tender,  and 
early. 

No.  4370.  Bolosrnese:  Very  strong  growing,  the  freest 
seed  producer  wo  have  grown. 

No.  4484.    Doux  de  Boulogne:  An  excellent  variety. 

No.  4485.  Doux  de  Messina:  Another  popular  Italian 
variety. 

Seed  5  cents  for  each  variety  ordered,  postpaid. 

Application,  with  the  amount  specified  for  each 
variety  ordered,  should  be  made  as  soon  as  this  an- 
nouncement is  received.  We  are  unable  to  continue 
distribution  throughout  the  year.  Address:  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Berke- 
ley. Cal. 


THE  STABLE. 


Ration  for  Horses. 


To  THK  EDITOR:— Would  there  be  any  harm  in  feed- 
ing cocoa  oilcake  in  quantity  to  horses  and  cattle  along 
with  oat  straw,  wheat  straw  or  oat  hay  ?  They  are  very- 
fond  of  it,  except  one  cow.  I  have  heard  of  cottonseed 
meal  being  bad  for  stock  if  you  feed  much.  A  span  of 
horses  that  are  doing  a  little  plowing  eat  oat  straw  very 
well — cleaner  than  I  have  seen  hay  eaten  sometimes.  I 
soak  the  cakes  until  soft  and  feed  about  two  gallons  to  a 
span  of  horses.  My  sow  will  eat  it  that  way.  but  not  if 
it  is  thin  slop.  Can  I  fatto  i  her  on  that  alone,  or  with 
whole  barley  soaked,  equal  parts  of  each  ?  Which  is  the 
best— cocoa  cake,  barley  ($30  per  ton ).  linseed  oilcake, 
rolled  barley  ($35  per  ton)?  Has  the  University  any  in- 
formation on  this  ?— Experimenter. 

To  the  Editor: — Answering  the  above  letter,  I 
would  say  that  a  ration  consisting  of  oilcake  meal, 
hay  and  straw  and  rolled  barley  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  compounded  from  oilcake  meal  and 
straw  or  hay. 

While  straw  may  be  economically  used  as  a  part  of 
the  roughage  of  a  ration,  it  should  never,  on  account 
of  its  low  nutritive  value,  constitute  the  entire  rough- 
age. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  which  has  only  one  stomach,  and,  consequently, 
can  not  utilize  as  much  coarse  food  as  the  cow  can 
with  her  four  stomachs. 

In  100  pounds  of  wheat  straw  there  are  only  0.4 
pound  digestible  protein  and  36  pounds  digestible  car- 
bohydrates, the  corresponding  figures  for  oat  straw 
being  1.2  pound  and  38  pounds,  respectively.  Oat 
hay,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  4.5  pounds  digestible 
protein,  or  about  four  times  as  much  as  oat  straw 
and  nearly  eleven  times  the  amount  shown  for  wheat 
straw. 

A  good  ration  for  a  horse  of  1000  pounds  weight, 
at  moderate  work,  compounded  from  the  foods  above 
mentioned,  would  be  about  17  pounds  oat  hay,  8 
pounds  rolled  barley  and  2  pounds  oilcake  meal;  or,  if 
it  were  deemed  advisable  to  use  straw  in  the  ration, 
it  would  consist  of  about  12  pounds  oat  hay,  5  pounds 
straw,  8  pounds  rolled  barley  and  3  pounds  cocoanut 
oilcake  meal. 

In  all  cases  it  is  more  economical  and  better  for  the 
digestion  to  cut  the  hay  and  straw. 

The  correspondent's  remarks  concerning  the  feed- 
ing of  an  excess  of  cottonseed  oilcake  meal  to  stock 
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is  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
science  and  the  experience  of  feeders. 

With  reference  to  fattening  sows,  it 
might  be  said  that  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oilcake  meal  and  rolled  barley 
would  not  furnish  a  balanced  ration. 
The  protein  would  in  such  a  case  be  ex- 
cessive and  the  carbohydrates  deficient. 
For  a  sow  weighing  250  pounds,  6 
pounds  rolled  barley  with  h  pound  oil- 
cake meal  would  be  a  far  better  ration 
than  equal  parts  of  each. 

At  the  present  ruling  prices,  linseed 
oilcake  meal  is  a  cheaper  source  of  the 
nitrogenous  element — the  only  element 
for  which  the  oilcake  meals  should  be 
purchased — than  cocoanut,  which  con- 
tains only  16%  of  digestible  protein,  as 
against  26%  reported  for  linseed  meal. 

Crushed  barley  or  rolled  barley,  even 
at  a  slightly  higher  price,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  whole  grain  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  in  all  cases  better  results, 
i.  e.,  more  work  with  a  less  consump- 
tion of  food,  have  attended  the  feeding 
of  grain  so  prepared  than  when  fed 
whole.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Tomatoes  for  Christmas.— Niles 
Herald:  This  office  received  from  the 
Shinn  place  some  tomatoes  and  persim- 
mons gathered  from  vine  and  tree,  where 
they  had  grown  without  any  protection 
whatever,  December  24.  Shipments  of 
tomatoes  for  the  market  are  still  being- 
made  from  Niles.  The  oranges  and  lem- 
ons in  this  section  are  ripening  and  being 
sold  for  home  consumption. 

Good  Beet  Yield. — Pleasanton  Times: 
The  beet  season  for  1903  has  proved  a 
prosperous  one  for  the  farmers  in  this 
vicinity,  and  although  the  acreage  planted 
was  not  as  large,  the  average  yield  was 
greater  than  last  year,  and  consequently 
the  profits  of  those  who  did  plant  were 
increased.  The  total  tonnage  was  24,000 
from  1800  acres,  an  average  of  13£.  tons 
per  acre.  It  took  about  800  cars  to  move 
the  crop  to  the  mills  at  Alvarado  and  the 
company  paid  out  $102,000  in  cash  to  the 
producers  at  this  point.  The  highest 
average  was  30.8  tons  to  the  acre  for  10 
acres  on  the  Rancho  del  Valle.  A  portion 
of  this  containing  about  \\  acre,  had  so 
many  sacks  of  beets  on  it  that  through 
curiosity  it  was  measured  and  the  beets 
weighed.  The  astonishing  yield  of  85 
tons  was  obtained. 

Glenn. 

Almond  Elephant  for  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  —  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
Orland  Real  Estate  Association  for  several 
days  past  has  been  wrapping  and  packing 
10,000  Orland  oranges  and  as  many  lemons 
to  be  shipped  for  exhibition  purposes  to 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Orland  has 
prepared  a  splendid  exhibit  of  fruits, 
nuts  and  cereals,  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  As- 
sociation's headquarters  in  Sacramento  to 
be  placed  with  the  exhibit  from  Glenn 
county.  Among  other  exhibits  from  Or- 
land will  be  a  splendid  lot  of  almonds.  A 
huge  elephant  will  be  made  entirely  from 
the  nuts,  and  P.  D.  Bane,  owner  of  a  large 
almond  orchard  east  of  Orland,  furnishes 
the  nuts  for  the  construction  of  the  ele- 
phant. 

Kings. 

Pumpkin  Seeds. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Powell,  living  east  of  Hanford, 
bought  a  lot  of  pumpkins  and  paid  $3  for 
the  goods.  She  then  fed  the  pumpkins 
to  her  cattle,  but  she  saved  from  these 
$3  worth  of  pumpkin  seed  that  she  sold 
for  $6.50.  She  thus  got  her  pumpkins 
free,  and  by  exercising  a  little  good  judg- 
ment received  a  net  profit  of  $3.50  and  fed 
her  cattle  besides. 

Alfalfa  on  Lake  Land.— W.  R. 
Wile  was  in  town  December  17th  and 
brought  with  him  some  alfalfa  which  he 
pulled  up  on  some  soil  down  in  the  lake 
region  near  Angiola,  where  he  recently 
bought  some  land.  Mr.  Wile  says  that 
when  he  bought  the  land  some  people 
told  him  that  it  would  not  grow  alfalfa,  so 
he  and  Freeland  Parrish  examined  the 
land  with  the  result  that  they  found  some 
alfalfa  growing  there,  the  plants  spring- 
ing from  the  ground  where  cattle  were 
pastured  a  year  ago.  The  alfalfa  was  not 
planted  by  man.  but  by  the  cattle.  They 
dug  down  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  through 
good  sediment  soil,  and  tried  to  pull  the 
alfalfa  out.  The  land  was  dry  and  the 
roots  broke  off,  so  they  only  succeeded  in 
getting  roots  4  feet  in  length.  The  fact 
that  alfalfa  will  go  to  water  is  well  known. 
We  have  seen  roots  that  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  11  feet,  and  it  is  well  known 


that  alfalfa  will  go  down  to  its  drinking 
place  or  quit  the  country.  Mr.  Wile 
found  no  hard  pan,  as  he  had  been  ad- 
vised was  there,  and  he  is  now  convinced 
that  the  lake  land  is  a  good  proposition 
for  alfalfa  growing. 

Mendocino. 

Killed  by  a  Falling  Tree.  —  A 
Ukiah  dispatch  says  Phillip  Hagemann 
was  killed  at  Philo  by  a  falling  tree.  He 
had  gone  out  with  Frank  Guntley  and 
Gene  McCarthy,  who  were  clearing  a  piece 
of  land.  Hagemann  was  watching  them 
fell  a  redwood  and  was  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  safe  place.  In  falling,  the 
tree  caught  on  another  and  whirled 
around,  striking  Hagemann  and  killing 
him  instantly. 

M  erred. 

Parasite  on  a  Pear  Tree. — Star: 
A  large  bunch  of  mistletoe  was  brought 
in  the  other  day  by  John  Poor  of  Plains- 
burg,  who  donated  it  to  the  Merced 
County  Free  Exhibit.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  grew  on  a  pear- 
tree — "  something  never  before  heard  of, " 
said  Horticulturist  Wilson.  Mistletoe  on 
oaks  (and  chandeliers)  is  common  enough, 
but  not  on  fruit  trees.  [Mr.  Wilson  is 
mistaken.  Mistletoe  is  not  unfrequently 
found  on  fruit  trees  in  California,  and  in 
Europe  it  is  counted  as  one  of  the  pests  of 
fruit  trees.  See  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
June  Hi,  1900,  for  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions.] 

Monterey. 

Boy  Bumped  by  Calf  Loses  His 
Tongue, — A  Salinas  dispatch  says  the 
little  six-year-old  son  of  Charles  Cart- 
wright  of  Spreckels  sustained  a  peculiar 
injury.  While  engaged  in  feeding  a  pet 
calf  in  the  barnyard  with  a  bucket  of  milk, 
the  little  fellow  stooped  over  to  see  how 
much  fluid  remained,  when  the  calf  sud- 
denly raised  its  head  and  struck  the  boy 
under  the  chin  with  sufficien  force  to 
close  his  teeth  upon  his  tongue,  com- 
pletely severing  that  member.  Nearly  an 
inch  was  cut  oft'. 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

New  Plan  for  Delivery  of  Beets. 
— Tribune:  John  L.  Howard,  president, 
and  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Heymann. 
directors,  of  the  Union  Sugar  Co.  state 
that  after  the  holidays  work  will  begin  on 
the  company's  property,  preparing  for 
next  year's  beet  campaign.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  tramway  system  will  be  con- 
structed, over  which  beets  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  cars  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Oil-burning  steam  engines  will  be 
the  motive  power.  It  is  figured  that 
more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  delivering 
beets  can  be  saved  by  introducing  the 
tramway  innovation.  Plans  and  surveys 
are  already  under  way  for  this  new  de- 
parture in  sugar  beet  transportation.  No 
material  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  will  be  made  for  the  coming  season, 
but  that,  too,  will  come  later,  much  of 
the  plant  as  it  now  stands  having  been 
desisned  for  double  the  mill's  present 
working  capacity.  The  irrigation  of  beets 
is  proving  a  success  and  there  is  a  very 
bright  outlook  ahead  for  this  industry. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Dipping  Cattle. — Independent:  On 
the  San  Julian  rancho  there  are  two  dip- 
ping plants,  and  cattle  are  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  crude  petroleum  for  clean- 
ing them  of  the  Texas  tick.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  one  remedy  against  the 
spread  of  the  Texas  fever  that  has  caused 
a  great  loss  of  stock  in  many  portions  of 
this  county,  and  which  has  resulted  in  a 
quarantine,  to  the  great  damage  of  stock- 
men who  may  find  it  necessary  to  remove 
their  stock  from  the  county  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  effects  of  impending 
drouth.  The  ranges,  as  a  rule,  are 
greatly  overstocked,  and  some  are  very 
short  of  feed  just  now,  as  a  result,  with 
very  little  hope  of  relief  if  rain  does  not 
come  within  a  very  few  weeks. 

A  Long  Run. — Santa  Maria  Graphic: 
The  longest  run  a  California  beet  sugar 
factory  ever  had  was  finished  on  Decem- 
ber 13th,  when  the  Union  Sugar  Co. 's 
factory  at  Betteravia  closed.  The  run 
lasted  150  days,  and  during  that  time  120,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beets  were  worked,  and 
160,000  sacks  of  first-class  granulated 
sugar  was  made.  The  largest  amount  of 
beets  sliced  in  twenty-four  hours  was  534 
tons,  that  being  34  tons  over  the  rated 
capacity.  Few  factories  reach  their  rated 
capacity,  even  for  a  single  day,  and  when 
a  factory  does  reach  or  surpass  it,  it  is 
due  to  the  best  management,  together 
with  first-class  machinery. 

Land  Added  to  Forest  Reserve. — 
A  telegram  from  United  States  Senator 
Bard  states  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
signed  a  proclamation  under  the  terms  of 
which  44,000  acres  of  land  lying  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Santa  Ynez  range,  east 
of  this  city,  and  known  as  the  Rancho 
Los  Prietos  Najalayegua,  is  acquired  by 
the  United  States  government  from  the 
individual  owners  and  added  to  the  Santa 
Ynez  forest  reserve.  This  land,  which 
lies  between  the  Santa  Ynez  and  the  Pine 
Mountain  reserves,  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal watershed  of  the  Santa  Ynez  river, 
from  which  the  Santa  Barbara  munici- 
pality expects  to  secure  a  permanent 
water  supply.  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  of  a  reservoir  site  and  to  run  a 
tunnel  through  the  mountains  to  reach 
the  river,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  $200,000  of 
which  is  already  provided  for  by  a  bond 
issue.  The  reservoir  and  the  dam  site  con- 
cessions can  now  be  secured  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  under  old  conditions.  Owners 
of  the  property  agree  to  take  Government 
land  in  lieu  of  the  watershed  property. 
The  matter  had  been  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Forestry  Divis- 
ion and  the  President  for  three  years, 
and  twice  the  proposition  was  rejected. 
The  deal  is  of  vast  importance,  as  it  pre- 
serves perpetually  the  water  rights  for  a 
large  area  of  Santa  Barbara  county  and 
protects  a  large  area  of  timber  land'  from 
devastation  by  private  owners. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Increasing  Alfalfa  Acreage. — 
Watson  ville  Pajaronian:  Prominent 
among  the  farmers  who  will  devote  land 
to  alfalfa  this  season  are  Sheehy  Bros., 
who  will  add  forty  acres  more  to  their 
seventy-acre  tract  on  the  San  Juan  road; 
Seely  Bros,  of  Aromas,  who  will  put  in 
fifteen  acres,  and  M.  S.  Lopes,  who  is  pre- 
paring land  for  twenty-eight  acres  at  Pa- 
jaro.  The  Sheehy  Bros,  installed  a  fine 
pumping  plant  last  season  and  are  in 
shape  to  irrigate  their  alfalfa  land  to  ad- 
vantage. Civil  Engineer  C.  B.  Lewis, 
who  is  laying  out  all  of  the  tracts  men- 
tioned, has  found  it  necessary  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sheehy  place  to  adopt  the 
flowing  system  of  irrigation  on  account  of 
the  land  being  too  rough  to  be  irrigated 
successfully  under  the  check  method.  M. 
S.  Lopes  has  torn  up  the  land  he  formerly 
had  in  alfalfa  and  is  checking  it  so  he  can 
give  the  necessary  water,  moisture  being 
one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  success- 
ful alfalfa  growing.  Mr.  Lopes  will  install 
a  modern  pumping  plant  on  his  ranch. 
Sonoma. 

Hop  Ranch  Changes  Hands. — Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat:  R.  S.  Gibbons 
has  sold  his  Mark  West  Creek  hop  ranch 
and  farm,  consisting  of  sixty-six  acres,  to 
R.  S.  Curie,  recently  of  Sacramento 
county.  There  are  thirty-four  acres  in 
hops  and  ten  acres  in  vineyard.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  $15,000. 

Largest  Bay  Laurel.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  Cloverdale  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  largest  bay  laurel 
tree  in  the  State  of  California  or  in  Ore- 
gon. It  is  situated  in  a  field  about  400 
yards  northeast  of  Russian  River  bridge. 
Willis  L.  Jepson,  of  Berkeley,  considers 
the  tree  probably  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  Its  trunk  measures  29  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  height 
is  about  75  feet  and  the  diameter  of  the 
crown  93  feet.  The  bay  laurel  is  a  native 
of  this  coast.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
pepperwood. 

Stanislaus. 

Sturgeon  Ranch  Sold. — Newman 
Index:  Williams  &  Stuhr  have  purchased 
the  E.  L.  Sturgeon  ranch  of  1520  acres,  6 
miles  southwest  from  Newman,  from  the 
Simon  Newman  Co.,  the  consideration 
being  $62,000.  They  first  obtained  assur- 
ance from  Miller  &  Lux  that  the  upper 
canal  of  that  firm's  irrigation  system  will 
be  extended  to  the  land,  or  as  far  as  Los 
Garces  creek,  3  miles  north  of  the  present 
terminus.  This  canal  will  eventually  be 
carried  to  Crow's  Landing  or  farther, 
placing  a  large  additional  acreage  of  lands 
tributary  to  Newman  under  irrigation. 

Horse  Suffers  From  Peculiar 
Complaint. — Modesto  Herald:  A  horse 
belonging  to  Free  Haney  has  been  starv- 
ing to  death  for  some  days  from  a  novel 
cause — the  animal,  which  is  a  valuable 
one,  refusing  to  eat.  Dr.  Waddle  was 
called,  made  an  incision  in  the  horse's 
throat  and  found  the  trouble  was  caused 
by  some  barley  beards  which  had  pene- 
trated the  membranes  of  the  throat, 
causing  the  animal  such  pain  that  it  could 
not  swallow.  Indications  are  that  the 
horse  will  recover. 

Sutter. 

Alfalfa  Without  Irrigation. — 
Independent:  What  is  known  as  "up- 
land "  in  Sutter  county  is  more  valuable 
for  alfalfa  than  for  grain.  This  statement 
was  proven  last  season  by  Alvin  Best, 
who    resides    near    Harkey's  Corners. 


From  thirteen  acres  of  three-year-old 
alfalfa  he  realized  the  following  returns: 
Fifty-two  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  $200  worth 
of  porkers  fattened  on  the  land  and  sold 
after  the  last  crop  of  hay  was  taken  off, 
and  fifty  thrifty  stock  hogs  yet  on  hand, 
which  were  made  ready  for  market  on 
the  same  field.  The  land  in  question  is 
situated  about  1  mile  below  Harkey's 
Corners,  and  without  water  other  than 
the  natural  rainfall,  this  alfalfa  thrived 
through  the  long,  dry  summer  and  gave 
the  above  returns,  which  are  enough  to 
convince  any  one  that  what  is  here  known 
as  "upland  "  is  more  valuable  for  alfalfa 
than  for  grain.  A  number  of  Mr.  Best's 
neighbors  contemplate  taking  advantage 
of  the  experiment  and  will  plant  alfalfa 
this  season. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  tor 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Khcn- 
mutiitn,  Hpralnt,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Soli!  by  driii^ists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANT,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 


FOR  LARGEST 
gy^W  WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testing  all  notable 
varieties 01  watermelons,  \\ e i.ow rtvomme  d.esoeciallv 

-  for  both' 


k  Tendersw 

home  and  market.  W  >■  lliin«  i 
Seeds  10c  a  paper  in  &  Ivor.  21 
who  i_to\v8  the  lurt'f"  t  in'  Ion 
tively  receive  one  Lent  h  or  oui 
variety.  Caution i  \\'r;tp  yi 
and  write  your  name  and  F. 


io)  urethe  best  obtainable. 
<m>  papers.  The  rnirHiaser 
t  either  variety  wiJl  posi- 
(TOf  s  sales  of  seeds  of  1  hat 
t  s  Iver  in  n  lit  tie  paper, 
'  Address  plainly. 


LEE  SEED  CO.,  Qurnt  Corn,  Aia. 


Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY  J Knddvaw.ne. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cuthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale,  BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
first-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
W/rlte    for  Prices! 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal, 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  BXfta 
5000  Apple  Trees, 

$10  per  lOO. 

4  to  6  ft.;  Extra  Well  Rooted;  Clean;  Grafted 
on  Whole  Roots  and  Free  from  All  Pests. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Y.  N.  Pippin. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  ucwov  cuAui 

Santa  Cruz.  HENRY  SHAW. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman," 


until  you  have 

investigated  luu  uiu.ui.wi  uwiuiuuii, 
a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 
one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


How  Do  You  Know  ? 


How  do  you  know  — 

There's  a  boy  in  the  house  ? 
Bv  the  cap  that  is  hanging  down  stairs  in 
the  hall: 

By  the  gun  and  the  pistol,  the  bat  and 
the  ball; 

The  Indian  war  dance,  the  toy  cannon's 
roar, 

That  are  heard  now  and  then  through  the 

nursery  door: 
By  the  engines  and  drums  and  the  tool 

chest  and  nails: 
The  steam  cars  and  tracks  and  the  boats 

with  trim  sails: 
By  the  volumes  of  Cooper  which  from 

cover  to  cover 
Have  been  read  and  reread  by  an  Indian 

lover. 

•'  But  you  must  take  care,  if  you  value 
your  head, 

Winn'  you  go  to  the  nursery."  declares 
Uncle  Fred. 

•'When  I  open  the  door  there's  a  scram- 
ble and  shout: 

I'm  attacked  by  a  brigand,  and  I'll  never 
doubt 

Who  clutches  me  fast,  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse  — 

Well,  these  are  good  signs  there's  a  boy 
in  the  house !" 

How  do  you  know  — 

There's  a  girl  in  the  house  V 
By  the  beautiful  doll  with  the  movable 

eyes  — 

A  French  doll  that  sleeps,  and  that  talks, 

walks  and  cries. 
By  the  toy  bouse  and  trunk  and  the  stove 

and  the  chairs; 
By  the  needle  and  thread,  in  the  nursery 

upstairs: 

By  the  doll  hats  and  furbelows  made  every 
day 

For  Annie  and  Sallie  and  Bessie  and  May: 
By  the  soft  little  laugh  and  the  sweet  little 
song, 

Which  never  to  grown  folks  or  boys  could 
belong. 

"And  if  you  run  up  to  the  nursery  floor. 
And  go  to  the  room  and  then  open  the 
door," 

Aunt  Dorothy  says,  "Well,  when  1  take  a 
peep, 

And  see  a  wee  mother  a-rocking  to  sleep 
Her  own  little  dolly,  as  still  as  a  mouse  — 
Why,  then  I  am  sure  there's  a  girl  in  the 
house."  — St.  Nicholas. 


The  Bachelor  Cousin. 

"Mandy,  he's  coming  again  this  year 
the  same  as  before.  About  how  many 
years  has  Cousin  Jim  been  coming  here 
to  stay  the  summer?  " 

"Twenty — counting  the  last  stop— 
which  was  from  May  until  November: 
really,  that  makes  twenty  and  a  half 
times  your  Cousin  Jim  has  visited  us. 
He  began  early  and  stayed  late  the  last 
time,  you  know.  What  has  Jim  Fos- 
dyke  got  to  say  this  time,  Silas?  " 

"Same  old  thing.  Mandy,  same  old 
thing.  Jim  never  changes  his  tune; 
works  on  my  feelings,  and  tells  about 
how  he  longs  to  visit  the  old  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  farm  once  more.  Speaks 
in  a  fetching  sort  of  way  about  the 
old  swimming  hole  down  under  the  wil- 
lows; also  grips  me  tighter  than  a  burr 
about  the  fishing  place  below  the  mill- 
dam,  where  he  once  yanked  out  a 
4-pound  pike  with  a  minnow  hook. 
Jim's  got  the  same  old  gift  of  drawing 
folks  to  him  that  he  always  had.  Poor 
old  boy!  He  has  not  changed  a  bit 
since  he  went  to  the  city  to  build  up  a 
fortune.  He's  cut  out  for  a  bachelor, 
and  will  always  go  it  alone  to  the  end. 
If  he  was  married,  and  was  going  to 
bring  a  haughty  wife  and  a  lot  of  fresh 
and  saucy  children,  I'd  think  different 
about  his  coining  here  year  after  year. 
The  poor,  lonesome  old  boy  clings  to 
the  place,  if  Ue  has  got  barrels  of 
money:  I  can't  say  as  he  throws  his 
wealth  around  when  he  does  come — " 

"  Only  pays  ordinary  price  for  board, 
that  -  all  and  no  more,  I  will  say  this 
about  Cousin  Jim— he  never  finds  any 
fault  with  things:  he  never  complains, 
warm  meals  or  cold:  they're  all  the 
same  to  Jim.  He  really  seems  to  enjoy 
plain  fare  the  best,  and  always  tells  me 
not  to  fuss  with  fancy  dishes.  He 
crawls  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the 
little  chamber  without  a  murmur. 
Some  rich  old  bachelors,  who  live  most 


of  the  year  in  high-toned  hotels  and 
fashionable  boarding  houses,  would  find 
lots  of  fault.  He  don't;  he's  common 
like,  and  easy  to  please;  just  likes  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  loaf  around:  hangs 
on  the  fence  as  though  he  was  watching 
the  grass  grow;  loves  to  sit  on  the 
stoop  in  the  evening  like  any  poor  man 
listening  to  the  tree  toads  and  frogs. 
Silas,  your  Cousin  Jim  has  never  risen  a 
peg  above  you,  if  he  has  got  barrels  of 
money.  Poor  Jim!  I  saw  he  was  ailing 
when  he  was  here  the  last  time.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  why  he  came 
so  early  and  stayed  so  late." 

"  I  don't  like  to  write  and  tell  him 
that  crops  look  poor,  and  that  we  are 
a  little  pinched,  and  don't  really  care 
for  company  this — " 

"  Don't  you  do  it.  Silas;  don't  you  do 
it  Why,  that  would  be  cruel  and 
wrong;  and  it  would  break  the  poor  old 
bachelor's  heart.  You  are  the  only 
one  he  has  got  left  of  the  old  stock  in 
these  parts:  the  rest  have  all  gone  to 
the  city.  Silas.  Cousin  Jim  just  pines 
for  the  sight  of  your  face,  and  the  old 
place  where  you  and  he  were  boys  to- 
gether. It  is  like  a  heaven  to  him  to 
get  back  here  with  you  and  the  dear 
old  familiar  things  he  loves  so  much. 
Now  you  sit  right  clown  and  tell  him  we 
will  be  tickled  to  see  him  again.  Tell 
him  the  apple  tree  limbs  are  bumping 
up  against  the  window  of  the  little 
chamber:  tell  him  the  grass  is  greener 
than  ever,  that  the  snowball  bush 
hangs  heavy,  and  that  the  roses  were 
never  so  sweet.  You  might  tell  him 
that  my  last  churning  was  the  best  I 
ever  turned  out  since  we  got  the  new 
cows.  Mention  a  word  about  my  raised 
biscuits  and  say  a  little  something 
about  the  bees  and  the  nice  honey.  It 
will  come  like  a  breath  from  the  old 
sweet  home  when  poor  Cousin  Jim  reads 
all  that.  He  will  hardly  be  able  to 
wait,  poor  boy!  " 

******** 

It  was  the  same  old  home-coming, 
only  Cousin  Jim  hunched  over  a  little 
more  in  the  buggy  as  Silas  drove  from 
the  station  through  the  shady  lane  of 
maples  leading  to  the  little  farmhouse 
ensconsed  among  the  apple  trees  at 
the  further  end. 

During  the  short  drive  he  said  but 
little,  and  when  Silas  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion he  hesitated,  faltered,  and  rubbed 
his  chin  before  replying.  When  Old 
Gray  turned  down  the  lane  where  the 
robins  were  singing  and  the  squirrels 
chippering,  a  trace  of  the  old  light 
came  back  to  the  old  bachelor's  eyes 
and  the  faded,  sunken  cheeks  glowed  a 
trifle. 

"Si,"  he  murmured,  laying  his  thin 
hand  upon  the  other's  knee,  "let  me 
drive  Old  Gray  home  through  the 
lane." 

The  lines  hung  listlessly  from  his 
hands  as  the  old  mare  slowly  walked 
along  the  familiar  place  toward  the 
house,  where  Mandy  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  a  glad  smile  of  welcome  over- 
spreading her  kindly  face.  Then  when 
the  horse  halted  at  the  block,  he  said, 
handing  over  the  lines: 

"1  think  I  have  been  driving  right 
into  heaven,  Si." 

"Why,  Cousin  Jim,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  again.  It  seems  so  like  old 
times  to  see  you  and  Silas  driving  home 
through  the  lane."  And  the  good  wo- 
man came  forward  with  both  hands 
outstretched.  Her  eyes  grew  moist 
when  she  saw  how  feeble  the  old  bach- 
elor cousin  was.  She  and  Silas  had  to 
almost  lift  him  from  his  buggy,  and  her 
strong  arms  supported  the  frail  form 
as  he  walked  with  dragging  steps  up 
thf  gravel  walk  and  into  the  cool, 
flower-scented  parlor.  His  eyes  roved 
about  the  quiet  place  and  he  sighed, 
"  Heaven,  heaven  at  last !  " 

"You  lie  right  down  on  the  couch, 
Cousin  Jim.  and  take  a  nap  while  I  get 
supper.  I'll  call  you  in  time  to  wash 
and  freshen  up.  I'm  going  to  have 
some  raised  biscuits  and  honey — you 
always  liked  that." 

The  tired  man  laid  his  head  back  and 
murmured:  "  Dear  Mandy  !  1  am  so 
glad  to  get  back  home  again.  I  will 
rest  for  a  few  moments.  I  am  so  tired, 
so  tired  —  and  so  —  so  happy  to  get 
home-  home  ! " 

Mandy  went  out  and  closed  the  parlor 
door. 


"This  must  be  heaven — at  last.  It 
is  so  still,  so  sweet,  so  nice.  To-mor- 
row I  will  go  down  to  the  mill  dam;  I 
will  go  to  the  old  swimming  hole  under 
the  willows  once  more,  where  dear  old 
Si  and  I  used  to  swim.  I  will  sit  on  the 
stoop  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and — I 
will  be  at  home  once  more  with  the 
good  and  true  and  unselfish  ones." 

And  thus  he  murmured  as  he  drifted 
into  the  land  of  sweet  dreams.  At 
rest,  finally,  there  in  the  cool,  flower- 
scented  parlor  of  the  little  farm-house, 
afar  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
city. 

The  bees  buzzed  among  the  lilacs, 
where  the  humming-birds  whirred;  the 
apple  blossoms  blunted  against  the 
blinds  and  the  fragrant  petals  fell  upon 
the  sleeper's  face — but  he  did  not  stir. 
He  was  dreaming,  sweetly  dreaming — 
dreaming  of  heaven  He  was  dream- 
ing of  the  dear  old  days  of  boyhood, 
days  free  of  care,  days  filled  with  joy 
and  delight  and  sweetness. 

Then  the  good  angel  of  the  old  man's 
d reams  came  in  a  chariot  of  silver,  and 
his  eyelids  were  touched  as  with  a 
magic  wand.  He  roved  in  green  pas- 
tures, where  blue  cloud-fleeced  skies 
bent;  and  he  wandered  by  crystal 
streams  in  the  cool,  shady  woodlands 
where  birds  made  glad  the  fragrant 
breezes  of  the  summer  day  of  unending 
bliss. 

And  then — then,  it  was  no  longer  a 
dream.  Oh  !  the  glory  of  it  all  !  It 
was  no  more  a  dream.  It  was  a  blessed 
reality. 

******* 
"  Jim  !  " 

There  came  no  response  from  the  old 
man  on  the  couch. 

"Silas,  come  quick  !  All  is  not  well 
with  poor  Jim." 

They  approached  the  couch  and 
looked  down  upon  the  face.  The  tired 
look  had  disappeared.  There  was  a 
smile  instead.  Cousin  Jim  was  no 
longer  ill — he  was  at  rest,  peacefully 
at  rest.    And  all  was  well  with  him. 

The  city  relatives  wailed  when  his 
will  was  read.  The  good  and  true 
ones  who  had  loved  him  to  the  end.  the 
kindly  ones  who  lived  in  the  little  house 
at  the  end  of  the  maple  lane — Jim  had 
given  all  to  them. — New  York  Times. 


The  Mouth  Breather. 

Few  people  realize  what  an  import- 
ant organ  the  nose  is.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  unless  its 
functions  are  well  performed  the  whole 
breathing  process  is  deranged.  The 
nostrils  are  not  open  cavities  with 
smooth  walls  through  which  the  air 
passes  in  and  out,  as  it  would  through 
a  rubber  tube.  They  are  divided  into 
several  compartments  by  many  pro- 
jections covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  volume  of  air  in  entering 
is  broken  up  into  several  streams,  so 
that  all  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
lining  membrane. 

This  warm  and  moist  membrane 
catches  the  dust  and  other  impurities 
and  warms  the  air  so  that  it  will  do  no 
harm  when  coming  in  contact  with  the 
more  delicate  membrane  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  lungs. 

When  the  nose  is  stopped  up  from 
any  cause  one  must  breathe  through 
the  mouth,  and  if  this  is  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  the  general  health 
will  inevitably  suffer. 

The  mouth  itself  suffers  first.  The 
mucous  membrane  loses  its  moisture 
and  becomes  inflamed.  The  air  is 
neither  warmed  nor  purified,  and  it 
irritates  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air 
passages  all  the  way  down  to  the  lungs, 
so  that  a  condition  of  sluggish  inflam- 
mation is  excited. 

But  the  general  effects  are  more 
serious  than  the  local.  One  who  is  a 
mouth  breather  never  gels  enough  air. 
During  the  day  he  suffers  less  in  this 
respect,  for  the  nerve  centers  are  more 
active  and  force  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles to  act  more  energetically,  but  at 
night  this  vigilance  is  relaxed,  the 
amount  of  inspired  air  is  greatly  re- 
duced and  all  the  tissues  suffer  for  want 
of  oxygen.  For  this  reason  the  mouth 
breather  always  feels  tired  and  out  of 
sorts  in  the  morning. 

The  mind  suffers  as  well  as  the  body. 


and  mouth  breathing  children  are  al- 
most always  backward  in  their  studies. 

A  child  who  always  breathes  with 
open  mouth  and  whose  voice  has  a  nasal 
twang  should  be  examined  and  treated 
at  tin-  earliest  possible  moment,  I'm-  the 
longer  the  trouble  exists  the  worse  it  is 
for  the  child  mentally,  morally  and 
physically. — Youth's  Companion. 


In  the  Attic. 

Up  in  the  attic  where  mother  goes 

Is  a  trunk  in  a  shadowed  nook — 
A  trunk — and  its  lid  she  will  oft  unclose 

As  if  it  were  a  precious  book. 
She  kneels  at  its  side  on  the  attic  boards 

And  tenderly,  soft  and  slow, 
She  counts  all  the  treasures  she  fondly 
hoards — 

The  things  of  the  long  ago. 

A   yellowing  dress,    once    the  sheerest 
white 

That  shimmered  in  joyous  pride — 
She  looks  at  it  now  with  tho  girl's  de- 
light. 

That  was  hers  when  she  stood  a  bride. 
There  is  a  ribbon  of  faded  blue 

She  keeps  with  the  satin  gown: 
Buckles  and  lace — and  a  little  shoe: 

Sadly  she  lays  that  down. 

One  lock  of  hair  that  is  gulden  still 
With  the  gold  of  the  morning  sun: 

Ves,  and  a  dollie  with  frock  and  frill — 
She  lifts  them  all,  one  by  one, 

She  lifts  them  all  to  her  gentle  lips 
Up  there  in  the  afternoon: 

Sometimes  the  rain  from  the  eave  trough 
drips 

Tears  with  her  quavered  croon. 

Up  in  the  attic  where  mother  goes 
Is  a  trunk  in  a  shadowed  place — 
A  trunk — with  the  scent  of  the  withered 
rose 

On  the  satin  and  shoe  and  lace. 
None  of  us  touches  its  battered  lid, 

But  safe  in  its  niche  it  stays 
Sacred  to  all  that  her  heart  has  hid — 
Gold  of  the  other  days. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

About  Bear  Cubs  and  Fawns. 


"Bear  cubs  are  tiny  creatures  at 
birth,  often  no  longer  than  rats,"  said 
an  observant  hemlock-belt  woodsman. 
'■  A  friend  of  mine  had  one  that,  al- 
though alive  and  lively  when  he  found  it 
with  its  mother,  which  he  had  thought- 
lessly killed,  was  less  than  4  inches  long. 
It  was  perfectly  formed,  but  soon  died, 
as  bear  cubs  are  sure  to  do  if  they  are 
less  than  a  month  old  when  taken  from 
their  mothers.  Cubs  grow  very  fast  in 
nature,  and  when  they  appear  in  the 
spring  with  their  mothers  they  are  as 
big  as  half-grown  lambs. 

"  I  know  many  an  old  hunter  who  not 
only  will  not  kill  she  bears  that  have 
cubs,  but  will  take  measures  to  protect 
them.  This  is  from  no  prompting  of 
humanity,  however.  It  is  simply  with 
an  eye  out  for  the  main  chance  in  the 
future,  when  those  cubs  have  grown  to 
bears,  fat  and  in  fine  fur. 

' '  A  motherless  bear  cub  is  poor 
property,  and  a  bear  mother  nursing 
her  young  is  of  no  use  either  for  meat 
or  for  fur.  But  her  cubs  in  a  year  will 
be  worth  from  $10  to  $15  apiece,  and 
she  will  herself  be  worth  more  than  that 
by  the  time  she  is  ready  to  hole  up  the 
next  winter. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
bear  to  have  four  cubs  at  a  birth.  I 
have  heard  of  five  at  a  birth.  Three 
are  common,  two  more  common,  but  one 
may  be  counted  on  as  being  the  most 
common. 

"  It  is  curious  about  fawns  and  their 
mother.  A  fawn  when  first  born  is  for 
some  hours  unable  to  stand.  The  doe 
does  not  remain  beside  it,  but  paces 
slowly  around  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Every  little  while  she  gives  a 
tremulous,  low,  bleating  call.  At  the 
sound  the  fawn  lifts  its  head  and  tries 
to  struggle  to  its  feet. 

"Should  the  doe  scent  danger,  such 
as  the  approach  of  some  one  in  the 
woods,  she  runs  away  in  a  straight  line, 
but  laggingly  and  halting,  as  though 
she  were  badly  hurt.  When  she  is  sat- 
isfied that  she  has  turned  the  enemy 
far  enough  away,  she  gives  three  great 
flying  leaps,  which  quickly  take  her  out 
of  sight,  and  she  returns  speedily  to 
her  helpless  young. 

"  If  she  is"  not  disturbed,  she  keeps 
up  the  pacing  about  and  the  bleating 
until  she  sees  the  fawn  able  to  rise  and 
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keep  its  feet.  Then  she  prances  daintily 
away  in  a  straight  line,  choosing  al- 
ways the  easiest  thoroughfare. 

"As  she  goes  she  calls  faintly,  stop- 
ping every  few  yards  to  look  over  her 
shoulder  to  see  that  the  fawn  is  follow- 
ing. She  conducts  the  little  one  to  a 
hiding  place,  and  she  can  and  does  hide 
her  fawn  from  sight,  although  one  may 
be  almost  upon  it,  as  absolutely  as  the 
hen  pheasant  clucks  her  brood  into  con- 
cealment at  a  sign  of  danger." — New 
York  Sun. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Chocolate  Custards. — To  two  cups  of 
milk  and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  two 
slightly  rounding  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa, 
three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  flavor- 
ing. The  cocoa  should  be  mixed  with 
the  sugar  and  dissolved  in  half  of  the 
milk  heated,  and  when  this  has  cooled 
a  little  add  the  other  ingredients  and 
pour  into  cups.  Set  the  cups  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Creamed  Oysters. — Put  one  quart 
of  oysters,  with  the  broth,  into  a  stew- 
pan,  and  let  the  oysters  heat  through. 
When  the  edges  of  the  oysters  curl, 
take  them  out  and  add  two  cups  of  milk 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  to  the 
broth.  When  boiling,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  which  has  been  stirred 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk,  with  salt 
and  pepper.  When  thickened,  add  the 
oysters,  and  serve  at  once  on  slices  of 
toast. 

Pepper  Sandwiches. — Remove  all 
the  seeds  from  a  green  pepper,  chop  fine 
and  simmer  ten  minutes  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter.  Do  not  allow  it  to  brown. 
Add  a  dash  of  salt,  and  when  cold 
spread  between  thin  slices  of  bread 
minus  the  crust.  Grated  American 
cream  cheese  may  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  pepper  layer  with  happy  results. 
Three  piquant  little  sandwiches  are 
said  to  be  especially  nice  with  cold 
meat. 

Salted  Almonds.  —  Blanch  the 
almonds  in  boiling  hot  water.  Melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  let  the 
almonds  stand  in  it  an  hour.  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  into  a  dish, 
stir  in  the  nuts  until  all  are  lightly 
covered  with  salt,  spread  on  a  shal- 
low tin  and  set  in  a  warm  oven  to  brown- 
delicately.  More  or  less  salt  may  be 
used,  according  to  taste.  Peanuts  are 
salted  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
they  do  not  need  blanching,  as  the 
brown  hull  comes  off  easily. 

A  Musical  Atmosphere. 


It  is  characteristic  of  musical  people 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  their 
own,  to  be  apart  from  the  mad  rush  of 
the  commercial  center,  which,  by  the 
enormous  business  projects  carried  on 
at  the  present  day,  necessitates  closer 
application  than  ever  before,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly shortening  the  lives  of  an 
innumerable  army  of  toilers.  This  un- 
fortunate spirit  of  restless  enterprise, 
which  scientifically  is  named  "  poly- 
phragmosine,"  and  which  at  present 
dominates  a  greater  part  of  the  human 
race,  fortunately  does  not  affect  the 
musical  fraternity. 

That  the  followers  of  the  "  tone  art  " 
live  in  serere  blissfulness  and  content- 
ment, a  sphere  of  existence  that  has  in 
it  little  of  the  grind  of  a  business 
career,  little  of  the  nerve-racking  anx- 
iety which  slowly  but  surely  saps  the 
vitality  and  conducts  the  victim  to  an 
early  grave,  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
will  study  the  lives  of  the  great  masters 
of  music. 

The  following  list  embraces  a  few 
distinguished  names  of  musicians  who 
have  attained  an  advanced  age:  Wag- 
ner seventy,  Ole  Bull  seventy.  Meyer- 
beer seventy-three,  Handel  seventy- 
four,  Liszt  seventy-five,  Tartini  seven- 
ty-eight, Benedict  eighty-one,  Verdi 
eighty-seven,  Reichardt  eighty-seven, 
Boucher  ninety-one,  Hartman  ninety- 
five. 

From  the  above  facts  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  prolongation  of  life  can 
best  be  attained  by  an  occupation  along 
the  lines  of  the  mental  zone,  and  the 
study  of  music  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
means  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  apple  or  two  baked  in  the  inside 
of  the  goose  will  absorb  any  rankness 
of  oily  flavor. 

For  citron  cake,  work  well  together 
one-half  pound  of  warm  butter  (not 
salted)  and  one  pound  of  sugar.  Add 
one  and  one-half  pound  of  sifted  flour, 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten  first  and 
the  whites  of  four  beaten  to  a  froth. 
Stir  until  smooth  and  light  with  half 
water  and  milk.  Add  one  dessert 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Cut  into  long  shavings  four 
ounces  of  candied  citron  and  place  them 
evenly  in  layers  mixed  with  the  paste 
in  a  well-buttered  tin  pan.  Let  raise 
awhile  in  a  hot  place  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven. 

There  is  a  wrong  way  and  a  right 
way  to  put  on  gloves.  To  learn  the 
right  way,  watch  an  experienced  sales- 
woman while  she  tries  a  pair  on  a  cus- 
tomer. Invariably  she  will  first  push 
the  glove  on  the  four  fingers  before 
putting  on  the  thumb.  She  works 
slowly  meanwhile,  and  not  until  the 
glove  is  fully  fitted  to  the  hand  does  she 
fasten  it  at  the  wrist.  When  the  glove 
is  removed  the  operation  should  begin 
at  the  wrist,  and  the  glove  carefully 
turned  backward  as  far  as  the  second 
joint  of  the  fingers.  It  will  then  come 
off  easily  with  a  slight  pull  at  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  If,  however,  it  be  pulled 
right  from  the  hand,  by  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  it  will  be  stretched  out  of 
shape.  One  glove  should  never  be 
turned  into  another,  in  the  manner  in 
which  stockings  are  usually  done  up. 
They  should  be  laid  out  as  flat  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  thumb  folded  inside  the 
palm  of  the  glove.  A  long  glove  box  is 
the  best  receptacle  for  gloves.  Layers 
of  white  tissue  paper  should  be  placed 
between  the  folds  of  delicate  gloves. 
Persons  of  fastidious  taste  arrange 
their  gloves  between  sachets  per- 
fumed with  their  favorite  powder. 

Fleas  on  Domestic  Pets. 


Apropos  of  fleas  on  domestic  pets, 
the  author  gives  some  wholesome  ad- 
vice. "Oddly  enough,"  she  says,  "cat 
fleas  are  unlike  dog  fleas;  if  the  two 
sorts  of  insects  meet  upon  one  poor 
animal,  there  is  a  fight  to  a  finish,  end- 
ing commonly  in  a  victory  for  the  cat 
fleas.  They  are  bigger  and  more  vora- 
cious that  the  dog  fleas.  If  left  to 
ravage  unchecked,  they  soon  reduce  a 
sleek,  healthy  cat  to  a  miserable  skele- 
ton, suffering  all  over  from  eczema. 
To  get  rid  of  the  fleas,  wash  the  cat 
with  sulphur  soap,  comb  out  the  fleas 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  while  the  hair  is 
still  wet,  then  rinse  in  luke  -  warm 
water,  dry  it  with  soft  towels,  and  give 
it  after  the  bath  a  saucer  of  warm  milk 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  or  whis- 
key in  it.  A  kitten  should  have  only  a 
few  drops  of  spirits,  and  be  kept  snug 
in  a  clean  basket  an  hour  after  the 
bath.  When  the  hair  is  very  dry,  blow 
in  all  along  the  backbone  some  sort  of 
good,  very  fine  insect  powder,  either 
larkspur  or  pyrethrum.  Rub  behind 
the  ears  with  sulphur  ointment.  Next 
day  brush  out  all  the  powder  with  a 
fine,  close  brush,  comb  the  coat  lightly, 
then  part  it  along  the  backbone  and 
rub  with  the  sulphur  ointment." — Ex- 
change. 

Safe  Way  to  Clean  Carpets. 


An  experienced  chemist  says  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  warranted  to  remove 
soil  and  spots  from  the  most  delicate 
carpets  without  injuring  them. 

Make  a  suds  with  a  good  white  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  add  fuller's  earth 
to  this  until  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream  is  secured.  Have  plenty  of 
clean  drying  cloth,  a  small  scrubbing 
brush,  a  large  sponge  and  a  pail  of 
fresh  water.  Put  some  of  the  cleaning 
mixture  in  a  bowl  and  dip  a  brush  in  it; 
brush  a  small  piece  of  the  carpet  with 
this;  then  wash  with  the  sponge  and 
cold  water.  Dry  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  sponge,  and  finally  rub  with 
dry  cloths.  Continue  this  till  you  are 
sure  that  all  the  carpet  is  clean;  then 
let  it  dry. — Chicago  Journal. 


You  pay  five 
times  too  much 
for  lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy  good  ones. 
Macbeth. 

If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


fl[7nnn  Buys  a  splendid  stock  ranch  of  1140  acres 
«PI  UUU  m  Coast  Range  of  Sonoma  county,  well 
wooded,  well  watered,  well  fenced,  good  improve- 
ments. A  money  maker;  7  miles  from  R.  R.  station. 
fdnnO  Buys  as  neat,  pretty  and  as  profitable  a 
MJ'rUUU  ten-acre  tract  —  full  bearing  orchard, 
mostly  prunes— as  can  be  found  in  Santa  Clara 
county;  warm  belt;  adjoins  town  of  Saratoga;  beau- 
tiful cottage  of  six  rooms;  good  barn;  grounds  nicely 
kept:  electric  cars  pass  the  door.  An  ideal  and 
cheap  place.   Will  exchange. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Not  to  .,e  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  81,  1903, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows: 
On  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-io  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes  and  payable  on 
and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1S)04.  Dividends 
uncalled  for  are  added  to  the  principal  after  J  anu- 
ary  1,  1904.       J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


A  Constant  Force  — 

on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
^^^^  ough  agitating  o£  the  mixture,  all 
■  from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

L 


WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
any  shape  supply  tank.    Saves  2~t% 
of  liquid  and  hnlf  the  labor  ot 
operating.     High  pressure 
com  pressed  air- 
enough  to  keep  two 
4    point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go- 
ing. Only 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzk  \ 
teforfree  bookie*  31 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  Co. 
Champaign,  111. 


"GET  BUSY." 

That's  our  motto.  Det  us  get  busy  for  you  on  your 
old  accounts,  notes,  etc. 

We  can  make  collections;  it's  our  business.  A 
trial  is  all  we  ask  to  make  you  a  permanent  client. 

Better  think  this  over  and  then  write  to 

RIYERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

Suite  18  Evans  Block,        RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


LILL 

Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per- 
sonally or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


'^Sclfool"' 

A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  educat  ion  pay 
when  you  can  turn  it 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  fill  a  year, 
and  with  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
your  money  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R.    I—.    DUKHfl  1W , 

305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HE  A  IDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  ono  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— free. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  1 3,  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


STOCK  RANCHES  a  Specialty. 

California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Mexico  stock  ranches  for  their  mere  value  for  grazing,  but 
valuable  for  prospective  mineral  wealth,  oil,  storage  reservoirs,  agriculture,  timber,  or  townsites. 
Owners  obliged  to  sell  on  account  of  old  age  and  ill  health.   Splendid  values. 

We  have  several  vast  tracts  in  southern  California— well  watered  and  famous  for  early  feed— where 
grass  cattle  and  wethers  are  fat  in  April,  when  meats  command  the  highest  price  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  markets. 

How  would  you  like  to  retire  from  the  ranch  business  and  live  in  the  Garden  City  of  California, 
famous  for  its  excellent  school  system,  within  forty  minutes  of  Stanford  University  and  one  hour  from 
San  Francisco— fifty  passenger  trains  dally?  We  have  a  few  city  and  orchard  homes  at  unusual  bar- 
gains.  We  can  sell  your  ranch,  cattle  and  everything. 

CHAS.  W.  COE  &  CO.,  45  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Jam  aky  9,  1904. 


The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fuancisco,  January  6,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  nanied,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday  s!',«H\  78',<S.7» 

Thursday   84H(ajK4?4         79  (a>79*» 

Friday  *  @    @— 

Saturday  84  V"  s7^         80  ®82>4 

Motnlav  hT'jwKMi  X2'2faW)', 

Tuesday   mh&VHi  817,@81 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Mai'.  July. 

Wednesday.    Il-Vulh^  H'A(mU\ 

Thursday   4,V4M  45 '»  44»4fa.45'» 

Friday  * — — ®    @  

Saturday   4S>\®47\  4h<4<<t47\ 

Monday.  I7V«46'4  l6V«-45'„ 

Tuesday   467»®4«  40v4@45', 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  percental  was  as  follows: 

Mav.  1901.               Dec,  1904. 
Thursday  $1  34  V«  1  85'4   ®  

Friday   *  @    8  

Saturday    I  HS'2(<"1  3»'«   (at  

Monday   1  39  V«  1  38  »»   (a.  

Tuesday   I  38'i®1  31%   @  

Wednesday.    .       I  39V<*1  39'J   ®  

♦Holiday. 

Wheat. 

With  the  announcement  that  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  was  inevitable 
and  active  hostilities  were  about  to  begin, 
there  was  excitement  in  the  wheat  market 
iind  sharp  advances  in  speculative  values 
on  Saturday  last.  In  the  Chicago  market 
Ma\  wheat  jumped  up  .'i]c.  per  hushel. 
The  local  Grain  Hoard  stood  adjourned  on 
Saturday,  on  account  of  New  Yoar's  Day, 
but  there  was  informal  dealing  in  May 
option  which  sold  up  to  $1.39J,  showing 
an  advance  of  about  id*  per  cental.  The 
fluctuations  in  values  were  less  pronounced 
Monday,  but  there  was  a  firm  tone  to. 
both  the  spot  and  speculative  markets. 
Spot  wheat  was  offered  very  sparingly 
and  free  purchases  would  not  have  been 
possible  at  an  advance  of  9)  per  ton  over 
the  best  bid  of  wholesale  buyers  during 
previous  week.  Exporters  made  little  at- 
tempt to  purchase.  There  are  only  four 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  grain 
loading  in  this  port,  but  a  large  amount 
of  disengaged  tonnage.  Latest  spot  char- 
ter was  at  12s.  (Id.  to  Europe,  regular  op- 
tion as  to  port  of  discharge.  Market 
(dosed  strong,  with  announcement  that 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan  had  been 
declared. 

California  Milling  ti  47!4@i  52', 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40   (ail  424 

Oregon  Club   1  37'4@1  42!4 

PK1CKS  OP  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  »l. 34 Vail. 39V 

December,  1904,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wciu.-sday.  at  t  he  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
Mav.  1904.  wheat  sold  at  *1  39 V«  1.38J4;  December, 
1904,  sold  at  *  ®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1908-04. 

Liv,  quotations  6s8d<a6s8!/,d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   10'A®— s  12%  s 

L,ocal  market   tl  3t',i,r<ul  3»%   tl  low  I  42'.. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  January  1  and  December  1: 

Tons.  Jan.  1.       Dec.  1. 

Wheat  *43,09fi  49,951 

Barley  t43,979  58,861 

Oats   4.192  4.706 

Corn   252  525 

♦Including  12,371  tons  at  Port  Costa.  28.363  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  16.116  tons  at  Port  Costa,  13,119  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.,  show  a  decrease  of  (5836 
tons  for  the  month  of  December.  A  year 
ago  there  were  82,897  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Market  is  firm  in  sympathy  with  wheat. 
Offerings  are  of  very  moderate  volume 
and  dealers  are  not  pressing  sales. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00  ®3  25 

Supertine,  good  to  choice   3  35  ®3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  26 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25  (d)4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  so  @4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50   @4  15 

Barley. 

Owing  to  a  tussle  between  bulls  and 
bears  over  Dec.  contracts,  there  was  a 
very  unsettled  condition  in  the  barley 
market  part  of  the  week.  The  previous 
week  the  longs  succeeded  in  crowding 
Dec.  option  to  $1.18,  but  this  figure  was 
not  long  maintained,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  Dec.  a  sale  was  recorded  at  fl.Om, 
Latter  figure  was  farther  below  the  actual 
market  than  the  higher  price  was  above 
spot  values.  Spot  and  Dec.  should  have 
been  then  at  practically  same  figure.  It 
was  stated  that  the  bears  were  prepared 
to  dump  a  big  lot  of  barley  on  the  market 
and  that  prices  would  bo  smashed  badly. 
The  war  news  and  the  advance  in  wheat 
took  the  wind  out  of  the  bears,  however, 
and  predicted  smash  did  not  take  place. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice  tl  12V4®1  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  10  @1  124 


Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   I  16i<®l  23% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  37V<ul  47 '4 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  12!4@1  324 

Oats. 

With  very  moderate  arrivals  from  all 
quarters,  and  a  tolerably  good  inquiry  on 
local  account,  as  well  as  for  shipment,  the 
market  has  inclined  against  buyers,  espe- 
cially for  most  desirable  qualities.  Recent 
purchases  of  the  Governniont  will  take 
about  2,500  tons  out  of  the  market  from 
the  North.  Increased  demand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  trouble  between  Russia  and 
Japan  is  quite  probable. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  35  ml  37'.. 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30   (a.1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25   ®1  27!* 

Milling   1  35   ®1  374 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Black  for  seed   1  50  (oil  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25   (ail  40 

Corn. 

Choice  dry  is  in  light  stock  and  is  not 
readily  obtained  at  extreme  quotations. 
New  crop  Eastern  is  offering  in  consider- 
able quantity,  especially  to  arrive,  but  is 
mostly  damp  and  is  consequently  not 
desirable.  Small  Yellow  is  so  scarce  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  274®1  22% 

Large  Yellow   1  25  (oil  32'/, 

Small  Yellow   1  40   (ail  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  174®1  22% 

Rye. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  stocks 
being  light,  both  here  and  in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice,  new  tl  25  ®1  324 

Buckwheat. 

Values  are  being  tolerably  well  main- 
tained at  the  quoted  range.  Spot  sup- 
plies are  far  from  boing  heavy. 

Good  to  choice  tl  90  ®2  25 

Beans. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  quantities  in 
store  and  warehouse  in  this  (renter,  espe- 
cially of  Large  Whites  and  Rayos,  and 
demand  not  very  brisk  at  present.  But 
there  is  seldom  much  doing  in  this  de- 
partment at  this  time  of  year.  Values 
are  ruling  tolerably  steady,  holders  as  a 
rule  preferring  to  wait  rather  than  make 
marked  concessions  to  buyers  to  effect 
sales.  Red  beans  are  in  very  light  stock, 
especially  the  kidney  variety. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  75  (<u3  no 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  (a) 3  00 

Large  White   2  35   (4,2  55 

Pinks   2  60   (5)2  75 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   2  25  <&2  40 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   (a 4  20 

Reds   3  00  (a/3  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  00   (d»3  10 

Black-eye  Beans   1  90  #2  10 

Garbanzos,  large  ,   2  00   (ai2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Demand  is  fair  and  market  shows 
healthy  condition,  stocks  being  of  small 
proportions.  1  he  threatened  importa- 
tions are  not  likely  to  be  made,  as  East- 
ern markets  have  been  advancing. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  50  rd>  

Niles  Peas   2  35  ®2  50 

Hop*. 

The  strong  tone  previously  noted  as 
prevailing  in  this  market  continues  to  be 
experienced.  There  are  no  heavy  offer- 
ings in  any  of  the  hop  markets  of  the 
world,  and  indications  are  there  will  be 
few  hops  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
season. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  22  M25 

Wool. 

The  local  market  remains  exceedingly 
quiet,  so  far  as  wholesale  trading  is  con- 
cerned. Quotable  values  are  without 
change,  but  largely  nominal.  A  shipment 
of  !Mi.!>H2  lbs.  wool  wont  forward  this  week 
per  Panama  steamer  for  New  York. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  II  (a  IS 

Mountain,  free   9  @ll 

San  Joaquin  Plains   7  @10 

Ha]  and  straw. 

The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  for 
Wheat  hay  and  mixed  Wheat  and  Oat 
are  being  well  maintained,  and  prices  for 
other  descriptions  have  been  in  the  mean- 
time marked  up  $lt*2  per  ton.  That 
there  will  be  any  cheap  hay  during  the 
balance  of  the  current  season  is  very  im- 
probable. Straw  is  in  light  stock  and 
very  steadily  held. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  tl5  00   @  17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  »   15  00  @  16  50 

Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  00   @  15  50 

Barley   IS  00  @  14  50 

Clover   12  00  @  13  00 

Alfalfa   12  00    @  13  50 

Compressed   15  00  @  17  00 

Straw,  >>  bale   55  @  «s 

MilUtufTg. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  showed 
no  appreciable  change  in  quotable  values, 
but  was  hardly  so  favorable  to  buying  in- 
terest as  preceding  week.  Rolled*  Barley- 
was  offered  rather  sparingly.  Milled  Corn 
products  were  in  only  moderato  supply. 
Hr.a,n,\.*  ton  »1U  011  <m  a*  00 

Middlings   25  00   @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00   to  20  50 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50   (at  24  50 

Cornmeal   28  00   (a,  29  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50  ®  29  50 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  continues  in  light  stock  and 
market  for  same  is  decidedly  firm.  Yel- 
low Mustard  is  in  moderate  supply,  but 
there  is  practically  no  Trieste  or  Brown 


now  in  stock.  Not  much  Flaxseed  offer- 
ing. Bird  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  being  held 
at  quotably  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  tl4  00   fa.  10  00 

Alfalfa.  Utah   14  no   fa.16  00 

Flax   2  00  2  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  10    fa)  2  85 

Mustard.  Trieste   S  10   fai  3  30 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®  — 

Rape   iy@  8* 

Hemp   8  @  3% 

Timothy   6  ®  — 

Live  Stock  anil  Meats. 
Beef  of  prime  to  choice  quality  is  in 
good  request  and  market  is  firm  at  the 
figures  quoted.  Veal  is  not  offering  in 
heavy  quantity  and  choice  sells  readily. 
Mutton  is  in  moderate  supply  and  fair  de- 
mand at  steady  values.  Large  Lamb  is 
not  particularly  scarce,  but  this  is  about 
the  only  kind  now  offering.  Hog  market 
is  tolerably  firm  for  small  and  medium 
sizes,  but  large  sell  rather  slowly. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buy  ing  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
protit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ^»  ft  6X®  7H 

Beef,  2nd  quality   fl  &  6% 

Beef.  3rd  quality   54®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  74to8c;  wethers   8  ®  84 

Hogs,  hard  grain.  I  III  to  200  lbs   Hi®  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds     . .  ..5   «•  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  5^ 

Yeal,  small,  y  lb   84®  9% 

Lamb,  >  lb   9  £!0 

Hides,  Skins  a  nil  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  in  first-class  condition 
are  in  good  request  at  full  current  figures. 
Previously  quoted  values  on  Tallow  are 
being  well  maintained. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  anil  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  ligures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  read  ily  placed  at  the  lower 
ligures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9  (a>—       8  @~ 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        8  (at —       7  (a) — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         74®—  64®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  ~%(a,—  6',fa-— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  5(1  Bis   7   ft—       6  (a) — 

Stags   5  ffi—       4  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —   (a.  9      —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —   @104    —    §  t% 

Dry  Hides  15  fat  154    14  <S— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —   m.|3  011 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —   (o>18      —  ®16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  y  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  f  skin   T0f  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  1"  skin   40®  55 

Pelts,  shearling,  f!  skin   I.V.i  :tn 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  H ides,  dry,  medium   I  50 

Horse  II  ides.  dry.  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality  4H<9*M 

Tallow,  pooler  grades  2%®3% 

Bags  anil  Bagging. 

Same  inactivity  as  before  noted.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
record. 

Bean  Hags  t  4»i®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%@6H 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5]f@7 

drain  Hags,  Calcutta.  22x36.  spot   5   <«  5'4 

Grain  Bags.  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of  2000, 

-«*  100  5  55   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- ft   32   Cat — 

Wool  Sacks,  3i a -lb   30   ® — 

Honey. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  trade  is  slow.  Only  for  most  select 
qualities  does  the  market  show  firmness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  :  i  i> 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4'tw  5 

Kxtracted.  Amber    4   (a)  4% 

Extracted.  Dark  Amber   3%®  4 

White  Comb.  I  frames  13  ®14 

Amber  Comb   9  Cdill 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  rather  lightly  stocked  and 
values  are  ruling  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  y  lb  27;/,(<u29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  California  poultry  were  not 
especially  heavy,  but  there  were  tolerably 
free  receipt*  of  Eastern,  six  carloads  ar- 
riving the  past  week,  mostly  Chickens. 
There  was  a  fair  demand  for  choice  poul- 
try of  all  kinds  at  figures  showing  little 
change  from  previous  week,  but  for  other 
than  choice  the  market  was  slow  and 
devoid  of  firmness. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  y  lb  t  20  @  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  y  lb   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  voung  hens  y  lb   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   4  50  (w  5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00       6  50 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50   fa)  6  00 

Fryers   4  50  @  5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50   @  4  00 

Ducks,  old.  y  dozen   5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  y  dozen   6  00  ®700 

Geese,  y  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  y  pair   2  00   (a  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   1  00  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  @  2  50 

Butter. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  best  quali- 
ties of  fresh,  market  for  same  ruling 
steady,  but  ordinary  grades  of  fresh  drag, 
held  stock  boing  taken  in  preference, 
fold  storage  cubes  are  selling  '.l(jv4c  per 
pound  under  the  figures  paid  for  the  but- 
ter last  spring. 

Creamery,  extra,  y  ft   25  @26 

Creamery,  firsts   23  (gi24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  (oj23 

Dairy,  select   23  ®24 

Dairy. firsts   20  ®22 


Dairy,  seconds   15  ®17 

Cold  storage   19  ®2S 

Mixed  Store   15  @17 

Cheese. 

Market  is  without  appreciable  change. 
Stocks  of  old  cheese  are  of  liberal  propor- 
tions and  the  movement  is  very  slow. 
Kastern  is  offering  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @- 

Californla,  good  to  choice   U%(a>l2% 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13  ®14 

Eastern   14  @15H 

Est-". 

Values  are  being  best  sustained  on  low- 
est priced  stock  and  tendency  is  to  a  nar- 
rower range  of  values  than  ordinarily 
experienced,  as  all  the  fresh  offerings  are 
now  showing  good  average  quality.  Sup- 
plies of  cold  storage  eggs  are  not  large, 
and  they  are  being  rather  steadily  held. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34   ® — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  ®32 
California,  good  to  choice  store   27  ®30 

Vegetables 

Receipts  of  most  kinds  of  fresh  vege- 
tables were  of  light  volume,  and  for  best 
qualities  tolerably  firm  figures  prevailed, 
especially  for  String  Beans,  Tomatoes  and 
Summer  Squash.  Onions  sold  at  a  wider 
range  of  prices,  with  market  firm  for 
choice  to  select. 

Beans,  Wax.  y  lb   7  ®  10 

Beans,  String,  y  K>   7  ®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100  lbs    .     50   (a>  — 

Egg  Plant,  y  ft   10   ®  12% 

Garlic,  >i  ft   6  ®  7 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl    1  00   (oi  I  30 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  y  ft    3   (at  5 

Peppers  Green  y   ft   4   ®  7 

Rhubarb,  Vft   3  ®  4 

Summer  Squash,  y  small  box   1  00   <<t>  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  y  crate     .     75   to  1  25 

N •  >  1  1  Large  boxes  arc  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50fa60  lbs. 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  t be  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  :«i  It.s.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Best  qualities  of  Burbanks  were  quite 
steadily  held,  but  for  common  stock  the 
market  was  slow  and  unfavorable  to  sell- 
ers. Sweets  were  in  rather  light  receipt 
and  market  for  choice  inclined  against 
buyers. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  t  60   ®  85 

Salinas  Burbanks.  V  cental   I  2i   n  I  45 

Pelaluma  and  Tomules  Burbanks  75  (m  I  00 
Sacramento  River  Reds,  y  cental        60   ■  75 

Oregon  Burbanks   85   ®  1  15 

Sweets   1  60  ®  1  75 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  liberal  stock  and  are  not 
moving  very  freely.  Offerings  are  largely 
of  common  q  utilities,  and  for  this  sort  the 
market  is  especially  slow  and  devoid  of 
strength.  High  grade  Newtown  Pippins 
were  salable  to  fair  advantage.  Good 
prices  were  obtainable  for  choice  to  select 
Spitzenberg.  with  very  few  of  this  variety 
on  market.  Persimmons  were  in  light 
supply  and  also  in  limited  demand.  Tho 
market  was  bare  of  Berries  most  of  the 
week,  and  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
more  of  consequence  until  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season. 

Apples,  fancy,  y  4-tler  box  t  1  50  ®   1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  y  50- ft  box  75  (ai  I  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  "r1  50-th  box  30  ®  60 
Pears.  Winter  Nelis,  y  40- ft  box       I  75   «i>    2  25 

Persimmons,  y  box   50  ®  75 

Dried  Fruits. 

Aside  from  a  moderato  jobbing  trade, 
there  is  very  little  doing  in  this  line.  The 
general  tone  and  quotable  values  remain 
much  tho  same  as  previously  noted.  An 
improved  movement  outward,  especially 
to  Eastern  points,  is  looked  for  in  the 
near  future,  as  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
Eastern  dealers  <ire  known  to  be  light. 
Apples  and  large  Prunes  are  ruling  quiet. 
Silver  Prunes  are  siightly  lower.  Ten- 
dency on  Apricots  and  Peaches  is  to  firm- 
ness. Pears  are  scarce,  especially  choice 
to  select,  and  these  are  bringing  fancy 
ligures.  There  are  few  Pitted  Plums 
offering  and  choice  are  commanding  good 
prices.  Shipments  of  dried  fruit  for  the 
week  include  69,600  pounds  for  Australia, 
per  steamer  Sierra,  21,275  pounds  being 
Raisins  and  11,750  pounds  Prunes,  The 
steamer  Acapulco.  sailing  on  2nd  inst., 
carried  44,000  pounds  Prunes  for  Ger- 
many. 

KVAPOKATKU  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H<3>  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes  5  ®  5H 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  ®10% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  y  ft   6%®  7% 

Apricots  Royal,  fancy  —  8  ®B 

Figs.  10- lb  box.  1-ft  cartons  55  ®75 

Nectarines,  y  ft   4  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice   5  ®  b% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   Mi®  6^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   74®  8 

Peaches,  peeled  10  ...  12>, 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   »H@10 

Pears,  halves,  choice   84®— 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   7%(at  7M 

Plums,  Black,  pitted  :   b%(a>  6% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   7%®  »% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  6% 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2(a.2%c  ;  40-50s,  3^(»4*«c; 
50-dOs,  3®3Hc:  60-70s,  2'^®3c;   70-80s.  2<4(di2\e; 
80-90S,  2®2^c;  90-lOOs,  lVa.2c;  small,  I*®  I  He. 
COMMON  SDN-DK1ED. 

Apples,  sliced   8*®  3% 

Apples,  quartered   3*4®  8H 

Figs,  White,  in  hulk   — ®  — 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  y  ft   34®  4 

Kalslim. 

Association  stocks"  are  being  steadily 
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held.  Outside  Raisins  are  believed  to  be 
nearly  all  out  of  the  way. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

Raisins,  50-lb.  boxes — Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown, 
5 Vic.  per  B>.;  3-crown,  5%c.  4-crown,  C'/jC.;  Seedless 
Muscatels,  4v<c.;  do  floated,  4l/4c;  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas, 4 Vic:  Thompson's  Seedless,  5V4c. 

Malaga,  loose,  2-crown,  5c.  per  tb.;  do  3- 
crown,  5%c;  Valencia  cured,  4V4c;  Pacific  do, 
3%c;  Oriental  do,  2%c.  Seeded  raisins,  16-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  8c.  per  lb.;  choice,  7%c;  12-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  &%c;  choice,  6%c;  in  bulk,  fancy, 
75£c;  choice,  7%c. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  for  Oranges  have  averaged  bet- 
ter than  preceding  week,  both  at  the  auc- 
tion sales  and  in  the  open  market,  owing 
to  improved  quality.  The  weather  was 
not  very  favorable,  however,  for  con- 
sumers taking  hold  freely.  The  Lemon 
market  ruled  steady  for  best  qualities, 
with  demand  only  moderate.  Common 
Lemons  received  very  little  attention. 
Market  for  Grape  Fruit  was  slightly 
easier,  with  supplies  on  the  increase. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,     box, $   85   @2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box   75  @1  25 

Oranges,  Japanese,  as  to  size  of  box. .     75  @1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f>  box        2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  00   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00   @4  50 

Nuts. 

Trade  in  this  department  is  light. 
Under  gelling  pressure  full  prices  could 
not  be  realized.  Fortunately  for  the  sell- 
ing interest,  there  are  no  heavy  stocks  of 
any  description. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  (ail9 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7   @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard  10  (g>12 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   ilA(9  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5i4(g»  6V4 

Wine. 

No  business  of  consequence  is  reported 
in  the  wholesale  wine  market.  The  quot- 
able range  of  values  for  dry  wines  of  1903 
vintage  remains  15(nU7c  per  gallon,  latter 
figure  being  more  in  accord  with  asking 
prices  than  with  the  bids  of  large  buyers. 
Receipts  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
285,800  gallons,  for  preceding  week  373,400 
gallons,  and  for  month  of  December  1,584,- 
000  gallons.  The  steamer  Acapulco,  sail- 
ing on  2d  inst.,  carrried  80,963  gallons,  in- 
cluding 78,577  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1903 


Flour,  M  sks  87,144 

Wheat,  ctls  127,952 

Barley,  ctls  290,156 

Oats,  ctls   11,915 

Corn,  ctls   3,971 

Rye,  ctls   515 

Beans,  sks   3,674 

Potatoes,  sks   24,019 

Onions,  sks   3,241 

Hay,  tons   1,011 

Wool,  bales   258 

Hops,  bales   1,609 


3,068,701 
1,245,873 
4,334,131 
658,201 
81,280 
33,713 
523,626 
706,625 
98,112 
104,438 
33,402 
26,283 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,631,714 
3,451,892 
4,083,242 
622,614 
51,623 
154,382 
577,070 
734,276 
140,083 
91.569 
36,535 
11,261 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk   56,652 

Wheat, ctls  115,860 

Barley,  ctls  207,873 

Oats,  ctls   992 

Corn,  ctls   392 

Beans,  sks   37 

Hay,  bales   4.213 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   5,985 

Honey,  cases   12 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,660 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


2,581.030 
3,043,543 
3,073,«2S 
23,811 
28,924 
21,699 
108,183 
445.969 
304,726 
3.134 
51,106 


2,074,196 
549,920 
3,440,625 
14,135 
10,200 
21,121 
93,308 
1,651,525 
445,474 
3,701 
53,670 


Millions  of  Vegetables. 

The  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, Wis.,  ex- 
tensive seed  growers,  say  that  they  send  for  16  cts. 
postpaid  their  big  catalogue  and  sufficient  seed  to 
grow  1000  each  of  cabbages,  onions,  radishes,  2000 
each  of  carrots,  celery,  lettuce  and  a  bushel  basket 
full  of  brilliant  flowers,  for  16  cts.  postage  and  this 
notice.   Write  them  to-day. 


MASON'S  aitCATt 

r*itTro-»r' ),-nt. 


Th.  CREAM  OT  PtRFtCTIOr. 

in  TMtsy.p  oniiim_oRT_t  p«v 

THE  LLOYD  CO.* 

»OU  *UHTfi  AND  NAMU'ACTUftCH* 
XUUt  W»C«-T/>LOCU». 


DON'T  UNDERTAKE  TO  CUT  THE 

No.  7  tup  wire  nn  Page  Stock  Fence  with  wire  cut- 
tei  o.  You  can' t  do  it,  and  you"  U  break  your  cutterc. 
PAGt  WOVEN  WIRc  FENvE  CO.,  Adrian.  N.iehigan. 


THE  TIME  TO  VACCINATE  AGAINST  BLACK  LEG 

IS  BEFORE  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE. 

VACCINATION  IS  THEN  CHEAP  INSURANCE  (10  cents  per  head  or  less  if  you  buy  our  vaccine  in  quantities  to 
get  discounts). 

Cutter  s  Vaccines  are  California  Stockmen's  Favorites. 

(A  canvass  of  your  neighbors  will  convince  you  on  this  point).  They  are  safer  and  therefore  cheaper  than  even  free  vac- 
cine, because  of  the  rigid  care  used  in  manufacturing  and  testing. 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEO  VACCINE  IS  SUPPLIED  IN  POWDER,  STRING  AND  PILL  FORM. 

WE  RECOMMEND  OUR  BLACK  LEG  PILLS  as  being  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  form  o  f 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  to  use.    Write  for  description  of  them  and  CUTTER'S  SPECIAL  BLACK  PILL  INJECTOR. 

We  also  manufacture  ANTHRAX  (OR  CHARBON)  VACCINE,  single  and  double.  Thousands  of  doses  of  it  were 
used  this  season  in  herds  already  affected  with  Anthrax  (or  Charbon),  and  in  every  instance  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  stopped. 

WRITE  POR  OUR  ANTHRAX  AND  BLACK  LEO  BOOKLETS,  ALSO  PRICES  AND  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  vaccines,  accept  no  substitutes,  but  order  direct  from 

Formerly  located  at  Fresno,  but  now 
located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  3™^oT*r 


CHOICE  TULARE  LAKE 
ALFALFA  SEED. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed 
direct  from  headquarters  and 
save  money? 

We  are  offering  choice  Alfalfa 
Seed  grown  about  Tulare  Lake 
in  either  car  lots  or  less* 

If  interested,  write  us  for  sam- 
ples and  prices.  Samples  free 
to  any  address. 


KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed  in  the  State. 


PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna* 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  9,  en- 
titled "The  Fig,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  25c  EACH,  OR  $15  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 
trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  tig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  bv  mail,  50c. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop.        CORNING,  CAL. 


BUYS  A  CARLOAD  OF 

Coulson's  Poultry  Foods. 

A.  De  Rezendes,  who  has  a  600-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  4  miles 
from  Tomales,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.,  this  week  gets  another  carload  of  Coul- 
son's Egg  Food  and  Chick  Pood— ten  tons.  220  sacks,  of  the  Egg  Pood  for 
the  laying  hens  and  live  tons,  110  sacks,  of  the  Little  Chick  Food. 

From  his  850  laying  hens  he  is  now  getting  over  40  dozen  eggs  a  day. 

Besides  the  laying  hens,  Mr.  Rezendes  also  has  about  1500  pullets, 
about  five  months  old,  that  will  start  laying  in  a  short  while;  and  he  is 
hatching  out  chicks  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  month.  He  has  already  raised 
nearly  4000  chicks  this  season,  which  are  now  big  enough  to  go  to  roost. 

All  these  Chicks  and  growing  Pullets  were  raised  on 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  Inc.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


[ELATERITE  IS  MINERAL  RUBBER.] 

YOU  MAY  INTEND  BUILDING  or  find  it  necessary  to  REPLACE  A  WORN-OUT  ROOF. 

ELATERITE  ROOEING 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  SHINGLES,  TIN,  IRON,  TAR  AND  GRAVEL,  and  all  prepared  roof- 
ings. 

For  flat  and  steep  surfaces,  gutters,  valleys,  etc.  Easy  to  lay.  Tempered  for  all  climates.  Reason- 
able In  cost.   Sold  on  merit.  Guaranteed. 

It  will  pay  to  ask  for  prices  and  information. 

THE   ELATERITE   ROOFING  CO., 

713    Market    Street,    San  Francisco. 


LOS  ANGELES  BYRNE  BUILDING. 

SEATTLE  ARCADE  BUILDING. 


PORTLAND  WORCESTER  BUILDING. 

SPOKANE  ZIEGLER  BUILDING 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  R0EDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MALTItOID 
ROOFBVG 


Made  of  felt,  thor- 
oughly saturated  with 
P&Bcompound.  Not 
impaired  by  varying 
temperatures.  Does 
not  evaporate,  crack, 
expand  or  contract. 

A  low  priced  roofing  that  can- 
not be  equaled.  Send  for  booklet- 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

5  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


YOU  LIE 

under  a  misunderstandiug  if  you  think  we  cannot 
collect  your  old  outstanding  accounts,  notes,  etc. — 
in  fact,  any  legitimate  claim.   No  collection— no 
fee.   That's  the  way  we  handle  claims. 
Remember,  to-dav  is  the  time  to  act. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 


Suite  18  Evans  Block, 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 


BVILT  TO  LAST 


Never  outclassed—Sure  Hatch 
Incubators.  Built  better  than 
your  house.  No  hot  centers;  no 
chilling  draughts  on  sensitive 
eggs.  Every  cubic  inch  In  egg 
chamber  at  uniform,  blood  tem- 
perature of  fowl.  It's  a  continual 
pleasure  to  hatch  nearly  every 
fertile  egg  with  a  Sure  Hatch. 

Free  catalogue  E-itj-  with  pictures  tells  lively  story. 
Siitttfi  Product  Co.,  Paclfie  Coast  Agents,  Eugene,  Oregon 

fian  EUUb  lacubfcto*  Co-,  Mtkm,  CUy  Cwter,  N«t. 
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Run  By  Hand  or  Power. 
Take  Your  Choice. 


] 


When  you 

Buy  a 
Tubular 

yon  know  you 
have  a  separa- 
tor that  thous- 
ands and 
thousands  of 
dairymen  have 
pronounced 
to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  like  other  separa- 
tors ;  they  are  more  convenient,  more  durable, 
more  simple,  safe  and  efficient.  If  you  want  us 
toshow  you  this  difference  write  for  catalogl31 , 

The  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III.  Woat  Cheater,  Pa. 


FOUND 57 

FOR      w  1  • 


A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

that  does  l  he  wcirkperlectly,  A  U- 
XOM  A'l'H  A  l.l.  V.  n  Itboul  pow- 
er or  chemicals.  In  :»«>  minute*. 
<;  I  A  IC  A  N  I  V  E  II.  Ajtati 

m  anted,  either  sex.  Address 
T ALLEY  SI'Ef  IALTY  CO., 

Dept.  (j      Los  Auiie.es,  California 


THE  APIARY. 

Making  Vinegar  Out  of  Honey  and 
Water. 


By  c.  P.  Dadant  in  the  Americas  Bee  Journal. 
If  you  simply  mix  the  honey  and 
water  so  that  an  e#<r,  will  fairly  float  at 
the  top,  showing  about  the  size  of  ;i 
dime  out  of  water,  it  may  be  sufficient 
or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  amount 
of  ferment  contained  in  the  honey,  and 
also  according  to  the  temperature  after 
the  mixture  is  made.  To  make  vinegar, 
there  must  be  an  alcoholic  fermentation 
previous  to  the  acetic,  and  the  more 
thorough  the  first  fermentation  is  the 
better  the  acetic  fermentation  will  be. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  fermentation 
it  is  best  to  add  some  fresh  fruit  juice 
to  your  honey  water.  Then,  if  the 
liquid  is  cold,  or  if  the  temperature  is 
low,  it  is  best  to  heat  the  liquid  till  it 
reaches  about  !»0°  or  100°.  If  it  is  kept 
warm  the  fermentation  will  soon  begin, 
and  if  it  remains  exposed  to  the  air  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  till  the  sour 
taste  begins  to  show. 

We  never  allow  any  honey  to  go  to 
waste.  The  washing  of  the  capping 
in  a  well-regulated  apiary  will  furnish 
enough  vinegar  for  two  or  three  fami- 
lies, even  if  only  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  honey  have  been  uncapped.  In  a 
large  apiary  the  cappings  are  first 
drained  through  the  uncapping  can  in 
a  warm  room  till  they  seem  perfectly 
dry,  and  even  then  several  barrels  of 
sweet  liquid  can  be  secured  from  the 
washing  of  the  cappings  of  15,000  or 
20,000  pounds  of  honey.  We  figure  that 
each  thousand  pounds  of  honey  ex- 
tracted gives  us  about  fifteen  pounds 
of  beeswax  from  the  cappings,  and, 
perhaps,  five  gallons  of  sweet  water  to 
make  good  vinegar.  So,  the  apiarist 
should  never  render  his  beeswax  till  it 
has  been  thoroughly  washed. 

Vinegar  that  will  not  sour  may  lack 
two  or  three  things,  which  are  all 
needed.  Sufficient  warmth,  as  stated 
above,  is  one  of  them.  If  all  other 
requirements  are  right,  it  will  still  be 
impossible  for  viuegar  to  sour  if  the 
weather  is  cold.  A  good  place  to  keep 
a  gallon  of  vinegar  is  right  behind  the 
kitchen  stove.  In  a  few  days  a  ju<j;  full 
of  mild  vinegar  will  become  very  sour. 
Do  not  cork  it  tight,  but  cover  the 
mouth  with  a  cork.  A  wide-mouth  jar 
covered  with  a  cloth  is  still  better. 

Air — that  is,  oxygen — is  needed.  The 
making  of  vinegar  is  simply  the  oxidiz- 
ing of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  liquid. 
No  change  may  take  place  unless  air 
is.  or  has  been,  supplied.  For  that  rea- 
son the  vineyardist  keeps  his  barrels  of 
wine  full,  and  bunged  tightly,  so  that 
no  air  may  reach  the  wine.  If,  per- 
chance, a  barrel  remains  open,  he  soon 
has  a  barrel  of  vinegar  instead  of  a 
barrel  of  wine,  and  the  better  the  wine 
has  been  the  better  the  vinegar  will  be. 

Sufficient  sweetness  is  needed.  If  the 
directions  I  give  are  followed,  a  good 


article  of  vinegar  will  be  produced.  If 
you  want  to  put  the  honey  in  by  weight, 
put  in  not  less  than  two  pounds  of 
honey  for  each  gallon  of  water.  A  less 
quantity  may  make  fair  vinegar,  but  it 
is  much  easier  to  weaken  your  vinegar, 
if  it  be  too  strong,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water  when  you  want  to  use  it 
than  to  strengthen  it  by  adding  more 
honey  after  it  is  partly  made. 

A  very  good  inducement  for  any 
sweet  or  alcoholic  liquid  to  turn  to 
vinegar  is  the  addition  to  the  liquid  of 
what  is  called  "  vinegar  mother  — the 
viscous,  ropy  matter  which  is  usually 
found  in  a  barrel  of  good  vinegar.  This 
'"vinegar  mother "  contains  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  that  go  to  make  vine- 
gar, and,  although  it  is  practically 
degenerated  vinegar,  yet  it  will  add 
strength  to  the  vinegar  very  prompt ly. 

So.  if  you  happen  to  have  some  old 
vinegar  that  has  Ix'en  long  standing, 
you  can  soon  strengthen  your  new  vine- 
gar by  adding  a  little  of  this  •mother." 
Do  not  listen  to  those  who  will  say  that 
this  is  a  disgusting  looking  residue.  It 
looks  no  worse  than  an  oyster  does. 
Vinegar  containiug  this  residue  is  sure 
to  lie  pure  and  wholesome.  Vinegar 
made  from  chemicals  does  not  contain 
any  "  mother,"  neither  does  it  contain 
any  living  organism. 

The  more  air  the  vinegar  gets  at 
proper  temperatures  the  quioker  the 
vinegar  is  made.  Manufacturers  of 
first-class  wine  vinegar  in  Kurope  often 
drain  their  vinegar  through  a  barrel 
full  of  shavings,  slowly,  drop  by  drop, 
so  as  1o  give  it  a  good  chance  to  air. 
In  this  way  the  best  vinegar  is  made. 

If  you  have  no  fruit  juices  to  add  to 
your  vinegar,  a  little  cider  will  help  to 
give  it  a  start. 


Measured  By  Years 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE  has  been  round  to  be 
t  to-  li- ■-!  t  >i  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints  and 
ail  forma  Of  Lameness. 

I'arkershurtr,  W.  Ya..  l)*e.  2. 1902. 
Cor.  3rd  and  Juliana  Stu. 

PR.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen  Pleaae  Bend  me  one  of  your  hooks.  I 
have  used  Kendall'a  Spavin  Cure  lor  years  and  I 
consider  it  the  best  1  ever  used.  I  had  one  of  your 
books  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horno  and  his  Diseases," 
but  lost  It  and  1  am  lost  without  It. 

Very  truly  yours,       AKCIIIE  JOHNSTON. 

Price,  Si;  al«  lor  S5.    A»k  your  druirKlst  for 
KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  addresB 
DR.  B.  4.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


Because ; 


-ISA*)  


if  hare  th«  bttl  and  iron, 

-fr-rl,  lurn'-pr  »M  trie  cheapen  IbIm  r,  we  ran 
.  — ~~v»M«....«be.t8ftwMillioa*ftrth.  4  b.  p.  (art  cut.)  Cull  2  <XH) 
|  ft.  a  dit.r.  \  I  ■  -.  .  Plan*™,  HMnrlo  Mill*  aod  Mm  with  our  I  »t- 
1  Tjjjitkta  Friction  Food;  I'.rtaMe  Grinding  Mllla,  W.ur  Whwli, 

 ,*lof  •hom»)l.  Kudfortt,  Lo»«itfr*l«hU.' 

»  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box    208.  Atlanta,  Ca. 

1  14  Liberty  St.,  T'**t  •»  nrk.  ■■jbbjbbj 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  u] I  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
A'/ntt*  Wuittttl  Kvm/wht're. 

«a*-WKITK  AT  ONCE. 
Michiqan  Cut  Flower  Exchange. 
VVM.  DtLOIB,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.S.  A. 


Every  Intelligent  market  gardener 
absolutely  needs  Maule's 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  Kin,ont)  to  publish.  If  you 
have  a  garden  you  can  have  a  copy 
for  t  be  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  II  lo 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Fir«»  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles. 

1ILAKE,  McjFALL,  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Grand  Sweepstakes  and  Silver  Gup 

Creamery  Sweepstakes  and  Dairy  Sweepstakes 

are  some  of  tlie  honors  awarded  butter  made  from 

cream  separated  by 

the  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


tesottnt  jfgjf 
a  rophp.  ■ 


exhibited  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Dairymen's  Meeting,  Kecne,  Dec. 
1-3,  f',108: 

Below  are  the  scores  of  the  win- 
ners: 

CREAMERY  PRINT 

Kelsea  Knapp,  Colebrook.  N.  H. 
°8  Points  and  Winner  <»f  Creamery 
und  brand  Sweepstakes  and  Silver  Cap. 

See  illustration. 

CREAMERY  TUB 

Hillside  Creamery    Windsor,  Vt. 

97',  points. 
Claremont  Creamery,  Claremont, 

N.  H.   97!i  points. 

DAIRY  PRINTS 

lfonadrmck  Panra.  Mnnadnock, 
Nil  97  |  and  Dairy  Sweepstakes. 

John  Ptfislfer  Plymouth,  N.  H.  97. 

It  is  very  plain  that  if  you  wish  to 
make  the  best  butter  you  should 

USE  THE  BEST 
SEPARATOR.  THE  U.  S 

It  holds  World's  Record  for  Clean 
skimming,  and  its  Unequalled 
Durability  is  proved  daily  in  thou- 
sands of  Dairies. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogues 


For  Western  Customers  w 
M  inne;,tir,lis.  SimixCi^ 


e  tr.insfer  ntir 
.  Kansas  City 


enactors  fi 

id  Omaha. 


im  Chicago,  I. a  Crosse, 
Address  all  letters  to 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 
KROGH 

PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  "Famous "  Chatham 
Panning  Mill  with  5 acker  Attached,  which  won  the 
Fiist  Prize  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Ca!., 
this  fall. 


Foul  seeds  and  cracked  grain  require  just  as  much 
time  to  put  into  the  ground  and  just  as  much  room 
In  the  ground. 

This  machine  will  clean  any  kind  of  grain,  taking 
out  all  foul  seeds,  separating  oats  from  wheat, 
cleaning  and  grading  barley,  cleaning  alfalfa.  We 
have  special  screens  for  cleaning  all  sizes  of  beans. 
Over  one  thousand  of  these  Fanning  Mills  now  In 
use  in  California. 

Send  for  one  of  our  beautiful  circulars,  telling 
you  how  to  make  "Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

We  pay  all  freight. 

GEO.  W.  FOOTT, 

General  Agent,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


*  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
y  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tnor- 

*  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 

to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

M  ule  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Log  An;ele9,  Calilornia. 


FRANCIS  SMITH   &   CO.,  c^T"fact"r&rs 


FOR    TO  WIN    VA/MTER  VI/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL,  TANKS— ALT.  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


January  9,  1904. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — After  opening  and 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
vious meeting,  one  candidate  for  the 
degrees  was  elected  and  four  applica- 
tions were  brought  in  and  referred  to 
committees. 

All  bills  were  paid  and  the  treasurer 
announced  a  good  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury for  the  new  year. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  programme  of 
monthly  subjects  for  Grange  discussion 
made  the  following  report: 

Jan.  12,  National  Grange  topic,  ques- 
tion box  and  music. 

Jan.  16,  The  keeping  of  dairy  herd 
records  by  means  of  the  Babcock  test. 
Is  it  essential  to  successful  dairying  ? 
by  W.  B.  Cartmill.  Question  box  and 
music. 

Feb.  16,  National  Grange  topic,  ques- 
tion box  and  music. 

Feb.  20,  To  what  extent  can  irriga- 
tion from  wells  be  relied  on?  by  F  H. 
Styles.    Question  box  and  music. 

March  5,  National  Grange  topic, 
question  box  and  music. 

March  19,  Considering  the  climatic 
and  market  conditions,  what  agricul- 
tural products  are  likely  to  succeed  and 
pay  best  ?  by  Morphew  Jacob.  Music 
and  question  box. 

April  2,  National  Grange  topic,  ques- 
tion box  and  music. 

April  16,  Considering  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial, is  the  oiling  of  roads  economical 
as  well  as  useful  ?  by  Thomas  Jacob. 
Question  box  and  music. 

May  7,  National  Grange  topic,  ques- 
tion box  and  music 

.May  21.  To  what  extent  should  the 
farm  home  be  adorned  ?  by  Sister  C.  P. 
Styles. 

June  4,  Children's  Day,  under  man- 
agement of  Women's  Work  Committee. 

June  18,  Including  rainfall,  what 
amount  of  water  is  essential  for  paying 
crops  in  this  county  ?  by  P.  D.  Fowler. 

Bertha  Morris.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Styles, 
John  Tuohy,  Committee. 

All  degree  work  will  be  done  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
installed  by  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  as- 
sisted by  Sister  Dammieier.        J.  T. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  .1.  Creely,  D,  V.  S..  Dean  of  the  San  Fran 
Cisco  Veterinarian  College,  510  Golden  Gate 
avenue. 

FOWLER'S  SOLUTION— CONTAGIOUS 
OPHTHALMIA. 

To  the  Editor:  —  In  your  issue  of 
Nov.  7  yon  spoke  of  abscesses  on  cow's 
jaws.  You  said  in  the  treatment  to  give 
internally  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic.  I  am  told 
by  a  druggist  that  that  much  would  kill  a 
cow.  Is  he  right  or  does  the  disease 
counteract  the  poison  ? 

Last  summer  some  of  our  cattle  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  and  some  apparently  lost 
the  sight  of  both  eyes.  The  eyes  turned 
white  and  ran  as  though  they  had  a  fox- 
tail in  them,  but  we  could  find  nothing  in 
them.  Can  you  explain  the  disease  and 
give  a  treatment  for  it  V  Is  the  disease 
contagious  V  —  J.  M.  Goodyear,  Napa 
county. 

This  druggist  should  go  to  college 
and  learn  something  about  toxicology. 
Every  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  con- 
tains four  and  a  small  fraction  grains 
of  arsenic.  I  have  prescribed  thirty 
grains  to  cows  constantly  after  prepa- 
ration. 

Infectious  opthalmia  has  been  noted 
for  years  at  certain  seasons  in  this 
country.  Use  a  solution  of  1  to  10.000 
bichloride  mercury  and  wash  .  the 
affected  eyes  several  times  daily. 
Separate  the  affected  ones. 

Closing-Out  Sale! 
REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Bargains  in  sows  bred  for  winter  and  spring  far- 
row.  JOS.  P.  KELLY,  Waddington,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


horses  and  cattle. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1H85.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fnirs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last,  State  Fair  ( 19(13). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
20B  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House.  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  liOURLANI),  Bishop.  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Bcrkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.    Stock  for  sale. 


THE   SAN   GABRIEL   VALLEY   HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  Si  ale 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCasI  in  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POI.  AN  D-CH  IN  A  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


A.  GORDON,  Hueneme.Vent.uraCo..Cal.  Breeder 
of  registered  "O.  I.  C."  I  Ohio  Improved  Chester) 
Swine.   All  ages  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins.  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshire  Hogs.    Jersey  Cattle. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Hoars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher.  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN,  Cottonwood   Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.  B.CARRINGTON,  Havwards.  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5,011  per  100;  (45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Yale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  tine 
cockerels  at  *2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.    Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   T"|       II  O  f 
turer  and  Dealer   POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue — FREE. 

California's  Finest  Holsteins 

Herd  headed  by  sires  whose  dams  have  seven-day 
official  records  of  over  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter. 
Over  sixty  (60)  cows  and  heifers  in  our  herd  have 
official  advanced  registered  records. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO., 

No.  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


You  vaccinate  your  stock, 

You  contemplate  vaccinating, 

You  desire  information  about  vaccines, 


WRITE  US 


OUR  YACCINES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  PRICED,  RELIABLE  GOODS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

The  United  States  Vaccine  Company,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 


Kirke,  Geary  &  Co«,  Sacramento. 
Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  L.os  Angeles. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^hfrAcisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  ■■m>  ~  i  ~i  r  1 1  '  r    i  rTitr  rn    by  a—  m 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


IN/\XIOIN/\L  WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 

U/AAH  PIPP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
\V  \JKJU     r^It^L*.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 

1st  Hatch  Incubator. 

■Senrl  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raisins — 40  pases  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU/Vl  A,    CZFK  L, 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILL1  STOCK  FARM. 

Address...  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


F.S.BURCH 


lEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  Irom 
1  $1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen'! 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH&  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

8I»8  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'nTrsof  Pacific 
Incubator  anil  Brooder.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


NO  HUMBUG  ■  Brighton's 

Bwlao  V ,  Stock  Mu-ker  tor)  r»lf  Dahoraer.  Stopi  twit* 
from  rooting.  M»ke«48  different  ear  mark*.  Extract* 
II  r  .-    I'rlccH.60.  B«odfl  for  trial. 

Uire.   PatM  May  «,  1<*>2.    Hog  mnd  Calf  Holder  oolj  7f>e. 

GEORGE  BOOS,  Mfr..  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  a"d  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  a-nd  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  busioes-  before 
the  Patent  Omce,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
siye  reference  livrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  slice  17S>0,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  since  1872. 
Ail  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  pateDt  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countiies  which 
grant  prot°ction  to  inventors  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  c  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CRONK'S 
Improved 


BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  ta.un  express  prepaid.  White  fantall 
pigeons.   HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego,  Cal, 


Staple  Puller  -  11  In.  long 

18  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

It.  Three  wire  outters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  th.it  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  It.  Wl  .OO.  po-st;iiren;ild 
CHUNK  &  CARRIER  MFO.CO..  Eluilru..N.  v, 


SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  A.  SNOW/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 

WANTED,  AFTER  JANUARY  1st,  PLACE 
AS  FOREMAN  ON  RANCH. 

Advertiser  is  a  young  man;  has  fifteen  years'  ex 
perience  In  the  West  and  California.  Address  Mgr 
Riverside  Plantation,  Rural  No.  1,  Monroe,  La. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100.0(H)  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Law  on 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries.  J5.U0  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips.  *I5.00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BAKLOW.  Sehastopol, 


BLUE  CUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES*OF  100  EACH. 

Our  stock  is  very  lart'e.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  w  anted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Nurseries 


320  /\cres 


Make  a  Specialty  of  all  kinds  of 

FRUIT  TREES 


AND 


O 


GRAPE  VINES 


UR  STOCK  IS  GROWN  ON  VIRGIN  SOIL  and  the  root  system  is 
perfect.    Do  not  buy  your  stock  until  you  <jet  our  prices. 


We  also  sell  the  Genuine  Commercial 


SMYRNA  FIG 


And  we  will  supply  our  customers  with  the  necessary  Fijr  Wasps  for  fer- 
tilizing this  fiy  free  of  cost. 

Catalogue  free-  address 

F\  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor, 

Box  4:2.  FRESNO,  GAL. 


ESTABLISHED  IB6^. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  of  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  ot  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

*Slf  Yon  Want  Uniiritated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAHENTAL 
SHADE  TREES  for 
STREET  and  ROADSIDE. 


Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Grape  Vines,  Resisting  Vines. 

NTTTT'  TPTnPQ  JORDAN  ALMOND,  CHESTNUT.  WALNUT  AND 
1     1  I\J_iCO  PISTACHIO  NUT. 

Complete  Stock  of  Large  Palms,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Climbers  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

New  Catalogue  of  "2  Pages  Mailed  Free. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE. 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,     419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TO  GROW 


GOOD  FRUIT 


ue.1 

TREES 


WITH 


Good  Roots 

AND 

TruetoName. 


Sebastopol 
Nurseries, 

T.J.  TRUE,  Prop. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


(INC) 


WE  OFFER  A  FULL  LINE.  INCLUDING 


CLING  PEACHES,  BLACK  WALNUTS, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS, 
CAROLINA  POPLARS 


BUY 
STURDY 
CHICO 
TREES. 


(frown  on  virgin  soil  and  tree  from  bacterial  or 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests.  They  are  the 
kind  that  grow  and  PAY! 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE. 


'CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 


l200--3rd  Si 
Chlco,  Cal. 


REG 


-SOLE.  PROPRIETORS  AND    INTRODUCERS  OF 

burbankS  new  plum-maynard; 

THE  GREAT  FROST-RESISTING 

XII/TON  APRICOT 

Also  the  most  complete  line  of  Deciduous 
Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  etc.,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  our 
Traveling  Salesman,  or  write  for  complete 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 


5alem  Oregon 


12th  Street. 


iPEAS  FROM  PUGET  SOUND* 

The  Pugef  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  helped  us  to  develop  some  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  &xe  fa.r  in  e.dva.nce  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas*  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER.: 

Wo  will  sand  1  ounce  of  each  of  three  beet  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  for  1  0  eta.   Seud  your  order  today. 

LILLY,  BOGARDUS  41  CO..  Dept.  S,  Seattle  on  the  Sound. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  ot  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications.  _ 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Eto. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut.  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirs     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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BERRY  PLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  over  5  tons  of  fruit 
on  Vi  acre.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W  J  EMBREE, 
Rural^Box  61.  El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

NORTH  ERN  GROWN! 

FULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free! 

REGISTERED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


PLACER  ^  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

PEACHES! 

TRIUMPH  The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone. 
ELBERTA  The  Best  Mid-summer  Free. 

FOSTER,  EARLY  AND  LATE  CRAWFORD.  MUIR, 
SALWAY,  ALEXANDER  AND  HALE'S  EARLY, 
PHILLIPS  AND  LEVI  CLING. 

Write  for  Prices. 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.   Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CAL 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write-    for   Price  List! 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


obolan  Nuwy 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


PEACH,  Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 
ALMOND,  i.  x.  l.,  Non  Pareil,  Ne  Plus 

Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 
PRUNES  ,  French  and  Sugar. 

COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 

APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations.  Ready  January  1st. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Salzer's 

National  Oats 

Greatest  oat  of  the  century. 
Yielded  In  19U3  In  Ohio  187. 
In  Mich.  231,  in  Mo.  .255,  aDd  in 
N.  Dakota  310  bus.  per  acre.  You 
can  beat  that  record  In  1904  ■ 

For  10c  and  this  notice 

we  mall  you  free  lots  of  farm  seed 
samples  and  our  big  cataloc.  U  11- 
lngall  about  this  oat  wonder  and 
thousands  of  other  seeds. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. . 
La  Crosse. 
F.  Wit. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress— Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINH0LDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  SALE 


A  WORD  TO  PLANTERS : 

Our  stock  of  all  varieties  of  Trees  is  large, 
thrifty  and  very  uniform.  We  exercise 
great  care,  not  only  in  growing,  but  in 
handling  our  trees  in  the  nursery ,which 
insures  planters  the  best  stock  true  to 
name.    <je  <j&  <jt  %h <jt  *m  <m  <jt  <jt  ■*<    %h  -m 

(CANNERS  Want  More  CLING  PEACHES.) 


i 


: 


PEACH, 

PLUM, 

PEAR, 

BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE, 

APRICOT, 

CHERRY, 

NECTARINE, 

WALNUT. 


CALIMYRNA  FIG, 
ORANGE, 
LEMON, 
GRAPE  FRUIT, 
QUINCE, 
OLIVE, 
ALMOND, 
ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  ROSES. 


Z  (PLANT  WINTER  BARTLETT  PEARS.) 

J  CONCERNING  OUR  CATALOGUES  AND  BOOKS: 

0  Our  large  General  Nursery  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  5c.  postage. 

#  General  Catalogue,  in  the  Spanish  language,  5c.  postage. 

•  "The  Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  (%r6™  ^no,*)  25c.  postage. 

^  Any  of  the  above  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

5  PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

1  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 


Box  18. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES, 


All 

Kinds. 


LET  US  PRICE  YOUR  LIST  OF  WANTS. 
MAYBE  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  SOME  MONEY. 
1904  CATALOG  NOW  READY. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
LARGE  PLANTERS. 
PIONEER  NURSERIES  CO.,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.' 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SKKDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  fb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

L„ge.tNur.ery.    OTHERS  FAIL 


Fruit  Hook  Free.  Result  of  78  years'  experience 
rSTARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 
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CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  50  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
anil  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  *200.  These  splendid  fruit*  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  YVk'lison.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
20  to  SO's  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Eastern  markets  in  IWt 
whenever  sold  in  compel  it  ion  with  t  lie  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank  buds. 

Mv  Bart let  t  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 

tree's  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  185(5 
by  the  late  C.  W.  Reed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  proline  hearers  imaginable.  Any 
tree-,  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  variet  ies  and  all  others  wholesale  or  retail 
CIlAHhKS  WKSI-EY  KEEB, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARI.KS  WESLEY  HEED.  President. 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  30-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


Fruit  s  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  L  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    "  BOSS  " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved: will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples.! 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  f  Sl.Ofl  per  1000. 


10.00 
11.60 
1 2.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 


tu  —  -A  — 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

We  have  them  new  at  $425  and  second  hand 
just  as  good  as  new  at  $350  UP. 

RE  UP-TO-DATE!  BE  ECONOMICAL! 

IN  V  BBTIGATBI 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 

A.  O.  Wheeloek,  Mgr. 
1814  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THERE  IS  NO 

Plow  on  Earth  to-day 


THAT  HAS  DONE  SO  MUCH  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURE 
of  the  World  as  the  >  } 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow 


o 


UK  OBJECT  HAS  EVER  RE  EN  TO  SUPPLY 
the  farmer  with 


THE  BEST  PLOW 

That  could  be  produced  iu  the  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
CLOW  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD  at 

*        A  REASONABLE  PRICE. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  OLIVERS  now  in  use  bear  testimony  to 
the  success  of  our  plan. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works, 

13  and  15  Main  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J 


:«2 


Orchard  Lever  "IT  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

\e>  &  18  DRumm  st„     san  francisco, 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  tor  raising 
water  from  10  feel  to  3000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must 
both  size 
andqual- 
itv. 

gi  Kill  soil  -**~>lro-J 

is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
ti  l  izer 
rich  in 

Potash 

We  will  send  our  books,  giving  fir  I  infor- 
mal ion  about  the  subject,  to  any  la  in  r  who 
writes  for  them. 

(iERHAN   KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $1730  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


RAILROADS  USE 

Truss  and  Cable 
Fence  Wire 

because: 

It  is  easy  to 

erect. 

No  skill  is  re- 
quired. 

No  expensive 
special  tools  are  necessary. 
Costs  less  to  erect. 
Comes  in  small  and  compact  pack- 
ages. 

Easy  to  handle. 

Strongest,  handsomest  and  most 
durable. 

It  is  a  fencing  good  enough  to  de- 
mand investigation  on  your  part. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

401  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WIR 


CLi  l~" C  I""*  ]         |-€  Z\         I^T  "povfoe^bd^s^'cacbtic  soda. 

    *    ^  *    m  ■*         *    ^  *^BPDBB  POTASH. 


FENG 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  V I  RON  WORKS 

19  mtMOf-TST.  S*M  FRAHCLSCC 


fHPiD  D  ATP  ^  California.  Washington. 
\s  I  I  LZf\ I    K-r\  I  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  36  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. 
G  326  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office.  330  Market  St. 


Cayucos  by  the  Sea. 


We  are  indebted  to  Capt.  James  Cass  for  the 
photograph  from  which  the  comprehensive  view  of 
the  seaside  location  and  environment  of  Cayucos,  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  was  made.  Capt.  Cass  naturally 
takes  great  interest  in  this  shipping  point,  for  he 


dairies  on  the  coast.  The  surrounding  country  is 
naturally  suited  for  dairying,  having  an  extensive 
ocean  frontage,  neither  rugged  nor  timber  covered, 
but  made  up  of  rolling  hills  and  mesas,  upon  which 
the  natural  grasses  are  stimulated  to  growth  by 
moisture  from  the  ocean.  Barley  is  the  staple  cereal 
on  the  hill  and  valley  lands,  and  the  ample  rainfall 


summer,  than  at  the  famous  resorts  of  the  extreme 
south.  Delicate  plants  and  flowers  furnish  their  fruit 
and  blossoms  regardless  of  the  months  of  the  season. 


California  Vegetables. 


The  splendid  show  of  vegetables  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  products  of  an  enthusiastic  gardener, 


established  it  and  has  guarded  and  promoted  its  in- 
terests for  the  last  35  years.  Cayucos  is  18 
miles  from  San  Luis  Obispo  and  has  daily  mail  con- 
nections therewith,  while  it  is  wired  to  the  whole 
world  for  both  ticking  or  talking.  The  coast  steamers 
touch  at  its  wharf  twice  each  week.  Cayucos  easily 
stands  at  the  head  of  butter-exporting  towns  of 
southern  California.  The  shipments  for  eleven  months 
last  year  amounted  to  365  tons,  valued  at  $160,000. 
]t  is  the  shipping  point  for  80.000  acres  of  the  best 


Cayucos  and  Estero  Bay,  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

assures  large  yields.  Cayucos  has  aspirations 
as  a  coming  seaside  resort  and  it  certainly  pos- 
sesses prominent  and  attractive  features.  Sit- 
uated as  it  is  on  the  gentle  slope  of  Estero 
bay,  by  the  rolling  surf  of  the  Pacific,  free  from 
frost,  zephyr-swept  but  never  storm-stricken, 
this  quiet  village  possesses  an  ideal  location.  In  its 
favor  are  its  ease  of  access  and  its  natural  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  water.  There  is  less  range 
of  temperature  here,  day  by  day  both  winter  and 


Products  of  the  Vegetable  Garden  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sibote,  Amador  County. 


Mr.  Joseph  Sibote  of  Amador  county.  We  have  re- 
produced it  from  the  1894  seed  annual  of  the  Cox 
Seed  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  thinking  that  it  might 
have  an  inspiring  effect  upon  our  readers  and  per- 
haps do  more  to  influence  them  into  vigorous  and 
timely  efforts  to  grow  such  things  than  many  columns 
of  printed  exhortation.  There  are  several  essentials 
to  success  in  this  line.  First,  one  must  have  good 
soil  and  water  as  needed,  whether  it  come  from  rain- 
fall or  irrigation.    Then  he  must  have  good  seed,  not 

only  quick  t  o 
grow,  but  taken 
from  strong 
plants  true  to 
the  best  types. 
We  believe  our 
leading  seed 
growers  and 
seed  dealers  are 
doing  more  in 
this  important 
matter  of  se- 
lecting the  par- 
entage of  their 
seeds  than  'ever 
before,  and  their 
services  to 
growers  are  in- 
estimable. Mr. 
Sibote  sent  this 
photograph  t  o 
his  seedsman  as 
a  tribute  to  the 
service  they 
rendered  his  ef- 
fort, and  he  did 
well.  Neither 
good  soil  nor 
good  seed  can 
produce  such 
novelties  unless 
the  grower  have 
taste  for  his 
work,  energy  to 
do  the  requisite 
cultivation  and 
wisdom  to  do  es- 
sential things  at 
the  right  time. 
It  is  wonderful 
what  one  can  do 
in  California. 
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The  Week. 


The  inactivity  of  the  elements  is  the  common  talk. 
According  tt>  tins  week's  report  from  the  Weather 
Bureau,  upon  the  opposite  page,  the  drouth  is  as- 
suming serious  phases  in  southern  California,  and 
much  apprehension  is  felt  In  other  parts  of  the 
State  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  crops,  and  an 
average  rainfall  during  the  balance  of  the  winter  will 
bring  things  through  in  good  shape.  Even  in  years 
of  low  record  there  are  usually  heavy  rains  during 
the  last  half  of  January,  and  these,  followed  by  good 
apriog  rains,  ensure  crops.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  such  a  course  of  affairs  may  not  be  expected 
this  vear. 


Wheat  futures  are  quiet  and  steady,  but  little  spot 
business  is  doing.  Holders  are  firm,  and  bids  of  (1.36 
for  export  wheat  are  not  taken.  Only  two 
engaged  ships  are  now  here,  but  there  is  a  good 
fleet  of  disengaged  vessels  and  another  fleet  on 
the  way.  Two  ships  have  gone  out— one  with 
3300  tons  of  wheat  and  another  has  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, with  about  half  her  cargo  of  canned  goods.  May 
barley  is  firm  and  in  good  demand  and  spot  barley 
Unchanged.  Little  except  Eastern  corn  is  offering, 
as  the  local  corn  is  being  largely  fed  to  stock.  Rye 
is  in  light  supply.  Beans  are  rather  firm,  especially 
Limas  and  red  beans.  Millfeeds  are  unchanged  and 
moderately  firm.  Hay  is  also  well  held,  with  rather 
a  wider  range.  All  meats  are  firm  and  small  to 
medium  hogs  for  fresh  pork  are  a  little  higher.  Pack- 
ers are  not  operating.  Choice  fresh  butter  is  higher 
and  receipts  light,  as  is  also  the  case  with  mild  new 
cheese.  The  top-priced  eggs  are  rather  weak.  Poultry 
arrive  freely  from  the  East,  but  the  local  product  is 
scant.  Choice  fowls,  young  and  old,  sell  well.  Po- 
tatoes are  firmer,  and  there  is  talk  of  shortage. 
Onions  are  higher  and  firm.  All  fresh  vegetables 
are  scant  and  high.  Apples  are  unchanged,  but  or- 
anges are  lower  and  lemons  quiet.  Dried  fruit  is 
slow,  but  with  better  tone  and  prospect.  Large 
prunes  are  in  heavy  supply,  but  the  market  is  held 
up  pretty  well.  Nuts  are  quiet  but  there  are  no 
heavy  stocks.  French  walnuts,  called  Marbot,  are 
held  here  at  1  lie,  having  been  brought  from  New 
York.  They  are  not  much  for  looks.  Honey  is 
quiet  and  little  doing.  Hops  are  firm  and  mostly 
bought  up.  Wool  estimates  show  a  small  amount  in 
the  State,  and  the  outlook  favoring  a  light  clip. 

If  the  shortage  of  feed  should  continue  south  of  the 
central  line  of  the  State  it  is  very  important  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  prevent  loss 
through  restriction  of  movement  to  northern  pas- 
tures by  the  quarantine  line.  There  must,  of  course, 
U  ,o  extra  hazard  to  the  home  cattle,  and  in  that 
respect  it  must  l>e  remembered  that  there  are  vastly 


more  dairy  cattle  in  central  and  northern  California 
than  there  were  in  1898.  There  has  been  a  great 
expansion  of  the  dairy  interest,  and  this  increased 
value  must  be  carefully  protected.  What  can  be 
done,  however,  by  transfers  to  particular  districts 
not  now  stocked,  should  be  carefully  looked  into. 
This  week  there  is  a  movement  starting  in  Ventura 
county,  and  to  be  followed  later  by  a  convention  at 
Santa  Barbara,  to  secure  the  immediate  removal  in 
California  of  the  quarantine  against  southern  Cali- 
fornia cattle,  so  they  may  be  sent  north  to  feed.  The 
statement  is  that  the  quarantine  district,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  southern  California,  has  had 
hardly  one  drop  of  rain  this  season,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  cattlemen  fear  that  their  stock  will  starve. 
The  situation  is  made  even  more  serious  by  the  fact 
that  Arizona  has  also  closed  its  doors  to  California 
cattle. 

The  distribution  of  this  year's  fruit  shipments 
throughout  the  Last  is  very  interesting.  We  remem- 
ber a  convention  held  in  IKS."),  at  which  a  shipper 
then  at  the  head  of  the  business  held  that  all  the 
fruit  which  could  be  held  in  New  York  could  be  sent 
on  by  express  from  Chicago.  This  miss  at  prophecy 
becomes  very  wide  when  one  looks  at  this  distribu- 
tion of  cars  during  \WV.\ : 

New  York  1,487 

Chicago  1,080 

  720 

  . . .  :i-'7 

  253 

  101 

  185 

    171 

    121 

The  balance  of  the  cars  to  make  a  total  of  7t!70 
were  distributed  to  a  total  Of  131  cities. 


Boston,  

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg 
New  Orleans 

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  . 
St.  Louis  


We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  L.  M.  Holt  of  Los 

Angeles  is  preparing  a  volume  embracing  his  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  development  of 
southern  California  to  be  entitled  "  A  Third  of  a  Cen- 
tury in  Southern  California. "  Mr.  Holt  has  been  a 
leader  in  several  very  important  southern  enter- 
prises and  he  has  also  had  a  keen  eye  on  what  Others 
have  done.  His  work  will  be  of  a  permanent  value 
and  will  contain  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  his- 
torians of  the  future,  who  will  be  enthusiastic  no 
doubt  over  the  way  in  which  unique  things  were 
quickly  brought  about  in  the  transition  from  sheep 
ranges  to  gardens  valley-wide  and  from  modicums  to 
millions  of  value.  Mr.  Holt  is  a  good  writer,  he  has 
insight  and  industry  for  bottom  facts  and  will  make 
a  notable  book. 

Highway  tree  planting,  by  organization  of  those 
who  favor  it,  is  making  some  progress.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Stockton  Arbor  Club,  which  secured  an 
ordinance  from  the  county  supervisors  in  1002  and 
did  several  miles  of  planting,  now  has  over  70(1  mem- 
bers, and  no  public  movement  has  for  many  years 
engaged  so  much  of  cheerful  public  attention  and 
public  spirit  in  San  .Joaquin  county  as  the  tree  plant- 
ing activity.  Sacramento  county  is  now  entering 
the  same  undertaking.  An  ordinance  soon  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Supervisors  will  probably  provide  that 
every  person,  firm,  society,  corporation  or  club, 
willing  to  engage  in  the  work  of  arboriculture  in 
Sacramento  county  upon  the  public  highway,  is  given 
authority  to  plant  trees  for  ornamental  and  shade 
purposes,  provided,  however,  that  permission  shall 
first  be  obtained  from  the  supervisor  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate.  It  shall  set  forth 
the  kind  of  trees  to  be  set  out  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  and  their  location  relatively  to  the  high- 
way, and  the  side  paths  thereof.  It  will  also  be  pro- 
vided that  all  planting  shall  be  in  regular  rows  at 
least  20  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  ordinance 
will  further  provide  that  whoever  plants  a  tree  which 
shall  attain  the  age  of  four  years  shall  receive  for  it 
$1.  The  ordinance  will  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
destroy  or  disfigure  or  in  any  way  injure  trees  set 
out  under  its  provisions. 

A  new  industry  of  much  interest  is  reported  from 
Stockton,  where  work  was  recently  begun  on  tin- 
factory  of  the  California  Wheat  Starch  Co.,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city.  Three  buildings  will 
be  erected  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  fac- 
tory ready  for  business  before  spring.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  only  wheat  starch  factory  west  of  Chicago. 
California  wheat  is  exceptionally  rich  in  starch  and 
the  location  of  this  manufacture  here  seems  very  rea- 
sonable. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Replanting  Pine  Flats  in  Southern  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  replant  some  pine  flats 
which  have  been  deforested.  Can  you  give  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  tree  seed  for  such  purpose  and 
the  method  most  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results?— 
Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

With  reference  to  replanting  the  pine  flats  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  correspond  freely  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  replanting  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  could  refer  you  to  the  men  engaged  in 
that  work,  who  could  give  most  excellent  advice. 

Sorghum  After  Grain  in  the  Interior  Valley. 

To  the  Editor  :— You  have  mentioned  that  sorghum 
or  corn  could  be  sometimes  raised  as  a  catch  crop  after 
barley.  I  have  thirty-five  acres  of  barley  sown  and 
will  harvest  it  early  for  hay  or  grain.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  try 
that  plan  on  this  land.  1  am  MA  miles  northwest  of 
Modesto,  on  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  land  under  ditch; 
but  I  do  not  count  on  irrigating  corn  or  sorghum. 
Will  it  work  ?— Reader.  Modesto. 

As  for  sorghum  or  corn,  you  can  certainly  get  a 
crop  after  you  take  off  the  barley,  providing  you  can 
get  water  enough  to  wet  the  ground  down  well  for 
plowing.  Then  the  sorghum  will  give  you  consider- 
able growth  without  further  irrigation.  Unless  the 
land  is  naturally  moist,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you 
can  get  sorghum  seed  to  start  after  the  grain  is 
taken  off.  It  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure in  the  soil,  and  that  in  the  case  of  sorghum  need 
not  be  large,  but  it  must  be  enough  to  start  the 
growth  well. 

The  Gopher  Plant  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  time  ago  I  was  in  Berkeley 
on  business,  and  made  a  hasty  stroll  through  the 
University  grounds.  I  noticed  one  plant,  Euphorbia 
lathyris,  that  is  commonly  known  throughout  most 
of  the  State  as  the  "gopher  plant."  The  experience 
of  many  is  that  it  is  a  plant  that  will  keep  gophers 
out  of  ground  near  it.  I  have  successfully  raised  it 
in  the  flower  garden  two  summers,  and  believe  it  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  I  shall  have  many  of 
the  plants  growing  in  yard  and  garden  this  year.- 
Amatki  r,  Stanislaus  county. 

We  have  made  many  experiments  with  the  so- 
called  gopher  plant  and  have  collected  testimony 
from  others  and  our  conclusion  is  that  it  has  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  gophers.  As  it  is  a  poison- 
ous plant,  it  is  not  likely  that  gophers  will  destroy  it, 
but  they  seem  to  be  able  to  work  in  its  neighborhood 
without  trouble.  By  the  way,  you  must  be  careful 
about  growing  this  plant  because  it  is  very  poison- 
ous and  children  have  been  seriously  injured  by  tast- 
ing the  plant  and  the  attractive  looking  seeds.  For 
our  own  part  we  do  not  think  it  attractive  enough  to 
make  it  worth  growing,  considering  its  poisonous 
character. 

Alfalfa  on  Adobe. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  adobe  land 
which  is  very  level  and  can  be  easily  drained,  near 
Franklin,  Sacramento  county,  that  I  have  been 
thinking  of  trying  alfalfa  on.  Can  you  tell  me. 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  if  you 
know  whether  alfalfa  has  been  tried  on  this  charac- 
ter of  soil,  and  with  what  results.  My  plan  is  to  ir- 
rigate it  with  a  gasoline  engine  and  pump.  Any 
information  in  this  connection  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated.— Subscriber,  Sacramento. 

Alfalfa  will  pay  on  some  grades  of  adobe,  providing 
standing  water  can  be  prevented.  It  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  accumulation  of  water  below,  for 
fear  of  root  rot,  and  standing  water  on  the  surface 
in  the  irrigating  season,  for  this  will  seriously  injure 
the  plant.  For  these  reasons  it  is  more  difficult  to 
irrigate  alfalfa  successfully  on  heavy  soil,  and  it  is 
hard  to  keep  a  good  stand  on  the  field.  Still,  if 
skillfully  handled,  you  can  get  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction out  of  alfalfa  even  on  a  heavy  soil. 


Bovine  Abortion. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  cow  that  has  aborted 
twice.  Will  you  inform  me  of  a  remedy  to  prevent 
it? — ScBSOBIBIB,  Ceres. 

This  important  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Aug.  15  and  Aug.  'I'l,  190H, 
and  our  correspondent  is  referred  to  those  issues. 


January  16,  1904 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Petaluma  Experiment  Station. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  the  new  Ponltry  Experiment 
Station  issued  any  bulletins  or  reports  of  its  work, 
and  if  so,  how  can  they  be  obtained?  I  have  been 
expecting  to  see  something  about  this  in  your  paper, 
thinking  that  perhaps  you  would  publish  extracts 
from  some  of  these  reports,  if  any  have  been  issued. 
— Constant  Reader,  Guerneville. 

No  official  publications  have  yet  been  made,  nor 
can  they  be  expected  quite  yet.  It  takes  more  time 
to  work  out  systematic  experiments.  Still,  there 
have  been  some  preliminary  publications  made  and 
these  have  appeared  in  our  columns  already.  For 
instance,  the  publication  on  tuberculosis  in  fowls  in 
our  last  issue  is  a  sort  of  a  by-product  of  the  Poultry 
Experiment  Station,  and  so  was  the  earlier  account 
pf  success  with  an  outbreak  of  poultry  cholera. 

Pistachio  Nut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  information  con- 
cerning the  pistachio  nut  trees,  their  growth  and 
handling  ?  Only  one  nursery  advertises  pistachio  nut 
trees  in  your  paper,  and,  as  the  nuts  are  very  high 
in  price,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  good  investment  to 
set  out  an  acre  if  the  tree  would  grow  in  this  State. 
Pistachio  flavor  is  one  of  the  finest  the  tongue  can 
test.  I  hope  you  will  answer  this  query  in  your  val- 
uable paper. — A  Reader,  San  Francisco. 

There  has  been  interest  in  this  subject  for  twenty- 
live  years  or  more,  and  amateur  efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  the  plant  and 
get  it  into  bearing,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  without 
success.  There  is  now  an  experiment  in  progress 
near  Saratoga  which  will  need  a  little  more  time  to 
reach  demonstration.  We  do  not  think  the  failures 
hitherto  are  particularly  significant.  We  doubt  if 
the  growers  have  tried  real  hard.  Several  parties 
have  the  true  pistachio  plants  growing,  and  we  shall 
know  more  about  their  adaptability  to  California  con- 
ditions after  a  while. 

Almond  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — 1  send  you  some  twigs  from  the 
Paper  Shell  almond  which  have  something  like  scale 
on  them.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is,  how  to 
get  rid  of  it  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it  ?  The 
almonds  nearly  all  fall  off  after  attaining  a  fair  size. 
— Reader,  San  Juan,  Cal. 

There  is  no  insect  present  to  account  for  the 
trouble  you  have — even  the  eggs  of  the  red  spider 
are  hardly  to  be  found.  The  marks  on  the  bark  are 
not  scales:  they  are  the  circular  markings  of  an 
almond  disease  which  is  much  like  the  shot-hole 
fungus  of  the  apricot  but  which  has  been  described 
as  a  distinct  disease.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  trees  in  some  places.  The  treatment  for  your 
trees  is  to  cut  back  pretty  well  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  die-back  and  weak  shoots  and  give  a  thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  same  that  is 
used  for  winter  spraying  for  curl  leaf  of  the  peach — 
see  Pacific  Rural  Press  March  14,  1903.  After 
the  nuts  are  well  set  and  the  growth  out  well,  spray 
again  with  Bordeaux  mixture  of  less  strength.  Cul- 
tivate well  so  the  trees  will  have  moisture  enough  to 
hold  summer  growth  well. 


Covering  for  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  preparation  cheaper 
than  grafting  wax  for  putting  on  wounds  of  fruit 
trees  made  by  cutting  limbs  off  ? — Subscriber,  Ceres. 

Ample  experience  has  shown  that  boiled  linseed 
oil,  thickened  with  Venetian  red  or  some  other  cheap 
pigment,  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  material  for  the 
uses  you  mention.  Any  house  paint  will  also  answer, 
but  it  should  be  too  thick  to  run.  Old  "  paint  skins  " 
or  other  thick  waste  from  house  painting  is  also  use- 
ful. If  you  have  to  buy  raw  material  that  mentioned 
at  first  is  very  cheap. 

Scale  on  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  —I  send  a  specimen  of  scale  which 
is  doing  great  damage,  as  it  gets  on  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  vines;  it  blights  the  walnuts  and  it  is  kill- 
ing the  trees;  it  has  been  in  this  part  of  the  State 
for  some  years  but  never  did  much  harm  before  now. 
I  did  intend  to  spray  an  orchard  of  walnuts  with 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  but  I  will  wait  until  I  hear 
from  you;  perhaps  you  have  some  better  spray. 
What  do  you  think  of  crude  oil  or  distillate  emulsion  ? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  use  on  the  walnut 
t  rees  ?— GROV  er,  Santa  Barbara  county. 

Your  specimen  is  the  "greedy  scale,"  which,  as 
you  .say.  affects  many  plants.  You  can  spray  your 
walnut  trees  either  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 


or  the  distillate  emulsion.  The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
should  be  applied  while  the  trees  are  dormant;  that 
is,  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The  distillate  emulsion 
can  be  used  more  effectively  later  in  the  season;  that 
is,  after  the  foliage  is  out  and  while  the  scales  are 
moving.  We  apprehend,  however,  that,  judging 
from  these  specimens,  there  is  not  scale  enough  pres- 
ent on  your  trees  to  accomplish  the  injury  which  you 
mention  and  possibly  the  death  of  the  trees  is  due  to 
the  imperfect  soil  conditions,  either  lacking  moisture, 
or  excess  of  it.  For  this  reason  you  should  give 
some  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  soil  moisture 
in  those  places  where  your  trees  are  unthrifty. 


Udo— The  New  Salad  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  an  article  in  an  East- 
ern journal  on  "Kan  Udo,"  a  new  salad  plant,  telling 
that  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  obtain  seeds  or  plants  of  Udo  ?  Has  it  been 
brought  to  California  or  to  the  University?  If  you 
can  suggest  any  seed  or  plants  that  could  be  grown 
for  profit  and  sale  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
tell  me.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  much  said  about 
"salt  bush."  I  suppose  there  are  new  things  all  the 
time.  I  have  met  some  people  who  have  a  small 
place  in  this  county  which  they  are  paying  for,  but 
which  is  not  producing  fruit,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  of  some  rare  and  valuable  seed  or  root  which 
they  can  grow  with  profit. — Reader,  Santa  Cruz. 

By  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press  you  will  see 
that  the  State  University  has  the  Udo,  or  salad 
plant,  of  which  you  write,  and  can  furnish  the  plants 
for  trial.  Salt  bush  has  been  widely  distributed  in 
California,  and  is  found  useful  for  waste  lands,  espec- 
ially those  which  contain  considerable  alkali. 

Now,  with  reference  to  your  proteges  who  are 
starting  on  a  small  place.  Do  not  encourage  them 
to  rely  upon  these  experimental  things.  It  always 
takes  a  long  time  to  develop  them,  and  in  perhaps 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  California  public  does  not 
take  kindly  to  things  which  are  highly  esteemed  in 
the  taste  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  well,  of  course, 
to  try  these  things,  to  distribute  them  and  for  indi- 
vidual growers  to  give  some  attention  to  securing 
results  with  them,  but  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  for 
any  new  comers,  unless  they  are  capitalists,  to  litter 
up  their  small  places  with  such  doubtful  truck.  The 
new  comer  on  a  small  piece  of  land  should  grow 
something  which  is  clearly  needed:  dairy  products, 
eggs,  poultry,  common  vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc. 
"Good  things"  are  as  apt  to  be  delusive  in  agricul- 
ture as  they  are  in  business  and  finance. 


Mutton  Sheep  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  any  of  the  larger  breeds  of 
English  mutton  sheep  to  be  had  in  this  State,  and  if 
<so,  where,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  In  your  advertising 
columns  I  notice  the  business  cards  of  but  two  breed- 
ers, one  of  Southdowns  and  the  other  of  Shopshires. 
These  breeds,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  represented  on 
many  farms  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  have  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
Nevertheless,  I  judge  them  to  be  the  smallest  of 
the  species  here  referred  to.  In  England,  and  in  the 
States  east  of  this,  the  Lincolns,  the  Hampshires, 
and  the  improved  Leicesters  have  been  accorded 
special  praise,  and  they  and  several  other  breeds  are 
reported  to  be  at  least  one-fourth  larger  than  the 
Southdowns  and  Shropshires  and  quite  as  satisfactory 
in  fleece.  Is  our  failure  to  use  these  larger  breeds, 
in  at  least  to  the  same  proportion  as  elsewhere,  due 
to  their  being  unfitted  to  our  markets  from  their 
size,  or  the  quality  of  their  mutton,  or  to  their  not 
maturing  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  permit  of  the  sale 
of  the  lambs  before  the  coming  on  of  our  dry  season, 
or  merely  to  our  being  less  enterprising  than  our 
neighbors  ? — A.  C.  Freeman,  San  Francisco. 

The  accounting  for  the  facts  our  correspondent 
states  involves  a  number  of  considerations.  Most  of 
the  popular  mutton  breeds  you  mention  have  been 
grown  in  California  in  small  bands,  but  have  not  been 
multiplied  chiefly  because  growers  could  not  get 
price  enough  for  fat  sheep  and  extra  early  lambs  to 
warrant  the  effort  and  investment.  Merino  mutton 
seems  to  satisfy  the  chief  local  demand  and  the  cull 
supply  from  the  wool  flocks,  coupled  with  surplus 
croats,  have  filled  the  bill.  This  was  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when  the  population  was  less  than  now, 
but  growing  mutton  sheep  has  rested  in  much  the 
same  state,  excepting  what  has  been  done  by  a  few  en- 
terprising people  with  Southdowns  and  Shropshires. 
The  former  seem  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  local 
conditions  and  therefore  have  survived.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  will  lie  greater  interest  in  the  future 


in  the  mutton  breeds,  and  particularly  in  high-class 
early  lambs,  but  for  very  fat  sheep  it  would  seem 
natural  that  the  taste  for  their  flesh  should  be  less 
than  prevails  in  wintry  countries.  There  was  trouble 
about  the  green  feed  failing  before  the  lambs  were 
grown,  but  that  can  easily  be  arranged  now  by 
proper  use  of  the  alfalfa  which  is  being  so  much  more 
widely  grown  than  formerly.  We  wish  the  interest  in 
the  subject  would  pick  up  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
discussion  of  the  points  involved  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  n,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Nearly  normal  weather  conditions  have  prevailed 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  Light  rain  has  fallen  at 
intervals  and  fog  has  been  frequent  in  the  river  dis- 
trict s.  Severe  frosts  have  occurred  in  most  sections, 
but  no  material  damage  has  been  done.  Wheat,  oats 
and  barley  are  in  excellent  condition  and  making  fair 
growth,  though  slightly  retarded  by  cool  weather.  New 
grass  is  growing  rapidly  and  green  feed  is  plentiful. 
Stock  are  generally  in  good  condition  and  improving. 
Plowing,  seeding,  tree  planting  and  pruning  are  pro- 
gressing.   Strawberries  are  plentiful. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Partly  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  has  prevailed  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections  since  the  first  of  the 
month,  with  occasional  light  rain,  and  clear,  dry 
weather  has  continued  in  the  southern  districts.  Heavy 
frosts  have  occurred  frequently  in  all  sections,  but  no 
damage  has  resulted  except  in  retarding  the  growth  of 
crops.  Grain  and  grass  are  in  good  condition  and  mak- 
ing fair  growth  in  the  central  and  northern  sections,  but 
in  the  southern  districts  these  crops  are  very  backward, 
pasturage  is  scarce,  and  cattle  are  suffering  severely;  it 
is  reported  that  stock  are  dying  on  the  ranges  in  some 
places.    Orchard  and  farm  work  are  progressing. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  clear  and  cloudy  weather,  with  frequent 
foggy  mornings,  have  prevailed  since  the  1st.  Many 
severe  frosts  have  occurred,  but  being  followed  by  foggy 
mornings  the  damage  has  been  slight.  The  soil  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley  is  in  good  condition  for 
farm  work,  and  plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing 
rapidly;  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  farm  work 
is  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  rain.  Early  sown  grain  is 
making  slow  progress  on  account  of  the  continued  cold 
weather.  Pruning  and  cultivating  orchards  and  vine- 
yards continue.  Feed  is  very  scarce,  oxcept  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  portion  of  the  valley,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  are  suffering  on  the  ranges  for  want  of  pasturage. 
The  ditches  are  dry,  and  rain  is  badly  needed. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  has  continued  clear  and  cool  since  the 
first  of  the  month,  with  frequent  frosts.  A  light  shower 
occurred  in  San  Diego  county  on  the  1st.  Very  little 
rain  has  fallen  in  other  sections  since  September,  and 
the  continued  drought,  combined  with  drying  winds 
and  frosty  nights,  has  had  disastrous  effect  upon  crops. 
Farming  operations  are  entirely  suspended  except  in 
those  places  where  irrigating  water  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  water  supply  is  failing  in  many  sections.  Pas- 
turage has  failed  in  most  places  and  cattle  are  dying  on 
the  ranges.  The  orange  crop  is  maturing  slowly  and  is 
reported  inferior  to  last  season's  in  some  districts. 


Eureka  Summary. — Farm  work  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily. The  growth  of  grain  is  somewhat  checked  by 
cold  weather,  but  no  material  injury  by  frost.  A  large 
acreage  of  oats  is  sown.    Pasturage  is  good. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  dry  and  windy. 
Some  damage  to  oranges  by  wind;  none  by  frost.  Re- 
ports state  that  this  is  the  dryest  season  since  1863-4, 
when  no  rain  fell  during  the  entire  winter. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, January  13,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last   Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Eureka  

1.30 

19.73 

22.15 

21  02 

58 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.22 

12.81 

13.61 

13.07 

64 

34 

Sacramento  

.02 

4.84 

6.71 

8  96 

56 

34 

San  Francisco  

.02 

6  22 

6.15 

11  58 

58 

46 

Fresno  

.02 

.92 

3  21 

3  95 

58 

28 

Independence  

.00 

.42 

0.83 

2.02 

60 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.82 

4  98 

9  10 

72 

30 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.43 

4.97 

7.50 

80 

44 

San  Diego  

.00 

.40 

6.(19 

3.99 

74 

42 

Yuma  

no 

.66 

1.47 

1.80 

72 

38 

36 
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FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Flower  Growing. 


B>  MH6.  Kiiank  K.  Cook  at  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

The  subject  of  flower  gardening  is  the  poetry  of 
the  horticulturists.  Even  u  layman  enjoys  looking  at 
a  beautiful  flower  garden,  if  he  be  sure  it  won't  cost 
him  anything  to  maintain  it,  but  the  true  lover  of 
nature  sees  gardens  everywhere — in  every  landscape, 
in  every  mountain  meadow,  in  every  public  park. 
Hut  the  true  spirit  of  gardening  is  shown  in  the  little 
plot  about  our  homes.  If  the  members  of  a  house- 
hold possess  innate  love  of  flowers,  it  will  manifest 
itself  in  some  way  in  and  about  the  home. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that  a  garden  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  there  is  nothing  brings  such  rich  rewards  of 
pleasure  for  so  small  an  outlay.  The  success  of  a 
garden  lies  more  in  the  person  than  in  the  purse.  A 
few  cents  worth  of  seed,  a  trowel  and  the  will  to  do, 
is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  fact,  I  know  a 
woman  who  raised  a  garden  with  no  other  implement 
than  a  butcher  knife. 

Only  last  year  a  friend  of  mine  raised  a  little 
hanging  garden  on  a  broad  veranda  without  a  cent's 
worth  of  extra  expense.  She  gathered  up  little  cast- 
away pots  and  jars  and  bottles  and  tilled  them  with 
soil  and  placed  little  sprays  of  Wandering  Jews  and 
slips  of  geraniums— anything,  everything — and  hung 
the  pots  to  poles  of  bamboo  along  the  sides  of  the 
veranda,  and  with  a  little  attention  they  grew  and 
prospered  until  that  veranda  was  turned  into  a 
veritable  fairy  bower;  the  effect  was  striking  and 
artistic. 

For  town  gardens,  a  little  plot  of  grass  with  a  high 
background  and  border  of  bowers  is  more  effective 
than  a  front  door-yard  full  of  shrubbery  and  trees. 
If  trees  are  planted,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  de- 
ciduous varieties  nearest  the  house,  as  they  drop 
their  leaves  in  winter  and  let  in  the  glad  sunlight  at 
a  season  when  it  is  most  welcome. 

If  neighbors  would  collaborate  in  regard  to  the 
general  appearance  of  lawns,  it  would  add  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  street  and  yet  give  each  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  individual  taste  in  the  variety  of 
flowers  and  the  arrangement  thereof.  It  is  well  to 
choose  such  plants  as  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  or 
such  at  least  as  will  readily  adapt  themselves. 

In  the  way  of  annual  vines  for  verandas  or  trellises, 
the  momardica,  or  balsam  apple,  is  among  the  first. 
It  luxuriates  in  this  climate  and  has  many  excellent 
qualities.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  insects,  is  a 
rapid  grower,  andean  be  festooned  and  draped  like 
a  lace  curtain.  In  autumn  it  hangs  full  of  red  apples 
and  is  usually  fresh  and  green  until  Christmas.  I 
saved  three  quarts  of  seed  the  first  year  I  grew  the 
balsam  apple  and  sent  it  to  friends  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  from  reports,  it  did  not 
flourish  as  it  does  here.  A  high  board  fence  covered 
with  the  balsom  apple  makes  an  artistic  background 
for  a  small  garden.  Next  this  fence  one  could  plant 
chrysanthemums,  which  can  be  grown  quite  tall,  and 
the  fence  would  make  a  good  support.  Then  a  row  of 
summer  blooming  carnations  would  flourish  with  lit- 
tle care,  and  to  finish  all,  a  border  of  violets,  gradually 
sloping  down  to  the  grass  plot — and  there  you  have  a 
little  flower  garden,  with  a  succession  of  blossoms 
throughout  the  season,  and  all  choice  varieties.  The 
violets  for  every  spring,  the  carnations  for  summer 
and  the  chrysanthemums  for  autumn. 

The  next  door  yard  could  be  varied  with  climbing 
roses  for  a  background  or  the  moonvine.  which 
flourishes  here,  with  standard  roses,  or  dahlias  for 
tall  flowers,  with  stock  for  early  bloomers  and  a 
border  of  gaillardias,  which  bloom  all  the  time,  and 
so  on,  each  garden  being  varied  in  accord  with  the 
taste  of  the  owner. 

Such  plants,  of  hardy  varieties,  well  cared  for, 
give  more  genuine  satisfaction  than  all  the  novelties 
advertised  in  the  catalogues,  a  little  time  each  day 
will  work  wonders,  and  it  is  within  the  possibilites  of 
all  to  grow  a  few  things  well  without  the  technical 
knowledge  from  books  or  scientists. 

In  a  small  garden  where  space  is  limited  and  plants 
are  numbered,  I  would  give  the  preference  to  those 
having  the  qualities  for  cut  flowers,  always  choosing 
the  most  fragrant,  for  the  scent  of  a  blossom  appeals 
more  to  me  than  the  sight,  however  gorgeous  in  color- 
ing it  may  be,  for  there  is  a  subtle  perfume  in  fresh 
flowers  that  steals  over  the  senses  and  soothes  the 
nerves,  that  comes  like  a  balm  to  rest  and  refresh 
the  whole  system,  and  perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  physicians  will  treat  cases  with  highly  sensi- 
tive nerves  with  the  perfume  of  fresh  flowers,  as  they 
now  treat  with  colors. 

A  kitchen  garden  of  a  few  square  feet  is  a  real  help 
to  the  housekeeper,  and  I  have  derived  lasting 
pleasure  from  a  little  Dutch  garden  with  sweet  herbs 
for  garnishing  dishes  for  the  table.  There  is  where 
the  mint  julips  grow,  there  is  a  blending  of  sweet 
marjoram  and  lavender,  of  rosemary  and  rue,  of 
hyssop  and  thyme,  of  sage  and  tansy  and  tarragon 
and  all  the  old-time  herbs  that  our  grandmothers 
prized.    Such  a  garden  when  once  started  almost 


takes  care  of  itself,  and  gives  a  spicy  aroma  to  many 
a  little  homo  dinner. 

In  gardening  for  pleasure  I  have  experimented  in  a 
haphazard  way  with  seeds  and  plants,  and  have 
evolved  some  pleasant  surprises. 

I  once  planted  some  rose  seed  which  were  cata- 
logued to  bloom  in  ninety  days — which  ninety  days 
was  a  little  ambiguous,  to  start  with,  as  it  didn't 
state  whether  it  was  ninety  days  from  the  time 
the  seed  was  sown,  or  from  the  time  they 
sprouted  or  from  the  time  they  budded.  Tt  didn't 
make  much  difference  anyway,  as  I  only  grew  one 
plant  and  it  didn't  bloom  for  three  years,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  dainty,  graceful  climber  and  at 
last  when  it  got  good  and  ready  it  threw  out  great 
clusters  of  tinty  white  single  roses,  of  surpassing 
fragrance,  and  since  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in 
any  of  the  rose  catalogues,  I  decide  it  is  a  new  rose. 

I  also  grew  a  beautiful  vine  that  came  up  as  a 
volunteer,  where  the  year  before  had  grown  the 
cypress  vine  and  the  Cuban  belle.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
hybrid,  with  a  blossom  like  the  cypress  and  a  leaf  like 
the  Cuban  belle,  only  deeply  serrated,  and  was  more 
beautiful  than  either  vine.  I  sent  some  of  the  blos- 
soms and  leaves  to  several  florists,  but  none  of  them 
could  name  it.  I  grew  two  of  these  vines  at  different 
times,  but  was  never  able  to  get  any  seed  from  them. 

I  have  also  experimented  with  carnation  pinks, 
and  find  that  the  choice  varieties  started  in  green- 
houses, are  not  as  satisfactory  as  some  of  commoner 
sorts.  I  have  finally  succeeded  very  well  with  a  field- 
grown  variety,  that  has  all  the  good  qualities  sought 
fnr  except  size — and  it  could  be  brought  up  in  that 
particular  with  proper  care.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
is  a  good  crimson,  has  a  spicy  fragrance,  a  long 
slender  drooping  stem,  and  never  breaks  the  calyx. 
1  known  of  no  other  pink  that  brings  such  a  wealth 
of  bloom  and  fragrance  for  the  care  and  time  put 
upon  it.  I  start  the  slips  out  of  doors  in  November, 
as  they  are  not  susceptible  to  winter's  frosts  nor 
summer's  heat.  It  is  not  a  named  variety,  but  a 
simple  seeding. 

After  all,  the  purest  pleasure  in  gardening  lies  in 
the  ownership.  There  is  no  garden,  however  grand, 
that  can  compare  with  your  own  ;  there  are  no  blos- 
soms so  sweet  as  those  that  are  cared  for  by  your 
own  hands.  To  plant  the  seed,  to  watch  it  sprout 
and  expand,  to  water  and  cultivate  that  plant,  to  see 
it  thrive  and  burgeon  and  blossom  under  your  care, 
to  admire  its  coloring  and  breathe  its  fragrance,  is 
nothing  short  of  rapturous  joy. 

And  then  if  you  pluck  a  nosegay  of  your  own  grow- 
ing and  carry  to  a  friend,  there  is  more  in  its  mean- 
ing than  mere  flowers  -there  is  something  of  your- 
self mingled  with  the  moist  leaves  and  fresh  blossoms, 
there  is  something  breathes  of  a  friendship  pure  and 
holy,  there  is  a  spirit  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
giver,  a  spirit  of  thought  and  care  and  time,  that 
makes  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive. 

Let  us  strive  then  to  make  of  our  home  a  haven  of 
rest,  a  refuge  from  weariness  and  strife — let  us  throw 
in  and  around  our  homes  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement,  so  that  the  first  glimpse  of  home 
may  be  inviting,  and  let  us  cherish  the  flower  garden 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  that  every  passer-by  may 
receive  a  waft  of  perfume  and  an  inspiration  to 
create  a  garden  for  himself—  and  that  every  inmate 
of  the  home  may  feel  that  this  one  spot  is  sacred,  and 
that  wherever  he  may  roam  the  flowers  are  still 
blooming  there  for  him  and  nodding  a  glad  welcome. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  California  Wine  Industry. 

From  MB  iiililress  by  Mk.  Pkki'Y  T.  MiiHi.an  of  Sun  FweiMS  M 
the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

After  fifty  years  of  hard  and  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  handlers  of  California  wines  the  industry 
has  been  established  on  a  firm  basis.  The  quality 
and  general  excellence  of  the  product  are  no  longer 
in  question. 

Few  American  Wine  Drinkers. — Wine  drinkers 
in  this  country,  unfortunately,  form  but  a  small 
minority,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  wine  they 
consume  is  of  domestic  production.  California  alone 
grows  and  markets  over  ten  times  the  total  quan- 
tity that  is  imported  from  abroad,  while  Eastern 
vineyards,  also,  produce  a  great  quantity  that  finds 
a  domestic  market. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wines  in  the  United 
States,  however,  does  not  equal  one-fiftieth  of  that 
of  wine  drinking  countries  like  France  and  Italy. 

Consequently  the  field  is  not  as  wide  as  might  be 
desired  or  at  all  in  consonance  with  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  California  as  a  region  in  which  wines  of  the 
highest  excellence  can  be  produced. 

If  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the  United  States 
equaled  that  of  France  there  would  be  a  domestic 
market  for  over  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  almost 
every  rolling  hill  and  fertile  valley  of  California  could 
be  profitably  covered  with  vines. 

In  France,  a  country  with  a  population  of  but  little 
over  one-half  that  of  the  United  States,  there  are 
4, 250. (»()()  acres  of  bearing  vines;  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  how  comparatively  insignificant  the  United 


States  is  as  a  wine  producing  and  consuming  nation. 

The  future  of  the  California  wine  industry  is  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon  an  expanding 
market. 

Whenever  the  demand,  be  it  foreign  or  domestic, 
shall  exist,  a  vast  acreage  in  California  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  wine  grapes  can  very  soon  be  brought 
into  bearing. 

Expansion.  For  two  or  three  years  past  a  brisk 
demand  for  vines  from  first  hands,  caused  by  a  suc- 
cession of  short  crops,  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
grape  planting,  and  a  considerable  area  —  estimated 
by  some  as  high  as  70,000  acres — has  been  planted  to 
vines,  principally  in  the  sweet  wine  districts,  extend- 
ing from  Yolo  county  in  the  north  to  San  Bernardino 
county  in  the  south. 

The  greater  part  of  this  new  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  wine  grapes,  though  some  portion  was 
table  grapes,  which  in  late  years  have  given  such 
phenomenal  returns.  • 

Recent  Crops.— In  1892  the  vineyards  then  bear- 
ing gave  an  enormous  yield,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1  HI *ri  vintage,  cellars  were  crowded  with  previous 
years'  wines;  the  prediction  frequently  expressed 
that  the  grape  yield  would  equal  that  of  the  previous 
year  filled  winemakers  with  feelings  akin  to  dismay, 
for  another  such  vintage  ah  that  of  1892  could  only  be 
housed  with  a  great  increase,  in  holding  capacity,  and 
inquiry  developed  that  there  was  not  sufficient  sea- 
soned cooperage  stock  obtainable  to  make  any  very 
considerable  increase  in  tankage. 

The  financial  outlook  also  was  not  favorable,  and 
rumors  that  a  repetition  of  the  previous  heavy  pro- 
duction might  cause  a  drop  in  prices  did  not  tend  to 
make  bankers  anxious  to  open  their  coffers  to  pro- 
vide funds  as  generously  as  they  did  last  year,  when 
in  a  few  weeks  they  advanced  several  millions  to  take 
care  of  the  heavy  vintage. 

Among  sweet  wine  districts  this  year  the  wine  crop 
of  southern  California  was  quite  heavy  and  that  of 
the  extreme  northern  grape  growing  section  was 
also  large,  but  in  the  Fresno  district,  the  alterna- 
tive presented  by  a  favorable  drying  season  and  the 
prospect  for  high  raisin  prices  caused  a  great  many 
growers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  winery  condi- 
tions to  put  on  trays  grapes  which  have  gone  for- 
merly to  wineries,  so  that  the  total  sweet  wine  yield 
will,  most  fortunately,  be  considerably  less  than  in 
1892,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  fair  equilibrium  in  prices 
may  be  maintained. 

Tn  the  dry  wine  districts  the  crop  predictions  have 
been  fairly  well  realized,  and  while  the  yield  was  not 
so  great  as  in  the  phenomenal  vintage  of  1S'<2.  it  was 
far  above  an  average,  and  when  the  vines  approach 
maturity  within  the  next  two  years  concerted  action 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  favorable  market 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  several  years 
past. 

Buyers  Cwnors.  —  Interest,  taxes,  insurance  and 
evaporation  cut  so  large  a  figure  in  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  wine  business  that  the  initial  cost 
of  grapes  from  which  wine  is  made  that  has  to  be 
carried  for  a  long  time  becomes  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable moment  to  the  winemaker. 

The  unexpected  and  almost  unprecedented  occur- 
rence of  two  heavy  vintages  in  succession  tended  this 
year  to  make  winemakers,  whose  cellars  were  filled 
with  wines  from  previous  vintages,  very  cautious  in 
buying  grapes. 

The  price  for  dry  wine  grapes  dropped  consider- 
ably below  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  while  the 
price  for  the  last  two  years,  taken  together  and  aver 
aged,  was  quite  remunerative,  grape  growers  who 
had  anticipated  a  continuance  of  the  higher  range  of 
prices  shared  the  disappointment  of  winemakers  who. 
judging  from  previous  experience,  believed  that  a 
short  crop  would  succeed  such  an  abnormal  yield  as 
that  of  1892,  and  had  held  their  wines  in  anticipation 
of  more  remunerative  prices,  in  place  of  which  they 
stand  face  to  face  with  a  considerable  loss. 

Expectations  not  REALIZED.— The  wine  industry 
in  the  last  few  years  has  suffered  a  disappointment 
in  its  expectation  of  an  increase  in  consumption. 

The  Philippine  islands,  from  which  great  things 
were  expected,  have  taken  practically  nothing  from 
us. 

Porto  Rico,  instead  of  a  large  market,  has  proved 
to  be  such  a  small  customer  as  to  be  an  entirely  in- 
significant factor. 

Cuba,  in  which  the  consumption  of  wine  is  very 
large,  is  and  apparently  must  remain,  a  practically 
closed  door  to  California  wines,  because  we  cannot 
compete  in  price  with  the  wines  which  are  shipped 
there  from  Spain. 

Within  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  has  shown  but  little  increase  in  the  last 
four  years,  if  we  are  to  take  as  competent  evidence 
the  only  record  at  our  command,  namely,  the  statis- 
tics of  railroad  and  sea  shipments. 

Whether  this  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  raise 
made  about  three  years  ago  in  the  price  of  wines,  or 
whether  the  production  from  the  heavy  acreage  of 
Eastern  vineyards  planted  in  late  years  has  filled  the 
increase  in  consumption  which  should  naturally  fol- 
low the  known  increase  in  population  in  this  country, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  the  fact  remains  and 
must  be  recognized  that  unless  a  change  occurs  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  to  profitably  take  care,  through  wine 
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channels,  of  the  yield  of  the  sweet  wine  grape  acre- 
age which  will  come  into  bearing. 

Should  a  surplus  of  grapes  be  produced  every 
grower  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to  find 
profitable  uses  for  his  product. 

Raisin  and  Table  Grapes.— This  year's  experi- 
ence seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
the  raisin  growers  are  banded  together  in  a  closer 
combination  than  ever  before,  managed  by  compe- 
tent men  of  their  own  choosing,  it  is  quite  possible 
even  with  the  existing  bearing  acreage  to  produce  a 
greater  tonnage  than  the  market  will  readily  absorb 
at  reasonably  remunerative  prices. 

Growers  of  table  grapes,  however,  I  understand, 
experienced  another  profitable  year,  and  some  of  the 
increased  acreage  may  here  find  a  remunerative 
field. 

The  wine  men  discovered  last  year  that  vineyards 
now  in  bearing  can  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of 
wine,  and  nothing  but  the  great  financial  strength  of 
their  organization,  with  its  consequent  ability  to  hold 
the  product  without  being  forced  to  sacrifice  it,  has 
prevented  the  arising  of  conditions  which  in  their  re- 
flex action  could  not  fail  to  seriously  affect  the  grape 
grower. 

The  Outlook. — In  dry  wine  districts,  while  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  price  of  grapes  can  be  sustained  at 
anything  near  the  high  prices  of  the  1892  vintage, 
there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  growing  of  dry 
wine  grapes  may  become  unprofitable,  for  the  diffi- 
culty, expense  and  time  required  to  bring  a  resistant 
vineyard  into  bearing  are  considerable,  and  no  heavy 
increase,  therefore,  in  new  acreage  within  a  limited 
time  can  be  anticipated  as  in  the  sweet  wine  districts. 

Diseases  prevalent  in  dry  wine  counties  are  more 
likely,  also,  to  keep  the  average  production  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Two  years,  and  even  one  year  ago,  I  earnestly  be- 
lieved that  a  large  production  of  dry  wine  from  ex- 
isting vineyards  was  an  impossibility,  and  I  still 
believe  that  the  present  full  supply  can,  by  con- 
certed and  sensible  handling  of  the  situation,  be  prof- 
itably absorbed  through  future  smaller  vintages. 

But  vines  have  proved  themselves  to  possess  such 
wonderful  recuperative  powers  that  guessing  on 
prospective  yield  has  become  an  unsatisfactory  busi- 
ness, so  that  beyond  expressing  the  firm  opinion  that 
the  planting  of  grapes  in  dry  wine  counties  will 
prove  fully  as  remunerative  for  many  years  to  come 
as  the  raising  of  almost  any  other  agricultural  prod- 
uct.   I  feel  very  chary  of  making  prophecies. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Prune  Drying  in  Bosnia. 


From  United  States  Consul  P.  D.  Chektkh,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

The  following  description  of  prune  drying  in  Bosnia, 
prepared  by  Prof  J.  Ravic,  has  appeared  opportunely 
in  the  principal  Croatian  agricultural  organ: 

Curino. — After  the  plums  have  been  shaken  off  and 
gathered  in  one  place,  women  and  children  sort  them. 
The  bruised  and  slit  prunes  are  used  to  make  plum 
brandy  (silvorium,  slivovitz).  The  perfect  prunes, 
arranged  in  rows  on  racks,  are  put  into  the  drying 
room  and  undergo  a  twenty-four  hours'  process,  as 
follows:  A  steady,  but  not  too  strong,  fire  is  built, 
watched  by  at  least  one  person  over  night,  as  a  too 
hot  fire  causes  the  plums  to  swell  and  burst.  The 
burst  prunes  are  called  "purci,"  and  when  cool  be- 
come as  hard  as  stone  and  are  then  called  "  gorupan. " 
Prune  shipments  mixed  with  these  bring  poor  prices, 
as  they  are  often  refused  by  the  purchaser.  Insuf- 
ficiently cooked  prunes  are  called  "parnice,"  and 
lots  containing  these  or  "gorupan"  are  confiscated 
at  once  on  discovery  in  the  market  where  they  are 
found  by  the  "prune  commissioner,"  though  appeal 
is  allowed  to  an  "  examining  board." 

Gradino. — First-class  large  prunes  are  assorted 
either  before  being  placed  on  the  market  or  after 
the  drying,  before  being  packed  up  in  bags.  Each 
drying  rack  produces  from  8  to  10  okes  (25  to  30 
pounds)  of  prunes,  and  the  drying  goes  on  for  a 
month,  if  the  dryer  has  a  good-sized  orchard.  The 
merchants  receive  the  prunes,  sift  and  sort  them  ac- 
cording to  eight  grades  (from  70-75's  to  115-130's 
per  pound),  and  appraise  them  anywhere  from  8  to 
100  crowns  ($1.62  to  $20.30)  per  220.46  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  quantity  and  quality. 

Bruneck,  on  the  Save  River,  is  the  chief  emporium 
for  Bosnian  prunes.  In  times  of  medium  crops  some 
440,092  pounds  find  sale  there,  bringing  80,000  crowns 
($16,240)  to  the  Bosnian  growers.  The  best  and  hand- 
somest prunes  are  obtained  by  drying  them  in  mod- 
ern drying  rooms. 

Conditions. — Plums  should  be  left  on  the  trees  un- 
til the  skins  wrinkle  around  the  stem,  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  They  should  be  picked  instead  of  shaken,  to 
avoid  collecting  small  and  dwarfed  ones;  and  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  sunlight  for  a  day  or  two,  as 
it  takes  plums  longer  to  dry  than  all  other  fruits. 

The  plums  are  dried  in  all  ways  from  top  to  bottom. 
If  allowed  to  cool  a  little  in  the  air  at  times  during 
the  drying  they  keep  their  beautiful  blue  color  and 
are  sooner  dried.  If,  after  drying,  they  are  plunged 
into  cool  water  containing  melted  sugar,  it  gives 


them  a  beautiful  dark  luster,  which  raises  their 
market  value.  Italian  and  Bosnian  prunes  are  often 
slit,  stoned,  and  stuffed  with  smaller  prunes,  and 
dried  at  40°  C.  It  is  these,  and  stoned  prunes,  which 
are  boxed  and  shipped  to  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  Styria  (Austria),  on  the  other  hand, 
plums  are  skinned,  exposed  for  two  hours  to  sulphur 
fumes,  and  then  stoned  and  dried  for  two  days,  in- 
stead of  one,  as  in  Bosnia.  "  Prunelles  "  are  easily 
skinned  after  dipping  in  boiling  water  for  a  moment, 
and,  if  not  dryable  in  one  day  at  40°,  can  be  dried  the 
next  at  55°  to  56°  C.  Stoning  is  done  through  the 
end  of  the  prune  by  pressing  with  a  goose  quill  or 
wooden  stick  at  the  other  end.  The  custom  in  France 
of  placing  laurel  leaves  between  the  layers  of  boxed 
prunelles  to  give  a  pleasant  odor  and  covering  them 
with  paper  to  keep  out  worms  is  recommended  to  the 
Croatians. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Stock  Feeding  Value  of  Wheat. 


Recognizing  the  need  of  further  experimentation 
along  the  line  of  wheat  feeding,  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station,  writes  H.  R.  Smith  in  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  has  been  conducting  feeding  tests  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relative  value  ofwheatas 
compared  with  corn  for  both  cattle  and  swine.  For 
fattening  steers,  the  wheat  ration  in  this  trial  proved 
5%  more  efficient  than  the  corn.  In  other  words, 
100  pounds  of  the  wheat  produced  as  much  beef  as 
105  pounds  of  the  corn.  These  results  would  have 
been  less  surprising  had  we  fed  timothy,  prairie  hay 
or  corn  stover  for  roughness.  In  that  case  the  corn 
ration  would  have  been  too  starchy,  and  the  wheat 
ration,  on  account  of  its  greater  portein  content, 
would  have  furnished  a  more  properly  balanced  ra- 
tion. In  this  experiment  the  roughness  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  alfalfa  hay,  about  eight  pounds  to 
each  steer  per  day.  It  was  found  advisable  to  add 
some  prairie  hay  to  counteract  a  tendency  to  scours, 
probably  caused  by  the  alfalfa. 

The  grain  ration  was  about  double  the  hay  ration. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  experiment  15%  bran 
was  added  to  both  the  corn  and  wheat  fed.  This 
overcomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  wheat,  namely,  its  tendency  to  be  sticky  and 
to  adhere  to  the  mouths  of  the  cattle.  It  also  lightens 
up  the  corn,  thereby  improving  its  character  for 
heavy  feeding.  A  little  oil  meal  was  added  during 
the  last  half,  to  give  a  little  more  finish  for  the  mar- 
ket. When  marketed,  the  wheat  steers  were  just  as 
good  as  the  corn  fed,  but  no  better.  All  topped  the 
Omaha  market  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  Ohio  test  made  in  1894  shows  wheat  to  be  3% 
better  than  corn  for  steers.  The  1895  experiment, 
however,  places  corn  nearly  20%  ahead  of  wheat. 
In  the  1895  tesl  the  corn  steers  were  fed  in  a  shed 
and  the  wheat  steers  were  fed  in  a  barn.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  demonstrated,  by  several  years  of 
careful  work  on  the  part  of  Director  Waters  of  the 
Missouri  station,  that  an  open  shed  is  conducive  to 
much  largergains  than  a  closed  barn.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  difference  that  year  in  favor  of  corn. 
We  are  safe  in  concluding  that  wheat  is  fully  equal 
to  corn  for  fattening  cattle. 

Wheat  Valuable  as  Hog  Feed. — For  pigs  we 
found  that  ground  wheat  produced  9%  larger  gains 
than  the  same  weight  of  ground  corn,  each  being  fed 
as  a  single  food.  In  1893  the  South  Dakota  station 
made  100  pounds  of  pork  from  458  pounds  of  corn, 
whereas  481  pounds  of  wheat  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  gain.  This  was  a  difference  of  5%  in 
favor  of  corn.  Ohio  found  that  it  required  438 
pounds  of  wheat  and  453  pounds  of  corn  for  100 
pounds  of  gain.  This  shows  wheat  3.2%  superior  to 
corn.  Utah,  in  1893,  made  this  gain  on  4.02  pounds 
of  wheat  and  bran,  where  it  required  4.62  pounds  of 
corn  and  bran.  In  this  trial  the  wheat  produced  15% 
la  rger  gains.  Wisconsin,  in  one  test,  made  4.6% 
larger  gains  on  corn,  and  in  another  6.7%  larger  on 
wheat.    Kansas  found  wheat  6.8%  superior  to  corn. 

Making  an  average  of  all  these  trials,  wheat  is 
found  to  be  4%  more  efficient  than  corn.  With  corn, 
then,  at  60  cents  per  bushel  we  can  afford  to  feed  wheat 
when  it  is  worth  not  more  than  68  cents.  However, 
when  corn  is  30  cents,  as  at  present;  wheat  must  be 
as  low  as  34  cents  to  feed.  If  wheat  is  fed,  it  should 
not  be  fed  dry  and  whole,  since  the  kernels  are  so 
small  and  dry  that  many  escape  mastication  and  di- 
gestion. In  the  Nebraska  test  ground  wheat  pro- 
duced 14%  larger  gains  than  the  whole  dry  wheat. 
Wheat  soaked  one  day  produced  almost  as  good  gains 
as  the  ground  wheat,  at  much  less  expense,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  most  economical  way  of  feeding  this 
grain. 

These  experiments  show  wheat  slightly  superior  to 
corn  as  a  single  food  for  swine,  not  because  it  is  a 
better  stock  food,  but  simply  because  it  is  less  defi- 
cient in  protein  and  mineral  matter  and,  therefore, 
is  a  better  balanced  foodstuff. 

Corn  is  king  of  food  stuffs  in  the  West,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  It  can  be  produced  in  abundance  here 
at  little  expense.  The  kernels  are  of  such  size  and 
brittleness  as  to  make  them  easily  masticated.  No 


food  is  better  relished  by  farm  animals  and  no  food 
will  give  more  satisfactory  results  when  properly 
fed.  As  a  single  food  it  is  deficient  in  protein  and 
mineral  matter,  and  should,  therefore,  be  reinforced 
by  something  rich  in  these  materials. 

As  previously  stated,  wheat  is  ordinarily  too  ex- 
pensive to  feed.  The  by-products  of  wheat,  how- 
ever, bran  and  shorts,  are  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  They  are  not  only  low-priced,  but  furnish  to 
the  animal  just  what  corn  lacks. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Foreign  Lemon  Market. 


Report  of  James  Johnston,  United  States  Consul,  Palermo,  Italy 
Nov.  15,  1903. 

The  winter  lemon  crop  in  this  Consular  district  is 
good  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  perhaps 
one-third  more  than  the  crop  of  last  year.  The  new 
fruit  in  the  surrounding  country  of  Palermo  is,  how- . 
ever,  still  very  scarce,  caused  by  the  failure  of  rain, 
which  delays  its  ripening  and  enlarging. 

At  present  lemons  are  rather  small,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  left  on  the  trees,  awaiting  to  pick 
them  when  they  reach  the  usual  export  size. 

The  fruit  growers  would  not  sell  the  small  lots  of 
lemons  which  they  pick  here  and  there,  at  less  than 
12  to  13.50  lire  ($2,316  to  $2,605)  per  1040  fruits. 

There  is  no  change  up  to  date  in  freight  rates — 
one  shilling  and  three  pence  (30£  cents)  per  box,  as 
last  year. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  what  portion  of 
crop  is  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States,  this  de- 
pending upon  various  circumstances,  as  condition  of 
crop  in  California,  future  temperature  and  market 
prices  at  New  York,  facilitations  afforded  to  fruit 
exporters,  etc. 


American  Fruit  in  Belgium. 


From  United  States  Consul-general  Howe.  Antwerp. 
Belgium. 

Prunes. — In  France  the  prune  crop  failed  totally. 
California  had  a  magnificent  crop  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity,  which  fact  made  prices  reason- 
ably attainable.  California  prunes  enjoy  great  favor 
in  Belgium,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
will  end  by  dethroning  the  prune  d'Ente  on  the  Ant- 
werp market. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  American  houses 
ship  cases  bearing  a  mark  other  than  that  of  the  or- 
igin of  the  fruit  that  they  contain — known  as  "blind 
cases" — which  enable  certain  packers  to  put  "Santa 
Clara"  (the  preferred  mark)  upon  cases  containing 
fruit  of  less  value. 

Evaporated  Apricots. — California  constantly  kept 
the  prices  very  high,  though  this  was  not  justified  by 
the  abundance  of  the  crop.  This  affected  the  con- 
sumption and  purchases  did  not  attain  the  figure 
which  the  crop  seemed  to  promise. 

Evaporated  Apples. — The  first  shipments  of  ap- 
ples toward  the  close  of  1902  were  unsatisfactory. 
Shippers  in  the  beginning  thought  they  could  demand 
higher  prices  than  actually  prevailed.  Thus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  season  low  prices  prevailed,  but  finally 
they  rose  slightly  by  reason  of  a  more  active  demand 
for  consumption.  The  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  its  report  reproaches  New  York  shippers 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  California  for  shipping 
what  are  called  "  blind  cases,"  prejudicing  honest 
trade  to  the  advantage  of  unfair  competition. 


Small  Fruit  Growing  at  Florin. 


"From  Florin  there  was  shipped  last  season  1(1(1-, 
000  cases  of  fifteen  pounds  each  of  strawberries  and 
about  200  cars  of  table  grapes,  besides  tree  fruit," 
said  a  prominent  berry  grower  to  a  Sacramento 
Union  reporter  recently.  "The  strawberries  were 
shipped  to  Portland,  Seattle,  Butte,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  and  Los  Angeles  in  carload  lots,  and  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  North  and  West  by  express.  The 
grape  shipments  went  principally  to  the  large  East- 
ern markets. 

"Strawberries  did  not  bring  on  an  average  as 
much  as  they  ought  to,  the  principal  reason  for  this 
being  the  glutting  or  shipping  of  more  berries  to  the 
heavy  consuming  markets  than  they  could  handle  at  a 
profit,  where  berries  were  plentiful,  and  this  caused 
the  breaking  down  of  the  best  markets  and  resulted 
in  ruinous  prices. 

"The  principal  reason  for  this  was  that  the  berries 
were  handled  by  three  shipping  firms,  and  there  being 
no  unity  of  action  between  them  each  firm  shipped  on 
its  own  judgment  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
others  were  doing.  This  overloaded  and  broke  down 
a  market  which  could  take  two  or  three  cars,  but 
could  not  handle  six  or  seven  cars  a  day. 

"And  after  a  market  is  once  broke  down  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  bring  it  back  to  paying  prices  for 
that  season.  This  has  been  learned  by  us  by  expe- 
rience. 

"So  it  is  hoped  by  strawberry  growers  that  the 
shipping  firms  of  Florin  and  the  growers  generally 
will  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to 
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their  shipments  the  coming  season,  and  that  they  will 
not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

"There  is  nothing  that  Florin  needs  the  coining 
season  more  than  a  properly  managed  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors' Association  to  handle  the  berries  of  all  the 
shippers,  and  if  there  is  any  dumping  done.  I  say, 
dump  the  surplus  at  home,  and  stop  paying  freight 
for  cases  and  baskets,  and  also  commission,  because 
it  would  be  far  better  to  dump  a  few  thousand  cases 
at  home  than  to  use  them  to  break  the  markets  that 
the  rest  of  the  crop  must  go  to. 

"Of  course,  the  surplus  can  be  handled  to  some 
use.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  dump  the  berries 
if  the  management  knew  what  the  surplus  was  and 
the  crop  was  all  handled  together.  In  that  case  it 
could  be  sold  to  packing  houses,  and  there  packed 
and  preserved  at  a  profit,  for  there  is  no  reason  that 
strawberry  jams  and  jellies  put  up  in  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  should  be  sold  in  our  markets 
when  we  have  strawberries  to  throw  away." 

THE  FIELD. 


Interesting  Figures  on  Threshing. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rawson  gives  the  Perris  Progress 
some  comments  and  figures  on  steam  threshing  in 
Riverside  county  which  will  be  interesting  to  others 
in  this  line  of  work.    He  says:   In  the  question  of 


threshing  reference  is  often  made  to  the  possible 
gain  or  loss  incurred  by  operating  such  enter- 
prises. 

Important  to  Consider. — There  is  certainly  but 
little  room  for  gain  unless  the  proper  persons  ure 
employed  to  fill  the  right  places.  Such  men  as  go  to 
fill  the  positions  of  separator  tender  and  engineer 
should  be  able  to  have  credit  of  long  experience.  Also 
good  hoe-downs  should  be  procured,  for  with  a  poor 
set.  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  surely  doomed: 
and  in  fact  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  all  the 
crew  should  be  practical  men,  who  should  neither  be 
afraid  to  work  long  hours,  nor  fast,  as  il  often  hap- 
pens that  in  making  long  moves  the  cook  house  is  not 
always  at  its  best. 

Two  other  very  important  evils  that  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  camp  are  liquor  and  gambling:  both  go 
hand  in  haiid.  and  wherever  you  notice  an  outiit  that 
tolerates  them,  you  may  bank  on  the  fact  that  the 
debtor  side  occupies  the  greater  space  in  the  books 
of  that  concern. 

Honest  Farmers. — The  farmers  of  this  section  are 
both  honest  and  hospitable  and  to  credit  them  is  to 
run  no  risk  whatsoever,  for  you  will  sooner  or  later 
get  your  money.  I  have  never  lost  two  bits  on 
threshing  account  and  I  have  credited  nearly  every 
farmer  in  this  county  east  of  Ethanac  and  do  so  every 
year. 

Hates. — Our  regular  rate  of  threshing  has  always 
been  10  cents  per  cental,  though  this  has  been  an 


unusual  year  for  a  greater  amount  of  straw,  and 
most  machines  charged  from  12  to  1")  cents  per 
cental.  Such  exorbitant  rates  are  only  accepted  by 
the  grain  growers  when  to  wait  longer  would 
endanger  their  grain.  On  the  other  hand  a  machine 
charging  such  rates  gains  but  little,  as  its  bills  will 
be  harder  to  collect  and  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
work  shorter  hours.  It  is  the  person  that  makes  a 
just  and  liberal  charge  to  do  the  work,  and  does  it 
the  quickest,  that  is  held  in  the  best  estimation 
among  the  farmers,  and  always  receives  their  patron- 
age from  year  to  year. 

The  Outfit.-  One  new  36-incb  Buffalo  I'itts 
threshing  outfit,  fully  equipped  and  with  sufficient 
men  to  handle  it,  costing  over  $8000.  employed  a 
regular  crew  of  eighteen  men,  and  the  daily  expenses 
amounted  of  $75.  It  threshed  nearly  88,000  sacks 
each  of  barley,  oats,  wheat  and  rye  in  ninety-six 
days.  This  amount  of  grain  averaged  about  120 
pounds  to  the  sack  right  through,  and  at  10  cents 
per  cental  made  a  threshing  bill  of  nearly  $10,500, 
and  the  cost  to  perform  the  work  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  about  $7500,  leaving  a  clear  balance  of 
about  $3000.  This  machine  was  managed  by  the 
famous  and  experienced  separator  tender,  Andy 
Stice,  and  the  well-known  engineer,  Clarence  Cham- 
bers, inventor  of  the  double- tubed  engine,  which 
promises  to  revolutionize  traction  engines. 

A  32-inch  outfit  did  equally  as  well,  having  threshed 
about  4!>.l>0lt  sacks  of  barlev.  oats,  wheat  and  alfalfa 


Orchard  Lever  "IT*  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

\e>  &  18  DRUM/VY  ST..      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IRRIGATION  PUflPS. 

DEEP  WELL  PUHPS 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.   We  supply  just  what  you  want  in  the  Pumping  line. 

\A/R|TC  IIC  stai  iiuf  how  many  gallons  per  minute  you  wish  to  pump,  what  t  hi'  source  of  supply  is 
Wnll  C  UO,  -river.  dug  or  bored  wells.  How  near  the  water  the  pump  can  be  placed,  and  how  high 
above  the  pump  you  wish  to  raise  the  water.  If  from  a  dug  well,  give  size  and  depth  of  it,  and  number  of 
bored  wells  in  same;  give  diameter  and  depth  of  bored  wells,  and  distance  between  centers;  also  distance 
finin  sides  of  pit.  How  far  above  the  ground  you  will  discharge  the  water.  What  kind  of  power  you  will 
use.  If  you  have  power  already,  describe,  giving  speed  and  size  of  driving  wheel. 
Send  for  detailed  information  to 

G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Kftlciencv  70  to  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 


For  irrigating, 
ing,  etc. 


reclamation,  min- 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


STOCK  RANCHES  a  Specialty. 

California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Mexico  stock  ranches  for  their  mere  value  for  grazing,  but 
valuable  for  prospective  mineral  wealth,  oil.  storage  reservoirs,  agriculture,  timber,  or  townsites 
Owners  obliged  to  sell  on  account  of  old  age  and  ill  health.   Splendid  values. 

We  have  several  vast  tracts  in  southern  California— well  watered  and  famous  for  early  feed— where 
grass  cattle  and  wethers  are  fat  in  April,  when  meats  command  the  highest  price  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  markets. 

How  would  you  like  to  retire  from  the  ranch  business  and  live  in  the  Garden  City  of  California 
famous  for  its  excellent  school  system,  within  forty  minutes  of  Stanford  Universltv  and"  one  hour  from 
San  Francisco— fifty  passenger  trains  daily?  We  have  a  few  city  and  orchard  homes  at  unusual  bar- 
gains.   We  can  sell  your  ranch,  cattle  and  everything. 

CHAS.  W.  COE  &  CO.,  45  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SEPARATE  YOUR  CREAM  FROM  YOUR  MILK  - 
NOT  TO  SEPARATE  YOU  FROM  YOUR  MONEY 


.THE  reco 

f  OF 

THE 


99.9862% 

IN  THE 

CREAM 


.0138% 

IN  THE 

!  SKIM  MILK! 

THE 

ICLOSESTSKIMMWGI 
EVEM 


e   Above    Illustrates   Our   Victory   at   the  Pan-Amerlc 

Another  proof  that  the  LT  S.  is  a  Separator  that  really  separates  is  the  recent 
test  at  the  Kansas  Dairy  School,  wnere  Hie  U.  S.  excelled  all  others  in  tests  ot' 
skim  miik  and  total  minimum  loss.    For  other  proof,  write  tor  catalogue. 

For  Western  customers  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  LaCrosse,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City,  Kansas  City,  .mil  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

43  BELLOWS     FALLS,  VERMONT 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
hfjfgi        Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

~*>~'    KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

51  9  Market  St  eet  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  "Famous"  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill  with  Sacker  Attached,  which  won  the 
Fiist  Prize  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cql., 
this  fall. 


Foul  seeds  and  cracked  grain  require  just  as  much 
time  to  put  into  the  ground  and  just  as  much  room 
In  the  ground. 

This  machine  will  clean  any  kind  of  grain,  takiug 
out  all  foul  seeds,  separating  oats  from  wheat, 
cleaning  and  grading  barley,  cleaning  alfalfa.  We 
have  special  screens  for  cleaning  all  sizes  of  beans. 
Over  one  thousand  of  these  Fanning  Mills  now  in 
use  in  California. 

Send  for  one  of  our  lieautifu)  circulars,  telling 
you  how  to  make  "Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

We  pay  all  freight. 


GEO. 

General  Agent, 


W.  FOOTT, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PKDNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  9H\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PDBI  POTASH. 
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in  sixty-five  days.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing this  outfit  was  about  $65  per  day. 

Expenses. — Following  is  a  table  that, 
shows  the  actual  daily  cost  of  operat- 
ing outfit: 

Separator  tender  '  $  5  00 

Engineer   6  00 

Four  hoe-downs  at.  $2   8  00 

Three  forkers  at  $3   9  00 

Spooler   2.00 

Derrick  driver   2.00 

Cook   1  50 

Fireman   2.50 

Roustabout   2  50 

Water  buck   2  00 

Two  sack  sewers  at  *•)    8.00 

Oiler   2.25 

Premiums  per  day  on  insurance....   2  00 

Daily  expenses   25  00 

Total  $77.75 

Owing  to  our  wind  stacker  and  other 
labor  saving  attachments  of  untold 
value  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, we  are  able  to  run  the  outfit 
cheaper  than  above  stated. 

To  all  these  expenses  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  repairing  for  next  season, 
insurance  premiums  and  taxes,  which 
in  the  end  cut  down  the  profits  greatly; 
also  a  dry  year  may  discourage  you 
greatly.  Taking  everything  in  general 
running  a  thresher  is  neither  as  profit- 
able nor  such  a  snap  as  some  may  think. 


Agricultural  Review. 


Alameda. 

Raspberries  for  Christmas. — Niles 
Herald  :  Mrs.  H.  B.  Ellsworth  gathered 
and  served  raspberries  from  the  home 
place  at  the  family  reunion  Christmas. 
The  open  season  allowed  the  berries  to 
ripen  in  considerable  quantities. 

Big  Hay  Contract.— Livermore  Her- 
ald :  Anspacher  Bros,  are  preparing  to 
fill  an  order  for  1000  tons  of  hay  for  the 
Philippines  on  the  Government  contract 
recently  awarded  to  the  Hay  Association. 
Over  500  tons  of  this  amount  will  be  baled 
in  Livermore.  An  Ajax  press  run  by 
electricity  has  been  installed  at  ware- 
house No.  1  and  the  hay  will  be  rebaled 
into  compressed  bales. 

Fresno. 

Cattle  in  the  Forest  Reserve.— 
Forest  Superintendent  C.  S.  Newhall  has 
received  from  Washington  application 
blanks  and  instructions  as  to  cattle  graz- 
ing in  the  forest  reserves  for  1904.  The 
number  of  head  now  allowed  is  much  re- 
duced from  what  it  was  in  l!)0.'l  because  of 
the  poor  season  and  the  overstocking  of 
most  of  the  ranges.  Last  year  20,000 
were  allowed.  This  year  the  number  is 
reduced  to  13,000.  Mr.  Newhall  suggests 
that  applicants  for  grazing  privileges 
should  obtain  blanks  and  forward  their 
applications  at  once  to  any  forest  office. 

Los  Angeles. 

Japs  Picking  Oranges.  —  Pomona 
Progress:  On  account  of  failure  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  agreement  as  to  wages,  the 
authorities  of  the  orange  house  have  de- 
cided to  hire  a  band  of  ten  Japanese  to  do 
most  of  their  picking.  Last  year  there 
was  some  difficulty  between  the  house  and 
the  pickers  in  regard  to  scale  of  wages, 
and  this  year  no  satisfactory  and  definite 
agreement  could  be  reached  between  the 
two  parties.  A  few  white  men  will  con- 
tinue to  pick.  The  Japanese  band  began 
work  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  $1.75  a 
day.  The  crop  of  oranges  is  much  larger 
this  year  than  last. 

Riverside. 

Shipments  of  Olives.— Fernet  News: 
Shipments  of  olives  to  Los  Angeles  are 
being  made.  The  yield  of  Mr.  Whittier*s 
orchard  was  estimated  at  fifty  to  sixty 
tons.  The  crop  on  the  tract  should  be 
about  200  tons. 

San  Bernardino. 

Plowing  on  a  Large  Scale. — Chino 
Champion:  The  Chino  Land  &  Water 
Co.  is  now  running  its  big  steam  plowing 
and  seeding  machine  both  day  and  night. 
Already  something  like  2000  acres  have 
been  plowed  and  seeded  east  of  town, 
with  about  00  acres  yet  to  plow  in  that 
part  of  the  ranch.  Then  the  company 
will  plow  and  seed  about  1500  acres  south- 
west of  town  along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
The  big  steam  plow  has  made  a  record  of 
forty-eight  acres  per  day  of  less  than 
twelve  hours  for  a  number  of  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  is  now  plowing  about  ninety 
acres  every  twenty-four  hours.  A  big 
locomotive  headlight  lights  its  path  at 
night. 

San  Dit'Ki>. 

Nearly  1200  Tons  of  Honey.— Simon 
Levi  in  the  San  Diego  Union  says:  I  esti- 
mate the  output  of  extracted  honey  this 
past  season  in  San  Diego  county  to  be 
seventy-five  cars  or  1125  tons,  besides 
three  oars  of  comb  honey,  or  about  fifty 
tons.  The  prices  realized  on  these  two 
articles  were  quite  satisfactory  to  the 


producers:  in  fact,  at  prices  such  as  were 
paid  this  season  for  honey,  it  would  make 
the  industry  one  of  the  best  paying  crops 
that  could  be  produced. 

San  Bernardino. 

Losing  Bees.— Redlands  Citrograph: 
The  beekeepers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  have  been  losing  their  bees  by  the 
hundreds  lately.  They  sent  for  R.  B. 
Herron,  county  bee  inspector,  who,  after 
an  investigation,  found  that  uhe  bees  had 
been  working  among  orchards  where  a 
nicotine  solution  had  been  used  as  a  spray 
on  the  trees  to  kill  the  red  scale.  About 
$1000  worth  of  damage  to  the  beekeepers 
is  the  result. 

San  Joaquin. 

Good  Average  on  Tokay  Grapes. 
— Lodi  Sentinel:  Angier  &  Norton  of 
Lodi  district  shipped  during  the  past  sea- 
son 2H75  single  crates  Tokay  grapes,  the 
same  being  forwarded  by  J.  A.  Anderson 
and  sold  in  New  York.  M.  F.  Angier 's 
14.'17  crates  averaged  $1.68,  and  C.  W. 
Norton's  1438  crates  averaged  $1.63. 
While  some  other  shippers  received  as 
high  as  $5  per  single  crate  for  a  few  crates, 
this  was  the  highest  average  for  the  same 
quantity  shipped. 

Mania  Clara. 

Prune  Growers'  Meeting.  —  San 
Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  10:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  holders  of  60%  of  the  prunes  in  the 
county  yesterday  afternoon  the  situation 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  market  was 
fully  discussed.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  report  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  next  Saturday  to  formulate  plans  by 
which  concerted  action  may  be  made 
effective.  Growers  who  have  prunes  to 
sell  at  less  than  a  2jjc  basis  will  find  a 
ready  market  for  cash  by  addressing  R. 
B.  Wilson,  secretary,  stating  price  and 
quantity  for  sale. 

Sacramento* 

Brown  Apricot  Scale  Disappears. 
— -Union:  The  County  Board  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  report  that  the 
brown  apricot  scale  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  American  river  section. 
The  parasite,  comys-fusca,  is  now  so  well 
established  in  the  Sacramento  river  and 
Cosumnes  river  districts  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  short  time  when  Sacramento 
county  will  be  free  of  the  brown  apricot 
scale.  When  it  disappears  the  parasite 
leaves  also  for  lack  of  food.  The  codlin 
moth  is  the  most  serious  pest  in  the 
county  and  its  subjection  is  met  with  in- 
different results.  Peach  moth  is  found 
only  where  spraying  has  been  neglected. 
Sonoma. 

Over  Six  Thousand  Callers.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  The  past 
year  was  a  very  busy  one  for  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  and  was  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able in  his  distinguished  career  in  the 
realm  in  which  he  is  known  as  the 
"  Wizard  of  Horticulture."  Mr.  Burbank 
was  asked  how  many  visitors  had  called  to 
see  him  during  the  past  year.  In  reply, 
he  stated  that  the  number  had  reached 
6000.  Of  this  large  number,  4000  were 
people  from  other  cities  in  the  State  and 
from  many  sections  of  the  world. 

Blackberry  Growing. — Sebastopol 
Times,  Jan.  2.:  The  natural  home  of  the 
blackberry  is  the  Sebastopl  region.  The 
aggregate  of  vines  in  Analy  township  is, 
approximately,  1500  acres.  On  almost 
every  ranch  they  are  grown  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  there  are  many  producers 
who  make  blackberries  their  main  crop. 
The  acreage  is  increasing  every  year,  as 
the  farmers  find  this  a  very  easy  and 
profitable  cYop  to  handle.  The  vines 
come  into  bearing  in  two  years,  and  hand- 
some dividends  can  always  be  counted 
upon  for  the  third  year. 

Queer  Collection  in  Cow's  Stom- 
ach.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  A 
short  time  ago  Samuel  Boyd  of  Bodega 
butchered  a  cow,  and  while  preparing  the 
animal  for  market  he  noticed  that  its  ap- 
pendix appeared  considerably  swollen.  A 
very  slight  investigation  served  to  reveal 
the  cause.  The  sac  contained  almost 
odds  and  ends  enough  to  stock  a  small 
sized  secondhand  store.  The  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: One  metal  collar  button,  one  South 
American  3-cent  piece,  one  piece  wire,  one 
10-penny  nail,  two  8-penny  nails,  one 
6-penny  nail,  one  4-penny  nail,  one  8-ounce 
carpet  tack,  one  hob  nail,  one  8-penny 
wire  finishing  nail,  one  hasp  staple  (large), 
one  screw  eye  (small),  three  nails  (assorted 
and  badly  damaged),  one  metal  button, 
one  steel  heel  tap.  three  lead  seals,  one 
small  rock.  Where  the  cow  picked  up 
the  various  articles  is  of  course  a  mys- 
tery. 

Stanislaus. 

Irrigation. — Modesto  Herald:  Water 
is  running  in  and  throughout  every  lat- 
eral of  the  Modesto  irrigation  district 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  7  and  2,  and  in 
No.  7  it  has  been  carried  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  track.  A  railroad  crew 
is  expected  daily  to  construct  the  crossing 
at  this  point,  pending  which  the  water 
can  be  carried  no  farther  in  that  lateral, 


of  course.  Lateral  No.  2  has  heretofore 
carried  water  throughout  its  length.  Lat- 
eral No.  1  was  the  last  to  receive  a  contin- 
uous flow,  and  the  water  is  now  to  be  util- 
ized by  a  number  of  the  farmers  to  soak 
the  earth  and  settle  the  checks  prelimi- 
nary to  sowing.  One  hundred  acres  on  J. 
E.  Ward's  ranch,  fully  checked,  is  being 
flooded  at  this  writing,  and  throughout 
the  district  similar  work  is  in  progress. 
The  water  is  running  throughout  the 
main  canal  for  a  mile  or  two  at  the  lower 
end.  It  is  estimated  that  by  next  season 
there  will  be. 20,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  Tur- 
lock  and  Modesto  districts.  There  was 
approximately  10,000  acres  in  alfalfa  in 
Turlock  last  season,  and  the  checking 
since  in  progress  and  which  will  be  car- 
ried on  during  the  next  three  months  in 
both  districts  warrants  this  estimate. 

Sutter. 

Grow  Rushes  on  theTtlk  Lands.— 
Yuba  City  Farmer:  While  waiting  for 
the  tule  lands  to  be  reclaimed  under  one 
general  system,  the  owners  of  these  rich 
tracts  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
quite  a  profit  raising  rushes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mats,  etc..  There  are  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  over  30,000,- 
000  yards  of  this  matting,  and,  according  to 
the  report  of  experts,  as  good  rushes  can 
be  grown  here  as  in  Japan  or  any  other 
foreign  country.  The  secretary  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  Associ- 
ation is  now  in  communication  with  one 
of  the  large  manufacturing  firms  and  ex- 
periments will  be  made  this  season. 

Tehama. 

Ripe  Blackberries.  —  Red  Bluff 
News,  Dec.  24:  Thomas  Stark  brought 
to  this  office  yesterday  several  blackberry 
branches  with  blossoms,  some  half  grown 
and  some  fully  grown  and  ripe,  taken 
from  bushes  in  his  garden  in  this  city. 
They  were  grown  out  in  the  open,  with- 
out any  care  or  protection  whatever. 

Supervisors  Name  Sheep  Inspect- 
ors.—  Sacramento  Bee  telegram:  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tehama  county- 
have  appointed  the  following  Deputy 
Sheep  Inspectors:  A.  J.  Bogard  and  R. 
Lee  Black  for  Red  Bluff,  and  J.  D.  Gup- 
ton  for  Corning.  This  relieves  a  situ- 
ation that  was  causing  embarrassment. 
As  the  law  requires  all  sheep  to  be  in- 
spected, the  railroad  company  was  not  in 
a  position  to  accept  sheep  shipments  as 
long  as  there  were  no  inspectors. 

Tulare. 

Fine  Stock. — Times:  A  number  of 
stockmen  of  this  city  and  vicinity  went  to 
Goshen  recently  to  inspect  a  half  carload 
of  fine  Durham  bulls,  the  property  of 
E.  Leonard  &  Son  of  Bunceton,  Mo.,  and 
of  Dr.  Harriman  of  this  city,  late  of  the 
East.  Among  the  number  is  a  bull  of  the 
short-horned  Durham  species,  claimed  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Lavender  Vis- 
count is  its  name  and  it  has  taken  the 
first  premium  at  three  national  exhibits, 
namely,  at  Kansas  City  in  1900  and  1901 
and  at  Chicago  in  1901,  since  which  the 
animal  has  been  barred  from  competing 
in  national  stock  exhibits.  Messrs.  Leon- 
ard &  Son,  the  owners,  have  refused,  it  is 
stated,  $10,000  for  the  bull.  The  animal 
is  worth  that  much  to  them  a  season,  it  is 
said,  $100  being  charged  for  a  service. 

Profits  From  Alfalfa.— E.  O.  Mil- 
ler and  George  E.  Bafes  are  increasing 
their  alfalfa  acreage  2000  acres  this  season 
on  their  big  ranch  near  Lemoore,  and  the 
work  of  seeding  is  now  progressing.  They 
have  1200  acres  of  growing  alfalfa  on  the 
ranch  and  Mr.  Miller  says  he  has  just  sold 
400  acres  of  the  crop  for  $5000,  or  $12.50 
per  acre,  the  purchaser  to  mow  the 
alfalfa  twice,  keep  the  ditches  clean  and 
the  fences  in  order.  He  has  sold  a  por- 
tion of  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  cut  in  the 
spring  for  $7  per  ton,  and  there  are  about 
500  tons  remaining  at  the  ranch. 

Shipments  of  Cattle  and  Hogs.— 
Porterville  Messenger:  F.  A.  Doty,  the 
weight  master,  reports  that  during  the 
year  1903  there  has  been  shipped  from 
Porterville  fifty-three  carloads  of  hogs, 
numbering  4508  porkers, averaging  eighty- 
five  to  the  car.  There  have  been  weighed 
2556  head  of  cattle,  all  of  which  have  been 


shipped  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  car- 
loads, or  about  405  beeves,  the  latter 
amount  having  been  consumed  at  the 
local  markets. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish* 
Every  bottle  aold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.SO  per  boUle.  Sold  by  drugKists,  Of 
lent  by  express,  char»<i  j.-  id,  with  full  direction* 
for  it*  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*. 
EHB  LAWRBNCB-WILLIAU18  CO..  Cleveland  Ok 

~in-i— 1-— miwmtmiiiimi  nmntnwfr 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  50  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  $300.  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  Wickson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
20  to  30's  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and' luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Eastern  markets  in  1903 
whenever  sold  in  competition  with  the  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank buds. 

My  Bartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
trees  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1856 
by  the  late  C.  W.  Reed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  prolific  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  varieties  and  all  others  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

We  have  them  new  at  $425  and  second  hand 
just  as  good  as  new  at  $350  UP. 


BE  UP-TO-DATE! 


BE  ECONOMICAL! 


INVESTIGATE! 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 

A.  C.  Wheelock,  Mgr. 
1814  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USINC  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  mnn  ran  saw  more 
wood  with  it  than  two 
in  any  other  way  and 
do  it  easier.  Q  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood    on  any 

ground.    Saws  trees 
own.   Catalog- free. 
First  order  secures  agency*, 

folding  Sawlog  Macb.  Co.,  SS  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago,  111 


WANTED. 

1000  one-year-old  Charbono  drafts  on 
Rupestris. 

HAL.  U.  OSBURN,    Los  tiatos,  Cal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wreDch.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

1304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LO 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  City  Sportsman. 

He  purchased  a  dog  and  a  hunting-  unit,  a 
brand  now  gun  and  a  lot  of  shells: 
He  wrote  for  terms  to  a  farmer  friend, 
enlisting  a  trusty  guide, 
And  the  day  the  hunting  season  began  he 
hustled  away,  a  happy  man, 
Loaded  down  with  sportsman  things, 
none  of  which  he  had  tried — 
And  there  he  found, 
Upon  the  ground 
Others,  like  him,  full  of  hope  and  pride. 

They  took  t  he  field  like  an  army  corps, 
marching  through  stubble  and 
brush. 

The  guide  was  brave,  though  ho  faced 
their  guns,  and  promised  that  he 
would  stay; 
But  each  man  knew  the  danger  that  lies 
in  wait  for  a  man  who  closes  his 
eyes 

When  he  shoots,  so  they  kept  theirs 
open  wide  and  marched  with  joy  to 
the  fray: 

And  then  at  last, 
As  the  morning  passed. 
A  quail  rose  up  and  whirred  away. 

Each  gun  went  up  and  the  guide  went 
down;  the  dogs  stood  still  in  their 
tracks; 

The  triggers  were  pulled  and  the  guns' 
reports  resembled  a  cannon's  roar. 
The  poor  little  quail  turned  a  somersault — 
'twas  shot  clear  through  to  hea- 
ven's blue  vault — 
And  they  gathered  around  to  jollify  at 
their  glorious  gunshot  score. 
(Though  none  could  tell 
Whose  shotted  shell 
Had  spilled  the  little  fowl's  gore!) 

And  that  was  the  only  bird  they  saw;  but, 

nevertheless,  to-day 
They  have  him  stuffed  and  placed  in  a 

case  in  a  club  not  far  away. 
And  they  point  with  pride  to  this  patent 

fact — they  hunted  with  so  much  care 
They  shot  neither  guide  nor  friend  nor 

dog — and  that  is  a  record  rare! 

— Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Polly  and  Man. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said 
Polly,  regarding  me  from  the  divan. 
"  that  you  cannot  catch  a  cat — or  a 
man,  either— by  running  after  him?" 

I  stood  in  the  middle  of  Polly's  den, 
nursing  a  scratched  finger.  Under  the 
divan  crouched  the  gray  Maltese, 
glaring  at  me  vindictively  and  glorying 
in  the  perfect  consciousness  that  he 
had  just  .slipped  through  my  fingers, 
dodged  between  my  legs  and  left  me 
bleeding  with  resentment. 

"I  thought,"  1  remarked,  slowly 
binding  up  the  wound  with  my  hand- 
kerchief, "that  in  this  strenuous  age 
it  was  the  only  way." 

"  Only— what  ?  "  Polly  held  the  sofa 
pillow  she  had  been  about  to  tuck  un- 
der her  head  poised  in  mid-air. 

"The  only  way  a  girl  could,  you 
know,"  1  explained  boldly. 

Polly  dropped  the  sofa  pillow  and  sat 
up  perfectly  straight. 

"Could  what,  Mr.  Heavyfeather  ? ' 
she.  inquired  icily. 

"Catch  a  cat — or — er."  I  hesitated 
"Well?"    It  was  like  the  gentle 
immutable  falling  of  the  thermometer 
"Or — er."  1  began  weakiv. 
"Goon,"  said  Polly. 
"Or  a  car,"  I  finished  abruptly. 
"Oh  !  "  Polly  picked  up  the  scarlet 
sofa  pillow  and  settled  herself  back  in 
its  folds  like  the  heart  of  a  rose  in  its 
petals.    "  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
say  '  a  man,'  "  she  said  sweetly.    "  As 
a  matter  of  fact,"  she  went  on.  "  to  want 
to  be  chased  and  caught  is  a  purely 
feminine  desire.    Now,  Tom,"  indicat 
ing  the  cat  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  "is 
entirely  masculine." 

"His  claws,"  I  remarked,  rubbing 
the  back  of  my  hand,  "  are  feminine. 
The  kind  they  use  at  the  women's 
clubs,  you  know." 

"  Feminine  claws,"  said  Polly,  "  gen- 
erally scratch  you  in  the  back.  Tom,  as 
you  observe,  always  strikes  right  out 
for  your  face,  Besides,  his  brutality  in 
wounding  the  hand  that  attempts  to 
caress  him  is  exactly  like  a  man's.  The 
girl  who  is  a  little  too  fond,  or  a  little 
too  tender,  or  a  little  too  cordial,  is  the 
one  who  always  palls  on  a  man  first 
and  receives  the  rudest  snubs.  The 


wife  who  is  too  caressing  cheapens 
her  caresses  and  is  the  first  one  to  find 
herself  neglected.  To  chase  a  man  is 
to  frighten  him,  as  you  frighten  the 
cat,  and  to  send  him  running  to  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth,  as  Tom 
runs  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
backyard,  when  he  is  bored  with  our 
attentions.  If  a  cat  or  a  man 
wishes  to  know  you,  he  will  make  his 
own  advances.  He  doesn't  need  en- 
couragement. It  is  his  prerogative  to 
seek  the  introduction,  not  yours.  Per- 
sonally, you  have  completely  lost  your 
prestige  with  Tom."  and  Polly  sen1  a 
worsted  ball  rolling  toward  the  Mal- 
tese, who  sat  quietly  cleaning  his  paws 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

" I  wish, "  I  said,  wistfully,  '"that  I 
had  a  bone  to  fling  at  him." 
"What  for?"  said  Polly. 
"  Because,"  I  said,  moodily.  "  if  he  is 
like  a  man,  the  way  to  his  heart  must 
be  through  his  stomach." 

"Pooh!"  said  Polly.  "That  is  an 
old  fallacy.  Did  any  girl  ever  fasci- 
nate you  by  inviting  you  to  pink  teas  or 
making  you  welch  rabbits?  You  can 
get  a  good  cook  for  four  dollars  a  week, 
and  Tom  can  get  all  the  bones  he  wants 
right  out  in  the  kitchen."  and  Polly 
picked  up  an  end  of  the  string  from 
the  worsted  ball  and  began  pulling  it 
gently  toward  her.  "Besides,"  she 
went  on,  "  flinging  bones  at  cats  is  like 
flinging  a  girl  at  a  man.  It  doesn't 
fascinate  him.  It  frightens  him.  Tom 
will  dodge  a  bone  just  as  you  dodged 
the  auburn-haired  Downing  girl — " 
"I  didn't,"  said  I. 

"You  liked  her  until  she  began  mak- 
ing you  sofa  pillows,"  asserted  Polly. 

"  I  like  her  now,"  I  declared. 

"  You  used  to  call  there  every  night 
until  you  found  that  she  was  always 
waiting  for  you  in  the  drawing-room.  " 

"I  would  call  there  every  night  now 
(Polly  looked  up  quickly)  if  I  hadn't 
met — " 

"And  you  thought  you  were  going  to 
marry  her,"  went  on  Polly,  "until 
you    discovered  that  she  thought  so 

too." 

"I  would — "  I  began. 

Polly  almost  jerked  the  ball  of 
worsted  from  under  the  nose  of  the 
cat. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are 
pulling  that  string  for  ?  " 

Polly  had  recovered  her  equanimity, 
and  was  slowly  winding  the  ball  of 
worsted  toward  her.  The  cat  was 
watching  it  coyly,  but  fascinated. 

"  He  won't  run  after  it,"  said  Polly, 
"if  it  is  too  easy  to  reach." 

"Oh,  I  see."  I  remarked.  "He 
feels  about  it  as  a  fellow  does  when  he 
knows  a  girl  is  sitting  up  in  the  draw- 
ing-room waiting  for  him." 

"  Yes  ;  or  when  she  visits  his  sister, 
or  drops  in  the  office  for  a  chat,  or 
asks  him  to  go  driving  in  her  trap,  or 
makes  him  sofa  pillows,  or — " 

"Or,  in  fact,  baits  her  hook  and 
doesn't  hide  it." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Polly  ;  "and  that's 
why  I  often  do  this." 

"Do  what  ? " 

"  Draw  the  string  the  other  way," 
said  Polly,  as  she  watched  the  cat 
chasing  the  bright-colored  worsted  ball. 
"  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  it." 

"  I  haven't,"  I  observed  coldly. 

"And  yet,"  said  Polly,  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  cat,  "you  have  been 
whole  hours  and  hours  getting  a  kiss, 
and  whole  weeks  waiting  to  know 
whether  or  not  I  was  going  to  accept 
your  .invitation,  and  a  whole  year 
doubting —  !  " 

"And  all  the  time.  Polly  Lee,"  said 
I.  putting  down  my  cigarette  and  gaz- 
ing at  her  reproachfully,  "you  had 
your  mind  made  up  !  " 

"  Yes."  said  Polly,  smiling  at  the  ex- 
cited cat  through  half-closed  lids.  "  but 
a  lady's  favors  are  like  the  worsted 
ball — only  valuable  when  hard  to  get." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  I.  "I  once  knew 
a  girl  who  hid  her  light  under  a  bushel, 
and  now  she's  forty  and  she  is  still  pay- 
ing her  own  gas  bill." 

Polly  looked  at  me  through  drooping 
lashes. 

"I  didn't  hide  the  worsted  ball  under 
the  sofa  pillow,"  she  said  6oftly.  "It 
Isn't  necessary  to  wear  brown  crash 
skirts  instead  of  chiffon  French  ruffles, 
nor  common-sense  heels  instead  of 
French  ones,  nor  to  forget  to  curl  your 


hair  or  powder  your  nose  in  order  to 
prove  3'our  indifference  to  a  man.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  indifference  which 
makes  a  woman  yawn  in  a  man's  face 
that  fascinates  him.  but  the  kind  which 
takes  her  out  occasionally  on  the 
evenings  when  she  knows  he  will  call ; 
the  kind  that  is  born  of  interest  in 
something  or  somebody  else  besides 
the  man  ;  the  kind  that  never  discour- 
ages him.  but  always  keeps  him  doubt- 
ing ;  the  kind  that  the  fisherman  prac- 
tices when  he  baits  his  hook  and  then 
lets  the  line  hang  limply  and  ap- 
parently unnoticed  at  his  side ;  the 
kind — " 

"Look  out,  Polly!"  I  exclaimed,  as 
the  playful  cat  crouched  for  a  spring. 

"I  was  perfectly  prepared."  said 
she,  as  he  landed  full  tilt  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  sea  of  chiffon  ruffles.  "  Dear 
old  fellow  !    How  he  loves  ruffles  !  " 

"That's  masculine,  at  any  rate," 
said  I. 

"And  sugar,"  said  Polly,  picking  a 
violet  bon-bon  out  of  the  box  I  had 
brought,  and  feeding  it  to  the  brute. 

"  Maybe  he'd  like  a  green  one.  too." 
said  E  fishing  out  a  pistachio  cream. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Polly.  "Not  any 
more.    He  has  had  quite  enough." 

"Why?"  said  I.  "He's  got  nine 
lives." 

"But  only  one  stomach,"  said  Polly. 
"Besides,  like  everything  else  mascu- 
line, he  is  more  difficult  to  hold  than  to 
catch.  Now,  if  I  should  feed  him  too 
much  sugar — " 

"Or  rub  his  fur  the  wrong  way,"  I 
broke  in. 

"Or  hold  him  too  tight." 

"  Or  nag  him.  " 

"Why  he'd  simply  go  scudding  up- 
stairs to  Aunt  Ayatha." 

"  As  a  fellow  goes  scudding  off  to- 
more  attractive  ruffles,"  I  agreed. 

"Naughty  Tommy."  said  Polly,  shak- 
ing her  linger  at  the  cat.  who  was 
sniffing  wistfully  at  the  candy  box. 
"why  won't  you  be  satisfied?"  One 
is  enough  for  you." 

"  One  would  be  enough  for  me,"  I 
said,  softly  getting  up  from  the  arm- 
chair and  going  over  to  the  divan  ;  just 
one." 

"Sh!"  said  Polly.  "Go  away. 
You're  frightening  him." 

"  And  I  wouldn't  beg  for  any  more." 
I  pleaded,  sitting  down  as  near  Polly 
as  the  cat  would  permit  me. 

"Don't!"  exclaimed  Polly,  "you 
musn't." 

I  reached  over  and  smoothed  the  cat. 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow."  said  I; 
"she's  only  pulling  the  ball  of  worsted 
away  from  us." 

"Mr.  Heavyfeather  !  " 

"  And  she'll  give  us  both  the  sugar — 
after  awhile. " 

"Mr.  Heavyfeather.  will  you  kindly 
go  awav  while  I  have  this  cat  in  mv 
lap?"  ' 

"  And  if  I  do."  said  I.  "  w  hen  he  gets 
tired  of  you.  can  I — " 

"  Yes."  said  Polly.     "  Now  go  !  " 

"  M-e-o-w  !  "  yelled  the  cat.  spring 
ing  to  the  floor. 

1  caught  Polly  and  the  scarlet  pillow 
in  a  bundle. 

"But."    said    Polly,    five  minutes 
later,  as  she  straightened  out  the  sofa 
pillow  and  smoothed  the  chiffon  ruffles 
"  I  would  like  to  know  what  made  that 
ungrateful  cat  run  away." 

"Perhaps,"  said  I.  reaching  for  my 
hat.  "you  gave  him  too  much  sugar." 

"What?  One  lump?"  said  Polly 
scornfully. 

"  Or,  perhaps  you  rubbed  his  fur  the 
wrong  way." 

"Never!"  said  Polly,  with  perfect 
assurance. 

"Then,  perhaps."  said  I.  opening 
the  front  door  and  stepping  out  upon 
the  piazza.  "  I  pulled  his  tail." — Helen 
Rowland  in  Washington  Post. 


The  Dressing-Sack  Woman. 

There  is  a  popular  delusion  to  the  ef 
feet  that  household  tasks  require  slip- 
shod garments  and  unkempt  hair.  Let 
the  frowsy  ones  contemplate  the 
trained  nurse,  and  in  her  spotless  uni- 
form with  her  snowy  cap  and  apron, 
and  her  shining  hair.  Let  the  doubt- 
ing  ones  go  to  a  cooking  school,  and 
see  a  neat  young  woman  in  a  blue  ging- 
ham gown  and  a  white  apron  prepare 


an  eight-course  dinner,  and  emerge 
spotless  from  the  ordeal. 

The  woman  who  puts  on  an  apron 
over  her  dressing  sack,  by  that  act 
openly  proclaims  that  the  thing  would 
be  better  if  it  was  belted  in.  Then 
why  not  a  shirt  waist?  Does  one  ever 
see  a  trained  nurse  in  a  dressing  sack, 
even  when  she  does  heavier  work  than 
any  other  woman  is  called  upon  to  do? 
If  a  woman  in  the  uniform  of  a  trained 
nurse  can  do  the  manifold  things  as- 
signed to  her  calling,  surely  the  laun- 
dress and  the  cook  do  not  need  a  dress- 
ing-sack. 

There  is  a  cynical  adage  which  runs 
thus  :  "Strangers  for  help,  friends  for 
advice  and  relatives  for  nothing."  Few 
of  us  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  there 
is  no  truth  in  it,  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Who  should  help  us  if  not 
those  who  always  see  our  best  side? 
Strangers  think  us  charming,  friends 
admit,  but  pardon  our  faults,  and  rela- 
tives fight  with  us. 

We  make  our  houses  spotless  for  a 
stranger,  but  friends  can  take  us  as  we 
are.  For  the  new  acquaintance  there 
is  purple  and  fine  linen,  while  we  offer 
our  friends  cold  potatoes  and  remnants 
of  pie.  The  solid  silver  and  dainty  em- 
broideries are  put  away  for  the  stran- 
ger, while  one's  husband,  who,  in  a 
way,  is  a  relative  by  marriage,  eats 
left-overs  out  of  nickel  dishes,  and  con- 
templates a  dressing-sack  between 
mouthfuls. — The  Pilgrim. 


The  Quiet  Hour. 

The  very  people  who  most  need  to 
rest  are  the  ones  who  say,  ' '  I  have  no 
time,"  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  for 
them  to  get  the  rest  they  so  sorely  need 
if  they  will  only  learn  how,  says  the 
Household- Ledger. 

The  body  is  just  like  any  other  ma- 
chine; use  it  rightly,  oil  it  carefully: 
feed  its  fires,  and  turn  off  the  power 
sometimes  to  let  the  machine  cool,  or 
there  will  be  an  explosion— nervous 
prostration,  paralysis,  and  often  insan- 
ity. A  temporary  rest  may  restore 
the  bodily  machine  for  a  long  time;  but 
if  we  do  not  know  how  to  keep  it  in  or- 
der, the  trouble  will  return  in  worse 
form . 

The  mind  is  the  true  master  of  this 
human  machine,  and  the  will  is  its  lieu- 
tenant. When  you  lie  down  to  rest,  be 
it  at  night  or  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
day,  relax  every  muscle  and  nerve; 
"let  go"  ;  fix  the  mind  on  this:  feel 
yourself  getting  limp  from  the  brain  to 
the  tips  of  your  fingers  and  toes';  use 
no  effort,  but  again  and  again  turn  the 
wandering  thoughts  back  to  this  pur- 
pose; say  to  yourself  over  and  over 
slowly,  "  I  am  relaxing,"  "  I  am  rest- 
ing," and  at  the  same  time  take  deep, 
slow  breaths  from  the  abdomen,  with 
closed  mouth,  inhaling  and  exhaling 
through  the  nose.  Keep  this  up  and 
the  persistent  little  imps  of  worry  will 
presently  take  flight,  and  natural  sleep 
will  come  to  the  tired  brain,  and  rest 
and  renewal  to  the  relaxed  body. 

Deep,  slow,  regular  breathing  is  the 
first  step  to  the  natural  restoration  of 
the  functions,  bodily  and  mental,  and.  if 
practiced,  not  only  at  night,  but  at 
every  possible  opportunity  —  during 
work,  while  walking,  while  riding  in  the 
cars— the  benefit  to  body  and  mind  will 
be  marvelous;  and  it  can  be  done  with- 
out a  moment's  loss  of  time. 

The  tired  mother  takes  her  babe  to 
sleep  in  her  arms  and  finds  the  effect 
as  soothing  to  herself  as  it  is  to  the 
child.  But  does  she  know  why  ?  It  is 
the  even  movement,  and  consequent 
slow,  even  breathing  that  quiets  the 
nerves.  Look  how  utterly  relaxed  the 
little  one  lies;  note  its  deep,  slow,  even 
respiration,  and  learn  from  this  one  of 
nature's  best  lessons. 

Every  mother  should  insist  on  giving 
herself  a  period  of  rest  during  the  day, 
if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  even 
if  she  does  not  fall  asleep,  she  will  re- 
turn to  her  duties  with  renewed 
strength,  provided  she  "rests"  in  the 
right  way. 

And  if  even  this  is  not  possible,  we 
can,  by  the  power  of  the  will,  rightly 
directed,  relax  the  tension  of  nerves 
and  muscles  while  at  work  and  turn 
the  current  of  the  life  forces  that  surge 
all  around  us  into  the  right  channels. 
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Retarding  Old  Age. 

The  essential  underlying  fact  in  the 
physical  changes  peculiar  to  old  age  is 
the  encroachment  of  one  set  of  cells— 
the  common  elements — upon  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  another  set — the 
noble  elements. 

The  encroachment  weakens  all  the 
functions,  reduces  the  power  of  assimi- 
lation, stiffens  the  arteries  so  that  the 
blood  charged  with  supplies  for  the 
broken-down  parts  finds  less  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  organs  and  tissues,  and 
lowers  vital  resistance.  The  fibrous 
structures  having,  in  their  overgrown 
state,  no  proper  function  to  perform, 
degenerate  and  give  way  to  deposits  of 
earthy  matter,  and  so  man  tends  to  re- 
turn to  the  dust  from  which  he  was 
formed.  How,  then,  to  prevent  this 
fibrous  outgrowth,  or  rather  retard  it, 
is  the  problem  of  the  physician. 

The  great  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  living  machine  and  one  made 
of  inert  matter  is  that  the  living  ma- 
chine wears  out  with  non-use  while  the 
other  wears  out  with  use.  Friction 
eats  away  the  bearings  of  the  steel 
structure,  and  finally  the  worn-out 
parts  must  be  replaced  by  others. 
Use  wears  away  the  cells  of  the  animal 
machine,  it  is  true,  but  repair  from 
within  keeps  pace  with  wear,  and  in 
arly  life  outstrips  it,  so  that  the  body 
grows  and  increases  in  strength.  When 
two  cells  are  used  up  in  the  functions 
of  the  machine,  three  are  called  into 
activity  to  replace  them. 

If,  then,  we  would  keep  the  "noble" 
elements  of  the  body  in  condition  to 
perform  their  duty  well  and  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  "common" 
elements,  we  must  exercise  them.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  man  of  fifty 
must  keep  up  the  athletic  pursuits  he 
followed  at  twenty,  or  that  the  man  of 
seventy  must  toil  with  his  brain  as  he 
did  at  forty.  The  inevitable  has  begun  ; 
the  muscles  and  the  brain  are  less 
sturdy  than  they  were,  and  can  do  less  ; 
but  they  still  can  do  much,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  by  non- 
use. 

The  man  who  retires  from  business  at 
the  beginning  of  old  age  and  suddenly 
exchanges  an  active  life  for  one  of  sloth, 
commmits  a  fatal  blunder.  If  he  lays 
down  the  burden  of  business  he  must 
take  up  some  other  less  exacting  oc- 
cupation to  keep  from  rusting. 

Exercise,  mental  occupation,  fresh 
air,  moderate  eating  and  avoidance  of 
excesses  of  all  kinds,  either  of  activity 
or  idleness — these  are  the  brakes  on 
the  wheel  of  time  which  prevent  a  pre- 
cipitate rush  into  old  age. — Youth's 
Companion. 

The  Raisin  Center  Cook  Book. 


sale  for  many  editions  and  bring  com- 
fort to  many  homes. 


Domestic  Hints. 


To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  copy  of 
"The  Raisin  Center  Cook  Book,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Fowler  Improvement 
Association.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  as  favorable  a  review  as 
you  can  ?  We  think  we  have  pro- 
duced a  cook  book  in  many  ways  worthy 
of  praise.  The  recipes  were  care- 
fully collected  from  our  ladies  in  this 
vicinity,  and  as  you  see  in  mostly 
every  instance  signed  by  the  giver, 
which  is  a  guarantee  of  worthiness. 
We  have  tried  to  make  the  fruit  de- 
partment worthy  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  have,  you  will  notice,  an 
original  department,  "Meatless  Dish- 
es," which  I  think  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book,  $1. 

Our  object  is  to  raise  money  to  build 
a  club  house  and  to  enlarge  our  free 
library.  This  edition  is  1000  copies. 
Furthermore,  the  work  has  been  done 
by  our  own  townspeople  —  the  Fowler 
Ensign  Publishing  House  —  and  we 
think  that,  too,  worthy  of  notice. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  in  selling 
the  book  will  be  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  Fowler  Improvement 
Association.— M.  L.  Parkhurst,  Presi- 
dent. 

Fowler,  Fresno  county. 

Everything  about  it  is  commendable, 
the  book,  its  contents,  the  purpose  of 
its  publication  and  the  above  sketch  of 
them  all.  We  cannot  improve  upon  the 
president's  description  of  any  of  them. 
We  trust  the  work  will  command  quick 


Consomme  with  Tapioca. — To  serve 
a  consomme  with  tapioca,  sprinkle 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  pearl  tapioca  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  consomme  and  let  it 
cook  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  a  little  boiling  water  if  it 
has  been  reduced  in  volume. 

Cranberry  Fritters. — Beat  one  egg 
thoroughly  and  stir  it  into  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  milk,  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  flour  in  which 
has  been  sifted  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder.  When  well  mixed  stir  in 
one  cup  of  thick,  rich  cranberry  sauce, 
and  drop  in  spoonfuls  on  a  hot,  buttered 
gridiron.  Brown  very  lightly  and  serve 
with  butter  and  powdered  sugar. 

Old-fashioned  Butter  Scotch. — 
Put  three  pounds  of  yellow  sugar  in  a 
kettle,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter.  Set  over  the  fire  to  melt ; 
let  boil  until  thick,  stirring  all  the 
while  to  prevent  scorching.  Take  from 
the  fire  ;  pour  into  buttered  tins  or 
trays.  When  stiff  mark  off  into 
squares.  When  cold,  break  apart,  and 
wrap  each  square  into  wax  paper. 
This  candy  will  keep  a  long  time  and 
improve  with  age. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Pudding. — Beat 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  with 
powdered  sugar  until  it  is  a  light  cream. 
Set  to  one  side.  Put  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  into  a  small  saucepan  and  stir 
into  it  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Cook  until 
clear,  smooth  and  the  consistency  of 
thin  starch.  Take  up  the  bowl  con- 
taining the  butter  and  sugar  mixture, 
and  while  one  beats  it  energetically  let 
another  pour  into  it,  slowly  and  evenly, 
the  hot  flour  sauce.  If  the  beating  is 
not  interrupted,  the  whole  sauce  will 
rise  in  a  light,  foamy  froth.  Season 

ith  sherry,  vanilla,  nutmeg  or  brandy. 

Eon  Curry. — Allow  one  egg  for  each 
person,  cover  with  boiling  water  for 
a  moment,  remove  the  shells  and  stand 
aside  until  needed.  Put  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  when 
it  begins  to  color  add  one  onion  cut  in 
very  thin  slices  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
chutney  sauce.  Stir  altogether  until 
cooked  to  a  delicate  brown,  then  add 
one  cupful  of  good  stock  mixed  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  and 
let  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Cut  the 
eggs  in  half  lengthwise,  place  them  in 
the  curry  mixture,  cover  tightly  and 
let  stand  until  thoroughly  hot.  Serve 
with  rice,  cooked  as  directed,  in  a  sep- 
arate dish  and  let  chutney  sauce  be 
passed. 

Nut  Bars. — Peanuts,  almonds,  Eng- 
lish walnuts  or  pecans  may  be  used  for 
this  candy.  Prepare  the  nuts  by  re- 
moving the  inner  covering  and  chop- 
ping them.  Grease  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  broad,  shallow  tin  pan  with 
fresh  butter,  and  put  the  nuts 
into  it,  spreading  them  evenly.  Put 
one  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  with 
half  a  teacupful  of  water  and  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar,  into  a  kettle  and  boil 
until  thick,  but  not  too  brittle.  Pour  the 
syrup  over  the  nuts  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  slightly  stiff  mark  off  into  wide 
bars  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  let  stand 
several  days,  when  it  will  become  soft 
and  delicious. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Celery. — 
Cut  celery  into  half-inch  lengths.  If 
the  stalks  are  wide,  split  them  length- 
wise. Put  the  celery  over  the  fire  in 
a  little  hot  water  and  stew  gently  until 
tender.  This  ought  not  to  take  more 
than  about  ten  minutes.  Drain  the  cel- 
ery, season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
put  it  in  the  tomato  shells  and  pour 
over  it  in  the  shells  a  cup  of  milk  in 
which  has  been  stirred  until  smoothly 
blended  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  as 
much  melted  butter.  If  there  is  more 
than  enough  of  the  mixture  to  brim  the 
celery-filled  tomatoes,  pour  it  about 
them  in  a  dish.  Cover  and  bake  half 
an  hour  in  the  oven.  The  sauce  should 
by  this  time  have  thickened.  If  that 
about  the  tomatoes  is  lumpy,  take 
these  out  and  put  them  in  a  hot  dish, 
and  stir  smooth  the  sauce  left  in  the 
baking  dish.  Pour  it  over  the  toma- 
toes before  sending  to  table. 


Every  Farmer  Knows 

just  how  much  of  a  crop  to  expect  from 
each  acre  of  his  farm,  whether  it  be  Oats, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes  or 
Fruit.  He  would  consider  himselflucky 
could  he  get  larger  crops  from  the  same 
ground.  As  surely  as  the  sun  shines,  one 
hundred  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

[The  Standard  Ammoniate] 
fed  as  a  Top  Dressing  to  any  growing 
crop,  with  or  without  other  fertilizers, 
will  return  its  cost  many  times  over  in 
increased  yield. 

Send  your  name  and  complete  address  on 
Post  CardT  for  valuable  Bulletins  showing  artral 
results  at  Experiment  Stations  all  over  the 
world  on  all  imaginable  crops.  The  informa- 
tion is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  They  are 
absolutely  Free  to  farmers. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


rfJ  T>orooqb 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pay 
when  you  can  turn  it 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  till  a  year, 
an..  ,  1th  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
vour  money  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R.    L.  DURHrtflt, 
305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rHRAD  DATE  C  California.  Washington, 
V-  1  ICrtr  IV*  1  *~"-J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  28  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franolsco. 
G  825  Dearborn  St..  Chioago. 

G  888  So.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trip* 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per- 
sonally or  by  letter, 

F\  G.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


Fruit  s  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gi.ee  delicious  flavor. 
OheapeT.cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kraaser  Sc  Bra,,  Mil  (on,  Pa. 


SPRAYING---*^ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made  of   finest  optical 
glass.   Will  not  rust.   Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


HOGDE  OPTICAL  CO., 
ill  Post  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


"GET  BUSY." 

That's  our  motto.  Let  us  get  busy  for  you  on  your 
old  accounts,  notes,  etc. 

We  can  make  collections;  it's  our  business.  A 
trial  is  all  we  ask  to  make  you  a  permanent  client. 

Better  think  this  over  and  then  write  to 

RIYERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 


Suite  18  Evans  Block, 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA. 


SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D,  A.  SNOW/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  January  18,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   87H®884         82  to834 

Thursday   l*v«-t»?m  83?»<a.824 

Friday   N>»  .w  87»4  M»4(aK2', 

Saturday   B74@86?a  82:'„toSI 

Mondav   8n»4(«iC6'..         mi  r„<-i\ 

Tuesilay   874^86*,  »2>.*,(ai81 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  Scorn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follow  s  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   47  to47'„  MK#47M 

Thursday   48  @47  474»to4654 

Friday  46»4(«.47,3         4«'4(«  4fi'» 

Saturday  47\tol6:14  4ii'4fa47'„ 

Monday   46»4«i47ls         41!       It; '„ 

Tuesday   47'4to475a         47  (0140% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  lor  No.  1 
While  wheat  percental  was  as  follows : 


Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  . . .  . 
ednesdav. 


May,  1904. 
il  38  V"  1 
i  37  v  I  B0!4 

1  37'2f<f  I  38'„ 
1  38'4to1  39 '4 

l  :wv<"i  :* 

Wheat. 


The  troubles  between  Kussia  and  Japan 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  speculative  wheat  mar- 
ket. All  kinds  of  reports  have  been  sent 
afloat  from  seemingly  reliable  sources. 
One  day  war  would  be  a  certainty,  and 
next  day  there  would  be  a  very  peaceful 
aspect,  then  there  would  ho  another  break 
in  the  peaceful  conditions,  thus  giving 
the  manipulators  a  chance  to  make  some 
rapid  turns  in  the  speculative  market. 
The  local  spot  market  showed  little  life, 
■  th  offerings  of  quito  limited  propor- 
tions, and  exporters  practically  out  of  the 
field.  There  are  only  two  ships  now  on 
the  engaged  list  in  this  port.  These  are 
partly  provided  for  and  will  not  take  full 
wheat  cargoes.  The  supply  of  disengaged 
vessels  is  decidedly  heavy,  there  being 
enough  idle  ships  now  in  port  to  carry 
175,000  tons  of  grain,  and  prospects  not 
encouraging  for  having  a  much  greater 
surplus  the  coming  season.  In  addition, 
the  ships  now  headed  this  way  are  good 
for  300,000  tons.  That  ocean  freight  rates 
will  soon  develop  any  special  firmness  is 
not  probable.  Charters  are  now  at  such 
a  low  figure  that  ships  are  about  as  well 
off  lying  idle  as  being  afloat  with  cargo. 
Choice  milling  wheat  is  scarce  and  firmly 
held.  Millers  are  bringing  in  outside 
wheat  and  mixing  it  with  the  California 
product. 

California  Milling  tl  474tol  584 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  tol  3714 

Oregon  Club   I  3ft  @1  42(4 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  »1.37'..fail.39:14. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  t  @)  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

Mav,  1904.  wheat  sold  attl.39!*<8>  ;  December, 

1904.  sold  at  f  to  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations  6s84d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   11V«@— « 

Local  market  tl  36'4<ai  38J£ 

Barley. 

In  the  speculative  market  there  has 
been  some  fluctuation,  largely  due  to 
weather  influences,  but  spot  values  have 
been  without  appreciable  change.  While 
there  is  more  barley  in  the  State  than 
wheat,  it  is  mainly  in  strong  hands  and  is 
very  steadily  held.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  high-grade  qualities.  Desirable 
seed  barley  is  in  a  small  way  commanding 
above  quotations. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice  II  WMI  183£ 

Feed,  fair  to  good    1  074(91  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  \6\i(S>\  224 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  374@T  424 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  to]  324 

Oats. 

Demand  for  this  cereal  has  been  fairly 
active  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cur- 
rent week,  and  values  have  been  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range.  In  occa- 
sional instances  slightly  higher  figures 
have  been  realiz.ed  for  especially  desirable 
offerings.  The  oats  now  arriving  are 
mainly  from  the  North  and  receipts 
are  of  only  moderate  proportions.  Some 
of  the  oats  being  received  are  going  direct 
to  millers,  representing  previous  pur- 
chases. 


1903-04. 
-s-d@-s-  d 

124  s 

tl  3ftw  1  in 


White  oats,  fancy  feed  . 
While,  good  to  choice... 

White,  poor  to  fair  

M  illing  

Surprise,  good  to  choice. 


11  SB 

.  1  30 
1  2ft 
.  I  3R 
3ft 


Black  for  seed   I  so 

Red,  fair  to  choice   i 


tol  374 
(ojI  3ft 
tol  274 
ral  374 
(a  I  40 
tol  65 
tol  40 


Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  principally 
Eastern  product,  and  do  not  include  much 
which  is  thoroughly  dry  and  in  every  way- 
desirable.  For  this  sort  the  market  is 
tolerably  firm.  Common  qualities  incline 
in  favor  of  the  buyer.    Eastern  corn  was 


offered  to  arrive  at  $1.18,  carload  lots  in 
bulk  or  unsacked. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  30   tol  3ft 

Large  Yellow   1  25  (ai\  30 

Small  Yellow   1  40   @1  50 

Kastern,  in  bulk   1  I74@l  2ft 

Kve. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  cereal. 
Offerings  are  light  and  steadily  held. 

Good  to  choice,  new  tl  25  tol  324 

Buckwheat. 

None  arriving  and  nothing  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of 
millers  are  of  fais  proportions. 

Good  to  choice  tl  90   to2  £5 

HeaiiH. 

Tendency  has  been  to  moro  firmness, 
especially  on  Southern  beans,  but  buyers 
have  not  been  inclined  to  take  hold  at 
any  material  advance  on  figures  lately 
current.  To  sell  freely  at  present,  top 
prices  could  not  be  realized,  but  should 
any  active  demand  set  in,  the  payment  of 
higher  values  than  now  warranted  as  quo- 
tations would  probably  be  necessary. 

Pea,  rair  to  good,  100  lbs  t2  7ft  to3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  8ft  to3  00 

Large  White   2  3ft  to2  ftO 

Finks   2  00  to2  80 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25  @2  40 

Ked  Kidneys   4  25  to4  50 

Reds   3  75  (ei.4  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice    3  Oft  (&3  20 

Black-eye  Beans   1  90   to2  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  ®t  2ft 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  (all  50 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  oither 
Green  or  Niles  and  holders  as  a  rule  re- 
fuse to  make  any  noteworthy  conces- 
sions to  buyers. 

Green  ftas,  California  2  50  to  

Nlles  Peas   2  35  to2  50 

Hops. 

Market  continues  decidedly  firm,  with 
present  offerings  of  limited  volume  and 
mostly  from  second  hands.  Recent  deal- 
ings have  been  largely  in  the  cheaper 
grades  and  these  have  stiffened  up  more 
in  price  than  the  best  stock,  bringing  val- 
ues to  a  narrower  range. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  224@26 

Wool. 

The  local  situation  is  without  special 
change.  San  Francisco  once  had  a  wool 
market,  but  that  is  virtually  a  thing  of 
the  past,  this  center  having  for  some  time 
been  a  little  more  than  a  sorting,  scouring 
and  packing  point,  as  regards  wool,  the 
bulk  of  the  purchasing  being  done  in  the 
interior.  Eastern  authorities  high  in 
wool  matters  demonstrated  last  spring 
through  official  statistics  that  stocks  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  were  lighter 
than  they  had  been  for  many  years,  and 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  clip  of 
1003  would  prove  below  the  normal.  Buy- 
ers rushed  into  the  interior  and  most  of 
the  good  wools  were  promptly  purchased. 
In  some  cases  there  was  outside  competi- 
tion and  higher  prices  were  paid  than 
subsequently  seemed  to  bo  warranted. 
All  of  the  desirable  wools  would  have 
been  gobbled  up,  but  some  plans  laid  to 
trick  the  growers  missed  fire.  To  aver- 
age down  the  prices  of  early  purchases 
there  were  efforts  made  to  depress  the 
market  in  the  interest  of  buyers.  While 
there  has  been  little  choice  wool  on  this 
market  any  time  the  past  year,  and  would 
have  been  less  could  buyers  have  had 
their  own  way,  a  recent  instance  has  been 
cited  where  a  seller  was  convinced  that 
the  country  was  afloat  with  wool  by  being 
shown  the  stocks  here  in  a  few  ware- 
houses, the  bulk  of  the  best  of  which  is 
owned  by  Kastern  houses  or  their  local 
representatives.  The  tactics  of  many  of 
the  wool  buyers  in  this  section  are  dis- 
creditable. As  wool  has  to  be  at  least  a 
year  old  before  being  fit  to  be  made  into 
goods,  it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
whether  the  crop  of  1003  will  be  ample  for 
the  req uirements  of  manufacturers.  The 
steamer  Peru,  sailing  on  ilth  inst.,  carried 
18.942  pounds  wool  for  New  York.  Stocks 
of  wool  in  the  entire  State  remaining  un- 
placed are  estimated  at  not  to  exceed 
1,500,000  lbs.,  and  prospects  are  that  com- 
ing clip  will  be  light. 

"'  FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  toll 

Northern,  free  11  @12 

Northern  defective  10  Mil 

Middle  Counties   11  <a,12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  toll 

Oregon  tine  18  f  19 

Oregon  medium  17  (at — 

Nevada  13  to  15 

Hay  ami  Straw. 

The  recent  sharp  advances  in  values  for 
hay  continue  to  be  well  maintained.  There 
is  a  fair  movement  outward,  and  with  local 
requirements  fully  up  to  the  average, 
there  is  good  prospect  of  all  the  hay  in 
sight  being  needed  before  tjie  season 
closes. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  (14  00   (d)  17  SO 

Wheat  and  Oat   14  00   to  lti  ftO 

Oat,  fair  to  choice   12  50   to  10  00 

Barley  ,   JS  50  (ft  II  50 

Alfalfa   1U  oo   to  15  00 

Stock  i   10  00   <§ill  00 

Compressed   15  00  ffi  17  50 

Straw,  y  bale   55  to  66 

KHUtuffa. 

All  descriptions  of  mill  feed  are  being 
held  at  much  the  same  range  of  prices  as 


last  quoted.  Supplies  are  of  only  mod- 
erate proportions. 

Bran,  y  ton  $19  00  to  20  00 

Middlings   25  (III  m  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  on  to  20  50 

Barley,  Rolled   23  5tl  to  24  50 

Cornmeal   28  00  to  29  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50  Q  29  50 

Seeds. 

The  market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  shows  much  the  same  condition 
as  at  date  of  last  review.  Alfalfa  con- 
tinues to  be  steadily  held,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  California  product  is  being 
given  the  preference  over  the  imported 
article.  A  good  rain  would  greatly  Im- 
prove t  lie  demand. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal..  good  to  choice  ti  l  00  (o.lii0(l 

Alfalfa.  Utah   13  110  to!6  00 

Flax   2  00  to  2  50 

Mustard.  Yellow   2  40    (oi  2  8ft 

Mustard.  Trieste:   3  10  to  3  30 

I'cr  II.. 

Canary   6   @  — 

Rape   i  v„  8W 

Hemp   3  to  34 

Timothy   8  (ai  — 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  continues  firm,  more 
particularly  for  the  better  grades.  Veal 
is  in  very  moderate  supply.  Market  for 
Mutton  is  showing  steadiness,  offerings 
of  choice  not  being  particularly  heavy. 
Most  of  the  Lamb  now  arriving  is  very 
close  to  the  Mutton  line.  Hogs  are  in 
light  receipt  and  the  small  and  medium 
sizes  are  meeting  with  a  linn  market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  y  tt>  6J£to  74 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  to  64 

Beef.  3rd  quality   E>4@  6 

Mutton— ewes,  74to8c;  wethers   8  to  84 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  1 40  to  200  ltis   5^@  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5  @  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  to  54 

Veal,  small,  y  tt>   84®  94 

Lamb,  y  tb   0  @10 

Poultry. 

Offerings  continue  to  be  largely  East- 
ern, about  six  carloads  having  arrived 
the  past  week.  Choice  young  California 
poultry  was  in  good  request  and  sold  to 
very  fair  ad  vantage.  Large  and  fat  Hens 
did  not  lack  for  custom.  Old  fowls  in 
poor  flesh  had  to  go  as  a  rule  at  low- 
figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  y  fb  t  22  to  24 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  y  lb   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  young  hens  y  lb   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   5  00  to  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00   to  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50   to  6  50 

Fryers   5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  to  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   8  50   to  4  00 

Ducks,  old,  y  dozen   5  00  to  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  y  dozen   6  00  to  7  00 

Geese,  y  pair   2  00   to  2  25 

Goslings,  y  pair   2  00       2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   1  25  to   

Pigeons,  young   2  25  @  2  E0 

Butter. 

The  frosty  weather  is  operating  against 
any  heavy  production  of  butter,  and  mar- 
ket for  fresh  is  showing  more  firmness, 
more  particularly  for  the  better  grades. 
There  are  free  offerings  of  cold  storage 
stock,  domestic  and  Eastern,  and  at  gen- 
erally low  figures. 

Creamery,  extra,  y  lb   27  to 28 

Creamery,  firsts   25  to26 

Creamery,  seconds   23  to24 

Dairy,  select   24  @25 

Dairy,  firsts   21  to23 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @18 

Cold  storage   20  Bit 

Mixed  Store   14  @16 

Cheese. 

Mild  new  of  high  grade  is  not  plentiful 
and  for  this  sort  the  market  is  tolerably 
firm.  Supplies  of  old  cheese  are  ahead  of 
immediate  requirements  and  some  deal- 
ers, anxious  to  reduce  stocks,  are  cutting 
prices. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   13  to- 

Callfornia,  good  to  choice  old   11  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"   12  ®13'4 

Eastern   14  to  15 

Market  has  shown  more  steadiness  than 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  The  most 
active  demand,  however,  is  for  lowest 
priced  stock,  as  there  is  now  scarcely  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  fresh  offerings. 
The  cold  storage  eggs  remaining  in  stock 
are  mostly  held  against  contracts  with 
bakers.  , 

California,  select, large,  white  and  fresh.  32  (q)— 
California,  select,  Wegular  color  &  size.  29  W3I 
California,  good  to  choice  store  20  to 2s 

Vegetables 

Fresh  vegetables  were  in  light  receipt, 
mostly  from  the  South,  and  for  desirable 
qualities  generally  stiff  prices  were  real- 
ized. Mushrooms  have  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  quotable  quantity.  Onions  of 
choice  to  select  quality  were  in  reduced 
supply  and  wore  held  at  an  advance. 

Beans.  AVax.  ?  lb   8  12V4 

Beans,  String,      lb  1     s  to  12', 

Cabbage,  choice  garden.  (*  UHl  lbs. . .     60  to  — 

Egg  Plant.  >  lb   10  to  15 

Garlic.  fl%   5  to  7 

Mushrooms,  y  |t>   15  to  35 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   f  35  <&  1  50 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ¥  lb   3  (a  ft 

Peppers  Green  "t?   Ib  ,.      7  to  10 

Rhubarb,  y  Tb   5  @  6 


Summer  Squash,  y  small  box   1  00  to  1  2ft 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  y  crate   90  to  1  25 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes."  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  w  hen  tilled  from  50to60  lbs. 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  was  some  speculative  demand  for 
potatoes,  principally  for  best  qualities, 
and  stiffer  prices  prevailed.  Some  believe 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  desirable  stock 
later  in  the  season.  Sweets  arrived 
sparingly  and  sold  at  an  advance  on  fig- 
ures last  quoted. 

Sacramento  River  Hurbanks  t  7ft  to  90 

Salinas  Hurbanks.  y  cental   I  2ft   to  1  50 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbauks  85  to  I  00 
Sacramento  River  Reds,  "r1  cental . .     00  B  7ft 

Chile  Garnet,  y  ctl   90  to  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   w  to  1  20 

Sweets   1  75  to  1  85 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  Apple  market  has  not  changed 
materially  since  date  of  last  review. 
There  are  shipments  outward  of  moder- 
ate volume,  but  trade  on  local  account  is 
not  particularly  brisk.  For  strictly  choice 
to  fancy  the  market  is  tolerably ' firm  at 
q notably  unchanged  values,  the  propor- 
tion of  offerings  of  this  description  being 
light.  Common  qualities  are  moving 
slowly  at  a  low  range  of  prices.  Winter 
Nelis  Pears  out  of  cold  storage  are  still  on 
market  in  moderate  quantity.  Persim- 
mons are  no  longer  quotable.  Merries  are 
practically  out  of  market. 

Apples,  fancy,  y  4-tier  box  t  I  50  to    1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice.  ■  50- lb  box  75  to  125 
Apples,  common  to  fair.  B  50-th  box  30  (at  60 
Pears.  Winter  Nelis,  y  40-Ib  box      1  50   to   2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

While  the  market  is  not  showing  much 
life,  which  is  almost  invariably  t he  case 
in  January,  the  prospects  are  encourag- 
ing for  considerable  Spring  trade,  and 
there  is  a  generally  healthy  undertone. 
Values  are  ruling  steady  to  firm.  Apples 
are  in  fair  supply  and  previous  values  are 
being  maintained.  Apricots  are  in  light 
stock,  market  inclining  against  buyers. 
Peaches  are  being  rather  firmly  held, 
with  probability  of  better  prices  in  the 
Spring  months.  Pears  are  in  very  light 
supply  and  best  qualities  are  commanding 
stiff'  prices.  Pitted  Plums  are  not  obtain- 
able in  large  quantity  and  for  desirable 
qualities  the  market  is  decidedly  firm. 
Recent  heavy  shipments  of  small  Prunes 
have  reduced  stocks  of  same  to  vory  light 
proportions,  and  the  larger  sizes  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  increased  attention 
from  Fastern  and  other  outside  buyers  at 
an  early  day.  The  Santa  Clara  prune 
growers  at  a  recent  meeting  announced 
that  they  would  secure  immediate  custom 
for  all  prunes  in  prime  condition  tendered 
them  under  the  24c.  basis.  The  Willam- 
ette Valley  Prune  Association  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  the  Petite  prune  crop  han- 
dled in  Salem  and  Koseburg.  The  total 
amount  of  this  variety  handled  was  ti.'lo,- 
000  pounds.  Net  prices  to  the  grower, 
40s,  $0.0395:  ">0s,  *!UKfii2;  tills.  *0.(W08:  70s, 
*0.02ti7;  80s,  *0.0210:  ilOs,  $0,015,".:  100s  and 
over,  $0.00!i!>.  The  steamer  Queen,  sail- 
ing on  the  11th  for  British  Columbia,  took 
")2.4(Ki  pounds  dried  fruit,  including  24,000 
pounds  Prunes. 

EVAPOHATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50  lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4>4® 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  5  to  54 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  &\w% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  y  lb          6V4@  74 

Apricots,  Roval,  fancy   8  @8 

Pigs,  10-lb  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  (6)75 

Nectarines,  ylb   4  to  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  fair  to  good   4  to  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  (0154 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   53ito  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   74(S  8 

Peaches,  peeled  10  tol24 

Pears,  halves,  fancy  10  ml  1 

Pears,  halves,  choice   84®  9 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good    74&  8 

Plums.  Black,  pitted     54<&  64 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   74®  84 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4   <a  64 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2'4<n.2=»c  ;  40  .Ml,,  4(«4'4e: 
50  60s.  3V<i.3'4c  :  00  70s.  2l1to3'4c;  70-80s.  24to  2>4c  : 
80-90s,  2to24c:  90-100s,  I\to3c;  small,  l«4#1Hc. 
OOMMON  SDN-DHIKU. 

Apples,  sliced   3*to  34 

Apples,  quartered   35<@  34 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   — <a>  — 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  y  *>   34®  4 

KaUliis. 

The  market  the  current  week  has  been 
practically  lifeless,  awaiting  the  ac.*ion  of 
growers  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Fresno  ' 
to-day,  the  lath  inst. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

Kalsins.  ftd-lb.  boxes — Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown, 
5«c.  per  lb.;  S-crown,  h\c.  4-crown.  64c;  Seedless 
Muscatels,  4*40.;  do  floated.  44c;  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas, 44c:  Thompson's  Seedless,  54c. 

Malaga,  loose,  2-crown,  ftc  per  lb.;  do  3- 
crown,  ft:ijc;  Valencia  cured,  44c;  Pacific  do. 
Site.;  Oriental  do,  2lic.  Seeded  raisins,  Ifi-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  8c.  per  lb.;  choice,  7Sc:  12-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  6?»c;  choice,  Site.;  In  bulk,  fancy, 
tic;  choice,  7%c. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  been  going  at  reduced 
figures,  both  at  auction  and  in  the  open 
market.  Common  Navels  sold  at  auction 
as  low  as  45c.  per  box.  Fancy  lied  lands 
went  at  auction  at  #1.40(ni2.6(>.  Lemon 
market  was  quiet  and  easy  in  tone,  es- 
pecially for  other  than  most  select  quali- 
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ties.  Limes  were  in  good  supply  and 
prices  unchanged. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,     box.*   75  @2  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  m  box   50   (3>1  00 

Oranges,  J  apanese,  as  to  size  of  box . .     50   6»\  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box        2  25   (ai2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice  .  1  50   @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  00   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  ¥  box   4  00   @4  50 

Nuts. 

Market  is  slow  for  both  Almond  and 
Walnuts,  and  to  effect  prompt  sales  con- 
cessions have  to  be  granted  buyers.  There 
are  no  heavy  offering's,  however,  of  desir- 
able qualities.  Some  French  Walnuts  are 
on  the  market  at  11.1c. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  (alS 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9^@10H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  7   @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  ($18 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4i4(a'  5!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   SKfr"  fi'/2 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  is  very  quiet. 
There  are  few  buyers  in  the  lield  and 
they  are  having-  practically  their  own 
way  for  the  time  being.  One  grower, 
wishing  to  reduce  holdings  for  lack  of 
room,  offered  the  past  week  9000  gallons 
of  1902  dry  wine  at  llic,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts had  failed  to  secure  custom  at  this 
figure.  This  wine  was  made  from  $30 
grapes,  costing  the  producer  about  20c, 
to  say  nothing  of  expense  of  carrying. 
Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  are  quo- 
table nominally  at  15(«  17c  per  gallon,  but 
if  undue  selling  pressure  was  exerted, 
lower  figures  would  have  to  bo  accepted. 
Receipts  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
198,850  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week 
were  285,800  gallons.  The  steamer  Peru, 
sailing  on  9th  inst.,  carried  40,393  gallons 
and  54  cases,  33,984  gallons  for  New  York 
being  included  in  the  shipment. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1903. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sks  117,960 

Wheat,  ctls   79,801 

Barlev,  ctls   82,575 

Oats,  ctls   10,401 

Corn,  ctls   3,795 

Rye,  ctls   500 

Beans,  sks   3,619 

Potatoes,  sks   37,686 

Onions,  sks   1,767 

Hav,  tons   2,623 

Wool,  bales   213 

Hops,  bales   530 

3,186,061 
1,325,074 
4,416.709 
668.602 
85,075 
34,213 
527,245 
744,311 
99,879 
107,061 
33,615 
26,813 

3,733,726 
3,617,598 
4,083,242 
629. 930 
55,121 
155,312 
578,009 
767,277 
143,496 
95,264 
36,601 
11,276 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since     Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 

Flour,  M  sk  127,984 

Wheat,  ctls   77,669 

Barley,  ctls   71,539 

Oats,  ctls   733 

Corn,  ctls   799 

Beans,  sks   651 

Hav,  bales   4,101 

Wool,  lbs   96,892 

Hops,  lbs   13,172 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   4,672 


2,202,180 
627,589 
3,512,164 
14,686 
10,999 
21,772 
97,409 
1,748,417 
458,653 
3,704 
58,342 


2,613,446 
3,231,048 
3,148,472 
25,900 
29,701 
22,190 
118,492 
445,969 
304,846 
3,296 
53,442 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Markot  St.,  S  F„  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  29,  1903. 

748.342.— VAPOR  Burner— G.  A.  Bonelli,  King- 
man, Ariz. 

748,472. — Stoves— L.  &  A.  F.  Brandt,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

748,046.— Flushing  Apparatus — J.  H.  Byers,  S.  F. 

748,162.— Splitting  M  ach  ink— O.  E.  Cheesebrough, 
Anaheim,  Cal. 

748,485.— Windmill— W.  Curtis,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

747.950.— Box  Front— F.  Davis.  Salem,  Or. 

!  IS.267.-OIL  BURNER— J.  H.  Davis,  Oakland.  Cal. 

748,487. — Safety  Gas  Cock— H.  J.  Doll,  S.  F. 

748,054. — Undeh-hkamer  —  E.  Double,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

748,177.— Oil  Buhner— E.  A.  Edwards,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

718,368.— Can  Machine— C.  H.  Hanford,  Seattle 
Wash. 

748,071. — Safety  Pin— B.  P.  Herndon,  Florence, 
Ariz. 

748,288.— Knapsack,  Hammock,  Etc,— G.  Klein. 
S.  F. 

718,193.— PA in  i  Brush— J .  P.  Kneuhmann,  Sumas, 
Wash. 

748,081.— Head  REST — Jj.  Larriniore.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

748,082  —  Umbrella  Tip— J.  M.  Laube,  Whatcom. 
Wash. 

718,209.— Mail  Bag— D.  G.  McClav,  Santa  Ana,  Cal 
748,087.— Musical   Top— Mighels   &    Ellis,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

748,298.— Indoor  Game— S.  li.  Monson.  S.  F. 

748,204.— Harness  Saddle— T.  I.  Morrish,  S.  F. 

748,211.— Curtain  Holder— F.  E.  Naumann,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

748,094.— Measure — H.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

748,008. — Hat  Holder— F.  P.  Rabin.  Colma,  Cal. 

748.010.— Weighing  Machine— S.  G.  Reed,  Port- 
land, Or. 

748,309  —  Electric  Pad— W.  Rickards,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

748,561. — Furnace — E.  Riveroll,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
748,227.— Atomizer— F.  A.  Smith.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
748,232.— Photo  Mounts— P.  J.  Stuparich,  S.  F: 
748,324.— Register— C.  Wamsley, Tacoma,  Wash. 
748,123— Electric  Switch  — I.    G.  Waterman. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE  TIME  TO  VACCINATE  AGAINST  BLACK  LEG 

IS  BEFORE  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE. 

VACCINATION  IS  THEN  CHEAP  INSURANCE  (10  cents  per  head  or  less  if  you  buy  our  vaccine  in  quantities  to 
get  discounts). 

Cutter's  Vaccines  are  California  Stockmen's  Favorites. 

(A  canvass  of  your  neighbors  will  convince  you  on  this  point).  They  are  safer  and  therefore  cheaper  than  even  free  vac- 
cine, because  of  the  rigid  care  used  in  manufacturing  and  testing. 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE  IS  SUPPLIED  IN  POWDER,  STRING  AND  PILL  FORM 

WE  RECOMMEND  OUR  BLACK  LEG  PILLS  as  being  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  form  o 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  to  use.    Write  for  description  of  them  and  CUTTER'S  SPECIAL  BLACK  PILL  INJECTOR. 

We  also  manufacture  ANTHRAX  (OR  CHARBON)  VACCINE,  single  and  double.  Thousands  of  doses  of  it  were 
used  this  season  in  herds  already  affected  with  Anthrax  (or  Charbon),  and  in  every  instance  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  stopped. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ANTHRAX  AND  BLACK  LEG  BOOKLETS,  ALSO  PRICES  AND  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  vaccines,  accept  no  substitutes,  but  order  direct  from 

THE  fTTTTPP  T  ARHPATHPV  3226  RIALTO  BUILDING.  J  Formerly  located  at  Fresno,  but  now 
1HE.    LU1  1LJ\    LilDUIVXlL  1  \JS\  1 *        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.         /  located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 


CHOICE  TULARE  LAKE 
ALFALEA  SEED. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed 
direct  from  headquarters  and 
save  money? 

We  are  offering  choice  Alfalfa 
Seed  grown  about  Tulare  Lake 
in  either  car  lots  or  less* 

If  interested,  write  us  for  sam- 
ples and  prices.  Samples  free 
to  any  address. 


KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed  in  the  State. 


Poultry  Advertising. 

To  the  EniTOR: — In  the  matter  of 
advertising  you  have  done  so  well  for 
me  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  with 
you  that  I  expect  soon  to  increase  my 
space.  On  the  first  appearance  of  my 
ad.  in  your  paper  I  had  a  $5  order.  At 
Christmas  time  an  Eastern  (Maine) 
breeder  visited  me  on  the  strength  of 
my  advertisement  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  and  stated  that  as  soon 
as  he  got  settled  he  would  call  on  me 
for  stock.  Last  night  I  got  another 
order,  so  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  1 
was  glad  to  note  that  your  two  last 
poultry  articles  were  strictly  Califor- 
nia products.  My  visits  to  various 
poultry  shows  in  the  State  and  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  in  the  acfeal 
conduct  of  the  poultry  business  con- 
vince me  that  you  have  a  great  mission 
1n  perform  in  this  field. 

Willis  S.  Rose. 

Antioch,  Gal,  Jan.  1,  1904. 


.  N.  W.  AYEK&  Son's  1W)4  calendar  is  the  same 
sizerwith  large  readable  dates,  but  the  clay-mod- 
eled design  printed  in  sepia  tints  gives  more  prom- 
inence to  their  well-known  motto,  "Keeping  Ever- 
lastingly At  It  Brings  Results"— a  good  motto  for 
the  year.  Requests  for  this  calendar  addressed  to 
their  Philadelphia  office,  accompanied  by  25c  to 
cover  cost  and  postage,  will  be  taken  care  of  for  the 
present.  Last  year  the  supply  lasted  barely  ten 
days. 


The  Elgin  Factory 

is  the  largest  watch  factory  in  the  world.  The 
daily  output  is  2000  watches;  102  different  kinds  are 
manufactured.  The  watches  go  to  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  are  sold  even  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

The  different  parts  of  a  watch  are  manufactured 
indifferent  departments  by  different  people,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  that  particular  kind  of 
work  and  have  been  trained  to  a  delicacy  and  ex- 
actness which  is  more  important  in  watchmaking 
than  in  any  other  mechanical  industry.  These 
parts  are  then  assembled  as  they  are  needed  in 
another  department,  where  they  are  put  together 
by  experts,  who  handle  them  as  easily  and  almost 
as  unconsciously  as  a  great  pianist  will  strike  the 
keys  of  his  piano.  The  completed  watch  is  tested 
and  timed,  and  then  is  put  into  a  refrigerator  with 
the  temperature  below  freezing  point  and  kept 
there  a  number  of  days  to  cool  oil.  After  it  has 
been  frozen  the  watch  is  taken  to  a  furnace,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  lie  several  days  more  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  to  teach  the  watch  that  it  must  not 
mind  the  changes  of  weather,  and  Chat  the  steel 
and  other  metals  of  which  it  is  made  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  contract  or  expand  bj  colflor 
heat.—'  hicagO  Iterortl-Ileraltl. 


For  :«)<•  mid  This  Notice 

The  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  say 
they  will  scud  free  1  pkg.  May  1st  carrot  10c,  I  pkg. 
earliest  green  eating  onion  10c,  1  pkg.  Peep  of  I  >:i  \ 
tomato  20c.  1  pkg.  Salzer's  Flashlight  radish.  10c.  1 
pkg.  Salzer's  Long  Quick,  Quick  radish  10c,  1  pkg. 
Salzer's  Queen  of  All  radish  10c. 


Cocoanut  OH  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MALTMOED 


Made  of  felt,  thor- 
oughly saturated  with 
P&Bcompound.  Not 
impaired  by  varying 
temperatures.  Does 
not  evaporate,  crack, 
expand  or  contract. 
A  low  priced  roofing  that  can- 
not be  equaled.  Send  for  booklet- 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

I  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agenoy  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  Hhrary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  resu't  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  loventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of, 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Cavea's- 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A« 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P0ULTRYMAN  WANTS  SITUA- 
tion  in  California.  Lifetime  prac- 
tical experience  on  largest  poultry 
plants  in  America.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Address  "Poultryman," 
Lock  Box  6,  Rose  Hill,  New  York. 
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SHARPLESJ 

TUBULAR 
FARM  CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


A  lot  of  people  make 
separators,  and  all 
are  made  with  the 
bucket  bowl  except- 
ing one — 

The  Tubular. 

There  is  but  one  Tubular  type  of  separa- 
tor and  we  make  that.  Our  competitors 
cannot  make  it  because  our  patents  pre- 
vent. They  have  to  make  the  old  style 
bucket  bowl  or  none  at  all.  The  Tubular 
is  a  ereat  improvement,  and  it  is  just  a 
question  whether  you  want  this  improved 
machine  or  one  of  the  old  style  bucket 
bowl  machines.  Write  for  free  cataloel31. 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.,     P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chic go.  III.  Wo. i  Ch..ter,  Pa. 


FOUND  $7 

FOR      w  ■  • 


A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

that  does  i  be  work  perfectly,  A  l.'- 
TO.UAT1CALLY.  without  pow- 
er or  chemicals.  In  SO  minute.. 
Ol'ABAXTEEO.  Asenta 
wanted,  either  sex.  Address 
TAIXEY  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Dept.  (j     Los  Angeies,  California. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Public  Land  Laws,   Irrigation  and 
Forestry. 

The  following  related  paragraphs  are 
from  the  message  of  President  Roose- 
velt, submitted  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress: 

Revision  OF  Public  Land  Laws. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
Western  States  themselves,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  is 
widespread  conviction  that  certain  of 
the  public  land  laws  and  the  resulting 
administrative  practice  no  longer  meet 
the  present  needs.  The  character  and 
uses  of  the  remaining  public  lands  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  public  lands 
which  Congress  had  especially  in  view 
when  these  laws  were  passed.  The 
rapidly  increasing  rate  of  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  is  not  followed  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  home  build- 
ing. There  is  a  tendency  to  mass  in 
large  holdings  public  lands,  especially 
timber  and  grazing  lands,  and  thereby 
to  retard  settlement.  I  renew  and 
emphasize  my  recommendation  of  last 
year  that  so  far  as  they  are  available 
for  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be 
reclaimed  under  the  national  irrigation 
law,  the  remaining  public  lands  should 
be  held  rigidly  for  the  home  builder. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  especially 
directed  to  the  timber  and  stone  law, 
the  desert  land  law  and  the  commuta- 
tion clause  of  the  homestead  law,  which 
in  their  operation  have  in  many  re- 
spects conflicted  with  wise  public  land 
policy. 

The  discussions  in  the  Congress  and 
elsewhere  have  made  it  evident  that 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ions between  those  holding  opposite 
views  on  these  subjects,  and  that  the 
opposing  sides  have  strong  and  con- 
vinced representatives  of  weight  both 
within  and  without  the  Congress,  the 
differences  being  not  only  as  to  matters 
of  opinion,  but  as  to  matters  of  fact.  In 
order  that  definite  information  may  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  appointed  a  commission  composed 
of  W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office;  Gifford  Pin- 
chct,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
F.  H.  Newell,  Chief  Hydrographer  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  to  report  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  upon 
the  condition,  operation  and  effect  of 
the  present  land  laws  and  on  the  use, 
condition,  disposal  and  settlement  of 
the  public  lands. 

The  commission  will  report  especially 
what  changes  in  organization,  laws, 
regulations  and  practice  affecting  the 
public  lands  are  needed  to  effect  the 
largest  practicable  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  to  actual  settlers  who  will 
build  permanent  homes  upon  them,  and 
to  secure  in  permanence  the  fullest  and 
most  effective  use  of  the  resources  of 


public  lands;  and  it  will  make  such 
other  reports  and  recommendations  as 
its  study  of  these  questions  may  sug- 
gest. The  commission  is  to  report  im- 
mediately upon  these  points  concerning 
which  its  judgment  is  clear;  on  any 
point  which  it  has  doubt  it  will  take  the 
time  necessary  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion and  reach  a  final  judgment. 

Irrigation  and  Arid  Lands. —  The 
work  of  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of 
the  West  is  progressing  steadily  and 
satisfactorily  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  setting  aside  the  proceeds  of  the 
disposal  of  public  lands.  The  corps  of 
engineers,  known  as  the  Reclamation 
Service,  which  is  conducting  the  sur- 
veys and  examinations,  has  been  thor- 
oughly organized,  especial  pains  being 
taken  to  secure  under  the  civil  service 
rules  a  body  of  skilled,  experienced  and 
eflicient  men.  Surveys  and  examina- 
tions are  progressing  throughout  the 
arid  States  and  Territories,  plans  for 
reclaiming  works  being  prepared  and 
passed  upon  by  boards  of  engineers  be- 
fore approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  Arizona  and  Nevada,  in 
localities  where  such  work  is  pre-emi- 
nently needed,  construction  has  already 
been  begun. 

In  other  parts  of  the  arid  West  vari- 
ous projects  are  well  advanced  toward 
the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  these  be- 
ing delayed  in  part  by  necessities  of 
reaching  agreements  or  understanding 
as  regards  rights  of  way  or  acquisition 
of  real  estate.  Most  of  the  works  con- 
templated for  construction  are  of  na- 
tional importance,  involving  interstate 
questions  or  the  securing  of  stable, 
self-supporting  communities  in  the 
midst  of  vast  tracts  of  vacant  land. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  is,  of  course, 
the  gainer  by  the  creation  of  these 
homes,  adding  as  they  do  to  the  wealth 
and  stability  of  the  country,  and  fur- 
nishing a  home  market  for  the  products 
of  the  East  and  South.  The  reclama- 
tion law,  while  perhaps  not  ideal,  ap- 
pears at  present  to  answer  the  larger 
needs  for  which  it  is  designed.  Further 
legislation  is  not  recommended  until  the 
necessities  of  change  are  more  appar- 
ent. 

Preservation  of  Forests.  —  The 
study  of  the  opportunities  of  reclama- 
tion of  the  vast  extent  of  arid  land 
shows  that  whether  this  reclamation  is 
done  by  individuals,  corporations,  or 
the  State,  the  sources  of  water  supply 
must  be  effectively  protected  and  the 
reservoirs  guarded  by  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
streams.  The  engineers  making  the 
preliminary  examinations  continually 
emphasize  this  need  and  urge  that  the 
remaining  public  lands  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  important  streams  of  the 
West  be  reserved,  to  insure  perma- 
nency of  water  supply  for  irrigation. 
Much  progress  in  forestry  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year.  The  neces- 
sity for  perpetuating  our  forest  re- 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

of  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Fun  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Ohdkh  Through  Youk  Dhuggiht,  ok  Sunt 
by  Exphess  Pkkpaid. 

Price  a    Dottle  1 

Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  o., 
l't-tttlunia,  Cal. 


Every  Intelligent  market  gardener 
absolutely  needs  Maule's 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Pont  over  *S0,(XX1  to  publish.  If  vou 
have  a  garden  yon  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  It  to 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


sources,  whether  in  public  or  private 
hands,  is  recognized  now  as  never  be- 
fore. Progressive  lumbermen  are 
striving,  through  forestry,  to  give 
their  business  permanence. 

Other  great  business  interests  are 
awakening  to  the  need  of  forest  pres- 
ervation as  a  business  matter.  The 
Government's  forest  work  should  re- 
ceive from  the  Congress  hearty  sup- 
port, and  especially  support  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  the  forest  reserves 
against  fire.  The  forest  reserve  policy 
of  the  Government  has  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  reached 
a  condition  where  scientific  methods 
are  essential  to  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion. The  administrative  features  of 
forest  reserves  are  at  present  unsatis- 
factory, being  divided  between  three 
bureaus  of  two  departments.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  forest  reserves,  ex- 
cept those  involving  or  pertaining  to 
land  titles,  be  consolidated  in  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
-who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Is  spurious  or  untruthful.    It  needs 
nothing  luil  the  truth  tp  support  it.  It 
Is  undoubtedly  the  liest  veterinary 
■  remedy  known  to  man. 
|      Used and  Endorsed  by  Adam* 
Express  Company. 

I  uttle  s  American  Condition  Powders 

~Z?Pec      foT  >'"fn  b'ood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom 
TATTLE'S  FAMILY   ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains  bruises,  etc.    Klllsrain  i  nstantly.  Our  100- pane  lK)ok 
••Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mum. 
48T  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Franelnvo,  C«L 
*Vwar»  of  so-called  Elixirs- ■oar  rraiilnt  but  TnUle't. 
Aroid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief.  If  any. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality  i 
and  quantity  in  the  har- 
vest. Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


EVEN  THE  WIRE, 

and  mode  of  construction,  are  very  different 
Fence  Is  the  only  woven  fence  made  of 
MlKh-CarbOD  wire  stock.    That  Is  better. 
PA6E  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Michigan. 


Paire 
Basic, 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclnc  Coast. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature"s  best  gift  to  Impoverished  soli. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE 


BOSS 


...^r\n  Of  PCRftECTION 
p>  'Mtsy.f1  Orr.rllrH.GAIt  t-e 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

Pa>«i»rv>  f| 
*UVIi  ro£  gjuj  CatALactra  LV 


W1R 
FENC 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  £,  I  RON  WORKS 

 IS  rRlMOr,,  ST.  SIN  UUKCUrr 


YOU  LIE 

under  a  misunderstanding  if  you  think  we  cannot 
collect  your  old  outstanding  accounts,  notes,  etc.— 
in  fact,  any  legitimate  claim.    No  collection— no 
fee.   That's  the  way  we  handle  claims. 
Remember,  to-day  is  the  time  to  act. 

RIYERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 


TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quicklv 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun  burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samp]es.| 
PRICES: 

U  inches  long,  t  y.im  per  HK)0. 

14      ••         ••  10.00  " 

10      m         ..  n50  .. 

18       "          ••  12.50 

24       '•         "  lS.ul)  •• 

80      ••         ••  17.50 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere, 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Suite  18  Evans  Block, 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA. 


Single  and  Double  Acting 
Deep  Well  Pumps 

of  the  highest  efficiency 

STEAM  AND  GEARED  PUMPS 

upply  for  cities, 
I  factories. 


pumping  water  s 
rallroadi  and 


THE  DOWNIE  PUMP  COMPANY. 
Box  21.  Downlevllle,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  139. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  35-5  7.39-61  Firtt  St.,  San  Franciico.  Cel. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


REPAIRING 

TRUSS  and  CABLE 
FENCING. 

Should  a  strand 
become  broken 
or  the  one  near- 
est the  ground 
rust  out,  as  Is 
liable  to  be  the  case  with  all  wire 
fences  where  the  ground  is  wet,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  replace  the  injured 
strand.  The  length  depends  solely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  damage  as  it 
can  be  repaired  readily  from  post  to 
post. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
Pacific    Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 
401  Minion  Street,  San  Franciico. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agentt  Wanted  Everywhere. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange. 
WM.  DiLGEK,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  TJ.  S.  A, 


January  16,  1904. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOtSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM    HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOIjSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  N  i  li  s  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BCL.LS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BCI.ES — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  t.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.   Stock  for  sale. 

THE   SAN  GABRIEL   VALLEY   HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

A.GORDON,  Hueneme,VenturaCo.,Cal.  Breeder 
of  registered  "O.  I.  C."  (Ohio  Improved  Chester) 
Swine.   All  ages  for  sale. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal. 
Berkshire  Hogs.   Jersey  Cattle. 


Prize-winning 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg.Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN,  Cottonwood  Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


«  ,  ;njo  s<ii:i  amen iu  oi.,  sun  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


California's  Finest  Holsteins 

Herd  headed  by  sires  whose  dams  have  seven-day 
official  records  of  over  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter. 
Over  sixty  (60)  cows  and  heifers  in  our  herd  have 
official  advanced  registered  records. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

No.  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal ;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly: 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


Hwtr 

Jumps 
The  Track 


It  cannot  be 
pushed,  hooked 
or  blown  off 
and  it  doesn't 
bind  or  run 
hard  on  account  of  warping  of  door  or  siding. 
"The  best  hanger  on  eanh"  is  the 

FLEXIBLE  DOUBLE  TBEAD 
BARN  DOOR  HANGER. 

Hi  doubU  Rat  of  h»nrei-l  ruo§  on  both  gldes  of  Inserted  T  nil, 
whiohlBflexlble  on  the  w»M— accommodates  Itaelf  to  nil  Inequali- 
ties. Absolut*  center  draft.  Carrier  wheelt  are  roller  bearlne- 
Alw»Titru«nnd  e»§y  runnlnf,  never  out  of  order.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  H«t  Tool!  and  Hold  and  farm  hardware  appliances. 
Aik  for  our  catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  58  Brotdwif,  Fairfield,  la. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresuo"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Musi  Hutch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU/Vlfl,  CrtL, 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWUHILLA  aTOCK  FARM, 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


CRONK'S 

Improved 
Puller 


Staple  rui         11  in.  long 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

It  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
damps— all  in  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutter  that 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  It.  *  I  .<><>.  postage  paid 
CKONK  &  CARRIER  MFG.  CO..  Elmlra.N.  Y. 


I  Ear  Labels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
1  $1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stocktnen'f 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


F.S.BURCH 


Closing-Out  Sale! 
REGISTERED    BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Bargains  in  sows  bred  for  winter  and  spring  far- 
row.  JOS.  P.  KELLY,  Waddington,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f  'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

NO  HUMBUG  ■  Brighton's 

Bwlne  V,  Stock  Huker  ud  Cftlf  Dthoraer.    Stops  iwliw 
from  rooting.     Makes  4«  ulfferent  t»r  mirki.  EitnoU 
Horn*.  Price  II. 50.  Bond  II  for  trial.  If  1 1  lulta,  Mod  h»l-  |  1 
mat.  Pot'd  M»y  8, 1002.    Hog  ud  Ctlf  Holder  only  76o. 
OKORCK  BOOS,  Mir,.  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-11.  in  diameter  for,/; 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUYS  A  CARLOAD  OF 

Coulson's  Poultry  Foods. 

A.  De  Rezendes,  who  has  a  600-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  4  miles 
from  Tomales,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.,  this  week  gets  another  carload  of  Coul- 
son's Egg  Food  and  Chick  Food— ten  tons,  220  sacks,  of  the  Egg  Food  for 
the  laying  hens  and  five  tons,  110  sacks,  of  the  Little  Chick  Food. 

From  his  850  laying  hens  he  is  now  getting  over  40  dozen  eggs  a  day. 

Besides  the  laying  hens,  Mr.  Rezendes  also  has  about  1500  pullets, 
about  five  months  old,  that  will  start  laying  in  a  short  while;  and  he  is 
hatching  out  chicks  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  month.  He  has  already  raised 
nearly  4000  chicks  this  season,  which  are  now  big  enough  to  go  to  roost. 

All  these  Chicks  and  growing  Pullets  were  raised  on 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  Inc.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 

No.  46  Another  of  our 
ten  stock  sizes.  We 
make  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  special  sizes. 
These  houses  are  suit- 
able for  all  climates. 
They  are  strong  and 
substantial,  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  roofed 
with  the  best  material. 
Windows  and  doors  can 
be  placed  where  de- 
sired. Anyone  can  set 
them  up 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  with  Prices. 

BURNHAM- 

STANDEFORD  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Wash- 
ington St..  bet.  1st  and 
2nd,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office. 
40  New  Montgomery  St. 


IF 


WRITE  US. 


You  vaccinate  your  stock, 
You  contemplate  vaccinating, 
You  desire  information  about  vaccines, 
OUR  VACCINES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  PRICED,  RELIABLE  GOODS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

The  United  States  Vaccine  Company,  Inc. 

Klrke,  Geary  &  Co.,  Sacramento.  w~r~  w~%  1 — ^        rKJ  (f — >       {   *  T~\  I 

Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  ■     rvtiOI^VJ',  V_-</-%l — .% 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  a^ScSso 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MANUFACTURED  BY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


SgHjj 


WHY    IT'S  ROUND 


Whoever  saw  a  square  ben's  nest?  We  imitate  Nature's  way  In  the  "Iowa 
Round  Incubator."  As  result,  there  are  no  half  heated  corners— no 
superheated  centre  draughts — no  chilling  or  overheating  eggs.  Buy  a 
Round  Incubator,  the  Iowa,  and  get  big  per  cent  hatches.  Directions 
simple.   Ask  now  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  242,  Des  Moines.  Ia. 
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PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna, 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  9,  en- 
titled "The  Fit:,  lis  History.  Culture  and  Curin«." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH.  OR  $15  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  net 
trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  tig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  by  mail,  50e. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 


W.  HERBERT  StMSON.  Prop. 


CORNING.  CAL 


TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus.  Deciduous  anil  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON.  CAL 


Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY  |  brandvwine. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cnthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  besting  al]  notable 
■varieties  ox  wateinit-luiis,  we  now  recumiiu.-iid.e8i»Mi;iiiy, 

'•TendtTuwt'i-t lur  1  ioim'  Use  and   **  Kiut-ruia"  fur  both 

home  and  market.  We  think  they  are  the  best  obtainable. 
SeedR  10o  a  paper  in  Silver.  24.ouo  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  trrows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  irroes  sales  of  seeilsof  iliat 
variety.  <  Hiitlnni  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  ami  r,  i >.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale.  BAKTLETT 
PKAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  Rood  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
Hrst-elass  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOO  AN  MERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
W/rlte    for  Prices! 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

I'asndenn,  Cal. 

Is  offerini?  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  bet  ter 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  tSJTSSX 
5000  /Apple  Trees, 

$IO  per  lOO. 

4  to  6  ft.;  Extra  Well  Booted;  Clean;  Crafted 
on  Whole  Hoots  and  Free  from  All  Peat*. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Y.  N.  Pippin. 
Refer  to  Oiiy  Hank,  urn  raw  *ii»ui 

HENRY  SHAW. 
GLEN  MARY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  largest  antl  most  productive  berry  grown.  Red 
clear  through.  Many  berries  are  from  I  mo  2  inches 
in  diameter.  One  dozen  plants  25c:  1(10  for  if  1.25  bv 
mail.    If.  E.  ZIMMERMAN.  Fresno,  Cal. 


ROCKY  FORI)  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  *1.00  per  lt>. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  lu  st  FARMERS' AND  M  ER- 
i  II  A  NTS'  BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Large*  Nur«,y.    OTHERS  FAIL 


Fruit  11.... k  Kr.  o  It.Milt  ..(  7s  v,  ars' exp<  ri.  ncc 
'SIARk  BR05,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Himtsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


^DEWlY.STRONG&CO 

PATENTS 

P330MARKEn^!L^rF 


APPLE  TREES, 

MUIR  PEACHES, 

MAMMOTH  Blackberries, 

PRUNES,  APRICOTS,  CLING  PEACHES. 

Best  Rooted  Trees  that  Grow! 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


MEET 

ALL 
NEEDS 

Experience  has  established  It  as 
a  fact.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  You 
low  — they  grow.  1904  Seed 
Annual  postpaid  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


**THE,* 


liililn  Nursery 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading:  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root 

Estimates  Furnished  on  nil  Twists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


FREE 


f  you 
would 
get  out  of 
a  crop  all 
that  soil  and 
sun  can  do  for 
you  plant 

GREGORY'S 

SEEDS 

Sure,  safe,  reliable.   For  nearly  50 
years  the  standard.   Sold  under 
three  warrants.     Bend  for 
free  catalogue. 

j.j.H.dim.oiu  *  SON, 

■llMitMll 


PLACER  .*  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

PEACHES! 

TRIUMPH  The  Earliest  Yellow  Fr 
ELBERTA  The  Best  Mid-summer  Free. 

FOSTER,  EARLY  AND  LATE  CRAWFORD  MUIR, 
SALWAY,  ALEXANDER  AND  HALE'S  EARLY, 
1-H1LLIPS  AND  LEVI  CLING. 


Write  for  Pri 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co* 

NBWCABTLE,  <  A  f.I  FOKNIA. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  overStonsof  fruit 
on  Vt  acre.    For  descriptive  list,  address 
W  J  EMBREE 
Bura£Box  01.  El  Monte,  Lot  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIBE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Y/Vrlte-    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,j*j*j*j*  CALIFORNIA. 

°o  TREES! 

NO  RTHERN  GROVY/N! 

FULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free; 

REGISTERED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOOS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT.  OREGON. 


APRICOT 

 AND — 

/\l  mo 


PEACH.    Phillips  ClinR",  Levy's  and  Mulr. 

ALMOND  .  I.  X.  D.,  Non  Parell,  Ne  Plus 

Ultra.  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  ,  French  and  Suyar. 
COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 
APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS     all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  imm  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress-Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delirered  on  Wharf  in  San  Franc laco. 

W.  A.  REINH0LDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimafl  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  1o  make  a  Hrst-elass 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  aud  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tella  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.* 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francis«o.  Cal. 
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BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  J5.00  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips,  f  IS. 00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal, 


BLUE  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OP  100  EACH. 

Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Nurseries 


320  Aores 


Make  a  Specialty  of  all  kinds  of 

FRUIT  TREES 


-AND- 


O 


GRAPE  VINES 


UR  STOCK  IS  GROWN  ON  VIRGIN  SOIL  and  the  root  system  is 
perfect.    Do  not  buy  your  stock  until  you  get  our  prices. 


We  also  sell  the  Genuine  Commercial 


SMYRNA  FIG 


And  we  will  supply  our  customers  with  the  necessary  Fijr  Wasps  for  fer- 
tilizing this  fig  free  of  cost. 

Catalogue  free — address  , 

FT.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor, 
Box  42.  FRESNO,  GAL. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES 

We  shall  be  glad  to  book  your  orders  at  once  for  anything 
thai,  you  may  need  this  season  in  the  deciduous  fruit  tree 
line.  Our  stock  is  larger  and  better  than  ever.  If  you  have 
decided  just  what  varieties  you  will  plant  next  season, 
write  for  quotations.  If  you  are  undecided,  write  for  our 
new  Nursery  Catalogue.   It  is  mailed  for  5  cents  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL 

GROWERS  OF  TREES  AND  VINES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 


ESTABLISHED  186S. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ol  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  ot  the  Linda  Strawberry. 
S»"If  You  Want  TJnirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  .*^^^.>^^WATSONVILLE,  QAL. 


gPEAS  FROM  PUGET  SOUNEK 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  helped  us  to  developsome  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  axe  fox  in.  a.dva.nce  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas,  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER-: 
We  will  sand  1  ounce  ol  each  of  three  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  lor  1  0  cts.   Seud  your  order  today. 

LILLY,  BOGARDUS  <&  CO..  Dept.  fc  ,  Seattle  on  the  Sound. 


Chico  Nursery  Co. 


(INC) 


WE  OFFER  A  FULL  LINE,  INCLUDING 


CLING  PEACHES,  BLACK  WALNUTS, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS, 

CAROLINA  POPLARS, 


BUY 
STURDY 
CHICO 
TREES. 


grown  on  virgin  soil  and  free  from  bacterial  or 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests.  They  are  the 
kind  that  grow  and  FAY! 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE. 


'CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 


!200--3rd  St. 
Chico.  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE. 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    Sc  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REG 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND   INTRODUCERS  OF 

burbankS  new  plum-maynard, 

THE  GREAT  FROST-RESISTING 

TEUTON  APRICOT 

Also  the  most  complete  line  of  Deciduous 
Fruit,  Shade  and  O mamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  etc. ,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  our 
Traveling  Salesman,  or  write  for  complete 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 


5albm  Oregon 


12th  Street. 


e.4 


TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAHENTAL 
SHADE  TREES  for 
STREET  and  ROADSIDE. 


Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Grape  Vines,  Resisting  Vines. 

MTTT  TPThPQ  JORDAN  ALMOND,  CHESTNUT,  WALNUT  AND 
IN  U  1     1  IvXiCO  PISTACHIO  NUT. 

Complete  Stock  of  Large  Palms,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Climbers  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

New  Catalogue  of  72  Pages  Mailed  Free. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

VIII.  The  Nursery. 
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M  V  8 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW. 

You  need  one  for  your  VINEYARD, 

BECAUSE: 

It  has  greater  adjustment  than  any  other  disc. 

It  has  no  frame  above  the  discs  to  catch  on  trees  and  vines. 

It  is  lightest  draft  harrow  on  the  market. 

It  is  cheaper  to  operate. 

It  will  work  where  no  other  disc  can  work. 


PLOW. 

Index  Beam  and 
Swivel  Handles 

STEEL    SHARE    AND  MOULD. 

This  plow  is  made  specially 
for  our  California  trade.  The 
beam  is  double  indexed.  The 
handles  are  straight  and  swiv- 
eled  at  bottom  (see  cut).  Has  a 
good  high  standard,  giving 
plenty  of  clearance  in  trashy 
land. 

VV  9  is  same  as  M  V  8,  but 
with  Chilled  Bottom. 


DEERE     IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


The  FOUNDATION 

Of  Good  Agriculture  is  Good  Plowing* 

The  "cut  and  cover-'  principle  will  not  suffice  in  this  progressive  age. 
Good  plowing  presupposes  the  use  of  a  good  plow.  One  with  a  PERFECT 
MOULDBOARD — just  the  right  curvature  to  place  the  furrow  in  the  best 
position  for  the  admission  of  light,  air  and  moisture;  one  that  cuts  a  furrow 
slice  of  EVEN  DEPTH  AND  EVEN  WIDTH— both  PRIME  REQUISITES 
TO  GOOD  PLOWING;  one  that  applies  the  draft  exactly  at  the  center, 
which  makes  a  plow  run  easy;  one  having  all  wearing  parts  perfectly 
chilled,  meaning  long  wear  and  no  corrosion;  one  that  is  economic  of  re- 
pairs. All  these  points  and  many  others  are  covered  perfectly  by  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plows. 

*  ^  SOLD  BY  EVERY  OLIVER  AGENT  EVERYWHERE.  j> 

Descriptive  Matter  Upon  Application. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


No.  23  for  Two  Horses.   Works  6 1-2  ft.  and  has  Flexible  Gang  Bars. 


Is  not  a  special  tool,  as  some  have 
supposed;  but,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  general  purpose  harrow  that  will 
do  the  whole  business,  viz: 


IT  WILL  CRUSH,  CUT,  LIFT, 
TURN,  SMOOTH  AND  LEVEL, 
ALL  IN   ONE  OPERATION. 


While  pre  eminently  adapted  for  heavy,  stubborn  land,  It  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  levers  and 
runners  to  do  perfect  work  on  the  lightest  soil.  The  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  Coulters  in- 
sure the  cutting  over  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  spike,  spring,  or 
pointed  teeth,  there  is  littie.  if  any,  tendency  to  disturb  sod  or  trash  that  has  been  turned  under  by  the 
plow.    It  not  only  prepares  a  perfect  seed  bed,  but  will  also  cover  seed  in  the  best  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Coulters  all  slope  backwards,  thus  presenting  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance, and  as  they  are  beveled  and  ground  to  an  edge,  the  draft  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  variety  of  sizes  are  made,  working  3  ft.  to  13(4  feet  wide,  adapted  to  small  as  well  as  large  farms, 
and  to  the  orchard,  berry  patch  and  garden. 

As  now  made,  the  "Acme"  is  the  cheapest  riding  harrow  in  use— In  fact.  It  costs  about  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  drag,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  use  for  harrows. 

Being  made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron,  it  is  practically  Indestructible.  Nothing  but  the 
Coulters  can  possibly  wear,  and  these  are  readily  replaced  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     SACRAMENTO,     LOS  ANGELES, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Dairy  Industry  in  Riverside  County. 

As  an  instance  of  the  advance  of  desirable  diversifi- 
cation in  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
counties  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  dairying  has  be- 
come quite  an  important  industry  of  Riverside  county 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  production  has  pro- 
ceeded considerably  beyond  local  needs.  Formerly  the 
county  products  were  almost  exclusively  range  stock 
and  the  fruit,  but  dairying  has  advanced  and  is  car- 
ried on  almost  exclusively  on  irrigated  land. 

The  Rincon  and  Beaumont  districts  are  the  pioneer 
regions  in  dairying,  the  business  having  been  carried 
on  quite  extensively  in  these  sections  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Riverside  creamery,  established  about 
six  years  ago  by  J.  W.  Chase,  is  now  handling  the 
heaviest  output  of  the  county  and  has  largely  devel- 
oped the  dairy  industry  around  the  city  of  Riverside. 
This  plant  has  a  skimming  station  at  West  Riverside, 
and  for  the  month  of  December  just  passed  manu- 
factured 16,720  pounds  of  butter,  which  will  net  the 
patrons  about  $5000  for  the  month,  being  an  average 
of  $1.55  per  100  pounds  for  their  milk,  though  each 
patron  is  paid  according  to  the  Babcock  test.  An- 
other creamery  in  Riverside  county  is  located  at  San 
Jacinto.  Their  present  output  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8000  pounds  per  month.  There  is  a  large 
skimming  station  at  Rincon,  the  cream  being  shipped 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  a  small  creamery  plant  at 
Hemet,  whose  butter  is  contracted  to  Los  Angeles 
parties.  The  dairying  around  Beaumont  is  mostly 
large  private  dairies,  shipping  their  butter  to  Los 
Angeles  and  other  points. 

The  class  of  stock  used  by  Riverside,  Rincon  and 
San  Jacinto  dairymen  is  mostly  a  mixture  of  Short- 
horn and  Jersey  grades,  with  occasionally  a  few 
grade  Holsteins.  There  are  three  or  four  breeders 
of  pure  bred  Jerseys  in  the  county,  the  Jersey  being 
the  only  breed  represented  by  herds  of  thorough- 
breds. 

The  animals  whose  portraits  appear  on  this  page 
belong  to  the  Venadera  herd  of  registered  Jerseys, 
owned  by  Mr.  Guy  H.  Miller  of  Riverside.  This  is  a 
herd  composed  of  registered  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  It  was  founded  in  1896  by  the  purchase  of  six 
pedigreed  cows  of  high  individual  merit  as  a  starter. 
Later  the  bull  Harry  B.  Gordon  was  purchased  of 
Charter  Oak  herd  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  to  head  this 
herd.  The  herd  is  now  composed  largely  of  the 
heifers  from  these  animals.  Marigold's  Exile  King 
was  purchased  in  1902  from  the  St.  Omer  herd,  in 
Maryland,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 


A  Strange  Erosion — The  Horseshoe,  Park  Co.,  Colo. 


Something  over  four  years  ago  the  method  of 
weighing  each  cow's  milk  daily  and  testing  it  twice 
monthly  was  adopted,  and  is  still  continued,  so  that 
the  yearly  work  of  each  cow  is  known.  A  number  of 
the  cows  have  made  over  400  pounds  of  butter  per 
year,  and  a  few  over  500  pounds,  as  shown  by  this 
method  of  weighing  and  testing.  In  four  years  the 
herd  has  made  an  average  of  6102  pounds  of  milk,  385 
pounds  butter,  or  330  pounds  butter  fat,  per  cow 
per  year.  This  includes  cows  of  all  ages,  from 
twenty-two  months  to  ten  years.  For  the  four  years, 
on  an  average,  17*%  of  the  herd  has  been  two-year- 
old  heifers  with  first  calves. 

The  Venadera  herd  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
show  ring  at  the  annual  exhibits  of  the  Jersey  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  Southern  California,  and  is  the 
champion  herd  of  southern  California,  having  won 
first  on  herd  of  bull  and  four  cows  at  both  annual 
shows,  and  never  having  been  beaten  in  this  class. 
Gold  Drop's  Maud,  of  this  herd,  was  the  sweepstakes 
cow  at  both  exhibits.  She  has  never  been  beaten  in 
the  show  ring,  and  also  won  the  butter  fat  contest, 
making  for  the  forty-eight  hours  of  the  test  the  rec- 
ord of  79.55  pounds  milk  and  4.375  pounds  of  fat. 


Of  the  eleven  standard  tests  of  Jersey  cows  made 
in  California  under  the  rules  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  five  have  been  made  in  the  Venadera 
herd,  the  last  one  being  that  of  Signora  Bruce,  the 
first  California  cow  to  make  a  test  under  the  new  rules 
of  the  club  for  authenticated  fat  tests.  Signora 
Bruce  made  for  the  seven  days  of  the  test  250  pounds 
of  milk,  14.45  pounds  of  butter,  85%  fat.  She  was 
three  years  and  ten  months  of  age  at  the  time  of  test. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Harry  B.  Gordon  and  was  bred 
in  the  Venadera  herd. 

A  Queer  Piece  of  Earth  Sculpture. 

Very  queer  are  the  products  of  erosion  and  quick 
is  the  mind  of  man  to  liken  the  forms  of  earth  sculp- 
ture to  things  familiar  to  him.  Sometimes  the  re- 
semblance is  remote,  sometimes  very  striking,  and  of 
the  latter  kind  many  have  entered  into  literature 
and  have  well  served  writers'  purposes.  On  this 
page  is  a  peculiar  form  of  erosion  known  as  the  horse- 
shoe and  located  in  Park  county.  Colorado.  It  is  J 
mile  in  width  and  said  to  be  nearly  as  great  in  depth, 
and  is  quite  famous  in  its  district  as  an  interesting 
affair. 


Marigold's  Exile  King  and  Nettie  Underwood,  of  the  Venadera  Herd,  Owned  by  Guy  H.  Miller,  Riverside. 
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The  Week. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  week  is  the  rain  which 
extended  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  and 
revived  both  courage  and  vegetation  in  places  where 
the  clouds  have  come  but  little  this  season.  The  fact 
that  the  skies  have  not  lost  their  cunning  will  be  as- 
suring to  many  people  even  where  the  water  proved 
'less  than  hoped  for.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the 
State  the  conditions  are  promising  and  people  should 
be  careful  not  to  do  too  little  in  the  way  of  planting 
and  sowing  through  fear  of  doing  too  much.  If  the 
ground  is  fairly  wet  down  tree  planting  should  pro- 
ceed as  planned,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  delay  orders  at 
the  nurseries  until  there  comes  such  a  rush  for  stock 
that  delay  in  packing  and  shipping  becomes  unavoid- 
able. It  is  better  to  order  the  trees  and  get  them 
into  the  ground  than,  to  rush  the  planting  at  a  late 
date  and  not  do  it  well.  More  trees  fail  from  care- 
less planting  and  cultivation  than  from  lack  of  rain- 
fall. 

Speculative  wheat  is  booming  at  Chicago,  but  little 
influence  of  it  is  discernible  here  thus  far,  though 
futures  are  holding  their  own.  Spot  wheat  is  un- 
changed but  the  traffic  is  slow:  no  charters  and  no 
clearances  being  reported  this  week,  and  some  dis- 
engaged ships  are  going  out  in  ballast  to  seek  a  bet- 
ter demand  at  other  ports.  Spot  barley  is  un- 
changed and  little  is  doing  in  futures,  which  fluctuate 
somewhat.  Oats  are  holding  fast  and  choice  corn  is 
firm.  Beans  are  quiet  and  steady.  Bran  is  in  a  lit- 
tle better  supply  but  firmly  held,  and  so  are  mid- 
dlings, which  are  not  in  heavy  stock.  Horse  hay  is 
still  very  firm,  while  cow  hay  is  easy:  3000  tons  of 
the  former  grade  is  in  preparation  for  shipment  to 
Manila,  which  helps  the  tone  a  little.  Beef  is  firm, 
mutton  higher  and  pork  for  retail  sale  firm  at  pre- 
vious figures.  Fancy  fresh  butter  is  scarce  and 
high,  while  lower  grades  are  weaker  for  fear  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  East,  where  the  situation  is  a  little 
slack.  Old  cheese  is  going  low;  some  old  Eastern 
said  to  be  going  below  cost.  Eggs  are  being  ham- 
mered down  and  the  highest  priced  are  dragging 
while  common  fresh  are  being  bought  to  ship  East. 
Young  chickens  are  firm:  turkeys  are  not  in  much 
demand.  The  best  potatoes  are  rising  with 
signs  of  a  speculative  movement.  Onions 
are  easier,  but  there  is  no  marked  decline.  Cabbage 
is  being  taken  for  the  East  and  is  advancing. 
Oranges  are  weak,  as  the  demand  is  slack,  and  many 
offering.  Lemons  are  very  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Fancy  apples  still  go  well  and  poor  are  uncalled  for. 
The  wholesale  market  for  dried  fruits  is  quiet,  but 
there  is  considerable  outward  movement.  One 
steamer  takes  571.258  pounds  of  prunes  for  Europe, 


and  another  32,000  for  Belgium  direct.  For  British 
Columbia,  12,000  pounds  of  assorted  fruits  have  gone 
out.  Nuts  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  The  local  honey 
market  is  slow,  but  some  is  going  abroad.  Hops  are 
strong;  15,000  pounds  have  started  for  Sydney,  and 
as  much  more  for  India  and  Peru.  Wool  is  in  pretty 
good  shape;  82,000  pounds  have  taken  steamer  for 
New  York,  and  local  scourers  are  busy  getting  ready 
for  shipment  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  sheep  and  the  forests 
was  freely  discussed  in  detail  last  week  by  the 
flock  owners  who  gathered  at  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Convention  in  Portland.  The  talk  was, 
of  course,  on  the  sheep  side  of  the  question,  and 
this  should  be  widely  understood.  The  flock  own- 
ers believe  that  the  Government,  in  setting  aside  ex- 
tensive forest  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
irrigation  and  bettering  natural  water  supplies,  was 
going  to  the  extreme  and  cutting  down  the  ranges 
to  an  unwarranted  degree.  The  result  is  that  the 
interests  of  the  sheepmen  are  suffering,  and  many 
are  being  forced  out  of  business.  While  they  admit 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  water  sheds,  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
and  tfie  interests  of  the  sheepmen  be  taken  care 
of  at  the  same  time.  It  was  held  that  this  would 
ultimately  be  attained  if  they  could  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  trans- 
ferring the  executive  control  of  public  lands  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot,  forester  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  present,  and  we 
hope  to  have  later  his  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  reports  of  the  meeting  by  telegraph  credit  him 
with  stating  that  the  intention  of  the  Government 
was  to  permit  stockmen  to  use  ranges  under  regula- 
tions to  be  determined  upon,  so  that  exclusive  ranges 
may  be  afforded  law-abiding  sheep  raisers  for  use  so 
long  as  they  observe  the  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  reserves.  This  seems  a  rational  proposi- 
tion. It  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  forests  should  be  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
They  should  support  population  and  furnish  liveli- 
hood. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  about  prunes.  It 
is  said  that  about  60%  of  the  prune  holders  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  have  signed  an  agreement  not  to 
sell  their  holdings  at  less  than  a  23 -cent  basis,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  concentrate  the  balance  of 
the  holdings  under  the  same  agreement.  The  ground 
for  this  action  is  the  showing  that  there  are  but  com- 
paratively few  cars  of  prunes  still  on  the  Pacific 
coast:  that  all  the  Eastern  markets  are  practically 
bare  of  stocks,  and  that  the  situation,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  very  strong.  Those  who  need  money 
immediately  are  informed  that  the  executive  commit- 
tee appointed  by  a  growers'  convention  last  Satur- 
day is  prepared  to  warehouse  prunes  at  a  nominal 
charge  and  advance  nearly  the  value  that  could  now 
be  realized  for  them,  giving  the  holder  the  benefit  of 
any  rise  in  price  that  may  come.  This  looks  like  a 
business-like  proposition  for  all  who  desire  to  see 
what  there  is  in  the  future. 

Another  piece  of  news  about  prunes  is  that  the 
long  pending  suit  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation vs.  C.  W.  Childs  and  others,  to  prevent  these 
"liquidators"  from  proceeding  with  their  undertaking 
has  been  decided  by  Judge  Hyland  in Tavor  of  the  liqui- 
dators, who  are  authorized  to  receive  the  books  and 
assets  of  the  plaintiff  on  giving  proper  receipts. 
The  court  approves  the  accounts  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  relieves  them  from  all  responsibility 
and  liability.  Now  we  shall  see  how  fast  the  liquida- 
tors will  liquidate. 

Good  road  legislation  at  Washington  seems  to  be 
much  alive  this  winter,  and  the  proposition  of  Col. 
Brownlow  of  Tennessee  that  the  national  govern- 
ment should  join  the  States  in  road  building  is  con- 
tinually commanding  wider  interest.  As  we  have 
previously  stated  Col.  Brownlow  proposes  that  Con- 
gress shall  appropriate  $24,000,000  as  national  aid  for 
the  building  of  wagon  roads.  This  money  is  to  be 
distributed  according  to  the  population  of  each  of  the 
States  except  that  the  States  having  less  than 
7011.01)0  people  are  to  receive  a  minimum  amount 
of  $250,000.  Each  State,  county  or  town  re- 
ceiving national  aid  must  add  a  like  amount. 
This  bill  will  result  in  the.  spending  of  $48,000,000 


for  the  building  of  wagon  roads,  and  will  build 
from  100  to  500  miles  of  road  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Colonel  Brownlow  says  that  we  have 
over  200,00(1  miles  of  the  finest  railway  in  the  world, 
more  miles  of  railway  than  all  the  rest  of  the  globe 
put  together,  yet  we  have  the  poorest  wagon  roads 
of  any  civilized  country.  He  believes  that  no  one 
thing  will  do  this  country  so  much  good  as  the  build- 
ing of  wagon  roads,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill.  As 
these  are  to  be  built  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
they  will  be  especially  valuable  as  an  object  lesson. 
Experience  has  shown  that  wherever  good  roads  ex- 
ist every  one  wants  more  of  them. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Interplanting  Vines  and  Figs. 

To  THI  Editor: — In  planting  figs  and  grape  vines 
on  the  same  land,  what  should  the  distances  be  ?  We 
expect  to  plant  Calimyrna  figs  and  Tokay,  Malaga 
and  Sultana  grapes.  The  land  is  good,  sandy  loam, 
not  less  than  10  feet  to  hardpan.  and  has  been 
cropped  with  grain  for  more  than  thirty  years. — 
Enquirer.  Modesto. 

Figs  for  permanent  value  should  not  be  nearer 
than  40  feet  each  way,  and  the  way  irrigated  vines 
grow  in  your  valley,  especially  the  varieties  which 
you  mention,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  plant  them 
nearer  than  8  feet  apart,  especially  as  they  are  to  be 
partly  robbed  of  sunlight  by  the  fig  trees.  If.  then, 
the  fig  trees  are  40  feet  apart,  and  between  them 
three  rows  of  grape  vines  8  feet  from  each  other  and 
the  outside  row  12  feet  from  the  fig  trees,  it  would 
be  about  the  right  division  of  distances,  for  the 
grapes  will  surely  be  of  less  account  if  they  are 
planted  nearer  to  the  trees  and  at  the  same  time 
they  may  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  trees 
themselves.  There  is  considerable  opportunity  for 
differences  of  opinion  in  this  matter,  as  sometimes 
the  vines  are  crowded  more  closely  to  the  trees  and 
the  vineyard  is  expected  to  be  of  rather  short  dura- 
tion— rows  of  vines  near  the  trees  to  be  taken  out 
first  ai.d  so  on.  But  you  have  such  strong  growers 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Sultana  vines  a  variety  which 
must  be  trained  to  high  stakes,  the  distances  men- 
tioned are  on  the  whole  best.  If  this  ground  has 
proved  successful  for  grain  growing  for  so  long  a 
period,  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  good 
soil  and  you  may  expect  also  when  the  deep-rooting 
vines  and  trees  come  upon  it  they  will  help  themselves 
to  layers  of  soil  which  are  unreached  by  the  grain: 
consequently  will  make  a  growth  wherever  they  have 
a  depth  of  soil  such  as  you  speak  of,  providing  they 
are  given  moisture  enough  to  render  its  fertility 
available. 

California  Barley  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — As  barley  growing  is  so  great  an 
industry  in  California,  1  presume  you  can  tell  us  of  a 
good  book  or  report  which  gives  details  of  California 
methods  and  where  we  can  get  seed  of  the  varieties 
which  do  best,  and  which  would  help  us  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  growers  to  the  advantage  in  grow- 
ing brewing  barley.  Such  information  would  be  very 
acceptable.  —  Bh ewers,  Australia. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  publications  cover- 
ing the  point  which  you  mention.  Barley  growing  in 
California  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  field  in- 
dustries— in  fact,  so  generally  understood  and  so 
common  that  no  one  has  ever  undertaken  to  write  in 
detail  about  it  and  very  few  to  pursue  experiments 
with  different  cultures  or  with  different  varieties. 
We  are  growing  in  different  parts  of  California  some- 
thing which  is  called  Chevalier,  derived,  of  course, 
from  the  English  Chevalier  varieties,  but  just  how 
far  modified  by  local  conditions  and  by  continuous  re- 
production without  selection  we  cannot  say.  There 
is  also  growing  in  California  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  what  is  called  "just  common  barley.'' 
Our  exports  to  Europe,  which  are  this  year  thus  far 
considerably  larger  than  the  wheat  exports,  consist 
of  Chevalier,  also  of  the  larger  grains  of  common 
barley,  very  much  of  the  latter  being  run  through 
cleaners  and  graders  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 
small  seeds  and  render  the  balance  acceptable  as  ex- 
port barley.  It  is  large  and  bright  and  apparently 
very  acceptable  to  brewers,  not  because  any  par- 
ticular effort  has  been  made  by  growers  here  toward 
the  production  of  fine  types,  but  because  the  natural 
conditions  seem  to  bring  any  kind  of  barley  up  to  its 
highest  estate.  Recently  there  has  been  a  lit! It- 
interest  in  the  direction  of  getting  better  varieties, 
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but  it  is  altogether  too  soon  to  state  whether  any  of 
these  are  better  than  the  varieties  commonly  grown 
or  not.  In  California  we  sow  barley  all  the  way  from 
January  to  March,  according  to  local  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, etc.  Barley  is  the  staple  feeding  grain  in 
California,  taking  the  place  of  oats,  which  are  more 
subject  to  rust  and  therefore  grown  only  in  small 
quantities  in  certain  localities.  This  export  of  barley 
in  large  amounts  is  quite  new;  and  although  it  is 
stimulating  to  growers  to  put  in  larger  acreages  of 
this  grain  instead  of  so  much  wheat,  we  cannot  claim 
yet  to  be  adding  anything  in  the  way  of  intelligent 
effort  toward  the  production  of  better  type,  either 
by  culture  or  selection. 

Sterility  of  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — My  cherry  trees  are  near  the 
ocean  on  rich  soil  and  protected  from  the  winds. 
They  grow  well,  but  though  nine  years  old,  they  fail 
to  bear.  What  is  the  reason  ? — Reader,  San  Mateo 
county. 

There  are  three  points  to  make  in  connection  with 
this  question.  First — Cherry  trees  which  are  growing 
very  vigorously  in  deep,  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  available,  sometimes  will  make  such  a  strong 
wood  growth  year  after  year  that  the.  blossoms  are 
not  effective,  and  such  trees  may  continue  to  grow 
without  fruiting  until  after  the  tenth  year.  Second — 
The  failure  of  cherry  trees  to  bear  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  lack  of  pollination;  for  instance,  the  Royal 
Ann,  which  is  a  popular  cherry  in  California,  if 
planted  without  association  with  other  varieties,  is 
usually  a  very  shy  bearer,  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  true  of  other  varieties,  although  the  fact  is  not  so 
often  observed.  The  Royal  Ann  is  usually  much  more 
satisfactory  in  bearing  when  Black  Tartarian  trees 
are  adjacent,  or  when  a  certain  number  of  grafts  of 
the  Black  Tartarian  are  put  into  the  Royal  Ann 
tree.  Third — There  are  places  very  near  the  coast 
where  cherry  trees  fail  to  set  the  fruit  because  the 
bloom  may  come  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  is 
too  low  for  the  bees  to  work  freely,  or  the  bloom 
seems  to  be  sometimes  rendered  ineffective  by  cold 
rains  during  the  blooming  time.  Any  one  of  these 
conditions  may  occur  in  connection  with  our  corre- 
spondent's trees.  Either  the  first  or  second,  how- 
ever, being  the  most  likely  to  occur.  Of  course,  a 
very  practical  recourse  would  be  to  graft  over  these 
unproductive  trees  with  some  other  variety,  if  an- 
other variety  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  same 
location.  Top  grafting  of  cherry  trees  is  quite  easy 
by  ordinary  methods,  and  has  been  largely  done  in 
this  State. 

Death  From  Old  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — Every  year  we  find  in  our  orchard 
quite  a  number  of  dead  prune  trees,  and,  although  we 
replant  every  year  or  so,  the  trees  die  out  again. 
Sometimes  the  trees  attain  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years  before  they  show  any  signs  of  dying.  The 
spots  where  these  trees  die  grow  larger  every  year, 
so  that  now  we  have  about  300  dead  trees.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  orchard  is  the  finest  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  roots  show  a  white  fungus  and  are  quite  rotten. 
Most  of  these  trees  are  on  peach  root.  The  spots 
where  the  trees  are  planted  were  once  covered  by 
oak  and  laurel.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  I 
am  to  do  with  this  ground,  as  I  wish  to  plant  out 
again  this  year  ?  Do  you  think  a  myrobolan  root 
would  help  me  out  any  ? — P.  D. ,  San  Jose. 

The  failure  of  the  trees  is  due  to  the  communication 
of  root-rot  fungus  from  the  decaying  roots  of  the  old 
wild  trees  to  the  fruit  trees.  Whenever  this  occurs 
it  is  liable  to  spread,  because  the  infested  fruit  tree 
roots  themselves  become  new  centers  of  infection. 
Cleared  land  should  be  thoroughly  grubbed.  The 
proper  treatment  is  to  remove  all  roots  of  the  dead 
fruit  trees  and  other  decaying  roots  as  deeply  as  you 
can  afford  to  dig,  and  give  the  land  a  good  dressing 
with  lime  and  plow  deeply  before  planting.  The 
myrobolan  root  is  hardier  than  the  peach  and  less 
likely  to  decay  from  any  cause. 

English  Walnuts  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  possible  to  grow  English 
walnuts  successfully  on  our  sandy  loam  soils  ? — New 
Comer,  Modesto. 

A  sandy  loam  is,  presumably,  good  for  fruit  grow- 
ing, providing  the  hardpan  is  not  too  near  to  the 
surface.  You  ought  to  have  at  least  8  or  10  feet  of 
free  soil  to  do  well  with  the  English  walnut,  which  is 
a  deep  rooting  tree  and  needs  moisture  in  constant 
supply,  but  not  in  excess.    For  this  reason  you  need 


a  soil  in  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  deeply  and 
from  which  surplus  water  will  not  be'  prevented  from 
escaping  by  hardpan.  To  succeed,  however,  with 
English  walnuts  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  it  is  best 
not  to  plant  the  varieties  which  are  largely  grown  in 
California,  but  rather  to  choose  the  French  varieties, 
the  Preparturiens,  Mayette,  Parisien,  Chaberte,  etc. 
They  are  less  liable  to  die-back;  also  seem  to  resist 
the  leaf  burning  better  than  the  southern  California 
seedlings.  You  can  get  these  varieties  grafted  on 
the  black  walnut  root  from  most  nurserymen  and 
they  are  on  the  whole  safest  to  plant. 

Danger  in  Open-Center  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — At  a  Farmers'  Institute  at  Rum- 
sey,  Yolo  county — a  locality  where  it  is  seldom  cool 
from  April  to  November — the  question  was  asked: 
"Why  are  there  so  many  dead  twigs  in  our  trees  ?  " 
Instantly  came  the  answer:  "  Your  trees  are  too 
thick;  open  them  up;  let  the  sun  in."  Any  one  with 
any  knowledge  of  orchards  knows  the  result  of  cut- 
ting out  the  centers  of  old  trees  in  our  hot  interior 
valleys.  And  to-day  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rumsey  are  so  badly  burned  by  the  sun,  from  a  lit- 
eral following  of  the  "  scientific  "  advice  given  above, 
as  to  be  almost  worthless.  If  the  man  giving  that 
advice  had  paid  as  dearly  for  his  knowledge  as  many 
have  by  following  his  advice,  he  would  doubtless  have 
qualified  it  or  withheld  it  entirely. 

In  early  spring  healthy  trees  on  good  soil  are  apt 
to  throw  out  more  spurs  and  twigs  than  they  can 
nourish  through  the  heat  of  summer,  when  moisture 
becomes  deficient,  and,  on  the  principle  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  the  weaker  growth  gives  way  to 
the  stronger  growth  on  the  extremities  of  the  limbs. 
Long  experience  under  such  circumstances  has 
taught  that  a  judicious  removal  of  suckers  and 
growth  throughout  the  tree,  together  with  a  heavy 
cutting  back  of  the  new  growth  on  tops  of  trees  and 
a  thorough  and  continued  cultivation,  will  remedy  the 
evil  in  question  ;  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  growth  on  west  side  of  limbs  be  removed  so  as  to 
allow  the  afternoon  sun  to  strike  them  directly.  No 
two  trees  can  be  pruned  just  the  same,  and  one  must 
use  his  own  judgment  rather  than  follow  promiscuous 
scientific  advice. — F.  O.,  Suisun. 

You  are  undoubtedly  right  in  making  the  point 
that  one  has  to  be  careful  about  opening  the  centers 
of  fruit  trees  in  the  hot  valleys,  and  you  are  right 
also  that  the  failure  of  twigs  in  such  places  is  not  due 
to  shade  so  often  as  to  failure  of  moisture  in  midsum- 
mer. The  speaker  to  whom  you  allude  was  mistaken, 
and  in  giving  the  advice  he  was  not  scientific.  You 
seem  to  imply  an  arraignment  of  speakers  who  ap- 
pear at  these  meetings.  You  will  no  doubt  have 
occasion  to  do  so,  for  they  are  human  enough  to  make 
mistakes,  and  when  they  do  so  they  are  not  scien- 
tific at  all.  To  be  scientific  is  to  be  right ;  nothing 
less  than  that — and  a  man  who  is  right  on  any  point 
is  scientific  on  that  point,  whether  he  is  on  the  plat- 
form or  on  the  benches.  Of  course,  we  shall  always 
have  mistakes,  both  on  platform  and  benches,  so  long 
as  it  is  human  to  err. 

Poisoning  Coyotes. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  much  troubled  by  coyotes 
around  Dixon  and  are  very  desirous  of  forming  a 
county  association  among  the  sheep  growers  for  their 
extermination.  Could  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  tell 
us  whether  any  other  county  has  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  where  we  could  get  copies  of  their  by-laws, 
etc.  Also,  could  you  enlighten  me,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper,  as  to  the  most  effective 
methods  of  trapping  or  poisoning  them.  Such  advice 
will  be  very  gratefully  received  in  this  community  at 
the  present  time. — Quizzer,  Dixon. 

Successful  coyote  poisoning  was  described  on  page 
307  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  14, 
1903.  There  are  local  associations  of  stock  growers 
in  some  counties,  but  we  have  no  detailed  knowledge 
of  them.  If  some  reader  is  interested  in  such  neigh- 
borhood or  county  organization  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  send  us  an  account  of  their  methods  and 
results. 

Another  Cover  for  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor: — Noting  the  enquiry  in  the  current 
week's  number  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  a 
good  covering  for  tree  wounds,  may  I  suggest  that  a 
very  excellent  application  is  coal  tar  in  which  has 
been  melted  finely  powdered  resin?  Put  it  on  warm. 
It  is  cheap  and  will  prove  very  satisfactory. — A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa. 

Yes,  and  the  coal  tar  boiled  a  little  is  pretty  good 
without  the  resin,  though  this  addition  of  resin  is  an 
improvement.    We  commended  paint  because  it  is 
not  convenient  to  get  coal  tar  at  all  places  distant 
I  from  gas  factories. 


Gypsum  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  advise  me  where 
I  can  purchase  gypsum  for  fertilizing  purposes  ?— 
W.  H.  Comstock,  Folsom. 

Gypsum  is  another  commodity  which  should  be  con- 
stantly advertised  in  our  columns.  Its  uses  are  sev- 
eral, and  it  is  well  worth  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
profitably  supplied  in  this  State.  So  long,  however, 
as  agriculturists  do  not  know  where  they  can  get  it 
at  fair  rates,  the  consumption  will  be  small.  Direct 
trade  with  farmers  can  be  had  by  suitable  advertis- 
ing. We  give  the  trade  the  chance  to  write  to  Mr. 
Comstock. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  18,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  temperature  during  the  week  was  about  normal, 
with  cold  nights  and  severe  frosts.  Fogs  prevailed  in 
the  river  districts.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  all  sections  at  the 
close  of  the  week.  The  soil  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  plowing  and  seeding. 
Early  sown  grain  is  looking  well,  and  prospects  are  good 
for  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful,  but  its  growth  has  been  somewhat  checked  by 
cold  weather.  The  rain  will  undoubtedly  prove  bene- 
ficial to  grain  and  grass.  Stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  are  looking  well  and  cultivation 
is  in  progress.  No  material  damage  has  been  done  by 
the  frost. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  cool  most  of  the  week,  with 
frequent  fogs  along  the  coast  and  heavy  frosts  in  the 
interior.  Rain  fell  in  all  sections  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  and  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  southern 
districts,  where  the  soil  had  become  very  dry  and  pas- 
turage had  nearly  failed.  In  the  central  and  northern 
sections  early  sown  grain  and  grass  continue  in  good 
condition,  but  growth  has  been  retarded  by  cold 
weather.  The  rainfall  in  the  southern  sections  will  en- 
able farmers  to  resume  plowing  and  seeding,  and  with 
favorable  conditions  through  the  spring  it  is  probable 
that  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay  will  be  raised.  The 
loss  of  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo  was  not 
so  great  as  reported.  Tree  and  vine  planting  and  prun- 
ing are  progressing  rapidly. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  clear,  cool  weather,  with  foggy  mornings 
and  frequent  heavy  frosts,  prevailed  during  the  week. 
A  generous  rain  fell  over  the  entire  valley  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  plowing  and  seeding,  and  starting  grass  and 
early  sown  grain.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing, 
and  the  grain  crop  will  soon  be  planted  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley;  in  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions, where  operations  were  delayed  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather,  plowing  and  seeding  will  be  commenced. 
Grass  and  early  sown  grain  in  the  northern  section  have 
made  but  little  growth,  owing  to  cold  weather;  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  dry  feed  is  very  scarce 
and  stock  are  suffering,  but  the  recent  rain  with  season- 
able weather  will  soon  make  green  feed  plentiful.  Prun- 
ing and  cleaning  orchards  and  vineyards  are  progressing 
rapid  1  y . 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  week.  Light  rain  commenced  Sunday  afternoon, 
continuing  into  the  night  in  nearly  all  sections.  This  is 
the  first  general  rain  since  September,  and,  though  com- 
paratively light,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable 
benefit.  The  precipitation  in  some  places  was  more  than 
half  an  inch,  and  this  will  soften  the  soil,  start  pasturage 
and  improve  orchards.  The  observer  at  San  Diego  re- 
ports that  less  rain  had  fallen  up  to  the  Kith  than  in  any 
season  since  1849.  A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
recently  in  water  development  through  the  sinking  of 
wells. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Long  drought  broken 
Sunday  night  by  general  rain.  No  reports  yet  received 
regarding  amount,  but  appears  too  light  to  do  much 
good  in  the  south.  If  grain  sprouts  the  continued 
drought  would  cause  damage. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, January  20,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last   Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Eureka  

3.45 

23.18 

23.37 

22  77 

58 

32 

Red  Bluff  

.78 

13.59 

13.60 

14  14 

60 

30 

Sacramento  

.36 

5.20 

6.71 

9.82 

60 

34 

San  Francisco  

.88 

7.10 

6  15 

12.49 

56 

42 

Fresno  

.52 

1.44 

3.21 

4.29 

60 

30 

Independence  

T 

.42 

0.83 

2.26 

58 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . . 

1.08 

1.90 

5.00 

10.32 

82 

34 

Los  Angeles  

.14 

.57 

4.97 

8.16 

86 

36 

San  Diego  

.03 

.43 

6.09 

3.42 

82 

44 

Yuma  

.00 

.66 

1.47 

1.89 

76 

38 

52 


HORTICULTURE. 


Walnut  Culture  and  Walnut  Blight. 


By  K.  O.  Ware  of  Garden  Urove  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute,  San  Diego. 

In  putting  out  a  walnut  orchard  there  are  several 
things  to  be  considered:  location,  soil,  water  and  the 
kind  of  trees  to  put  out,  seedlings,  budded  or  grafted 
trees.  If  grafted  trees  are  used,  the  kind  of  root  on 
which  they  are  grafted  is  an  important  one. 

Culture  Points. — The  soft  shell  walnut  cannot 
stand  the  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  The  loca- 
tion should  not  be  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  as 
extreme  heat  scalds  the  nuts.  One  year  when  the 
thermometer  indicated  115°  for  part  of  three  days  we 
lost  half  our  crop. 

If  the  tree  is  on  the  soft  shell  root  the  soil  shouid 
be  at  least  3i  to  4  feet  deep,  and  free  from  any  hard- 
pan,  as  the  root  is  so  soft  it  cannot  penetrate  very 
hard  ground.    The  deeper  the  soil  the  better. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  water  to  irri- 
gate when  needed  than  to  attempt  to  grow  an 
orchard  without  it.  I  had  supposed  until  this  season 
that  any  amount  of  winter  irrigation  would  not  injure 
the  walnut  crop.  Last  winter  we  irrigated  our  best 
walnut  orchard  heavily.  In  the  spring  the  heavy 
rains  in  addition  to  the  irrigation  made  the  land  very 
wet.  The  result  was  the  blight  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop.  The  disease  was  twice  as  bad 
in  our  irrigated  orchards  as  in  those  not  irrigated. 
The  rains  of  last  winter  seemed  to  be  sufficient  on 
deep  soil  that  retains  moisture.  How  to  irrigate 
walnut  orchards  properly,  with  blight  to  contend 
with,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn. 

SEEDLING  on  Grafted  Trees. — The  advantages  of 
setting  out  seedling  trees  are  that  they  cost  less 
money  and  they  can  be  grown  by  yourself.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  seedling  tree  are  that  the  nuts  are  not 
all  alike;  some  are  white  meated  and  some  dark; 
some  trees  are  heavy  bearers,  some  are  light;  some 
are  partly  resistant  to  the  walnut  blight,  while 
others  are  so  susceptible  to  disease  they  lose  most  of 
the  nuts. 

The  grafted  trees  are  quite  expensive,  costing 
usually  from  50  cents  to  $1  each,  but  points  in  their 
favor  more  than  make  up  for  the  cost.  You  can  pro- 
duce a  whole  orchard  of  large  white-meated  nuts 
with  light  colored  shells  of  the  same  type,  making  a 
superior  grade  of  nuts.  The  grafted  walnut  can  be 
put  on  several  different  kinds  of  roots;  its  own  roots, 
the  hybrid  root,  the  Eastern  black  walnut,  the  root 
of  the'  California  wild  walnut  and  several  others.  By 
having  a  variety  of  roots  to  graft  on  we  can  at  least 
double  the  acreage  of  the  walnut  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  can  graft  on  the  root  that  will  grow  the 
best  on  the  land  we  wish  to  set  out. 

A  Resistant  Tree.— The  last  and  greatest  advant- 
age of  the  grafted  walnut  is  the  control  of  the  walnut 
blight  in  the  young  orchards  to  be  put  out.  We 
hope  we  have  found  a  tree  this  year  that  will  prove 
immune  to  the  disease  or  nearly  so.  It  has  never 
had  any  diseased  nuts  yet,  so  we  are  told.  It  is  a 
large  light  colored  white-meated  nut  of  fine  quality. 
It  was  a  seedling  from  the  Persian  nut.  It  will  be 
known  as  Stone's  Eureka.  This  tree  does  not  blos- 
som until  the  first  of  June,  and  as  a  result  escapes 
the  worst  part  of  the  season  for  infections  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

A  tree  that  blooms  late  in  the  season  is  usually  a 
shy  bearer,  but  this  one  is  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  here  is  the  advantage  of  grafting  to  retain  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  tree. 

Orchard  Policy. — In  setting  out  an  orchard  a 
very  important  point  is  how  far  apart  to  set  the 
trees  for  the  most  profit.  I  have  spent  two  years  in 
gathering  data  on  this  point.  I  find  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  most  profitable  orchards  have  been  set 
40  feet  apart  each  way,  and  trees  up  to  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  old  in  the  orchard  bear  as  many  pounds 
of  nuts  per  tree  as  trees  set  50  feet  apart  each  way. 
An  orchard  with  trees  set  40  feet  apart  contains  ten 
trees  more  to  the  acre  than  one  with  trees  set  50  feet 
apart.  The  expense  is  about  the  same  in  each  except 
picking  and  curing  the  nuts  of  the  extra  ten  trees  of 
the  former,  which  is  1  cent  per  pound.  A  seedling 
tree  in  good  condition  will  bear  on  an  average  up  to 
sixteen  years  a  total  of  525  pounds  of  nuts.  If  nuts 
sell  at  9  cents  per  pound,  the  product  of  the  ten 
extra  trees  in  the  orchard  will  make  a  net  profit  in 
excess  of  the  50-feet  orchard  of  $420  per  acre;  at  8 
cents  per  pound,  $367.50.  If  this  extra  profit  was 
put  at  interest  as  it  accumulates  it  would  amount  to 
considerable  more.  When  the  orchard  with  the  trees 
40  feet  apart  is  sixteen  years  old,  dig  out  every  other 
tree  in  each  row;  break  joints  and  leave  them 
quincunx ;  that  will  leave  only  four  trees  to  the  acre 
less  than  the  orchard  with  the  trees  50  feet  apart. 

When  you  set  out  an  orchard  cut  the  trees  off 
about  5  feet  high;  do  it  with  a  saw.  Don't  use  a 
knife  or  shears.  If  cut  with  a  saw  they  seldom  die 
back  to  amount  to  anything,  while  if  shears  are  used 
they  are  inclined  to  die  back  more  or  less.  Prune 
the  trees  as  soon  as  the  nuts  are  harvested,  remov- 
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ing  the  branches  that  grow  out  from  the  under  side 
of  the  lower  limbs.  This  will  relieve  them  of  the 
weight  and  give  them  a  better  chance  to  grow  up. 

Cost  of  Product. — I  will  give  some  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  growing  nuts  at  Fullerton.  All  labor  is 
hired  by  the  day.  An  allowance  of  75  cents  per  day 
for  each  horse,  cost  of  tools  and  repairs  on  same, 
water,  water  stock  assessments  and  taxes  on 
orchards  are  included  in  the  cost.  Cost  of  producing 
nuts  on  orchards  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  old: 
trees  411  feet  apart,  $2.77  per  100  pounds  of  nuts: 
trees  44  feet  apart,  $3  per  100  pounds  of  nuts;  trees 
60  feet  apart,  $3.58  per  100  pounds  of  nuts. 

Lime. — In  studying  the  effect  of  lime  applied  to  the 
soil  on  walnut  trees,  I  found  a  four-acre  orchard  in 
Anaheim  belonging  to  Mr.  Kossert  that  had  been  fer- 
tilized with  lime.  Twenty  tons  of  air-slacked  lime 
obtained  from  the  beet  sugar  factory  was  put  on  this 
orchard  in  the  winter  of  1901.  The  lime  was  plowed 
in  deeply.  The  crop  of  nuts  in  1900  was  4300  pounds. 
After  the  application  of  lime  the  crop  of  1901  was 
10.000  pounds;  in  1902,  5900  pounds,  and  the  crop  of 
1903  is  5500  pounds.  He  analyzed  his  soil  before  the 
application  of  lime  and  found  it  deficient.  I  have 
examined  this  orchard  and  am  convinced  that  the 
lime  hardened  the  fiber  of  the  trees,  made  them  in  a 
measure  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  the  walnut  blight, 
and  saved  a  great  loss  of  nuts  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Kossert  has  been  testing  the  soils  of  the  sur- 
rounding orchards.  He  tells  me  that  where  he  finds 
but  little  lime  there  is  a  very  light  crop  of  nuts. 
The  orchards  are  bearing  in  proportion  to  the  lime 
list.    The  more  lime  the  more  nuts. 

The  Fullerton  orchards  this  year  have  produced 
about  1000  pounds  less  nuts  per  acre  than  Mr.  Kos- 
sert's.  These  trees  are  about  twice  the  size  of  his. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  application  of  lime  is  of 
great  benefit  and  worth  trying. 

Spraying. — Last  year,  1902.  we  sprayed  a  walnut 
orchard  twice  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  once  just  be- 
fore the  trees  leaved  out  and  once  after  the  nuts 
were  well  set:  and  had  50"o  less  infected  nuts  on 
sprayed  than  on  unsprayed  trees.  This  year,  1903, 
we  sprayed  the  same  orchard  but  once  just  before 
the  trees  leaved  out,  and  had  341%  less  infected  nuts 
on  sprayed  than  on  unsprayed  trees.  The  result  of 
this  spraying  did  not  show  up  until  the  crop  was 
gathered.  Earlier  in  the  season  we  thought  we  had 
lost  our  labor. 

It  costs  us  to  spray  a  twelve-year-old  walnut 
orchard  21  cents  per  tree  for  the  first  spraying,  and 
39  cents  per  tree  for  the  second  spraying  when  the 
tree  is  in  full  leaf,  requiring  a  power  sprayer,  six 
men  and  four  horses,  at  a  total  cost  per  gallon  for 
spray  of  about  li  cent  for  material  and  labor. 

If  an  applicatien  of  lime  was  applied  to  the  soil  and 
the  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  we  ought 
to  get  good  results. 

If  a  large  number  of  growers  will  experiment  the 
coming  winter  with  any  remedy  they  think  is  the 
best,  we  ought  to  obtain  some  results  in  keeping  the 
walnut  blight  in  check.  Mr.  Kossert's  application  of 
lime  to  the  soil  gave  results  in  his  case,  although  it 
might  not  give  the  same  results  under  different  con- 
ditions.   The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  it. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


What  Our  Post-office  Might  Do  For  Us. 

FVom  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Edwakd  Bkkwick  of  Pacific  Grove  at  the 
F'resno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  particular  branch  of  public  service  I  am  here 
to-day  to  discuss  is  our  postoffice,  possibly  already 
the  most  important  and  most  useful  part  of  our  pub- 
lic service,  and  certainly  the  part  whose  entire  fail- 
ure would  most  quickly  paralyze  the  whole  body  poli- 
tic.   What  would  life  be  without  our  postoffice  ? 

It  has  already  done  so  much  that  we  are  tempted 
to  inquire  if  it  would  not  do  more.  Let  me  just  re- 
count briefly  some  of  the  things  it  does  do. 

It  carries  domestic  letters  to  any  postoffice  in  the 
Union  at  2  cents  per  ounce,  or  postal  cards  at  1  cent. 
These  letters  and  cards  are  described  as  first-class 
matter.  Newspapers,  etc.,  sent  direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers to  subscribers  or  agents  are  carried  for  1  cent 
per  pound;  mailed  by  the  general  public,  1  cent  per 
four  ounces.  These  constitute  the  second-class.  Any 
printed  matter  other  than  that  comprised  in  class 
two  is  charged  1  cent  for  two  ounces,  and  constitutes 
class  three.  Seeds  and  scions  are  also  of  this  class. 
Class  four  includes  all  other  mailable  merchandise 
and  is  transmitted  at  1  cent  per  ounce,  no  package 
to  exceed  four  pounds.  So  that  a  four-pound  parcel 
costs  64  cents,  even  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco. 

So  much  for  what  our  postoffice  actually  does  in 
the  line  of  carrying  mails.  I  shall  not  touch  to-day 
on  its  other  functions. 

Now  I  am  sure  you  will  want  our  public  service  to 
be  up  to  date,  and  especially  our  postoffice  to  be  as 
cheap  and  efficient  as  any  in  the  world.  Let  us  note 
what  other  countries  are  doing  with  their  postal  ser- 
vices, so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  comparisons. 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  letter  postage:  Ger- 
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many  transmits  eight  and  one-third  ounces  for  2$ 
cents:  Switzerland,  8  ounces  for  1  cent,  and  delivers 
within  6  miles  of  the  nearest  postoffice  for  1  cent  ad- 
ditional; Great  Britain  handles  four-ounce  letters  for 
2  cents.  Perhaps  New  Zealand  leads  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  letter  postage,  having  a  projected  univer- 
sal rate  of  2  cents  for  one-half  an  ounce.  Great 
Britain  has  a  similar  rate  in  use  to  and  from  almost 
all  her  colonies  and  dependencies. 

Newspapers  as  second-class  matter  are  carried  in 
Canada  at  half  our  rate,  namely,  i  cent  per  pound, 
and  at  this  rate  are  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain.  For  distances  less 
than  300  miles  1  cent  per  pound  only  is  charged. 

When  we  come  to  parcels  of  merchandise,  and  in 
this  description  we  may  as  well  include  all  third  and 
fourth-class  matter,  the  United  States  lags  far  be- 
hind all  other  lands  in  its  postal  service.  For  exam- 
ple, while  our  postoffice  charges  64  cents  to  carry  a 
four-pound  parcel  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco, 
Germany  carries  an  eleven-pound  parcel  for  46 
miles  at  a  cost  of  6  cents,  and  for  till  cents  carries  110 
pounds  anywhere  in  the  limits  of  Germany  and 
Austro-Hungary,  a  possible  1500  miles.  Switzerland 
delivers  eleven  pounds  at  the  remotest  mountain 
dwelling  for  8  cents,  and  carries  forty-four  pounds  to 
any  postoffice  for  30  cents,  landing  the  same  at  the 
house  of  the  addressee  for  3  cents  additional.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  limit.  Anything  that  will  pass  the 
door  of  the  railroad  car  is  mailable,  barring  things 
dangerous.  Great  Britain's  rates  run  from  6  cents 
for  a  one-pound  parcel,  to  24  cents  for  eleven  pounds, 
delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

So  much  for  domestic  parcels  post.  As  to  our 
foreign  parcels  post,  it  is  practically  non-existent. 
In  1880  when  the  International  Parcels  Posts  Union 
was  formed,  this  country  stood  aloof  and  has  main- 
tained that  attitude  ever  since,  save  with  about 
thirty  countries,  chiefly  insignificant,  Germany  and 
Mexico  being  the  exceptions.  Mexico  has  parcels 
post  conventions  with  some  240  countries,  at  rates 
such  as  follows:  For  eleven  pounds,  to  Algeria,  40 
cents;  to  Belgium,  35  cents;  to  Denmark.  35  cents; 
to  Holland.  35  cents,  and  to  Zanzibar.  (50  cents. 

By  the  by,  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico  set  us  a 
notable  example.  In  granting  railroad  franchises  the 
stipulation  was  made  (Mexican  Code,  Art.  145,  Sec. 
7)  that  all  postal  matter  and  all  postal  employes  on 
duty  should  be  carried  without  any  charge  to  the 
republic.  Franchises  were  granted  for  ninety-nine 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  roads, 
with  all  depots,  wharves  and  accessories  (except 
rolling  stock),  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
State,  the  rolling  stock  to  be  sold  to  the  State  at  an 
appraised  value.  By  another  clause  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  case  any  company  should  neglect  to 
keep  its  property  in  efficient  repair  toward  the  end 
of  its  concession  the  government  may  use  the  whole 
of  the  earnings  of  the  last  five  years  for  the  purpose 
of  proper  maintenance. 

Now  some  may  doubt  if  what  has  been  found  feasi- 
ble in  other  countries  is  possible  here.  We  are  not 
infrequently  told  that  distances  here  are  greater, 
wages  higher,  etc.  Some  of  these  things  sound 
plausible  enough,  but  '"the  best  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating."  Let  me  tell  you  of  what  actually  is 
being  done  here  in  the  way  of  a  postage  stamp  rate 
of  25  cents  on  eleven-pound  packages, 

With  Great  Britain  the  United  States  has  no  par- 
cels post  conventions.  But  Great  Britain,  realizing 
that  public  service  is  the  reason  for  which  its  post- 
office  exists,  has  arranged  for  its  subjects  a  semi- 
private  postal  system.  The  British  postoffice  re- 
ceives eleven-pound  packages  addressed  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Then  it  arranges  with  the  American  express  com- 
panies for  a  total  cost  of  75  cents,  including  trans- 
mission from  Great  Britain  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
deliver  it  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Hoboken  or  Jer- 
sey City,  and  to  any  other  express  office  in  the  Union 
for  25  cents  additional.  This  means  that  for  the 
Britisher  or  American  resident  abroad  the  express 
companies  have  established  a  postage  stain])  rate  of 
25  cents  on  eleven-pound  packages  between  New 
York  and  any  point  in  the  Doited  States  where  thev 
have  an  office.  Thus  they  will  deliver  an  English 
parcel  in  Pacific  Grove  for  25  cents  more  than  it 
would  cost  delivered  in  New  York. 

If  I  want  to  send  from  Pacific  (J  rove  to  New  York 
or  from  New  York  to  Pacific  Grove  the  satne  parcel, 
the  same  companies  charge  me  $2.35  for  the  same 
service.  The  foreigner  pays  25  cents,  the  American 
$2.35. 

Now,  obviously  the  American  express  companies 
in  making  this  25-cent  postage  stamp  rate  for  the 
British  postoffice  are  allowing  themselves  a  consider- 
able margin  of  profit.  They  don't  carry  for  love  of 
the  Britisher.  It  is  then,  quite  possible,  after  pay- 
ing the  railroads  and  after  reimbursing  their  share- 
holders handsomely,  for  these  companies  to  carry 
eleven-pound  packages  anywhere  in  the  Union  for 
25  cents.  What  these  companies  can  do,  our  post- 
office,  properly  managed  and  seeking  no  profit,  can 
assuredly  do  far  more  easily. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  business  at  the  low  rates 
charged  in  other  lands  pays.  Reference  to  the  last 
issue  of  the  Stateman's  Year  Book  proves  that  Ger- 
many, in  the  last  fiscal  year,  handling  1 50,000, 000 
parcels,  made  a  profit  on  her  posts  and  telegraphs 
of  52,602,000  marks,  and  on  her  railroads  of  24,15*, 
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000  marks.  Great  Britain,  handling  90,300,000  par- 
cels, made  a  profit  on  mail  transmission  of  £5.038,000; 
Switzerland  a  profit  of  1,522,460  francs,  and  France 
51,050,900  francs. 

Rather  a  remarkable  thing  occurred  in  the  British 
postal  service.  In  1883  their  system  of  parcels  post 
was  inaugurated,  and  a  contract  made  with  the 
various  British  railroads  that  they  should  receive 
55%  of  the  gross  charges  on  the  packages  they  car- 
ried. This  was  found  so  vastly  in  excess  of  the  real 
cost  of  the  service  that  the  postal  authorities  thought 
it  cheaper  to  do  some  of  the  work  by  means  of  motor 
or  horse  vans.  So  the  last  fiscal  year  11,500,000 
parcels  were  handled  in  this  way,  even  on  such  long 
routes  as  from  London  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester. 
Fortunately,  their  postoffice  contract  with  the  rail- 
roads expires  next  year,  when  terms  far  more  favor- 
able to  the  public  will  be  obtained. 

Evidently,  then,  the  action  of  the  various  European 
governments,  and  even  of  the  American  express 
companies,  proves  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  par- 
cels post  system  being  established  as  part  of  our 
postal  service.  As  to  the  foreign  parcels  post,  al- 
ready our  President  and  Postmaster-General  to- 
gether, hold  the  power  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
conventions  with  any  country  they  wish.  As  to  the 
domestic  parcels  post,  action  by  Congress  is  needful, 
directing  the  Postmaster-General  to  adopt  the  need- 
ful measures. 

To  induce  Congressional  action,  the  imperative 
mandate  of  the  American  people  is  the  motive  power. 
To  focus  this  motive  power  is  the  object  of  our  Par- 
cels Post  League — to  influence  public  opinion  by  all 
conceivable  means  through  the  press  and  on  the 
platform. 

The  success  of  the  league  rests  with  you.  If  you 
sit  down  apathetically  and  say,  "Oh,  it  will  come," 
you'll  never  get  it,  and  you  don't  deserve  it.  I  never 
knew  a  successful  fruit  grower  to  act  that  way  in  his 
own  business.  He  knows  he  gets  results  when  he 
works  for  them,  and  never  otherwise.  He  spends 
his  time,  his  brain,  his  muscle  and  his  cash,  to  accom- 
plish the  end  he  has  in  view. 

We  want  to  add  10,000  names  to  our  list.  We 
want  each  earnest  minded  man  to  enlist  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  cause,  for  it  is  his  own  cause.  We  want 
your  appreciation  and  endorsement  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  assurance  of  your  co-operation  and  support 
in  the  future.  Only  with  this  co-operation  and  sup- 
port can  our  public  service  realize  its  utmost  extent 
and  usefulness. 


SYLVICULTURE. 


Growing  Seedlings  in  an  Arid  Region. 


By  Mii.  J,  J,  THOENBER,  in  Timely  Hints  for  Farmers,  No.  50,  of 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 

The  treatment  of  seeds  in  order  to  insure  reason- 
ably prompt  germination  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  alike  to  the  small  and  the  large  planter, 
as  it  often  means  one  year's  gain  in  the  growth  of 
ornamental  or  economic  trees.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture  and  temper- 
ature, varying  somewhat  with  the  kind  of  seed, 
together  with  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas  as  found  in 
the  air,  and,  perhaps,  more  or  less  absence  of  light, 
are  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  inducing  seed 
germination.  These  conditions  will  avail  little,  how- 
ever, if  the  seed  coat  is  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
passage  of  moisture  to  the  enclosed  plantlet.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  for  the  observant  planter  to  recall  in- 
stances, under  favorable  conditions,  of  seeds  begin- 
ning gi-owth  six  months  to  a  year  after  the  time  of 
planting,  the  explanation  of  which  may  now  be  ap- 
parent. 

Both  the  quantity  and  the  continuity  of  water  are 
sadly  deficient  in  our  region,  conditions  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  extremely  moisture-re- 
sistant character  of  the  seeds  of  many  of  our  semi- 
arid  plants,  particularly  those  of  the  pea  family. 
The  seeds  of  our  acacias,  palo  verdes  and  mesquites 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  above.  They  appear 
to  be  little  disturbed  by  any  condition  to  which  nature 
may  subject  them,  and  frequently  remain  inert  for 
long  periods  of  time,  neither  giving  up  their  small 
quota  of  moisture  nor  receiving  any  from  the  out- 
side. 

Mechanical  and  Hot  Water  Treatment. — In  con- 
nection with  the  moisture-resistant  character  of  the 
seeds  of  palo  verde,  mesquite  and  allied  plants,  the 
writer  observed  that  under  normal  conditions  ger- 
mination took  place  immediately  if  the  seed  coats 
were  scratched  deeply,  abraded  with  a  grindstone  or 
nipped  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  allow  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  seed  'to  take  up  sufficient  moisture  to 
begin  growth.  The  treatment  of  this  class  of  seeds, 
in  order  to  bring  about  conditions  favorable  for  im- 
mediate growth,  is  simply,  then,  to  render  the  hard- 
ened, resistant  seed  coats  permeable  to  water  with- 
out injuring  the  enclosed  embryo  or  plantlet,  and  this 
end  is  easiest  attained  by  immersing  the  seed  in  water 
at  85°-88°  C.  (185°-190°  F.)  for  a  period  of  two  to  six 
minutes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  seed  coat. 
The  seeds  should  then  be  planted  in  warm,  moist  soil; 


otherwise,  rotting  or  drying  out  may  result.  Or,  if 
convenient,  they  may  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  lukewarm  water  and  then  planted. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  some  of 
the  results  of  such  an  experiment: 


Temp. 

Seeds 

Time. 

of 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Germi- 

Species. Minutes. 

Water. 

Used. 

Swollen. 

nated. 

Batfote  (Parkinsonia  acu- 

leata)  5 

85-88°  C. 

SO 

50 

42 

Bafjote  i  Parkinsonia  acu- 

leata)  10 

it 

50 

50 

40. 

Palo  verde  (P.  torrevana )  5 

50 

45 

45 

  :'  10 

50 

44 

40 

Honey    locust  (Gleditsia 

triacanthos)   5 

50 

49 

45 

Honey  locust  (Gleditsia 

triacanthos)   10 

50 

40 

40 

Catclaw  (Acacia  gregfjii).  5 

5C 

42 

30 

"    ...  10 

50 

47 

21 

Acacia     (Acacia  con- 

stricta)   5 

50 

28 

17 

Acacia    (Acacia  con- 

stricta)   10 

50 

22 

6 

Mesquite   (Prosopis  velu- 

tina)   5 

50 

39 

2 

Mesquite  (Prosopis  velu- 

tina)   10 

50 

44 

2 

Black    locust  (Robinia 

pseudacacia)   5 

50 

16 

22 

Black    locust  (Robinia 

pseudacacia)   10 

50 

25 

20 

With  certain  exceptions  to  be  noted  later, 

it  will 

be  seen  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  from 
the  seeds  kept  in  hot  water  for  five  minutes  ;  also, 
when  the  seeds  were  in  hot  water  for  ten  minutes,  a 
larger  number  swelled  up,  but  a  smaller  number  ac- 
tually germinated.  It  follows  that  ten  minutes  is  too 
long  to  keep  these  seeds  in  water  at  the  above  tem- 
perature. The  writer  has  obtained  the  best  results 
in  the  germination  of  these  seeds  by  a  modification  of 
the  above  treatment,  called,  for  convenience,  the 
fractional  method.  The  seeds  are  kept  in  the  hot 
water  for  two  minutes  and  then  soaked  in  lukewarm 
water  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  swollen 
ones  are  removed  and  the  unchanged  ones  treated 
again  with  the  hot  water,  which  treatment  may  be 
continued  for  several  times  if  necessary.  In  this  way 
the  less  resistant  seeds  are  not  likely  to  be  injured 
with  the  hot  water. 

The  number  of  seeds  that  germinated  in  the  mes- 
quite and  catclaw  was  small  as  compared  with  the 
number  that  swelled  up.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
fractional  method,  as  described  above,  largely  over- 
comes the  difficulties  here.  The  following  data  will 
be  of  value  in  this  connection,  the  catclaw  seeds  be- 
ing used  : 


Temp. 

Seeds 

Time. 

Of 

Seeds 

Seeds  (iermi- 

Species.  Minutes. 

Water. 

Used. 

Swollen.  nated. 

Catclaw  (Acacia  greggU).] 

85-88°  C. 

50 

8  33 

"           "             "  2 

50 

27  36 

3 

50 

40  41 

..4 

50 

40  33 

Stratification. — Many  seeds  which  do  not  respond 
to  the  rather  severe  treatment  as  described  above, 
will  often  germinate  readily  after  they  have  been 
stratified,  i.  e.,  buried  in  moist  sand  in  boxes  or 
trenches  during  the  winter  months.  There  should 
always  be  some,  though  not  a  large  amount,  of  moist- 
ure present  in  the  sand,  and  the  temperature  should 
be  as  uniform  as  possible  and  low  enough  to  discour- 
age germination.  The  above  conditions  can  be  easiest 
secured  if  the  boxes  or  trenches  containing  sand  and 
the  seeds  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches 
with  soil;  while  the  place  selected  to  stratify  the 
seeds  should  be  in  the  shade. of  trees  or  of  a  building, 
and  high  enough  to  prevent  standing  water  from  col- 
lecting. If  no  rain  falls  during  the  winter  months,  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  wet  the  area  occasionally, 
in  order  to  keep  the  sand  from  drying  out  too  much. 

The  writer  has  been  very  successful  in  trials  con- 
ducted during  the  past  two  years  in  the  germination 
of  the  seeds  of  the  following  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
the  seeds  in  every  case  being  buried  in  moist  sand 
during  three  of  the  colder  months,  as  described 
above,  and  then  planted  early  in  the  spring  in  well- 
prepared  soil : 

Umbrella  tree  (Melia  azedarach). 

Catclaw  (Acacia  greggii). 

Arizona  ash  (Fraxinus  velutina). 

Box  elder  (Acer  negundo  californica). 

Soapben-y  (Sapindus  marginatus). 

Chinese  sumach  (Ailanthus  glandulosus). 

Arizona  walnut  (Juglans  rupestris). 

Honey  locust  (Gleditsia  triacanthos). 

Hackberry,  or  Palo  bianco  (Celtis  occidentalis  reti- 
culata). 

China  bladder  nut  (Koelreuteria  paniculata). 
Date  palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera). 
Breadfruit  Yucca  (Yucca  macrocarpa). 
Granjeno,  or  garanbullo  (Celtis  pallida). 
Palo  Christo,  or  Junco  (Holacantha  emoryi,  Koe- 
berlinia  spinosa). 

Jojoba  (Simmondsia  californica). 

Chiricoti  (Erythrina  flabelliformis). 

Arizona  grape  (Vitis  arizonica). 

Virginia  creeper  (Parthenocissus  quinquefolia). 

Sotoli  (Yucca  elata). 

Readily  Germinating  Varieties. — The  seeds  of  a 
number  of  our  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  need  no 
treatment  previous  to  planting,  in  order  to  insure 
reasonably  prompt  growth.  When  possible,  seeds  of 
this  kind  should  be  sown  soon  after  complete  matura- 
tion in  warm,  moist  soils,  or,  if  old  seeds,  they  may 
be  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
vious to  planting.  Seeds  of  the  following  native  and 
introduced  species  have  been  found  to  germinate 
quite  readily  without  special  treatment: 


Iron  wood,  or  arbol  del  hierro  (Olneya  tesota). 
Palo  verde  (Parkinsonia  microphylla). 
Arizona  cypress  (Cupressus  arizonica). 
Pepper  tree  (Schinus  molle). 
Ocoillo,  or  candlewood  (Fouquiera  splendens). 
Desert  willow  (Chilopsis  linearis). 
Creosote  bush  (Covillea  tridentata). 
Squaw  bush  (Lycium  andersonii,  L.  fremontii,  L. 
torreyi). 

Trumpet  creeper  (Tecoma  radicans). 
Trumpet  shrub  (Tecoma  stans). 
Batachin  (Caesalpinia  pulcherrima  flava). 
Palmean  (Dasylirio  wheeleri). 

To  the  above  list  may  also  be  added  the  box  elder, 
Arizona  ash  and  the  Chinese  sumach.  A  more  uni- 
form growth  obtains,  however,  when  these  seeds  have 
been  stratified  than  otherwise.  On  account  of  the 
value  of  the  pepper  tree  as  an  ornamental,  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  germinate  quickly  a 
good  percentage  of  the  seeds,  but  thus  far  with  only 
partial  success.  On  two  occasions  remarkable  re- 
sults were  obtained  after  the  seeds  had  been  in  hot 
water  for  one  or  two  minutes  and  then  planted  ;  but 
such  results  are  not  to  be  expected.  A  fair  stand  of 
the  plants  may  be  secured  if  the  seeds  are  collected 
in  July  and  planted  immediately;  or  the  second  crop 
of  seeds  may  be  gathered  in  the  fall,  stored  in  dry  or 
slightly  moistened  sand  during  the  winter  months  and 
planted  the  following  spring. 

Keeping  Seeds. — In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may 
be  in  order  concerning  the  collecting  and  storing  of 
seeds.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  gath- 
ering good  seeds,  otherwise  one  may  discover  too 
late  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seeds  gathered  of 
some  desirable  species  is  infertile  and  would  not  grow 
under  any  conditions.  This  is  commonly  true  of  the 
ash  and  box  elder.  The  safe  keeping  of  seeds  like  the 
palo  verde,  acacia  and  mesquite  from  insect  ravages 
is  no  small  problem.  If  stored  in  bags  for  only  a  few 
months,  they  are  quite  likely  to  be  badly  eaten,  un- 
less fumigated  from  time  to  time  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide. Such  seeds  may  be  kept  in  dry  sand  almost 
indefinitely,  if  in  good  condition  when  stored.  Also, 
other  seeds  that  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  as  is 
often  necessary,  should  be  stored  in  dry  sand  in  boxes, 
or  other  tight  receptacles,  away  from  moisture  and 
vermin.  On  account  of  the  time  required  to  sepa- 
rate the  seeds  from  the  sand,  at  least  the  smaller 
seeds  should  be  enclosed  in  cloth  bags  before  storing. 

Tucson,  Arizona. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Vegetable  Growing— Hints  to  Beginners. 

To  the  Editor: — Perhaps  it  would  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  beginners  for  me  to  state  that  my  first 
article  on  vegetable  growing  appeared  in  your  valu- 
able paper  of  Jan.  25,  1890.  From  that  time  up  to 
Feb.  16,  1901,  inclusive,  I  wrote  over  fifty  articles, 
most  of  them  pretty  long  ones,  pertaining  mostly  to 
the  raising  of  early  vegetables  for  family  use.  These 
articles  did  not  include  quite  a  number  of  shorter 
ones,  on  various  subjects,  that  I  thought  would  be  of 
some  practical  use  to  many  of  your  readers. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  you  have  a  great  many 
new  subscribers  to  your  paper  that  would  doubtless 
get  a  few  practical  hints  from  what  I  might  write,  I 
have  concluded  to  send  you  at  this  time  a  few  items 
that  I  trust  will  be  kindly  received  by  your  many 
readers,  from  an  old  man  of  three  score  years  and 
ten. 

Location. — In  the  first  place  bear  in  mind  that  I 
write  entirely  from  a  Napa  valley  standpoint,  as 
what  will  apply  as  to  the  time  to  commence  an  early 
garden  here  will  not  as  a  matter  of  course  apply  to 
the  southern  counties,  neither  to  many  of  the  north- 
ern ones.  For  instance,  three  weeks  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  San  Bernardino  county  saying 
he  had  just  set  out  a  large  number  of  tomato  plants 
and  wanted  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of  fertil- 
izers for  the  plants,  which  were  on  light,  sandy,  im- 
poverished soil.  Here,  I  never  think  of  planting 
tomato  seeds  before  Feb.  1.  Again,  remember  that 
I  write  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
only  to  raise  vegetables  for  family  use  and  not  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  market.  After  an  experience  of 
over  twenty-five  years  in  my  present  home  of  raising 
an  early  garden  I  find,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
that  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  commence  an  early 
garden  before  the  latter  part  of  January  or  first  of 
February.  There  are  exceptions,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  some  vegetables  that  are  very  hardy. 

Lettuce  and  Mustard. — Lettuce  and  mustard 
seed  should  be  sown  on  a  rich,  raised  bed  as  soon  as 
the  first  fall  rains  puts  the  ground  in  good  condition. 
I  am  now  putting  out  fine  strong  plants  of  lettuce, 
seeds  which  I  planted  Nov.  2.  For  a  succession,  I 
sow  a  few  seeds  every  two  weeks  or  so  until  late  in 
the  spring.  If  not  all  wanted  in  the  family,  it  is  the 
best  green  feed  I  know  of  for  chickens.  I  find  that 
the  Hanson  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  ever  raised,  and 
I  have  tried  a  great  many  kinds.  Beds  should  be 
made  very  rich,  and  plants  set  out  1  foot  apart  each 
way.    Mustard. — I  transplant  my  mustard  in  the 
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same  way  I  do  lettuce.  It  is  very  healthful  as  well 
as  most  excellent  for  early  greens.  From  a  single 
plant  I  raised  last  season  twenty-two  pounds  of 
greens.    I  cut  it  nine  times. 

White  Ecu  Ruta-Baga,  and  Flat  Turnips  are 
all  very  hardy  and  will  endure  a  great  deal  of  cold 
weather  and  heavy  frosts,  and  will  start  in  earnest 
to  grow  fast  early  in  February.  1  have  two  nice 
beds  that  are  doing  fine.  I  sowed  the  seeds  broad- 
cast November  2  and  December  L  I  shall  sow  a 
small  bed  occasionally  to  come  on  when  the  earlier 
sown  is  about  gone. 

Onion  Sets. — Onion  sets  are  of  two  kinds.  Those 
raised  from  seeds  are  known  as  "bottom  sets." 
while  those  raised  from  old  onions  are  called  "  top 
sets."  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  bottom  sets  almost  in- 
variably with  me  run  up  a  seed  stalk  before  the 
onion  is  even  large  enough  to  pull  for  bunch  onions. 
However,  I  found  out  a  few  years  ago  that  bottom 
sets  raised  from  Australian  brown  onion  seeds  never 
run  up  a  seed  stalk.  For  this  reason  alone,  I  consider 
them  very  valuable,  to  say  nothing  of  their  remark- 
able keeping  qualities  when  full  grown.  Onion  sets 
can  be  set  out  any  time  from  the  first  fall  rains,  until 
quite  late  in  the  spring.  Seeds  for  sets  should  be 
sown  thickly  early  in  February  and  pulled  as  soon  as 
they  get  as  large  as  filberts,  thoroughly  dried  and 
stored  with  their  tops  on  in  a  cool,  dry  place;  never 
put  them  in  sacks,  barrels  or  boxes.  I  sow  the  seeds 
in  rows  about  as  wide  as  a  hoe,  rows  18  inches  apart. 

Peas  are  considered  very  hardy,  however,  if 
sown  on  low  valley  land  after  the  first  fall  rains  they 
are  apt  to  mildew  very  badly.  For  this  reason  I 
only  sow  at  this  time  a  few  short  rows,  on  well  raised 
beds  or  back  furrows  of  the  dwarf  varieties.  Mc- 
Lean's Little  Gem,  American  Wonder  and  Nott  s 
Excelsior  are  among  the  best.  I  prefer  the  latter. 
My  medium  late  varieties  I  sow  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  early  in  February.  By  so  doing  they 
are  ready  to  use  before  the  hot  weather  in  early 
June.  I  consider  Yorkshire  Hero,  Stratagem  and 
Bliss'  Everbearing  three  of  the  best  varieties.  If 
Yorkshire  Hero  are  "brushed"  a  little  they  will  re- 
ward one  for  their  extra  trouble. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. — I  have  just  put  out 
a  nice  lot  of  strong  plants  that  I  raised  in  a  cold 
frame  from  seeds  sown  November  2.  However,  I 
always  manage  to  get  line  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
from  seeds  sown  the  latter  part  of  January  or  first 
part  of  February  without  any  bottom  heat  and  with- 
out any  irrigation.  Keep  the  cultivatior  going  once 
or  twice  a  week  at  least  among  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Home,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Jan.  12,  1904. 
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Horse  Feeding. 


By  Dk.  H.  A.  Spknckh  of  Sun  Jose  at  the  r/niversity  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Pasadena. 

I  have  selected  for  my  theme  "Feeding  and  Care 
of  Stock,"  meaning  to  discuss  the  most  advantageous 
methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  stock,  both  from 
an  economic  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  my  re- 
marks will  more  particularly  apply  to  horses. 

In  in i  branch  of  veterinary  science  is  it  more  im- 
portant to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  are  present  in  a  state  of  health,  as 
well  as  disease,  than  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  teeth.  It  is  always  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  appearance  of  an  organ  during  health  that  we 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  any  deviation  from  that 
condition. 

The  Horse's  Teeth. — Horses  of  all  ages  suffer 
more  or  less  from  long,  sharp  and  projecting  points 
which  are  found  on  the  molar  teeth.  They  are 
located  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  and  outside  of  the 
upper  grinders,  and  occasionally  also  on  the  inside  of 
the  upper  ones;  they  vary  in  size  and  shape,  some 
being  small  and  blunt,  while  others  are  long,  thin 
and  very  sharp.  The  injuries  they  inflict  are  lacer- 
ations of  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  and  a  limitation  of 
the  lateral  motion  of  the  jaws,  unless  this  motion  is 
extensive  enough  to  permit  the  whole  crown  of  the 
tooth  to  come  in  contact  with  the  food  to  be  ground, 
much  of  it  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  proper  consist- 
ency. Other  difficulties  also  arise,  such  as  decay, 
ulceration  and  malformation. 

Having  thus  briefly  recounted  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  before  we  can  reasonably  expect 
food  to  be  of  the  most  benefit,  it  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  caution  you  as  to  who  should  be  employed 
to  rectify  the  defects.  Doubtless  many  of  your  num- 
ber are  painfully  reminded  that  the  country  is  over- 
run with  a  class  of  people  who  designate  themselves 
veterinary  dentists.  Possibly,  however,  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
place  of  instruction  where  veterinary  dentistry  is 
taught,  if  we  except  the  veterinary  colleges,  where 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  is  never  given 
as  a  sole  study. 

The  almost  countless  number  of  ruined  mouths  that 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  ignorance  of  these 
self-styled  dentists  is  evidence  enough  to  cause  a 
rational  man  to  think  twice  before  entrusting  an  ani- 


mal to  their  mercy.  In  the  practice  of  our  pro- 
fession we  are  daily  confronted  with  split  molars, 
teeth  that  have  been  broken  or  cut  so  low  that  the 
nerves  are  exposed,  lacerated  tongues  and  cloven 
palates. 

As  well  set  a  hod  carrier  to  mend  a  piano  or  a 
typewriter  as  to  expect  a  person  unfamiliar  with 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  correct  the  irregularities 
of  so  delicate  a  structure  as  the  mouth. 

How  to  Feed.— A  horse  should  be  fed  with  refer- 
ence to  what  he  is  to  do.  The  horse  doing  slow  but 
hard  and  exhausting  labor,  should  be  generously  fed 
on  grain  three  times  a  day.  with  as  much  clean, 
sweet  hay  at  night  as  he  will  entirely  consume,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  hay  in  this  country,  unlike  the 
grass  product  of  the  prairie  States,  is  rich  in  grain, 
therefore  much  more  nutritious,  and  a  less  quantity 
is  requisite  to  satisfy  a  natural  appetite.  There  is 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  most  horse  owners  and 
hired  help  to  feed  vastly  more  hay  than  is  required, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  being  gen- 
erous to  the  stock;  but  horses,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  do  so,  will  develop  abnormal  appetites,  besides 
often  wasting  more  than  they  will  consume.  Wc 
have  seen  that  the  stomach  of  that  animal  is  rela- 
tively smaller  than  that  of  most  other  animals.  This 
being  the  case  it  is  obvious  that  if  permitted  the 
horse  will,  even  after  filling  it  to  repletion,  and  dis- 
tending it  to  an  extent  that  materially  limits  muscu- 
lar contraction,  continue  to  force  more  into  it,  thus 
compelling  the  pyloric  orifice  to  open  for  the  passage 
of  ailment  only  partially  prepared  for  future  adapta- 
tion and  final  assimilation.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
distention  of  the  stomach  limits  by  pressure  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  thereby  curtailing  a  proper 
amount  of  oxygen  being  absorbed  for  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  blood,  besides  causing  a  retention  of 
poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  system.  Neither 
should  a  horse  be  permitted  to  drink  immediately 
after  feeding,  as  by  this  course  the  stomach  is  filled 
with  a  fluid  that  dilutes  the  saliva,  gastric  and  other 
digestive  fluids,  and  washes  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach into  the  intestines,  producing  looseness  and 
scouring;  while  on  the  contrary  if  compelled  to  par- 
take of  water  before  feeding,  he  has  no  abnormal 
thirst,  and  takes  only  such  quantities  as  is  necessary 
to  give  proper  fluidity  to  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Hay. — Under  the  subject  of  hay  we  have  in  this 
country  four  principal  varieties,  viz:  Wheat,  barley, 
oat  and  alfalfa.  Of  these  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  the  former,  if  well  cured  and  clean,  is  by 
far  the  most  suitable  for  horses  used  exclusively  for 
draft  purposes.  It  is  rich  in  fat-producing  qualities, 
and  while  succulent  and  wholesome,  if  cured  care- 
fully, and  not  too  green,  seems  to  assimilate  nicely, 
but  the  consumption  of  it  by  driving  horses  does  not 
seem  fruitful  of  a  condition  of  fitness  for  road  pur- 
poses, as  does  that  of  either  oat  or  barley  hay.  Oat 
hay  of  a  good  character  appears  to  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory provinder  we  possess  for  road  horses;  the 
chief  objections  to  barley  hay  is  the  annoyance  that 
the  beards  produce  in  making  the  mouth  sore,  and 
that  it  is  so  rich  in  fibrin-producing  elements,  that 
some  individuals  become  afflicted  with  skin  affections 
which  prove  very  refractory  and  troublesome 
Alfalfa  hay,  I  think,  is  of  more  value  for  brood 
mares,  colts  and  unused  horses,  than  for  other  pur- 
poses.   It  has  good  milk  and  fat-producing  qualities. 

How  to  Save. — Economy  sometimes  dictates  a 
carefulness  akin  to  stinginess  in  feeding.  In  cases 
where  one's  finances  compel  extreme  caution,  it 
were  best  to  expend  what  money  we  have  to  spare 
for  the  best  products  we  can  procure,  and  then  cut 
and  moisten  the  hay.  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle bran  and  middlings  well  stirred,  makes  a  cheap, 
effective  food,  a  measurably  small  quantity  of  which, 
fed  fresh  and  unfermented,  makes  strength  and  sat- 
isfies the  appetite;  but  some  uncut  hay  should  be 
used  in  conjunction,  however,  very  materially  less 
than  if  the  cut  mass  had  not  been  administered.  By 
this  mode  of  procedure,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  "keep"  of  the  ani- 
mals may  be  saved,  and  their  health  remain  unim- 
paired. 

Grain. — Of  grain  I  should  say  that  for  driving 
horses,  oats  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  They 
seem  to  have  the  needed  material  for  bone  and  mus- 
cle building,  and  do  not  produce  excessive  fat,  which, 
in  a  gentleman's  driver,  renders  him  loggy,  dis- 
spirited  and  easy  to  fatigue. 

Barley  is  admissible  in  the  winter  months  where 
fat  and  its  consequent  warmth  is  desirable,  but  under 
any  circumstances  during  enforced  idleness  and  over 
Sunday,  both  hay  and  grain  should  be  materially  re- 
duced. In  fact,  it  were  better  if  the  latter  were 
taken  away  entirely,  and  a  well  made  mash  of  bran 
substituted. 

By  observing  these  last  instructions  you  will  un- 
doubtedly save  your  horses  many  an  attact  of  colic, 
azoturia.  lymphangitis  and  other  complaints  that  are 
frequently  fatal  and  always  call  for  the  expense  at- 
tending the  visit  of  a  veterinarian,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  drugs  and  nostrums  you  may  administer. 

It  becomes  more  manifest  to  me  every  year  that 
we  feed  our  stock  more  hay  than  they  require  to 
keep  them  in  a  condition  of  health  and  fettle  com- 
mensurate with  their  comfort  and  our  requirements, 
and  while  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  that 
will  apply  collectively  to  the  horse  family,  I  am  led 


to  believe  that  the  ordinary  horse  that  consumes 
more  than  fifteen  pounds  of  hay,  at  either  one  or  two 
meals  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  eating  and  destroying 
more  than  is  good  for  either  him  or  his  owner. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Some  Ins  and  Outs  of  the  Apple  Situation. 


To  the  Editor:— The  season  of  1903-04  is  almost 
closed  and  a  short  review  perhaps  not  out  of  place. 

For  the  grower  in  general  the  results  were  quite 
satisfactory.  The  opening  prices  last  fall  were  de- 
cidedly high— too  high,  in  fact,  to  allow  a  safe 
margin  for  picking,  packing  and  handling  the  fruit, 
as  subsequent  events  fully  proved. 

A  too  large  percentage  of  small  apples  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  absence  of  our  usual  spring 
rains.  The  codlin  moth  was  in  evidence,  as  usual, 
and  the  professional  services  of  horticultural  experts 
from  our  State  University  were  badly  needed.  Many 
hitherto  unknown  particulars — as  to  the  breeding  and 
growth  of  the  insect,  how  to  successfully  fight  it  and 
what  best  to  use  for  that  purpose- -were  subjects  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  importance. 

For  the  wide-awake  and  practical  apple  grower 
the  outcome  of  all  their  investigations  and  experi- 
ments means  scraping  of  the  trunks  of  his  trees  to 
make  the  surface  smooth — means  early  and  plentiful 
spraying  and  putting  on  the  burlap  bands  in  due 
time. 

It  means  for  every  ten  acres  of  bearing  orchard  a 
man  with  a  pair  of  good  eyes  and  ditto  willing  hands, 
to  daily  watch  the  trees  for  wormy  apples  which 
should  be  destroyed  ;  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
apples  in  clusters,  where  the  spray  poison  can  not 
reach  and  the  worm  thrives;  to  thin  the  fruit  and  to 
examine  the  bands.  A  three  months'  campaign  of 
that  sort  will  put  millions  of  worms  out  of  business, 
will  give  us  large  and  sound  apples  in  plenty  and 
establish  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  of  Santa 
Cruz  county  on  a  safe  and  lasting  basis. 

What  is  inferior  fruit  worth  nowadays  ?  How 
much  do  we  get  for  small  prunes,  poor  peaches, 
scabby  apricots  and  all  trashy  stuff  of  that  kind  f 
And  has  not  practical  experience  taught  us  long  ago 
that  it  pays  only  to  raise  the  best,  because  there 
is  enough  good  fruit  available  to  make  the  other 
kind  more  of  a  burden  than  a  thing,  worth  having  ? 

And  why  should  apple  growing  be  exempt  from 
that  experience  ?  If  we  realize  that  in  live  years 
from  now  our  crop  shall  .be  doubled,  and  be  trebled 
in  ten,  that  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  all  over  the 
world,  is  progressing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  how  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  can  we  hope  to  hold  our 
own,  unless  we  do  our  utmost  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  poor  apples  to  a  minimum  ? 

Because  our  apple  orchards  have  brought  enor- 
mous revenues,  can  we  safely  remain  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  teaching  us  that,  as  with  all  other 
fruits,  a  more  normal  scale  of  prices  is  sure  to  come  ? 
Look  at  the  state  of  this  year's  market !  With 
many  apple  districts  in  the  Eastern  States  having 
less  than  half  a  crop,  with  practically  the  whole  of 
Europe  almost  without  fruits  of  any  kind,  the  Eng- 
lish market  went  to  pieces  at  a  disastrous  rate.  It 
was  simply  because  the  shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  beyond  all  expectation  and 
calculation.  No  doubt  we  shall  continue  to  find  new- 
markets  for  our  apples,  as  we  have  done  for  our 
other  fruits,  but  only  for  the  best. 

We  cannot  rely  upon  a  possible  or  probable  short- 
age anywhere  caused  by  climatic  influences.  Other 
districts,  not  far  distant,  shall  have  plentiful  crops 
and  the  world's  total  yearly  fruit  supply  is  steadily 
getting  larger  and  more  staple. 

The  other  day  I  spoke  to  a  fruit  grower  of  this 
county  about  the  desirability  of  keeping  our  wormy 
fruit  at  home,  instead  of  flooding  the  San  Francisco 
market  with  it. 

No,  he  said,  that  won't  do  at  all.  There  is  a  sec- 
tion here  in  the  foothills  where  the  people  cannot 
raise  anything  but  wormy  apples,  and  now  to  close 
their  only  market,  oh  no,  you  cannot  do  that! 

The  logical  result  is  that  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  on  the  coast  suffers  untold  loss  in  order  to 
enable  a  few  people  to  grow  and  sell  wormy  apples 
to  their  hearts'  content  and  furnish,  into  the  bargain, 
a  fertile  breeding  place  for  the  most  destructive  in- 
sects we  know.  The  cry  that  we  deprive  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  city  of  their  supply  of  cheap  fruit,  if  we 
do  not  ship  our  wormy  apples  there,  is  a  philanthropic- 
delusion. 

Ask  your  neighbor,  as  a  conundrum,  in  what  way 
the  San  Francisco  fruit  peddlers  and  the  railroad  are 
just  alike.  And  if  he  says,  "Don't  know — give  it 
up, "  then  tell  him  that  both  have  the  fixed  rule  to 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  you'll  have  the 
laugh  as  well  as  the  truth  on  your  side. 

Good  and  sound,  but  small,  apples  often  sell  for  less 
than  cost,  and  the  supply  of  this  fruit  will  soon  be 
inexhaustible. 

The  first-class  trade  wants  a  first-class  product, 
and  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  good  price. 

The  second-class  trade  will  take  the  undersized, 
but  sound,  fruit  without  raising  a  rumpus  because 
the  worms  are  not  "in  it"  any  more. 

Aptos.  E.  C.  W.  MacDonald. 
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Alameda. 

A  Decoto  Dairy.— Oakland  Enquirer: 
The  Jackson-Granger  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
rapidly  pushing  to  completion  their  vari- 
ous buildings  on  the  Patterson  ranch, 
near  Decoto.  This  place  consists  of  325 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  vicinity, 
which  the  company  has  leased  for  a  term 
of  years.  Carpenters  have  been  at  work 
for  several  weeks  erecting  a  large  cow 
barn,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Fully 
125,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been  used  in 
its  construction.  It  is  126  feet  long  and 
149  feet  wide,  and  will  hold  eight  strings 
of  thirty-three  cows  each,  or  264  cows. 
The  arrangement  of  the  barn  is  such  as  to 
afford  every  possible  convenience  for 
cleanliness  and  to  give  plenty  of  light,  and 
also  secure  the  very  best  ventilation  pos- 
sible. Its  location  gives  it  excellent  drain- 
age facilities.  Electric  lights  will  be 
placed  throughout  the  barn,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  buildings.  A  tank  house, 
milk  house,  cook  house  and  other  build- 
ings will  also  be  put  up.  A  10  H.  P.  elec- 
tric motor  will  be  installed  for  pumping 
and  other  purposes.  The  milk  will  be 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  F.  B.  Granger,  president: 
T.  C.  Harvey,  vice-president,  and  D. 
Jackson,  secretary  and  manager.  The 
company  is  incorporated  for  $50,000. 

Butte. 

Sufficient  Acreage  Secured. — 
( 'hico  Record:  When  the  announcement 
was  made  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Butte  county  canal, 
which  was  planned  to  irrigate  a  large  area 
of  land  in  southern  Butte,  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  citizens  of  that  neighborhood 
and  of  Sutter  county  bestirred  themselves 
to  secure  10,000  acres  required  by  the 
builders  before  they  would  proceed  with 
the  work.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
required  acreage  has  been  secured,  and 
the  building  of  the  canal  need  no  longer 
be  delayed.  The  acreage  now  subscribed 
at  the  price  per  acre  asked  by  the  com- 
pany will  insure  6%  upon  an  investment 
of  $250,000 — the  probable  cost  of  the  canal. 

Cuius  a. 

Fine  Grape  Fruit.— Sun:  A  branch 
ti',  inches  long,  containing  seven  large 
pomeloes,  clipped  from  a  tree  on  the 
premises  of  Attorney  Ernest  Weyand,  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  by  Mrs.  W.  B. 
DeJarnatt  to  be  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
Land  Company.  It  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
grape  fruit  and  weighed  6J  pounds. 

Fresno. 

Raisins  to  Be  Given  Away.  -  Re- 
publican: One  million  cartons  of  seeded 
raisins  are  to  be  distributed  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  if  the  plans  of  the  local 
committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  are 
carried  through  to  a  fulfillment.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  was  held  at  the 
( 'hamber  of  Commerce  and  the  idea  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  It  was  agreed  by 
all  the  members  that  the  plan  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  advertising  not  only  the 
county,  but  its  products  as  well.  The  dis- 
tribution will  not  be  confined  to  seeded 
raisins  alone,  for  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds 
that  any  packer  or  fruit  grower  will  con- 
tribute will  also  be  given  away. 

Citrus  Fruits  for  St.  Louis  Ex- 
hibit.— Citrus  fruits  are  at  present  the 
chief  item  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Louis  exhibit  being  gathered  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  fine  lot  of 
oranges  and  lemons  arrived  a  couple  of 
days  ago  from  N.  W.  Moodey's  ranch 
near  Centerville.  Several  boxes  were  sent 
on  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  will  be 
put  up  in  solution  and  exhibited  on  the 
Fresno  shelves  in  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  rooms.  The  remainder  have  been 
assorted  according  to  size  and  placed  in 
jars  of  solution  here. 

Glenn. 

Cherry  Yields.— A  cherry  orchard 
near  Willows  containing  13 J  acres  pro- 
duced $7500  worth  of  fruit  last  season,  and 
this  was  not  its  most  profitable  year. 

Humboldt. 

Strawberries  in  January. — Areata 
Union:  Strawberries  were  left  at  this  of- 
fice a  few  days  ago  which  were  grown  on 
the  Henry  Kern  place  below  town. 

Riverside. 

Olive  Industry.  —  Elsinore  corre- 
spondence of  Enterprise :  The  Albeis 
Folly  ranch  olive  mill  has  orders  ahead 
for  a  month  or  two.  A  large  quantity  of 
the  finest  quality  of  oil  will  be  turned  out 
this  year.  Last  year  from  sixty-five  acres 
of  olives  they  got  thirty  tons  of  fruit. 
The  entire  ranch  has  been  planted  under 
ten  years.  Other  growers  here  have  their 
olives  made  into  oil  at  the  Albeis  mill. 

Ranchers  Ready  for  Volunteer 
Crop. — San  Bernardino  Sun:  J.  H.  Pat- 
ton,  having  come  up  from  the  Perris  coun- 
try, brings  with  him  a  novel  story  of  how 
the  ranchers  of  that  neighborhood  are 
gambling  on  the  rainfall.    Over  the  thou- 


sands of  acres  of  grain  fields  in  that  val- 
ley, as  the  crop  was  harvested  last  year, 
enough  ripe  grain  fell  on  the  ground  to 
seed  it.  The  only  reason  that  this  is  not 
annually  utilized  is  that  the  early  fall 
rains  always  cause  it  to  sprout,  and  when 
the  ground  is  plowed  later  the  seeding 
must  be  done  again.  This  season  there 
have  been  no  early  rains,  and  the  ranch- 
ers are,  therefore,  plowing  their  fields, 
finding  them  already  seeded,  and  if  the 
precipitation  shall  be  seasonable  in  the 
next  few  months,  the  husbandman  will 
have  a  crop  of  grain  without  the  work 
and  expense  of  seeding  it. 

San  Bernardino. 

"Big  Four"  Ranch  Sold.— Sun: 
The  Big  Four  ranch,  one  of  the  show 
properties  of  Rialto,  is  reported  to  have 
been  sold  for  $150,000.  The  ranch,  which 
is  in  oranges  and  lemons,  is  owned  in  Riv- 
erside, and  it  contains  200  acres.  If  the 
consideration  named  is  correct,  it  went 
for  $750  per  acre.  Confirmation  of  the 
sale,  which  was  known  to  be  pending, 
comes  from  Los  Angeles.  J.  S.  Hart,  who 
was  associated  with  W.  S.  Collins  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Evergreen  ranch  at  Lords- 
burg  for  $150,000,  is  reported  to  have 
bought  the  Big  Four  in  association  ith 
his  brother  at  the  same  price.  Evergreen 
ranch  contains  170  acres  and  the  Big  Four 
200  acres.  The  Big  Four  Company  is  made 
up  lar  gely  of  Riverside  capitalists,  among 
them  Theo.  D.  Hewitt,  J.  J.  Hewitt  and 
Dr.  W.  W.  Roblee. 

8an  Joaquin. 

Strawberries  in  January. — Lodi 
Sentinel:  J.  N.  Callaway,  who  lives  four 
miles  north  of  Lodi  on  Cherokee  lane, 
near  Acampo,  brought  to  the  office  Tues- 
day a  matured  strawberry  plant  with 
four  berries,  one  being  ripe. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Dry  Plowing. — Independent:  Because 
of  the  protracted  dry  spell,  many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  have  undertaken  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands  by  dry  plowing.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lompoc  not  only  has  there  been 
a  great  deal  of  plowing  regardless  of  the 
absence  of  rain,  but  many  of  the  farmers 
have  sown  seed  for  the  coming  grain  crop, 
in  that  they  may  take  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  rainfall  when  once  it 
starts  in. 

Sonoma. 

Good  Prices  for  Hops. — Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  Good  pric  s  are  being 
offered  for  the  remaining  hops  in  the 
county.  One  buyer  paid  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  number  of  bales.  L.  D.  Jacks  pur- 
chased a  number  of  bales  from  Dr.  J.  W. 
Clark  and  Yet  Hop  on  Saturday  last, 
paying  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  the  highest  price  paid  this  reason 
and  the  market  is  on  the  advance.  A 
number  of  the  hop  factors  have  agents 
here  making  contracts  for  the  coming 
season's  crop.  Seventeen  and  eighteen 
cents  has  been  offered  in  some  instances 
and  some  expect  better  figures. 

Sonoma. 

Eggs  and  Poultry.— Poultry  Jour- 
nal: The  output  of  eggs  from  Petaluma 
during  the  year  1903  was  3,407,334  dozen, 
being  275  carloads.  The  poultry  yield 
was  32,535  dozen.  These  figures  show  the 
magnitude  of  this  important  industry  in 
Sonoma  county. 

Coyotes  Do  Much  Damage.— Santa 
Rosa  Republican:  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $3000  worth  of  damage  has  been 
done  to  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sonoma  county  since  Oct.  1st  by  the  rav- 
ages of  coyotes  on  the  hen  roosts  and 
sheep  and  lamb  folds  of  that  vicinity.  Not 
content  with  this  diet,  the  varmints  re- 
cently devoured  an  entire  litter  of  pigs  at 
a  dairy  ranch  west  of  Petaluma,  and  while 
the  mother  of  the  litter  was  endeavoring 
to  defend  her  offspring  she  was  seriously 
injured.  Ten  lambs  and  half  a  dozen 
sheep  belonging  to  Harrison  Mecham  of 
Stony  Point  fell  victims  of  the  pests 
Thursday  night,  and  on  Friday  Mr.  Me- 
cham's  employes  succeeded  in  killing  two 
coyotes.  On  the  place  of  Mrs.  Mordecai, 
near  Two  Rock,  eighteen  lambs  were  slain 
in  one  evening.  A  coyote  hunt  was  in- 
augurated, and  three  of  the  destroyers 
were  killed. 

Stanislaus. 

Hill  Pasture  Brings  $1  per  Acre. 
— Modesto  Herald:  Stockmen  from  down 
the  valley  and  from  the  northern  coast 
are  buying  up  all  the  pasture  in  this 
county  they  can  obtain.  Sam  Pratt  says 
he  has  sold  1400  acres  of  pasture  on  upper 
Dry  creek  to  May  1st  for  $1  per  acre,  and 
that  all  the  available  pasture  throughout 
that  section  has  been  purchased  on  like 
terms.  Mr.  Pratt  paid  but  $2.75  per  acre 
for  the  land,  hence  this  income  equals 
over  one-third  of  the  money  invested. 


Sutter. 

Many  Planting  Almonds.  —  Yuba 
City  Farmer:  The  planting  in  this  local- 
ity this  season  seems  to  be  mostly  almonds, 
as  the  crop  has  proven  a  very  profitable 
one  and  this  county  a  favored  section.  It 
is  stated  that  98%  of  the  almonds  grown 
in  the  United  States  come  from  California 
and  three-fourths  from  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

New  Orchards  Being  Planted. — 
Independent:  A  number  of  small  orchards 
are  being  planted  near  town  this  winter. 
Among  those  noted  at  this  date  are  A.  L. 
Onstott,  ten  acres  peaches  and  almonds; 
J.  W.  Ainsley,  five  acres  almonds;  W.  H. 
McPherrin,  ten  acres  almonds;  Messrs. 
Schumaker  and  Manix.  twenty  acres 
mixed  fruits;  T.  W.  Pierano,  twenty-five 
acres  almonds  and  peaches. 

Ventura. 

Big  Ranch  Suit.— A  Los  Angeles  dis- 
patch says  a  suit  involving  $1,250,000 
worth  of  the  richest  ranch  property  in 
southern  California,  the  complaint  in 
which  charges  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  and  business  men  of  Ventura 
county  with  fraud,  has  been  filed  in  the  i 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the  South-  j 
ern  District  of  California.  The  title  of  I 
the  suit  is  the  California  Farm  &  Fruit 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Dugaldscott  against  Leo- 
pold Schiappi-Pietra,  Edward  Leofric 
Temple,  George  C.  Power  and  E.  P.  Fos- 
ter, as  trustees,  and  W.  G.  Newhall  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  property  involved  in 
the  suit  is  a  portion  of  the  great  Rancho 
Santa  Clara  Del  Norte,  and  the  chief  de- 
fendant is  Leopold  Schiappi-Pietra. 

Yuba. 

Freak  Orange.— Marysville  Demo- 
crat: A  double  orange  has  been  grown  in 
a  grove  near  Palermo.  One  half  was  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  a  Seedling  with  rough 
green  skin,  while  the  other  half  is  as 
plainly  marked  as  a  Navel  fully  ripe  and 
well  colored  with  a  smooth  skin.  The 
parts  were  about  half  and  half,  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Seedling  raises  an  J  inch 
above  the  skin  of  the  Navel  part. 


Sale  of  the  Moulton  Ranch. 


Col.  L.  F.  Moulton  of  Colusa  is  an  old 
subscriber  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
and  a  gentleman  of  spirit  and  breadth 
of  view,  for  whom  we  have  long  cher- 
ished a  high  regard.  Many  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  has 
disposed  of  his  fine  property  in  Colusa 
county  and  will  now  have  more  leisure 
for  the  promotion  of  convictions  and 
ideas  to  which  he  is  devoted.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  Chronicle  has  the  following 
particulars: 

A  sale  of  far-reaching  effect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  is  that  of  the  great 
Moulton  ranch  of  18,000  acres  in  Colusa 
county.  It  is  one  of  the  princely  holdings 
of  California,  and  extends  almost  from 
the  limits  of  Colusa  14  miles  northerly 
along  the  Sacramento  river.  The  pur- 
chase price  is  close  to  $350,000,  as  obtained 
from  Lyon  &  Hoag,  the  brokers  in  this 
great  transaction.  The  seller  is  Colonel 
L.  F.  Moulton,  an  eminent  engineer,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with  Eads  of 
ship  railway  fame.  He  has  made  the  de- 
velopment of  this  property  his  chief  life 
work,  he  having  lived  thirty  .years  on  the 
place,  during-  which  time  he  has  made 
numerous  improvements  on  it.  The  most 
important  was  the  construction  of  a  large 
canal  from  the  Sacramento  river  for 
draining  and  irrigating  the  ranch.  The 
land  is  nearly  all  level,  being  mostly  rich 
bottom  land  capable  of  producing  magnif- 
icent crops  of  beans,  corn,  alfalfa,  grain 
and  fruits  of  many  varieties.  In  fact,  part 
of  the  ranch  is  already  in  improved  or- 
chards, and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
some  of  the  land  to  pay  as  high  as  $150  an 
acre  in  beans,  while  from  forty  to  fifty 
sacks  of  barley  to  the  acre  are  frequently 
obtained.  Formerly,  when  the  price  of 
grain  was  very  high,  the  Moulton  ranch 
netted  profits  annually  which  to  many 
men  would  have  been  a  fortune.  Al- 
though this  great  property  has  been 
bought  in  the  name  of  J.  D.  Bradley, 
manager  of  the  Crocker-Huffman  Land 
&  Water  Co.,  it  is  understood  that  in  this 
transaction  he  represents  a  local  syndi- 
cate, which  intends  to  subdivide  the  land 
in  small  holdings.  It  will  be  a  decided 
step  in  the  advance  and  development  of 
that  section  of  the  State,  and  despite  its 
size,  is  only  one  important  incident  of 
many  of  similar  nature  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  to  bring  Sacramento  valley 
to  the  notice  of  colonists  and  seekers  of 
farms. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUM  AX  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
matiim,  NpriHns,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 

in  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  prive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clereland,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  R0EDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  P  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED. 

1000  one-year-old  Charbono  Grafts  on 
Rupestris. 

HAL,.  G.  OSBURN,    Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


To  All  Creditors 

Who  have  outstanding  notes,  bills,  claims  of  any 
nature  whatsoever:    We  want  them  for  collection. 

We  can  put  money  in  your  pocket.  Try  us.  Send 
your  claims  at  once. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
Suite  18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  u~=^e  "Tne  Master  workman; 

VI  l      ■      U  V»#    I      N^nWVblllU    UllS^II  lUO    a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meagher  and  15th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Home 


Two  Brothers. 


I've  got  a  little  brother- 
He  came  the  other  day: 

He  keeps  his  hands  a-waving 
In  an  awful  funny  way. 

He's  got  a  snap.  I  tell  you — 
Jee'  eats  and  winks  and  blinks, 

And  looks  up  at  the  ceiling. 
I  wonder  what  he  thinks! 

It  makes  me  kinder  jealous — 

I  asked  ma  why  he  came. 
She  only  laughed  and  to!'  me 

The  angels  were  to  blame. 
I  don't  see  why  the  angels 

Can't  mind  their  own  affairs. 
But,  gee,  he's  kinder  cute,  though— 

He  ain't  got  any  hairs'. 

I've  got  another  brothel — 

He  came  here  just  to-day; 
He  married  sister  Myrtle, 

And  now  he's  going  to  stay. 
He's  got  a  snap,  I  tell  you — 

Jes'  eats  and  sits  around, 
And  sister  keeps  on  teaching. 

Ma  calls  him  '"lazy  hound." 

It  makes  me  kinder  jealous — 

I  asked  pa  why  he  came; 
He  only  swore  and  toU  me 

That  sister  was  to  blame. 
If  sister  and  the  angels 

Keep  on  a-gitting  gay 
And  bringing  home  new  brothers, 

I'm  going  to  run  away! 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Cowardice  of  John  Barton. 


At  a  front  window  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  one  of  New  York's  old-fashioned  of- 
fice buildings  a  young  man  sat  looking 
at  a  telegraph  pole,  whose  cross-arms 
were  level  with  his  eyes.  He  was 
thoughtfully  considering  a  letter  and 
asking  himself  an  odd  question.  The  let- 
ter ran  as  follows : 

Ellis,  Barton,  Barton  &  Co.,  Contrac- 
tors, New  York,  N.  Y. — Gentlemen  :  Af- 
ter carefully  considering  our  previous  cor- 
respondence, we  have  decided  to  accept 
the  offer  of  your  firm  to  install  the 
bridgework  and  railroads  of  our  mining 
property,  providing  you  can  send  either 
a  member  of  your  firm  or  a  responsible 
and  able  man  to  personally  superintend 
the  work. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  dangerous,  as  the  political  con- 
ditions are  such  that  civil  war  and  riots 
are  liable  to  happen  at  any  time.  We 
have,  however,  a  clear  title  to  our  prop- 
erty, and  propose  to  put  the  matter 
through,  but  we  must  have  the  guaranty 
of  a  responsible  head  and  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  resource.  If  you  can  send  one 
of  your  firm  we  will  close  the  contract  at 
your  figures.  Yours  very  truly, — Pas- 
quez  &  Richardson  Mining  Co. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  a  small 
South  American  republic,  and  the 
question  John  Barton  was  asking  him- 
self was,  "  Am  I  a  coward  ?  " 

Just  admitted  into  partnership  with 
his  father  and  his  partner,  young  Bar- 
ton had  here  the  chance  to  show 
of  what  he  was  made.  But  while 
his  even,  civilized  life  had  given  little 
chance  for  uneasiness  on  the  score  of 
courage  or  the  lack  of  it,  he  knew  from 
sundry  small  indications  that,  twenty- 
six  years  old  though  he  was.  some 
childish  terrors  still  had  power  to  move 
him.  He  remembered  the  fire  which 
had  resulted  in  his  mother's  death  when 
he  was  but  five  years  old,  and  recalled 
his  subsequent  horror  of  a  burn- 
ing building  and  his  hardly  over- 
come fear  of  sleeping  alone.  He  re- 
membered his  disinclinations  to  fight  as 
a  boy,  and  with  a  slight  flush  recalled 
his  schoolboy  nickname  of  "Sissy" 
Barton.  Then  there  was  the  incident 
of  his  "rescue" — his  lip  curled  as  he 
mentally  put  the  word  to  it — of  one  of 
the  girl  clerks  from  the  annoyances 
of  a  loafer  in  the  hall  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  he  flushed  again  as  he  remem- 
bered the  scarcely  veiled  scorn  in  her 
thanks  when  he  had  passed  on  escort- 
ing her  to  the  office,  with  his  ears  and 
hers  tingling  with  the  rough's  insulting 
language.  Lastly,  there  was  his  un- 
comfortable habit  of  putting  himself  in 
the  dangerous  situations  he  read  of  in 
the  books  and  papers,  and  realizing  his 
inadequacy  to  cope  with  them. 

If  he  was  a  coward  he  had  no  right 
to  take  this  position  of  responsibility 


and  danger.  If  he  was  not.  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  earn  both  fame  and  for- 
tune in  grasping  an  engineering  chance 
which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  so  young 
a  man. 

The  office  where  he  sat  was  hardly 
the  place  for  introspective  analysis.  A 
large  room,  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  with 
an  iron  pillar  up  the  center  and  a  num- 
ber of  desks  scattered  around  it- 
looked  what  it  was,  a  busy  office  on  the 
top  floor  of  what  had  once  been  one  of 
New  York's  palatial  residences,  long 
since  abandoned  to  business  in  the  up- 
town move  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
The  building  was  old  and  had  been 
twice  condemned  as  unsafe,  but  each 
time,  by  some  of  that  political  jobbery, 
only  possible  in  large  cities,  had  been 
•'  repaired  "  and  passed. 

And  while  Barton  hesitated.  Fate 
settled  the  question  for  him. 

Probably  because  all  three  of  the 
men  in  the  office  were  smoking  and  all 
six  of  the  girls  busy-  with  their  type- 
writers, no  one  noticed  the  constantly 
growing  smell  of  smoke.  So  it  happened 
that  the  fire  which  broke  out  two  stor- 
ies below  gavie  the  office  force  of  Ellis. 
Barton.  Barton,  <Sr  Co.  but  scant  warn- 
ing of  its  presence,  and  not  until  young 
Barton  saw  the  engine  dash  up  did  his 
thrill  of  horror  of  that  ancient  fire  of 
his  early  life  deepen  to  a  paralyzing 
rigidness  at  the  knowledge  that  the 
building  he  was  in  was  burning. 
Scarcely  had  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
gasp  out  the  panic-producing  cry  of 
"Fire  !  "  when  one  of  the  girls  (it  was 
she  of  the  "rescue")  got  up  hastily 
and  said  :  "Mr.  Barton,  this  floor  is 
shaking — I  feel  it  moving  !  " 

Barton  got  up  slowly,  his  face  white, 
his  lips  a  narrow,  pale  line.  Moving 
slowly,  it  seemed  to  him  very  slowly, 
he  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it  an 
inch,  and  then  instantly  closed  it — not 
quick  enough,  however  to  shut  a  thin 
cloud  of  smoke  which  blanched  every 
face  and  brought  a  shrill  scream  from 
one  of  the  girls.  Barton  took  out  his 
keys  and  locked  both  doors.  Then  he 
went  to  the  front  windows  and  looked 
out.  He  could  see  the  flames  below 
licking  greedily  at  the  lower  windows, 
and  as  he  watched  one  burst  out  with  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  which  twisted  and 
curled  swiftly  upward. 

Barton's  thoughts  were  curious.  He 
was  himself,  yet  another.  Outwardly 
he  was  suddenly  cool  and  calm  and 
his  movements  were  decisive  and  quick. 
Inwardly  he  was  frightened,  terrorized, 
and  he  knew  it. 

He  caught  himself  thinking — "It's 
not  more  than  eight  feet  to  the  tele- 
graph pole — I  can  jump  it  and  climb 
down  those  spikes.  1  wonder  if  I  am 
a  coward — coward  enough  to  leave 
these  women — and  I  will  get  off  and  no 
will  know— I  can  go  to  South  America — 
they  need  a  brave  man,  though — I  am 
afraid — I  am  afraid — " 

His  thoughts  took  but  an  instant,  yet 
in  that  time  the  office  force  had  rushed 
to  him  and  were  demanding  the  keys 
to  the  doors. 

"  You  can't  get  out  there,"  he  said 
— "  the  stairs  are  gone." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  quivering  floor 
gave  way  in  the  center  and  was  car- 
ried down,  leaving  the  women  clinging 
to  the  window  sills  and  to  him,  and  look- 
ing beyond  the  three  feet  of  floor  still 
left  in  a  seething,  writhing  furnace, 
whose  mighty  breath  turned  every  face 
away,  hiding  from  the  heat. 

With  this  horror  still  eating  at  his 
heart,  something  of  the  blood  of  his 
ancestors  rose  in  Barton — or  was  it 
a  fancied  glance  from  those  scornful 
eyes  ?  Still,  with  that  peculiar  double 
consciousness  of  being  a  man  and  a 
coward,  of  desire  to  escape  by  the 
pole  and  the  knowledge  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  women  to  their  fate,  of 
thinking  of  his  cowardice  and  of  the 
ways  to  get  out,  Barton  climbed  from 
window  to  window  until  he  reached  the 
side  wall.  A  small  library  ladder,  used 
to  climb  to  the  file  cases,  was  hanging 
here  from  the  hook  just  over  the  fiery 
furnace  beneath.  He  tried  to  get  it — 
it  was  out  of  reach 

"Morgan,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
sounded  to  him  wonderfully  steady,  al- 
though his  hair  rose  at  "the  thought 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do — "hold  on 
to  the  sill  and  give  me  your  hand." 
The  man  to  whom  he  spoke,  dazed 


but  habitually  obedient,  did  as  he  was 
bid.  Barton,  clasping  his  hand,  leaned 
out  over  the  abyss  of  fire  and  took  hold 
of  the  ladder.  It  came  away  easily, 
but  dropped  so  heavily  that  for  an  in- 
stant he  was  sure  either  he  or  the  lad- 
der must  go.  But  he  held  on.  He 
shut  his  eyes — and  perhaps  a  prayer 
moved  his  lips.  For  a  moment  the  is- 
sue was  in  doubt — then  slowly,  slowly 
he  drew  back — now  he  stood  upright, 
now  he  had  both  hands  on  the  ladder — 
it  was  safe  ! 

At  this  time  all  the  consciousness  of 
himself  was  gone.  He  was  a  child 
again,  and  passing  through  flames  on  a 
fireman's  back  in  the  dead  of  night  — 
from  out  the  fire  that  robbed  him  of 
his  mother.  He  distinctly  heard  the 
scream  of  a  servant — or  was  it  one  of  the 
typewriter  girls  ?  He  thought  oddly 
of  his  being  where  he  was  and  of  having 
wondered  at  his  cowardice.  He  knew, 
now,  that  he  was  a  coward. 

"  If  I  ever  get  out  of  this,"  he  said 
to  himself,  even  as  he  climbed  to  the 
window  opposite  to  the  telegraph  pole, 
"  I  can  never  go  to  South  America — I 
am  a  coward,  a  coward.    1  am  afraid." 

The  heat  scorched  his  face  and  hands 
and  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  smell 
of  burning  hair.  To  knock  through  the 
window  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  To 
stretch  the  short  ladder  to  the  pole 
outside  took  a  little  longer,  although  in 
the  soul-chilling  instant  when  he 
thought  it  would  not  reach  it  seemed 
an  age.  But  it  did  reach,  with  an  inch 
to  spare  at  each  end. 

Morgan,  who  had  just  recovered  his 
senses,  had  herded  the  girls  on  one  side, 
striving  to  aid  his  chief  in  his  plan. 
Ellis,  the  remaining  man,  had  the  calm- 
ness which  comes  with  years.  Per- 
haps he  thought  of  his  children  and 
grand-children — perhaps  his  old  eyes 
looked  across  fire  to  peace — he  did  not 
speak. 

Barton,  thinking,  still  uncon- 
sciously. "Well,  I  know  one  coward 
who  could  build  a  better  bridge  than 
this  ladder."  called  Morgan  to  him. 
"  Hold  this  end  on  the  sill,  I  am  going 
across.  I'll  hold  it  there.  Then  you 
start  the  girls  across." 

If  Barton  had  been  frightened  be- 
fore, he  did  not  know  it,  as  his  feet  left 
the  sill  and  he  started  to  crawl  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  the  short  eight  feet 
to  the  telegraph  pole  crosspiece.  He 
was  sick  with  fear — fear  of  falling,  fear 
that  Morgan  would  let  the  end  slip, 
fear  that  the  unheld  end  would  slide 
from  the  crossann,  fear  that  the  pole 
would  sway  and  drop  him.  The  black 
smoke  swirled  around  him,  and,  though 
he  could  not  see  them,  with  a  curious 
sharpness  he  heard  the  engines  puffing 
and  the  cries  of  the  crowd.  In  the  dis- 
tance he  noted  the  charge  of  a  coming 
engine.  He  noticed  the  red  reflection 
of  the  flames  in  the  windows  across  the 
street,  and  wondered  if  the  heat  would 
crack  them.  Two  steps  forward 
brought  another  fear,  borne  in  him 
with  a  cry  from  one  of  the  girls — the 
fear  of  failure. 

What  if  he  fell  ?  What  of  those  six 
helpless  girls  behind  ?  What  of  Mor- 
gan, careful  clerk,  and  his  aged 
mother  ?  What  of  Ellis,  old  and  feeble  ? 
What  did  it  matter,  after  all,  if  he  did 
die,  so  the  others  were  saved  ?  What 
was  his  southern  trip  and  his  success  or 
failure  in  life  if  this  moment  he  was 
living  left  its  ineffaceable  scar  of  self- 
contempt  ? 

"  Half  way  across.  "  Funny  I'm  not 
scared  now.  Wonder  if  I  have  any  hair 
left.  My  arm  certainly  ought  to  ache 
— it  must  be  burned.  Careful,  now, 
Morgan  ;  pretty  steady  ;  two  feet  more 
— eighteen  inches  more — guess  I'm 
burned.  Don't  care  ;  I'm  not  fright- 
ened. I'm  frightened,  but  not  that 
way.  I  must  succeed — must — must — 
must !  One  foot  more — careful — care- 
ful, old  Ellis.  How  far  it  is  !  Now 
then  ! " 

Barton  stopped  thinking.  He  had 
arrived.  Quickly  swinging  himself 
around,  he  held  the  ladder  and  called 
through  the  smoke  to  Morgan,  "All 
right  !  Start  the  girls — quick — no  time 

He  saw  the  first  one  shudder  as  she 
climbed  out  on  the  shaking  bridge,  and 
cried  to  her  to  encourage  her.  "  It's 
very  easy,  and  it  can't  slip— we  are 
holding  it.    I  am  holding  out  my  hand 


take  hold,"  and  even  as  he  spoke  he 
brought  the  first  girl  safely  to  the 

pole. 

The  rest  followed,  one  by  one.  He 
helped  them  all  to  land  among  the 
wires,  and  told  them  all  to  stand  on 
the  crosspieces.  Luckily  it  was  a 
large  pole  and  carried  many  wires. 
There  was  plenty  of  room. 

One  girl  refused  to  come.  She  was 
the  last,  but  Morgan  roughly  picked 
her  up  and  pushed  her  out.  Barton 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  saw  it,  then 
sobered  in  a  fit  of  coughing.  His  voice 
was  cheery  still  as  he  hauled  her  in. 

"Now,  then,"  he  said,  "only  Ellis  to 
work  over.  Morgan  can  come  alone." 
Barton  got  three  of  the  girls  to  hang 
on  to  the  end  of  the  ladder,  and 
crawled  back  half  way  to  meet  the  old 
man,  who  started  bravely  as  soon  as 
Morgan  told  him  to.  He  was  very 
slow,  but  Barton  helped  him  and  tried 
to  encourage  him.  He  was  nearly 
across  when  his  strength  seemed  to 
leave  him  and  he  gasped,  "John,  don't 
know — if — I — can  make  it.  Good  boy, 
John — have  we  time  '!  "  Gently,  yet 
swiftly.  John  got  him  across,  paying  no 
attention  to  his  failing  voice.  The  old 
legs  slipped  once  through  the  rungs, 
and  for  a  sickening  moment  Barton's 
fears  swept  over  him,  but  with  a  sav- 
age, inward  cry  he  shook  it  off.  His 
hands  trembled,  though  as  he  helped 
the  old  man  to  the  crosspieces,  yet 
his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  as  he 
turned  for  Morgan. 

Morgan  was  already  started  when 
Barton  saw  the  ladder  was  on  fire.  He 
had  just  time  to  wind  a  leg  around  the 
crossarm  and  thrust  his  arm  through 
a  rung  when  the  end  of  the  ladder 
slipped  or  burned  through  and  Morgan 
swung  downward  on  that  fearful  pen- 
dulum through  the  air.  Barton's  mus- 
cles ached  with  the  strain,  and  a  queer 
stinging  pain  made  itself  felt  in  his 
hands  and  arms. 

It  was  but  a  moment.  The  strain 
was  too  great  for  mortal  strength.  As 
Morgan  struck  the  pole  and,  with  a 
feeble  cry,  let  go  and  dropped,  Barton, 
blinded  with  a  sudden  swirl  of  smoke 
and,  losing  his  balance  with  the  sud- 
denly lighted  ladder,  pitched  backward 
from  the  pole  down  through  the 
curling  fog  of  smoke  toward  the  waiting 
stones. 

»         *         #         »  * 

Barton  did  not  go  to  South  America. 
The  tree  which  broke  his  fall  and 
saved  his  life  could  not  save  his  limbs, 
and  so  an  empty  sleeve  hangs  at  his 
side,  and  he  walks  with  a  cane  to  hide 
as  much  as  may  be  the  limp  which  the 
fire  left  him. 

A  deep,  red  scar  is  on  his  face  and 
many  smaller  ones  upon  his  hands  and 
arms,  but  only  to  him  are  they  disfig- 
urements. To  those  who  know  the  story 
they  are  red  badges  of  honor  and  cour- 
age, an  honor  shared  by  the  memory  of 
Morgan,  who  died  that  others  might 
live  and  of  whom  his  friends  say,  "  He 
who  lose th  his  life  shall  find  it,"  To 
Barton  his  scars  are  reminders  of  a 
precious  self-respect,  and  if  he  should 
ever  tell  his  thoughts  his  hearers  would 
know  that  the  memory  of  those  seven 
lives  snatched  from  a  hideous  death, 
and  the  hard  won  knowledge  that  fear 
is  not  cowardice,  are  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  direction  of  the 
South  American  enterprise  and  a  life 
of  activity. 


For  Tender  Feet. 

Old  shoes  are  not  all  they  are  cracked 
up  to  be.  When  the  soles  are  worn 
down  paper  thin,  there  is  no  more  pro- 
lific source  of  callous  places  under  the 
ball  of  the  foot.  Cobblestones,  hot  con- 
crete, inequalities  in  the  pavement — 
every  trifling  circumstance  that,  were 
the  feet  well  shod,  would  be  passed  un- 
noticed, bruise  and  irritate  the  feet 
through  the  thin  soles. 

Cheap  shoes  are  quite  as  bad.  A 
cheap  sole  soon  gets  full  of  humps  and 
hollows,  or  it  warps,  or  sometimes 
cracks  into  a  deep  ridge  across,  pro- 
ducing immense  discomfort  to  the  foot 
inside.  Sometimes  a  good,  perfectly 
new  shoe  will  produce  a  welt  across  the 
foot  above  the  toes.  It  may  be  a 
wrinkle  in  the  lining,  or  in  the  shoe 
itself,  but  the  result  is  pretty  much  the 
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same  in  either  case.  If  the  shoe  store 
or  cobbler  cannot  remedy  the  trouble, 
try  taking  a  small  piece  of  soft  white 
felt,  pare  down  the  edges  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  place  it  inside  the  stock- 
ings over  the  welt. 

If  a  foot  is  aching  or  smarting  badly 
after  one  has  walked  or  stood  a  lot,  re- 
lief may  be  obtained  by  plunging  it  for 
a  few  minutes  in  hot  water  in  which  a 
handful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  Then 
cool  the  water  off  gradually  till  it  is 
quite  cold.  Moderately  warm  water  in 
which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added 
is  also  immensely  restful  to  tired,  hot 
feet. 

Sometimes  the  burning  and  stinging 
are  caused  by  lack  of  fatty  food,  the 
nails  becoming  at  the  same  time  thin 
and  brittle.  When  in  this  condition 
rub  them  well  with  carbolated  lanolin, 
which  will  be  found  to  have  a  soothing, 
cooling  effect. 

The  nails  of  the  toes  stand  in  just  as 
much  need  of  careful,  systematic  cut- 
ting as  do  the  finger  nails.  Some  peo- 
ple, you  know,  let  them  go  till  they 
wear  holes  through  their  stockings, 
and  then  they  complain  about  the  mis- 
erable, flimsy  way  they  make  stock- 
ings these  days.  Cut  the  nails  twice  a 
week  regularly,  and  cut  them  straight 
across,  not  rounding.  To  allow  a  nail 
to  grow  long  is  to  tempt  Providence, 
for  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  pressed 
into  the  skin,  and  it  may  take  you 
weeks  to  overcome  the  pain  and  trouble 
caused  by  that  trifling  neglect. — New 
York  Tribune. 


Helps  for  Young  Mothers. 

Don't  forget  to  use  common  sense  in 
the  care  of  your  baby. 

Don't  forget  that  regularity  in  the 
mealtime  is  just  as  necessary  for  your 
little  one  as  for  yourself. 

Don't  stuff  the  baby  until  nature  re- 
bels by  an  emesis. 

Don't  expect  the  baby  to  be  per- 
fectly well  unless  you  feed  it  on  na- 
ture's food — mother's  milk. 

Don't  forget  that  it  wants  cool 
water  to  drink  occasionally. 

Don't  keep  the  baby  in  the  house  one 
minute  that  it  is  possible  to  have  it  out  of 
doors.  A  baby  kept  out  in  the  air  and 
sunshine  will  not  be  cross  and  irritable. 

At  night  be  sure  the  room  is  well 
ventilated.  Its  susceptibility  to  sick- 
ness is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  good,  pure  air  you  provide  for  its 
lungs. 

Don't  put  too  many  clothes  on  the 
baby,  and  above  all,  don't  inflict  it  with 
long  clothes.  Least  of  all  should  this 
be  done  during  its  first  few  months  of 
life  when  it  is  weaker  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Don't  fasten  its  clothes  like  a  vise 
and  then  think  it  is  going  to  be  com- 
fortable. A  child  can't  be  happy  unless 
it  can  move  every  muscle  of  its  body 
freely. 

Don't  bundle  up  its  head  to  suffoca- 
tion. Don't  cover  up  its  head  except 
in  a  blast  of  wind. 

Don't  be  cross  and  irritable  about 
the  baby,  and  then  be  surprised  that  it 
reflects  your  mood. 

Don't  let  people  outside  the  family 
kiss  the  baby.  Never  so  trample  on 
your  child's  rights  as  to  make  it  sub- 
mit to  an  unwelcome  caress  from  any 
one. 

A  child  has  a  natural  dislike  for 
"showing  off,"  and  if  you  make  it  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  such  a  proceeding  you 
will  have  to  spank  it  later  for  being 
forward  and  impudent. 

Be  calm  and  self-contained  always  in 
the  presence  of  your  little  one,  from  its 
earliest  days  of  babyhood. 


Domestic  Hints. 


In  roasting  a  turkey,  for  appear- 
ance's sake  at  least,  it  is  important 
that  the  bird  be  trussed  into  as  com- 
pact a  form  as  possible,  drawing  legs 
and  wings  back  and  well  up  against 
the  body.  The  best  way  to  protect  the 
breast,  tops  of  the  legs  and  exposed 
top  portions  from  overbrowning  is  to 
cover  them  with  slabs  of  salt  pork  rind, 
skin  side  up,  pinning  them  in  position 
with  fine  skewers.  These  are  removed 
with  the  trussing  skewers  before  the 
bird  is  sent  to  the  table.  Other  per- 
sons accomplish  the  same  end  with 
cloths  moistened  in  salt  water. 


Coffee  Gems. — Four  eggs,  one  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
coffee  extract,  one  cup  of  pastry  flour. 
Beat  the  eggs  in  a  saucepan  ;  add  the 
coffee  extract  and  then  the  sugar  ; 
beat  these  rapidly  over  boiling  water 
until  the  mixture  is  slightly  warm. 
Take  from  the  fire,  and  whip  con- 
tinuously for  fifteen  minutes  ;  then 
add  slowly  the  sifty  pastry  flour.  Have 
ready  gem  pans  brushed  with  oil  or 
suet  and  dusted  with  granulated  sugar  ; 
half  fill  them  with  the  cake  mixture. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  (about  300°  F.) 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  they  are  ready 
to  use. 

Stuffed  Beets. — Boil  until  tender 
beets  of  uniform  size.  Select  small 
beets  rather  than  those  of  full  size. 
When  they  are  tender,  with  a  sharp 
knife  scoop  a  hole  in  each  one.  Leave 
enough  of  the  walls  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  the  beet's  breaking.  Set 
them  in  order  in  a  vegetable  dish,  with 
the  opening  uppermost.  Have  heated 
in  a  saucepan  enough  green  peas  to  fill 
the  hollowed-out  beets.  After  the  fill- 
ing is  put  in  set  the  dish  in  the  oven  to 
let  the  contents  become  hot  again. 
Dress  the  vegetable,  with  butter,  pep- 
per and  salt  and  serve  them  in  the  dish 
in  which  they  were  heated.  This  is  an 
excellent  method  of  using  up  peas  left 
over  from  the  day  before.  Half  of  a 
can  will  suffice  for  a  dish  of  beets  for  a 
small  family.  String  beans  may  be 
used  in  the  same  fashion,  the  beans  be- 
ing cut  in  pieces  not  more  than  half  or 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Plum  Pudding. — One  pound  of  seeded 
raisins,  one  pound  suet,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  dry  stale  breadcrumbs, 
one-quarter   of    a    pound    of  flour, 


five  eggs,  one  pound  of  dried  cur- 
rants, one-half  pound  of  shredded 
candied  orange  peel,  one-half  pound  of 
mixed  nuts,  one-half  nutmeg  (grated), 
one-half  pint  of  grape  juice.  Mix  the 
raisins  and  currants  with  the  orange 
peel,  sprinkle  over  the  flour,  and  mix  un- 
til each  particle  of  fruit  is  well  floured. 
Then  add  the  nuts  that  have  been 
blanched  and  chopped  fine.  Add  the 
nutmeg,  breadcrumbs  and  the  suet 
chopped.  Beat  the  eggs  without  sep- 
arating until  light.  Add  the  grape 
juice,  pour  this  over  the  dry  ingredients 
and  mix  thoroughly.  The  pudding  must 
be  moist,  not  wet.  Pack  the  mixture 
in  greased  small  kettles  or  moulds, 
cover  and  boil  and  steam  ten  hours. 
When  done,  remove  the  lids,  and  allow 
the  pudding  to  cool.  When  cold,  put 
on  the  lids,  wipe  off  the  kettles  and  put 
them  away.    When  wanted  for  use,  re- 


Lamp-chim- 
neys that  break 


are  not 


Macbeth's. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  aeal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


CHOICE  TULARE  LAKE 
ALFALFA  SEED. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed 
direct  from  headquarters  and 
save  money? 

We  are  offering  choice  Alfalfa 
Seed  grown  about  Tulare  Lake 
in  either  car  lots  or  less* 

If  interested,  write  us  for  sam- 
ples and  prices.  Samples  free 
to  any  address. 


KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed  in  the  State. 


STOCK  RANCHES  a  Specialty. 

California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Mexico  stock  ranches  for  their  mere  value  for  grazing,  but 
valuable  for  prospective  mineral  wealth,  oil,  storage  reservoirs,  agriculture,  timber,  or  townsites. 
Owners  obliged  to  sell  on  account  of  old  age  and  ill  health.   Splendid  values. 

We  have  several  vast  tracts  In  southern  California — well  watered  and  famous  for  early  feed — where 
grass  cattle  and  wethers  are  fat  in  April,  when  meats  command  the  highest  price  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  markets. 

How  would  you  like  to  retire  from  the  ranch  business  and  live  In  the  Garden  City  of  California, 
famous  for  its  excellent  school  system,  within  forty  minutes  of  Stanford  University  and  one  hour  from 
San  Francisco — fifty  passenger  trains  dally?  We  have  a  few  city  and  orchard  homes  at  unusual  bar- 
gains.  We  can  sell  your  ranch,  cattle  and  everything. 

CHAS.  W.  COE  &  CO.,  45  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


-    -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rip-. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per- 
sonally or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


rfJ  f-poroorjb 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

»  business  education  pay 
MM1  A'h^fX  H  when  you  can  turn  it 
MvH  IMC  \W—     into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  fill  a  year, 
ami  with  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
vour  monev  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

Ft.    L.  DURHflfll, 

305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HE  A  IDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  Scbool 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  6<U>  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  th«  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
tear.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Seed 


goes  with  the  use  of  the  right 

CAHOON 

Broadcast  Seeder 

MTM  X  the  Itaeedsaahtchafl 
GOacreiaday.  It  runs  ea-illy  and 
smoothly,  and  it  has  been  the  best 
for  (6  years. 

SOWER'S  MANUAL, 

a  book  telling  a.11  aliout  how,  when 
and  where  to  bow  eeetl  ud  how  much 
to  aow.  Sent  free.  Ask  for  It. 

Goodeil  Co. ,58  Main  St..  Antrim.  N.  H. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


kDEWEY,STR0NG&C0.i 


~330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  January  20,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July. 
M'.f.i  W's 
X2V<iSl', 
81  4082?* 

S2  WN2'a 
S24'"  Kt 

s2v  B84 


May. 

Wednesday   86V"  *7«j 

Thursday   S7V"s~x.i 

Friday   86 'a  to  t*7»» 

Saturday   87408544 

Monday   889»©894 

Tuesday   88*s©90 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   474@48  46V«'474 

Thursday   481Bto47"„  47V<"47 

Friday  48=»®49'a  46'»to47«, 

Saturday   48»s®49\  474048 

Monday  48V"  495s  47'..to4H'„ 

Tuesday   494049^  47J40484 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
May,  1004. 

Thursday  II  3!<V«  1  38', 

Frlda-   I  38401  375, 

Saturday   I  3»X®I  HI 

Monday   1  38l/,(oil  38 

Tuesday    1  384©  

Wednesday.   1  881(01  394 

Wheat, 

The  spot  market  for  wheat  is  showing 
very  little  life,  both  offerings  and  demand 
being  of  exceedingly  limited  proportions 
at  present  in  this  center.  With  stocks 
light  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  here,  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  any  special  activ- 
ity in  the  local  wheat  market  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  War  and  weather 
are  now  the  principal  factors  in  shaping 
values,  with  weather  predominating  as 
regards  effects  on  the  local  market  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  week.  The 
recent  rains,  as  is  often  the  case,  were  not 
heaviest  at  points  where  most  needed,  but 
at  same  time  did  much  good,  extending 
well  into  the  dry  sections,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  agricultural  outlook  for  the 
coming  season  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
State.  Exporters  are  doing  practically 
nothing  in  the  local  market.  They  would 
probably  purchase  freely  if  they  could  se- 
cure good  wheat  at  81.32J(a  [.35,  but  these 
figures  are  on  a  plane  entirely  too  low  as 
compared  with  prices  paid  by  millers. 
Good  milling  wheat  is  bringing  $1.50,  and 
choice  to  select  is  commanding  more 
money.  There  is  little  high-grade  mill- 
ing wheat  to  be  had  here  now  at  any 
figure. 

California  Milling  II  474©1  524 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  tol  874 

Oregon  Club   1  85  @1  42'/, 

PKK'ES  OF  FUTUKES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery.  II. 377,i®  1.39  V 

December.  1904,  delivery,  t-  ©  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May.  HUM.  wheat  sold  at  *1  38V«I.39'(:  December. 
1904,  sold  at  *  0  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
1902-08. 

Llv.  quotations  6s84d®6s9d 

Freight  rates   1140— s 

Local  market  II  36401  38£ 

Flour. 

Market  presents  a  rather 
with  fair  movement  outward,  and  business 
on  local  account  about  up  to  the  average 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  There  are 
no  very  heavy  stocks  of  any  description. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  00  ©3  25 

Supernne,  good  to  choice   3  35  ©3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  04  25 

I  hoice  and  extra  choice   4  25  ®4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  75 

Oregon,  Makers'  extra   3  50  04  00 

Washington,  Hakers'  extra   3  50   ©4  51 

Hurley. 

Movement  in  this  cereal  has  not  been 
brisk  since  last  report.  The  general  tone 
has  inclined  to  weakness,  owing  to  im- 
proved crop  conditions  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  State,  but  free  purchases  have  not 
been  possible  at  any  radical  decline  from 
tigures  ately  current.  While  there  is 
still  considerable  barley  in  the  State,  it  is 
the  exception  where  holders  are  exercis- 
ing undue  selling  pressure  or  show  dispo- 
sition to  cut  prices  very  materially  to 
bring  about  moro  activity. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  11401  13JK 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  074®l  10 

Ilrewlng,  No.  1  to  choice   1  lG^rail  224 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  374©1  424 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair...-.   1  15  @1  324 

Oats. 

Values  remain  at  about  the  same  range 
as  quoted  in  last  review,  the  market  as  a 
whole  presenting  a  healthy  tone,  with  de- 
mand fair  and  offerings  of  only  moderate 
proportions.  Spot  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
both  millers  and  dealers  are  rather  under 
than  over  the  average  for  this  time  of 
year. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  11  35  ©1  374 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  01  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  01  274 

Milling   1  35   tol  374 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  ®1  40 

Black  for  seed   1  60  ©1  624 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25  tol  37'; 

Com 

There  are  fair  supplies,  of  Eastern  prod- 


1903-04. 
-s-d@-s-  d 

124  s 

II  35(«  1  40 


firm  tone. 


uct,  but  very  little  California  corn  offer- 
ing at  present.  For  thoroughly  choice 
and  dry  stock  the  market  is  moderarely 
firm,  but  common  and  defective  qualities 
are  not  readily  placed  at  figures  satisfac- 
tory to  the  selling  interest. 
Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  30   to  1  35 

Large  Yellow   1  274®  1  324 

Small  Yellow   1  40   ©1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  174@1  25 

Kve. 

Very  little  arriving  and  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  local  dealers  are  of  small  propor- 
tions. 

Good  to  choice,  new  II  25   tol  324 

Buckwheat. 
Values  remain  nominally  as  previously 
noted.    There  have  been  no  recent  whole- 
sale transactions  in  this  cereal. 

Good  to  choice  II  90  ®2  25 

Bea  us. 

Business  has  not  been  very  brisk  in 
beans  of  any  description  the  past  week, 
but  prices  have  remained  about  as  last 
quoted.  There  are  fairly  liberal  spot  sup- 
plies of  Large  Whites  and  Bayos.  Stocks 
of  Red  beans  are  very  light.  Limas  are 
being  quite  steadily  held.  There  is  some 
demand  for  Black-eyes  at  inside  figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   03  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  ®3  00 

Large  White   2  45   @2  55 

Pinks   2  65   @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25  ©2  40 

Red  Kidneys   4  25  ©4  50 

Reds   3  75  ©4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  05  ©3  20 

Black-eye  Beans   1  90  ®2  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   ®2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Tendency  on  Green  Peas  has  been  to  a 
little  more  firmness,  especially  for  best 
qualities.  There  are  at  present  no  Niles 
Peas  offering  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  55  0  

Niles  Peas   2  50  ©  

Hops. 

.Market  continues  against  buyers.  Stocks 
in  first  hands  are  about  cleaned  up  in  this 
State  and  there  are  not  many  hops  now 
held  by  growers  in  either  Oregon  or 
Washington.  Shipments  the  past  week 
include  15.000  lbs.  by  sailing  vessel  to  Aus- 
tralia. 10,000  lbs.  by  steamer  to  India, 
and  5000  lbs.  by  steamer  to  Peru. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  ®30 

Wool. 

Most  of  the  scouring  establishments 
have  been  lately  working  on  full  time, 
getting  wool  ready  for  shipment.  For  a 
month  or  more  nearly  every  steamer 
which  has  left  this  port  on  the  Panama 
route  has  taken  wool  for  New  York.  The 
steamer  San  Juan,  sailing  on  Saturday 
last,  carried  81,5(14  pounds.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  note.  De- 
sirable wools  are  being,  as  a  rule,  very 
steadily  held. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  ©14 

Northern,  free  11  ©12 

Northern  defective  10  (dill 

Middle  Counties   11  ©12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  011 

SPKINC. 

Oregon  tine  18  019 

Oregon  medium  17  ©— 

Nevada  13  ©15 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  is  ruling  steady  to 
firm,  with  offerings  rather  light,  particu- 
larly of  the  better  grades  of  horse  hay. 
The  Government  has  awarded  a  contract 
here  for  HIM  10  tons  of  hay  to  be  shipped  to 
Manila.  This  hay  has  to  he  of  first  qual- 
ity and  has  to  be  compressed  into  a  4j 
cubic  foot  bale,  weighing  about  110  pounds 
per  bale.  Straw  is  in  light  supply  and 
current  values  are  being  well  maintained. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  116  00   @  17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   15  00   @  17  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  50   0  16  00 

Wild  Oat   12  50  0  14  50 

Barley   12  00  ©  15  00 

Alfalfa   II  50   ©13  50 

Stock   10  00   ©  11  00 

Compressed   15  00  ©  17  50 

Straw,  $  bale     55  @  66 

Mlllstuffs. 

There  are  only  moderate  stocks  of  Bran 
and  Middlings,  mostly  in  few  hands,  and 
are  being  rather  firmly  held.  Values  for 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  remain 
quotably  about  as  last  noted. 

Bran,  fl  ton  |20  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   25  00   @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  ©  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  ©  24  50 

Cornmeal   28  00  ®  29  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50  0  29  50 

Seeds. 

Now  that  the  land  has  had  a  good  soak- 
ing in  a  large  part  of  the  State,  Alfalfa 
seed  is  receiving  more  attention.  Yellow 
Mustard  is  in  moderate  supply.  Trieste 
or  Brown  is  practically  out  of  stock.  All 
kinds  of  bird  seed  are  being  steadily  held. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa.  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   to  16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   tol6  00 

f'ax   2  00   0  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  40   to)  2  85 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  10   0  3  30 

Per  lb. 

Canary   g  @  _ 

gaDe   1X0  24 

«?«nP:-   3  @  34 

Timothy   6  0  — 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fairly  active  demand  and  mar- 


ket is  firm  at  values  quoted.  Advanced 
prices  on  Mutton  are  being  quite  well 
maintained,  there  being  at  present  light 
offerings  of  desirable  qualities.  Hogs 
continue  in  light  receipt,  and  for  such  as 
are  most  in  request  for  fresh  pork,  me- 
dium and  small  sizes,  the  market  is  quite 
firm. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ip>  lt>  6^0  74 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  ©  64 

Beef,  3rd  quality   54®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  8®84c;  wethers   840  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  110  to  200  lbs   5S0  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds  5  ©  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  @  54 

Veal,  small.  ~f  ft   840  94 

Lamb,  y  ft   9  010 

Honey. 

Values  are  showing  steadiness,  but  the 
demand  is  slow.  There  are  complaints 
of  doctored  or  adulterated  honey  being 
foisted  on  the  market  and  interfering 
with  the  sale  of  the  pure  article. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4   0  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34®  4 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124018 

Amber  Comb   9  ©11 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  rather  light.  Demand  is 
fair  at  unchanged  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ¥  lb  274fa)2B 

Dark  25  ©26 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  California  poultry  were 
light  and  there  was  some  decrease  in  ar- 
rivals from  the  East.  Market  in  the 
main  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers,  especially 
for  choice  young  stock.  Broilers,  Fryers 
and  Young  Roosters  in  prime  condition 
were  in  good  request.  Large  fat  Hons 
met  with  ready  sale.  For  Turkeys  there 
was  very  little  inquiry.  The  demand  for 
Pigeons  was  principally  for  choice  Young. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  y  lb  I   19   ®  21 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  Ti*  lb   16  ©  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  y  lb   16  0  18 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Hens,  large   6  00   0  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  50  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  0  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  0  6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00   0  A  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  50  0  5  00 

Ducks,  old,  v  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  f,  dozen   6  50   0  7  50 

Geese,  fl  pair   3  00  0  2  25 

Goslings,     pair   200  ©225 

Pigeons,  old,     dozen   1  as  ©  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  0  2  50 

Butter. 

Desirable  fresh  is  in  light  stock  and 
market  for  same  is  quite  firm.  Some 
Eastern  fresh  is  likely  to  be  landed  here, 
the  market  East  being  much  lower  than 
here.  There  are  large  quantities  of  held 
butter  in  the  local  cold  storage  plants  and 
also  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Creamery,  extra,  y  lb   28  ©30 

Creamery,  tirsts   27  ©28 

Creamery,  seconds   25  ©26 

Dairy,  select   25  026 

Dairy. firsts   22  ©24 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ©21 

Cold  storage   20  ©22 

Mixed  Store   15  ©16 

Cheese. 

Market  for  old  cheese  is  weak,  stocks 
being  heavy  and  holders  anxious  to  make 
reductions  in  supplies.  Choice  new  is  not 
plentiful  and  in  a  small  way  is  bringing 
tolerably  good  figures. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   124©- 

California,  good  to  choice  old   10  011 

California,  "Young  Americas"   12  013 

Eastern  ,   14  ©15 

Eggs. 

Values  have  been  on  the  down  grade 
most  of  the  week.  Receipts  have  been 
fairly  liberal,  receivers  have  been  anxious 
to  keep  stocks  cleaned  up,  and  buyers 
have  been  holding  back  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, as  is  invariably  the  case  on  a  declin- 
ing market. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  ©26 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  2240234 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  ©23 

Vegetables. 

While  there  were  no  heavy  receipts  of 
fresh  vegetables  prices  were  not  so  well 
maintained  as  during  previous  week  on 
most  descriptions,  choice  String  Beans 
proving  an  exception,  these  being  in  very 
light  supply  and  selling  to  good  advant- 
age. Onions  were  offering  more  freely 
and  prices  were  slightly  lower.  Cabbage 
ruled  higher,  being  in  request  for  ship- 
ment. 

Beans,  Wax,  fi  lb   10  ©  15 

Beans,  String,  ^  ft   8  ©  124 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  100  lbs. .    I  00  0  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  y  lb   10  0  15 

Garlic.  *  lb   6  ©  8 

Mushrooms,  ft  ft   —  0  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ¥  ctl   1  35  @  I  50 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f  lb   3  ®  6 

Peppers  Green  ft  lb   5  ®  8 

Rhubarb,  ft  lb   5  0  7 

Summer  Squash,  ft  small  box   75  ®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate   75  ©  1  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50060  lbs. 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  were  tolerably  free  receipts  of 


both  California  and  Oregon  potatoes, 
mostly  Burbank  Seedlings.  For  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  offerings  the  market  could 
not  bo  said  to  be  especially  favorable  to 
the  selling  interest,  the  demand  for  com- 
mon qualities  being  rather  slow.  Choice 
to  select  wero  not  in  heavy  supply  and 
were  quite  firmly  hold.  Sweets  were  in 
light  receipt  and  market  was  firm  at  last 
quoted  advance. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  I  85  to  1  00 

Salinas  Burbanks.  ft  cental   1  25  0  1  50 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks.  H5  to  1  00 
Sacramento  River  Reds,  f  cental. .     65   ©  75 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  ctl   I  00   to  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  0  1  35 

Sweets   1  75  ©1  B5 

Fresh  Fruits. 

In  the  line  of  deciduous  fresh  fruits, 
aside  from  Apples,  there  is  virtually  noth- 
ing now  offering  in  a  wholesale  way. 
There  are  tolerably  heavy  supplies  of  Ap- 
ples, mostly  of  the  lower  grades,  and  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  the  market  is 
slow  and  lacking  in  firmness.  High  grade 
four  tier  stock  is  salable  to  good  ad- 
vantage, commanding  in  some  instances 
slightly  higher  figures  than  are  war- 
ranted as  regular  quotations.  On  Apples 
of  common  quality  buyers  had  very  much 
their  own  way.  Winter  Nelis  Pears  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  out  of  cold  storage, 
but  not  in  heavy  quantity. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tler  box  I  1  50  0   1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  y  50-th  box      75  0    1  25 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  »*  50-tb  box     30  0  60 
Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  fl  40-lh  box      150   0   2  00 
Dried  Fruits. 

Transfers  from  jobbers  to  retailers  are 
of  fair  proportions  for  this  time  of  year, 
but  there  is  not  much  doing  in  the  way  of 
sales  from  first  hands,  neither  are  offer- 
ings from  growers  of  largo  proportions, 
especially  of  stock  other  than  Prunes  of 
the  larger  sizes,  and  unpeeled  Peaches  of 
the  higher  grades.  Values  are  being  in 
the  main  well  sustained  at  the  quoted 
range,  and  are  without  special  change. 
Aside  from  medium  size  to  large  Prunes. 
Peaches  of  the  higher  grades,  and  good 
to  choice  [Cvaporated  Apples,  offerings 
from  dealers  are  of  light  proportions.  Of 
the  kinds  above  noted,  stocks  cannot  be 
termed  particularly  heavy,  and  under 
free  purchasing  prices  would  be  apt  to 
speedily  harden.  The  German  steamer 
Serbia,  sailing  t  he  past  week,  took  571,258 
lbs.  Prunes.  .'l.')3, 204  lbs.  being  for  Ger- 
many, 150.:i.'lli  lbs.  for  England,  82,170  lbs. 
for  Belgium  and  5,54$  lbs.  for  Peru.  The 
steamer  City  of  Puebla.  sailing  on  16th 
inst.  for  British  Columbia,  carried  12.031 
lbs.  dried  fruit,  including 5  000  lbs.  Prunes 
and  ".O.'tl  lbs.  of  othor  fruit,  mostly  Apri- 
cots. 

EVAI'OKATEI)  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4(4©  4X 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  5  to  54 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  0104 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ?  fb   64©  74 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  ©  9 

Figs,  10-lb  box,  1-lb  cartons  55  ©75 

Nectarines,     lb   4  ©  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  0  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  ©  54 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5=K0  6)4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   740  8 

Peaches,  peeled  10  0124 

Pears,  halves,  fancy  10  ©11 

Pears,  halves,  choice   84©  9 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   74©  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   54®  64 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   74®  84 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  0  64 

Prunes.  In  bags,  4  sizes,  2'<®2^c :  40-50s,  4©4Mc; 
50-tiOs,  3'4to3J4c;  CO-Tos.  3',m .3>4c  ;  TO-SOs.  24to2>,c; 
80-90s,  2®24c  ;  90-100s,  !!fc®2c;  small,  l!4®14c. 
COMMON  SUN-UKIKU. 

Apples,  sliced   34®  84 

Apples,  quartered   34®  34 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   34©  4 

Figs;  Black,  in  sacks,  fl  ft   — @  — 

Kalslns. 

At  the  meeting  of  growers,  held  in 
Fresno  last  Wednesday,  it  was  decided  to 
make  no  reduction  in  prices. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

Raisins,  50-lb.  boxes— Loose  Muscatel.  2-crown. 
54c.  per  ft.;  3-erowu.  5Sc  4-crown,  64c;  Seedless 
Muscatels,  4uc;  do  floated,  44c;  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas, 44c;  Thompson's  Seedless,  54c. 

Malaga,  loose,  2-crown,  5c.  per  ft.;  do  3- 
crown,  &%c;  Valencia  cured,  44c;  Pacific  do, 
334c;  Oriental  do,  23Kc.  Seeded  raisins.  16-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  8c.  per  ft.;  choice,  74c;  12-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  64c;  choice,  6Hc.\  in  bulk,  fancy, 
7£c;  choice,  7%c. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  for  Oranges  is  without  improve- 
ment. Auction  sales  of  Navels  were  from 
$1.50(32.10  per  box  for  fancy  Rodlands, 
$1.00@1.80  for  medium  grades,  and  down 
to  40c  for  common  stock.  Offerings  were 
of  liberal  volume  and  the  demand  of  a 
slow  order.  Quotable  values  for  Lemons 
remained  as  last  noted,  but  market  was 
very  quiet  and  not  noteworthy  for  firm- 
ness. Limes  were  offering  at  old  figures, 
with  supplies  more  than  ample  for  de- 
mand. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,  t»  box  I  75  ©2  26 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  *  box   50  ©1  00 

Oranges,  J  apanese,  as  to  size  of  box  50  0100 
Lemons,  California,  select,  y  box —  2  25  to2  75 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  50  02  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00  ©1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  00  ©2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00  ©4  50 

Nuts. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  at  present 
in  this  line.  Quotable  values  are  un- 
changed, but  are  largely  nominal. 
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California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9^@10>4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7   @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4i4@  sl/2 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4@  6V4 

Wine. 

Market  continues  exceedingly  quiet,  so 
far  as  transfers  from  first  hands  are  con- 
cerned. Quotable  values  for  dry  wines  of 
1903  vintage  are  nominally  15@17c.  per 
gallon,  but  these  figures  are  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  growers  than  with 
the  ideas  or  bids  of  wholesale  dealers. 
The  steamer  San  Juan,  sailing  on  the  16th 
inst.,  carried  67,657  gallons  wine,  including 
66,601  gallons  for  New  York.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
379,850  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week 
were  198,850  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sks  107,042 

Wheat,  ctls  139,917 

Barley,  ctls   19,130 

Oats,  ctls   4,800 

Corn,  ctls   6,752 

Rye,  ctls   400 

Beans,  sks   7,701 

Potatoes,  sks   30,411 

Onions,  sks   2,049 

Hay,  tons   3,285 

Wool,  bales   921 

Hops,  bales   421 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1903. 

last  year. 

3,293,703 

3,805,703 

1,465,591 

3,764,440 

4,435,839 

4,167,825 

673,402 

633,403 

91,647 

59,016 

34,613 

155,622 

534,916 

584,666 

774,722 

802,887 

101,928 

147,538 

110,346 

97,844 

34,536 

36,605 

27,234 

11,378 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   47,264 

Wheat,  ctls   76,507 

Barley,  ctls   23,826 

Oats,  ctls   132 

Corn,  ctls   294 

Beans,  sks   627 

Hay,  bales   3,293 

Wool,  lbs   18,942 

Hops,  lbs   1,936 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,752 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1903.'  last  year. 


2,249,444 
704,096 
3,535,990 
15,000 
11,293 
22,399 
100,702 
1,767,359 
460,589 
3,704 
60,094 


2,655,958 
3,301,618 
3,202,586 
26,334 
29,702 
23,673 
118,532 
445,969 
305,694 
3,297 
55,542 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

for  the  week  ending  januarv  5,  1904. 

748.687.  — GAS  Generator— F.  H.  Bates,  S.  F. 

748.688.  — Railway  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
^clcs  Ceil 

748,692  — Burial  Casket— W.  C.  Booth,  Elmhurst, 
Cal. 

748.696.— Solar  Heater  — J.  M.  Browning,  Jr., 
Corona,  Cal. 

749,026.— Garment  Fastener— J.  C.  Christensen, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
749.028.— Music  Turner— J.  W.  Collier,  Riverside, 

Cal. 

748,845.— Water  Heater- J.  F.  Connell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

748,848.— Door  Opener  and  Closer— Driechman 
Bros.,  S.  F. 

748.591.  — Third  Rail  Cover— H.  F.  Duffy,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

748.592.  — Third  Rail  Protector  — H.  F.  Duffy, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

748.710.— Casting  Fish  Nets— L.  Einarson,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

748,714.— Marline  Spike— H.  Fesenfeld,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

748,600.— Bolster— G.  J.  Friend,  Kingsley,  Or. 
748,859.— Dish  Washing  Machine  — J.  H.  Gris- 

wold,  Oakland.  Cal. 
748.862.— Oil  Burner— C.  A.  Hjmmel,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

74H.H68. — Bed  Bottom— J.  Hoey,  S.  F. 
748.732.— Optical  Frame— C.  L.  Hogue,  S.  F. 
748,737.— Cultivator— T.  J.  Hubbell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

749,141.— Book  Support  — A.  D.  Irving,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

748.741.— Grain  Shoe— J.  T.  Jardine,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 

748,757.— Wave  Motor  — J.  A.  Langstroth,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

748,972.— Lifting  Jack— M.  M.  Moore,  Sr.,  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
748,875.— Malt  Turner— J.  Mueller,  Seattle,  Wash. 
749.090.— Raker  Gauge  —  J.  P.  Olson,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

748,790.— Swage  Gauge— A.  O.  Reppeto,  Blachly, 
Or. 

748,792.— Drafting  Garments— J.  Robbert,  S.  F. 
748,804.— Dredger— Smyth  &  Bowers,  S.  F. 

748.819.  — Concentrator — L.  Tulloch,  Angeles,  Cal. 

748.820.  — Stamp  Mill.— L.  Tulloch,  Angels,  Cal. 
748,670.— Gate  Hinge— J.  H.  Vandever,  Olalla,  Or. 

748.896.  — Vehicle  Brake— W.  U.  Wadsworth,  Sut- 
ter City,  Cal. 

748.897.  — Oil  Burner  — J.  A.  Walkley,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


California 
Fertilizer  Works 

INCORPORATED. 

COHPLETE  FERTILIZERS 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 

Offer,  534  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  largest  producers  of  fertilizer  materials  in  the 
State. 


THE  TIME  TO  VACCINATE  AGAINST  BLACK  LEG 

IS  BEFORE  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE. 

VACCINATION  IS  THEN  CHEAP  INSURANCE  (10  cents  per  head  or  less  if  you  buy  our  vaccine  in  quantities  to 
get  discounts). 

Cutter's  Vaccines  are  California  Stockmen's  Favorites. 

(A  canvass  of  your  neighbors  will  convince  you  on  this  point).  They  are  safer  and  therefore  cheaper  than  even  free  vac- 
cine, because  of  the  rigid  care  used  in  manufacturing  and  testing. 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEO  VACCINE  IS  SUPPLIED  IN  POWDER,  STRING  AND  PILL  FORM. 

WE  RECOMMEND  OUR  BLACK  LEG  PILLS  as  being  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  form  o 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  to  use.    Write  for  description  of  them  and  CUTTER'S  SPECIAL  BLACK  PILL  INJECTOR. 

We  also  manufacture  ANTHRAX  (OR  CHARBON)  VACCINE,  single  and  double.  Thousands  of  doses  of  it  were 
used  this  season  in  herds  already  affected  with  Anthrax  (or  Charbon),  and  in  every  instance  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  stopped. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ANTHRAX  AND  BLACK  LEO  BOOKLETS,  ALSO  PRICES  AND  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  vaccines,  accept  no  substitutes,  but  order  direct  from 

THE  TTTTTPP  T  A  Rfil?  A  TfiPV  3228  RIAL™  BUILDING.  }  Formerly  located  at  Fresno,  but  now 
IIUC.    tU  1  1  LIV    LAWIVA1V/I\lf        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.         /located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of — 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Savings,  large  and  small,  show  aston- 
ishing growth  when  placed  in  fertile 
ground. 

Our  fmethod  Tof  Banking  by  Mail 
affords  an  absolutely  safe,  convenient 
and  simple  method  of  placing  your 
money  in  our  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  no  matter  where  you  live.  We  pay 

A°/o  INTEREST 

compound  semi  -  annually  on  ANY 
AMOUNT  FROM.  ONE  DOLLAR  UP. 
This  offers  the  best  form  of  safe  invest- 
ment and  the  largest  rate  of  interest. 

Our   immense  capital    and  strong 
official  board  guarantee  security. 
THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO..  Capital,  Jl,- 
500,000,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
"The  City  of  Banks." 

Write  for  free  booklet 
No.12,  "Banking  by  Mall" 


WMATSOCVFR  A  MAN 
'    SOWfimrlAT  AL50 
SMALL  HE  REAP- 
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[ELATERITE  IS  MINERAL  RUBBER.] 

YOU  MAY  INTEND  BUILDING  or  find  it  necessary  to  REPLACE  A  WORN-OUT  ROOF. 

ELATERITE  ROOFING 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OP  SHINGLES,  TIN,  IRON,  TAR  AND  GRAVEL,  and  all  prepared  roof- 
ings. 

For  flat  and  steep  surfaces,  gutters,  valleys,  etc.  Easy  to  lay.  Tempered  for  all  climates.  Reason- 
able in  cost.   Sold  on  merit.  Guaranteed. 

It  will  pay  to  ask  for  prices  and  information. 

THE   ELATERITE   ROOFING  CO., 

713    Market    Street,    San  Francisco. 


LOS  ANGELES  BYRNE  BUILDING. 

SEATTLE  ARCADE  BUILDING. 


PORTLAND  WORCESTER  BUILDING. 

SPOKANE  ZIEGLER  BUILDING 


^EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.O.Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


JPRAYAN0WHITEWASH  PUMPS  of  all  kinds  .J- 
i mROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD.  |f 

ffifitA  EASY  TO  OPERATE  *m 

I^MhaSNO COMPETITOR 

illlSi    5  Of  ALL  KINPS  OF  SPRAYING     %f  [llSfeSlp^l 

HiBl  Igoods-hose-nozzles  etc.  I  utt^Vn  1m 

%  I  SEND  F0R  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.        ^JLSlF  \   WPJ?  %7 

%„-W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRAN0\5C0,CAL'. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

OS- WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange. 
Wm.  Dilgeh,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Get  Rich  Quick! 

By  sending  to  us  your  old  outstanding  accounts, 
notes,  etc.,  in  fact  any  legitimate  claim. 
We  can  collect  them.   Big  talk  perhaps,  but 

that's  the         Well,  enough  said. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


JVTALTMOLD 
ROOFING 


Never  corrodes,  never 
sweats  nor  expands ;  in  fact 
never  gives  any  trouble  of 
any  kind  and  is  used  for  all 
classes  of  work.  A  very 
superior  covering  for  barns, 
factories,  depots,  canneries, 
tanneries,  sheds  and  mining 
property. 

Send  for  booklet.  6 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 
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TUBULAR, 


If  we  cannot  show  you  wherein  our 
separators  are  worth  at  least  fifty  per  I 
cent  more  than  other  separators,  don't  I 
buy  them.   We  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  the  best  when  you  buy  a  Tubu- 
lar.   You  cannot  help  beins  convinced  if 
you  examine  a  Tubular.  You  will  find  it 
entirely  different  from  other  separators. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  131 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.,        P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Vol  Chttttr,  Pa 


FOUND $7 

FOR      w  1  • 


A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

that  does  the  work  perfectly,  A  17- 
TOMATICALLY.  without  pow- 
er or  chemicals.  In  8©  minute*. 
OVARAXTEED.  A  Bents 
wanted,  either  sex.  Address 
TAIXEY  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Dept.  u      Los  Angeles,  California. 


FORESTRY. 


Guard  the  Forests  From  Fire. 


By  Wm.  C.  Hoix;k  Jr.  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Between  the  times  of  the  spring  and 
fall  rains  the  forests  of  California  are 
always  in  danger  of  being  injured  or 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  forests  are  then 
dry,  the  grass  dies  down,  the  litter  on 
the  forest  floor  loses  its  moisture,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  start  a  fire  is 
the  igniting  spark.  And  the  spark  is 
easily  supplied.  This  is  the  season  for 
camping,  prospecting,  grazing  cattle 
in  the  mountains  and  lumbering.  A 
camp  fire  is  left  burning,  a  spark 
escapes  from  a  logging  donkey,  or  a 
glowing  match  is  tossed  away,  and  the 
result  is  a  fire  that  may  devastate  a 
township  and  be  chronicled  in  the  news- 
papers, or  may  travel  slowly  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  there  burn  itself  out. 
In  either  case  the  forest  suffers. 

Fires  that  kill  outright  and  consume 
mature  trees  are  fortunately  rare,  the 
thick  bark  of  the  older  trees  being 
usually  a  sufficient  protection  from  a 
single  fire.  But  the  great  injury  is  the 
result  of  the  cumulative  efforts  of  suc- 
cessful fires,  large  or  small.  A  succes- 
sion of  small  ground  fires  occurring 
year  after  year  will  destroy  the  larg- 
est forest. 

The  first  fire  may  kill  some  of  the 
younger  trees,  scar  the  base  of  a  large 
tree  where  a  boulder  has  knocked  the 
bark  off.  and  perhaps  kill  outright  a 
mature  tree  that  has  a  heap  of  dry 
wood  about  its  base.  Another  fire  kills 
more  of  the  young  trees  and  deepens 
the  scars — already  extended  by  fungi — 
on  the  old.  Every  year  a  little  more 
damage  is  done,  until  there  are  no 
more  )roung  trees,  and  the  old  ones  are 
so  scarred  that  they  topple  over  (fur- 
nishing food  for  other  trees)  or  have  so 
deteriorated  that  part  of  the  butt  log, 
the  finest  part  of  the  tree,  becomes 
useless  for  lumber,  and  must  be  left  in 
the  woods  after  logging.  As  time  goes 
only  a  few  of  the  larger  trees  are  left, 
and  finally  the  area  that  once  was  for- 
ested bears  only  chaparral  or  perhaps 
is  wholly  barren. 

Successive  fires  are  without  doubt 
responsible  for  the  origin  of  many  large 
areas  of  chaparral  throughout  the 
Sierras  and  in  the  southern  mountains, 
and  in  many  cases  are  the  cause  of  the 
condition  of  the  mountains  known  as 
"bald." 

Although  these  things  are  well  known 
in  California,  fires  are  still  prevalent. 
To  remedy  this  condition  is  one  of  the 
many  things  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
has  to  do  in  the  forest  work  it  is  carry- 
ing on  in  co-operation  with  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  public  sentiment 
must  be  actively  enlisted  to  prevent 
fires.  Fires  are  in  most  cases  so  easily 
prevented,  and  so  difficult  to  extinguish 
after  they  have  gained  headway,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  toward 
prevention.  Although  natural  phe- 
nomena— such  as  lightning — may  cause 


a  few  tires,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
them  are  due  to  human  agency,  and 
mighl  easily  have  been  prevented  if 
the  persons  responsible  for  them  had 
been  careful.  Certain  grazers  of  stock 
and  sheep  continue  to  set  out  fire  inten- 
tionally to  improve  the  grazing,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  own  inter- 
ests suffer  thereby  in  the  end.  Of 
those  degenerates  who  set  the  woods 
on  lire  simply  to  see  them  burn  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak;  but  most  people 
are  anxious  to  prevent  fires,  and  are 
genuinely  sorry  when  their  carelessness 
has  caused  them,  only  their  feeling  on 
the  subject  is  not  strong  enough  to 
take  the  necessary  active  precautions. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  men  when  they 
discover  that  they  are  slowly  ruining 
their  pasture  may  stop  their  destruc- 
tive work,  but  the  person  who  appre- 
ciates the  damage  he  does  and  yet  will 
not  be  careful  is  difficult  to  deal  with. 
He  heartily  agrees  with  you  when  you 
explain  to  him  the  harm  he  does,  and 
yet  will  continue  to  leave  his  camp  fire 
and  empty  his  pipe  in  a  pile  of  dry 
leaves.  This  condition  of  things  is 
deplorable.  One  should  have  the  same 
instinctive  repugnance  to  doing  these 
things  that  one  has  for  pointing  a  gun 
(loaded  or  otherwise)  at  another.  There 
is  the  same  danger  in  the  '"perfectly 
safe  "  camp  fire  that  there  is  in  the  un- 
loaded gun.  Public  sentiment  on  this 
subject  should  be  made  active  as  well 
as  passive. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  fires 
entirely.  Some  are  unavoidable.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  fight  them  in  time. 
The  difficulty  of  fighting  fires  increases 
with  their  size,  like  the  price  of  dia- 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOK 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Ohdkh  Thhou<;ii  Yi>uk  Dkvixjist,  ok  Sent 
by  Exi'kkss  Prepaid. 

Price    *l    a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  <;., 
I'etitluma,  Cal. 


Every  lntelllgeut  market  gardener 
absolutely  needs  Maule's 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  ft.TO.nno  to  publish.  If  yon 
have  a  garden  you  ran  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  it  to 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  REASON  WHY 

Page  Fence  lasts  so  much  longer,  and  elves  so 
much  better  satisfaction,  is:  It's  a  better  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Michigan. 


rtASOKJ  OXCATt 
rBTiinfri>  .ran  mi 


Th.  CREAnorpenp-iCTioii  \V 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 

CXJll  AGtNTJ  AND  nAMUlACtuHIRJ 


1^  feu  r* 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS.  OR 

D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  ^BSftBS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  C0.,(lnc  iDewItt,  Ga. 


moml's,  iu  geometrical  proportion.  A 
tire  that  half  a  score  of  men  could  have 
handled  early  in  the  day  may  require 
8(1(1  by  ni<rht.  One  of  the  most  encour- 
aging things  in  connection  with  this 
work  is  that  lumbermen  and  other  ow  n- 
ers of  timber  land  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  economy  of  righting  the  small 
fires,  and  are  installing  systems  of 
patrol  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  lighting  fires  while  yet  they  are 
small. 

The  Bureau  hopes  to  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  some  of  these  lumbermen, 
helping  to  lay  out  trails  that  will  en- 
able the  rangers  to  patrol  their  range 
quickly  and  thoroughly  and  serve  as 
fire  lines,  or  bases  for  backfiring,  to 
locate  tool  houses  in  the  proper  places, 
to  see  that  the  slash  is  properly 
burned,  etc.,  and  in  return  hopes  to 
get  information  that  will  be  of  service 
in  other  localities. 

What  is  learned  on  one  tract  will  be 
applied,  so  far  as  practicable,  on  an- 
other, the  Bureau  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  clearing  -  house  or  exchange, 
through  which  practical  information  on 
the  subject  of  fires  may  be  spread. 


Worth  $100  A  Bottle. 


CotlinnviUe.  Texas,  Feb.  10,  tWS. 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  t'o.,  F.n^burtc  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen :— I  read  your  advertisement  the  other  day 
In  regard  to  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  and  having  two  fine 
and  valuable  horses  which  had  been  lame  with  Spavin 
for  nine  months,  I  sent  to  the  druggist  at  Decatur  for  a 
bottle  or  spavin  Cure,  which  in  six  weeks  removed  all 
lameness  and  soreness,  and  a  Splint  from  another  one, 
and  all  three  horses  are  sound  as  colts.  The  one  bottle 
was  worth  SI 00  to  me.  You  may  use  my  name  ataav 
time  you  wish.  Very  truly  yours, 

)\  H.  SKGLER. 
Price  Si  i  six  for  S5.  As  a  liniment  for  familv  use  It 
has  no  equal.    Ask  your  druggi-t  for  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  U80  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  tnc  book  free,  or 
address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VI 


/ 


Its  the 


Early  Bird 
that  Catches 
the  Worm!' 


And  it's  the 
Dairyman  who  is  first  in  the 
field  with  The  U.  S.  Cream 
Separator  that  catches  the 
increased  profits. 

*Buy  a  U.  S.  and  proVe  it. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  T. a  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  "Famous"  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill  with  Sacker  Attached,  which  won  the 
Fiist  Prize  at  the  State  Fair.  Sacramento,  Cal., 
this  fall. 


Foul  seeds  and  cracked  grain  reijulre  just  as  much 
time  to  put  into  the  ground  and  just  as  much  room 
In  the  ground. 

This  machine  will  clean  any  kind  of  grain,  taking 
out  all  foul  seeds,  separating  oats  from  wheat, 
cleaning  and  grading  barley,  cleaning  alfalfa.  We 
have  special  screens  for  cleaning  all  sizes  of  beans. 
Over  one  thousand  of  these  Fanning  Mills  now  In 
use  in  California. 

Send  for  one  of  our  beautiful  circulars,  telling 
you  how  to  make  "Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

We  pay  all  freight. 


GEO. 

General  Agent, 


W.  FOOTT, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

Firs:  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Steel  San  Francisco. 


f 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
flURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  onlv  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEY S,  HOESTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  YVm.  Niles&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  balls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters. Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroe  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.    Stock  for  sale. 


THE   SAN  GABRIEL   VALLEY   HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


A.  GORDON,  Hueneme,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  registered  "O.  I.  C."  (Ohio  Improved  Chester) 
Swine.    All  ages  for  sale.  , 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshire  Hogs.   Jersey  Cattle. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkin»  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BARKED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN.  Cottonwood  Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


C. B. CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   T\       f  I  C  _f 
turer  and  Dealer  Poultry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

California's  Finest  Holsteins 

Herd  headed  by  sires  whose  dams  have  seven-day 
official  records  of  over  twenty-live  pounds  of  butter. 
Over  sixty  (60)  cows  and  heifers  in  our  herd  have 
official  advanced  registered  records. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO., 

No.  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  $2.0(1,  express  prepaid.  White  fantail 
pigeons.    HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Closing-Out  Sale! 
REGISTERED     BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Bargains  in  sows  bred  for  winter  and  spring  far- 
row.  JOS.  P.  KELLY.  Waddington,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


NO  HUMBUG  ■  Brighton's 


Horns.  Pricetl.50.  Send II  for  trial.  If  ltiultE.Mtid  b.l- 
PfltM  May  6, 1IM12.   Bog  and  Calf  Holder  only  75o. 

CEORCE  BOOS,  Mir..  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

F^OR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


1st  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 


NO   GAS  TO  KILL 

Very  little  lamp  pras  in  an  incubator  egg  chamber  often 
kills  every  germ.    No  gas  can  possibly  creep  into  the 

SVRE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 


because  it's  heated  by  our  ruRtlesa,  heavy 
copper,  hot  water-circulator.  Don't  waste 
money  and  lose  good  eggs  experiment- 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog.  K  lfi. 

SEATTLE  PRODUCE  CO. 
Iflo  Coast  Atronta,        Eugene, Ore. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Makers.  IJlay  Tenter,  Neb. 


Fur 

SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILiA  8TO0K  FARM. 

Address  ...  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal 


CRONK'S 
Improved 
le  Puller 


Staple  ruuer  —  u  in.  umg 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

It  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  in  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutler  that, 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  SI  1  .OO.  postage  paid 
CKONK&  CARRIER  MFG. CO.,  Elinira.N.  Y. 


There  are  DOGS  and  DOGS. 
If  you  want  the  BEST  get 
Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 


Not  to  tie  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3'/i-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fHCAP  DATPC  California.  Washington, 
vl  ICnr  l\r\  1  L*J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Wri  te 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


♦ 


[black  leg  VACCINE  I 

RILL  FORM. 

Black  Leg  Vaccine  in  the  form  of  pills  is  becoming  very  popular  in  as  much  as  it  requires 
no  mixing,  each  pill  being  a  dose.    In  order  to  introduce  this  form,  we  are  making  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Black  Leg  Pills— 10  dose  package  .  $1  00— with  injector,  $2  00 

25    "         "   2  26     ":    •  "fM    :  3  25 

50    "         -    4  00       "         "         4  75 

100    ••  '•    7  00       "         '•         7  50 

Injector  alone   1  50 


iiinfiiiimmn  Aiimnimn     Outfit  for  using  Black  Leg  (powder)  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. $3  00 

YAlllMTINu  UUTMTS!    Same  with  two  mixing  bottles  instead  of  one  3  50 

Outfit  for  using  vaccines  requiring  nitration   4  0(1 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE. 

Last  year  our  Anthrax  Vaccines  were  the  most  successful  in  the  market  and  more  of  our 
goods  were  used  on  the  coast  than  all  others  put  together. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  vaccinate  and  we  have  received  several  large  orders  for  early  de- 
livery.  If  you  are  going  to  vaccinate  for  Anthrax  you  will  do  well  to  write  us. 

We  put  Anthrax  Vaccine  in  tubes  and  hermetically  sealed  bulbs— both  single  and  double. 

Prices: 

Single— 10  doses  .•  81  00' 

Double -10  doses  each.  1st  and  2nd  lymph   1  5(1 

Vaccinating  outfit   3  00 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 

The  United  States  Vaccine  Co. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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Egg 
Food 

POCLTP*' 


BUYS  A  CARLOAD  OF 

Coulson's  Poultry  Foods. 

A.  De  Rezendes,  who  has  a  600-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  4  miles 
from  Tomales,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.,  this  week  gets  another  carload  of  Coul- 
son's Egg  Food  and  Chick  Food— ten  tons,  220  sacks,  of  the  Egg  Food  for 
the  laying  hens  and  five  tons,  110  sacks,  of  the  Little  Chick  Food. 

From  his  850  laying  hens  he  is  now  getting  over  40  dozen  eggs  a  day. 

Besides  the  laying  hens,  Mr.  Rezendes  also  has  about  1500  pullets, 
about  five  months  old,  that  will  start  laying  in  a  short  while;  and  he  is 
hatching  out  chicks  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  month.  He  has  already  raised 
nearly  4000  chicks  this  season,  which  are  now  big  enough  to  go  to  roost. 

All  these  Chicks  and  growing  Pullets  were  raised  on 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  Inc.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^hfrAcisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


,/HANUFACTURED  B"V„ 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


G REENBAN |§^||li^vA,j8Ti0 soda- 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor :--Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  session  with  a  good  attend- 
ance of  members  on  Saturday,  the  lfith. 

In  the  regular  order  of  business  thir- 
teen applications  for  the  degrees  and 
membership  were  received  and  referred 
to  the  committee. 

Bros.  C.  E.  Davis  and  E.  C.  Shoe- 
maker were  appointed  a  committee  on 
parcel  post,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

A  recess  for  lunch  was  taken  at  noon. 
It  was  a  typical  Grange,  social  affair, 
at  which  several  of  the  applicants  for 
membership  participated. 

After  lunch  Brother  VV.  B.  Cartmill 
brought  into  the  hall  his  Babcock  cream 
tester,  illustrated  its  workings,  and 
gave  an  instructive  talk  on  the  impor- 
tance of  every  farmer  keeping  a  dairy 
record  of  the  product  by  weight  of  milk 
of  each  cow  in  his  herd  and  of  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  each  cow's  milk 
contains.  The  workings  of  the  Bab- 
cock tester  were  closely  observed  and 
Bro.  Cartmill's  lecture  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest,  after  which  the 
members  in  a  social  way  discussed  the 
dairy  business — each  one  having  some 
experience  of  his  or  her  qwn  to  relate. 

A  resolution  was  carried  that  all 
meetings  be  opened  promptly  at.  11  a. 
If.,  and  lunch  be  served  promptly  at 
noon. 

An  hour  in  rehearsal  of  degree  work 
was  spent  and  the  Grange  adjourned, 
after  an  enjoyable  social  and  profitable 
meeting.  J.  T. 

Oakland  Grange. 

To  thk  Editor: — Oakland  and  Eden 
Granges  held  a  public  installation  at 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland,  Jan.  16th. 
At  noon  a  bountiful  Harvest  Feast  was 
served  by  the  ladies  of  Oakland  Grange 
to  members  and  visiting  patrons,  after 
which  the  officers  of  the  two  Granges 
were  duly  installed  by  J.  D.  Huffman, 
of  Stockton  Grange.  It  being  the  first 
meeting  since  the  death  of  our  beloved 
Bro.  Charles  Emery,  Past  Master  of 
Oakland  Grange,  and  the  California 
State  Granges,  impressive  memorial 
services  were  then  held,  as  follows: 
Reading  the  23rd  Psalm,  by  Mrs.  Dex- 
ter Gilbert;  reading,  "Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn,"  by  Robert  Whitaker 
and  Mrs.  Nella  Miller;  "A  tribute,"  by 
Dr.  N.  K.  Foster  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross; 
vocal  solo,  "One  sweetly  solemn 
thought,"  Mrs.  J.  J.  Roadhouse;  recita- 
tion, "There  is  no  death,"  Mrs.  Ella 
Dow;  reading,  "After  death,  in  Ara- 
bia," Mrs.  L.  T.  Fowler;  closing  song, 
"Come  unto  Me."  Nita. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Cbekly,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Veterinarian  College;  Slu  Golden  Gate 
avenue. 


REMOVING  WARTS. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  cow  which 
has  many  warts  on  some  places,  several 
square  inches  broad.  I  tried  some  lye, 
which  diminishes  the  warts  a  little,  but 
they  grow  again.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Give  internally,  for  at  least  one 
month,  one  ounce  daily  of  Fowler's  so- 
lution of  arsenic  and  apply  to  the  warts 
once  only  stick  caustic  potash.  If  you 
find  they  are  not  completely  removed 
at  the  end  of  one  month,  write  ap-ain. 


SPRAYING— 


A  NEW 
IDEA. 

HOQUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  [ram 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   finest  optical 
glass.    Will  not  rust.   Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOGUK  OPTICAL  CO., 
911  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna* 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  H,  en- 
titled "The  Fi«,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH,  OR  $16  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 
trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  tig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  bv  mail,  50c. 

MAY  WOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop.        CORNING.  CAL. 


TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CAL 


Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY  |  brandvwine. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cllthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St,,  San  Francisco. 


BLUE  CUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 

Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale.  BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
nrst-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
U/rlte    for  Prices! 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trtfoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  L^'K!: 
5000  Apple  Trees, 

$10  per  lOO. 

4  to  6  ft.;  Extra  Well  Rooted;  Clean;  Grafted 
on  Whole  Roots  and  Free  from  All  Pests. 
Yellow  Bellfiower,  Y.  N.  Pippin, 
to  City  Bank,         urn  raw  cu«u< 
Santa  Cruz,  HENRY  SHAW. 


GLEN  MARY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  largest  and  most  productive  berry  grown.  Red 
clear  through.  Many  berries  are  from  1  to2  inches 
in  diameter.  One  dozen  plants  25c:  100  for  $1.25,  by- 
mail.   R.  E.  ZIMMERMAN.  Fresno,  Cal. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  fh. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' HANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

LngertBunery.    OTHERS  FAIL 


,  Fruit  Book  Free.  Kesult  ul  7S  yrara' experience 
STARK  BROS.  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Huntsvllle,  Ala.;  Etc 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  j  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,.*.*.*.*  CALIFORNIA. 

Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Arancarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 
ALMOND 

NORTHERN  GROWN! 

FULL  LINE  OP 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free: 

REGISTER  ED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


COJfl  FOR  LARGEST 
*******  WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimentinirand  testing  all  notable 
varieties  of  watermelons,  v,  e  now  ret- ommend,  especially 
••1>.d.r»»e*t"  for  liome  use  and  "IsmiM  for  both 
home  and  market.  We  think  they  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Seeds  10c  a  paper  In  silver.  24  Quo  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  trrows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  w  ill  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seedsof  tliat 
variety.  Caution  t  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  P.  t).  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress-Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINH0LDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

10(1,000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  Jo. 00  per  II. 
Loganberry  tips,  J1S.00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal, 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  4  CO  Portland,  Or. 


PLACER  *  NURSERIES 

HAVE  A  FINE  LOT  OF 


At  55c.   Caliper  J  in.;  21  to  3  ft.  high. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,    PLUMS,  ALMONDS, 
CHERRIES  AND  PEARS. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money! 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co* 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


>  SEEDTP0TATOEStl 

[  500,000  BUSHELS 
\jlfOR  SALE  CHE ARgf 


Lartest  teed  potato  grokrers  in  the  hiorld  t 
Elegant  stock.  Tremendous  yields. 
From  400  to  1000  bushels  per  acre. 

FOR  10  CENTS 

and  this  notice  we  send  you  lots  of  farm 
seed  samples  and  big  catalogue,  telling 
all  about  Teoslnte,  Spelt z,  Peaoat,  Aerid 
Land  Barley,  Macaroni  Wheat,  Bro  in  us. 
Earliest  Cane,  etc  bend  for  same  today. 


'EGOrtt 

SEEDS 

Famous  for  nearly  half  a  century 
for  their  freshness,  purity  and  reli- 
ability—the  safest,  surest  seeds  to 
sow.  Ask  anyone  who  lias  ever 
planted  them.  Sold  under  three 
warrants. 
Send  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

^  J.  J.  n.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblchcad,  >t„».. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IV  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Frui  t. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


•Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


January  23,  1904. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


APPLE  TREES, 

MUIR  PEACHES, 

MAMMOTH  Blackberries, 

PRUNES,  APRICOTS,  CLING  PEACHES. 

Best  Rooted  Trees  that  Grow! 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 

ALMOND.  I.  X.  L.,  Non  Pareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  ,  French  and  Sugar. 
COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 
APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading;  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Seeds 

ost  more — yield  more — 
save  all  experimenting 
save  disappointments. 
:ears  the  Standard  Seeds. 
_old  by  all  dealers.  1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


BERRYPLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  over  5  tons  of  fruit 
on  Vi  acre.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  FM  BR  EE, 
Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


 ESTABLISHED    186  5,  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ot  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  of  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

SSfli  You  Want  Unirrjgated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  *********** WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    Sc  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


\A/DITC   Tn_n  AW  'or  our  Large  General  Nursery  Catalogue, 
"^S  D/aS.  I  \J-UH  I  flillv  inustrated.     Sent  for  5  cts.  postage. 

\  Spanish  edition  also  mailed  for  5  cts.  postage. 

^  ,C*\  PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher 


Nurseries,  Inc. 

GROWERS  OF  TREES  AND  VINES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Plant  CALIMYRNA  FIGS 

(TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMKRCEi, 
introduced  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding.   Be  sure  seal  shown  here  Is  on 
your  trees. 


I  The  Fresno  Nurseries  I 


320  ACRES  VIRGIN  SOIL. 
WE  GROW  ALL  VARIETIES  OF 


FRUIT  TREES  and 

GRAPE  VINES  J 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us  figure  with  you.    Our  low  prices  built  up  our 
business  until  we  are  now  the  leading  growers  of  standard  varieties.   We  sell  the 

TILTOIN  APRICOT 

at  no  advance  over  other  sorts.   Write  us  and  we  will  save  you  money.   Catalogue  free. 

Address 


R  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor, 


Box  42, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


REG 


.  SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND   INTRODUCERS  OF 

burbankS  new  plum-maynard 

THB  GREAT  FROST-RESISTING 

ODILfTON  apricot 

Also  the  most  complete  line  of  Deciduous 
Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  etc. ,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  our 
Traveling  Salesman,  or  write  for  complete 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 


Sj\u&t*  Oregon 


12th  Street. 


TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAHENTAL 
SHADE  TREES  for 
STREET  and  ROADSIDE. 


Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Grape  Vines,  Resisting  Vines. 

NTTTT  TPThPQ  Jordan  almond;  chestnut,  walnut  and 

1NU  1     1  PISTACHIO  NUT. 

Complete  Stock  of  Large  Palms,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Climbers  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

New  Catalogue  of  72  Pages  Mailed  Free. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 

 JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


fPEAS  FROM  PUGfcT  SOUND, 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  ereatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  helped  us  to  developsonie  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
TKey  an**  far  in  advance  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas,  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER: 
Wo  will  send  1  ounce  of  eech  of  threo  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  for  1  O  cts.   Send  your  order  today. 

LILLY.  BOGArDUS       CO..  Dept   S.  Seattle  on  the  Sound 
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FOUR, 
■I  FREE  ' 
FRIENDS' 

r  FOR 
FARMERS 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  SO  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  BOO.  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  Wickson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
30  to  30  s  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Kastern  markets  in  1803 
whenever  sold  in  competition  with  the  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank  buds. 

My  Bartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
trees  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1856 
by  the  laic  ('.  W.  Kred.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  arc  the  most  prolific  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  t  aken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  varieties  and  all  ot  hers  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLES  WESLEY  REED. 

Mills  Building,  ?th  floor,  rooms  30-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseckers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  iu  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  Tth  floor,  Rooms  3U-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REEB,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 

Fruit  s  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  haling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M,  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

We  have  them  new  at  $425  and  second  hand 
just  as  good  as  new  at  $350  UP. 

BE  VP-TO-DATK!  BE  KCONOMICALI 

JNVESTIOATE! 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 

A.  C.  Wheelock,  Mgr. 
1814  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Native  California  Walnut. 

This  vcar's  lavorite  tree  to  plant;  the  best  graft- 
ing stock  for  growing  the  Hnest  Knglish  and  French 
varieties. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  500  Trees  for  Sale  for  $50. 

Apply    to    F.  GftVIN, 

WALNUT  CREEK.  C  AL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  &  Washington,  D.  C. 


OLIVER'S 
Hillside  Plows. 


Nos.  511,  ,  52  and  53,  for  1, 2  and  3  Horses.    None  Better  Made. 


The  Name  "Oliver"  is  a 

Guarantee  of  Excellence* 

The  rigid  system  of  tests  and  inspection  in  force  at 
our  works  guarantees  to  every  purchaser  a 
first-class  plow,  perfect  in  every 
detail  and  reliable  under 
all  circumstances. 


THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  4  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potash 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  ami 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.   Send  postal  card, 

GERMAN  RAM  WORKS 
98  VaMau  Street.  New  Torfc 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclflc  Coast. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3 '.4  —  -4-  —  K  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Orchard  Lever  "IT*  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

16  <fe  18  DRUM/VV  ST..       SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Truss  and  Cable  Wire 
Board  Fencing 


For  the  past 
seven  years, 
this  fencing  has 
been  extensive- 
ly used  for  gen- 
eral purposes  in  the  Central  West 
and  Eastern  States.  After  a  thorough 
investigation,  we  recommend  It  to 
our  €ustomers  believing  it  will  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  on 
the  market.  It  is  strong,  durable 
and  economical,  and  is  easily  and 
cheaply  erected,  requiring  no  ex- 
perience or  expensive  special  tools. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Pacific    Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 
401  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  S/WITH   Sc   CO.,  yYVa""f^t"rers 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOYA/IN    W/rtTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WATKI!  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


A  Constant  Force 

™  nn  tha  r\i\-n\ a    a  Una  onrov  ar\( 


!N/\XIOIN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

WOOF!  PIPP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Randed. 
t  ▼  \J\JLJ     rirC.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB."  HAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


Eon  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
ough agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 


WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
to  any  Bhapo  supply  tank.    Saves  fc*>7o 
f  liquid  and  hnir  the  labor  of 
perating.     Hlph  pressure 
'  rough    com  pressed  air— 
enough  to  keep  two 
4    point  Vermorel 
nozzles  po- 
int;. Only 
hand  work 
Is  directing 
the  noailf°- 
for  free  booklet  It 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  Cu. 

Champaign,  III.   


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  5. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  January  30,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Beginnings  of  Beet  Sugar  in  California. 


There  recently  issued  from  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University  of  California  a 
very  interesting  bulletin  upon  the  California  Sugar 
Industry,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  who  has  given  espe- 
cial attention  to  this  important  branch  of  agricultu- 
ral technology.  We  propose  to  give  our  readers,  as 
opportunity  offers,  a  few  glimpses  at  the  subject  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  upon  this  page  the  begin- 
nings of  this  industry  are  traced,  showing  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  especially  in  the  case-  of  the  Alva- 
rado  factory  : 

California  was  the  first  of  the  United  States  to 
successfully  manufacture  beet  sugar  upon  a  commer- 
cial scale.  She  has  placed  beet  sugar  upon  the  mar- 
ket for  the  past  thirty-three  years.  Within  her 
borders  is  located  not  only  the  pioneer  beet-sugar 
factory  of  this  country,  but  also  one  of  the  largest 
factories  in  the  world,  both  of  which  are  in  successful 
operation  this  year.  California  leads  in  the  annual 
production  of  beet  sugar,  yet  comparatively  few 
people  outside  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
beet-growing  sections  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  present  status  of  the  industry. 

The  present  localities  in  which  beets  are  produced 
for  sugar  purposes  extend  from  the  San  Francisco 
region  on  the  north,  along  the  coast  counties,  to  San 
Bernardino  county  on  the  south.  Within  this  area 
some  60,000  acres  are  devoted  to  sugar-beet  grow- 
ing, the  product  from  which,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, represents  an  annual  money  value  exceeding 
$6,000,000,  assuming  the  average  price  to  be  4i  cents 
per  pound. 

Eight  factories  have  been  recently  engaged  in  the 
production  of  this  sugar,  the  location,  year  of  estab- 
lishment, and  the  capacity  of  each  being  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 

Locality.  County. 


Capacity. 
(Tons,  21  lirs.  | 

  900 

  1,000 

750 


Established 
in— 

1869  Alvarado  Alameda  

1888  Watson ville       Santa  Cruz  

1891   Chino  San  Bernardino 

1897  Los  Alamitos.    Orange   700 

1898  Crockett  Contra  Costa   1.200 

1898  Oxnard  Ventura   2,000 

1899  Spreekels  Monterey   3,000 

1899  Betteravia  Santa  Barbara   500 

Total  capacity,  tons  per  day  10,050 

Exclusive  of  the  land  owned  by  these  companies, 
the  capital  invested  in  the  factories  will  aggregate 


had  a  ca- 
turned  out 
pound  when 


approximately  $12,000,000,  to 
which  may  be  added  as  a  working 
capital  and  that  invested  in  land, 
enough  to  raise  the  total  amount 
invested  by  the  companies  them- 
selves in  the  industry  to  about 
$20,000,000. 

In  1870,  active  operation  in 
establishing  this  industry  was 
begun  by  the  erection  of  the 
factory  on  the  farm  of  E.  F. 
Dyer  at  Alvarado,  and  on  No- 
vember 17,  of  the  same  year, 
the  first  beet  sugar  was  made 
in  California.  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  excepting  only 
one  year,  it  has  been  annually 
upon  the  market.  The  pioneer 
factory  cost  approximately  $125,000, 
pacify  of  fifty  tons  per  day,  and 
raw  sugar  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per 
sugar  was  selling  at  12  to  15  cents  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  The  company  paid  $3.50  per  ton  for 
beets  delivered,  and  manufactured  in  the  first  cam- 
paign 500,000  pounds  of  sugar.  An  engraving  shows 
a  picture  of  this  early  factory. 

A  year  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Alvarado 
mill,  "  The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company  "  was 
organized,  but  subsequently  the  company  decided  to 
delay  one  year  in  erecting  its  factory,  thus  losing  the 
honor  of  priority.  In  1871  the  factory  was  erected 
at  Brighton,  near  Sacramento,  having  a  nominal 
capacity  of  seventy-five  tons  per  day,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $250,000,  the  machinery  costing  $160,000.  This 
factory  had  the  first  diffusion  battery  operated  in 
America. 

The  Alvarado  factory  continued  to  produce  sugar 
with  varying  success  for  four  years,  when  internal 
difficulties  in  the  company  arose  and  the  Eastern 
parties  transferred  their  connection  to  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  county,  and  together  with  capitalists  of  San 
Francisco  there  started  a  third  factory.  The  Alva- 
rado factory  struggled  on  until  1876,  when  drought 
destroyed  the  entire  crop,  and  the  factory  closed  its 
doors. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Company  ran  successfully 
in  1871,  but  in  1872  the  beet  crop  was  much  injured 


Original  Alvarado  Sugar  Factory — Capacity  50  Tons. 


The  Alvarado  Beet  Sugar  Factory  in,  Alameda  County — Capacity  900  Tons. 


by  the  ravages  of^the  "army  worm."  The  campaign 
of  1873  opened  on  August  5th  and  extended  to  No- 
vember 22d,  the  beets  showing  an  average  of  8% 
sugar,  and  an  average  yield  of  ten  tons  per  acre. 
The  company  manufactured  982, 120  pounds  of  sugar, 
inclusive  of  first,  second  and  third  grades.  This  fac- 
tory continued  to  contend  with  army  worm,  grass- 
hoppers, drought,  inexperience  and  opposition  on 
the  part  of  interested  parties  until  1875,  when  the 
factory  closed  and  the  machinery  was  offered  for  sale 
at  $15,000. 

The  factory  at  Soquel  made  its  first  sugar  in  1874. 
There  are  some  conflicting  data  as  to  this  factory, 
but  the  factory  ran  in  1876  and  1877,  and  had  a  run 
of  two  months  in  1879. 

In  1877  the  interest  again  revived  about  Sacra- 
mento, and  another  factory  was  erected  at  isleton, 
an  island  in  the  Sacramento  river,  ill  adapted  to  beet 
culture  on  account  of  the  high  water  table,  the  water 
often  rising  above  the  level  of  the  beet  fields.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  original  idea  of  the 
factory  was  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  water- 
melons, but  this  not  proving  feasible,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  beet.  On  account  of  the  poor  agricul- 
tural conditions,  the  project  was  abandoned  by  the 
company  after  the  first  campaign  in  1878.  The  fac- 
tory had  a  revival  for  another  year  in  1880  for  a  sin- 
gle campaign. 

Excepting  1887,  when  the  Alvarado  factory  did 
not  run,  beet  sugar  has  been  annually 
on  the  market  in  California  since  the 
inception  of  the  industry  in  1870  ;  for 
in  1879,  overlapping  the  failure  of  the 
Soquel  concern,  the  Alvarado  Com- 
pany was  reorganized  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Dyer,  who,  believing  that  with  proper 
management  the  business  could  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  had  purchased  from 
the  old  company  the  buildings  and  a' 
portion  of  the  land.  He  found  it  some- 
what difficult  to  interest  capital  in  the 
face  of  so  many  failures,  but  finally 
succeeded  and  organized  the  Standard 
Beet  Sugar  Company.  The  year  1880 
saw  three  factories  producing  sugar  in 
California,  the  output  from  which 
readied  the  maximum  for  this  early 
period:  Standard  Refinery  (Alvarado), 
1,574,233  pounds;  Isleton,  298,427;  So- 
quel, 300,000;  total,  2,172,600  pounds. 

This  may  be  said  to  end  the  early  fac- 
tory period  of  the  industry  in  California. 
From  1880  until  1888  the  factory  at 
Alvarado  was  the  only  one  to  survive 
and  keep  alive  the  spark  of  interest  in 
the  United  States,  which  in  our  day  has 
kindled  into  a  mighty  flame. 
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The  Week. 

Affairs  agricultural  arc  about  the  same  as  a  week 
ago— rapid  work  where  moisture  is  ample,  waiting 
and  watching  where  it  is  scant.  The  latter  part  of 
January  generally  brings  rain,  but  this  year  a  freer 
gift  of  it  would  have  been  appreciated.  There  is, 
however,  great  activity  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
Friends  whom  we  meet  from  the  interior  tell  us  that 
we  have  no  idea  how  rapidly  the  State  is  gaining  in 
population,  and  we  accept  the  soft  impeachment, 
although  we  knock  around  a  good  deal  and  see  a 
good  deal,  and  our  correspondence  bringing  ques- 
tions from  newcomers  as  to  how  they  should  attack 
their  new  problems  was  never  larger.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  fully  these  new  Californians  enjoy 
their  new  surroundings,  and  how  much  they  prefer 
many  degrees  above  zero  instead  of  so  many  degrees 
below  zero,  which  seems  to  be  unusually  character- 
istic of  this  winter's  weather  at  the  East. 

The  local  market  for  actual  wheat  has  not  changed 
materially  since  our  last  issue.  Speculative  values 
have  inclined  slightly  downward,  following  the  trend 
of  Chicago,  where  there  have  been  some  rather  sharp 
fluctuations  in  the  struggles  of  bulls  and  bears  to 
grind  out  fortunes.  One  grain  ship  cleared  from 
here  for  Europe  the  current  week  with  a  $90,000 
cargo  of  wheat  and  barley,  mostly  latter  cereal.  One 
grain  charter  was  effected  at  13s  3d  for  barley  as 
main  cargo,  wheat  for  stiffening  to  be  taken  at  10s, 
destination  Europe.  Barley  values  are  ruling  fairly 
steady,  with  no  lack  of  demand,  but  heaviest  buyers 
hesitate  about  paying  top  prices.  Oats  are  in  fan- 
request  and  market  in  generally  healthy  shape  for 
whites  and  reds;  not  mnch  immediate  inquiry  for 
blacks.  Corn  is  being  firmly  held.  Beans  show 
inc-eased  movement  outward,  one  steamer  taking 
5500  sacks  for  New  York;  prices  without  special 
change,  but  tone  firm.  Holders  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings and  all  descriptions  of  millstuffs  are  exacting 
in  most  instances  full  current  figures.  Hay  market 
is  decidedly  firm,  with  good  demand  for  shipment, 
both  outward  and  to  interior  points.  Beef  is  in  good 
request  at  old  figures.  There  has  been  a  further 
advance  in  prices  of  mutton.  Hogs  are  not  plentiful 
and  the  fresh  pork  sizes  are  in  good  request;  pack- 
ers are  taking  it  easy.  Fine  fresh  butter  is  being 
held  up  and  is  giving  dealers  a  good  opportunity  to 
work  off  refrigerator  stock.  Cheese  market  is  some- 
what demoralized,  especially  for  ordinary  old,  which 
is  in  excessive  supply.  Shipments  North  and  East 
have  relieved  the  egg  market  and  values  are  slightly 
improved.  Eastern  poultry  has  been  in  heavy  sup- 
ply most  of  the  week;  choice  young  California  fowls. 


however,  sold  fairly  well.  The  potato  market  re- 
mains firm.  Onions  are  being  steadily  held.  The 
recent  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  cabbage  is  being 
maintained.  Asparagus  has  begun  to  put,  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Oranges  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  with 
demand  on  the  increase.  Lemons  are  moving  slowly 
at  unchanged  values.  Apples  of  high  grade  are  in 
good  request  and  light  supply;  common  are  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Dried  fruit  market  presents  a  gener- 
ally healthy  tone,  although  immediate  movement  is 
not  brisk.  For  Santa  Clara  prunes  21  cents  is  now 
the  minimum  figure  for  the  four  sizes.  Last  steamer 
for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  took  14.000  pounds  of 
dried  fruit  and  115,000  pounds  of  raisins.  Nut  market 
presents  no  new  features.  Honey  is  quiet,  particu- 
larly comb,  which  is  in  fair  supply.  Last  year"s 
hops  are  nearly  all  bought  up.  Contracts  for  com- 
ing crop  are  reported  up  to  171  cents  per  pound, 
and  18  cents  subsequently  bid.  Local  wool  market  is 
quiet;  foreign  markets  quoted  firm  and  demand 
good. 

We  have  several  very  interesting  letters  on  an- 
other page  looking  toward  the  possibility  of  cotton 
growing  in  California.  As  Professor  Hilgard  points 
out,  in  California  cotton  growing  every  prospect 
pleases  except  the  available  labor  supply.  Both  Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Rutherford  are  disposed  to  think- 
that  the  industry  might  arise  on  the  basis  of  home 
labor  supply  or  of  neighborhood  labor  supply  such  as 
have  helped  the  fruit  interest  so  notably  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  may  be  a  correct  anticipation, 
but  it  needs  demonstration.  Cotton  picking  is  a 
vastly  different  employment  from  fruit  cutting  and 
that  is  what  women  and  children  are  content  to  do. 
The  fruit  picking  is  heavier  and  that  is  done  for 
them.  It  is  very  different,  therefore,  to  sit  under  a 
sun  shade  of  some  kind  and  cut  fruit  than  to  scurry 
around  in  the  broiling  sun  for  cotton.  Again,  fruit 
cutting  has  no  traditional  shadow  upon  it.  It  has 
never  been  the  labor  of  inferiors;  it  is  an  elegant 
thing  in  its  way  and  there  are  other  agreeable  social 
accompaniments  about  it.  Besides,  even  if  the 
women  and  girls  were  willing  to  do  it,  we  do  not 
know  that  they  could  pick  enough  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  them  at  the  price  which  a  cotton  grower 
could  aff  ord  to  pay.  All  this  has  to  be  demonstrated, 
and  there  Mr.  Buckley's  and  Mr.  Rutherford's  propo- 
sitions are  fit  to  be  made  and  trial  plantings  should 
be  made.  By  the  way,  the  cotton  spirit  may  be 
aroused  in  California  by  what  our  people  will  see  at 
the  World's  Fair.  We  have  just  been  furnished  with 
some  St.  Louis  writing  in  which  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Mississippi 
display  will  be  a  Southern  cotton  field  in  which  five 
negroes,  made  in  wax,  will  appear  in  the  familiar 
attitude  of  picking  the  white  bolls  and  singing  their 
plantation  songs."  It  certainly  will  be  fetching — 
wax  negroes,  picking  cotton  and  singing  plantation 
songs.  It  is  wonderful  how  some  writers  can  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

And  now  a  Kentucky  Congressman,  Mr.  Trimble, 
rises  to  the  defense  of  blue  grass  as  a  Kentuckian 
should.  He  has  introduced  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
orchard  grass  and  clover  seed.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  business  have  become  so  sagacious  that 
they  leave  no  trace  or  evidence  of  the  adulteration, 
as  all  the  inferior  seeds  with  which  the  adulteration 
is  made  are  put  through  a  heating  process  to  destroy 
the  germ  of  the  seed,  consequently  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  seed  that  is  used  in  the  adulteration. 
Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  is  mixed  with  Canadian 
blue  grass,  about  half  and  half,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  the  adulteration  except  by  an  expert  under  a 
magnifying  glass.  The  Canadian  blue  grass  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  as  a  pasture.  Within  the  last  seven 
months  over  850,000  pounds  of  Canada  blue  grass 
seed  has  been  brought  into  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  it  has  been  used  for  adulterating  Kentucky  blue 
grass.  The  adulteration  of  orchard  grass  and  red 
clover  is  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as  blue  grass. 
Meadow  fescue,  English  rye  grass  and  Italian  rye 
grass  are  used  to  adulterate  orchard  grass,  while 
yellow  trefoil  is  used  to  adulterate  red  clover  and 
alfalfa.  It  is  time  that  something  be  done  to  stop 
this  flagrant  abuse,  and  farmers  should  write  to  their 
members  in  Congress  to  give  the  bill  their  support. 

There  is  some  force  in  the  point  which  a  Tulare 


wool  grower  makes  in  the  Porterville  Messenger, 
when  he  says  that  San  Francisco  people  are  making 
a  great  roar  about  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not 
allowing  some  parties  to  use  certain  waters  of  the 
Yosemite  Park  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  San 
Francisco  with  water.    The  wool  grower  continues: 

This  time  it  is  San  Francisco  that  is  feeling  the 
hand  of  the  Government  in  the  management  of  the 
park  and  forest  reserve.  This  is  awful.  Not  very 
long  ago  San  Francisco  was  forming  all  kinds  of  clubs 
and  associations  asking  the  Government  to  drive  the 
sheep  out  of  the  park  and  reserve,  while  none  but 
the  wool  growers  suffered.  Everybody  was  mum  and 
the  industry  is  about  ruined  in  this  State  by  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Department.  We  only  hope  San  Francisco 
will  starve  for  water,  as  we  are  starving  for  feed, 
until  she  makes  a  roar  that  will  shake  Mount  Diablo 
from  summit  to  base  in  behalf  of  the  sheep  men. 

What  good  it  will  do  the  sheep  men  to  shake  Mount 
Diablo  we  cannot  see.  but  if  it  shakes  Congress  into 
rational  use  of  the  reserves  something  will  certainly 
be  accomplished. 

A  very  interesting  investigation  is  reported  from 
Germany  by  Mr.  Guenther,  consul  general  at  Frank- 
fort, into  the  occurrence  of  injury  from  using  some 
forms  of  agricultural  machinery.  It  is  shown  that 
during  the  last  four  years  more  than  200  injuries 
were  treated  at  the  surgical  clinic  at  Tuebingen.  of 
which  17i5  were  caused  in  feed-cutting  machinery. 
Of  these  17(5  persons,  35  were  from  1  to  (5  years 
old  and  (57  between  (5  and  1(5  years.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  injured  had  not  completed  the  sixteenth 
year.  A  statistical  table  in  1891  with  reference  to 
injuries  from  agricultural  machinery  shows  that  of  I 
10,918  accidents,  8,177- over  40% — were  due  to  de-  I 
fective  machinery  and  lack  of  proper  safeguards. 
The  same  causes  with  reference  to  accidents  from 
industrial  machinery  were  only  attributable  to  1%% 
of  the  injured  (statistics  of  1887).  Preventive  meas- 
ures against  accidents  are  therefore  urgently  de-  \ 
manded  with  reference  to  agricultural  machinery. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Ear  Ticks  of  Domestic  Animals. 

To  the  Editor: — You  will  find  enclosed,  under  sep- 
arate cover,  specimens  of  some  kind  of  tick  which 
are  found  in  the  ears  of  cattle  in  this  vicinity.  Some 
of  the  larger  specimens  were  taken  from  the  ears  of 
a  calf  about  four  weeks  old.  I  have  cleaned  them 
out  with  carbolic  sheep  dip.  What  are  they?  What 
effect  do  they  have  on  cattle,  and  how  can  one  treat 
them? — C.  W.  Brown,  Kern  county. 

Prof.  Woodworth.  entomologist  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station,  recognizes  the  insect  which  you 
send  as  the  ear  tick  (Ornithodorus  megnini).  They 
are  not  the  Texas  fever  ticks.  The  ear  of  domestic 
animals  is  a  favorite  place  of  these  insects  because 
they  are  safe  from  the  effort  of  the  animal  to  dislodge 
them,  and  sometimes  they  collect  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  great  distress,  which  is  manifested  by 
actions  which  sometimes  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
animal  is  locoed.  They  can  be  destroyed  in  the  way 
described  by  you,  but  are  also  effectively  killed  by 
application  of  a  bland  oil,  like  cottonseed  oil,  which 
can  be  freely  put  into  the  ear  without  danger  of  in- 
jury to  its  delicate  tissues. 

Almonds  in  Stanislaus  County. 

To  the  Editor: — You  will  confer  a  favor  by  an 
opinion  in  your  valuable  paper  on  the  almond  culture 
in  Stanislaus  county.  Will  it  pay  to  plant  a  large 
orchard  ?  Is  the  frost  too  severe,  etc.?  Will  they 
do  well  on  a  sandy  soil  mixed  with  a  little  gravel  ? — 
Kkadeh.  Modesto. 

As  an  opinion  is  asked  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  is  much  land  in  Stanislaus  county  well 
situated  and  of  a  good  character  for  i'.lmond  grow- 
ing.    We  should  select  the  location  carefully  with  | 
reference  to  spring  frosts,  keeping  out  of  the  lower 
lands,   bottoms,  etc.  and  take  such  a  soil   which  I 
you  describe,  which  is  probably  well  drained  and  free 
from  alkali.    It  is  not  a  question  of  sev  erity  of  frosts,  j 
but  rather  of  frosts  late  in  the  winter  after  the  treed 
has  bloomed  and  set  fruit,  and  these  frosts  come  on ! 
the  lower  levels.    The  broad  valley  where  the  winter  I 
temperature  is  lower  than  in  small  valleys  above  is 
often  safer  for  almonds,  because  the  trees  will  re  ' 
main  dormant  a  little  later.    Again  there  is  more  ait 
stirring  and  less  frost  in  an  open  country  generally 
We  know  no  situation  which  we  regard  as  more 
promising  for  this  fruit  than  some  parts  of  Stanislua* 
county. 
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Common  Salt  Worse  Than  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — You  know  that  the  salt  marsh 
near  16th  St.  Station,  Oakland,  has  been  filled  with 
sand  and  mud  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
The  place  is  unsightly.  Do  you  think  that  "  Ber- 
seem,"  the  Egyptian  clover,  which  is  said  to  grow  on 
alkali,  would  do  to  make  a  green  cover  over  this 
land? — Reader,  Oakland. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  Berseem,  it  is  not  very 
promising  for 'the  marsh  lands  near  Sixteenth  Street 
Station,  as  might  be  thought  from  its  record  in 
Egypt,  because  on  these  marsh  lands  one  has  to  deal 
with  the  presence  of  common  salt,  and  not  with  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  alkaline  lands.  Common  salt  is  far  more 
destructive  to  plant  life  than  an  equal  percentage  of 
these  alkalies;  consequently,  plants  that  succeed  on 
alkali  lands  may  fail  utterly  on  salt  marshes.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  can  get  anything  ex- 
cept the  native  salt  marsh  plants  to  grow  until 
enough  salt  has  been  washed  out  by  rain  water  to 
allow  other  plants  to  come  in.  Of  course,  this  could 
be  hastened  by  underdraining — that  is,  putting  in  tile 
ditches  at  a  distance  of  about  80  feet  apart  and  lay- 
ing the  tile  at  a  depth  of  3|  or  4  feet.  This  would 
allow  the  rain  water  to  pass  down  through  the  salt 
soil  into  the  drain  tile  and  thence  out  into  the  bay 
when  the  tide  was  low.  It  is,  of  course,  an  engineer- 
ing proposition  to  properly  lay  these  tiles  to  have 
them  discharge  into  an  outlet,  to  arrange  this  outlet 
with  a  gate  so  that  the  salt  water  can  not  enter 
when  the  tide  is  high.  By  such  enterprise  you  would 
render  these  soils  favorable  to  the  growth  of  shrubs, 
trees  and  grasses  far  sooner  than  they  can  be  by  the 
action  of  rainfall  without  common  outlet.  In  time, 
however,  the  soil  will  be  naturally  drained  of  its  ex- 
cess of  salt,  and  you  will  notice  that  this  occurs  by 
the  growth  of  weeds  from  seed  accidentally  intro- 
duced. As  you  have  a  railroad  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tract,  and  summer  winds  blowing  constantly  over 
it,  seeds  of  all  kinds  will  be  shaken  out  of  freight  cars 
as  they  pass  and  blown  onto  the  track  by  the  summer 
winds.  Just  as  soon,  then,  as  these  strange  plants 
begin  to  grow,  you  will  understand  that  your  salt 
land  is  losing  its  substances  which  are  destructive  to 
plant  growth.  If  you  wish  to  test  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  nothing  would  be  better  than  to  scat- 
ter common  barley  upon  it  in  different  places  during 
the  present  rainy  season,  and  watch  later  to  see 
whether  this  plant  shrivels  and  dies  or  whether  it 
grows  to  a  good  height. 

Cost  of  Alfalfa  and  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — What  will  be  the  approximate 
cost  per  acre  to  plant  twenty  acres  to  alfalfa  on  land 
along  the  Sacramento  river  ?  All  expenses  up  to 
the  first  crop  ready  to  harvest,  and  how  long  will  it 
take  till  it  is  ready  for  first  cutting?  Will  peaches 
and  other  fruit  grow  well  on  land  adapted  to  alfalfa  ? 
What  will  be  the  approximate  cost  to  plant  and  bring 
a  ten-acre  peach  orchard  into  bearing? — Enquirer, 
San  Francisco. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  with  any  satisfactory 
definiteness  your  question  about  th«  cost  of  planting 
twenty  acres  of  alfalfa,  because  there  is  such  marked 
difference  in  the  cost  of  grading  and  laying  off  land 
for  irrigation.  If  the  land  is  even  and  nearly  level  it 
can  be  done  very  cheaply;  if  it  is  covered  with  small 
knolls  and  depressions  considerable  soil  must  be 
shifted  to  bring  down  the  knolls  and  bring  up  the 
hollows,  because  land  to  be  satisfactory  for  alfalfa 
must  be  graded  and  checked  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
tribute water  evenly  over  it.  Just  for  a  rough  figure 
we  should  say  that  the  average  cost  of  putting  in 
alfalfa,  including  all  handling  of  the  land,  seed,  etc., 
would  be  not  far  from  $20  per  acre.  About  three 
months,  perhaps,  would  lapse  between  the  seeding 
and  the  first  cutting.  There  would  be  two  or  three 
cuttings  the  first  year  and  twice  as  many  or  more 
the  following  year. 

Fruit  trees  will  ordinarily  grow  well  on  good  alfalfa 
land,  because  such  land  would  be  deep,  loamy  and 
rich.  There  is,  however,  much  land  suitable  for 
alfalfa  which  is  not  very  suitable  for  fruit  growing, 
because  it  may  lie  too  low  and  be  too  frosty.  Fruit 
generally  does  better  on  benches  a  little  above  the 
low  ground,  which  is  often  excellently  adapted  to 
alfalfa.  Peaches  usually  bear  quite  a  crop  the  third 
year  in  the  interior  valleys,  and  a  rough  estimate  of 
planting  peach  trees  and  caring  for  them  during  the 
first  three  years  would  be  from  $40  to  $50  per 
acre. 


Transplanting  Old  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  your  experience  in 
transplanting  orange  trees  five  and  six  years  old. — 
Subscriber,  Orangevale. 

The  transplanting  of  large  orange  trees  is  quite 
successfully  done  if  one  undertakes  the  work  with 
proper  care  and  arrangements.  The  top  should  be 
cut  back  considerably — in  fact,  almost  to  the  forks. 
Then  trench  around  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  stump,  cutting  down  with  a  sharp  spade  so 
as  to  sever  outrunning  roots.  Dig  down  and  cut 
under,  carefully  severing  roots  as  they  are  encoun- 
tered and  being  careful  not  to  break  the  ball  of 
earth.  After  this  has  been  pretty  well  done,  it  is 
easy  by  tilting  the  ball  a  little  to  reach  under  and 
cut  off  the  tap  roots.  When  the  ball  is  free,  it  should 
be  surrounded  with  burlaps,  drawn  tight,  to  assist  in 
holding  the  earth  together,  and  then  can  be  raised 
with  a  derrick,  or  otherwise,  onto  a  truck.  This 
work  can  be  most  successfully  done  just  at  the  time 
when  the  spring-growing  season  of  the  tree  begins — 
that  is,  when  the  ground  has  become  well  warmed 
after  the  winter  rains.  It  is  not  desirable  to  trans- 
plant evergreens  when  the  soil  temperature  is  too 
low  for  growth.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  you  can 
transplant  quite  good-sized  orange  or  olive  trees, 
although  it  is  a  rather  expensive  operation,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  in- 
dulge much  in  it  if  you  are  planting  for  commercial 
purposes.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  a  good  young 
tree  would  be  more  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than 
one  which  was  transplanted.  It  will  take  some  time 
for  an  old  tree  to  re-establish  itself,  and  until  it  does 
it  will  not  give  any  returns. 

Shaping  Land  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  way  to  level 
land  for  alfalfa?  What  is  the  best  size  to  make  the 
checks?  What  is  the  easiest  way  to  make  the 
levees? — A  Subscriber,  Winters. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  discuss  this  in  a  brief 
answer,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  If  the  land 
is  fairly  flat  the  contour  check  system  is  best.  Plow 
the  whole  field  deeply.  Get  a  surveyor  to  run  your 
contour  lines  at  levels  of  6  inches  to  1  foot — the  flatter 
the  land  the  less  the  difference  in  contours — or,  learn 
to  use  a  surveyor's  level  and  do  it  yourself.  Plow 
and  grade  the  high  places  in  the  depressions.  The 
Fresno  scraper  is  most  rapid,  though  an  old-fashioned 
dump  scraper  will  do.  Carry  surplus  dirt  also  to 
the  contour  line  along  which  the  levee  is  to  run  and 
make  a  broad  levee  3  or  4  feet  at  the  base  and 
8  inches  to  1  foot  high.  Shape  the  levee  with  a 
shovel  and  put  in  the  boxes.  Run  over  the  levee 
with  a  light  roller  to  break  lumps,  and  then  harrow 
lightly  over  the  whole  ground,  sow  the  alfalfa  and 
cover  with  a  light  brush  drag.  There  are  other 
ways.  Almost  every  one  who  puts  in  much  alfalfa 
gets  quirks  of  his  own,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
indeed,  to  prove  that  any  way  is  the  best  way. 

Grafting  the  Fig. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Will  you  please  inform  me 
whether  the  Smyrna  fig  can  be  successfully  grafted 
onto  other  fig  trees  that  are  established?  If  it  can 
be,  by  what  method  and  at  what  time  can  it  best  be 
done? — A  Reader,  Berkeley. 

Certainly  it  can  be  done.  The  fig  can  be  success- 
fully grafted  by  ordinary  methods  of  top  grafting, 
if  a  little  extra  care  is  given  to  waxing,  but  there 
will  be  a  greater  percentage  of  failures  than  with  com- 
mon orchard  trees.  A  very  good  method  of  grafting 
in  the  bark  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  1,  1902.  This  is  the 
way  of  working  over  old  trees  preferred  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Roeding  of  Fresno,  and  the  full  account  is  given  in 
his  pamphlet  on  fig  growing,  which  he  has  adver- 
tised from  time  to  time  in  our  columns.  Such  graft- 
ing can  best  be  done  during  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  the  month  of  March. 

Potato  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  interested  in  potato  culture. 
My  crop  last  season  was  diseased  with  what  is  called 
black  or  dry  rot.  They  did  not  decay,  but  were 
black  inside— some  only  a  little,  others  completely 
spoiled.  Was  it  in  the  seed,  or  in  the  condition  of 
the  land  ?  Why  do  some  use  lime  in  the  rows  when 
planting  ? — Stanislaus  Subscriber. 

This  is  a  bacterial  disease  and  the  soil  carries  the 
germs  over,  or  they  are  carried  over  in  the  small 
potatoes  which  are  always  to  be  found  on  lands  con- 


tinually used  for  potatoes.  The  reason  for  the  use  of 
lime  in  rows  is  the  belief  that  the  lime  will  kill  the 
germs  which  it  comes  into  contact  with  and  thus  de- 
crease the  danger  of  contamination  of  the  newly 
planted  potatoes.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
efficiency  of  lime  in  this  regard  has  been  definitely 
determined.  Some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  very 
subject  to  the  disease;  some  largely  resistant.  New 
varieties  seem  to  be  largely  resistant  at  first  and 
more  so  afterwards.  To  reduce  the  disease  probably 
the  most  practical  recourses  are  two:  practice  rota- 
tion so  that  potato  crops  shall  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed each  other;  second,  try  new  varieties  or,  at 
least,  get  new  seed  occasionally  from  places  where 
the  disease  is  scarce. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  January  25,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week  and  heavy 
frosts  were  frequent.  Light  rain  fell  in  the  valleys  and 
about  (i  inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  mountains  on  the  19th. 
The  frosts  have  caused  no  material  damage,  but  the  cold 
weather  has  retarded  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass. 
Early  sown  grain  continues  in  good  condition,  and  was 
improved  by  the  light  rain  and  slightly  warmer  weather 
at  the  close  of  the  week.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition 
and  work  is  progressing  in  fields  and  orchards.  Green 
feed  is  growing  slowly,  but  is  plentiful  in  most  places, 
and  stock  are  doing  well.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are 
in  good  condition  and  pruning  is  in  progress. 

Coast    and   Bay  Sections. 

Cool,  frosty  weather  continued  during  the  week. 
Light  rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  on  the  19th,  with 
snow  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  cold  weather  is 
said  to  be  damaging  early  sown  grain  in  some  of  the 
northern  districts,  but  no  damage  has  been  reported  in 
other  sections,  and  crop  prospects  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  recent  rains,  especially  in  the  southern 
districts.  Warmer  weather  would  be  beneficial  to  grain 
and  grass.  Early  grain  is  in  fair  condition  in  most 
places,  but  its  growth  is  very  slow.  Green  feed  is  be- 
coming more  plentiful,  and  stock  are  improving. 
Orchard  work  continues  and  tree  spraying  has  com- 
menced in  some  places. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy  weather,  with  light  rain  the  fore  part  of  the 
week,  was  beneficial  to  early  sown  grain  and  grass,  but 
not  sufficient  for  general  plowing-.  Clear  and  cold 
weather,  with  frequent  frosts,  prevailed  during  the  mid- 
dle and  latter  portions  of  the  week.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing continue  in  some  districts.  Pruning,  and  cleaning 
orchards  and  vineyards,  are  progressing.  Summer- 
fallow  grain  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  is 
looking  well.  Grain  and  grass  are  making  slow  growth 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  Feed  is  very  scarce  in 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  valley,  and 
stock  are  suffering. 

Southern  California. 

The  rain  at  the  close  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  week  was  too  light  to  materially  improve  Lhe 
conditions  of  the  soil  or  pasturage,  and  was  followed  by 
colder  weather  and  severe  frosts.  The  observer  at 
Poway  reports  a  minimum  temperature  of  2;V  on  the 
21at,  the  lowest  of  the  season.  Killing  frosts  have 
occurred  in  nearly  all  sections,  but  no  damage  has  been 
reported  except  in  retarding  growth  of  grass  and  early 
sown  grain.  The  rainfall  for  the  season  is  fully  5  inches 
below  the  normal.  Farm  work  is  backward,  feed  is 
scarce  and  cattle  are  suffering  severely. 


EUREKA  Summary.— Cold  weather  retarded  the 
growth  of  grass  and  grain,  and  was  hard  on  stock. 
Snow  in  the  mountains  is  from  2  to  5  feet  deep,  insuring 
plenty  of  water  for  mining  operations.  Farmers  are 
rapidly  plowing  and  seeding  while  weather  permits. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Special  reports  of  la&t 
week's  rain  show  but  little  benefit  except  in  clearing  the 
air;  not  enough  to  start  new  feed  or  sprout  grain.  Cold, 
frosty  weather  followed;  no  damage  reported  to  oranges, 
but  celery  somewhat  injured. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following-  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a  m.  Wednes- 
day, January  27,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall  Last   Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

.14 

23  32 

33.44 

24.52 

58 

34 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

13.59 

10  13 

14  21 

66 

32 

.00 

5  20 

9.21 

10.68 

58 

32 

.00 

7.10 

8.96 

13  38 

62 

40 

Fresno  

.00 

1.44 

4.20 

4.63 

60 

28 

Independence  

.00 

0.42 

0  96 

2.50 

62 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

1  90 

7  23 

11  52 

70 

32 

Los  Awieles  

.00 

0  57 

5  89 

8.82 

76 

38 

San  Diego  

00 

0  43 

6  18 

3.85 

68 

36 

.00 

0  66 

1  47 

1.98 

68 

32 

68 
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THE  FIELD. 


On  the  Possibility  of  Cotton  Growing  in 
California. 


PROPOSITION  OF  II.   P.   BUCKLEY,  OF  SNELLINO.  TO  THE 
CALIFORNIA  COTTON  MILLS  CO. 

When  T  last  visited  your  mills  Mr.  Rutherford  was 
anxious  to  revive  cotton  growing  in  this  State.  At 
that  time  he  had  cotton  seed  and  was  willing  to  fur- 
nish it  for  trial  growing;  also  to  gin  the  cotton  at 
the  mills  and  add  cost  of  freight  from  Texas  to  the 
price.    Does  same  hold  good  now  ? 

At  that  time  cotton  was  so  cheap  and  labor  so 
high  that  it  was  not  looked  upon  favorably.  But 
with  a  prospect  for  good  prices  in  future,  farmers  in 
California  will  begin  to  renew  cotton  growing,  espe- 
cially farmers  of  limited  means,  if  cotton  can  be 
ginned  at  the  mills,  as  many  can  do  for  themselves 
all  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Cotton  culture  is  no  experiment  with  me.  We 
planted  cotton  three  seasons  on  Merced  river  and 
found  it  would  make  a  crop  on  land  too  dry  for  corn. 
This  spring  I  want  to  try  small  patches  on  wheat 
land;  also  in  the  irrigated  districts  on  the  plains.  I 
have  sent  to  Washington  for  different  varieties  If 
you  have  any  seed  on  hand  let  me  know  the  name  of 
the  variety.  The  cotton  we  planted  was  known  as 
"  Dixon,"  and  said  to  class  with  "Memphis  Mid- 
dlings." Horace  F.  Buck  lit. 

Snelling. 

comments  by  wm.  h i  tii kr ford,  superintendent  of 
the  california  cotton  mills. 

Permit  us  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  important 
question  of  cotton  growing  in  this  State.  We  have 
had  several  inquiries  from  agriculturists  regarding 
this  matter  and  we  think  its  importance  is  worthy  of 
your  attention,  as  it  is  possible  that  farmers  by 
growing  cotton  and  developing  its  production  in  this 
State  would  add  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
to  the  wealth  of  California. 

When  we  started  the  mills  here  many  years  ago 
considerable  cotton  was  grown  at  various  points  in 
California.  We  paid  about  $20,000  to  one  farmer  in 
Kern  county,  and  we  also  paid  large  sums  to  others 
who  grew  cotton  in  San  Diego,  Colusa  and  other  sec- 
tions, but  when  the  great  fruit  craze  set  in  among 
the  owners  of  land  they  seemed  to  throw  cotton 
growing  overboard  and  since  that  time  it  has  got  lit- 
tle or  no  attention.  The  cotton  sold  us  was  very 
good  in  staple,  color  and  strength,  proving  that  the 
soil  and  climate  were  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  quality  of  cotton. 

If  your  wide  influence  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  State's  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate  could  in- 
duce farmers  to  make  a  trial  of  a  little  cotton  in  the 
various  sections,  which  in  your  estimation  are  suited 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  it  would  gain  in  the  end  for 
the  State  a  new  industry  for  the  agriculturists. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  of  Texas  realizes 
for  its  cotton  crop  as  much  in  gold  coin  as  the  State 
of  California  gets  for  all  its  minerals  and  oils,  grain, 
fruits,  wines,  hops,  live  stock  and  wool  combined. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this 
industry  that  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
cotton  seed  was  a  refuse  product  for  which  there 
was  no  market  and  which  the  farmers  even  had 
trouble  to  get  rid  of  as  manure  or  other  refuse. 
It  is  selling  at  from  $15.00  to  $18.00  per  ton  and 
there  is  generally  fully  two  tons  of  seed  for  every  ton 
of  cotton  lint,  so  this  would  make  the  cotton  seed  a 
very  valuable  asset. 

We  are  now  using  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  con- 
fuming  the  product  of  many  thousand  acres,  and  no 
doubt  the  California  cotton  planter  would  always  be 
able  to  command  the  highest  price  for  his  cotton,  as 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  cotton  pass  through  this 
State  by  rail  to  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by 
water  to  Japan,  so  that  the  farmer  need  have  no 
fear  that  he  would  not  find  an  outlet  for  this  cotton, 
as  he  will  be  able  to  command  the  additional  price  in 
selling  here  even  for  shipment  to  the  Orient,  of  the 
freight  added  from  Eastern  cotton  points  to  the 
Pacific  tide  water. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  matter 
to  your  notice,  thinking  it  might  be  of  interest,  were 
you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  a  public 
manner  to  this  important  industry. 

Oakland.  Wm.  Rutherford. 

•OMMF.NT   l(V   PROF.  K.   W.    IllLOAHD,   DIRECTOR  OF  INI- 
VERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AORICI  LTI  RA I, 
EXPERIMENT  STATION.  . 

Since  the  rise  of  prices  in  cotton  and  the  invasion 
of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  southwest,  I  have  repeatedly 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  renewing  cotton  culture 
in  California,  but  I  am  unable  to  overcome  in  my 
mind  the  same  old  difficulty,  viz.,  the  labor  question. 
You  remember  that  in  the  early  efforts  at  cotton 
production,  which  I  considered  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fiber 
was  concerned,  there  was  a  three-horned  dilemma, 
as  between  American  white  labor,  which  was  too  ex- 
pensive and  unreliable;  Chinese  labor,  which  is  now 
unavailable  and  proved  unsatisfactory  in  that  a 
Chinaman  could  at  best  pick  less  than  half  of  what  a 


good  Southern  negro  could  pick;  and  finally  that  the 
latter,  when  imported  from  the  South  at  heavy  ex- 
pense, soon  continued  his  course  to  San  Franci-co 
and  other  towns  to  become  waiter,  porter,  barber, 
pullman  porter,  bootblack,  or  anything  else. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  labor  question  at 
present  is  worse  than  ever;  it  is  the  only  obstacle, 
but  it  is,  I  fear,  an  insuperable  one.  The  concrete 
question  is  whether  with  labor  at  $1.50  and  board  as 
a  minimum,  anything  but  a  minus  quantity  would  re- 
main to  the  planter,  even  at  present  prices.  If  you 
can  see  any  solution  to  the  riddle  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  it.  E.  W.  Hiloard. 

Berkeley. 

MR.    It  ITII  ER  FOR  D   REPLIES  TO  PROF.  HILOARD. 

While  we  quite  agree  with  much  you  say  in  your 
letter  with  reference  to  labor,  still  we  think  the  con- 
ditions now  relative  to  labor  have  somewhat  changed 
when  compared  with  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  There 
are  considerably  more  people  in  the  State,  and  with 
a  population  of  1.50(1.000.  considering  the  area  of  land 
in  California  under  cultivation,  there  is  sufficient 
labor  to  handle  cotton  in  certain  sections  where  it 
could  be  raised. 

The  writer  has  visited  Texas  frequently  and  has 
quite  recently  returned  from  the  cotton  growing 
belts  of  that  State,  and  there  seems  little  or  no 
trouble  in  Texas  in  getting  sufficient  help  to  pick  the 
cotton  crop.  Compared  with  the  area  of  land  which 
can  be  cultivated.  Texas  with  3.500.000  people  has 
not  the  available  help  which  California  could  com- 
mand. But  it  occurs  to  us  (and  this  is  based  on  care- 
ful observation  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
States  mentioned)  that  the  people  of  Texas  are  more 
willing  to  work  than  a  great  many  of  the  people  in 
California.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing feeling  in  California  that  to  work  at  any  gain- 
ful occupation  in  the  country  is  degrading,  and  a 
great  many  people  look  upon  a  worker  as  a  person 
who  is  unfortunate  in  life — a  person  "to  be  pitied." 

This  is  a  most  unfortunate  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment here,  but  no  doubt  you  observe  that  there  is  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  California  who 
want  to  get  rich  quick,  by  hook  or  crook,  without 
having  the  necessary  patience  and  energy  and  perse- 
verance to  make  a  competence  by  personal  effort  or 
personal  capacity  for  the  production  of  something 
useful  and  valuable. 

We  notice  that  in  Texas  the  schools  are  closed 
about  the  time  of  cotton  picking.  While  we  do  not 
advocate  child  labor,  from  what  we  have  seen  wc  can 
truthfully  say  that  it  is  not  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  but  it  teaches  the  young  people  les- 
sons in  industry  and  economy  by  being  employed  at 
the  healthful  occupation  of  cotton  picking  a  few- 
weeks  during  the  cotton  picking  season.  The  weather 
is  often  so  favorable  during  what  is  generally  called 
the  Indian  summer  that  it  does  the  young  people  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

There  is  little  trouble  in  California  in  harvesting 
the  hop  crop,  which  requires  a  great  deal  more  labor 
than  cotton,  and  although  considerable  fruit  no  doubt 
is  lost  for  want  of  labor,  still,  when  wc  take  into 
account  the  enormous  amount  of  help  needed  to 
handle  the  fruit  crop,  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  much  of 
it  is  saved  as  there  really  is. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  urge  the  planting  of  cotton 
from  any  special  advantage  the  California  Cotton 
Mills  Co.  would  secure  from  cotton  raising  in  this 
State,  but  in  the  interest  of  domestic  economy  and 
the  welfare  of  the  fanning  community.  We  feel  sure 
that  in  the  end  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  gain  to 
the  State. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  this  State  if  the 
people  will  take  the  pains  and  care  and  give  it  the 
necessary  labor  and  attention,  but  nothing  great  or 
really  valuable  can  be  secured  anywhere  without 
labor  and  risk,  and  those  who  engage  in  cotton  rais- 
ing here  must  to  a  certain  extent  take  a  risk. 

We  think  that  in  the  Kings  river  district  and  other 
places  a  few  acres  could  be  tried  to  advantage  in 
the  production  of  cotton.  Wm.  Ruth erford. 

( >akland. 
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Walnut  Growing  in  Napa  County. 


To  the  Editor:— On  December  18,  1805,  I  wrote  a 
long  article  on  the  above  subject,  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  of  January  4,  189b'.  Any  of  your  readers 
who  keep  a  file  of  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press,  as  no 
doubt  many  do,  and  are  interested  in  walnut  growing, 
can  very  readily  see  just  what  I  wrote  on  this  subject 
at  that  time.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  never  saw 
said  article,  you  will,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  make  a 
short  quotation,  as  follows: 

From  my  own  careful  observation,  as  well  as  conversa- 
tion with  many  of  my  friends  who  live  in  different  parts 
of  this  State,  as  well  as  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  those  who  have  seen  my  walnut  trees  during  the 
past  year,  making  inquiries  of  me  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  growing  walnuts  successfully  in  their  region  of 
country,  I  certainly  think  1  am  on  the  right  track  as  to 
why  the  raising  of  this  excellent  nut  has  been  so  utterly 
neglected  outside  of  southern  California; 

Yes,  T  still  think  I  am  on  the  right  track,  as  there 


are  many  thousand  acres  of  hill  land  in  this  county 
that  are  now  densely  covered  with  oak.  madrone  and 
many  other  kinds  of  native  trees,  as  well  as  manzan- 
ita.  buckeye  bushes,  etc..  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  will 
grow  walnuts  to  perfection.  Just  why  parties  here 
who  own  large  tracts  of  such  land  do  not  make  use  of 
at  least  a  portion  of  it  for  that  purpose,  is  really  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  At  my  age  of  life  (TO)  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  hill  land 
covered  with  walnut  trees,  bearm"  their  great  loads 
of  valuable  nuts  every  year:  but  I  do  think  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  persons  now  living  who  will 
see  it.  I  'do  not  claim  that  the  low  bottom  land  of 
this  fertile  valley  is  the  best,  or  even  favorable  for 
walnut  trees.  However,  trees  of  mine  have  done  re- 
markably well  where  the  water  stands  for  weeks  at 
a  time  in  a  wet  season,  not  over  4  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, and  sometimes  within  (!  feet,  as  late  as  July  1. 
Not  only  this;  some  of  them  are  in  a  graveled  yard, 
and  none  of  my  trees  have  ever  been  irrigated.  I  re- 
ceived more  money  (net)  for  the  nuts  from  ten  trees 
the  past  season  than  I  did  from  70011  pounds  of  dried 
prunes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  work  necessary 
in  curing  them.  As  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  here 
when  we  were  gathering  the  nuts,  remarked:  "I 
see  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  them  up.  dry  them  in 
the  shade  a  few  days,  without  bleaching,  and  get  the 
cash  in  Calistoga  for  them  by  the  sack." 

I  beg  to  take  issue  with  more  than  one  writer  who 
are  residents  of  southern  California  who  say  in  part 
as  to  the  walnut  industry  as  follows:  "  But  until  re- 
cently the  industry  has  been  one  of  very  tardy- 
growth.  Although  the  plantings  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State  began  almost  simulta- 
neously, owing  to  the  more  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  southern  part  has  far  outstripped  the 
northern,  inasmuch  that  the  southern  counties  are 
to-day  almost  the  sole  producers."  And  again: 
"  And  even  in  southern  California  but  few  localities 
possess  the  proper  climatic  requirements.  The  in- 
terior valleys  are  too  hot  and  dry  in  summer  and  too 
frosty  in  winter."  Once  more,  another  writer  says 
in  part:  "The  area  for  successful  walnut  growing, 
even  in  southern  California,  is  very  limited,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  not  the  least  danger  from  compe- 
tition or  that  the  industry  will  ever  be  overdone." 
Certainly,  the  southern  counties  have  far  outstripped 
the  northern  in  the  production  of  walnuts,  as  well  as 
oranges:  but  oranges,  as  is  well  known,  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  the  northern  counties,  and  this 
delicious  fruit  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  if  I  mistake 
not,  to  those  grown  in  the  southern  counties.  Time 
enough  yet,  I  think,  for  walnuts  from  the  northern 
counties  to  come  to  the  front  also. 

If  the  area  for  walnut  growing  is  very  limited,  as 
more  than  one  writer  is  willing  to  confess,  and  there 
confined  mostly  to  four  counties  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, foothill  land  in  Napa.  Sonoma.  Solano,  Mendo- 
cino, Lake  and  otherr  northern  counties,  suitable,  as  I 
believe,  for  walnut  growing,  is  not  limited,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  low  figure.  Wood  in  great 
abundance,  most  excellent  water — in  many  places 
running  streams  and  strong  springs — no  failure  of 
crops  from  drought,  as  we  always  have  a  generous 
rainfall — over  111  inches  to  date  this  season — and  as 
healthful  a  climate  as  there  is  in  the  world.  What 
more  is  wanted  ? 

Walnut  Blight. — As  to  this  blight,  which  some 
writers  acknowledge  has  been  very  destructive,  in 
some  instances  reducing  the  crop  of  nuts  from  30% 
to  50%,  causing  a  reward  of  $20,000  to  be  offered  to 
any  person  who  will  produce  an  effectual  remedy,  al- 
low me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  walnut  trees 
grown  on  the  foothills  in  the  northern  counties  will  no 
doubt  be  much  less  liable  to  this  blight,  as  well  as 
from  all  insect  pests,  than  they  will  when  grown  in  a 
much  warmer  climate,  where  "everlasting  spring 
abounds,  and  never  withering  flowers,"  and  where 
these  terrible  pests  find  a  congenial  home.  Here,  we 
have  more  or  less  pretty  cold  weather  for  this  climate 
generally  in  November,  December  and  January.  The 
temperature  sometimes  gets  as  low  as  18°  to  20° 
above  zero.  For  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been  from 
HO0  to  32°.  Then  we  occasionally  have  a  genuine 
snowstorm  sandwiched  in  with  the  cold  weather.  My 
walnut  trees  the  past  season  were  loaded  with  tine 
nuts  and  were  entirely  exempt  from  blight;  not  a  sin- 
gle one  was  sunburned.  Finally,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  have  written  (very  hastily,  as  I  always  do  on  any 
subject,  and  without  the  least  spirit  of  envy),  as  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  possibilities,  as  well  as  the 
probabilities,  of  successful  walnut  growing  in  this 
State,  and  coming  years  will,  I  trust,  bear  me  out  in 
my  assertions.  1  t  rust  that  the  foregoing  will  prove 
to  be  acceptable  to  your  many  readers  who  are,  or 
expect  to  be.  engaged  in  the  near  future  in  the  rais- 
ing of  walnuts.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Home,  Calistoga,  Jan.  18. 

We  must  caution  readers  against  drawing  the  in- 
ference that  walnuts  will  do  well  on  uplands  which 
are  apt  to  be  scant  of  water  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  Heavy  rainfall  and  long  retention  of  it  in 
the  soil,  or  contribution  by  seepage  from  higher 
slopes,  so  that  trees  shall  not  fail  to  get  enough,  are 
essential  to  success.  Second,  the  trees  in  the  sort!  - 
ern  districts  are  not  free  from  the  blight.  It  h  is 
done  much  injury  both  in  the  Sacramento  valley  ami 
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in  the  bay  region  for  years.  If  there  were  more  wal- 
nut trees  there  would  be  more  blight,  and  we  should 
hear  more  about  it.  Standing  water  in  the  soil  is 
less  injurious  at  temperatures  low  enough  to  keep 
the  tree  dormant.  Mr.  Adams  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  his  main  contention  that  the  northern  parts 
of  the  State  are  fitted  to  grow  the  English  walnut. 
The  reason  why  more  has  not  been  grown  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  people  have  given  more  attention  to 
growing  other  fruits. — Ed. 


The  Walnut  and  Its  Commercial  Prospects. 


By  Frank  E.  Kellogg  of  Goleta,  at  the  Fresno  Convention 
of  Fruit  Growers. 

The  English  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia.  From  its 
native  habitat  it  has  been  transplanted  into  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  finally  found  its  way  to 
both  North  and  South  America.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  California  by  the  Francis- 
can monks  during  the  establishment  of  the  Missions, 
in  1769. 

The  first  plantings  outside  of-  the  Missions  were 
made  in  San  Diego,  in  1843,  by  the  late  Col.  J.  J. 
Warner,  and  in  Napa  valley,  midway  between  St. 
Helena  and  Calistoga.  in  1848,  by  my  father,  the  late 
F.  E.  Kellogg,  Sr. 

But  until  recently  the  industry  has  been  one  of 
very  tardy  growth.  Although  the  plantings  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State  began  al- 
most simultaneously,  owing  to  more  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  the  southern  part  has  far  outstripped  the 
northern,  insomuch  that  the  southern  counties-  are 
to-day  almost  the  sole  producers. 

And  even  in  southern  California  but  few  localities 
possess  the  proper  climatic  requirements.  The  in- 
terior valleys  are  too  hot  and  dry  in  summer  and  too 
frosty  in  winter,  while  much  of  the  coast  region  is  too 
raw  and  windy.  The  best  walnut-growing  districts 
are  those  parts  of  southern  California  which  are  shel- 
tered by  the  mountains  from  the  hot  winds  of  the 
interior,  and  which  are  moistened  by  occasional  warm 
summer  fogs. 

These  conditions  seem  to  be  most  perfectly  met  in 
the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange.  These  four  counties  constitute  the  most 
important  walnut-growing  region  on  the  earth  to- 
day, exceeding  all  others,  both  in  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  nuts  produced. 

Soil — The  soil  best  adapted  to  walnut  growing  is 
a  deep,  sandy  loam  containing  a  sliyht  admixture  of 
adobe,  which  has  no  underlying  hardpan,  and  where 
the  surface  water  is  from  10  to  25  feet  from  the  sur- 
face in  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Where  the  aver 
age  annual  rainfall  reaches  17  or  18  inches,  no  irri- 
gation is  required;  but  where  the  rainfall  is  much  less 
than  this,  irrigation  is  necessary. 

The  walnut  tree  requires  no  pruning,  except  the 
removal  of  the  lower  branches  which  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  ;  also,  any  dead  branches  should  be 
removed. 

In  respect  to  cultivation,  the  walnut  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  of  our  common  orchard 
trees.    Thorough  cultivation  should  be  the  rule. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  walnuts, 
known,  respectively,  as  ''shoftshell"  and  '•hard- 
shell.'" The  former  is  the  more  thrifty,  bears  the 
youngest,  matures  the  nuts  earlier  in  the  season, 
produces  the  most  abundantly,  the  nuts  are  more 
easily  harvested,  look  the  best,  and  command  the 
highest  price. 

Nearly  all  the  orchards  now  in  hearing  are  seed- 
ling trees,  but  the  more  recent  plantings  are  largely 
of  grafted  or  budded  stock. 

The  Blight. — The  most  serious  menace  to  the  in- 
dustry is  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  walnut 
blight."  It  is  a  bacterial  disease,  for  which  no  efficient 
remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  does  not  seriously 
affect  "the  growth  or  vigor  of  the  tree,  but  manifests 
itself  chiefly  in  the  destruction  of  the  nuts  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  In  the  affected 
orchards  it  manifests  itself  from  year  to  year  with 
greatly  varying  severity,  in  some  seasons  the  destruc- 
tion being  very  slight,  and  in  other  seasons  reaching 
as  high  as  50%  of  the  crop.  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
the  government  pathologist,  located  at  Santa  Ana, 
is  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  disease, 
and  all  walnut  growers  are  anxiously  looking  for  a 
favorable  report  from  him.  To  encourage  a  wide- 
spread study  of  the  disease  and  search  for  a  remedy, 
the  walnut  growers  of  southern  California,  in  their 
organized  capacity,  have  offered  a  reward  of  $20,000 
to  any  person  who  will  produce  an  effectual  remedy. 
Anyone  desiring  to  know  the  exact  conditions  on 
which  the  reward  will  be  paid  can  obtain  full,  printed 
particulars  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  Wal- 
nut Growers*  Executive  Committee,  J.  A.  Montgom- 
ery, of  Rivera,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  harvesting  of  the  walnut  is  accomplished  by 
simply  shaking  the  trees  and  picking  up  the  nuts  by 
hand,  and  costs  from  $12  to  §15  per  ton. 

Walnut  Marketing. — The  marketing  of  the  nuts 
— which  includes  the  preparation  for  market,  con- 
sisting of  grading,  bleaching  and  sacking — is  done 
chiefly  by  the  walnut  growers"  associations,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  number.    These  associations  are 


incorporated  and  are  strictly  co-operative  concerns. 

Not  only  are  the  individual  associations  co-opera- 
tive concerns,  but  these  individual  associations 
have  united  in  a  co-operative  body  known  as  "  The 
Walnut  Growers'  Executive  Committee,'"  which  is 
composed  of  the  directors  of  the  individual  associa- 
tions. Although  the  executive  committee  is  not  an 
incorporated  body,  and  theoretically  has  no  stronger 
bond  than  the  simple  word  of  honor,  yet  in  its  actual 
workings  it  has  been  very  effectual,  and  its  require- 
ments have  been  carried  out  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

The  executive  committee  decides  what  size  of  mesh 
shall  be  used  in  the  grading  of  nuts,  thereby  sec.  ring 
uniformity  in  this  matter.  Also,  it  secures  the  bags 
for  all  the  associations  and  by  thus  purchasing  in 
vast  quantities  gets  them  much  cheaper  than  other- 
wise. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  prerogative  of  this 
committee  is  the  fixing  of  prices  and  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  the  nuts  shall  be  sold.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  walnut  season  opens  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
general  agreement.  For  several  consecutive  years 
this  general  agreement  has  included  the  following  im- 
portant provisions  : 

First — That  the  associations  will  all  sell  at  the 
prices  to  be  agreed  upon  at  a  later  meeting. 

Second — That  the  agents  to  be  employed  shall  sell 
the  nuts  on  a  stated  commission. 

Third — That  when  the  nuts  are  loaded  on  the  cars 
the  agent  must  pay  cash  down  in  full  for  them,  and 
take  all  the  risks  himself  of  collecting  from  the  man 
to  whom  the  sale  is  made. 

Next,  and  finally,  comes  the  meeting  for  fixing 
prices,  which  occurs  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of 
September.  At  this  meeting  the  latest  consular  re- 
ports are  read,  containing  the  best  possible  forecast 
as  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  incoming  foreign 
crop;  also,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information 
is  given  concerning  market  conditions — whether  any 
nuts  of  the  preceding  year  remain  unsold  or  not,  and 
whether  general  market  conditions  are  good  or 
otherwise.  And  finally,  a  careful  estimate  is  made 
of  the  size  of  the  incoming  crop.  Then,  with  all 
these  facts  before  them,  the  committee  proceed  to 
fix  the  price  as  high  as  the  market  will  bear. 

Is  It  a  Trust  ? — While  the  average  walnut  grower 
is  shocked  at  the  thought  that  such  wicked  institu- 
tions as  "trusts  "and  "combines'"  should  be  toler- 
ated, he  can  look  with  perfect  equanimity  upon  the 
Walnut  Growers'  Executive  Committee.  After  all, 
our  opinions  depend  a  good  deal  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored  !  However,  this  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the 
executive  committee:  That  while  under  its  control 
the  f.  o.  b.  selling  price  has  steadily  advanced  from 
year  to  year  until,  from  about  7  cents  per  pound  in 
1897,  it  has  increased  to  12?  cents  in  1903  the  man 
who  eats  the  nut  really  pays  no  more  for  it  than  he 
did  then.  What  has  actually  been  accomplished  is 
this:  The  profits  of  the  industry  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purses  of  the  speculators  to  the  pockets  of 
the  farmers,  while  the  consumer  has  not  suffered  at 
all.  Also,  the  executive  committee  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  this  increase  in  the 
f.  o.  b.  selling  price  has  taken  place,  while  the  out- 
put has  grown  from  414  carloads  in  1897  to  825  car- 
loads in  1902,  and  will  probably  reach  over  1000  car- 
loads in  1904.  We  will  not  esthnate  the  tonnage  of 
1903,  as  this  is  an  off  year  and  will  probably  fall  be- 
low the  output  of  last  season.  [Estimated  at  bOO 
carloads. — Ed.] 

If  all  the  growers  were  members  of  the  associ- 
ations, a  still  higher  f.  o.  b.  price  could  be  obtained — 
which  this  year  would  have  amounted  probably  to  2 
cents  more  on  the  pound,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
the  crop.  The  outside  nuts  are  a  prey  for  the  specu- 
lator who,  in  many  cases,  is  also  an  agent  for  the 
associations;  hence,  as  he  is  a  buyer,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  for  him  to  advise  the  fixing  of  the  price  low 
instead  of  high,  so  as  to  make  his  margin  of  profit  on 
the  purchased  nuts  as  wide  as  possible.  Never  until 
the  outside  grower  joins  the  association  will  the  in- 
terests of  the  broker  and  the  producer  be  identical. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  unite  to  put  the 
price  up  to  the  full  limit  which  the  market  will  stand. 

Also,  if  there  were  no  outside  growers  to  take  ad- 
vantage and  offer  nuts  for  less  than  the  established 
price  when  sales  happen  to  be  a  little  slow,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  would  have  more  confidence  in 
maintaining  the  prices  set  and  a  higher  price  would 
be  the  inevitable  result.  When  the  outside  grower 
is  eliminated,  and  not  until  then,  may  we  hope  to  get 
full  market  value  for  our  product. 

The  Outlook. — As  for  the  commercial  outlook  of 
our  industry,  it  is  very  encouraging.  We  have  only 
two  competitors  of  any  consequence.  The  one  Chile, 
whose  nuts  are  harvested  in  the  month  of  March  and 
arrive  in  our  market  so  early  that  they  are  all  dis- 
po  ed  of  before  ours  ripen;  and  the  other  com- 
petitor is  France,  whose  nuts  arrive  in  our  market 
several  weeks  later  than  ours  ripen,  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  sell  in  advance  of  them.  And  while  we 
may  differ  concerning  the  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods,  etc.,  all  walnut  growers  are  convinced  that 
the  4  cents  a  pound  duty  on  walnuts  is  a  beneficent 
and  righteous  regulation.  We  also  have  advantage 
of  our  competitors  in  the  fact  that  our  goods  are 
superior  in  quality  to  theirs. 

There  is  but  little  danger  in  overproduction,  as  the 


demand  seems  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  supply;  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  true  to 
the  limited  area  adapted  to  walnut  culture. 

As  to  the  profitableness  of  the  industry:  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  few  orchards  that,  in  normal 
years,  produce  a  ton  of  nuts  per  acre.  At  present 
prices,  such  an  orchard  will  net  the  owner  in  the 
neighborhood  of  £200  per  acre. 


THE  APIARY. 


Do  Bees  Injure  Sound  Fruit? 


Tests  sufficiently  numerous  have  been  made,  says 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  so  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  that  any  fresh  test  should  be  made.  Yet 
fresh  accusations  persistently  made  leave  fresh  tests 
by  no  means  without  value,  especially  if  those  tests 
be  made  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  fruit  men  as 
the  bee  men.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  at 
the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farm.  First,  strawber- 
ries were  tried,  then  raspberries,  neither  of  which 
were  injured  by  the  bees.  The  fruit  was  placed  in- 
side the  bee  hive,  also  in  other  places  easy  of  access 
to  the  bees.  Inside  the  hives  the  fruit  was  exposed 
in  three  different  conditions: 

(1)  Whole  fruit  without  any  treatment. 

(2)  Whole  fruit  that  had  been  dipped  in  honey  in 
one-half  of  the  super. 

(3)  Whole  sound  specimens  in  the  other  half  of  the 
super. 

A  second  test  of  the  same  kind  was  made  with 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes,  some  of  the  fruit 
being  punctured. 

The  bees  began  to  work  at  once,  both  upon  the 
dipped  and  punctured  fruit.  The  former  was  cleaned 
thoroughly  of  honey  during  the  first  night;  upon  the 
punctured  fruit  the  bees  clustered  thickly,  sucking 
the  juice  through  the  punctures  as  long  as  they  could 
obtain  any  liquid.  At  the  end  of  six  days  all  the 
fruit  was  carefully  examined.  The  sound  fruit  was 
still  uninjured  in  any  way.  The  dipped  fruit  was  in 
a  like  condition,  quite  sound,  but  every  vestige  of 
honey  had  disappeared.  The  punctured  fruit  was 
badly  mutilated  and  worthless,  beneath  each  punc- 
ture was  a  cavity,  and  in  many  instances  decay  had 
set  in.  The  experiment  was  continued  during  the 
following  week,  the  undipped  sound  fruit  being  left  in 
the  brood  chamber;  the  dipped  fruit  was  given  anew 
coating  of  honey  and  replaced  in  the  super,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  punctured  fruit  was  substituted  for 
that  which  had  been  destroyed. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  fruit  that  was 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  that  had  been 
dipped  in  honey,  and  also  in  the  brood  chamber  as 
well  as  the  punctured  fruit,  was  considerably  de- 
cayed, and  where  any  openings  appeared  showed 
signs  of  being  worked  on,  but  to  no  very  great 
extent. 

For  the  third  week,  fresh  samples  of  fruit  of  all  the 
above  kinds  were  used.  The  results  of  this  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  week,  and  being  later  in 
the  season  the  fruit  that  had  been  put  in  sound,  some 
of  it  had  begun  to  decay. 

After  the  third  week  the  bees  belonging  to  the  two 
hives  which  had  been  deprived  of  all  their  honey  ap- 
peared to  be  very  sluggish,  and  there  were  many 
dead  bees  about  the  hives;  the  weather  being  cool 
and  damp  was  very  much  against  those  colonies. 
These  colonies  had  lived  the  first  three  weeks  on  the 
punctured  fruit,  and  on  the  honey  off  the  fruit  which 
had  been  dipped;  as  there  were  at  that  season  few 
plants  in  flower  from  which  they  could  gather  nectar, 
these  bees  had  died  of  starvation,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  ripe,  juicy  fruit.  This  supply  of 
food,  which  they  were  urgently  in  need  of,  was  only 
separated  from  them  by  the  thin  skin  of  the  fruit, 
which,  however,  this  evidence  seems  to  prove  they 
could  not  puncture,  as  they  did  not  do  so. 


Honey  Producers  Against  Adulteration. 


At  the  recent  Southern  California  Bee  Keepers' 
Convention  the  subject  of  adulteration  was  brought 
forward  forcibly  by  C.  K.  Ercanhack,  a  prominent 
bee  keeper  of  Watsonville,  who  stated  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Secretary  J.  F.  Mclntyre  that  in  the  retail 
markets  of  Alameda,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  he 
found  it  futile  to  search  for  pure  honey,  for  the 
reason  that  the  jobbers  persistently  adulterated 
every  package  of  strained  honey  that  came  into  their 
possession. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  matter  Dr.  L.  C.  Maynard 
and  L.  S.  Emerson  of  Los  Angeles,  Secretary  Mcln- 
tyre, President  Andrews  and  George  Emerson  of 
Orange  and  others  took  part.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  appoint  G.  W.  Brodbeck  and  Dr.  L.  C. 
Maynard  of  Los  Angeles  and  Secretary  Mclntyre  of 
Ventura  as  a  committee  to  vigorously  investigate 
the  matter  of  adulteration.  The  committee  will  be 
provided  with  funds  and  will  employ  expert  assist- 
ance in  ferreting  out  the  jobbers  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  adding  foreign  substances  to  pure  honey.  All 
cases  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  National 
Bee  Keepers'  Association,  with  which  the  State  or- 
ganization is  affiliated. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

Alameda. 

Champion  Egg  Layer.— Oakland  En- 
quirer: Mrs.  G.  C.  Pendleton  of  Oakland 
has  a  hen  of  the  Blue  Andalusian  variety 
which  is  certainly  making-  a  record  in  the 
eg-g  line.  She  lays  eggs  (51  inches  in  cir- 
cumference one  way  and  7i{  inches  the 
other.  And,  what's  more,  this  industrious 
hen  lays  one  of  those  colossal  eggs  every 
day  and  has  been  doing  so  for  many 
months  past.  Mrs.  Pendleton  brought 
one  of  the  eggs  to  the  rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  had  it  officially  measured. 
It  looks  more  like  a  large  turkey  egg  than 
the  every-day  product  of  a  modest  Blue 
Andalusian. 

Butte. 

More  Wheat  and  Barley  Than 
Last  Year. — Gridley  dispatch  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Farmers  throughout  Butte 
county  agree  that  so  far  the  season  has 
been  very  favorable  for  young  grain. 
The  rainfall  for  the  season  aggregates  8.27 
inches,  which  is  but  little  less  than  that 
to  same  date  last  year.  Reports  from 
representative  farmers  say  the  grain  is 
being  benefited  by  the  cool  weatner  and 
that  the  stalks  are  "stooling  out'"  so 
that  there  will  bo  a  good  stand  of  grain. 
The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  and  barley  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  last  year,  the 
high  prices  of  the  past  fall  stimulating  the 
farmers  to  plain  more  land. 

Only  Cleared  $600  on  Ten  Acres.— 
Chico  Enterprise:  One  of  the  poorest  jobs 
of  fruit  ranching  in  sections  adjoining 
Chico  for  the  past  season  is  a  clean-up  of 
but  StiOO  for  the  ten  acres.  Of  course  it 
was  handled  without  much  hired  help, 
and  not  in  full  bearing,  but  after  all  it 
shows  a  rather  safe  profit  for  a  small 
family,  and  in  a  small  way.  Even  at  that 
rate  the  property  will  pay  for  itself,  in- 
cluding improvements,  in  about  four 
years,  and  the  family  have  a  living  in  the 
meantime  out  of  other  products,  like 
cows,  chickens,  etc.  After  all  it  is  not  so 
bad  —  equal  to  more  than  1(10  acres  of 
land  wheated-to-death  ten  years  ago. 

Contra  Costa. 

Will  Plant  Grape  Vines  and  As- 
paragus.— Antioch  Ledger:  M.  Viera 
has  employed  a  gang  of  Japanese  wood- 
choppers  and  he  intends  to  clear  off  the 
land  consisting  of  3f>0  acres  covered  with 
live  oak  trees,  near  the  Catholic  burying 
ground  at  Antioch,  which  he  recently 
purchased.  As  soon  as  the  laud  is  ready 
ho  will  plant  fifty  acres  on  the  western 
side  of  the  tract  to  vines.  He  says  he  will 
do  the  work  of  putting  in  the  grape  vines 
this  year.  Later  on  he  expects  to  put  in 
a  largo  pumping  plant  so  as  to  irrigate 
the  land  from  the  river  and  plant  a  large 
field  to  asparagus.  Mr.  Viera  received  a 
new  stump  puller  from  San  Francisco  this 
week  with  which  to  remove  the  stumps. 

Fresno. 

Sheep  Inspector.— Republican:  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  last  Saturday  ap- 
pointed A.  J.  Burns  of  Centervillo  as 
Sheep  Inspector  of  Fresno  county.  In- 
spector Burns  is  well  known  in  Sanger 
and  Centerville,  and  is  said  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  sheep  busi- 
ness. 

Kings. 

Building  a  Ditch.— Hanford  Senti- 
nel: The  Carr  &  Chamberlain  Co.,  which 
is  working  jointly  with  the  Lake  Land 
Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.  in  building  the  big 
ditch  from  Kings  river  to  Cross  creek,  has 
also  commenced  operations  on  the  work 
of  constructing  about  (i  miles  of  ditch  to 
carry  its  share  of  the  water  that  will  bo 
taken  from  the  river  and  turned  into 
Cross  creek,  from  the  creek  over  to  the 
(S.jOO  acres  of  land,  which  the  company 
own  about  10  miles  south  of  this  city. 
The  contract  has  been  let  to  Elias  Kerr 
and  work  has  already  been  commenced. 
The  ditch  will  be  large  enough  to  carry 
300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

I. os  Angeles. 

Fine  Clusters  of  Navel  Oranges. 
—Pomona  Progress:  Two  fine  clusters  of 
navel  oranges  have  been  presented  to  the 
board  of  trade  by  A.  B.  Elder  of  La 
Verne,  which  were  sent  to  the  chamber  of 
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Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cur* 

.^T.^t^n'u1''**  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  tnilil  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Iloreea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bltmuL 
Every  bottle  Bold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bot'le.  S-'ld  by  druggists,  ot 
lent  by  express,  char. a  v.  Id,  with  full  diroctiW 
for  ita  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
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commerce  in  Los  Angeles  to  be  processed, 
if  possible,  and  forwarded  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  One  cluster  contained  on  a 
single  stem  sixteen  choice  Thompson's 
Improved  navels,  and  the  other  was  a 
cluster  of  thirteen  Washington  navels. 
Monterey. 

Unprofitable  Trees.— Salinas  In- 
dex: G.  W.  Bird  of  Carneros  section  has 
decided  to  remove  all  of  his  apricot,  al- 
mond and  prune  trees.  Mr.  Susanett  has 
a  contract  to  grub  a  part  of  them  out  and 
a  gang  of  Japs  will  grub  out  a  part,  the 
work  being  done  for  the  wood.  Mr.  Bird 
planted  the  wrong  variety  of  trees  years 
ago,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  not 
paid.  This  was  apparently  the  finest  or- 
chard in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Riverside. 

Big  Turkeys.  —  Hemet  News:  The 
writer  paid  a  visit  to  the  ranch  of  Dan 
Myers,  4  miles  west  of  Hemet,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  in  a  very  pretty  cove,  with 
a  good  house  and  outbuildings  and  a  yard 
for  turkeys.  Mr.  Myers  has  1000  or  more 
of  the  finest  turkeys  the  writer  ever  saw — 
and  he  has  seen  some  of  the  largest  Hocks 
of  Bronze  and  Narragansett  turkeys  that 
are  raised  in  Rhode  Island.  Taking  the 
whole  band  together,  those  of  Mr.  Myers 
will  outweigh  any  before  seen.  He  has 
quite  a  number  that  will  weigh  when 
dressed  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

Ban  Joaquin. 

Hay  for  the  Philippines. — Stock- 
ton Mail:  Sam  Howlett  is  loading  600  tons 
of  hay  on  the  Enterprise.  Montezuma  and 
H.  Bendell  for  the  Philippines.  This  is 
part  of  a  shipment  of  3000  tons  which  va- 
rious Stockton  buyers  have  been  given  a 
Government  contract  for.  The  hay  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Hewlett  came  from  up  the 
San  Joaquin  river. 

Large  Purchase  of  Peat  Lands.— 
Sacramento  Bee:  Frederick  Rindge  and 
associates  of  Los  Angeles,  represented  at 
Stockton  by  Lee  A.  Phillips,  have  bought 
S0OO  acres  of  unreclaimed  peat  lands  from 
tho  Ross  Sargent  estate,  making  the  peat 
land  holdings  of  these  Los  Angeles  capi- 
talists in  San  Joaquin  county  23,000  acres, 
all  thoroughly  reclaimed  except  the  last 
purchase.  Seven  dredgers  will  be  put  on 
the  new  reclamation  at  once.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  about  $200,000. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes  Advancing.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Prune  Growers'  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing Saturday,  the  23d,  with  a  full  at- 
tendance. Reports  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complished in  this  valley  and  information 
gathered  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets 
greatly  encouraged  the  members.  As  a 
result  of  tho  efforts  so  far  made,  ,there  is 
already  manifested  a  much  stronger  feel- 
ing in  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
markets,  and  offers  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous but  higher  than  they  have  been 
for  some  weeks  past.  As  much  as  2j  cents 
have  been  offered  growers  in  this  valley, 
but  so  far  as  known  to  the  committee 
none  of  those  offers  have  been  accepted. 
The  same  parties  who  were  offered  2is 
cents  and  refused,  were  ten  days  ago 
about  to  sell  for  2\  cents.  The  difference 
between  these  prices  on  the  crop  remain- 
ing in  the  valley  would  be  over  $100,000. 
The  committee  is  advancing  money  to 
any  growers  who  are  obliged  to  realize  on 
their  prunes  at  once,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  need 
to  dispose  of  their  fruit  now. 

Saul  n  Cruz. 

California  Grapes  for  Siberia.— 
Thirty  crates  of  selected  Santa  Cruz 
mountain  grapes  of  the  Tokay,  Muscat 
and  Queen  varieties  were  recently  shipped 
to  Siberia  from  San  Francisco,  the  jour- 
ney by  steamer  via  Portland,  Or.,  taking 
thirty-five  days  from  date  of  picking, 
which  is  tho  longest  known  for  perishable 
fruit.  Each  bunch  of  grapes  was  care- 
fully inspected  before  packing,  which  was 
done  in  ten-gallon  sealed  and  airtight 
kegs,  with  granulated  cork  tilling,  which 
prevents  shifting  of  the  fruit,  absorbs  any 
moisture  that  is  present  and  can  be  easily 
cleaned  from  the  fruit  when  unpacked. 
The  process  was  expensive,  making  the 
actual  cost  of  each  keg  when  ready  for 
shipment  about  $2.50. 

Tehama. 

Large  Fig  Trees. — Red  Bluff  News  : 
The  eight  big  fig  trees  which  for  half  a 
century  have  stood  in  the  Star  ranch 
have  fallen  beneath  the  ax.  The  trees 
were  very  large,  one  standing  <>.">  feet  high 
with  a  spread  of  branch  70  to  00  feet,. 
Although  the  trees  bore  large  crops  of 
fruit,  there  was  no  way  of  gathering  it,  as 
ladders  could  not  be  used,  and  when  the 
figs  fell  t(  e  great  height  caused  them  to 
burst  open.  The  diameter  of  the  largest 
tree  was  0  feet.  Mr.  Duncan  counted  the 
rings  on  the  stump  of  one  of  the  trees  and 
found  there  were  forty-eight,  and  this 
corresponds  very  well  with  the  age  of  the 
trees,  which  were  planted  in  the  early  50's 
by  a  man  named  Dow  Vincent,  who  set 
out  the  orchard. 


Tulare. 

Blighted  Pear  Trees  Taken  Out. 
— Visalia  Times:  The  work  of  uprooting 
the  pear  trees,  that  were  badly  affected 
by  blight,  on  forty  acres  of  land*  in  the  or- 
chard of  tho  Visalia  Fruit  &  Land  Co.,  is 
about  completed,  and  Mr.  Rouse,  the 
manager,  says  that  twenty  acres  of  the 
land  cleared  will  be  planted  this  season  to 
Phillips  cling  peaches. 

Keeping  a  Dairy  Record.— Register: 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cartmill  of  Tulare  Grange  is 
keeping  a  record  at  his  dairy,  and  has 
scales  hanging  conveniently  in  the  milk- 
ing shed,  balanced  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  bucket  brings  the  pointer  to  zero. 
When  a  cow  has  been  milked,  the  bucket 
is  hooked  on  the  scales,  the  indicator 
showing  the  exact  weight  of  the  milk.  A 
sample  is  taken  from  the  bucket  of  milk,  all 
requiring  but  a  few  moments'  time.  These 
samples  are  afterward  emptied  into  recep- 
tacles kept  for  each  cow.  and  at  stated  in- 
tervals tests  are  made  of  samples  taken 
from  these  receptacles,  thus  giving  each 
cow's  yield  of  butter  fat  for  a  stated 
period.  As  the  cow  which  gives  the  most 
milk  is  not  necessarily  the  best  cow,  with- 
out keeping  a  record  the  dairyman  can 
not  determine  what  cows  to  eliminate 
from  his  herd  in  order  that  he  may  sub- 
stitute better  ones. 

Sacramento. 

Contracting  1004  Hops.  —  Union: 
The  hop  growers  of  the  Sacramento  dis- 
trict whose  crops  were  not  contracted  for 
in  advance  made  a  good  bunch  of  money 
last  season,  and  the  prospect  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  is  exceptionally  bright. 
Buyers  are  waking  up  and  contracts  for 
1!KH  hops  are  being  made  at  good  figures. 
W.  H.  Leeman  reports  that  B.  W.  Cava- 
naugh  has  contracted  to  deliver  20,000 
pounds  of  1904  hops  to  Elsas  &  Phipps  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  1 7 J  cents  a  pound. 

Sonoma. 

Poultry  Association  to  Reor- 
ganize.—Santa  Rosa  Republican:  The 
Petaluma  branch  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Poultrymen's  Co-operative  Association, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  President  Graeff  in 
the  chair,  decided  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
corporate on  broader  lines  than  exist  un- 
der the  original  articles  of  incorporation. 
Tho  original  articles  made  Santa  Rosa  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  order  to  open  a  store  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  disposition  of  the  asso- 
ciation's products  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reorganize. 

St  antalaus. 

Grange  Co.  Rents  Pasture  at  $1 
Per  Acre.  —  Modesto  Herald  :  Tho 
Grange  Co.  has  rented  about  KiOO  acres  of 
pasturage,  near  Warnerville,  owned  by 
the  Union  Savings  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Warner  Land  Co.  for  $1  per 
acre,  the  lease  good  until  Sept.  1.  The 
lessees,  southern  stockmen,  paid  cash. 

Dairy  Herd  Changes  Hands.— E.  H. 
Wakefield  has  sold  his  herd  of  twenty-two 
dairy  cows  and  Separator  to  Tom  Davies. 
The  latter  is  putting  up  a  substantial  new 
barn  with  concrete  floor,  etc.,  on  the 
Davies  ranch  a  mile  west  of  town  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  herd.  Mr.  Wake- 
field found  the  dairy  business  very  satis- 
factory from  a  financial  standpoint,  but 
he  could  not  handle  it  alone  and  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  obtaining  help. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.grease 
heel  ami  nil  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 


>t>(l  by  Adams  ExpressCo. 
,  Aog.  31,  1899. 


Rending  Tmtifng  Park,  Mai 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Deir  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  ymir  list  reconv 
in.-i.  Ih  Tuttlw'B  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
In  the  feet.  1  have  us*-d  tt  on  all  ot  theee  caa**a  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  aure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper. 
Founder,  i'lieunionia,  etc. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  fcLIIIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprain*, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  1  Kir. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass, 
487  (PFarreH  *t.,  son  rrnrfiai,  Cat. 

Rewar*  of  so-called  Elixirs—  oobp  rentilnr  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otler  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


MILES  Of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   «fc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  4  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGEI.ES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  50  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  $200.  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
uood  as  the  Wiekson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
20  to  80s  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Kastern  markets  in  1903 
whenever  sold  in  compel  it  ion  with  the  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank  buds. 

My  Hartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
trees  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1856 
by  the  late  C.  W.  Reed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  prolillc  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  varieties  and  all  others  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLES  WKSLKY  KKKD, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  20-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


Fruit  ■  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


A    FEW   SPECIAL  OFFERINGS. 

Every  American  citizen  should  own  a  piece  of  land. 
$7000  buys  a  splendid  stock  ranch  of  1140  acres  in 
Coast  Range  of  Sonoma  county;  well  wooded,  well 
wati  red,  well  fenced.  Improvements,  A  money 
maker:  7  miles  from  R.  R.  station. 
$12,000  buys  ton  acres  land  in  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains. 7  miles  from  Los  Gatos;  about  20  acres  bear- 
ing fruit  trees.  Estimated  WI00  cords  standing  tim- 
ber, several  houses  and  large  barn,  several  springs 
and  two  streams  water.  A  tine  fruit,  stock  and  gen- 
eral farm  place;  it  is  Al  in  every  respect  and  cheap. 
$4500  buys  IX',  acres  near  Lawrence  slat  ion.  Santa 
Clara  county.  A  splendid  bearing  and  paying  or- 
chard, good  improvements:  always  been  held  at 
*0!S  IO;  owner  absent,  not  to  return.  This  is  your  op- 
portunity if  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  fruit  ranch. 
$8030  buys  19  teres  highly  improved  ranch  close  to 
Saratoga.  4  miles  from  Los  Gates;  '.'I  acres  in  wine 
grapes;  small  orchard,  house  12  rooms,  large  barn, 
stable,  coach  house,  etc.  A  bargain  in  its  truest 
sense;  improvements  cost  more  than  is  asked  for 
whole  t  ropertv.  Everything  in  No.  1  condition. 
J  OH  N  F.  HYXBKE.  Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
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'The  Pick 
of  the  State." 


18,000  ACRES 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  LAND 


FOR  SALE. 


As  a  Whole 


or  in  Subdivisions. 


THE  PRICES  MAKE  IT 

THE  CHEAPEST  LAND 


IN  THE  STATE. 


RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

Steamer  Landing  on  the  Ranch  Affording 

Cheapest  Water  Transportation. 

FINE  CLIMATE. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER. 


The  Moulton  Ranch 

Starts  at  the  City  of  Colusa 
and  extends  northerly  along 
the  Sacramento  River  for 
about  14  miles.  This  magnifi- 
cent property  has  just  changed 
hands  and  is  now  offered  by 
the  new  owners  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  whole  or  in  subdi- 
visions, at  prices  which  make 
it  the  cheapest  land  in  the 
State.  All  of  the  land  is  the 
choicest  and  richest  of  river 
bottom  soil.  It  has  for  years 
produced  unequaled  crops  of 
grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  hay, 
etc.  No  dry  seasons.  Irriga- 
tion possible  but  not  necessary. 
This  land  is  being  offered  for 
about  one-half  its  actual  value 
by  comparison  with  land  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

PRICES  RANGE  FROM 
$15  AN  ACRE  UPWARDS. 


LYON  Sc     11 6  Montgomery  Street 

,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Wings  of  a  Dove. 

At  sunset,  when  the  rosy  light  was  dying-, 

Far  down  the  pathway  of  the  West, 
I  saw  a  lonely  dove  in  silence  flying- 
To  be  at  rest. 

Pilgrim  of  air,  I  cried,  could  I  but  borrow 
Thy    wandering   wings,  thy  freedom 
blest, 

I'd  fly  away  from  every  careful  sorrow 
And  find  my  rest. 

But  when  the  dusk  a  filmy  veil  was  weav- 
ing, 

Back  came  the  dove  to  seek  her  nest, 
Deep  in  the  forest  where  her  mate  was 
grieving — 

There  was  true  rest. 

Peace,  heart  of  mine  !  no  longer  sigli  to 
wander: 

Lose  not  thy  life  in  fruitless  quest, 
There  are  no  happy  islands  over  yonder: 
Come  home  and  rest. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 


A  Ray  of  Sunlight. 

The  afternoon  was  warm.  I  was 
seated  at  my  desk,  hurrying  through 
my  letters,  my  tense  nerves  irritated 
to  an  unconscious  degree  by  a  wavering 
ray  of  sunshine  which  came  through  a 
rent  in  the  curtain. 

I  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  except  the  post  boy,  and  1 
was  wrestling  with  my  letters  and  ex- 
pecting him  every  moment,  when  I 
heard  upon  my  door  a  knock,  first  timid 
and  then  more  decided.  As  it  was  the 
habit  of  my  boy  to  so  express  his  ad- 
vent, I  sang  out,  "Come  in,  can't 
you  '!  "  and  did  not  look  up. 

The  persistent  ray,  engineered  by 
the  breeze — against  which  I  felt  rising 
wrath  as  my  papers  began  to  flutter — 
caused  me  to  push  my  manuscript  to 
the  farther  side,  and  wheel  around  with 
my  back  to  the  intruder. 

I  continued  my  writing,  glancing  oc- 
casionally at  the  clock,  and  finally  I 
said  : 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  you  won't  have  to 
watch  that  door  to-morrow  and  keep 
out  everybody  except  those  who  come 
to  pay  bills." 

How  shall  I  know  them?''  said  a 
soft  voice,  whereupon  I  swung  back, 
that  sun  ray  so  dazzling  my  eyes  that  I 
could  see  but  an  indistinct  object  in  the 
further  corner. 

Gradually  the  shape  resolved  itself 
into  a  bloused  maiden  of  straight,  slen- 
der proportions;  gray  eyes  that  looked 
at  me  steadily  with  no  suggestion  of 
the  hidden  thought;  hands  devoid  of 
gloves,  loosely  clasped,  and  hair — well, 
that  mischievous  sunbeam  accounted 
for  its  brightness -  and  a  maimer  indi- 
cated by  the  last  knock. 

Recovering  myself,  "How  did  you 
get  in  ? "  I  asked  more  bluntly  than 
politely. 

"Through  the  door,  in  response  to 
your  invitation,"  she  answered  quietly. 

"Humph  !"  I  ejaculated,  with  grow- 
ing interest;  then  remembering  my- 
self— 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  had  given  orders 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted,  and  I 
expected  only  my  post  boy.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?    Be  seated,  will  you  ?  " 

She  was  standing. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  Injustice  to  your 
employes,  I  must  tell  you  the  rooms 
were  empty,  so  I  came  directly  to  your 
door." 

"Oh!  yes — I  had  forgotten.  Well" — 
with  a  glance  at  the  unfinished  letters — 
"how  can  I  serve  you? " 

"  I  want  something  to  do,"  she  said, 
and  then  I  was  reminded  of  the  first 
knock. 

I  groaned  inwardly.  She  was  the 
fourth  who  had  called  hunting  for 
"  something  to  do." 

"  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  news- 
paper?" I  asked,  feeling  sure  this 
would  end  the  interview. 

"Oh,  no;  but  I  can,"  earnestly. 

"What  can  you  do? " 

"Oh,  anything,'-  quite  innocently. 

"But,"  I  said,  growing  restless, 
"suppose  I  were  to  put  you  to  typeset- 
ting; what  would  you  do?  " 

"Oh,  I  would  do  it." 


"Really — "  I  was  desperate,  and  that 
sun  ray  kept  running  up  and  down  her 
hair  until  it  shone  like  burnished  gold. 
"Really,  I  have  nothing  at  present 
that  you  could  do,  and,  indeed,  I  am 
well  supplied  with  a  full  force  ex- 
cept— " 

1  hesitated. 

"Except  what?"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"  The  person  I  need  requires  experi- 
ence." 

"  I  can  get  experience."  she  calmly 
announced,  "  and  I  must  have  employ- 
ment." 

I  deserved  it  for  weakening. 

"I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,"  I 
said,  pointing  to  the  clock  and  my  let- 
ters. 

"I'll  come  again,"  and  for  the  first 
time  she  allowed  her  eyes  to  wander 
round  my  den. 

Bowing  rather  gravely,  she  walked 
out. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  get  the 
face  and  the  figure  out  of  my  mind,  and 
after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts 
I  put  on  my  hat  and  strolled  out,  men- 
tally determining  that  an  office  boy 
who  should  never  leave  the  office  was  a 
necessity  which  I  could  not  longer  deny 
myself,  and  gleefully  wondering  if  my 
friend  of  the  burnished  hair  would  ac- 
cept. 

The  next  morning  I  hurried  to  my 
business  with  a  well-defined  plan  of 
action  to  keep  out  intruders,  when 
what  was  my  surprise  upon  opening 
my  door  to  find  my  gray-eyed  friend,  in 
almost  the  same  position,  awaiting  my 
entrance. 

"Good  morning.''  I  said,  trying  to 
be  polite. 

If  I  fancied  for  the  moment  that 
there  was  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  the 
wonderfully  shaded  eyes.  I  knew  the 
next  that  I  was  mistaken,  for  in  her 
calm,  persistent  way  she  said: 

"I  have  come  for  something  to  do." 

I  felt  that  there  was  but  one  alter- 
native, and  she  saw  it,  so  seating  my- 
self resignedly  in  my  chair,  I  said: 

"Pray,  be  seated,  and  we  will  talk 
the  matter  over.  Have  you  ever  re- 
ported ?  " 

"For  a  newspaper  ? — no." 

"Well,  that  is  what  I  Want — a  re- 
porter— some  one  who  can  report — " 

"Report  what  ?  "  she  interrupted. 

"Oh!  anything  of  interest  that  is 
happening  in  the  town,  country  or  any- 
where." 

I  wished  she  would  not  look  at  me  so 
steadily. 

"Anywhere  ?  "  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  or  anybody." 

I  wondered  how  snakes  felt  under 
the  gaze  of  their  charmers. 

"  You  want  me  to  report  anybody  ? 
and  from  where  I  don't  know  came  a 
dainty  lilac  pencil  and  a  small  note- 
book . 

Feeling  that  I  was  fairly  trapped,  I 
said,  desperately: 
"Yes — write." 

"About  what  ?"— pencil  suspended. 

"About  the  thing  that  has  most  in- 
terested you  lately,  and  bring  it  on 
Thursday  that  I  may  know  your  style." 

By  the  time  I  had  said  this  much, 
"Richard  was  himself  again,"  and  I 
held  the  door  open. 

"  Thank  you." 

She  bowed,  and  then,  as  I  heard  the 
outer  door  swing  to,  I  realized  that  1 
knew  neither  her  name  nor  address. 

This  was  Tuesday,  so  two  days  later, 
as  I  opened  my  office  door,  there  sat 
my  latest  reporter  with  a  typewritten 
manuscript  loosely  folded  in  her  hands. 

"  Good  morning.  I  have  brought  your 
manuscript  in  good  time,  I  hope." 

"Well.  3res,  you  are  certainly 
prompt,"  I  could  not  help  saying.  "I 
am  glad  it  is  typewritten." 

"I  always  typewrite  my  manuscript," 
she  replied, 

"You  have  reported  before  ?"  I  said, 
quicklv. 

"Oh!  no,"  decidedly.  "Shall  I 
wait  ?"  rising. 

"  Yes,  you  had  better,  in  case  this  is 
not  what  I  want." 

I  certainly  caught  a  gleam  of  humor 
then  and  turned  to  the  perusal  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Is  it  accepted  ?"  she  said,  demurely. 

"Why,  of  course,"  I  ejaculated,  feel- 
ing that  I  had  secured  a  treasure,  and 
thinking  of  the  numberless  interviews 
which  had  been  denied  former  report- 


ers, and  how  well  this  one  could  man- 
age them. 

"I  just  wanted  to  know,"  she  said, 
rising  and  putting  up  the  notebook. 
"I'll  ask  you,  please,  to  return  that 
manuscript !  It  is  only  one  of  a  series 
that  I  am  to  write  on  the  dilliculties 
which  women  experience  in  forging  to 
the  front,  and  as  it  rightly  belongs  to 

the  '          Woman's  Club,'  of  which  I 

am  president,  I  cannot  dispose  of  it." 

"  Miss  S  ?"  I  exclaimed,  recalling 

a  well-known  man's  daughter. 

"The  same,"  she  said,  now  laughing. 

"I  am  a  friend  of  your  father's,"  I 
said,  remembering  the  gleaming  hair, 
and  trying  to  reconcile  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

"Yes,  he  told  me.  You  know,  I  have 
but  recently  returned  from  abroad.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"Thank  you,"  T  said,  feeling  dazed, 
and  attending  her  to  the  door. 

"Is  this  your  custom  with  all  your 
reporters  ?" 

When  they  report  as  well  as  you  do. " 
******** 

I  never  got  over  the  dazzle  of  that 
sunlight  on  her  hair,  and  that  manu- 
script is  kept  as  our  most  priceless 
treasure  —  by  my  wife  and  myself. — 
Illustrated  Bits. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Many  persons  use  cocoa  instead  of 
chocolate  for  fudge  and  also  for  cake 
frosting. 

Add  a  little  vinegar  to  the  water  in 
which  you  poach  eggs,  to  prevent  the 
whites  from  spreading.  Breaking  each 
egg  into  a  cup  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  it  is  to  be  used  will  also 
help. 

In  washing  table  linen,  or  any 
cloth  stained  with  egg,  avoid  putting 
in  boiling  water,  which  will  set  the 
stain.  Put  the  cloth  in  cold  water, 
and  the  stain  can  be  very  easily  re- 
moved. The  same  rule  applies  to  egg- 
cups  and  any  dishes  stained  with  egg. 
If  they  are  set  with  other  china  info 
hot  dish  water,  the  stain  will  harden, 
and  it  requires  considerable  patience 
no  remove  it.  Egg  stains  come  out  in 
cold  water. 

For  New  Century  plum  pudding 
take  one-half  cupful  each  of  butter  and 
sugar,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
cupfuls  of  Hour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  milk  and  one  cupful  of  raisins 
chopped  fine.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  add  the  eggs,  gradually  sift  the 
Hour  and  baking  powder  together,  and 
add  alternately  with  the  milk.  Add  the 
raisins  last,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  any  good,  rich  sauce. 

A  dainty  little  addition  to  the  five 
o'clock  tea  table  consists  of  any  thin, 
fine  crackers  spread  thickly  with  the 
following  mixture:  To  a  cup  of  wal- 
nuts, almonds  and  pecans,  chopped 
fine,  add  the  well-beaten  white  of  an 
egg  mixed  with  enough  sugar  to  make 
a  thick  icing.  Place  the  crackers  in 
the  oven  and  brown  lightly.  These 
wafers  have  a  sweet,  nutty  flavor  that 
is  much  liked  as  an  accompaniment  for 
a  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant  tea. 

In  the  cooking  of  poultry  a  good 
many  things  may  be  learned  from  for- 
eign cooks.  The  use  of  fowl's  feet,  for 
instance,  which  makes  the  average 
American  shudder,  is  a  foreign  custom 
to  be  commended.  Let  any  woman 
who  doubts  this  ask  her  poulterer  or 
butcher  to  cut  off  the  feet  from  her 
fowl  the  next  time  she  buys  one  and 
send  them  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
bird.  Then  cut  off  the  claws,  which  in- 
clude the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and 
scald  the  feet  in  boiling  water.  This 
will  loosen  the  outer  scaly  cuticle, 
which  will  turn  off  wrong  side  out  like 
a  stocking,  and  leave  the  white  ten- 
dons inside  still  in  foot  shape.  Then 
put  the  feet  into  salted  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  the  bones  fall  apart. 
Strain  and  allow  the  liquor  to  get  off 
the  outer  covering  without  removing 
them.  If  the  feet  of  a  bird  are  allowed 
to  scald  until  the  tendons  begin  to  give 
up  gelatine,  the  gelatine  will  serve  as 
glue  to  adhere  the  skin  to  the  foot  be- 
yond severance.  They  need  thorough 
scalding,  but  no  cooking. 


Human  Nerves  as  Weather 
Indicators. 


Now  that  confidence  has  been  lost  in 
the  moon  or  the  special  appearances  of 
the  clouds  at  night  with  regard  to  the 
moon,  as  indications  of  the  weather  we 
are  to  have,  says  the  Medical  News, 
there  is  need  of  something  else  on  which 
to  base  predictions.  It  quotes  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Independent,  who, 
describing  ;i    summer's    day    in  the 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

V 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  liml),  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaft.  cted  by 
heat  or  cold  ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal ;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


'fJT>orooob 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

•     -imi         ,(         I  business  education  pa 
fw,'i) JKfr  nv^y\        "   when  you  can  turn  it 

We   want    to  help  you 
make  it  pay.    With  over 
_  500  positions  to  till  a  year, 

and  with  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  w  hen  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
vour  monev  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

Ft.    L .  DURHAM, 

305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  nown 
TREKS 


BT  0\F  1H\.  with  the  FOMMSI)  SAWINIi  K  tdllVF.  Itsaws 
down  trees.  Folds  likcapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftlmberon 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  HOKE  timber  with  It  than 
Smenln  any  other  way.  and  do  It  »  «MFR.  BWJM  In  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  I ■PROVKEEKTS 
sod  tMtunoautUi  from  tht»i«ao<)l.  Klrat  falsi  ■•curtt  sgvacy,  Addrail 
FOLIUM;  frAWINi.  M  Vt  II I  N  K  <  »., 

H-f.-itl  So.  J.uYrauD  M..  t  lllt  n  il.  ILL. 
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country,  says  :  "The  best  rain  proph- 
ecy that  I  know  is  nerve  irritability. 
If  the  boys  are  easily  provoked  (myself 
also),  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shower." 
Commenting  on  this,  the  Medical  News 
says  : 

"Here  is  a  weather  prophet  with 
ideas  worth  considering.  Some  time  it 
will  come  to  be  realized  that  many  of 
the  pains  and  aches  that  immediately 
precede  and  accompany  damp  weather 
are  not  due  to  rheumatism,  nor  to  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  but  are  just  plain 
every-day  irritability  consequent  upon 
some  change  in  nervous  conditions  which 
are  caused  by  a  drop  in  the  barometer 
perhaps,  or  perhaps  the  hydroscopic 
variation  in  tissues  which  follows  a 
change  in  the  atmospheric  humidity. 
Old  people  become  walking  barometers 
in  their  power  to  portend  storms,  be- 
cause the  lessened  elasticity  of  their  ar- 
terial and  vascular  system  prevents  or 
at  least  hampers  those  changes  in  the 
peripheral  circulation  which  would 
compensate  for  variations  in  barometric 
pressure.  Whenever  an  injury  has  taken 
place  around  a  joint,  this  same  state  of 
affairs  proclaims  itself  even  in  compar- 
atively young  subjects.  All  signs,  how- 
ever, fail  in  a  dry  time,  so  that  the  hu- 
man barometer,  like  most  other 
weather  prophets,  proves  unreliable 
when  it  is  most  needed.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  careful  study  of  human 
feelings  would  enable  the  would-be 
weather  prophet  to  prognosticate 
weather  conditions  with  more  assur- 
ance that  any  empirical  study  of  the 
moon  and  cloud  conditions." 

Not  Troubled. 


"Are  you  troubled  with  cockroaches 
or  other  insects  about  your  premises, 
madam? "  inquired  the  man  with  the 
pack,  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
audience  with  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion. 

"  No,  sir!  "  she  said,  glaring  at  him; 
"we  are  not  troubled  by  cockroaches 
or  other  insects! " 

"  Don't  mind  them,  eh?  "  he  rejoined, 
cheerfully,  shouldering  his  pack  again. 
"Well,  there's  nothing  like  getting 
used  to  one's  afflictions.  Good-day, 
madam." — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Fish  Story. 

"  Just  throw  me  half  a  dozen  of  your 
biggest  trout,"  said  the  man  with  the 
costly  angler's  outfit. 

"Throw  'em!"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished fish-dealer. 

"That's  wha*t  I  said,"  replied  the 
party  of  the  first  part.  "Then  I'll  go 
home  and  tell  my  wife  I  caught  them. 
I  may  be  a  poor  fisherman,  but  I  am  no 
liar." — Chicago  News. 


At  the  Kindergarten. 

Little  Emily  Kingsbury,  aged  four, 
who  attends  the  kindergarten  and  calls 
it  the  "kidney-garden,"  was  being  ex- 
amined as  to  the  senses. 

"What  are  your  ears  for,  Emily?  " 

"To  hear  with,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  what  are  your  eyes  for?  " 

"To  see  with." 

"  And  what  is  your  nose  for?  " 
"  To  blow,"  was  the  innocent  answer. 
— December  Lippincott's. 


y~Y  s      f  O  I"* 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  fk.  SNO\A/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Givea  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
,  calar.  E.  Kraaser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 

To  All  Creditors 

Who  have  outstanding  notes,  bills,  claims  of  any 
nature  whatsoever:   We  want  them  for  collection. 

We  can  put  money  in  your  pocket.  Try  us.  Send 
your  claims  at  once. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
Suite  18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


CHOICE  TULARE  LAKE 
ALFALFA  SEED. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed 
direct  from  headquarters  and 
save  money? 

We  are  offering  choice  Alfalfa 
Seed  grown  about  Tulare  Lake 
in  either  car  lots  or  less* 

If  interested,  write  us  for  sam- 
ples and  prices.  Samples  free 
to  any  address. 


KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HAN  FORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed  In  the  State. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  he  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRRIGATION  PUflPS. 

DEEP  WELL  PUHPS. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.   We  supply  just  what  you  want  in  the  Pumping  line. 

yypiTC  IIO  stating  how  many  gallons  per  minute  you  wish  to  pump.  What  the  source  of  supply  is 
HnllC  UOj  — river,  dug  or  bored  wells.  How  near  the  water  the  pump  can  be  placed,  and  how  high 
above  the  pump  you  wish  to  raise  the  water.  If  from  a  dug  well,  give  size  and  depth  of  it,  and  number  of 
bored  wells  in  same;  give  diameter  and  depth  of  bored  wells,  and  distance  between  centers;  also  distance 
from  sides  of  pit.  How  far  above  the  ground  you  will  discharge  the  water.  What  kind  of  power  you  will 
use.  If  you  have  power  already,  describe,  giving  speed  and  size  of  driving  wheel. 
Send  for  detailed  information  to 

G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  "Famous"  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill  with  Sacker  Attached,  which  won  the 
Fhst  Prize  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
this  fall. 


Foul  seeds  and  cracked  grain  require  just  as  much 
time  to  put  into  the  ground  and  just  as  much  room 
in  the  ground. 

This  machine  will  clean  any  kind  of  grain,  taking 
out  all  foul  seeds,  separating  oats  from  wheat, 
cleaning  and  grading  barley,  cleaning  alfalfa.  We 
have  special  screens  for  cleaning  all  sizes  of  beans. 
Over  one  thousand  of  these  Fanning  Mills  now  in 
use  in  California. 

Send  for  one  of  our  beautiful  circulars,  telling 
you  how  to  make  "Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

We  pay  all  freight. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of — 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Pulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


GEO. 

General  Agent, 


W.  FOOTT, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


ULL 

Glenn  County,    -    -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rip 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per- 
sonally or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

43- WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange. 
Wm.  Dilger,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco.  January  27,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   89'»@921b  834fe84?s 

Thursday   904ft>02«  81fc@84}< 

Fridav   tl%®M4  83  $81 M 

Saturday   91Sfe90M  824ft-814 

Monday   92»„@89  83X@814 

Tuesday   f7'4f«  Wl'„  80 '4  <<"  82 1  „ 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   4»«@50»i         48  ©48* 

Thursday   48>,(&5U\  4?>ifa48«» 

Fridav  50  ®48X  484@474 

Saturday   M»(a.W*i  4?V*47», 

Monday   R0>,(<»48Ti  484@474 

Tuesday   487s@49?i         47&ft>48  ' 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Mav,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  8139   (oil  38'8   fa  

Fridav   1  374@1  38   (3  

Saturday    1  37 V«  1  3?''a   fa-  

Monday   1  3Si„fal  38   fe  

Tuesday    1  37s,®  1  38   fa  

Wednesday   1  3$%m  38';   (S  

Wheat. 

There  is  the  same  inactivity  to  note  in 
the  local  market  for  wheat  as  for  some 
time  past,  shippers  making  little  attempt 
to  purchase  and  millers  operating'  very 
sparingly.  Considerable  of  the  wheat 
now  being-  used  by  millers  is  coming  from 
the  North  and  is  being  mixed  with  the 
California  product.  One  ship  was  char- 
tered the  past  week  to  take  wheat  as 
stiffening,  prior  to  proceeding  to  Port 
Costa  for  main  cargo,  which  will  be  bar- 
ley. The  wheat  is  to  be  carried  at  10s. 
per  ton  to  Cork  or  Queenstown  for  orders, 
with  usual  option  as  to  final  destination. 
This  extremely  low  freight  rate — the  low- 
est on  record  in  the  history  of  this  port — 
will  not  cover  ship's  expenses  on  the  voy- 
age. There  arc  only  two  ships  now  on 
the  engaged  list  for  grain,  and  these  are 
partly  provided  for.  There  is  a  heavy 
supply  of  disengaged  tonnage  in  port  and 
a  large  fleet  of  vessels  headed  this  way. 
Some  ships  have  lately  left  in  ballast, 
seeking  business  elsewhere.  That  ocean 
freight  rates  will  be  at  a  low  range  for  a 
year  or  more  to  come  is  altogether  prob- 
able. Ships  are  being  offered  at  12s.  6d. 
per  ton,  straight  grain  cargo  to  Europe. 
As  there  is  not  much  wheat  offering, 
there  is  little  chance  for  fluctuation  in 
price.  The  tone  varies  more  or  less  from 
day  to  day.  in  sympathy  with  Eastern 
speculative  markets  and  local  weather 
conditions,  but  in  the  main  the  spot  mar- 
ket is  not  favorable  to  the  buying  in- 
terest. 

California  Milling  fl  45  tol  524 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35   fa  1  374 

Oregon  Club  ;   1  35  fel  424 

PRICES  OF  "FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May.  1904,  delivery,  »1.375sfail.39 . 

December.  1904,  delivery,  I  ft)  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904.  wheat  sold  at  SI. 88% fa.  1.38  V  December, 
1901,  sold  at  i  ft)  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Llv.  quotations   6sl0dfa6slld  -s-dft>-s-d 

Freight  rates   11M@— a  124  s 

Local  market   81  40@1  45        $1  35ft  1  40 

Flour. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  export 
movement,  especially  to  South  America, 
but  trade  locally  is  not  very  brisk.  Offer- 
ings are  not  particularly  heavy.  Current 
values  are  being  tolerably  well  maintained, 
the  quotable  range  remaining  unchanged. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00  (S3  25 

Supertlne,  good  to  choice                     3  35  ft)3  50 

Country  grades,  extras                        4  00  fa)4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice                     4  25  fe4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                        4  50  ®4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra                        3  50  ©4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                 3  50  @4  51 

Barley. 

Buyers  have  not  been  disposed  to  oper- 
ate freely  at  full  current  figures,  but  they 
have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  material 
concessions  in  their  favor,  especially  on 
desirable  qualities.  While  stocks  of 
barley  in  the  State  are  still  of  fair  propor- 
tions, they  are  being  in  the  main  very 
steadily  held.  Much  of  the  barley  re- 
maining in  store  is  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
and  warehouse  men.  A  ship  was  char- 
tered the  past  week  to  take  barley  as 
main  cargo  for  Europe  at  13b  Sid  per  ton, 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel  being 
about  2800  tons. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  (1  10  fel  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  ii7'...r  1  in 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  fall  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  374ft  1  J24 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  fa  I  324 

Oats . 

Receipts  of  this  cereal  have  been  lately 
of  quite  moderate  proportions.  The  de- 
mand has  been  fairly  active  and  the  mar- 

et  as  a  whole  has  shown  firmness.    In  a 


small  way,  especially  for  desirable  seed 
qualities,  stiffer  figures  are  being  realized 
than  are  warranted  as  regular  quotations. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  81  35  fa  ]  374 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  fail  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  fel  274 

Milling   1  35  (oil  374 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  fel  40 

Hlack  for  seed   1  50  fel  624 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  fal  374 

Corn. 

Stocks  are  of  light  volume,  as  is  also  the 
inquiry  at  prices  generally  demanded. 
The  bulk  of  the  corn  now  here  is  Eastern 
product  and  is  largely  of  rather  ordinary 
quality.  Millers  are  in  some  instances  im- 
porting meal  instead  of  the  whole  corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  fl  80  fa  l  35 

Large  Yellow   1  27'»fal  35 

Small  Yellow   1  40   fel  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  174fel  25 

Bye, 

Market  is  quiet,  but  is  not  tending  to 
any  noteworthy  extent  in  favor  of 'buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  new  81  274<ai  324 

Huekwlieat. 

Values  for  this  cereal  are  showing  steadi- 
ness, with  no  prospects  of  any  marked 
fluctuations  in  near  future, 

Good  to  choice  81  90  ft>2  25 

Beans. 

There  has  been  considerable  outward 
movement  by  sea  the  past  week,  prin- 
cipally of  Large  Whites  for  the  East. 
Spot  offerings  are  mostly  Large  Whites 
and  Bayos,  values  for  these  ruling  fairly 
steady.  Stocks  of  Pinks  and  Reds  are 
rather  light,  in  comparatively  few  hands 
and  are  being  firmly  held.  Market  for 
Limas  shows  steadiness.  Tendency  on 
Black-eyes  has  been  to  more  firmness. 

Pea,  rair  to  good,  100  lbs  82  90  fe3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                2  85  fa  3  00 

Large  White                                     2  50  fa2  05 

Finks                                                2  70  fa 2  90 

Uavos,  good  to  choice                         2  25  ft)2  50 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  25  fe4  50 

Reds                                                 3  75  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         8  10  (§3  25 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  05  @2  20 

Garbanzos.  large                                2  00  fa)2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small                               1  25  fel  50 

Dried  Teas. 

Dried  peas  are  in  fair  request,  with  of- 
ferings rather  light  and  market  is  moder- 
ately firm  at  figures  quoted.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  offerings,  present  quotations  for 
Niles  peas  are  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  55  fe  

Niles  Peas   2  50  ft)  

Hops. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  practically  all 
in  second  hands  and  are  being  as  a  rule 
very  firmly  held.  Eastern  advices  report 
38c.  being  asked  for  choice  New  York, 
which  is  somewhat  above  the  parity  of 
foreign  markets,  but  the  latter  are  quoted 
as  very  firm  and  advancing.  Contracts 
for  1904  hops  are  reported  up  to  18c  bid. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  27  ($30 

Wool. 

Market  presents  a  healthy  tone  for  all 
desirable  qualities.  Eastern  markets  are 
showing  considerable  activity  for  this 
time  of  year.  Locally  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  the  way  of  transfers  from  first 
hands,  more  due  to  lack  of  offerings  of 
good  to  choice  wools  at  prevailing  values 
than  to  absence  of  buyers. 

IAU. 

Northern  defective   9  (811 

Middle  Counties  11  fal2 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  fell 

SPRING. 

Oregon  tine  18  fel9 

Oregon  medium  17  Cm- 
Nevada  18  @15 

Hay  ami  Straw. 

The  filling  of  the  Government  contract 
for  3750  tons  of  hay  for  Manila,  in  connec- 
tion with  tolerably  free  shipments  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  is  keeping  dealers  busy 
and  is  taking  all  the  first-class  stable  hay 
off  the  market  which  can  be  spared  for 
the  time  being.  Cow  hay  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply, but  there  are  no  special  accumulation 
of  offerings  of  this  description.  Currents 
values  throughout  are  being  well  main- 
tained. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  81G  00   @T7  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   15  00  fa)  16  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  50   ft)  16  00 

Wild  Oat   12  50   fa)  14  50 

Barlev   12  00  ft)  15  00 

Alfalfa   11  50  ft)  13  50 

Stock   10  00    fa>  11  on 

Compressed   15  00   fe  17  50 

Straw,  f  bale   60  ft)  75 

m  ins  tuffs. 

Supplies  of  Bran  and  Middlings  have 
been  lately  showing  moderate  increase, 
but  they  are  mostly  in  few  hands  and  are 
being  held  about  as  last  noted.  In  quota- 
ble values  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  there  are  no  changes  to  record. 

Bran,      ton  820  00   fe  21  00 

Middlings   25  00   fa)  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  fa)  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  ©  24  50 

Cornmeal   28  00   fa)  29  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50  (3  29  50 

Seeds. 

Local  handlers  generally  report  a  quiet 
market.  Quotable  values  remain  virtu- 
ally  the  same  as  at  date  of  last  issue. 


There  are  no  particularly  heavy  stocks, 
but  enough  to  accommodate  a  much  more 
active  inquiry  than  is  being  at  present 
experienced. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa.  Cal..  good  to  choice  814  00  fa  16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   fel6  00 

Flax   2  00   fa  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  40   @  2  85 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  10  fa)  3  30 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  fe  — 

Rape   1K@  2* 

Hemp   3  ft)  34 

Timothv   6  ft)  — 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  best  qualities  of  Beef  is 
firm  at  the  rates  quoted,  offerings  being 
only  moderate  and  the  demand  good. 
Choice  Veal  is  in  fair  request.  Higher 
figures  than  last  quoted  on  Mutton  are  in 
force  and  arc  being  well  sustained.  There 
are  some  yearlings  offering,  but  of  Lamb 
proper  the  market  is  virtually  bare.  Not 
many  Hogs  coming  forward  and  market 
firm,  small  and  medium  sizes  receiving 
the  preference. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
protit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  ft  6£@  ">H 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  ft)  64 

Beef.  3rd  quality    54©  6 

Mutton— ewes,  9ft94c:  wethers   94faI0 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  110  to  200  tbs   6%@  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds  5  ft)  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  fe  b* 

Veal,  small,  f  lb   84ft)  »4 

Lamb,     ft  10  fell 

Honey. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line.  Especially 
is  the  market  for  Comb  honey  quiet,  this 
description  having  to  depend  almost 
wholly  on  local  custom,  owing  to  liability 
to  breaks  and  leaks  in  long-distance  ship- 
ments. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44<£  8 

Extracted,  Amber   4   fe  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   84fa.  4 

White  Comb.  1 -frames  124fel3 

Amber  Comb   9  fell 

Beeswax. 

No  heavy  quantities  offering.  Values 
are  being  maintained  at  last  quoted  range. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  ft  274fe29 

Dark  25  @26 

Hides,  Skins  anil  Tallow. 

Current  values  in  this  department  are 
being  tolerably  well  maintained,  and  busi- 
ness is  of  good  average  proportions. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
flgures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  ft)  9      -    ft)  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts  —  ft)  8      —  ft)  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @  74  —  ft)  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  ft)  74  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —  fe  74   —  ft)  7 

Stags  —  ft)  5      —  ft)  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  fe  9     —  ft>8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  felO     —  fe9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  fel04   —  ft)  94 

Dry  Hides  —  felO      —  fa>15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal.  11  to  16  fts  —  felS      —  ft)12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  ft)18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f  skin  1  OOfel  60 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   70ft)  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin   40ft)  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  f.  skin   15®  80 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry.  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry.  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality   —  fti4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24(834 

Butt*  and  Bagging. 

Market  remains  dull.  It  is  seldom  there 
is  anything  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line  in  January. 

Bean  Bags  8  4=Kfe5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6\(<v6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   53Kft)7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x  36,  spot   5  @5M 

(.Irani  Hags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of  2000, 

f.  100  5  55   ft. — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   32  ft) — 

Wool  Sacks,  34-ft   30  ft) — 

Poultry. 

Considerable  Eastorn  poultry  was  car- 
ried over  from  preceding  week,  both  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Market 
for  ordinary  old  fowls  lacked  firmness. 
Choice  young  chickens,  medium  size  to  full 
grown,  were  most  sought  after  and  sold 
to  best  advantage.  Young  Pigeons  in 
prime  condition  were  in  light  receipt  and 
met  with  a  firm  market. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  ft  8   18  ft)  20 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  f  ft   15  ft)  17 

Turkevs,  young  hens     ft   15  ft)  17 

Hens.  California,  f,  dozen   4  88  fe  5  80 

Hens,  large   5  50  fe  6  50 

Roosters,  old   5  00  fe  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ft)  fi  50 

Fryers   5  50  fa)  0  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  fa,  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00  fa-  4  50 

Ducks,  old,  fj  dozen   5  50  fe  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  f  dozen   6  50  fa)  7  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  f,  pair   2  00  ft)  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  f,  dozen   1  25  fe  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  @  2  Hi 

Butter. 

Strictly  fancy  fresh  is  not  plentiful  and 
is  commanding  tolerably  firm  figures. 
Other  grades  of  fresh  are  not  receiving 


much  attention.  Cold  storage  cubes  are 
being  cut  up  into  squares  and  are  largely 
taking  the  place  of  fresh  other  than  most 

select. 

Creamery,  extra,  t*  ft   29  ft)30 

Creamery,  firsts   27  @28 

Creamery,  seconds   25  fe26 

Dairy,  select   26  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  fa)25 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @21 

Cold  storage   20  ft>22 

Mixed  Store   15  ®17 

Cheese. 

The  same  unsatisfactory  condition  pre- 
viously noted  as  prevailing  in  the  cheese 
market  continues  to  be  experienced,  es- 
pecially for  old,  stocks  of  which  are  de- 
cidedly heavy. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   114@12 

California,  good  to  choice  old   94@104 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ft)114 

Eastern   13  @15 

Eggs. 

Some  shipping  demand  for  low-priced 
stock  has  relieved  the  market  of  most  of 
the  surplus  and  values  are  ruling  steadier 
in  consequence.  As  there  is  little  differ- 
ence now  in  quality,  prices  are  at  a  deci- 
dedly narrow  range. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  fe26 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  234ft.244 
California,  good  to  choice  store   23  fe24 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  were  in 
light  receipt,  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
market  for  desirable  qualities  was  in  favor 
of  the  selling  interest.  Peas  were  in  fair 
supply  and  prion  for  same  averaged  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  last  quoted.  String  Beans 
brought  good  prices.  Egg  Plant  was 
scarce  and  high.  Rhubarb  was  hardly 
quotable.  Onion  market  showed  firmness 
for  hard,  sound  and  uncut  stock.  Small 
quantities  of  Asparagus  arc  arriving. 

Asparagus,  ^  ft    30  fe  40 

Beans,  String,      ft   10  fe  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  Itis       I  00   fa.  I  25 

Egg  Plant,  f,  ft   15  ft)  20 

Garlic,      ft   5  ft)  7 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  f!  ctl    1  35  fe  1  50 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f  ft   34fe  5 

Peppers  Green       ft     5   ft)  8 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   75  ft)  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  T»  crate —     75  ft)  1  25 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50ra60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  select  Burbanks  were  in  good 
request,  partly  on  speculative  account, 
and  market  for  such  stock  was  decidedly 
firm.  Ordinary  qualities  brought  corre- 
spondingly good  figures,  but  inquiry  for 
those  was  not  so  active  as  for  the  better 
grades.  Sweet  Potatoes  brought  ad- 
vanced figures,  inquiry  being  rather  light. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  8  85  ft)  1  00 

Salinas  Burbanks,  V  cental   1  25  fa)  1  60 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks        85  fa  1  00 

Sacramento  Klver  Reds,  f  cental.      65  fa)  75 

Chile  Garnet.  *  ctl   1  00  fa)  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  @  1  40 

Sweets   2  00  ft)  2  10 

Fresh  Fruits.  , 

Apple  market  continues  to  be  well 
stocked  with  other  than  choice  to  fancy, 
and  for  other  than  most  desirable  stock 
there  is  a  lack  of  firmuess.  High  grade 
Newtown  Pippins  and  choice  Greenings 
are  commanding  about  the  best  figures 
now  prevailing.  Thoroughly  sound  Spitz- 
enberg  of  desirable  size  would  bring  good 
prices,  but  such  are  not  offering  at  pres- 
ent in  noteworthy  quantity.  Most  of  the 
Apples  now  arriving  are  from  the  North- 
ern coast  counties.  Some  Oregon  Ben 
Davis  Apples  were  on  market,  for  which 
$1.25  per  box  was  a  full  quotable  whole- 
sale figure.  Winter  Nelis  Pears  out  of 
cold  storage  have  in  the  main  to  be  re- 
packed and  are  moving  slowly. 

Apples,  fancy,  "#  4-tier  box  8150  ft)  175 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50- ft  box      75  fe  1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  "#  50-ft  box      40  ft)  65 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  *  40-ft  box.     1  50  ft)  2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Business  in  this  line  is  not  active  and  is 
mostly  of  a  jobbing  character.  There  is 
in  the  main  a  rather  firm  tone,  however, 
with  the  tendency  on  Prunes  especially  to 
better  prices  than  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent. Santa  Clara  growers  have  the  buik 
of  unplaced  supplies,  and  they  have  fixed 
8|c  for  the  four  sizes  as  the  minimum  sell 
ing  price.  Peaches  are  inclining  against 
buyers,  present  offerings  not  being  heavy. 
Apples  are  in  only  moderate  stock  and 
prices  are  ruling  steady  for  best  qualities. 
Pears  make  a  very  light  showing.  Apri- 
cots are  not  offering  in  great  quantity. 
Pitted  Plums  are  in  too  light  supply  to 
admit  of  extensive  trading.  The  steamer 
Sonoma,  sailing  on  21st  inst.,  carried  14.070 
lbs.  dried  fruit  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   «X@  *X 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  5  fe  54 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  ®10H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f  ft  64®  74 

Apricots.  Royal,  fancy   8  fe  9 

Figs,  10-fc  box.  1-ft  cartons  66  @75 

Nectarines,  f  ft   4  @6 
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Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  iV% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5  @  5H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   53C@  6K 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7'/a@  8 

Peaches,  peeled  10  @12!4 

Pears,  halves,  fancy  10  (§>11 

Pears,  halves,  choice   9 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   7'/s@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5'/2@  6% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   T/i®  VA 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  &V% 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2><<&23ic  ;  40-50s,  4ft/4'.4c: 
50-60s,  3>4<a,3%c  ;  60-70s,  2^<a»3^c;  70-80s,  2^@2Jic; 
80-90S,  2@2»/2c;  90-100s,  l^@2c;  small,  lM@li4c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3'4@  31/, 

Apples,  quartered   3^ 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   3!^®  4 

Ralsi  ns. 

The  market  is  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  The  last  steamer  for 
Australia  took  16,000  pounds. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

Raisins,  50-Ib.  boxes— Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown, 
5^c.  per  lb.;  3-crown,  5%c.  4-crown,  6V4c;  Seedless 
Muscatels,  4^c;  do  floated,  4!4c;  unbleached  Sul- 
tanas, 4'/2c. ;  Thompson's  Seedless,  blAc. 

Malaga,  loose,  2-crown,  5c.  per  lb.;  do  3- 
crown,  5%c;  Valencia  cured,  4>/ic;  Pacific  do, 
3%c;  Oriental  do,  2J£c.  Seeded  raisins,  16-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  8c.  per  lb.;  choice,  7%c;  12-oz.  pack- 
ages, fancy,  6%c;  choice,  6%c;  in  bulk,  fancy, 
7J£c;  choice,  7%c. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  for  Oranges  continue  at  a  low 
range,  with  offerings  liberal  and  demand 
not  very  active,  although  improving. 
Large  Navels  are  for  the  time  being  the 
most  in  favor.  The  Lemon  market  is 
ruling  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
prices,  and  only  for  most  select  is  there 
any  firmness.    Limes  are  in  fair  supply. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,  f,  box. $   75  (a) 2  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  f,  box   5(1  Mini) 

Oranges,  Japanese,  as  to  size  of  box. .     50  @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  25  (5  3  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  (3>2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  fl  box   1  00  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Trade  in  this  department  is  of  very 
light  proportions,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  time  of  year.  California  Walnuts 
are  nearly  cleaned  up.  There  are  some 
imported  offering  at  llic,  but  the  qual- 
ity is  not  on  a  par  with  the  best  domestic. 
There  are  no  large  quantities  of  Almonds 
offering  from  first  or  second  hands.  Pea- 
nuts now  in  stock  are  mostly  Japanese 
prod  net. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  (<i>18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9H@H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  7   @  9 

California  Almonds,  hai'd  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  (a>13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4f4@ 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   —  @ — 

Wine. 

Not  much  doing  in  a  wholesale  way, 
and  sales  at  satisfactory  figures  are  diffi- 
cult to  effect.  The  0000  gallons  of  dry 
wine,  1902  vintage,  previously  noted  in 
these  columns  as  being  offered  at  l(5c,  has 
since  been  placed  at  above  figure,  deliv- 
ered in  San  Francisco.  It  is  Sonoma 
county  wine  of  good  quality.  A  round 
lot  of  Lake  county  dry  wine,  1003  vintage, 
with  Calistoga  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
was  offered  the  past  week.  The  Wine 
Dealers'  Association  bid  14c  for  the  lot, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  which  would  not 
net  the  grower  over  12c  at  shipping  point. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
were  were  446,200  gallons,  and  for  preced- 
ing week  were  379,850  gallons.  The 
steamer  Colon,  sailing  on  23d  inst,  took 
49,552  gallons  and  84  cases,  including  43,- 
810  gallons  for  New  York.  The  steamer 
Nebraskan,  sailing  on  23d  inst.,  carried 
8629  barrels  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \4  sks   94, 

Wheat,  ctls   33,700 

Barley,  ctls   60,171 

Oats,  ctls   8,230 

Corn,  ctls   1,610 

Rye,  ctls   1,050 

Beans,  sks   10,025 

Potatoes,  sks..,   34,125 

Onions,  sks   3,249 

Hay,  tons...   2,975 

Wool,  bales   21 

Hops,  bales   424 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,388,401 
1,499,291 
4,496,010 
681,632 
93,257 
35,663 
544.971 
808,847 
105,177 
113,321 
34,747 
27,658 


3,805,703 
3,764,440 
4,167,825 
633,403 
59,016 
155,622 
584,666 
802,887 
147,538 
97,844 
36,605 
11,378 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


Flour,  \i  sk   74,492 

Wheat,  ctls   5 

Barley,  ctls   5,914 

Oats,  ctls   88 

Corn,  ctls   271 

Beans,  sks   967 

Hay,  bales   1,222 

Wool,  lbs   81,564 

Hops,  lbs   88,537 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   6,189 


2,323,936 
704,101 
3,541,904 
15,088 
11,564 
23,366 
101,924 
1,848,923 
499,126 
8,971 
66,288 


2,655,958 
3,301,618 
3,202,586 
26,334 
29,702 
23,673 
118,532 
445,969 
305,694 
3,297 
65,642 


THE  TIME  TO  VACCINATE  AGAINST  BLACK  LEG 

IS  BEFORE  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE. 

VACCINATION  IS  THEN  CHEAP  INSURANCE  (10  cents  per  head  or  less  if  you  buy  our  vaccine  in  quantities  to 
get  discounts). 

Cutter's  Vaccines  are  California  Stockmen's  Favorites. 

(A  canvass  of  your  neighbors  will  convince  you  on  this  point).  They  are  safer  and  therefore  cheaper  than  even  free  vac- 
cine, because  of  the  rigid  care  used  in  manufacturing  and  testing. 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEO  VACCINE  IS  SUPPLIED  IN  POWDER,  STRING  AND  PILL  FORM. 

WE  RECOMMEND  OUR  BLACK  LEG  PILLS  as  being  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  form  o 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  to  use.    Write  for  description  of  them  and  CUTTER'S  SPECIAL  BLACK  PILL  INJECTOR. 

We  also  manufacture  ANTHRAX  (OR  CHARBON)  VACCINE,  single  and  double.  Thousands  of  doses  of  it  were 
used  this  season  in  herds  already  affected  with  Anthrax  (or  Charbon),  and  in  every  instance  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  stopped. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ANTHRAX  AND  BLACK  LEO  BOOKLETS,  ALSO  PRICES  AND  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  vaccines,  accept  no  substitutes,  but  order  direct  from 

Formerly  located  at  Fresno,  but  now 
located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  3MK'£r 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Phess 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  12,  1904. 

749,167.— Wrench— W.  E.  Carter,  Baker  City,  Or. 

749.422.  — Closure  —  E.  E.  Chapman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

749.423.  — Closure  —  E.  E.  Chapman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

749,475.— Decorticating  Machine— H.  A.  Clifford, 
S.  F. 

749,426.— Gate— O.  L.  Compton,  Union,  Or. 
749,685.— Vapor  Burner  — Crane  &  Restine,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

749,172.— Snow  Plow  —  O.  Cutting,  Seattle,  Wash. 
749,428.— Mail  Box— Dusenbury  &  Kelly,  S.  F. 
749,282. — Reservoir — P.  Englund,  Chico,  Cal. 
749,288.— Bottle— H.  Hahn,  S.  F. 
749,188.— Windlass— ,1.  Hansen,  North  Cove,  Wash. 
749,194.— Weighing  Apparatus— G.  Hoepner,  S.  F. 
749,673.— Couch— J.  Hoey,  S.  F. 
749,440.— Floors,  Sidewalks,  Etc.— P.  H.  Jack- 
son. S.  F. 

749,299  —Horseshoe— A.  W.  Jones,  Pacific  Grove, 
Cal. 

749,491.— Water  Motor— .1.  D.  Lee.  Salem,  Or. 
749,390.— Measuring  Apparatus— L.  P.  Lowe.S.  P. 
749,216, — Transporting  apparatus  — g.  w.  Mc- 

Near,  Jr.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
749,697.— Fruit  Pitter  —  Middlekanff  &  Scbirm, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
749,573.— Lemon  SyUEE'/ER— D.  H.  Mosteller,  S.  F. 
749,447.— DRAFT  Connection-C  S.Payne,  S.  F. 
749,630.— Ore  Grinder  — W.  (.;.  Phipps,  Stockton, 

Cal. 

749,451.— Steam  Generator— F.  Saffell,  Fresno, 
Cal 

749,327.— Dust  Guard  —  Sager  &  Dow,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

749,454.— Bolt  Holder— J.  S.  Scott,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
749,459.— Wad  Sorter— B.  W.  Stevens,  Pinole,  Cal. 
749,646.— Wood  Holder— J.  E.  Wallin,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

749.509.— Trolley  —  W.  D.   Williams,  Kirkland, 
Ariz. 

749,417.— Hydraulic  Nozzle— .1.  A.  Yeatman,  S.  F. 
749,652.— Wheel  Hub  —  Youmans  &  Rand,  Van- 
couver,, Wash. 


Feeding  Corn  to  Fatten  Sheep. — 
Gridley  Herald:  W.  R.  Rhinehart,  who 
has  his  main  fiock  on  the  range  north  of 
town,  is  feeding  the  animals  corn.  It 
takes  two  sacks  of  corn  per  day  to  go 
round  among  the  1400  woolly  beasts,  and 
they  are  doing  well  on  the  rations. 
Though  grass  is  short,  the  sheep  are  get- 
ting fat,  and  Mr.  Rhinehart  will  continue 
to  feed  until  about  the  first  of  February. 
He  anticipates  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  feed  by  the  middle  of  next  month,  and 
figures  that  he  will  make  back  all  the 
money  the  corn  costs  him  by  having  his 
sheep  strong  when  the  grass  comes  on. 
They  will  then  fatten  much  quicker  than 
if  weak,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  early 
markets  when  the  prices  are  high.  The 
wool  will  also  be  better,  Mr.  Rhinehart 
believes,  and  the  somewhat  unusual  cus- 
tom of  feeding  corn  to  sheep  will  pay. 

Profitable  Olive  Growing.— Oro- 
ville  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  profits  in  olive  culture  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  They  were  given  to  L.  W. 
Leak  of  Auburn  by  Lon  Rose,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mt.  Ida  ranch,  owned  by 
Judge  John  C.  Gray  of  Oroville.  From 
twenty  acres  of  Mission  olives  there  were 
manufactured  this  season  7000  gallons  of 
pickled  olives,  valued  at  75  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  400  gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  at 
$8  per  gallon,  making  a  total  of  $6450. 
The  cost  of  harvesting  and  of  preparing 
pickled  olives  was  11  cents  per  gallon,  and 
the  cost  of  the  oil  was  $1  per  gallon,  a  to- 
tal of  $1170,  leaving  a  net  result  of  $5280, 
or  $254  per  acre. 


The  Economist  Gas  Engine  Co.,  No. 
519  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  installed  a  40  H.  P.  pumping  plant  for 
J.  Golman  &  Co.,  Tulare,  Cal.,  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  They  are  also  putting  in 
several  irrigation  plants  at  Winters,  Yolo 
Co.,  Cal. 


SPRAYING--*.^ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   finest  optical 
glass.   Will  not  rust.   Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOGDE  OPTICAL  CO., 
311  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MALTJI0ID 


Malthoid  Roofing. 

Fire  resisting.  Will 
thoroughly  protect  all 
buildings  covered  with 
it.  A  better  roof- 
ing for  less  cost  than 
any  other  roofing 
made.  Quickly  laid 
and  lasts  for  years. 

Send  for  booklet.  I 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


Aspinwail 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  added  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex- 
perience ,  „ 

We  Know  the  Grower's  Re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
Our 
Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov- 
ering is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Bean  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il- 
lustrated free  catalog, 
containing  "How  ami 
When  to  Spray"  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Oept  J,  27  Sabln  St., 
JACKSON.  MICH. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  R0EDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California 
Fertilizer  Works 

INCORPORATED. 

COflPLETE  FERTILIZERS 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 
Office,  534  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  largest  producers  of  fertilizer  materials  in  the 
State. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  ourmost  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats- 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Single  and  Double  Acting 
Deep  Well  Pomps 

of  the  highest  efficiency. 

STEAM  AND  GEARED  PUMPS 

pumping  water  supply  tor  cities, 
railroads  and  factories. 
THE  DOWNIE  PUMP  COMPANY. 
Box  21,  Downlevllle,  Pa. 
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SHARPLES 
TUBULARj 
FARM 

semrator: 

Just  one  Tubular,  all  the 

others  are  of  the  '  bucket 
bowl"  type.  Plenty  of  the 
old  style,  bucket  bowls,  but 
only  one  of  the  Tubular 
style.  Others  have  tried  to 
imitate,  but  they  can't  pet  around  the' 
Tubular  patents.   If  yon  Want  the 

Improved  Tubular  Separator 

come  to  us;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl,  go  to  any  of  the 
others.   AY  rite  for  catalogue  No.  |tf, 
The  Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, ^ 
Chicago,  III,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOUND $7 

FOR      w  1  • 

A  OK  F.AM  SEPARATOR 

that  does  the  wnrkperfecily,  AU- 
TOMATICAL!. Y.  with  out  pow- 
er or  chemicals..  In  30  minute*. 
GUARANTEED.  Aarents 

m  anted,  elthersex.  Address 
T ALLEY  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Dept.  G     Los  Angeies,  California. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  California  Cow  Makes  a  World's 
Record. 


We  alluded  recently  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  Pierce  Holstein-Friesians 
had  made  a  world's  record.  Mr.  C.  D 
Pierce  writes  for  the  official  publication 
of  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  paragraph: 

The  two  and  one-half  year  old  heifer, 
Juliana  De  Kol.  has  just  completed  one 
of  the  most  phenomenal  records  ever 
made,  which  is  as  follows: 

One  day  milk,  66  pounds;  seven  days' 
milk,  417  pounds;  thirty  days'  milk. 
18f)2  pounds;  sixty  days'  milk,  3512 
pounds;  butter  fat,  one  day,  3.1851 
pounds,  equivalent  butter  80%  basis 
3.98  pounds,  equivalent  butter  85.7%, 
3.71;  seven  days,  18.0449  pounds  fat, 
equivalent  butter  80%  basis  22  pounds 
8.9  ounces,  equivalent  butter  85.7%, 
21  pounds  5  ounces;  thirty  days,  73. 9762 
pounds  fat,  equivalent  butter  80%  basis 
92  pounds  7*  ounces,  equivalent  butter 
85.7%,  86  pounds  5  ounces;  sixty  days, 
140.4752  pounds  fat,  equivalent  butter 
80%  basis  175  pounds  94  ounces,  equiva- 
lent butter  85.7%,  163  pounds  14  ounces. 

The  former  world's  thirty-day  butter 
record  was  held  by  Homestead  Aaggie 
De  Kol,  owned  by  ex-President  W.  A. 
Matteson,  which  was  1572  pounds  milk. 
58.520  pounds  fat.  equivalent  80%  but- 
ter 73  pounds  2.4  ounces,  85.7%  butter 
68  pounds  4.4  ounces.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  figuring  upon  the  80%  basis 
Juliana  De  Kol  raised  the  world's  rec- 
ord 19  pounds  5  ounces.  Her  average 
butter  fat  test  during  her  thirty-day 
test  was  4%.  Her  sixtieth  day  ex- 
ceeded that  of  her  first.  During  her 
test  the  daily  evenness  was  very  pro- 
nounced. 

Juliana  is  a  beautiful  heifer,  well 
marked,  with  a  grand  udder  and  is 
just  about  right  in  every  respect. 
Taking  her  age  into  consideration  we 
doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a  finer  Hol- 
stein  in  the  world  to-dav.     She  has  a 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £,  I  RON  WORKS 

  19  tntMONT  ST.  SkHrRAMCUtC 


Get  Rich  Quick! 

By  sending  to  us  your  old  outstanding  accounts, 
notes,  etc.,  in  fact  any  legitimate  claim. 
We  can  collect  them.   Big  talk  perhaps,  but 

that's  the         Well,  enough  said. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

18  Eyans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


fine,  beautifully  marked  bull  calf,  one 
which  would  be  picked  out  in  a  bunch 
at  a  glance. 

The  First  of  Forage  Plants. 

An  experiment  made  by  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  at  Lincoln, 
to  show  the  comparative  yields  of  for- 
age plants  and  tame  grasses,  proved 
that  the  yield  of  one  cutting  of  alfalfa 
was  from  four  to  six  times  greater 
than  the  others.  The  experiment  gave 
the  yields  per  acre  as  follows:  June 
clover,  2565  pounds;  Mammoth  clover, 
2375  pounds ;  alsike  clover,  2066 
pounds;  alfalfa,  first  cutting,  4080 
pounds;  blue  grass,  2875  pounds;  or- 
chard grass,  2390  pounds;  timothy 
grass.  2800  pounds;  red  top  grass, 
2350  pounds:  meadow  fescue,  1875 
pounds;  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  3000 
pounds;  timothy,  blue  grass  and  or- 
chard grass  together,  1015  pounds. 
This  gave  alfalfa  first  place  by  1080 
pounds  over  its  nearest  competitor, 
the  oat  grass,  but  this  was  only  the 
first  cutting  for  the  alfalfa  field  and 
two  cuttings  followed,  while  the  other 
fields  were  not  cut  the  second  time. 
With  the  three  cuttings,  and  a  fourth 
crop  estimated  at  1800  pounds,  the 
alfalfa  field  yielded  12,720  pounds,  or 
six  and  one-half  tons  per  acre.  The 
next  best  record  was  a  ton  and  a  half. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdkk  Th hough  Your  Druggist,  oh  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 


Price  *1 


Bottle  ! 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  I'll. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Every  Intelligent  market  gardener 
absolutely  needs  Maule  s 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  £>0,00n  to  publish.  If  you 
have  a  garden  you  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  It  to 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONUNDRUM. 

What  Ought  to  bo  the  difference  between  one  yard 

and  two  yards?  Page  10  bar  Garden  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


riASotes  aiccAtt 


:REAn  OF-PCRrVECTION 
i»  TMtsttP  0Pt«iliQ.G«!t  t«ev 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

30lt  AQtHTS  AMD  ffAMV'AC  TU*e*&  T-V 

Waitc  ron  qua  Cataiocue 


GAHOON 

SEEDER 


't?<>od,  the  pure, the 
reliable.  The  one 
that  for  4.r>  years 
has  been  known  as 
the  best.  Saves  % 
the  seed, covers  as 
hlph  as  ;>0  aci  es  a 
day.  Runs  easily, 
Bowl  uniformly, 
always  in  order. 

Write  for  Sower's  Manual, 

a  hock  teltlng  how.  when  and  whereto  now  and  how 
murh  to  sow    Sent  absolutely  free  it  you  write  to 

Goodell  Co. .58  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SSSSiK SS 

yearsold.  |  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewltt,  Ga. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


for  full  in  for  mat  ion,  writ*  for  Catalogues 

polis,  Sioux  Cit 


Wc  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse,  M 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.    Address  all  1< 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls 


Orchard  Lever  "IT  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

ie>  &  18  drum/vi  st„     san  francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSONS  LATE3T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  iOOO  feet. 

Kfttciency  70  to  St"i,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 


0*  KROGH 


PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  t>est  for  all 
kinds  of  worlc. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK  fgS*^S?vA,,8,,<,BODA- 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Eos  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters. Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.    Stock  for  sale. 


THE   SAN   GABRIEL   VALLEY   HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Eodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


Cal 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshire  Hogs.   Jersey  Cattle. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons, 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  G 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad.  Cal 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN.  Cottonwood  Farm,- via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal 


C.  B.CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg 
horns.  Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Edei 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Browr 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Blacl- 
Mirro-cw  VTiite  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  flm 
cocKe.-els  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  |3to88pei 
settiug.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Im 
porters  and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St..  San  Fran 
Cisco.    Manufac-   T%       11  C"  f 

turer  and  Dealer  PoUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides'?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND& 
STOCK  CO..  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls, 

Dept.  31 .  Box 2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


V/l/ ANTED. 

50  TO  100  EWE  LAMBS  OR  BRED  EWES. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  1028-1030  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

BULLS,  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  COWS  FOR  SALE. 
65  Head  to  Select  From. 

Address  ROBERT  WATSON,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

F^OR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  line 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity. Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry- 
raising — 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FRE  i.. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLU/Vlft,  CflL, 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  8TOCK  FARM 

Address...  ISAAC  BIRD.  Merced,  Cal. 


CRONK'S 
Improved 
le  Puller 


Staple  runer  ~  11  in.  long 
IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

It.  Three  wire  outters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutler  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  SSI  .<>().  postage  paid 
CKONK&  CARRIER  MFG. CO.,  Elinira.N.  V. 


NO  HUMBUG.e 

6wlne  V,  Stock  Marker  uid  Calf  Dehomer.  Stopa  swine 
from  rooting.  Makoe  48  different  ear  marki.  Extracts 
Bonis,  Pricefl.60.  Pendfl  for  trial.  If  1 1 sults.send  hal- 
BBM.  PntM  May  8, 19"2.  Hog  and  Cnlf  Holder  only  76o. 
CCORCE  BOOS,  Mir.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO 

808  California  St..  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


Truss  and 
Cable  Fence 


As  Compared 
with  Woven 
Wire  Fences. 


The  separate  strand  features  make 
Truss  and  Cable  Fencing  much  more 
desirable  than  woven  wire  fences. 

Easier  and  cheaper  to  put  up. 

Easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  in  re- 
pair. 

Lasts  twice  as  long. 
Nuf  sed. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Pacific   Hardware  &    Steel  Co. 
401  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


marks  of  the 


Bind 
on  the 
Track, 

Can't  3  nmp 
ft",  don't  break 
the  fork  pulley, 
trips  easily — Brighl 


Louden  Hay  Carrier 


A  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  perfect  working.  We  nnik'' 
a  specialty  of  all  hay  tools,  as  Carriers, Steel 
Tracks,  Switches,  Pulleys,  Hay  Rack  Fix 
ture-i.  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  Our  patent. 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger  is  the  best  in  tin- 
world.  Save  money  by  sending  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  the  above  a.d  other  hardware  special- 
ties, ltdescribes  farm  appliances  tha  t  are  adapted 
and  that  work.    Mailed  freeforthe  asking. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO WPflt  Y, 
.     5**  Fp  *'       .  la.  . 


Telephone  Main  luw. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-6  I  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


and  flavor  of  the  fruit  depends  upon 

Potash 

Oranges  absorb  large  quantities  of 
Potash  and  the  orchard  should  be  re- 
plenished by  a  complete  fertilizer  rich 

in  Potash. 

Soil  culture  is  a  scientific  problem.  Our  books 
giving  full  details  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
farmer  who  writes  for  them. 

GERMAN-  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  N.  V. 


MEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples.  J 
PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

14       "         "  10.00     "  ' 

16      "         "  11.50  " 

18      "         "  12.50  " 

24      "         "  15.00  " 

30       "         "  17.50     "  ' 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

fHPAD  DATP4  California.  Washington, 
^"CrVr  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


BUYS  A  CARLOAD  OF 

Coulson's  Poultry  Foods. 

A.  De  Rezendes,  who  has  a  600-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  4  miles 
from  Tomales,  Marin  Co.,  Cal.,  this  week  gets  another  carload  of  Coul- 
son's Egg  Food  and  Chick  Food — ten  tons,  220  sacks,  of  the  Egg  Food  for 
the  laying  hens  and  five  tons,  110  sacks,  of  the  Little  Chick  Food. 

From  his  850  laying  hens  he  is  now  getting  over  40  dozen  eggs  a  day 
Besides  the  laying  hens,  Mr.  Rezendes  also  has  about  1500  pullets, 
about  five  months  old,  that  will  start  laying  in  a  short  while;  and  he  is 
hatching  out  chicks  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  month.  He  has  already  raised 
nearly  4000  chicks  this  season,  which  are  now  big  enough  to  go  to  roost. 

All  these  Chicks  and  growing  Pullets  were  raised  on 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  Inc.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^HFR^ceco. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.fflflNUFflCTURED  BY- 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT    ME  ML. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  Is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No   810— Assembly,  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  2%  inches  wide,  by 
SI  feet  5V(  inches  long; 
gable  roof  '4  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FARM 

SEED  NOVELTIES 


Potatoes  Too  Precious  to  Sell.— 
Redding  Searchlight:  W.  J.  B.  Martin, 
the  East  Side  farmer,  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  his  cousin,  Robert  Warren, 
who  is  a  large  land  owner  in  Ireland  and 
extensively  engaged  in  raising  potatoes. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Martin  sent  his  Irish 
relative  twenty-two  eyes  of  Shasta  County 
Burbank  potatoes.  These  were  planted 
and  the  resultant  potato  yield  was  a  won- 
der on  the  old  sod,  for  the  plant  had  suf- 
fered neither  from  blight  nor  scab.  The 
potatoes  themselves  wore  also  considered 
of  extra  fine  quality,  but  entirely  too 
precious  to  serve  upon  the  table.  They 
were  used  for  seed  the  following  season 
and  thoso  gathered  this  season  are  being 
carefully  preserved  for  planting  next 
spring.  None  of  the  Burbanks  are  for 
sale  in  Ireland.  Money  cannot  buy  them. 
No  price  is  tempting  enough  to  induce 
Warren  to  make  a  sale,  as  he  desires  first 
to  get  enough  of  the  precious  variety  to 
use  for  seeding  purposes  on  his  extensive 
landed  estate.  As  evidence  of  the  high 
prices  that  are  willingly  paid  for  choice 
seeding  potatoes,  Mr.  Warren  writes  that 
at  a  recent  national  agricultural  show 
±'500,  or  $2500,  was  paid  for  one  ton  of  a 
variety  of  potatoes  that  were  perfect  and 
sound.  This  would  be  at  about  the  rate 
of  853  a  bushel.  And  yet,  Mr.  Warran 
explains,  the  man  who  paid  £500  for  the 
ton  of  potatoes  made  a  good  purchase,  for 
he  subsequently  sold  the  lot  for  £750,  or 
$3750,  making  a  clear  profit  of  $1250  on 
the  single  ton. 

Large  Strawberry  Ranch.—  Wat- 
son ville  Pajaronian:  P.  W.  Morse  has 
acquired  control  of  a  (500-acre  tract  of 
strawberry  land  on  the  Sargent  ranch 
and  will  enter  extensively  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  berries,  if  the  undertaking 
proves  successful.  The  land  selected  by 
Mr.  Morse  would  soem  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop  named.  It  is 
fertile,  nicely  sheltered  from  extremes  in 
temperature,  and  the  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion are  exceptionally  fine.  An  unfailing 
supply  of  flowing  artesian  water  of  warm 
temperature  and  free  from  alkali  is  at 
hand.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  furnishing  the  berries  with  all 
the  moisture  necessary  to  their  growth. 
Mr.  Morse  has  already  planted  twelve 
acres  of  berries  on  a  flat  between  Pajaro 
river  and  Carnadero  creek,  and  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  crop  will  thrive. 
The  varieties  planted  are  Malindas,  Bran- 
dywines  and  Long-worths.  If  the  twelve 
acres  planted  do  well  this  season,  100 
acres  will  be  devoted  to  berries  next  fall. 


New  Process  for  Extracting  Ol- 
ive Oil. — Independent:  Munger  &  Sons 
of  Yuba  City  have  the  only  olive  oil  plant 
in  the  county  and  this  winter  they  have 
turned  out  several  hundred  gallons  for 
the  market.  They  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  ready  sale  for  their  goods.  Mr. 
Afunger  has  invented  a  new  process  for 
extracting  oil  from  olives  and  says  they 
are  getting  just  double  the  quantity  of 
oil  from  same  amount  of  olives  that  they 
originally  got.  By  the  new  process  two 
gallons  of  oil  is  taken  from  each  100 
pounds. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 

Native  California  Walnut. 

This  year's  favorite  tree  to  plant:  the  best  graft- 
ing stock  for  growing  the  finest  English  and  French 
varieties. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  500  Trees  for  Sale  for  $50. 

Apply    to    F.  GAVIN, 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CAL. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BLUE  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  10U  EACH. 

Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale,  BARTLETT 
PKAU  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  he  grown.  A  few  hundred 
first-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TII>S.  WKLL  KOOTED  VINES. 
W/rlte    for  Prices! 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W  rite    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna* 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  M,  en- 
titled "The  Fig,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH,  OR  $15  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 
trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  flu  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  by  mail,  50c. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop.        CORNING,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY  I  brandywine. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cuthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


PLACER  NURSERIES 

HAVE  A  FINE  LOT  OF 

igton  Navel  Orange 

At  55c.   Caliper  i  in.;  2!  to  3  ft.  high. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,    PLUMS,  ALMONDS, 
CHERRIES  AND  PEARS. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money! 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

NORTHERN  GROWN! 

FULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free! 

REGISTERED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 

BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress-Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINHOLDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pnsadenn,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.  Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
5000  Apple-  Trees, 

310  per  IOO. 

4  to  6  ft.;  Extra  Well  Rooted;  Clean;  Grafted 
on  Whole  Roots  and  Free  from  All  Pests. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Y.  N.  Pippin. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  uCMOV  CUAtlf 

Santa  Cruz.  HtNKY  on  AW. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
% ,  .  r     OTHERS  FAIL 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 

ALMOND  »  I.  X.  L.,  Non  Pareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  .  French  and  Sugar. 

COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 

APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 

Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit  Book  Frt  v.  Result  of  7m  yrarn"  experience 
"STARK  BROS.  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


seeds 

Deserve  your  confi- 
dence. They  have  never 
failed— won't  fall  now. 
Sold  by  all  dealers. 
1904  Seed  Annual 
postpaid,  free. 
O.  M.FERRY  A.  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  hefore  buying.   Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CAL 


Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  over  5  tons  of  fruit 
on  4  acre.   For  descriptive  list,  address 

W.J.  EM  BR  EE.  J-VH 
"0.,  Cal. 


Salzcr's  National  Oats. 

Most  prolific  Ouis  on  earth.  The 
U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, says:  "Saizer's  Outs  are  the 
best  out  of  over  four  hundred  aorta 
tested  by  us."  This  grand  Oat 
yielded  In  Wisconsin  1M  bu.,  Ohio 
187  bu.,  Michigan  231  bu.,  Missouri 
255  bu.,aml  North  Dakota 3M  bu.  per 
acre, und  will  positivelydoaswell  by 
you.   Try  It,  sir.  and  be  convinced. 

A  Few  Sworn  to  Yields. 

Salzer'i  Beardless  Barley,  lil  bu.  per  1. 
Sailer's  llotnrliuilder  Corn.  304  lm.  perl. 
Salter'!  Big  Fonr  uals,  '.mi  bo.  ptr  1. 
Salzer'i  lew  national  Oats,  310  bu.  perl. 
Salter's  Potatoes.  7:16  bu.  per  1. 

Salter's  Onions.  I   bn.  per  1. 

All  of  our  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
pedigree  Block,  bred  right  up  to  big  yields. 

Saizer's  Speltz  (Emmer  . 

Greatest  cereal  wonder  of  the  age  It  ia 
DOteOcn  nor  wheat,  nor  rye,  nor  barlcy.nor 
oats,  hut  a  golden  continuation  of  them  all, 
yielding  80  bu.  of  gram  and  4  tons  of  rieh 
straw  hay  per  acre.  I.  red  lint  stock  food  on 
earth.   Does  well  everywhere. 

Saizer's  Million  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  on  earth.  Editors  and 
College  professors  and  Agricultural  i^turirs 
praise  it  without  stint;  yielda  M  tons  of  rich 
nay  and  lots  of  pasture  besides,  per  acre. 

Saizer's  Teoslnte. 

Saizer's  Teoslnte  produces  us  rich,  juicy 
sweet,  leafy  stoeks  from  one  kernel  of  seed.  14 
feet  high  in  80  days;  yielding  fully  80 
tons  of  green  fodder  |>er  ai  re,  doing 
well  everywhere,  East,  West, 
or  North. 

Grasses  and  Clovers. 

Only  large  growers  of  grasses  and 
clovers  for  eeed  in  America. 
Operate  over  6.000  acres.  Our 
seeds  are  warranted.  We  make 
a  great  specialty  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  Fodder  Plants,  (orn,l*«- 
tatoes,  unions,  Cabbage. and  ail 
eons  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 


For  10c  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  pa  per.  we 
will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
Becd  samples,  In.  I  inline  some 
of  above,  together  with  our 
niAinmoth  14o  page  Illus- 
trated catalogue,  for 
but  10c  in  postage 
stamps. 

Send  for  same 
to-day. 


JOHN  A.SM.ZER  SEED  CO. 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 


Warranted 
Seed 

Our  seed  is  sold  under  three  war- 
rants-see catalogue.  Wo  were  the 
first  firm  to  give  warrants.  1 1  your 
seedsman  sells  you  seed  whose  pur- 
ity and  vitality  give  full  satisfac- 
tion, >tick  to  him.  If  not,  try  ours. 
Prices  rcasouable.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  II  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


$240 


Rural  Box  61. 


El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co., 


FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  yearaof  experimcntingand  testing  all  notable 
varieties  of  watermelons,  w  e  now  recoinmet id.  especially, 

••Tendepiweet"  for  home  use  and   "LaMTmld"  for  both 

home  and  market.  W  e  think  t  hey  are  the  best  obtainable, 
seeds  I oe  a  paper  in  silver.  24  ouu  papers.  The  purchaser 
w  ho  grows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seeds  of  that 
variety.  Caution  i  Wrap  your  B.lver  In  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  P.  0.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


M/RITP  Til-flaW  ,or  our  ^arge  General  Nursery  Catalogue, 
I  U-UM  I  tuny  Illustrated.    Sent  for  5  cts.  postage. 
Spanish  edition  also  mailed  for  5  cts.  postage. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher 


urseries,  Inc. 

GROWERS  OF  TREES  AND  VINES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Plant  CALIMYRNA  FIGS 

(TRUE  SMYRNA  BIG  OP  COMMERCEl, 
introduced  by  Geo.  C.  Koeding.    He  sure  seal  shown  here  is  on 
your  trees. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


Mini*!  Nurse 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


STILL  LEFT.  Jordan  Almond 


300  SUGAR  PRUNES  «8.00  to  $10.00  per  100 

1300  FRENCH  PRUNES   6.00  to  10.00  per  100 

1400  MUIR  PEACHES   7.00  to  10.00  per  100 

320  LOVELL  PEACHES          8.00  to   10.00  per  100 

1 1 35  CLING  PEACHES   H.00  to  10.00  per  100 

770  APRICOTS   8.00  to  10.00  per  100 

450  BURBANK  and  SULTAN 

PLUMS   8.00  to  10.00  per  100 

440  BARTLETT PEARS   6.00  to  10.00  per  100 

700  N.  SPY  ON  SPY  10.00  to   15.00  per  100 

3000  APPLES   8.00  to   10.00  per  100 

2500  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  TIPS, 

$4.00  per  100;  $30.00  per  1000 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  on  hand.    Price  2  cents  each.    Law  ton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  $5.00  per  M. 
1  Loganberry  tips,  $15.00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal, 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  lb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS' AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


i  The  Fresno  Nurseries 


320  ACRES  VIRGIN  SOIL. 
WE  GROW  ALL  VARIETIES  OF 


|  FRUIT  TREES  and 

|         GRAPE  VINES.  I 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us  figure  with  you.   Our  low  prices  built  up  our 
business  until  we  are  now  the  leading  growers  of  standard  varieties.    We  sell  the 

TILTON  APRICOT 

at  no  advance  over  other  sorts.   Write  us  and  we  will  save  you  money.   Catalogue  free. 

Address 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor, 

Box  42,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND   INTRODUCERS  OF 

burbankS  new  plum-maynard; 

TWE  GREAT  FROST-RESISTING 

XHLTON  APRICOT 

Also  the  most  complete  line  of  Deciduous 
Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  etc. ,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  our 
Traveling  Salesman,  or  write  for  complete 
catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 


5ALEM  ORBGOIN 


>_12th  Street. 


The  largest,  sweetest  and  finest  flavored 
of  all  Almonds.  Trees  we  offer  are  propa- 
gated from  bearing  trees  on  our  grounds. 


<>- 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CAL. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY.  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

 ESTABLISHED  1865.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  of  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.  Originator  and  Introducer  ot  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

fter-If  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  «^,3t«^«^«^«^WATSONvTLLE,  CAL. 


fPEAS  FROM  PUGE/T  SOUND* 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  helped  us  to  develop  some  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
The  <vre  fox  in  a.dva.nce  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  pens,  hrrre  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER.: 
Wo  will  cond  1  ounce  ofecchoffhroo  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  for  1  O  cts.   Send  your  order  today. 

LILLY.  BOGAHDUS  Q  CO..  Dept.  s.  Seattle  on  the  Sound. 
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Deere  Universal  Steel  Lever  Harrow. 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW,  4—5—6  FEET  WIDE. 


2,  3  and  4  Sections,  from  8  to  24  feet  wide* 
Finest  Peg  Tooth  Orchard  Harrow  on  the  market. 

Tooth  Bars  are  made  of  heavy  U  Bar  Steel. 
Side  Bars  made  of  I  Bar  Steel. 

Relief  Spring  on  Lever  preserves  teeth  in  rooty  or  stony  ground. 

R  &  V  Gas,  Gasoline  or  Distilate 

Engines. 


VERTICAL  ENGINES  FROM  I  TO  6  HORSE  POWER. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINES  FROM  3  TO  25  HORSE  POWER. 

Simple  in  construction — Maximum  horse  power  developed  on  minimum  consump- 
tion of  fuel — An  effective  governor  insur  s  a  steady  running  engine  suitable  for 
operating  electric  plants,  cream  separators  or  wh<rcver  pow  r  is  r  quired. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  SA?Au?£EC0' 


OBSERVATION 

has  shown  you  that  the 

CHILLED 
&  STEEL 

are  extensively  used  in  California. 

Our  Successful  Farmers 

will  tell  you  there  are  none  better. 


OLIVER 


PLOWS 


AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD 


THE  OLIVER 


IS  THE  STANDARD 
OF  EXCELLENCE. 


WE  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PLOWS 
FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 


3  &  15  MAIN  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  23  for  Two  Horses.   Works  6 1-2  ft.  and  has  Flexible  Gang  Bars. 


Is  not  a  special  tool,  as  some  have 
supposed;  but,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  general  purpose  harrow  that  will 
do  the  whole  business,  viz: 


IT  WILL  CRUSH,  CUT,  LIFT, 
TURN,  SMOOTH  AND  LEVEL, 
ALL  IN   ONE  OPERATION. 


While  pre-eminently  adapted  for  heavy,  stubborn  land,  it  c  an  be  adjusted  by  means  of  levers  and 
runners  to  do  perfect  work  on  the  lightest  soil.  The  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  Coulters  in- 
sure the  cutting  over  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  (.'round,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  spike,  spring,  or 
pointed  teeth,  there  is  littie,  if  any,  tendency  to  disturb  sod  or  trash  that  has  been  turned  under  by  the 
plow.    It  not  only  prepares  a  perfect  seed  bed.  hut  will  also  cover  seed  in  the  best  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Coulters  all  slope  backw  ards,  thus  presenting  the  least  possible  lesist- 
ance,  and  as  they  are  beveled  and  ground  to  an  edge,  the  draft  i-  reduced  to  n  minimum. 

A  variety  of  sizes  are  made,  working  3  ft.  to  1354  feet  wide,  adapted  to  small  as  well  as  large  farms, 
and  to  the  orchard,  berry  patch  and  garden. 

As  now  made,  the  "Acme"  is  the  cheapest  riding  harrow  in  use— in  fact,  it  costs  about  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  drag,  and  is  therefore  w  ithin  the  reach  of  all  who  have  use  fur  harrow rg. 

Being  made  ent.irelv  of  east  steel  and  wrought  iron,  it  is  practically  indestructible.  Nothmg  but  the 
Coulters  can  possibly  wear,  and  these  are  readily  replaced  at  a  H  itting  cost. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     SACRAMENTO,     LOS  ANGELES, 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 


'■he  l  iu.ken  from  // 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  6. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  February  6,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  SI. 


A  California  Seed  Farm. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  go  with  those 
which  we  have  used  from  time  to  time  in  previous 
issues  to  show  various  phases  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant field  industries  of  California — that  of  grow- 
ing high  class  seeds  for  use  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth.  This  picture  differs  from  others  in  that  it 
discloses  one  of  the  safeguards  employed  by  the  care- 
ful seed  grower  to  keep  his  varieties  distinct.     It  is 


approximately  level  and  of  uniformly  fine  soil,  is  not 
difficult,  and  it  is  of  great  economic,  advantage.  The 
picture  shows  200  acres  of  sweet  peas  grown  by  con- 
tract for  one  of  our  largest  distributors  of  seeds,  and 
is  reproduced  from  the  Seed  Annual  for  1904  of  the 
Cox  Seed  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  This  firm  not  only 
grows  its  own  seeds,  but  also  makes  large  contracts, 
and  thus  employs  a  very  large  acreage  in  securing 
materials  for  a  trade  which  reaches  a  good  way 
around  the  world. 


tions,  the  most  rigid  selection  of  the  best  types  in  the 
gathering  and  the  rejection  of  the  degenerate,  and 
all  these  acts  involve  much  higher  mental  powers  than 
the  simple  growing  of  a  crop  for  food  purposes. 
Upon  the  basis  of  both  goodness  and  mental  effort, 
we  count  seed  growing  one  of  the  highest  of  the  agri- 
cultural arts. 

There  is  another  group  of  reasons  why  we  have 
keen  interest  in  seed  growing  and  aim  to  promote  it. 
The  production  of  exceptionally  fine  seed  is  an  ex- 


Partial  View  of  a  200-Acre  Field  of  Sweet  Peas  Grown  for  the  California  Export  Seed  Trade. 


a  field  of  sweet  peas,  including  many  varieties  of  this 
very  popular  and  highly  improved  flower.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  bands  of  other  growths 
lengthwise  of  the  field,  and  these  are  used  to  keep 
the  varieties  from  being  accidentally  mixed  in  the 
harvesting  operations.  Of  course,  such  barriers 
would  be  too  slight  to  prevent  cross-pollination,  for 
the  bees  would  consider  them  not  worth  notice,  but 
fortunately  the  sweet  pea  is  not  a  flower  which  car- 
ries its  heart  on  its  sleeve,  but  protects  itself  well 
against  intrusion.  Separation  of  varieties  into  well 
barriered  bands  and  persistent  "rogueing"  out  of 
plants  not  true  to  the  particular  type,  are  acts  which 
the  California  seed  grower  undertakes  to  guard  his 
customers  against  accident  and  other  mishaps. 

Another  teaching  of  the  picture  is  the  splendid 
adaptation  of  our  valley  lands  to  the  work  of  seed 
growing.     To  secure  hundreds  of  acres  in  a  place, 


We  have  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  seed 
growing  in  California,  because  the  growth  of  fine  seed 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  agricultural  arts.  The 
seed  contains  the  promise  and  potentiality  of  the 
plant,  and  the  success  of  the  plant,  if  growing  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
vigor,  the  freshness  and  above  all  to  the  traits  of  the 
seed — for  we  use  the  word  trait  to  signify  the  won- 
derful endowment  involved  in  heredity.  To  produce 
a  fine  seed  is,  then,  a  humane  act  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  a  fine  seed  gives  the  crop  of  every 
fellowman  who  secures  it  a  strong  impulse  toward 
success. 

A  diligent,  energetic  and  conscientious  seed 
grower  has,  therefore,  the  quality  of  goodness 
But  to  produce  good  seed  is  not  easy.  It  is  needful 
to  secure  the  best  ancestry,  the  most  vigorous  imme- 
diate parentage,  the  most  favorable  growing  condi- 


ponent  of  the  most  desirable  soil  and  weather  condi- 
tions. The  abundance  of  plant  food,  the  length  of 
the  growing  season,  the  absence  of  enemies  and  dis- 
eases are  all  to  be  fairly  predicated  upon  the  showing 
of  a  fine  seed  sample.  Agriculturally,  it  is  a  case  in 
which,  by  their  works,  ye  shall  know  them.  The  fact 
that  California  is  now  producing  seeds  of  fruits, 
grains,  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  world's  trade, 
to  an  extent  and  in  a  variety  which  no  other  State  or 
country  rivals,  is  indisputable  testimony  to  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  State  and  the  advauced  agri- 
cultural skill  of  our  people  which  in  these  days  of 
California  glorification  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Seed  growing  is  largely  pursued  in  the  coast  dis" 
trict  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  business  is  con- 
stantly increasing  through  the  best  coast  valleys 
from  Santa  Clara  valley  of  the  bay  district  to  Santa 
Clara  valley  of  southern  California. 
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The  Week. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
prophecy  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  for  rain,  evi- 
dently based  upon  movements  not  in  sight  from  this 
point,  for  the  sky  still  has  its  brightest  smile  and  the 
wind  is  in  a  dry  quarter.  Next  to  getting  the  rain 
which  all  desire,  the  best  thing  is  to  have  reason  to 
expect  it,  and  therefore  the  longer  sight  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  very  welcome.  A  good,  soaking 
rain  would  put  a  new  face  on  everything  and  every- 
body, for  the  year  is  so  far  advanced  that  rain  will 
bring  warmth  and  advance  growth,  which  is  still 
very  scant,  even  where  considerable  moisture  has 
been  received.  In  preparation  for  rapid  advance, 
dry  sowing  is  being  risked  by  some  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  moisture  conditions  are  still  those 
of  late  autumn,  and  where  the  growing  season  is 
likely  to  be  very  short.  Under  such  conditions  the 
plant  which  reaches  a  goal  must  have  an  early  start. 

Speculative  wheat  is  booming  in  Chicago,  but  no 
notable  effect  is  produced  here  by  the  Eastern  condi- 
tions. But  little  spot  wheat  is  offering  and  shippers 
are  not  very  active  after  that.  There  has  been  one 
clearance — a  cargo  of  mixed  barley  and  wheat,  with 
about  four-fifths  of  the  former.  There  have  been  con- 
siderable shipments  of  flour  to  China.  Spot  barley 
is  unchanged;  some  barley  taken  on  contract  is  being 
unloaded  a  little  below  quotations.  Oats  are  firm 
and  corn  has  advanced  in  sympathy  with  Eastern 
prices.  Lima,  pink  and  red  beans  are  especially  firm. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  unchanged.  Hay  is  strong 
and  some  kinds  higher;  5300  bales  started  for  the 
islands  this  week.  All  meats  are  firm  except  veal, 
which  is  cheapened  by  the  disposition  to  sell  calves 
from  the  south  because  of  short  feed.  Fancy  fresh 
butter  is  in  light  supply  and  firm.  The  cheese  mar- 
ket is  heavy  and  weak  with  old  stock.  Eggs  are 
doing  well,  the  shipping  demand  taking  the  surplus. 
A  car  a  day  of  Eastern  poultry  has  been  the  rate  for 
the  last  two  weeks  and  only  fine  young  chickens  are 
doing  well.  Potatoes  have  been  strong,  but  are  now 
weaker,  though  most  of  those  in  sight  are  held  by 
speculators;  some  are  going  to  Manila.  Onions  are 
higher;  light  receipts,  with  a  good  demand.  Good 
large  Navels  are  in  demand,  while  lemons  are  quiet 
and  weak.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  apples 
at  unchanged  prices.  Some  asparagus  is  appearing. 
Dried  fruits  are  doing  little  locally,  but  shipments 
are  proceeding;  170,000  pounds  of  prunes  have  gone 
to  Europe — half  and  half  to  Germany  and  Holland — 
and  some  mixed  dried  fruits  to  British  Columbia. 
Raisin  prices  have  been  changed  slightly  to  bring  the 
report  even  with  the  facts.  Nuts  are  quiet,  with 
Chile  walnuts  selling  at  low  prices.  Honey  is  quiet 
and  unchanged.  Hops  are  very  firm,  with  20,000 
pounds  on  the  way  to  India.  Wool  here  is  inactive, 
though  in  good  shape  at  the  East  and  abroad. 

Those  who  have  not  realized  all  they  hoped  for  with 


some  fruits  this  year  may  get  some  comfort  from  ihe 
consciousness  that  they  are  not  alone  in  repining. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  a  leading  Eastern  fruit  man  and 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  pub- 
lishes the  following: 

If  1903  had  been  left  off  the  calendar,  or  American 
fruit  growers  with  all  their  plants  and  trees  could 
have  slept  over  until  1904,  many  think  it  might  have 
been  as  well !  While  there  have  been  satisfactory 
results  with  some  fruits  in  a  few  favored  sections, 
frosts,  drought,  floods  and  unseasonable  conditions 
generally  cut  the  heart  out  of  both  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  1903  fruit  crop,  and  even  for  growth  of 
trees  and  plants  the  season  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Insect  and  fungous  troubles,  grass  and  weeds,  were 
all  in  abundant  evidence,  and  the  year  has  been  one 
without  cash  profit,  yet  rich  in  splendid  experience 
to  those  who  are  in  the  fruit  business  to  stay,  and 
who  work  with  their  eyes  open. 

Farther  along  in  his  publication  Mr.  Hale  has  a 
few  words  which  we  commend  to  the  few  offending 
friends  who  are  so  freely  voicing  lamentations  on  the 
fruit  outlook.    They  are  worth  reading: 

With  ever-increasing  prosperity  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  constantly  seeking  new  outside  investments, 
and  in  recent  years  many  supposedly  intelligent  peo- 
ple have  invested  freely  in  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  a  whole  lot  of  incorporated  dishonesty,  with  the 
present  probability  of  losing  it  all;  while,  had  the 
same  money  been  invested  in  fruit  lands  and  their  de- 
velopment, the  capital  would  have  been  secure,  and 
the  dividends  far  greater  than  the  average  of  our 
manufacturing  or  commercial  enterprises  produce. 
The  best  business  in  sight  to-day  for  energetic,  edu- 
cated young  men  and  women,  if  they  love  the  soil  and 
the  trees  and  plants  that  can  be  grown  thereon,  is 
commercial  horticulture  in  the  northeastern  United 
States. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  California. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  success  thus  far  in  the  effort 
to  move  the  quarantine  line  south  far  enough  to  al- 
low shipment  of  cattle  from  scanty  southern  pastures 
to  the  northern  counties.  The  State  Veterinarian 
has  been  in  conference  with  the  southern  owners  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  are  doing  all  they  can  with  the  National  au 
thorities  who  hold  this  line.  Possibly  all  readers  may 
not  know  that  at  one  time  the  quarantine  lines  of  the 
National  Government  took  in  all  of  California. 
Gradually,  as  the  Texas  fever  has  been  stamped  out, 
the  limit  of  quarantine  has  been  moved  southward, 
and  now  the  northern  counties  generally  are  exempt 
from  quarantine.  In  the  north  the  greater  share  of  the 
rain  of  this  exceptionally  dry  winter  has  fallen.  In 
the  south,  where  the  quarantine  is  still  effective, 
there  is  great  need  for  some  change,  so  that  stock 
can  be  moved  northward  to  pasture.  The  quaran- 
tine holds  against  the  counties  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Orange,  Riverside  and  San  Diego.  In 
the  counties  of  Merced,  Madera,  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Monterey  cattle  are  freely  moved  after  special  in- 
spection, which  is  a  relaxation  of  the  former  regula- 
tions. It  seems  reasonable  that  the  line  should  be 
dropped  for  a  limited  time  and  cattle  allowed  to 
move  under  restrictions  which  will  keep  them  from 
contact  with  other  cattle. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  has  been  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  asparagus 
rust  in  California  since  last  spring,  has  prepared  a 
preliminary  report  which  arrives  just  as  we  go  to 
press  and  of  which  the  details  must  abide  until  our 
next  issue.  Prof.  Smith  has  not  reached  conclusions 
which  encourage  one  to  expect  easy  handling  of  the 
disease  or  arrest  of  its  inroads.  In  fact,  he  says, 
unquestionably  a  large  acreage  of  old  beds  is  already 
ost,  and  growers,  canners  and  handlers  of  aspara- 
gus generally  should  prepare  themselves  to  expect 
short  crops  and  more  or  less  readjustment  of  the  busi- 
ness. Prices  are  bound  to  rise,  the  demand  will  in- 
crease as  the  supply  decreases,  but  the  cost 
of  production  will  become  greater,  labor 
troubles  will  come  in,  and  the  asparagus 
business  will  probably  never  again  be  what  it  has 
been  in  this  State  for  easy  profits.  Growers  who  can 
readily  substitute  some  other  fairly  profitable  crop 
for  their  asparagus  are  advised  to  begin  to  do  so,  as 
it  may  prove  much  to  their  advantage.  This  applies 
particularly  to  those  with  a  small  acreage  of  valuable 
land  who  can  not  readily  start  new  beds  of  aspar- 
agus. Persons  of  no  experience  in  growing  the  crop 
who  are  thinking  of  planting  any  considerable  acre- 
age, attracted  by  the  profits  of  the  business  of  the 


past,  are  most  strongly  advised  not  to  do  so.  The 
day  of  bonanza  asparagus  farming  has  passed,  and 
only  the  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
specialist  can  hope  to  cope  with  present  conditions. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  fight  for  asparagus, 
but  we  have  had  to  fight  for  other  things  before  now 
and  have  brought  injury  under  control. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peanuts  and  Bouschets. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  be  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  raising  of  peanuts,  their  care,  and 
whether  or  not  they  need  irrigation.  My  soil  is  a 
heavy,  sandy  loam.  Is  the  Petit  Bouschet  a  profit- 
able grape  to  grow  in  this  soil  ?  Is  it  a  heavy 
bearer  ? — Subscriber,  Lodi. 

Peanuts  are  readily  grown  on  a  light  loam,  with  or 
without  irrigation  according  to  rainfall.  The  nuts 
are  planted  early  in  May,  generally  in  rows  3  to  4 
feet  apart,  dropping  the  nuts  about  15  inches  apart 
in  the  row  and  covering  3  or  4  inches  so  as  to  start 
the  seed  in  moist  soil,  and  cultivate  like  corn,  keeping 
the  ground  loose  and  clean.  The  fruiting  spikes  enter 
the  loose  sort  and  form  the  crop.  It  is  not  desir- 
able to  cover  the  bloom  as  sometimes  advised.  If 
the  soil  retains  moisture  enough  so  that  the  growth 
is  good  and  of  good  color  irrigation  is  not  necessary — 
in  fact,  the  crop  is  usually  better  if  irrigation  is  not 
required,  as  the  nuts  are  apt  to  be  better  shaped 
and  better  color. 

The  Petit  Bouschet  is  a  good  bearer  in  a  good 
loam.  It  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Alicante  Bous- 
chet, but  in  some  places  may  be  more  profitable. 

Hot  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur. 

To  the  Editor: — I  ask  for  information  as  to  apply- 
ing the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  spray  hot.  What  I 
want  is  a  description  of  some  cheap  apparatus  to 
keep  it  hot  after  it  is  once  ready  to  use.  Every  one 
in  this  neighborhood,  myself  included,  has  always  put 
it  on  cold.  We  have  simply  boiled  up  enough  to  last 
two  or  three  days  and  spray  until  it  was  used  up.  I 
only  have  about  four  acres  of  bearing  trees,  so  I 
would  not  care  to  spend  any  great  amount;  probably 
$30  would  be  the  limit  for  fixtures  above  what  I  now 
have.  I  have  a  pump  for  one  or  two  lines  of  hose, 
and  wo  Id  mount  it  on  a  vineyard  truck  or  sled. — 
H.  R.  S.,  Selma. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  spray  hot  while  it  is  in  the  tank  on  the  sled  or 
wagon,  nor  is  it  thought  to  be  necessary  to  have 
such  provided  you  fill  the  tank  right  from  the  boiling 
kettle  and  proceed  with  the  work  as  rapidly  as  you 
can  until  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  used  up.  There 
is  no  danger  in  starting  too  hot,  for  the  spray  cools 
quickly  when  it  leaves  the  nozzle.  The  wash  in  the 
kettle  should  be  kept  hot  and  only  enough  for  a  day's 
work  should  be  boiled  up  usually.  If  the  material  is 
allowed  to  get  cold  some  of  the  contents  will  solidify 
on  cooling  and  settle  out  of  the  liquid,  and  the  wash 
will  then  lose  much  of  its  efficacy.  Make  it  fresh  and 
keep  it  hot  if  you  wish  to  reach  the  fullest  efficiency. 

The  San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  the  history  of 
the  San  Jose  scale,  its  habits,  etc.,  and  the  most 
effective  spray  and  how  to  make  it? — Reader,  Los 
Gatos. 

The  San  Jose  scale  came  to  California  from  Japan. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  It  occurs  on 
the  bark  as  a  minute  black  or  grey  scale  of  roundish 
form,  which  is  the  female  and  most  commonly  seen. 
The  young  scale  is  brought  forth  alive  and  appears 
continuously  through  quite  a  long  period  from  spring 
to  autumn,  being  most  abundant  in  the  early  part  of 
the  growing  season,  when  it  is  apt  to  run  out  and 
locate  an  the  fruit,  causing  red  spots,  which  render 
it  unsalable.  The  best  way  to  destroy  the  scale  is 
the  winter  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash, 
which  is  described  in  detail  on  another  page  of  this 

issue.   

Peach  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  work  four  acres  of 
almonds  to  peaches  and  would  like  yellow  freestones 
if  possible.— Will  you  advise  me  ?— W.  J.  B.  Martin, 
Shasta  county. 

Peaches  will  take  well  on  almonds  by  ordinary  top- 
grafting  methods  well  applied,  and  will  make  a  good 
growth  if  the  almond  trees  are  thrifty.  The  most 
popular  commercial  yellow  freestones  for  drying  and 
canning  are  Muir,  Lovell  and  Salway,  ripening  in 
succession,  and  therefore  easy  to  handle.  Of  course 
there  are  many  other  varieties  locally  popular. 
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Going  into  California  Fruit  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Owing  to  illness  in  my  family  I 
am  advised  to  move  to  California.  Having  a  few 
thousand  dollars  I  would  like  to  engage  in  some 
branch  of  fruit  growing.  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  business.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  ways 
of  growing  fruits  in  your  State,  the  best  places  for 
fruit  growing,  average  profits,  risks,  etc.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  with  $5000  it  will  be  possible  to 
establish  a  paying  fruit  farm  in  a  reasonably  short 
time. — Amateur,  Baltimore,  Md. 

First,  it  may  be  said  that  people  are  doing  con- 
tinually just  what  you  propose  to  do  and  are  suc- 
ceeding. Very  much  depends,  however,  on  the 
selection  of  good  land  with  enough  water,  either  by 
irrigation  or  rainfall,  and  usually  the  ability  and  will 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  outside  work  for  one's  self. 
Five  thousand  dollars  is  rather  a  small  capital,  un- 
less one  begins  with  unimproved  land,  somewhat  dis- 
tant perhaps  from  towns,  and  is  able  to  command  in- 
come enough  for  family  support  while  the  trees  are 
coming  into  bearing.  If  one  is  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices,  and  put  forth  the  effort  necessary,  success 
can  be  attained  as  it  is  continually  being  attained. 
Once  in  a  while  there  will  be  a  chance  quite  near  a 
town  to  make  a  good  purchase  of  a  bearing  orchard 
which  will  yield  an  income,  but  as  a  rule  prices  of 
bearing  orchards  of  profitable  fruit  are  so  high  that 
one  could  buy  very  little  with  $5000.  Prices  of  such 
orchard  mi^ht  be  quoted  all  the  way  from  $250  to 
$1000  an  acre,  while  bare  land  with  water  would  be 
worth  from  $50  to  $150,  according  to  location. 

As  for  average  cost  of  production  and  average 
profits,  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  There  are  some  in- 
vestments that  are  very  profitable  and  some  that 
have  yielded  nothing  but  expense,  and  the  risks  are 
considerable  if  one  is  to  depend  entirely  upon  hired 
labor  and  has  no  knowledge  of  the  business  to  direct 
him.  How  California  fruits  are  grown  and  the  kinds 
of  land  which  suit  them  best  can  be  ascertained  by 
our  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  because  it  has  been  written  with  special 
reference  to  supplying  information  of  this  kind,  but 
we  have  refrained  from  giving  any  figures  on  the 
cost  of  production  and  possible  profit  because  much 
of  this  is  determined,  not  by  the  fruit,  nor  by  the 
land,  but  by  the  man.  You  ought  before  investi- 
gating visit  the  places  you  have  in  mind  and  get  all 
the  information  you  can  by  inquiry  and  by  observa- 
tion. As  said  at  the  beginning,  there  are  very  many 
small  places  which  are  very  profitable  and  satisfac- 
tory; at  the  same  time  there  are  others  which  yield 
nothing  but  disappointment. 

Wheat  or  Egyptian  Corn  for  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  resolve  a  question 
for  me  as  to  the  relative  heating  qualities  of  wheat 
and  Egyptian  corn  when  used  for  food  for  poultry  ? 
— H.  O.  Y.,  Oakley. 

The  composition  of  the  two  grains  you  mention,  as 
determined  by  analysis  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Experiment  Station,  is  as  follows: 


Wheat  

Egyptian  corn 


Protein, 
...  95 


Carbohydrates.  Pat. 

49  9  1.4 
64  3  3 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  corn,  being 
heavier  in  carbohydrates  and  fat,  is  the  more  heat- 
ing, and  being  lighter  in  protein,  is  less  valuable  in 
the  materials  which  promote  strength  and  rapid 
growth.  If  used  with  alfalfa  or  other  food  rich  in 
protein  the  Egyptian  corn  will  more  quickly  balance 
the  ration.  Fed  by  itself  wheat  is  considerably  bet- 
ter to  promote  growth,  egg  laying,  etc. 


Walnut  on  Locust. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  paper  of  January  2,  1904, 
you  publish  the  statement  of  a  party  having  seen 
English  walnut  grafts  growing  on  locust  trees.  You 
make  no  comments  on  this  previously  unheard  of 
feat.  Believing  that  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
and  feeling  that  you  would  not  knowingly  print  an 
article  that  would  mislead  your  readers,  and  as  the 
time  is  drawing  near  for  walnut  grafting,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  article  and  ask  if  such  a  freak 
has  ever  really  been  accomplished. — Walter  G. 
Read,  Davisville. 

When  a  correspondent  says  he  has  seen  a  thing  it 
is  not  parliamentary  to  say  he  hasn't.  The  polite 
thing  is  to  keep  quiet,  and  one  can  afford  to  do  that 
where  the  saying  does  not  impeach  the  honor  or 
character  of  the  bearer  or  those  for  whom  he  can 
claim  the  right  to  speak.  As  Mr.  Read  forces  the 
issue,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  we  believe 
our  correspondent  who  says  he  saw  walnut  grafts 


growing  on  locust  stumps  was  either  mistaken  or 
that  such  grafts  on  such  stock  might  be  making  a 
temporary  growth,  which  often  happens  without  last- 
ing affinity  between  the  two  woods.  If  he  was  mis- 
taken, as  seems  likely,  the  probability  is  that  he  saw 
English  walnut  scions  growing  on  old  California  black 
walnut  trunks,  which  are  much  like  the  locusts  in  ap- 
pearance. We  have  no  idea  that  the  English  walnut 
will  do  anything  but  make  a  bluff  at  growing  on  a 
locust,  even  if  it  will  do  that. 


Alfalfa  Seeding. 

To  the  Editor: — In  sowing  alfalfa  in  California  is  it 
customary  to  sow  in  drills  or  broadcast  ?  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  drill  method  has  been  practically 
abandoned  in  most  countries,  at  least  as  far  as  leav- 
ing space  for  cultivation  or  weeding  between  the 
rows  while  young  is  concerned.  The  method  now  be- 
ing practiced  in  Cape  Colony  is  to  sow  broadcast  and 
to  mow  the  crop  when  about  6  inches  high,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  weeds  from  seeding,  when  the  Lucerne 
is  able  to  make  a  stronger  new  growth  than  the 
weeds  which  have  been  cut  off. — Enquirer,  Pre- 
toria, Transvaal. 

Alfalfa  is  broadcasted  as  evenly  as  possible  with 
the  idea  of  getting  as  full  a  stand  of  the  plants  as 
possible.  It  is  never  sown  in  drills  with  the  idea  of 
cultivation,  nor  is  it  drilled  in  close  rows  as  grain  is, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  seed  as  little  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  seed  is  not  even 
harrowed  in  as  broadcast  grain  is,  but  is  very  lightly 
brushed  in  with  home  made  brush  harrows  generally. 
The  new  alfalfa  is  mown  here  before  it  gets  very  high 
as  with  you,  to  discourage  weed  growth,  and  so  is 
the  old  alfalfa,  for  foxtail  and  some  other  weeds 
grow  rapidly  at  a  lower  temperature  than  alfalfa 
requires  for  rapid  growth.  As  the  heat  increases 
with  the  advancing  season,  the  alfalfa  becomes 
cleaner,  unless  it  is  infested  with  melilotus  and  a  few 
other  rank  growing  pests.  Ordinary  weeds  are  kept 
down  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  alfalfa. 


A  Longer  Catechism  on  Cows  and  Silage. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions?  Farming  in  California  is  a  new 
business  to  me  and  I  have  much  to  learn.  Your  val- 
uable paper  is  one  of  my  best  sources  of  information: 

1.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  silo  for  two 
cows?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  more  than  two. 

It  is  not. 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  ensilage  to  cows  the  year 
through,  instead  of  putting  them  on  pasture  part  of 
the  year? 

It  is  not.  Silage  is  supplementary  to  pasturage; 
it  goes  well  with  dry  feed,  alfalfa  hay,  etc. 

3.  Do  you  think  alfalfa  would  make  better  food  for 
cows  if  made  into  hay  than  if  made  into  ensilage? 

Yes;  as  a  rule. 

4.  How  much  land  would  be  required  to  grow 
enough  corn  for  ensilage  for  a  cow  for  a  year? 

It  depends,  of  course,  upon  how  good  the  land  is 
and  how  much  corn  you  get.  An  average  of  good 
crops  would  be  15  tons  per  acre.  One  cow  at  40 
pounds  per  day  for  six  months  would  be  about  3J  tons. 

5.  How  large  should  a  silo  be  made  that  would  con- 
tain enough  ensilage  for  two  cows  for  a  year? 

You  can  figure  that  out.  Two  cows  would  eat  7 
tons,  and  silage  weighs  on  the  average  40  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  A  silo  of  suitable  size  for  two  cows  is  too 
small  to  work  well. 

6.  What  material  is  best  for  building  a  silo?  Can 
a  silo  be  bought — that  is,  do  manufacturers  of  dairy 
supplies  build  them — and,  if  so,  are  they  better  than 
home-made  silos? — Tenderfoot,  Sacramento. 

Silos  are  usually  made  of  wood  and  usually  built  on 
the  place.  Good  stave  silos  are,  however,  built  by 
the  parties  who  make  water  tanks. 


Death  of  Fruit  Trees  From  Old  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  correspondent,  P.  D. ,  of 
San  Jose,  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have, 
for  a  long  time,  lost  prune  trees  from  root  rot.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  plant  prune  trees,  or  in  fact  any  stone 
fruit  except  cherries,  where  the  trees  die  out  in  this 
way.  Pears  and  apples  grow  well  in  such  places. 
We  find  that  this  root  rot  occurs  in  a  rich  sandy 
loam  soil;  where  the  soil  is  a  fairly  stiff  clay  we  are 
not  troubled  with  it. — Temple  Wightman,  Skyland. 

This  observation  is  very  valuable.  A  light  soil  evi- 
dently favors  the,  development  of  a  form  of  decay 
which  is  spread  by  contact;  the  heavy  soil  with  its 
greater  amount  of  moisture  and  less  air  promotes 
more  rapid  decay  and  one  less  dangerous  to  the  roots 
of  new  trees. 


Pruning  Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  directions  for  trim- 
ming and  thinning  loganberries  and  Mammoth 
blackberries. — W.  S.,  Elk  Grove. 

We  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Dec.  19  last.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  all  the  canes  which  fruited 
last  year — saving  all  which  grew  last  summer.  If 
they  have  run  out  inconveniently  long  they  can  be 
cut  back  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to  force  out 
the  lower  buds  into  fruiting  laterals.  If  no  great 
length  was  attained  last  summer  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shorten  in,  except  perhaps  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  extreme  ends  as  seems  thin  and  not  well-ripened, 
for  the  fruit  from  such  tips  will  be  inferior.  If  there 
is  much  new  growth  that  the  vine  is  likely  to  be 
overcrowded  with  fruiting  laterals,  remove  some  of 
the  canes.  The  growth  of  the  Mammoth  is  similar 
to  the  Logan  and  the  handling  would  also  be  similar. 
Of  course  the  treatment  of  both  of  them  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  of  their  growth  along  a  wire  or 
trellis  or  allowed  to  run  along  a  ridge. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  i,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
light  northerly  winds.  Light  frosts  occurred  daily. 
Early  sown  grain  is  looking  well  and  making  rapid 
growth,  but  the  late  sown  is  coming  up,  and  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  rain.  Grass  is  growing  rapidly  and 
green  feed  is  abundant.  Plowing,  seeding  and  orchard 
cultivating  are  progressing.  The  acreage  in  grain  is  re- 
ported large,  and  at  present  the  outlook  is  good  for  at 
least  an  average  crop.  The  acreage  in  fruit  trees  and 
grape  vines  is  being  considerably  increased.  Pruning 
continues  in  oi-chards  and  vineyards.  The  soil  is  becom- 
ing somewhat  dry  and  rain  will  be  needed  soon. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  cool, 
frosty  nights  in  most  places.  The  frosts  have  caused  no 
damage,  but  crop  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  contin- 
ued cold  weather.  In  the  central  and  northern  sections 
grain  and  grass  are  in  excellent  condition  and  prospects 
are  good  for  fully  average  crops  ;  green  feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  doing  well.  In  the  southern  districts  crop 
conditions  were  slightly  improved  by  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  but  heavy  rain  is  needed  very  soon  to  ensure 
fair  crops  ;  green  feed  is  scarce  and  cattle  are  suffering. 
Work  is  progressing  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  in 
the  central  and  northern  sections  prospects  are  good  for 
large  yields  of  deciduous  fruits. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  clear,  cool  weather  with  frequent  frosts  pre- 
vailed during  the  week.  No  damage  has  been  reported 
from  the  frosts.  Grain  and  green  feed  are  making  very 
little  progress,  owing  to  the  cool,  dry  weather.  Rain  is 
badly  needed  in  all  sections.  In  the  north  portion  seed- 
ing continues  and  some  summer  fallowing  is  being  done, 
but  in  the  southern  and  central  portions  the  ground  is 
too  dry  to  work.  Pruning  and  cleaning  orchards  and 
vineyards  continue.  More  pumping  plants  are  being  in- 
stalled in  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley.  Feed  is 
very  scarce  in  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
valley,  and  stock  are  suffering. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  clear,  with  cool 
nights  and  frequent  frosts.  A  minimum  temperature  of 
25°  occurred  at  Poway  on  the  2S)th.  Some  farmers  are 
dry  seeding,  trusting  to  future  rains  to  make  crops. 
The  early  sown  grain  has  not  come  up,  and  prospects 
for  even  a  partial  crop  are  not  encouraging,  except  in 
places  where  irrigation  water  can  be  obtained.  Pastur- 
age has  failed  in  most  sections,  and  dry  feed  is  scarce  and 
high  priced.  Cattle  are  in  very  poor  condition.  It  is 
reported  that  citrus  fruits  have  not  been  damaged  by 
frost.  Orang9  shipments  are  light,  owing  to  cold 
weather  in  the  East. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, February  3,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last   Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

.00 

33.32 

38.52 

25  92 

56 

34 

Red  Bluff  

'  .00 

13.G0 

!6  41 

15  05 

72 

34 

Sacramento  

.00 

5.22 

10.27 

11.37 

62 

34 

.00 

7.10 

10  63 

14  00 

62 

44 

Fresno  

.00 

1.46 

5.42 

4  94 

70 

32 

.00 

0.42 

1.72 

2.65 

66 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

1.90 

9.77 

12  38 

74 

32 

.00 

0.57 

7  64 

9.39 

80 

38 

San  Diego  

.00 

0.45 

7.59 

4.07 

74 

42 

.00 

0.66 

1 .47 

2.07 

74 

32 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Calimyrna  Fig. 


By  Geohuk  C.  KoEDlMi,  at  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  year  1900  marked  a  new  era  in  the  fig  in- 
dustry in  California.  In  that  season  the  first  Smyrna 
figs  were  produced,  being  six  tons  of  dried  figs.  In 
1901  twenty-five  tons  were  harvested  and  in  1902 
thirty-eight  tons,  and  this  year  the  crop  increased  to 
sixty-five.  Such  success  closely  following  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  blastophaga  or  fig  wasp  should  have 
convinced  the  most  skeptical  that  the  business  of 
growing  the  true  commercial  fig  in  California  was 
firmly  established. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  anything  new  and  outside  of  that  which  people 
are  accustomed  to  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  this 
has  been  amply  illustrated  in  the  fig  business. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  predicted  by  the  know-alls 
that  the  bugs  would  die  during  the  first  cold  snap 
that  was  experienced. 

When  the  prediction  was  not  verified  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Smyrna  figs  would  not  bear  like  the 
Adriatics,  and  some  of  my  solicitous  friends  even 
went  so  far  as  to  credit  me  with  scientific  knowledge, 
one  thing  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  possess,  saying 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  any  one  else  to  engage  in 
the  business  on  account  of  the  many  complications  in 
connection  with  it.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  in 
growing  the  Smyrna  fig  in  California  ought  to  set  at 
rest  once  and  for  all  the  pessimistic  reports  which 
have  been  circulated. 

During  the  past  season  a  careful  and  accurate  ac- 
count was  kept  of  the  labor  of  distributing  the  pro- 
fichi  or  June  crop  of  Capri  figs.  Over  200,000  of 
these  figs  were  distributed  in  our  orchard,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1.15  per  acre.  More  figs  were  really  dis- 
tributed than  necessary,  but  having  a  good  supply 
on  hand  it  was  concluded  best  to  distribute  them. 
This,  then,  is  the  only  additional  expense  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  of  the  true  commercial  fig, 
and  it  is  such  a  small  matter  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  drying  and  handling  of  the  Smyrna  fig,  or 
"  Calimyrna,"  as  we  have  designated  the  true  fig  of 
commerce,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Smyrna 
varieties,  costs  considerably  less  than  the  drying  of 
the  white  Adriatics. 

The  opening  prices  for  dried  Adriatics  this  season 
was  3A  cents  per  pound — an  inflated  price,  by  the 
way,  brought  about  by  competition  among  the  local 
packers  and  not  warranted  by  the  market  price  of 
the  packed  goods.  This  price  has  steadily  declined 
until  to-day  figs  of  this  variety  can  be  bought  at  11 
cents  a  pound,  with  practically  no  market  justifying 
this  price. 

Calimyrna  figs  sold  at  (!  cents  per  pound  delivered 
in  the  sweatbox.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  they 
will  always  bring  this  price.  They  will,  however, 
always  have  a  value  in  the  commercial  world,  based 
on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  many  factors 
in  their  favor.  Deliveries  can  be  made  a  month 
earlier,  and  our  goods  will  be  put  up  with  more  care, 
will  be  cleaner,  and  last  but  not  least,  they  will  be 
packed  in  attractive  packages,  all  of  which  will  tend 
to  give  them  the  lead. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  cursory  observer 
that  the  success  which  California  has  attained  in 
fruit  growing  is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  of 
her  taking  the  best  of  certain  fruits  grown  in  the  old 
world  and  under  our  more  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions and  improved  methods  of  handling  and  pack- 
ing creating  a  demand  which  has  become  permanent. 

Individual  success  in  growing  figs,  or  any  other 
variety  of  fruit,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  start- 
ing with  the  right  variety.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  the  citrus  business  of  California 
if  the  Australian  navel  had  never  been  introduced 
and  mixed  with  the  genuine  Washington  navel. 

There  is  hardly  an  old-established  orchard  which 
has  not  more  or  less  mixtures  in  it.  These  oranges 
naturally  drift  into  the  market  and  their  inferiority 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  true  navel,  causing 
annoyance  and  loss  to  packer  and  grower  alike. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  is  liable  to  arise  in  the 
growing  of  figs  unless  growers  exercise  proper  pre- 
cautions,. -It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  earlier 
importations  of  Smyrna  fig  cuttings  into  California 
have  been  found  to  be  badly  mixed.  No  less  than 
four  varieties  have  been  found  growing  on  the  VTina 
ranch  alone.  All  of  this  would  indicate  that  the  cut- 
tings sent  from  Smyrna  were  most  likely  taken 
from  a  fig  garden  (the  name  applied  to  all  fig  or- 
chards in  Asia  Minor)  started  from  seed,  otherwise 
there  could  not  have  been  so  many  varieties  among 
the  trees  still  to  be  found  growingin  California. 

In  my  travels  through  the  fig  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  I  took  particular  pains  to  inspect  a  number  of 
orchards,  and  it  was  only  in  rare  instances  that  I 
found  any  vane ty  outside  of  the  Lop  Injir,  which  is 
identical  with  the  variety  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  "Calimyrna"  in  California.  Occasion- 
ally a  Kassaba  was  found  growing  among  the  Lop 
lnjir  figs,  but  very  few  of  any  other  varieties  with 
which  I  was  familiar  were  to  be  seen. 

If  steps  are  taken  promptly  to  graft  all  the  Adri- 


atic varieties  of  figs  into  the  Calimyrna  it  will  only 
be  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  California  will  be 
shipping  fully  as  many  tons  of  this  variety  as  she  is 
of  Adriatics  to-day. 


Profits  on  Olives. 


To  the  Editor  : — In  an  article  of  your  last  issue 
entitled  "  Profitable  Olive  Growing,"  the  oil  should 
have  been  valued  at  $3  per  gallon  instead  of  $8,  or  $264 
per  acre.  While  the  figures  show  a  handsome  profit, 
they  do  not  give  those  not  posted  in  olive  culture 
much  of  an  idea  of  what  is  possible  to  realize  from  an 
acre  of  olives.  If  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated 
and  well  fertilized,  it  is  possible  to  more  than  double 
the  net  profits  on  Mr.  Gray's  place  of  $2t>4  per  acre 
As  you  will  note,  there  is  only  about  three  gallons  per 
tree — a  very  li»ht  crop.  Those  same  trees  are 
capable  of  producing  ten  gallons  of  pickled  olives  per 
tree  with  proper  care.  The  writer  being  interested 
in  the  fruit  business  in  El  Dorado,  Placer  and  Butte 
counties,  has  had  an  opportunity  while  making  trips 
to  the  different  ranches  to  see  what  may  be  done. 
There  are  many  thousand  acres  of  just  as  good  land 
along  the  foothills  from  Butte  to  Sacramento  county 
as  Judge  Gray's  that  can  be  had  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate.  There  olives  and 
oranges,  and  in  fact  almost  everything,  including 
alfalfa,  may  be  raised  profitably,  if  handled  scientifi- 
cally, but  as  it  is,  so  many  come  in  and  buy  a  piece 
of  land  who  do  not  know  what  to  plant,  or  how  to 
care  for  their  trees,  and  in  a  short  time  are  discour- 
aged and  want  to  sell.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  get 
people  to  come  here  as  long  as  this  goes  on,  for  many 
who  come  have  friends  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
They  write  to  them  and  tell  them  of  their  failures, 
while,  if  they  were  successful,  they  would  write  and 
advise  their  friends  to  come  and  join  them  in  the 
land  where  everything  can  be  grown  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  a  family.  There  should  be  a  commit- 
tee in  every  locality,  composed  of  prosperous  farm- 
ers, whose  business  it  should  be  to  advise  and  see 
that  each  newcomer  is  not  deceived,  but  shown  how 
and  what  to  plant  and  also  how  to  cultivate,  and,  in 
fact,  shown  how  to  make  a  success. 

There  are  olive  groves  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
that  can  be  grafted  over  and  in  three  years  made  to 
pay  handsome  profits.  What  is  true  of  olives  is  also 
true  of  orange  and  other  trees.  It  is  possible  to 
make  those  yellow  orange  trees  look  green  and  healthy 
in  a  short  time.  You  ask  how  it  can  be  done.  Get 
some  scientific  man  to  show  you;  also  subscribe  for 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  follow  the  advice  given 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  you  are  making  a  success 
instead  of  a  failure.  L.  W.  Leak. 

Auburn,  Cal. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Control  of  the  Codlin  Moth. 


By  C.  W.  Woodwokth  of  the  University  of  California  at  the 
Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association  in  Portland. 

At  the  Spokane  meeting  of  this  Association  the 
writer  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  one  of  the  lesser  known  fruit  pests,  the 
peach  worm,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  University  of  California  in  co- 
operation with  the  peach  growers  of  Placer  county, 
Cal.  To-day  we  will  review  some  of  the  results  of 
another  co-operative  effort,  this  time  against  the 
best  known  and  most  dreaded  fruit  pest,  the  codlin 
moth,  in  which  the  apple  growers  of  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley have  participated. 

Co-operative  Work.—  The  plan  of  co-operative 
work  in  entomology  has  proven  so  satisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view  that  it  has  come  to  be  the  regu- 
lar policy  of  the  California  Experiment  Station. 
When  we  receive  requests  for  assistance  in  fighting 
insects,  if  the  ordinary  methods  have  not  proved 
satisfactory,  we  must  believe  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  somewhere  that  must  be  supplied  before 
the  insect  will  be  controlled.  \\  here  the  losses  are 
great  enough  to  justify  an  investigation  we  reply 
that  if  the  grower  or  community  considers  the  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  make  them  willing  to 
co-operate  with  us,  we  will  place  a  man  in  the  field 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  facts  necessary  for  a 
mastery  of  the  insect. 

The  usual  arrangement  is  for  the  University  to 
pay  the  salary,  traveling  and  publication  expenses 
and  to  furnish  microscopes  and  other  scientific  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  work,  while  the  locality  pro- 
vide the  entertainment  and  local  expenses  of  the 
investigator,  including  a  laboratory,  conveyance,  and 
the  use  of  orchards,  spraying  outfits,  labor,  etc. 

Many  problems  are  comparatively  easy  of  solution 
and  do  not  require  a  large  expenditure  of  time  or 
money,  but  others,  like  that  of  the  codlin  moth  in  our 
southern  localities,  present  difficulties  that  are  not  so 
easily  handled. 

The  past  season's  work  has  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $3000,  contributed  by  the  people  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties,  not  including  the 
use  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  apple  orchards  and  the 
cost  of  the  spraying  operations  therein.     A  great 


deal  has  been  accomplished  this  season  and  the  work 
will  be  continued  for  another  year. 

The  Watsonvili.e  District.— The  Pajaro  valley, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
apple  growing  section  of  the  State,  and  furnishes 
the  ideal  location  fox  such  delicate  varieties  as  the 
Newtown  Pippin  and  the  Bellefleur,  which  two 
varieties  constitute  about  three  fourths  of  the  acre- 
age of  that  region.  The  valley  proper  is  a  small  tri- 
angular, wonderfully  fertile, "  alluvial  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  the  sea  by  a  low  range  of  sand  hills, 
and  lying  at  the  point  where  the  air  drainage  into 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  by  way  of  the  Pacheco  pass, 
profoundly  modifies  the  local  climate.  Next  to  the 
break  in  the  Coast  range  at  the  Golden  Gate  this  is 
the  most  important  air  drainage  point  for  the  great 
interior  basin.  Nearly  every  afternoon  during  the 
summer  the  heated  air  of  the  interior,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  raise,  produces  a  suction,  drawing  in 
across  this  valley  the  cooling  air  from  the  ocean, 
giving  the  long,  cool  growing  season  essential  to  the 
production  of  this  class  of  apples. 

These  cool  winds  and  the  accompanying  fogs  pro- 
foundly modify  the  life  of  the  codlin  moth,  for  in  the 
most  exposed  localities,  those  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
immediate  trough  of  the  valley,  all  that  region  be- 
tween the  city  of  Watsonville  and  the  sea,  the  codlin 
moth  is  practically  unknown.  After  introduction  on 
fruit  boxes  it  may  do  some  injury  the  following  sea- 
son, but  will  ultimately  disappear.  The  growers  in 
this  district  very  wisely  take  pains  that  the  insect 
shall  not  be  needlessly  introduced  in  quantity,  but 
take  no  remedial  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
larger  part  of  the  valley,  particularly  in  those 
orchards  somewhat  protected  by  the  hills,  the  losses 
sometimes  amount  to  nearly  the  whole  crop  unless 
active  measures  are  adopted  for  its  control. 

This  variation  in  injury  is  not  a  gradual  increase 
from  the  immune  area  to  that  of  the  greatest  activity 
of  the  worm,  but  the  change  is  abrupt  from  no  injur}' 
to  much  injury.  Apparently  the  climatic  conditions 
which  cause  death  are  only  slightly  different  from 
those  in  which  the  insect  does  well. 

Different  Degrees  of  Injury.— The  experience  of 
the  growers  in  past  years  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  valley  has  been  that  the  difference  in  amount  of 
injury  from  year  to  year  was  very  large,  and  that 
spraying  operations  quite  successful  one  season 
would  not  be  as  effective  the  next.  There  had  been 
numerous  cases  of  very  satisfactory  work  against 
this  insect,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  seemed  very  mysterious  that  any  particular 
plan  of  treatment  would  not  effect  the  same  results 
from  year  to  year,  or  in  orchards  somewhat  differ- 
ently located. 

In  a  region  with  such  a  long  summer  season  as  cen- 
tral California  the  codlin  moth  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  multiplying  enormously,  except  where  nat- 
ural or  artificial  checks  produce  a  hea  y  death  rate. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  adequately  discuss  here  the 
causes  of  death  dependent  upon  the  weather  condi- 
tions which  were  found  to  be  operative  in  the  Pajaro 
valley,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  critical 
period  might  come  at  any  time  during  the  summer 
season,  and  that  in  the  larger  part  of  the  valley  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  insect  in  one  part  of  the 
season  was  no  certain  criterion  of  its  condition  at 
another. 

Spraying. — Our  spraying  operations  this  season 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
loss  from  codlin  moth  to  a  very  satisfactory  percent- 
age in  every  part  of  the  Pajaro  valley  and  in  the 
surrounding  hill  country  ;  this  with  a  single  season's 
campaign.  Doubtless,  persistent  work  year  after 
year  in  the  same  orchard  would  result  in  still  more 
satisfactory  control.  In  most  parts  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  the  necessary  number  of  sprayings  will  not  be 
as  great  as  in  warmer  localities.  We  have  made  a 
large  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum number  that  will  give  satisfactory  results  and 
the  proper  timing  of  the  same.  The  results  obtained 
were  most  conflicting  and  correspond  with  the  spray- 
ing experiences  of  previous  years.  With  the  inter- 
pretation given  above,  however,  they  become  at  once 
intelligible  and  indicate  that  the  best  economic  re- 
sults will  require  for  each  immediate  locality,  and 
perhaps  for  each  season,  the  definite  determination 
from  time  to  time  of  the  condition  of  the  worm  as  a 
basis  for  spraying  operations. 

During  the  summer  the  use  of  bands  on  some  of  the 
trees  will  enable  us  to  keep  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  summer  moths  being  produced. 
These  bands  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  week 
and  the  trees  should  be  well  poisoned  as  soon  as  the 
worms  begin  to  be  common  and  kept  poisoned  as  long 
as  this  continues. 

Towards  fall  the  winter  worms  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  summer  generation.  The  latter 
may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  they  transform  into 
the  brown  spindle-shaped  pupa  very  soon  after  spin- 
ning their  cocoon,  while  the  winter  worms  remain  as 
such  till  spring.  As  soon  as  summer  worms  are  re- 
placed by  the  winter  forms  spraying  may  cease,  since 
there  are  no  more  young  worms  produced.  In  the 
Pajaro  valley  this  does  not  occur,  however,  until 
about  picking  time,  except  in  the  latest  varieties. 

Early  Spraying  not  Always  Necessary. — In 
some  parts  of  this  region  there  is  not  sufficient  ad- 
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vantage  in  spraying  for  the  first  generation  of  worms 
to  make  it  desirable  to  go  to  that  trouble.  When 
spraying  is  necessary,  the  time  may  be  determined 
by  gathering  a  quantity  of  the  winter  worms  in  their 
cocoons  and  placing  them  in  a  breeding  cage.  This 
may  consist  of  a  fruit  jar  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
tied  over  the  neck.  This  jar  should  be  placed  in  the 
orchard  where  the  sun  will  not  shine  upon  it  or  rain 
wet  the  contents,  but  where  the  other  conditions  are 
the  same  as  though  the  cocoons  were  on  the  tree.  By 
examining  this  jar  weekly  and  removing  the  moths 
that  emerge,  one  may  determine  very  accurately  the 
time  when  spraying  should  begin  and  whether  more 
than  one  treatment  is  necessary  to  control  the  worms 
of  the  first  generation. 

Most  recent  writers  upon  the  codlin  moth  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  placing  the  poison  in  the 
calyx  cup  before  it  closes.  Our  observations  indicate 
the  soundness  of  this  practice  where  the  entrance  is 
made  at  this  point,  but  it  will  not  amount  to  as  much 
in  the  Pajaro  valley  as  in  some  other  regions,  where 
a  very  small  percentage  actually  enters  the  fruit  at 
this  point,  possibly  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
late  emergence  of  the  first  generation  of  moths. 

The  blossoming  time  also  extends  with  us  over  a 
long  period,  so  that  more  than  one  spraying  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  every  cup,  and  the  first  spraying  must  be 
made  while  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  In  most  re- 
gions these  first  sprayings  are  probably  profitable, 
though  in  the  region  under  observation  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  worms  entered  at  the  calyx  end  as 
to  make  this  somewhat  doubtful.  Our  spraying  ex- 
periments did  not  cover  this  point  as  fully  as  could 
be  desired  and  will  be  gone  into  more  fully  next 
year. 

Recommendations. — As  a  result  of  these  studies, 
our  positive  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  time 
of  application  for  the  codlin  moth  in  an  annual  pro- 
gramme is  as  follows: 

1.  Spray  as  soon  as  the  oldest  blossoms  have 
dropped  their  petals,  and  repeat  once  or  twice,  if 
necessary,  to  reach  every  blossom  cup. 

2.  Spray  as  soon  as  spring  brood  of  moths  begins 
to  fly,  as  determined  by  breeding  jars,  and  repeat,  if 
the  hatching  period  extends  over  three  weeks. 

3.  Spray  as  soon  as  worms  appear  under  the 
bands  and  continue  about  every  three  weeks  until 
the  winter  worms  that  do  not  pupate  replace  the 
summer  form. 

In  some  regions  the  first,  or  first  and  second,  set 
of  sprayings  can  be  omitted.  Whether  this  can  be 
safely  done  in  any  particular  orchard  can  be  deter- 
mined by  leaving  a  row  unsprayed  and  keeping  a 
careful  band  record,  and,  if  there  is  an  appreciable 
large  number  of  worms  under  the  bands  on  the  un- 
sprayed trees,  these  sprayings  are  necessary. 

The  above-described  rational  spraying  programme 
ought  to  replace  the  present  rather  empirical 
system. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Development  of  California. 


By  Hon.  George  C.  Pardee.  Governor  of  California,  at  the  Fresno 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Time  was,  almost  within  the  memory  of  him  who 
now  stands  before  you,  when  California's  wealth  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  products  of  her  mines;  when 
her  soil  was  considered  incapable  of  -supplying  even 
the  wants  of  those  who  toiled  to  bring  forth  to  the 
light  of  day  the  golden  treasures  that  nature,  work- 
ing in  the  slow  revolving  lapse  of  countless  centuries, 
had  laid  safely  down  in  California's  apparently  sterile 
soil.  Our  rainless  summers  and  our  snowless  win- 
ters were  not  regarded  as  favoring  the  art  of  the 
husbandman  by  those  who  early  came  to  California's 
far  off  land,  lured  by  the  tales  of  our  El  Dorado  just 
discovered.  Even  Webster,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
this  nation  ever  had,  looked  upon  California  as  not 
worth  having.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  read  in 
his  great  speech  on  "The  Objects  of  the  Mexican 
War,"  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  Sixteen  Million  Loan  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, on  March  28,  1848,  these  words  in  reference 
to  what  is  now  the  great  State  we  love  so  well: 
"And  how  is  it  with  California?  We  propose  to 
take  California,  from  the  forty-second  degree  north 
latitude  down  to  the  thirty-second.  We  propose  to 
take  ten  degrees  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
Scattered  along  the  coast  for  that  great  distance 
are  settlements  and  villages  and  ports;  and  in  the 
rear  all  is  wilderness  and  barrenness  and  Indian 
country.  But  if,  just  about  San  Francisco,  and  per- 
haps Monterey,  emigrants  enough  should  settle  to 
make  up  one  State,  then  the  people  500  miles  off 
would  have  another  State."  And  again,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  speech,  "I  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  more  ridiculous  in  itself,  more  absurd,  and 
more  effrontive  to  all  sober  judgment,  than  the  cry 
that  we  are  getting  indemnity  (from  the  Mexican 
war)  by  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia. I  hold  that  they  are  not  worth  a  dollar;  and 
we  pay  for  them  vast  sums  of  money." 

And,  on  June  27  th,  1850,  again  addressing  the  Sen- 


ate on  the  proposed  admission  of  California  as  a 
State,  Mr.  Webster  said:  "The  Senator  says  that 
the  Territory  of  California  is  three  times  greater 
than  the  average  extent  of  the  new  States  of  the 
Union.  We  also  know  that  it  has  more  than  three 
times  as  many  mountains,  inaccessible  and  rocky 
hills,  and  sandy  wastes,  as  are  possessed  by  any 
State  of  the  Union.  But  how  much  is  there  of  useful 
land  ?  How  much  that  may  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  man  and  of  society.  ***  I  am  sure 
that  everybody  has  become  satisfied  that,  although 
California  may  have  a  great  seaboard,  and  a  large 
city  or  two,  yet  that  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  whole  surface  now  are  not,  and  never  will  be, 
equal  to  one-half  part  of  those  of  the  State  of  Illinois; 
no,  nor  yet  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  a  tenth  part.  ***** 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  long  valley  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  of  tolerably  good  land,  and 
there  may  be  some  good  land  between  the  coast 
mountains  and  the  sea,  but,  on  the  whole,  nobody 
will  say  that,  in  quantity  of  good  land,  or  of  tolerably 
good  land,  there  is  any  excess;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  far  less  than  belongs  to  most  of  the  new 
States.  ****  So  small  are  the  streams,  when  you 
depart  from  these  two  rivers,  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin,  that  they  do  not  supply  water  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  very  small  portion  of  the  land 
that  otherwise  might  be  made  tillable.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  value  of  this  territory  ?  ***  Where  is 
there  any  value  in  it ?  ****  Can  it  be  of  any  use 
whatever  ?  " 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  when  they  listened  to  the 
words  of  America's  foremost  man,  pi'ophesying  the 
failure  of  any  attempt  to  populate  the  land  we  now 
possess;  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  those  who  came 
to  California,  as  did  the  pioneers,  to  gather  up  the 
gold  that  called  them  hither,  intended  only  to  spend 
a  few  months  here  amid  the  wastes  and  deserts  of  an 
inhospitable  territory  and  then,  enriched  by  what 
they  found,  go  back  to  live  in  peace  and  luxury  amid 
the  torrid  summer's  heat  and  killing  winter's  cold 
that  beat  upon  the  States  from  which  they  came?  To 
them  the  summer's  drought,  the  brown  hills,  the 
parched  valleys,  the  dry  creeks,  the  long  months  of 
rainless  sunshine,  preached  eloquent  sermons  and 
corroborated  the  pessimistic  views  of  him  whose 
giant  intellect  o'ershadowed  all  who  sat  with  him 
within  the  nation's  senate  chamber.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  who  sought  to  set  the  plow  to  Califor- 
nia's fallow  acres  and  scatter  seed  upon  its  barren 
fields  was  looked  upon  by  the  hardy  sons  of  other 
climes  as  worthy  of  the  jibes  and  jests  so  freely  show- 
ered upon  him.  No  wonder  that  your  earliest  prede- 
cessors were  scoffed  at  and  held  up  to  ridicule  by 
those  whose  only  notion  of  California  was  that  of  El 
Dorado,  to  be  quickly  robbed  of  all  its  treasures  and 
then  abandoned  to  the  desolation  that  had  been  and 
must  forever  after  be  its  only  heritage.  And  yet 
they  persevered — those  stubborn  men  who  loved  the 
soil  and  were  not  dashed  by  prophecies  of  certain 
failure.  They  looked  upon  the  small  attempts  at 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  viticulture  that  the 
ascetic  padres  of  the  missions  had  unconsciously  set 
for  their  lessons.  They  found  that  all  the  cereals 
planted  in  our  virgin  soil  sprung  forth  to  greet  the 
winter's  fructifying  showers,  and,  warmed  and  hast- 
ened by  our  genial  springtime,  sun,  returned  an  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand  fold  to  him  who  trusted  nature 
wholly.  They  put  the  vine  and  the  fruit  tree  in  the 
goodty  soil,  and  saw  such  growth  as  made  their 
doubting  comrades  open  wide  their  eyes  in  wonder. 
They  found  that,  where  so  many  failed  in  finding  gold 
enough  to  satisfy  their  greed  and  need,  no  failure 
came  to  him  who  trusted  with  a  reasoning  care — 
trusted  all  his  future  fortune  to  Pomona,  Ceres  and 
Bacchus.  They  found,  in  short,  that  of  California's 
100,000,000  acres  there  were  over  30,000,000  as  pro- 
ductive and  as  fat  as  any  others  that  could  be  boasted 
of  by  any  other  land  or  people.  Where,  then,  are  all 
the  prophets  of  evil  who  were  so  free  to  class  Cali- 
fornia with  deserts  and  with  wastes?  Where,  then, 
are  those  who  would  have  had  this  nation  refuse  to 
accept  from  Mexico  this  land,  greater  in  extent  than 
all  New  England,  with  forests  such  as  compel  the 
wonder  of  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  behold 
them,  with  a  mineral  wealth  that,  in  the  nation's 
hour  of  greatest  need,  supplied  her  with  the  where- 
withal that  kept  her  credit  good  and  preserved  us 
all  a  nation,  one  and  indissoluble,  and  with  a  soil  that, 
hardly  yet  one-tenth  occupied,  supports  in  comfort 
and  luxury  1,750,000  of  happy  and  contented  people? 
Of  southern  California,  Webster  said  : 

"Gentlemen  will  please  remember  that,  in  that 
part  of  California,  eight  months  of  every  year  roll  on 
without  a  drop  of  rain  falling,  and  there  is  not  with- 
in the  whole  of  it  any  land  whatever  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated without  irrigation.  *  *  *  Can  it  be  of 
any  use  whatever?  " 

And  yet,  within  that  vast  territory,  from  which  in 
1850  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  "  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado," our  brother  and  our  sister  Californians  have 
fairly  wrought  a  miracle.  No  longer  depending  upon 
the  fitful  and  uncertain  favors  of  the  god  of  showers, 
those  people  of  the  south  have  wedded  to  the  desert 
the  water  which  before  their  advent  went  to  total 
waste.  And  from  that  happy  mating  of  the  flood 
and  field  springs  every  year  a  fruitage  that  has 
drawn  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  toward  California. 
Where  but  a  short  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  wild 
things  ruled  a  desert  land;  where  only  clouds  of  dust 


obscured  the  sun,  but  where  now  his  brightness  is 
o'ershadowed  by  the  smoke  that  rises  heavenward 
from  thousands  of  domestic  altars;  where  then  the 
widely  scattered  villages,  clustered  about  the  decay- 
ing walls  of  mission  and  monastery,  now  have  sprung 
into  being,  like  unto  the  magic  of  Alladin's  tale,  great 
cities,  proud  and  wealthy  as  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  ancient  Greece — cities  that,  like  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, command  the  willing  tribute  of  a  kingdom; 
cities  that  one  who  saw  the  land  on  which  they  stand, 
given  over  to  baser  uses,  fairly  scans  in  open-eyed 
amazement  and  wonders  lest  he  may  be  dreaming. 
And  tributary  to  these  cities  the  golden  globes  of 
orange  and  lemon  dot  the  soft  and  restful  green  of 
many  townships  and  furnish  widespread  comfort  and 
luxurious  wealth  to  thousands  who  have  made  them 
theirs. 

The  wealth  that  made  our  pristine  name  and  fame 
came  first  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Our  com- 
mon mother,  kind  to  all  who  live  beneath  the  Califor- 
nia sun,  gave  up  her  treasures  with  a  willing  hand 
and  made  our  land  the  Mecca  cf  the  treasure  seeker. 
Not  yet  exhausted — even  only  partly  conquered — the 
wealth  that  California  gave  in  sounding  metal  to  the 
treasuries  of  the  nations  is  only  part  of  what  she  still 
is  giving  and  will  always  give  to  him  who  asks  her 
for  her  favors.  You,  gentlemen,  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  have  given  California  equal  fame 
with  him  who,  in  our  early  days,  came  westward  with 
the  tide  that  brought  us  men  of  mighty  deeds.  On 
you,  your  predecessors  and  your  successors,  Califor- 
nia looks  with  jealous  and  with  loving  eyes.  The 
miner,  typical  of  California's  early  name  and  fame, 
sits  safely  in  the  temple  of  our  enduring  love.  But 
on  a  throne  of  equal  height  and  equal  splendor, 
toward  which  we  all  with  glad  eyes  turn  and  pay  our 
homage  and  our  gratitude,  sit  serene  and  safe  within 
our  heart  of  hearts  the  men  and  women  who  till  the 
patient  California  soil,  and  at  whose  command  the 
complaining  locomotive  takes,  to  other  and  less 
favored  lands,  the  wealth  which  you  have  made  an- 
other synonym  for  California. 

It  will  not,  then,  be  very  long  before,  following 
your  lead,  our  valleys,  which  our  erstwhile  great 
men  so  cavalierly  scoffed  at,  will  support  a  popula- 
tion such  as  only  California  can.  Where  now  there 
are  but  tens  of  thousands,  millions  will  enjoy  the 
blessings  so  freely  showered  on  us  by  an  all-obliging 
nature.  To  you,  who  have  so  nobly  done  your  part 
toward  California's  greatness,  we  owe  our  thanks 
and  grateful  recollections.  And  to  you,  who  repre- 
sent so  large  a  part  of  those  we  hail  as  "friends  and 
Californians,"  we  freely  and  gladly  offer  them. 


California  Fruits  in  France. 


By  Walter  T.  Griffin,  U.  S.  Commercial  Atrent. 

Foreign  canned  and  dried  fruits  were  scarcely 
known  in  France  a  few  years  ago;  to-day  there  is 
hardly  a  grocery  of  any  importance  in  any  French 
town  but  has  American  dried  fruits  on  its  shelves. 

Already  complaints  are  heard  in  France  about 
the  inroads  made  on  the  home  trade  by  these  foreign 
fruits,  but  careful  investigation  shows  that  the  sales 
of  French  goods  are  practically  the  same  as  they 
were  before  the  advent  of  the  Americans  in  this 
market.  French  taste  is  changing;  far  more  people 
use  dried  and  canned  fruits  now  than  ten  years  ago. 
The  prices  of  these  so-called  luxuries  have  been 
greatly  reduced  so  as  to  bring  them  within  reach  of 
classes  that  could  not  enjoy  them  before  introduction 
of  the  foreign  products. 

The  French  markets  are  beginning  to  abound  in 
fruits  that  formerly  were  unseen,  or  very  rarely  seen. 
Bananas  and  pineapples  are  no  rarity  now;  nearly 
every  fruit  store  sells  them.  Bananas  shipped  from 
the  West  Indies  are  on  sale  in  Paris  and  other  large 
cities.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fresh 
fruits  of  Florida  and  California  will  be  as  common  in 
French  cities  as  they  are  now  in  New  York. 

Limoges,  France. 


Care  of  the  Horse. 


An  important  feature  in  the  conditioning  of 
horses  is  grooming  and  sanitation.  One  un-' 
familiar  with  the  difference  in  the  keep  of  a 
well  groomed,  warmly  housed  animal,  and  one  that 
has  an  over  sufficiency  of  food,  but  is  forced  to  in- 
habit an  ill-smelling,  cold  stable,  and  whose  coat  re- 
ceives no  attention,  would  be  astonished  at  the  differ- 
ence. We  often  find  horses  running  to  a  straw 
stack,  and  perhaps  a  load  of  carrots  or  squash  is 
piled  up  for  them.  Now  wherever  we  find  these  con- 
ditions we  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  stock 
afflicted  with  worms,  and  the  reason  is  palpable.  An 
insufficiency  of  proper  nutrition  vitiates  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  and  the  parasites  invade  it,  for  these 
parasites  cannot  exist  in  a  perfectly  toned  digestive 
tract,  while  they  revel  in  a  discorded  one.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detract  from  the  value  of  a  few  carrots  fed 
occasionally  to  add  zest  and  relish  to  the  stomach, 
but  partaken  of  as  a  regular  diet  I  believe  them  to 
be  pernicious.  The  matter  of  economy  then  resolves 
itself  down  to  the  proposition  that  we  should  have 
only  such  a  number  of  horses  as  will  properly  per- 
form our  labor  and  we  can  properly  care  for. — Dr. 
H.  A.  Spencer. 
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Alameda 

Livekmoke  Hay  in  the  East. — Liv- 
ermore  Herald:  While  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  hay  product  of  the  Liver- 
more  valley  is  superior  in  quality  to  any 
grown  elsewhere  in  California,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  such  large  quanti- 
ties are  annually  shipped  to  the  large 
racing  centers  in  the  East.  During  1903 
Egan  Bros,  shipped  fifty  carloads,  averag- 
ing about  fourteen  tons  to  the  car.  Dur- 
ing the  past  month  the  destinations  of 
the  shipments  ranged  from  Sheepshead 
Bay,  L.  I.,  to  New  Orleans,  five  carloads 
having  been  consigned  to  the  latter  point 
while  one  car  was  shipped  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  one  to  Aiken,  S.  C,  and  still 
another  one  to  Chicago.  Some  of  the 
hay  thus  shipped  is  sewed  up  in  burlap. 
The  bags  are  made  to  lit  the  bale  snugly 
and  are  sewed  up.  This  not  only  pro- 
tects the  hay  from  being  impregnated 
with  smoke  and  coal  dust,  but  also  makes 
it  convenient  for  the  consignee  should  he 
desire  to  reship  the  hay  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  express  to  other  points  on  the  cir- 
cuit. The  veteran  turfman,  Edward  Cor- 
rigan,  may  be  said  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  fact  that  tho  ingredients  contained  in 
Livermore  hay  are  conducive  not  only  to 
the  health  of  the  horses,  bu*  also  add 
materially  to  their  staying  qualities.  It 
is  a  conservative  estimate  that  over  100 
tons  of  hay  produced  in  this  community 
last  year  was  consumed  at  the  racing  cen- 
ters east  of  the  Rockies,  and  some  of  it 
found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
American  horses  on  English  race  tracks. 

Butte. 

Value  of  Bees  Among  Trees.— Sut- 
ter Independent:  G.  VV.  Thrasher  of 
Gridley,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  bees 
in  orchards,  says  :  "  For  yearn  my  pear 
orchard  bore  but  little,  and  I  had  about 
decided  to  dig  up  the  trees  and  plant 
almonds.  By  chance  I  put  a  colony  of 
bees  in  my  almond  orchard,  which  adjoins 
the  pear  orchard,  and  to  my  surprise 
from  that  season  to  this  my  pear  trees  have 
borne  heavily,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of 
the  work  of  the  bees." 

Fresno. 

Co-operative  Cannery.  —  Republi- 
can :  A  canvas  has  been  going  on  among 
the  fruit  growers  about  Fresno,  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  headed  by  R.  K. 
Madsen  of  Parlier  and  William  Tardiff  of 
Bradford  orchard,  near  Fresno,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  co-operative  can- 
nery for  the  pack  of  1904.  An  option  has 
been  secured  on  the  Minnewawa  cannery, 
which,  with  some  alterations,  will  pack 
40,000  cases  of  peaches,  besides  apricots 
and  grapes.  Those  having  this  matter  in 
hand  say  that  this  cannery  will  be  quite 
large  enough  for  the  first  season's  oper- 
ations, which  will  serve  well  as  an  object 
lesson  in  the  co-operative  cannery  busi- 
ness. A  splendid  profit  was  made  from 
the  Fresno  pack  last  season,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  that  the  growers  shall  share  in 
the  cannery  profits  this  year.  Last  sea- 
son's pack  has  already  been  sold  for  cash. 

Mammoth  Peach  Growth.— Enter- 
prise :  The  T.  L.  Jones  ranch,  farmed  by 
J.  W.  Plank,  is  a  World's  Fair  exhibit 
producer.  Mr.  Jones  has  on  exhibition 
in  his  office  a  Wheatland  peach  tree  limb, 
one  year's  growth,  that  measures  exactly 
14  feet  in  length,  and,  near  where  it  puts 
out  from  the  tree  body,  is  4J  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Glenn. 

Grape  Culture.— Orland  Register: 
Samuel  Ehorn  says  it  is  his  intention  to 
plant  10,000  grape  cuttings  on  his  ranch 
north  of  Orland  this  season.  Mr.  Ehorn 
has  long  contended  that  this  section  was 
an  ideal  one  for  grape  culture  and  shows 
his  faith  in  a  substantial  manner.  Mr. 
Ehorn  has  made  a  success  of  wheat  farm- 
ieg,  and  one  who  can  do  that  should  suc- 
ceed in  almost  any  branch  of  horticulture. 

Kern. 

Plenty  of  Feed.— Bakersfield  Echo, 
Jan.  28:  John  P.  Maio  says  that  the  re- 
port that  sheep  men  in  this  county  are 
killing  their  lambs  is  without  any  founda- 
tion. Occasionally,  when  a  weak  ewe  has 
t  win  lambs  one  of  them  may  bo  destroyed, 
but  it  is  only  under  these  circumstances 
that  any  lambs  are  killed.  Mr.  Maio  re- 
ceived a  letter  yesterday  referring  to  the 
report  and  asking  if  it  is  true  that  sheep 
can  be  bought  cheap  here  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  feed.  Mr.  Maio's  answer  was 
in  the  negative.  Good  ewes  that  will 
lamb  this  spring  will  bring  $4  each,  and 
probably  few  are  for  sale  at  that  price. 
Good  wethers  with  a  year's  fleece  are 
worth  $5.    According  to  Mr.  Maio's  esti- 


mate, there  are  upward  of  100,000  sheep 
in  tho  county,  exclusive  of  those  owned 
by  Miller  &  Lux  and  the  Kern  County 
Land  Co.  All  the  sheep  men,  however, 
are  reported  to  have  plenty  of  feed  on 
hand  to  carry  them  through  the  lambing 
season.  The  last  rain  will  do  much  good 
in  the  foothills  and  mountains,  where  the 
precipitation  was  much  heavier  than  in 
the  valley.  Along  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierras  and  the  San  Emidio  mountains 
the  sheep  men  report  good  rains,  and 
stock  men  from  Kernvilleand  other  points 
in  the  mountains  report  good  falls  of 
snow. 

Kings. 

Wheat  Not  Yet  Sprouted. — Han- 
ford  Sentinel,  Jan.  28:  G.  H.  Deacon  was 
down  in  the  lake  country  yesterday  and 
brought  home  some  grains  of  wheat  that 
were  sown  by  F.  E.  Howe  some  time  dur- 
ing the  fall,  but  the  land  has  been  so  dry- 
since  that  time  that  as  yet  the  grain  has 
not  sprouted.  The  rain  a  few  days  ago 
wet  the  land  about  2  inches  deep,  that  had 
been  worked,  and  these  grains  of  wheat 
had  just  commenced  to  swell. 

Will  Seed  to  Alfalfa.— The  Cham- 
berlain-Carr  Co.,  which  owns  tiOOO  acres 
of  fine  land  about  12  miles  south  of  this 
city,  and  being  the  western  portion  of 
that  large  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
Botsford  property]  near  the  Dallas  school 
house,  has  decided  to  seed  about  1000 
acres  of  that  land  to  alfalfa.  A  few  days 
ago  they  let  the  contract  for  plowing  the 
thousand  acres  to  Messrs.  Davis  &  Robin- 
son, and  besides  plowing  these  men  are  to 
check  and  ditch  all  of  it. 

Nevada. 

Ice  and  Oranges.  —  Sacramento 
Union:  Nevada  county  has  just  com- 
pleted harvesting  her  ice  crop  at  Truckee 
and  her  orange  crop  in  the  foothill  dis- 
tricts. The  two  harvests  went  on  at  the 
same  time  and  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.  While  Nevada  county  citizens  of 
the  altitudes  0000  feet  above  sea  level 
were  sleighing,  skating  and  ice  harvest- 
ing, those  in  the  foothills — 5700  feet  below 
— were  gathering  wild  flowers  and  picking 
strawberries.  Nevada  county  is  compar- 
atively small,  but  it  offers  varieties  of  cli- 
mate to  bo  found  in  no  other  State  of  the 
Union,  and  is  one  of  the  remarkable  parts 
of  the  very  remarkable  Sierra  slope. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Biggest  Gophers.  —  Sun:  San 
Bernardino  valley  continues  to  be  the 
home  of  big  things.  It  has  grown  the 
biggest  cabbage,  the  biggest  potato,  the 
biggest  squash,  and  now  comes  its  bid  as 
the  place  of  big  gophers.  Joseph  Drown 
yesterday  trapped  a  gopher  11J  inches  in 
length,  not  counting  the  length  of  tho  tail. 

Artesian  Well  Near  Rabbit 
Springs. — An  artesian  water  gusher 
has  been  struck  in  the  heart  of  the  des- 
ert, near  Rabbit  Springs.  For  years 
water  experts  have  claimed  the  existence 
of  an  artesian  belt  in  the  desert  country, 
but  until  now  all  efforts  to  locate  it  havo 
met  with  failure  or  with  less  successful 
results  than  anticipated.  Some  months 
ago  Salt  Lake  capitalists  invested  in  the 
locality  of  Rabbit  Springs  and  employed 
well  drillers  to  sink  for  water  at  certain 
points.  Several  attempts  were  abandoned 
after  a  great  depth  had  been  attained. 
The  new  gusher  Hows  24  feet  above  a  12- 
inch  pipe,  and  it  is  free  of  alkali  or  other 
poisonous  substances.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  acres  of  rich  land  that 
can  now  be  cultivated  in  the  valley, 
across  the  center  of  which  the  artesian 
belt  is  supposed  to  run. 

San  Die  fro. 

Foreclosure  on  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict.— A  San  Diego  dispatch  under  date 
of  Jan.  28th  says:  Action  has  been  brought 
in  the  Superior  Court  by  Col.  A.  G.  Gassen 
of  this  city  to  foreclose  the  bonds  of  the 
Linda  Vista  irrigation  district.  He  holds 
practically  all  the  $200,000-bond  issue  and 
the  interest  coupons  dating  back  several 
years,  and  has  brought  five  separate 
actions  for  foreclosure.  Bonds  were  voted 
by  the  district,  which  lies  about  1">  mile9 
north  of  this  city,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
about  ten  years  ago.  Of  these  $200,000 
were  issued  and  a  reservoir  site  pur- 
chased, but  nothing  has  been  done  to 
further  perfect  the  proposed  system. 

San  .Joaquin. 

Wheat  vs.  Vines. — Lodi  Herald:  As 
showing  tho  difference  between  raising 
grapes  and  growing  wheat  may  be  cited 
the  cases  of  two  young  farmers  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lodi.  One  of  them  has  a 
75-acre  vineyard.  This  year  his  crop  was 
up  to  the  average  and  his  shipments  to 
the  East  were  large,  first-class  prices 
being  realized.  The  exact  figures  as  to 
his  shipments  and  the  amount  received 
therefor  are  not  available,  but  it  is  not 


with  these  that  this  story  has  to  do.  The 
culls  of  this  70  acres  of  grapes  were  sent 
to  the  local  wineries  and  brought  the 
grower  the  snug  sum  of  a  little  over  $1500, 
or  about  $20  per  acre  for  the  grapes  which 
were  not  in  proper  condition  for  shipment 
for  table  use.  The  second  man  farms  100 
acres,  which  he  seeds  in  wheat  every  year, 
employing  a  considerable  force  of  men  to 
attend  to  the  plowing,  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing, etc.  This  year  he  harvested  his  100 
acres  and  sold  the  product  for  $1275,  or 
exactly  $12.75  per  acre.  This  was  his 
total  income,  and  out  of  this  he  had  to 
pay  his  help. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Decline  to  Raise  Beets.— Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
jaro  Valley  Beet  Growers'  Association 
held  Saturday  afternoon,  and  very  largely 
attended,  General  Manager  Taylor  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  addressed  the  meet- 
ing at  some  length,  and  stated  that  the 
company  could  not  possibly  pay  the  farm- 
ers of  this  valley  more  than'$4.50  a  ton 
for  beets  delivered  at  Spreckels  during 
the  coming  season.  Mr.  Taylor  then  re- 
tired in  order  to  let  the  members  present 
discuss  the  matter.    The  growers,  by  a 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


1  


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  tor 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HrMAX  RKMEDT  for  Rhru- 
niutlam,  Siu  mIim.  Hore  Throat,  eto.,  It 
Is  Invnluatile. 

Everv  l»->ttle  of  Oaiiatlr  Ralnnm  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  81. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LI VRENCE- WILLIAMS  C0MP1ST,  CleTtltnd,  Ohio. 


Appl 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  gas  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 
equip  it  iit  once  with  an 

APPLE 
IGNITION 

More  power.    No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries;  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  gas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


)na. 

DYNAHO. 


unanimous  vote,  declined  to  grow  beets 
for  the  price  named  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Solano. 

Sheep  Raisers  War  Against  Coyo- 
tes. —  Suisun  dispatch  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  A  meeting  of  sheep  men  was  held  in 
the  parlors  of  tho  Arlington  Hotel  re- 
cently. Representative  sheep  raisers 
were  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  except  Vallejo  and  Benicia.  H. 
R.  Timm  presided  at  the  meeting  and  T. 
A.  Kilkenny  acted  as  secretary.  A  per- 
manent organization  was  effected,  to  be 
known  as  the  Solano  County  Sheep  Men's 
Association.  The  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  members  as  sheep  breeders  and  to 
provide  a  suitable  reward  for  killing 
coyotes.  The  limits  of  the  Association 
include  all  of  Solano,  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  Yolo  county,  east  by  Yolo  and 
the  Sacramento  river,  south  by  Suisun 
and  Montezuma  sloughs,  and  a  line  west 
from  Suisun  along  the  Cordelia  road  to 
and  on  through  the  American  canyon  to 
Napa  county,  thence  north  along  the 
county  line  to  Yolo  county.  Bounties  of 
$20  a  head  will  be  allowed  only  on  coyotes 
killed  within  the  above  boundary  lines. 
A  person  killing  a  coyote  within  that  dis- 
trict must  present  the  dead  body  of  the 
animal  to  a  director  of  the  Association 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  50  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  J2U0.  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  Wickson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
20  to  30  s  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Eastern  markets  in  1H03 
whenever  sold  in  competition  with  the  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank  buds. 

My  Bartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
trees  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  18S6 
by  the  late  C.  W.  Reed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  proline  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  varieties  and  all  others  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLKS  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  rooms  30-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  20-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


Get  Rich  Quick! 

By  sending  to  us  your  old  outstanding  accounts, 
notes,  etc..  In  fact  any  legitimate  claim. 
We  can  collect  tbem.   Big  talk  perhaps,  but 

that's  the          Well,  enough  said. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


HEINPY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor.  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Bush  348 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WRFN,  Modesto,  California. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
HURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paving  onlv  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


GREENBANK 


BKST   FKDNE  DIP. 
POWOKRBU  98H  CAUSTIC  HODA 
PUKF    POT  AMU. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


^esytigat?edve  "The  Master  Workman," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.   Please  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab,  1863.  Meagher  and  1  &th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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within  twenty-four  hours,  together  with 
evidence  of  a  witness  to  the  killing  and  a 
sworn  statement  by  the  one  claiming  the 
bounty.  Any  one  presenting  such  evi- 
dence will  receive  from  the  director  an 
order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
the  bounty.  The  following  were  chosen 
directors  to  serve  until  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  September:  J.  B.  Hoyt  of  Monte- 
zuma, C.  E.  Barnhart  of  Binghamton,  J. 
H.  Hoyt  of  Denverton,  John  G.  Church 
of  Silvey  ville,  H.  A.  Ross  of  Tremont,  Dan 
McCormick  of  Rio  Vista,  C.  A.  Morrill  of 
Suisun,  H.  R.  Timm  of  Maine  Prairie  and 
T.  A.  Kilkenny  of  Elmira. 

Sonoma. 

Poult rymen's  Association.— Peta- 
luma  Argus:  There  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  upon  the  subject  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Poultry  men's  Association  on 
a  different  basis.  Steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  at  a  meeting  held  recently  at 
Penngrove.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
was  the  formation  of  a  stock  company  of 
poultrymen  of  Sonoma  and  Marin  coun- 
ties, nearly  all  the  owners  of  which  have 
belonged  to  the  organization  which  is 
now  to  be  dropped.  The  new  company 
will  designate  the  city  of  Petaluma  as  the 
principal  place  of  business,  but  under  its 
articles  of  incorporation  it  will  be  able  to 
transact  business  at  any  point.  It  will  be 
capitalized  at  $50,000  and  shares  will  be 
sold  at  $5  each.  Only  practical  poultry 
producers  or  farmers  will  be  eligible  to 
membership,  and  under  its  laws  no  stock 
can  be  sold  outside  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Cheney  of  Penngrove  presided  at  the 
meeting.  The  following  directors  were 
elected:  A.  E.  Bourke,  J.  Femkoh,  H. 
Graeff,  J.  Cheney,  W.  Creighton,  P.  Mc- 
Carthy, H.  D.  Pressey,  J.  Lawson  and 
J.  Ward. 

Good  Price  for  Hops.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  L.  D.  Hacks  has  pur- 
chased 150  bales  of  hops  from  C.  C.  Dono- 
van, paying  28J  cents  per  pound  for  the 
same.  This  year  considerable  planting  of 
new  hopyards  is  being  done  and  the  acre- 
age will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  sev- 
eral hundred  acres. 

Sutter. 

Planting  Muscatel  Grape  Vines. 
— Yuba  City  Parmer:  A  number  of  years 
ago  the  grape  growers  were  digging  up 
their  Muscatel  grape  vines  as  unprofit- 
able, and  now  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for 
this  variety  for  planting.  The  price  of 
the  Muscatel  raisins  advanced  this  season 
to  that  of  the  Thompson  seedless.  It  is 
reported  that  one  nursery  company  has 
ordered  a  million  grape  cuttings  from 
vineyards  in  this  county,  mostly  of  the 
Thompson  seedless  variety.  The  price 
paid  for  the  cuttings  is  from  $1  to  $2  per 
thousand. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  P.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflo  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  19,  1904. 

750.043.  — Wash  Basins— D.  B.  Allen,  S.  F. 

750.044.  — Harvester— W.  V.  Allen,  Chico,  Cal. 
750,075.— Concentrator— W.  G.  Anderson,  S.  F. 
750,149.— Grain  Car  Door  — J.  Barry,  Seattle. 

Wash. 

750,153.—  Shaft  Hanger— Bechtol  &  Manley, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

749,835.— Electric  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

749,896.— Cable  Grip— E.  J.  Brown,  Coalinga,  Cal. 
749.920.— Pile  Photector— A.  S.  Cooper,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

749.957.— Pile  Strengthener— A.  S.  Cooper,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

749,723— Type  Writer— D.  S.  Dufur,  The  Dalles, 
Or. 

749,853 — Making  Butter— J.  Estep,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

750,178.— Umbrella  —  H.  Fesenfeld,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

749.782.— Trunk  Strap— R.  Forbes,  Downieville, 
Cal 

749,898.— Hoist— C.  V.  Fowler,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
750.190.— Cooker— J.  Henault,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
750,032— Hook  Pin— E.  C.  Herring,  Reno,  Nev. 
750,193.— Wardrobe— W.  C.  James,  Cucamonga, 
Cal 

749,968— Mast  Hoop— A.  Klatt,  Collinsville,  Cal. 
749.901.— Mattress— F.  J.  Lewzey,  S.  F. 
749,942. — Pumps — R.  J.  Mullin,  Seattle,  Wash. 
749.969. — Packing  —  J.    K.    Munson,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

750.037.  — Grinder— J.  B.  Phillips,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal 

750,006  — Stamp  Mill— G.  C.  Richards,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

750,227.— Gold  Saving  Device— L.  Sachse,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

750.038.  — Attemperating  Device— M.  h.  Shoen- 
berg,  S.  F. 

749,808.— Hammer— Speer  &  Bowman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

749,908.— Wrench— F.  Stuart,  Ritzville,  Wash. 
749,954. — Furnace — M.  L.  Trapp,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
750,133.— Curing  Foods— C.  B.  Trescott,  Portland, 
Or. 

750,144.— Saw  Sharpener— W.  J.  Winter,  Christo- 
pher, Wash. 


Harris  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1901. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  nine 
bottles  of  your  Elixir  and  three  bottles  of  your 
White  Star  Liniment  for  horses,  by  National  Ex- 
press, Bowmansville,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  What  I  got 
last  spring  cured  the  mare  with  the  bunch  on  the 
ankle  in  two  weeks.   Send  C.  O.  D.,  and  oblige, 

WALLACE  WOODWARD. 


An  EXPERIENCED  CHEESEMAKER 

wishes  steady  position.   Address  Box  2,  this  office. 


P  &  B  Paint 

-FOR- 

FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper 
recommends  paint. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  &  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  pirticulars. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co., 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Choice 
Tulare  Lake 

Alfalfa 
Seed. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money  ? 

Wc  arc  offering  choice 
Alfalfa  Seed  grown 
about  Tulare  Lake  in 
either  car  lots  or  less. 

If  interested,  write  us  for  samples  and 
prices.   Samples  free  to  any  address. 

KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


To  All  Creditors 

Who  have  outstanding  notes,  bills,  claims  of  any 
nature  whatsoever:   We  want  them  for  collection. 

We  can  put  money  in  your  pocket.  Try  us.  Send 
your  claims  at  once. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
Suite  18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


Because : 

best  Saw  Millson  earth.  4b.  p.  (soecut.)  Cuts  2,000 
«•.  Planers,  SMnple  Mills  and  £<l?ers  with  our  Pat- 


belt  and  cheapest  Iron, 
id  thecbeapest  labor,  we  can 
alee  thebeBt  Paw  Mills  on  earth.  4h.  p.  (see  cut.)  Cuts  '2,i*)Q 

ft.  ft  da 

ent  Variable  Friction  Feed;  Portable  Grinding  V  ilia,  Wi 
Uth  Mills,  etc.  OurcaUlogahowiall.  Sasdforlt.  Lowestfrelghu 
Do  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  208.  Atlanta.  Ca, 
— —  1  14  Liberty  St.,  Wew  Yo^.  — 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-S7-59-6I  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


A SOBER,  EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  (Swiss) 
wishes  charge  of  dairy  farm  with  cows,  on 
share.   Address  Box  3,  this  office. 


We  Pay  $33  a  Week  ai 


Compound. 


rigs  to  introduce  Poultry 
International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

For  full  information,  write  for  catalogues 

We  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Cro«e,  Minneapolis,  Sioux  City, 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.    Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 
a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly'; 

We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.  It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 
Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  its  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  -250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—650  to  700  lbs.  Capacity 

A  riodern  Up-to=Date  flachine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


NMQNHfNL 

Savings,  large  and  small,  show  aston- 
ishing growth  when  placed  in  fertile 
ground. 

Our  method  of  Banking  by  Mail 
affords  an  absolutely  safe,  convenient 
and  simple  method  of  placing  your 
money  in  our  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  no  matter  where  you  live.  We  pay 

4%  INTEREST 

compound  semi  -  annually  on  ANY 
AMOUNT  FROM  ONE  DOLLAR  UP. 
This  offers  the  best  form  of  safe  invest- 
ment and  the  largest  rate  of  interest. 

Our   immense  capital    and  strong 
official  board  guarantee  security. 
THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO..  Capital,  $1,- 
500, 000,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
"The  City  of  Banks." 

Write  for  free  booklet 
No. 12,  "Banking  by  Mall" 


WHATSOEVER  A  MAN 
'    50WETI1  THAT  AL50 
SMALL  HE  REAP-' 
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LAND  OWNERS 

Needing  a  foreman  or  manager  will  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  a  satisfactory  man  by  addressing 
this  office.  Address  "Irrigation,"  care  Rural  Press. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  siDce  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
F»/\TENTT  ftGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND   . 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Contentment. 


I  envy  not  the  famous  men 

Of  any  time  or  land: 
Horatius  may  have  held  the  bridge, 

I've  held  Myrtilla's  hand. 

Though  Shakespearo  may  have  written 
plays 

And  sonnets  not  a  few, 
Yet  to  Myrtilla  I  have  penned 
A  joyous  billet-doux. 

Drake  may  have  circled  round  the  globe, 
And  though  that  pleased  his  taste, 

Suffice  for  me  to  have  my  arm 
Around  Myrtilla's  waist. 

Though  Sherman  may  have  made  a  march 

From  Georgia  to  the  sea, 
A  wedding  march  right  up  the  aisle 

Is  good  enough  for  me.  — Life. 


A  Misplaced  Phonograph  Record. 


One  of  the  best  jokes  that  ever  threw 
a  country  community  into  a  pro- 
tracted lit  of  merriment  was  abroad  in 
Morseville.  The  drug  store  ''Har- 
monica Club"  got  hold  of  it,  and  from 
that  to  the  limits  was  a  short  holler. 
The  "Harmonica"  gang  gave  their 
jackknives  a  few  days'  rest  while  the 
tale  was  fresh  and  the  drug  clerk  re- 
joiced accordingly  at  the  temporary 
suspension  of  chip  showers  about  the 
floor.  Even  the  white-bearded  checker 
champions  looked  up  from  their  game 
to  listen  to  the  "good  one"  on  Jane 
Ann  Hawkins. 

An  agent  for  a  phonograph  concern 
in  one  of  the  big  cities  had  spent  a  day 
in  the  village  trying  to  sell  his  mechan- 
ical talkers.  Among  those  upon  whom 
he  had  endeavored  to  impress  the 
desirability  of  his  machine  was  Abram 
Hawkins,  a  retired  agriculturist, 
whose  wife,  Jane  Ann.  had  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  being  the  wearer 
of  the  masculine  nether  garments  in 
the  Hawkins  household.  "Abe  cuts 
no  more  Agger  in  his  own  house  than  a 
hostler  in  a  livery  stable,"  said  one 
who  was  credited  with  knowing  suf- 
ficient to  back  up  the  assertion,  and 
many  other  than  their  more  intimate 
acquaintances  were  wont  to  declare 
that  when  Jane  Ann  issued  her  man- 
date it  was  recognized  by  Abram  as 
"  the  word  with  the  bark  on  it." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  phonograph 
agent's  call  he  was  making  good  head- 
way with  Abram  when  Jane  Ann, 
whose  cheese- paring  notions  of  econ- 
omy kept  her  in  the  tallow  dip  class, 
cut  in  and  cut  up  the  all-but-closed 
contract  with  her  rough-shod  veto 
on  such  "ruination  extravagance." 
"  Abram  !"  cried  she,  with  explosive 
suddenness  and  vehement  emphasis, 
"what  in  th'  name  of  common  sense 
and  reason  do  you  want  with  one  of 
them  fool  things  ?  A  body'd  think  you 
was  made  of  money  to  hear  you  talk  of 
buyin'  an  outlandish  contraption  like 
that.  My  land  !  here  we  air,  poor  as 
Lazarus  and  you  want  to  fritter  away 
your  hard-earned  dollars  on  a  fol-de-rol 
jimcrack  of  a  thing  that's  enough  to 
raise  goose  flesh  on  a  soap  kittle,  let 
alone  a  human  bein'  !  " 

The  entertaining  agent  had  given 
them  a  choice  assortment  of  popular 
songs,  funny  speeches  and  instru- 
mental pieces  on  the  machine,  and 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  put  on  a 
fresh  "record"  and  receiving  appara- 
tus for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
value  of  the  invention  as  a  preserver 
and  perpetrator  of  family  associations. 
Everything  was  "all  set"  when  Jane 
Ann  cut  in  and  the  "receiver"  of  the 
machine  made  faithful  record  of  her 
raucous  remonstrance  against  ruinous 
extravagance.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
no  sale,  and  the  agent  outwardly  po- 
lite, inwardly  disgusted,  made  a  hur- 
ried yet  graceful  retreat,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  departed  :  "Poor  man. 
you  don't  need  a  talking  machine." 

A  few  doors  away  the  agent  met 
with  better  success,  quickly  disposing 
of  a  machine  and  a  full  set  of  "  rec- 
ords." 

Soon  thereafter  a  social  and  lit- 
erary entertainment  was  given  by  a 
club  of  which  the  Hawkins  and  most  of 


their  near  neighbors  were  members, 
including  the  family  among  whose 
proudest  and  most  widely  advertised 
possessions  was  the  recently  pur- 
chased phonograph.  There  was  a  va- 
ried but  somewhat  dry  and  inane  pro- 
gramme for  the  first  part,  but  a  prom- 
ised treat  was  in  store  for  the  goodly 
assemblage  to  be  brought  as  a  sort  of 
cap-sheaf  to  the  entertainment.  At  the 
proper  moment  "Songs  and  speeches 
by  the  phonograph,"  was  announced. 
The  buzz  and  stir  that  ensued  evi- 
denced the  general  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  "  something  new.  "  The  proud  pos- 
sessor of  the  only  phonograph  in  town 
advanced  to  the  platform  and  placed 
the  machine  in  position. 

The  first  production  was  a  comic 
song  in  the  voice  of  professional 
purveyor  of  popular  pieces.  It  was 
uproariously  received,  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  capturing  the  audience  com- 
pletely. Next  the  brazen  melody  of  a 
brass  band  delighted  the  unaccustomed 
ears  of  the  wondering  people.  A 
dozen  "records"  were  run  off  with 
ever-increasing  merriment  and  ap- 
plause, when  the  operator  announced 
that  he  had  come  upon  an  unlabeled 
"record"  in  the  box  containing  the 
outfit.  He  said  he  would  put  it  on  and 
they  might  all  hear  something  that  he 
himself  had  not  yet  heard.  The  ma- 
chine gave  its  short  preliminary  buzz 
and  sputter  and  immediately  the  audi- 
ience  was  startled  with  these  words  in 
the  shrill,  jerky  accents  of  a  well- 
known  voice : 

"Abram  ;  what  in  th'  name  of  com- 
mon sense  and  reason  do  you  want 
with  one  of  them  fool  things  ?  A  body'd 
think  you  was  made  of  money  to  hear 
you  talk  of  buyin'  an  outlandish  con- 
traption like  that.  My  land  !  here 
we  air,  poor  as  Lazarus  and  3'ou  want 
to  fritter  away  your  hard-earned  dol- 
lars on  a  fol-de-rol  jimcrack  of  a  thing 
that's  enough  to  raise  goose  flesh  on  a 
soap  kittle,  let  alone  a  human  bein'  !  " 

The  scene  that  followed  was  one  that 
beggared  description.  All  eyes  were 
instantly  turned  upon  the  Hawkins 
seat.  Jane  Ann  sat  bolt  upright,  face 
pale,  lips  compressed,  eyes  gleaming. 
Abram,  back  towards  her,  was  trying 
to  get  his  hat  in  his  mouth  to  prevent 
an  explosion.  The  effort  was  too  much 
and  he  leaned  forward  with  his  face 
between  his  hands  and  shook  with  sup- 
pressed laughter.  In  the  midst  of  the 
merriment  Jane  Ann  rose  up  and  de- 
scended upon  the  offending  machine. 

"I  want  that  miserable  thing 
this  minute  ! "  demanded  she  in  her 
sharpest  tone.  "Give  it  to  me;  I'll 
pay  for  it.  But  I  want  it,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  it !  If  I  ever  catch  that 
agent  in  this  town  again  I'll  scald  his 
hair  off  I  " 

The  "record"  was  handed  to  her 
forthwith,  the  operator  trying  to  as- 
sure her  of  his  entire  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  its  existance  among  the 
collection  he  had  purchased.  Marching 
back  to  Abram,  who  was  still  very 
red  in  the  face,  Jane  Ann  commanded 
him  to  follow  her  and  passed  quickly 
out,  the  condemning  evidence  of  her 
home  habit  of  speech  clutched  tightly 
in  her  hand. 

It  may  have  been  a  retaliatory  move 
on  the  part  of  the  phonograph  agent 
or  a  mistake,  the  people  were  divided 
in  their  belief  on  that  point,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Hawkins  it  was  a  fixed 
certainty  that  it  was  "spite  work."  As 
a  result,  much  gratifying  and  comfort- 
ing to  Abram  Hawkins  and  surprising 
to  the  neighbors,  Jane  Ann  thence- 
forth softened  her  voice  and  smoothed 
her  manner,  and,  as  was  remarked 
by  a  facetious  wag  of  the  vil- 
lage, "gave  the  goose  flesh  a  chance 
to  settle  on  Abe."  This  mischievous 
"  record  "  sputtered  out  its  condemning 
existence  in  the  kitchen  stove  and 
became  a  forbidden  subject  of  mention 
in  the  Hawkins  household. — Frank  B 
Welch. 


# Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Tbroat  may  result  In  an  Incur- 
able Throat  or  Lung  Trouble. 
For  relief  use  BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

8old  In  Boxes  only.  /  S  /  /p  * 
A  void  Imitations.  <9 


Observations  on  Insects. 

Insects  are  jointed  creatures,  or- 
dinarily with  six  legs  when  adult,  never 
with  more.  Centipedes  and  spiders 
are  therefore  not  insects.  Neither  are 
mites,  for  they  have  eight  legs  when 
fully  grown. 

True  insects  may  be  divided,  for  econ- 
omic purposes,  into  those,  which  bite 
their  food,  and  those  which  obtain  it 
by  sucking.  The  former  can  be  killed 
by  a  spray  of  paris  green,  or  some 
other  of  the  arsenicals  ;  the  latter  have 
to  be  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  distinction  between  biting  and 
sucking  insects  is  not  so  radical  as 
might  be  supposed  ;  for  example,  the 
caterpillar,  a  pure  biter,  becomes  a 
butterfly,  or  moth,  which  only  sucks  ; 
the  bee  and  its  allies  are  true  biters, 
yet  we  an  know  how  the  bee  makes 
nectar  from  the  flowers. 

Ants  belong  to  the  same  order  of  in- 
sects as  the  bees,  but  have  very  differ- 
ent habits.  Ants  of  genus  Pogonomyr- 
mex  make  immense  nests  in  the  ground, 
throwing  out  little  pebbles  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
carefully  they  will  carry  the  pebbles 
just  over  the  edge  of  the  dump,  so  that 
they  will  not  fall  back  into  the  nest. — 
Adapted  from  Bulletin. 


Why  a  Boiled  Lobster  is  Red. 


In  all  crustaceans,  as,  indeed,  in  al- 
most everything  in  nature,  there  is  a 
certain  per  cent  of  iron.  Upon  boiling 
the  lobster  is  oxidized.  The  effect  is 
largely  due  also  to  the  percentage  of 
muriatic  acid  which  exists  naturally  in 
the  shell.  The  chemical  change  which 
takes  place  here  is  almost  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  the  burning  of  a 
brick.  In  boiling  a  lobster  its  coat 
ceases  to  be  a  living  substance,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  it  takes  a  new  char- 
acter. 

It  is  as  a  brick  would  be  after  burn- 
ing. This  effect  can  also  be  produced 
by  the  sun.  but  necessarily  not  so  rapid, 
as  the  heat  of  that  luminary,  although 
more  intense,  is  not  concentrated  suf- 
ficiently to  produce  the  result.  The  sun 
exercises  a  bleaching  influence  which 
consumes  the  oxide  almost  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  leaving  the  shell  white  or 
nearly  pure  lime. 


Matrimonial  Dyspepsia. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  married 
life  ?  "  inquired  the  friend. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  man  who 
had  married  money  and  was  suffering 
for  it.  "  I'm  a  case  of  matrimonial 
dyspepsia." 

"  Matrimonial  dyspepsia  ?  " 

"Yes.  She  never  agrees  with  me; 
she's  too  rich." 


Poor  Simile. 


"I  never  saw  any  one  so  timid  as 
Henpeck  is,"  remarked  Wigger.  "Why, 
he's  like  a  mouse  in  his  own  house." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Wagger. 
"His  wife  isn't  the  least  bit  afraid  of 
him." 


For  the  sake  of 
your  face,  use 
only  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST..  ons  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assay  lng  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular- 


Domestic  Hints. 


Pickle  of  Sweet  Apples. — Two 
quarts  apples  cut  in  quarters  and 
pared  :  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon, 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  cup 
of  vinegar,  two  cups  of  sugar.  Cook- 
apples  in  syrup  till  tender,  take  out, 
cook  syrup  little  more  and  pour  over 
apples. 

Orange  Prnnixo.— Cut  five  or- 
anges in  small  pieces,  turn  over 
it    one -half    cup    sugar,     make  a 


Without 
Macbeth  on  it 
what  can  you 
expect  of  a 
lamp-chimney! 

You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost 
Hitler  read  my  Index;  I  send  it  tree. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,    -    -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout.  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 

Fruit  i  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier.  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


A   FEW   SPECIAL  OFFERINGS. 

Every  American  citizen  should  own  a  piece  of  land. 
$7000  buys  a  splendid  stock  ranch  of  1140  acres  in 
Coast  Range  of  Sonoma  county;  well  wooded,  well 
watered,  well  fenced,  good  improvements.  A  money 
maker;  7  miles  from  R.  R.  station. 
$12,000  buys  400  acres  land  in  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, 7  miles  from  Los  Gatos:  about  20  acres  bear- 
ing fruit  trees.  Estimated  5000  cords  standing  tim- 
ber, several  houses  and  large  barn,  several  springs 
and  two  streams  water.  A  tine  fruit,  stock  and  gen- 
eral farm  place;  it  is  Al  In  every  respect  and  cheap. 
$4500  buys  acres  near  Lawrence  station,  Santa 
Clara  county.  A  splendid  bearing  and  paying  or- 
chard, good  Improvements;  always  been  held  at 
16500:  owner  absent,  not  to  return.  This  Is  your  op- 
portunity If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  fruit  ranch. 
$8000  buys  40  acres  highly  Improved  ranch  close  to 
Saratoga,  4  miles  from  Los  Gatos;  24  acres  In  wine 
grapes;  small  orchard,  house  12  rooms,  large  barn, 
stable,  coach  house,  etc.  A  bargain  in  Its  truest 
sense;  improvements  cost  more  than  Is  asked  for 
whole  property.  Everything  In  No.  1  condition. 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
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boiled  custard  of  one  pint  milk,  three 
tablespoon fuls  cornstarch,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs  ;  when  cold 
pour  on  the  oranges.  When  ready  to 
serve  beat  whites  of  eggs  stiff  and  put 
on  top. 

Black  Fruit  Cake. — Two  and  one- 
half  pounds  raisins,  two  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, one  and  one-half  pounds  of  cit- 
ron, one  pound  of  paper-shell  almonds, 
one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  but- 
ter, fourteen  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  wine,  three  nutmegs,  one  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  cinnamon.  Cut  and 
seed  the  raisins.  Wash  well  and  dry 
thoroughly  the  currants.  Cut  up  the 
citron  very  thin.  Blanch  and  pound 
the  almonds.  Thoroughly  dredge  the 
raisins  and  currants  with  the  flour. 
Beat  the  eggs  separately  and  then 
mix.  Into  the  butter  and  sugar  well 
creamed,  stir  gradually  and  alternately 
the  eggs  and  fruit,  adding  the  citron 
last.  Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan 
lined  on  the  bottom  and  on  sides 
paper,  and  bake  five  hours  in  a 
oven.  This  will  make  one  or  two 
large  or  moderate-sized  cakes, 
large  cake,  bake  five  hours  ;  if  small, 
four  hours,  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cream  Pie. — One  and  one-half  cups 
powdered  sugar,  two  eggs,  piece  butter- 
size  of  a  walnut,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  saleratus,  three  cups  of  sifted 
flour  ;  cream,  butter  and  sugar  ;  add 
the  eggs  and  beat  thoroughly.  Put  in 
the  milk  except  two  large  spoonfuls 
and  stir  in  flour,  in  which  you  have 
sifted  the  cream  tartar.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  the  rest  of  the  milk  and 
add  the  last  thing.  Bake  in  two  large, 
deep,  round  tins.  When  wanted,  split 
one  of  the  cakes  and  cover  the  lower 
half  with  slices  of  banana  sprinkled 
with  powered  sugar.  Have  some 
whipped  cream  prepared  as  for  short 
cake,  and  spread  a  few  spoonfuls  over 
the  fruit.  On  this  place  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  cake,  which  must  be  covered 
with  banana  and  sugar  ;  pour  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cream  over  the  top  and 
sides  and  serve  immediately.  This 
recipe  makes  two  pies,  as  the  crusts 
are  thick  enough  to  split  and  will  keep 
for  several  days  if  not  filled. 


with 
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very 
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There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  one 
living  woman  than  from  a  whole  Smith- 
sonian museum  of  anthropology. 


Don't  think  that  every  sad-eyed 
woman  you  meet  has  loved  and  lost. 
She  may  have  loved  and  got  him. 


1?:f>oroogb 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

>  .  «  business  education  pa 

ISAjSat  when  you  can  turn  it 

TxC'/'Sh   *2_r\\'4—     into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  fill  a  year, 
anu  with  the  incomn  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
your  money  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R.    L.  DURH/\/V\, 
305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago  

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
«0  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20.(ini 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment:  500  average 
dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduate 
of  the  co'lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Let  the  Men  Wash 

if  they  won't  buy  you  an  C 


if  they  won't  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker, 
better  and  much  easier 

than  any  other  washing 
machine  on  the  market. 

An  8  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  of  time  and  hard  work 
and  does  away  with  wash-day  backaches.  The  O.  K.  declares  52 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that  you  go  and 
see  the  O.  K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not 
handle  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  wili  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

H.F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


[ELATERITE  IS  MINERAL  RUBBER.] 

YOU  MAY  INTEND  BUILDING  or  find  it  necessary  to  REPLACE  A  WORN-OUT  ROOF. 

ELATERITE  ROOFING 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  SHINGLES,  TIN,  IRON,  TAR  AND  GRAVEL,  and  all  prepared  roof- 
ings. 

For  flat  and  steep  surfaces,  gutters,  valleys,  etc.  Easy  to  lay.  Tempered  for  all  climates.  Reason- 
able in  cost.   Sold  on  merit.  Guaranteed. 

It  will  pay  to  ask  for  prices  and  information. 

THE    ELATERITE    ROOFING  CO., 

•713    Market    Street,    San  Francisco. 


LOS  ANGELES  BYRNE  BUILDING. 

SEATTLE  ARCADE  BUILDING. 


PORTLAND  WORCESTER  BUILDING. 

SPOKANE  ZIEGLER  BUILDING 


The  above  cut  represents  the  "Famous"  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill  with  Sacker  Attached,  which  won  the 
Fiist  Prize  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
this  fall. 


Foul  seeds  and  cracked  grain  require  just  as  much 
time  to  put  into  the  ground  and  just  as  much  room 
in  the  ground. 

This  machine  will  clean  any  kind  of  grain,  taking 
out  all  foul  seeds,  separating  oats  from  wheat, 
cleaning  and  grading  barley,  cleaning  alfalfa.  We 
have  special  screens  for  cleaning  all  sizes  of  beans. 
Over  one  thousand  of  these  Fanning  Mills  now  in 
use  in  California. 

Send  for  one  of  our  beautiful  circulars,  telling 
you  how  to  make  "Dollars  Out  of  Wind." 

We  pa;  all  freight. 

GEO.  W.  FOOTT, 

General  Agent,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Punrp  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH   Sc  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  F>IF»E  CO. 
U/AAH     PI PP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
VVUUU     »»  U    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 
Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB."  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Potash 

is  removed  in  large  quantities  from 
the  soil  by  the  growing  of  crops 
and  selling  them  from  the  farm. 

Unless  the  Potash  be  restored  to 
the  soil,  good  crops  can  not  con- 
tinue. 

We  have  print- 
ed a  little  book 
containing  valu- 
able facts  gath- 
ered from  the 
records  of  accur- 
ate experiments 
in  reclaiming 
soils,  and  we  wil  1 
be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  free  of 
charge  to  any 
farmer  who  will 
write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  R0EDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California 
Fertilizer  Works 

INCORPORATED. 

COHPLETE  FERTILIZERS 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 

Office,  534  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  largest  producers  of  fertilizer  materials  in  the 
State. 

OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  H.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


THE  ARNDT 


Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

■WWRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilgeh,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S,  A. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  February  3,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Keel  per  bushel: 

July. 

■    ,  MSP; 

S2'2(<i  HI  1  • 
Ki'..fa  8Slr' 
82    to  82  ;„ 

81  •■.i.i  82  ■ . 

82  :  fa83\ 


May. 
[Ill',  i.i  Ml", 
90V"  811 
'.11  V"  W)\ 
89  V"  !«!'■, 
,<n  91 '4 


July. 
484®47* 
■IT  '  '"  4S' 
48'/2to  48>, 
48V"  4S'„ 
47  ;Kw4S', 
48'  .w  4ii 


Wednesday  

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday   90*@a 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
May. 

Wednesday   504fi>494 

Thursday   49V«49'8 

Friday    504«r50 

Saturday   50  ®50* 

Mondav   49*to50\ 

Tuesday   50*®524 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
.  The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec.  1904. 

Ihursilav  »1  374fol  37* 

rridav   1  384@1  38* 

aturdav   1  38  (oil  38', 

Monday   1  38   ®1  374 

Tuesday    1  37 \ mi  37* 

Wednesday   1  37*(al  37* 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  this  serial  continues  to 
drag,  with  stocks  and  offerings  light. 
Shippers  are  virtually  out  of  the  market, 
and  millers  are  operating  sparingly  at  ex- 
treme current  figures.  Strictly  fancy 
milling  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  present  in 
noteworthy  quantity,  and  for  wheat 
which  cannot  be  termed  fancy  quality, 
but  is  above  the  average  of  offerings, 
holders  are  contending  for  top  prices  or 
the  utmost  figures  warranted  as  quota- 
tions for  extra  strong,  clean  and  plump 
wheat.  One  ship  was  chartered  the  past 
week  to  take  miscellaneous  cargo  for  Liv- 
erpool or  London  direct,  but  that  wheat 
will  constitute  any  great  proportion  of 
the  cargo  is  not  probable.  There  were 
only  five  wheat  clearances  from  this  port 
in  January,  including  two  full  cargoes,  all 
destined  for  Europe,  aggregating  8795 
tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $246,800.  Since 
July  1st  wheat  reports  foot  up  only  30,298 
tons,  valuation  $1,010,923.  In  previous 
years  more  than  last  named  quantity  of 
California  wheat  was  often  shipped  in  a 
single  month.  For  the  corresponding 
seven  months  in  the  season  of  1881-82 
California  exported  762,845  tons  wheat, 
value  $24,912,000. 

California  Milling  81  45  @1  524 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  fal  374 

Oregon  Club   1  35  @1  424 

PK1CES  OF  FUTUHES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  tl.384#l-37* . 

December,  1904,  delivery,  t-  to.  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904.  wheat  sold  at  tl . 37* fid. 37*;  December, 
1904,  $1,334  bid,  $1,354  asked. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6sll ;_,dfi.7s0d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   11*®— s        124  s 

Local  market   II  40@1  45     $1  3fito  1  40 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  January  1  and  February  1: 

Tons.  Jan.  1.       Feb.  1. 

Wheat   43.095         *4 1,328 

Barley   43,979  f33.866 

Oats   4,192  3,114 

Corn   252  407 

'Including  10,704  tons  at  Port  Costa,  2(5,073  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  11,493  tons  at  Port  Costa,  9571  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  1767 
tons  for  the  month  of  January.  A  year 
ago  there  were  62,882  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Local  supplies  are  of  only  moderate 
volume,  but  are  proving  sufficient  for  the 
immediate  demand  at  full  current  figures. 
Much  of  the  flour  now  being  shipped  from 
here,  as  also  considerable  of  the  quantity 
consumed  by  large  bakers,  is  the  product 
of  mills  outside  the  State. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25  @4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50   @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  ®4  51 

iiarley. 

Under  weather  influences,  this  market 
has  been  inclining  against  the  buying  in- 
terest during  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  under  review.  In  quotable  values, 
however,  there  were  no  pronounced 
changes  established.  Shippers  were  in 
the  market  for  limited  quantities,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  much  barley 
at  prices  to  their  suiting.  There  was  a 
fair  demand  on  local  account,  mainly  for 
feed  descriptions.  Stocks  in  what  are 
known  as  the  regular  warehouses  at  Port 
Costa,  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  were 
reduced  last  month  10,113  tons,  according 
to  the  official  report,  and  are  now  33,866 


tons.  A  year  ago  there  were  20,468  tons 
in  same  warehouses. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice  tl  10  @1  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  074@1  08* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  374<&1  424 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®1  324 

Oats. 

Arrivals  have  been  tolerably  heavy  the 
past  week,  mostly  from  Oregon,  but  the 
bulk  of  receipts  had  been  previously 
placed.  Immediate  business  is  largely  in 
Whites  and  Reds,  current  values  for 
which  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  While  market  for  Blacks 
cannot  be  said  to  be  materially  lower, 
there  are  not  many  of  this  sort  now 
changing  hands. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  35  @1  374 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30   fill  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ®1  274 

Milling   1  35   (ail  374 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Black  for  seed   1  50  @1  624 

Red  fair  to  choict   1  25  fill  374 

Corn. 

Desirable  qualities  are  in  limited  sup- 
ply, and  market  is  firm  at  ruling  rates  for 
good  to  choice  large  corn,  both  White 
and  Yellow.  Small  Yellow  is  scarce,  and 
values  for  same  in  consequence  are  rather 
poorly  defined. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  $1  324®1  35 

Large  Yellow   1  30  toil  35 

Small  Yellow   l  40   @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  224®1  274 

Kve. 

There  are  no  great  quantities  offering, 
either  spot  or  to  arrive.  Market  is  firm 
at  rates  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  tl  274fi>l  324 

Buckwheat. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  previously 
noted   and  are  based  on  latest  transac- 
tions. There  have  been  no  recent  arrivals. 

Good  to  choice  tl  90   @2  25 

Beano. 

Market  is  not  showing  much  activity, 
but  is  in  the  main  steady  to  firm.  There 
are  tolerably  liberal  supplies  of  Large 
Whites  and  Bayos,  and  in  some  instances 
holders  of  these  are  granting  concessions 
rather  than  miss  sales.  Pinks  are  inclin- 
ing against  buyers,  as  are  also  Limas, 
with  prospects  of  reduced  crop  of  latter 
variety  the  coming  season.  Black-eyes 
are  being  rather  steadily  held  at  last 
quoted  advance,  but  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  them  at  full  figures.  There  are 
very  few  Red  beans  now  offering. 

I'ea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs  t3  00   fi3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  ®3  00 

Large  White   2  25  fi-2  50 

Pinks   2  80   fi  3  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30   fi;2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  25   fi.4  50 

Reds   3  75  ®4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  20  ®3  30 

Black-eye  Beans   2  10   @2  20 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  ®1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

About  four  carloads  of  Eastern  have 
been  landed  here,  Green  and  Niles.  There 
are  no  California  Niles  offering.  Choice 
domestic  Green  have  suffered  no  quotable 
decline. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  55  @  

Niles  Peas   2  50  ®  

Hops. 

The  market  continues  firm,  with  stocks 
of  comparatively  small  compass  for  this 
time  of  year  and  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  Advices  from  the  East  and  Eu- 
rope indicate  conditions  unfavorable  to 
buyers  in  all  quarters.  On  the  Atlantic 
side  30c.  has  been  refused  in  a  wholesale 
way  for  choice  Pacifies. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  27  ®30 

Wool. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  local  market 
and  quotable  values  remain  nominally 
as  last  noted.  Offerings  here  from  first 
hands  are  not  of  large  volume  and  are 
mostly  of  low  grade.  Eastern  and  for- 
eign markets  are  quoted  firm  for  desira- 
ble fleeces,  with  a  fair  amount  of  business 
doing. 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

Middle  Counties   11  ®12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  @11 

SPUING. 

Oregon  fine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  fii— 

Nevada  18  @15 

Bay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  has  a  strong  tone  and 

is  higher  for  some  kinds,  with  probability 
of  further  advances  being  established  in 
quotable  values,  especially  for  the  better 
grades  of  stable  hay.  There  is  a  liberal 
export  movement  and  good  interior  de- 
mand.   Straw  is  in  only  moderate  supply. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  tl6  50  ®  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   15  00   fii  17  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  50   fii  10  50 

Wild  Oat   12  50   ®  15  00 

Barley   12  00   ®  15  00 

Alfalfa   11  50   @  13  50 

Stock   11  00   ®  12  00 

Compressed   15  50  @  18  00 

Straw,  U»  bale   65  @  75 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  being  held 
about  as  last  quoted',  with  demand  fair, 
supplies  of  only  moderate  volume  and 
mostly  in  few  hands.     Rolled  Barley  is 


being  very  steadily  held.     Prices  for 

Milled  Corn  have  been  marked  up  50c, 
per  ton. 

Bran,      ton  $20  00  fi)  21  00 

Middlings   25  00  fii  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  fii  24  50 

Cornmeal   28  50  fii  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  ®  30  00 

Seeds. 

Market  remains  quiet  at  nominally  un- 
changed values.  Current  quotations  are 
based  on  prices  asked  by  jobbers. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  tl4  00   ®16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   fil6  00 

Flax   200   ®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  40   fii  2  85 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  10  ®  3  30 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®  — 

Rape   1*@  2x 

Hemp   3  @  34 

Timothy. .    6  @  — 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  good  request  and  supplies  are 
fairly  liberal,  but  there  is  no  special  ex- 
cess of  offerings  of  most  desirable  quali- 
ties. Veal  is  in  rather  heavy  receipt  and 
only  most  dosirable  sizes  are  selling  to 
advantage.  Mutton  is  in  light  stock  and 
market  firm  at  last  quoted  advance. 
Hogs  of  the  small  and  medium  sizes  in 
prime  condition  are  meeting  with  prompt 
custom  at  current  values,  being  consumed 
as  fresh  pork.  Packers  are  not  doing 
anything  of  consequence  at  present. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  fb  6*@  7* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  ®  64 

Beef,  3rd  quality   54®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  9@94c;  wethers   »4@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   5*@  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds          ..  6  @  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  fii  5* 

Veal,  small,  $  fb   7  @  9 

Lamb,  f>  fb  10  ®11 

Honey. 

The  same  quiet  condition  previously 
noted  is  prevailing  in  the  honey  market. 
In  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes 
to  note,  but  large  sales  are  not  possible  at 
full  figures.  That  the  coming  crop  in  this 
State  will  be  light  seems  to  be  now  very 
clearly  foreshadowed. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34®  4 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  only  moderate  pro- 
portions. Prices  remain  quotably  as  last 
noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fi  fb  274®29 

Dark  25  (g;26 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Hides  and 
Pelts  in  prime  condition.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  record. 
Tallow  market  is  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  50  lbs  —   fi;  9      —  fii  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  fi)  8      —  ®  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —   to  74    —   fii  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @  74  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  ®  74   —  ®  7 

Stags  —  @6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9      —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  filO     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®104  —  ®  94 

Dry  Hides  —  ®16      —  fi.15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs  —   fa-13      —   to  12 

Drv  Calf,  under  4  fbs  —  ®18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  t»  skin  1  00fi.l  50 

Pelts,  medium,  fi  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ~<t>  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  2  78 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality   — @4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  in  the  same  inactive  state 
previously  noted  and  is  not  likely  to  de- 
velop any  material  change  in  the  near 
future. 

Bean  Bags  t  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*fi>7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  ®5* 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of  2000. 

Tj)  100    5  55  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- tb   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  34-tb   30  ®— 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  California  poultry  were  not 
heavy,  but  receipts  of  Eastern  were  of 
rather  large  proportions,  offerings  of  lat- 
ter averaging  about  one  carload  per  day. 
Quotable  values  romained  close  to  range 
of  previous  week,  but  only  for  strictly 
choice  young  stock  did  the  market  show- 
any  special  firmness.  Large  and  fat  Hens 
brought  tolerably  good  prices.  Inquiry- 
was  principally  for  Chickens. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb  t   18   @  20 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ¥  lb   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  f,  lb   15  @  17 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  50  @  5  60 

Hens,  large   5  50  31  6  50 

Roosters,  old   5  00   @  5  50 


Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  fii  7  00 

Fryers   fi  u  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00   ®  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00   ®  4  50 

Ducks,  old,  ^»  dozen   5  50  ®  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  Tfi  dozen   6  00   ®  7  00 

Geese,  If*  pair   200  @225 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   2  00  @225 

Pigeons,  old,  f,  dozen   1  25  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  @  2  50 

Butter. 

Best  grades  of  fresh  are  meeting  with  a 
moderately  firm  market,  offerings  of  this 
description  being  rather  light.  Common 
qualities  of  fresh  are  not  securing  much 
attention,  cold  storage  stock,  which  is 
plentiful,  being  taken  in  preference  to  or- 
dinary fresh. 

Creamery,  extra,  H  tb   29  fii31 

Creamery,  firsts   27  ®28 

Creamery,  seconds   25  ®26 

Dairy,  select   26  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®25 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @21 

Cold  storage   20  ®22 

Mixed  Store   15  ®17 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  domestic  old  are  of  large  vol- 
ume, including  considerable  quantities  in 
cold  storage.  Market  is  slow  and  weak, 
except  for  a  little  fancy  new.  Oregon 
cheese  is  being  offered  freely,  and  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  Eastern. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice  old   94fi)104 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  94 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®114 

Eastern   13  @15 

EBB*. 

There  have  been  no  special  accumula- 
tions, orders  from  the  North  and  East  ab- 
sorbing all  the  surplus.  The  shipping 
orders,  however,  were  in  the  main  limited 
to  a  rather  low  range  of  prices. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  ®26 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24  ®25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®244 

Vegetables 

In  the  way  of  fresh  vegetables  Poas  and 
Egg  Plant  made  a  fair  showing  and  mar- 
ket for  these  kinds  was  slightly  easier. 
String  Beans  were  in  light  supply  and 
mostly  under  choice.  Tomatoes  of  high 
grade  were  in  very  light  stock.  Rhubarb 
was  in  slim  supply  and  brought  good 
prices.  Asparagus  sold  in  a  small  way  at 
40c.  per  pound.  Onion  market  was  firm 
and  higher  for  choice  to  select,  sound, 
and  uncut. 

Asparagus,      lb   30   ®  40 

Beans,  String.  ¥  fb   124®  174 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fbs. ..  1  00  fi>  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  V  rb   15  ®  20 

Garlic.  *  lb   5  @  7 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  ?  ctl   1  40   ®  1  65 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ^tb   4  @  6 

Peppers  Green  1?   tb    5   ®  8 

Summer  Squash.  T»  small  box   75  ®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,     crate  —     75  ®  1  25 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "  pay  boxes."  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50toi60  lbs 
mess.  Small  boxes  an-  free  boxes,  about  tb.-  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Increased  arrivals  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  imparted  an  easier  tone  to 
the  market,  but  as  most  of  these  potatoes 
had  been  purchased  at  primary  points  at 
comparatively  high  prices,  there  was  not 
much  disposition  shown  here  by  sellers  to 
make  radical  concessions  in  buyers,  espe- 
cially on  choice  stock.  A  few  new  pota- 
toes' from  Alameda  county  brought  3] 
(«  4c  per  pound. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  t  85  @  1  00 

Salinas  Burbanks.  ?»  cental   1  25  ®  1  60 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks ...  85  ®  1  00 
Sacramento  River  Reds,  H  cental. .     65  ®  75 

Chile  Garnet,     ctl   1  00  A  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  ®  1  40 

Sweets   225  ®   

Fresh  Fruits. 
Choice  Apples  are  in  light  supply,  but 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  common  to  medium 
qualities.  Spitzcnberg  are  practically  out 
of  stock.  Newtown  Pippins,  Greeningsand 
Baldwins  are  now  receiving  the  bulk  of 
attention.  For  very  superior  qualities  $2 
per  box  is  obtainable,  but  offerings  of  this 
description  are  hardly  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  figure  being  given  as  a  regular 
quotation.  In  addition  to  a  fair  local 
demand,  there  is  considerable  inquiry  for 
choice  apples  for  shipment;  one  steamer 
this  week  took  46H  boxes  for  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

Apples,  fancy,  ¥  4-tier  box  t  1  75  @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  -J*  50-tb  box      90  @    1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  1»  50-tb  box     40  @  75 
Pears,  Winter  Nells,  *  4U-tb  box..    1  75  ®   2  00 
i>rled  Fruits. 

The  market  in  the  main  is  quiet,  but  it 
is  the  exception  where  any  undue  selling 
pressure  is  being  exerted.  Apples  are  in 
fair  supply  and  in  some  instances  holders 
are  granting  moderate  concessions  to  buy- 
ers, rather  than  miss  sales.  Apricots  are 
in  only  moderate  stock  and  are  being 
very  steadily  held.  That  all  the  Peaches 
remaining  will  be  needed  before  the  sea- 
son closes  is  altogether  probable.  There 
are  few  Pears  now  in  stock,  especially  of 
high  grade.  Choice  Pitted  Plums  are  in 
very  light  supply.  Prunes  now  unplaced 
are  principally  under  control  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Growers'  Association,  and  these  are 
not  obtainable  under  the  2Jc  basis.  The 
steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sailing  Saturday 
last,  carried  90,000  pounds  prunes  for  Ger- 
many and  80,600  pounds  for  Holland.  A 
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steamer  for  British  Columbia  took  18,000 
pounds  dried  fruit  of  various  kirids. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   *H® 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-H>  boxes.  5  @  hVi 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @W% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  <fl  ft   6%@  IVt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @9 

Figs,  10-lb  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  f»ft   4  @5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  4Y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5  @  b% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5%@  &H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7!4@  8 

Peaches,  peeled  10  ©12% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy  10  @11 

Pears,  halves,  choice   8V»@  9 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   7V4@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5i4<g»  6V4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   IVi®  8y2 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  6Vt 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2!4@2%c;  40-50s,  i@4HO\ 
50-60S,  3ii@3%e;  60-70s,  2?i(a)3Mc;  70-80s,  2^@29s£c; 
80-90S,  2@2!/2c;  90-100s,  l^@2c;  small,  1M@1^C. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H®  3tf 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  3V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3H@  4 

Raisins. 

The  directors  of  the  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  have  announced 
prices  on  raisins  for  remainder  of  the 
season.  The  prices  are  guaranteed  against 
reduction.  The  offerings  are  all  standard. 
None  of  an  inferior  grade,  such  as  Pa- 
cifies and  Orientals,  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  as  raisins.  Surplus  will  be  sold 
to  distillers,  grape  acid  factories  or  for 
export,  under  stringent  guarantee  that 
none  will  appear  on  the  American  market 
as  raisins. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  19U3,  f .  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50- tb.  cases, 

•  Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5^c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  Bjjc 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6V4c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  4 14c 

Seedless  Floated  4V4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  414c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  f>ytc 

Layers—  Per  20-ft.  box. 
6-Crown  Imperial  Clusters  $3  00 

5-  Crown  Dehesa  Clusters   2  50 

4-  Crown  Fancy  Clusters   2  00 

3-Crown  London  Layers   1  35 

2-Crown  London  Layers   1  25 

Usual  advance  for  fractional  boxes  Layers. 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  fl  ft   7%c 

Fancy  12-oz  Cartons,  $  pkg  6%C 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  Tj>,  ft   7\$c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f)  ft  7V2c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  y  pkg  O^c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ¥  ft  7<4c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  ft. 7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  if*  ft  .5?^c 

Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,  f.  ft   6Uc 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  for  Oranges  continued  at  much 
the  same  range  as  previous  week,  with 
supplies  fairly  liberal  of  other  than  strictly 
fancy  and  demand  only  moderate.  Large 
Navels  of  high  grade  were  in  lightest 
stock  and  brought  best  prices.  Large 
Grape  Fruit  of  fine  quality  met  with  a 
rather  firm  market.  Lemons  moved 
slowly  at  old  figures.  Limes  were  in 
ample  supply. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,  $  box.S   75   @2  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box   50  @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  9  box   75  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f.  box        2  25   @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   1  25   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00   @4  50 

Nuts. 

Not  many  California  walnuts  remain- 
ing; some  foreign  of  rather  ordinary 
quality  are  offering  within  range  of  7J@9c 
as  to  grade.  Almonds  are  quiet;  under 
selling  pressure  full  quotations  coulu  not 
be  realized. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    7   @  8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  •.  —  @ — 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  is  reported  ex- 
ceedingly quiet.  According  to  the  ideas 
of  buyers,  dry  wines  of  1903  vintage  are 
not  quotable  over  14@16c  per  gallon,  but 
to  effect  free  purchases  an  advance  on 
these  figures  would  have  to  be  paid.  The 
steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sailing  on  30th 
ult.,  carried  55,151  gallons  and  138  cases 
wine,  including  52,173  gallons  for  New 
York.  Receipts  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  383,550  gallons,  and  for  preced- 
ing week  were  446,200  gallons.  For  the 
mouth  of  January  receipts  of  wine  at  this 
port  aggregated  1,567,550  gallons. 


"  Here's  Its  Name;  Inside  Its  Fame,"  is 
the  title  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Iowa 
Incubator  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
which  tells  about  a  number  of  95  per  cent 
hatches.  They  want  it  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  raises  chickens,  and  will 
mail  it  free  of  charge  to  those  who  wish  it. 


Used  for  Tears  With  Excellent  Results. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  —  Enclosed  find  stamp  for  which 
please  send  me  your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
His  Diseases."  I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  for  years  with  excellent  results.  Sincerely 
yours,  C.  M.  WILMARTH. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sks  100,244 

Wheat,  ctls   68,622 

Barley,  ctls   62,453 

Oats,  ctls   21,624 

Corn,  ctls   6.345 

Rye,  ctls   2,120 

Beans,  sks   10,885 

Potatoes,  sks   39,016 

Onions,  sks   2,037 

Hay,  tons   3,392 

Wool,  bales   239 

Hops,  bales   385 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1903. 

last  year. 

3,488,645 

3,956,033 

1,567,913 

4,313,902 

4,558,463 

4,216,887 

703,256 

638,158 

99,602 

64,896 

37,783 

157,044 

555,856 

603,166 

847,863 

854,089 

107,214 

153,618 

116,713 

102,788 

34,986 

36,713 

28,043 

11,771 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   38,660 

Wheat,  ctls   21,241 

Barley,  ctls   47,625 

Oats,  ctls   63 

Corn,  ctls   304 

Beans,  sks   6,512 

Hay,  bales   1,730 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   3,953 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   104 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1903.  last  year. 


2,362,596 
725,342 
3,589,529 
15,151 
11,868 
29,878 
103,654 
1,848,923 
503,079 
3,971 
66,387 


2,703,333 
3,805,325 
3,225,977 
26,859 
30,382 
24,853 
127,720 
445,969 
318,879 
3,311 
64,644 


Sugar  Beet  Premiums.  —  Arroyo 
Grande  Herald:  The  premium  offered  by 
the  Union  Sugar  Company  for  beets  in 
this  locality  will  be  awarded  next  week. 
However,  enough  information  has  leaked 
out  to  know  that  J.  W.  Gilliam  will  re- 
ceive the  first  premium  and  that  it  will 
amount  to  over  $500.  The  premiums  are 
based  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  acre, 
and  consequently  both  the  purity  and 
tons  are  considered  in  awarding  the  pre- 
miums. Mr.  Gilliam's  crop  went  thirty 
tons  per  acre  and  16%  purity.  Jack  Mc- 
Glashan  came  second  with  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  tons  per  acre  and  16°0'  purity. 
His  premium  will  amount  to  over  $200. 
Manuel  Garcia's  beets  were  17%  purity, 
but  only  twenty-five  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre,  and  his  premium  will  amount  to 
about  $100. 


Bright/s  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Sacramento,  CaL,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked'  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  E.  K.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


ilWANSM^^ITeuAUQER 

'  For  Post  Holes, Wells,  Prospecting  for  Mine  rale,  etc. 
K  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  "lwan"  than 

with  tor  oth«r.    Und  bj  U.  S.  Qv 


rHighest     award,  Worlds" 
Fair,  1903.    4  to  lOinch  «.50; 
12  inch,  96.00.     Sample  at 
I  special  price  to  Introduce.   Show  to  your  hardware 
I  dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 
'  1WA.S  BROS.,  BOX.  E,      BTBEATOR,  ILL. 


A  high  standard  and  uniform  re- 

wt  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

liability  of  output  are  what  count, 


and  the  name  of  " Cutter"  on  vac- 


cines stands   for  just   these  two 


things.    44  Cutter's"  are  the  lowest 


priced  reliable  vaccines  on  the  mar- 


ket and,  in  the  long  run,  are  cheaper 


to  use  than    even   free  vaccines 


would  be. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

TO  OUR  PILL   FORM   OF   BLACK   LEG  VACCINE 

The  use  of  which  we  have  popularized  on  this  coast. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  OVER  THE  STRING  FORM  are  that  it  is  much  more  quickly  and  easily 
administered,  and  that  no  vaccine  is  lost  by  handling. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  OVER  THE  POWDERED  FORM  are  that  the  time  and  bother  of  mixing 
are  saved;  that  the  dose  is  absolutely  uniform;  that  a  package  may  be  opened  and  only  a  part  used,  the 
rest  being  saved  for  future  use;  that  the  operation  of  using  it  is  simple  and  safe  in  anybody's  hands  and 
the  constant  watchfulness  that  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  Powder  Vaccine  is  eliminated. 

CUTTER'S  SPECIAL| [BLACK  LEG  PILL  INJECTOR 

For  using  Cutter's  Klack  Leg  Pills. 


(This  is  an  exact  sectional  picture  of  the  Injector  which  WE  ORIGINATED  AND  FIRST  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  STOCKMEN.) 

THE  INCREASE  OF  SALES  OF 

CUTTER'S  VACCINES 

IN    1903  IN  CALIFORNIA 

WAS  OVER  100  PER  CENT 

And,  we  believe,  more  vaccines  of  OUR  MANUFACTURE  were  used  than  of  all  other  makes  put  to- 
gether. EVERY  DOSE  SOLD  WAS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  OWN  LABORATORY,  NOT  RE- 
LABELED VACCINES  OF  OTHER  MANUFACTURE,  and  TO  US  ALONE  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  remarkably  good  record  they  have  made. 

CUTTER'S  ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

In  hermetically  sealed  bulbs,  first  used  by  ourselves  for  this  purpose,  was,  after  rigid  field  test,  put  onto 
the  market  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

Thousands  of  doses  were  used  in  the  worst  infected  districts  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  in  all 
instances,  whether  disease  had  broken  out  or  not,  the  results  were  practically  100%  good. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well  known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  is,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  there  are  no  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.    Yours  truly, 

JAMES  Mi'DERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

PRICES: 

CUTTER'S  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  (Double) ,  per  two  bulbs,  containing  ten  complete  doses  for  double 
vaccination  of  cattle,  mules  or  horses;  or  twenty  doses  for  double  vaccination  of  sheep  or  | 


goats 


goats  

CUTTER'S  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  (Single),  per  single  bulb  containing  ten  doses  for  single  vaccin- 
ation of  cattle,  mules  or  horses;  or  twenty  doses  for  single  vaccination  of  sheep  or      |  qq 

SPECIAL  SYRINGE  for  using  Anthrax  Vaccine,  ^3.00 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

POWDER  FORM. 

SINGLE— Per  package  containing  ten  doses    $1  00 

DOUBLE— Per  double  package,  containing  ten  doses  (for  first  and  second  vaccination  of  choice 

stock)  $1  60 

PILL  FORM. 

SINGLE— Per  package  containing  ten  doses  $1  00 

Per  package  containing  fifty  doses   4  00 

DOUBLE— Per  package  containing  ten  doses  (for  first  and  second  vaccination  of  choice  stock)         1  B0 

STRING  FORM. 

SINGLE— Per  package  of  ten  doses,  including  needle  $1  00 

Per  package  of  fifteen  doses,  including  needle   1  60 

Per  package  of  twenty-five  doses,  including  needle    2  26 

Per  package  of  fifty  doses,  iucluding  needle   4  00 

DOUBLE— Per  package  of  ten  doses,  including  needle,  for  first  and  second  vaccination  of  choice 


stock. 


$1  50 


CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINATING  OUTFIT. 

Complete,  including  syringe,  two  mixing  bottles  and  extra  needles,  for  using  Single  or  Double  <t  O  c  n 
Powder  Vaccine   vpo.JW 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  PILL  INJECTOR. 

For  injecting  Pill  Vaccine  under  the  skin;  very  stronglv  made  and  easiest  used  of  any  on  the  ff  i  en 
market   *  1  -au 

DISCOUNTS. 

100-dose  lots  10%  off  list  prices. 

250-dose  lots  20%  off  list  prices. 

500-dose  lots  26%  off  list  prices. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SHARPLES 

iTUBULARj 
HAND 

AND 

POWER 

Aim 

SEPARATORS 

The  largest  cresm  separator  works  In  the  world 

Is  unable  tu  Icrep  up  with  the  demand  for  these  superior 
machines.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  Tubular*  sold 
every  year  to  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  What 
does  this  demand  meant  Why  do  the  Tubular*  sell  bet- 
tar  thsa  other  •tpsrstori?  they  arc  better  a  td  .i,  -  u 
you  will»iT«e  If  T^ueiioitne  une.  Write  for  free  omUlopie  N-.lSl  . 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.,          P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Weil  Chester,  Pa. 


FOUND 57 

FOR      v  ■  • 


A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

that  does  t  he  work  perfect  1  y,  A17* 
TOM  ATK  Al  l. V.  without  pow- 
er or  chemicals,  In  30  minutes. 
GUARANTEED.  Agents 

wanted,  either  sex.  Address 
T ALLEY  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Dept.  Q     Los  Angeles,  California. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK 

of  farmers  who  have  used  Pane  Fence  for  years,  an  J 

still  buy  and  use  it,  for  eoonomy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Michiraii 


HASON'S  OlK-CATt 

KOVtP.JAN-12-VOJ 


T>.»  CREAM  Or  PERFECTION 
m  TwtiEJ-P  onwriQ.  CrU_t  lW-  >- 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 
50tt  AC.P.HTO  AMD  riAXufACTvacftS  - — „ 

V»AlTC  rpK  QUA  CAtALOCut  M^f 


Kb?T5iTIT"ii553miSS 


i  mi  -vj  a  i ' 


saTBH  Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  Wf'v 
been  proving  it  seventeen  years.  Write 
£2  for  prines  on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barb  J 
^^^^      wire.  Address  house  nearest  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO 

Holly, Michigan.   Waukegan,  III.  Cleveland,  O. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  V I  RON  WORKS 

IS  FRfcMONTST.  S*\N  FRAMCISCC 


ENTOHOLOQICAL. 

Winter  Treatment  for  Peach 
Troubles. 


To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  curl  leaf  of  the  peach  ? 
When  should  it  be  applied  ?  Does  it 
require  more  than  one  application  in 
one  season  ? — Tenderfoot,  Sacramento 
county. 

We  have  fully  expounded  this  matter 
in  previous  issues,  but  as  we  have  many 
new  readers,  and  as  old  ones  are  prone 
to  mislay  or  forget  instructions,  we  re- 
new the  matter  because  it  is  now  time 
to  think  and  arrange  and  will  soon  be 
time  to  do  the  work . 

For  Peach  Curl  and  Insects.— A 
thorough  winter  treatment  is  usually 
effective  in  reducing  curl  leaf  below  the 
injury  point.  Such  treatment  may 
consist  in  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  if  you  wish  to  attack 
peach  worm  and  San  Jose  scale  as  well 
as  the  curl  leaf,  and  the  following  is 
the  formula  just  reissued  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  of  Sutter 
county: 

Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Wash. — The 


following  formula  if  properly  prepared 
and  used  will  prove  an  effective  solu- 
tion: 

Unslaked  lime,  forty  pounds. 

Sulphur,  twenty  pounds. 

Stock  salt,  fifteen  pounds. 

Water  to  make  sixty  gallons. 

Directions. — Place  ten  pounds  of  lime 
and  twenty  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a 
boiler  with  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
and  boil  over  a  brisk  tire  for  not  less 
than  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the 
sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When 
this  takes  place  the  mixture  will  be  of 
an  amber  color.  Next  place  in  a  cask 
thirty  pounds  of  unslaked  lime,  pouring 
over  it  enough  hot  water  to  thoroughly 
slack  it;  and  while  it  is  boiling  add  the 
fifteen  pounds  of  salt.  When  this  is 
dissolved  add  to  the  lime  and  sulphur 
in  the  boiler,  and  cook  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  necessary  hot  water 
to  make  the  sixty  gallons  should  be 
added. 

Follow  the  above  directions  carefully, 
particularly  the  boiling,  if  you  desire 
success.  Use  this  remedy  as  late  in 
the  season  as  possible.  The  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  spraying  just 
before  the  peach  trees  burst  into  full 
bloom.  On  cloudy,  moist  days  blos- 
soms will  not  be  injured  by  this  wash, 
but  in  dry  weather  with  north  wind 
blooms  will  be  damaged  if  full  strength 
is  used. 

Fou  Peach  Ctrl  When  Insecticide 
is  Not  Necessary. — For  curl  leaf  and 
other  fungus  troubles,  also  as  a  fer- 
tilizer and  invigorator  of  trees  and 
vines,  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce's  formula 
is  as  follows: 

Five  pounds  copper  sulphate  (blue 
stone). 

Five  pounds  quick  lime. 

Fifty  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (blue 
stone)  in  a  barrel  containing  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  water.  Slack  the  quick 
lime  and  then  add  sufficient  water  to 
make  twenty-five  gallons  of  milk  of 
lime.  Unite  the  two  solutions  by  pour- 
ing one  pailful  of  each  at  a  time  into  a 
third  barrel.  The  milk  of  lime  should 
be  well  stirred  while  being  dipped  from 
the  barrel  and  should  be  passed 
through  a  fine  wire  screen  when 
poured  into  the  mixing  barrel.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  at  first  and 
also  continually  while  being  applied  as 
a  spray  to  the  trees. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux- 
mixture  it  is  necessary  that  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  mixed  in  and  sprayed 
from  a  wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat 
is  used  the  copper  will  go  to  the  iron 
and  the  effect  of  the  spray  is  largely 
neutralized.  Apply  the  remedy  cold 
and  as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  pos- 
sible. Never  allow  it  to  stand  over 
night. 

Prof.  Pierce  says  that  the  above 
wash  is  a  fertilizer  and  invigorator  of 
the  tree  and  will  effectually  prevent 
curl  leaf  if  applied  very  thoroughly 
from  one  to  three  weeks  before  the 
buds  open.  This  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied with  safety  until  buds  finally 
burst  into  full  bloom. 

The  same  spray  is  a  preventive  of 
apricot  spot,  pear  and  apple  scab,  re- 
duces the  walnut  blight,  and  is  in  fact 
an  all-around  fungicide  for  winter  use. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ot  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdek  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  exphesh  phepa1d. 

Price    $1   a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Petttluma,  Cal. 


MILES  Of 


PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems, 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   cfc  SONS, 
109  Vail. jo  St.,  San  Francisoo. 


KlWALOd 


Aldrlch.  Mo.,  Dec.  12.1902. 
Ut.  B.J.  KctvUllCo., 

i  .'!'■.  ■  — i  h»Te  •jKiken  I  ■'  ■ .  of 
your  BsdlsSHi  In  (bit  reichbnrhood.  I 
think  juur  KsalsB*!  - ,  s  Cure  li  si- 
.  oellent.  1  highly  rteommentt  it  wh*r- 
•vtrlgo.  Enclosed  plcue  fin  1  s  two 
t  atsrnp  f..r  which  plesae  ■rod  ma 
t—t  book  "A  Trestiae  on  the  rLuesad 
hli  DlaeajM."        Y»ura  truly. 

C.  H  JOHNSON. 


SPJWIN 
CURE 


f 


I>nl»l«k  BU,  Pydssr.  N.  S.  W..  Anitrsll*. 

432  Nt «  .  .r  ■.  ■  r ,  i.  »  :  Oct.  15.  ■©*. 
Dr.  II.  J.  Kendal]  Co.. 

Oanilen  <  a  jon  kindly  a«nd  ma  oas 
of  y<ur  "Trestit*  on  the  li  •  -  ■  sad  bla  B*> 
'a—  '  1  boiauMdyour  Kendsll'i  Kpsrla 
Cora,  sad  I  con  asfely  asj  It  I  a  th«  boat  thst 

I  bora  ever  hod,  snd  I  r  ,  ■  •.  Htootbor 

bora*  trslnan.       Vary  truly  yours, 

HARRY  -  Mini. 


Is  Known  the  World  Over 

q^r^andKaTeSt^  '°Calitie8  a°d  Under  aU  condition*  »  never7aUs™™r£ 
hmi^har,M  !£?  f°  bMin*  ,,,e  £e?f,  stab,e  rem<*ly  known,  it  is  unequalled  as  a  liniment  for 
W^e  sen   vXlh^'u8.^  •&£  by  S"  d™^>st8.    Price  SI;  six  bottles  for  $5 

W  e  send  valuable  book.  "A  Treanse  on  tbe  Hone,"  profusely  illustrated,  free  upon  request. 


gjpaaflr 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


Orchard  Lever  "IF  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

\&  &  18  DRUM/VY  ST..       SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
lSf  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
»  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A >its.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


JPRAY^WHITEWASh  PUMPS 0FALLKINDS 
1  i  V  ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

»'Wh  EASY  TO  OPERATE  - 

tm6t%  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  v.f|gA^XM 

WM     i   WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE    '  %  ■• ' 

I #5  A1:L  KIN?S  0F  5?.R_AY %\  (iSp 


GOODS-H0SE-N0ZZL»:S  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 


h    W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314  MARKETST.  SAN  FRANC^CO.  CAL 


A  Constant  Force  — 

on  the  nozBte,  a  fine  Fpray  and  thor- 
ough  aK't^tinK  of  the  mixture,  all 
from  driving  along  tho  orchard  row,  with 

WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  wapon  prar  and  attaches 
to  any  Bhape  supply  tank.    Saves  2i>% 
quid  and  hnlf  the  labor  of 
-ating.     High  pressure 
rough    compressed  air- 
enough  to  keep  two 
point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go- 
ing. Only 
hand  work 
isdirectlng 
thenozzlp«. 
9  for  free  booklet  si 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  Co. 

Champaign,  III.   


PRAYING 


ht  i 


ry  nerd. 


Special  ada|,t 


HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

S'lalyl.i.  Nolle.  fortnulM. 
,  t>  - ;  -»>  . -  *  " '  "  Writ,  for  '  ■-■  t 
Tha  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

TTrrf.m  Agmtl,  Utnttm  f  UubUU,  Chicago. 


CHEAP  RATES  §C.n",cor.r.$dhong,on' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. 
O  826  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  888  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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BREEDERS*  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.   Stock  for  sale. 

THE   SAN   GABRIEL   VALLEY  HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor  57856,  a  prizewinner  1903  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 

SALE.either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BARKED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN,  Cottonwood   Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Mirorcw.  VT:ite  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  fine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufae-   T>       fl  O  f* 
turer  and  Dealer   POUltry  StippllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box 2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


BUFF  COCHINS.  SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  $2.00,  express  prepaid.  White  fantail 
pigeons.    HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


VA/ANTED. 

50  TO  100  EWE  LAMBS  OR  BRED  EWES. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  1028-1030  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

BULLS,  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  COWS  FOR  SALE. 
65  Head  to  Select  From. 

Address  ROBERT  WATSON,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

EOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU1V1A,  CrtL, 


OUT-HATCH-ONE  TRIAL 

Any  one  with  common  care  can  get  a 
high  per  cent  of  chicks  the  first  time 
when  fertile  eggs  are  put  in  a 

Sure  Hatch 

Incnbator.  Sure  regulator — even  hen 
temperature — no  guess  at  ventilation- 
clean,  pure  air  for  eggs  and  chicks.  Send 
for  free  catalog  E-l  6  that 
tells  of  improvementSj 
and  other  conveniences. 

SEATTLE  PRODUCE  CO. 
Pacific  Coast  Agts.  Eugene,  Ore. 
Sure  Hath  Incubator  Co. 
Makers, 
Clay  Center, 


Nebraska 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    FK.    MECH  f\  /V\ , 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


SPRAYING- 


A  NEW 
IDEA. 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   finest  optical 
'lass.   Will  not  rust.   Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOGUE  OPTICAL  CO., 
211  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IN  REPOSE 


ATTENTION 


"CLIFF,"  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70,011 

If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!   The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie. 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.   For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc. 
Address,  Tokayano  Kennels,  Colfax,  Placer  Co.  Cal. 

CRONK'S 

Improved 

Staple  Puller  -  11  in.  long 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

it.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  □  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  Sgl.OO,  postage  paid 
CRONK&  CARRIER  M.FG. CO.,  Elmlra.N.  Y. 


NO  HUMBUG  ■  Brighton's 

Swlo.V,Stook  Hatkn  ud  Calf  DthoTOW.  Stop!  iwlne 
from  rooting.  Mike*  46  dlftsrent  «tr  null.  Eitrwtt 
Horns.  Prlcell.W.  fiend  II  for  &UL  If  i  tsulta.Bend  b»l* 
»n«.  P.t'd  M.y  fl,  1902.    Boj  «M  C»lf  Holder  only  TSo. 

CEORCC  BOOS,  Mir..  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of.  a  century  have  abided  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex- 
perience 

We  Know  the  Grower's  re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
Our 
Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov- 
ering is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
I  Bean  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il- 
lustrated free  catalog, 
containing  "How  and 
When  to  Spray"  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Oept  J,  27  Sabin  St., 
JACKSON.  MICH. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  fK.  SNOYA/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Egg  # 


175  EGGS 

FROM    EACH    HEN    IN    ONE   YEAR    BY  FEEDING 

COULSOIN'S  EGG  FOOD. 

Downky,  CAL.,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  fed  your  Egg  Fooil  to  my  hens  for  a  period  of  one 
year  and  my  hens  have  averaged  175  eggs  per  hen.  I  have  fed  my  hens 
scraps,  blood  meal  and  meat  meal,  but  rind  by  experimenting  that  feed- 
ing Coulson's  Egg  Food  is  much  cheaper  and  more  effective. 

Yours  truly,  D.  F.  CONANT. 

COULSON'S  BALANCED  RATION  EGG  FOOD  FOR  SALE  AT  FEED  STORES. 

$25  IN  GOLD  FREE!  You  Might  Get  It. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue,  etc.,  FREE. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,    Petaluma,  Cal. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 


Pasteur  Vaccine  Co 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are|soId][by  all'dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  — I  MANUFACTURED    I  >  ">     t—  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT    ME  ML. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


!>4 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 
Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY'  br  an  dywi  n  e. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cuthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  si  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buy  inc.  Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CAL 

Native  California  Walnut. 

This  year's  favorite  tree  to  plant:  the  best  graft- 
ing stock  for  growing  the  finest  English  and  French 
varieties. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  500  Trees  for  Sale  for  $50. 

Apply    to    F3".  GftX/IIN. 

WALNUT  CKKEK,  CAL. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Atrent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

TH0S.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BLUE  CUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 

Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    R0BT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale.  BARTLETT 
I'KAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
first-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
Write    'or  Prices! 


C24#)  FOR  LARGEST 
O'*^**  WATERMELONS 

\  * t .  i  in  \.  :u-  ..i  j ..-i  u i i.-nt i Mi-  itml  totmgall  notable 
vant-tii'.i  i  >t  watermelons,  we  now  rei-omuii-iKi  .esiierially, 
"MiMit"  for  home  use  and  ' '  T—i  als  for  hot  h 
homeand  market.  We  think  they  are  the  heat  obtainable. 
Seeds  in.-  a  p:,|»'r  in  silvi  r.  'Jl  im>  papers.  The  purchaser 
Who  grows  tin-  largest  melon  of  either  variety  wQJ  posi- 
tively reeeiveone  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  Medaof  that 

variety.    (  Inn:  Wrap  your  silver  m  a  lillle  paper, 

and  write  your  name  ana  I".  0.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved 
Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  Planting 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 
Kocklin,  Cal. 


BERRYPLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  over  5  tons  of  fruit 
on  H  acre.  For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBREE, 
Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  UrZX: 
5000  Apple  Trees, 

$10  per  lOO. 
4  to  6  ft.;  Kxtra  Well  Kuoted;  Clean;  Grafted 
on  Whole  Roota  and  Free  from  All  Peats. 
Yellow  Bellttower,  Y.  N.  Pippin. 
Refer  to  City  Bank,  m-a.r»w  ....... 

Santa  Cruz.  HENRY  SHAW. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Nursery.    OTHERS  FAIL 


PLACER  j*  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

pCApIICC    FOR  EASTERN 
SHIPMENT. 

TRIUMPH.  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  and  sells  for 
more  on  the  Eastern  markets  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. Ripens  with  the  last  of  Alexanders  and  the 
first  of  Hale's  Early.    <  lucu I  bearer. 

ELBERTA.  Superiorto  all  other  mid-summer  Free- 
stones for  Eastern  shipment.  Large,  oval  and  uni- 
form size.  Color,  golden  yellow.  Sure  and  proline, 
and  no  split  pits.   One  of  the  best  for  profit. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 
PEACHES,  PLUMS.  ALMONDS,  CHERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

Submit  Your  Wants;  We  Will  Save  You  Money! 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  Newcastle.  Cal. 

Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

304  J  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years'  experience 
''STARK  BROJ,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Huntsvlllc,  Ala.;  Etc 


MEET 
ALL 
NEEDS 

Experience  has  established.  It  aa 
a  fact.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  You 
sow  — they  grow.  1904  Seed 
Annual  postpaid  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  <fc  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


.GREGORYS 


SEEDS 


have  the  quality  that  give  both 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  crop. 
They  never  disappoint.  Famous 
for  nearly  50 years.  Koldunderthree 
guarantees.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  ORECORY  A.  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress— Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINHOLDT,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100.000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  te.OO  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips,  Jln.OO  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal, 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

VA/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,**.*.*.*  CALIFORNIA. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  ^SSS.aS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..  Inc.  Dewitt.  Ga. 


STILL  LEFT. 


300  SUGAR  PRUNES  18.00  to  J10.00  per  100 

1300  FRENCH  PRUNES   6.00  to  10.00  per  100 

U00  MUIR  PEACHES   7.00  to  10.00  per  100 

330  LOVELL  PEACHES          8.00  to   10.00  per  100 

1135  CLING  PEACHES   8.00  to  10.00  per  100 

770  APRICOTS   8.00  to  10.00  per  100 

450  BURBANK"  and  SULTAN 

PLUMS   8.00  to   10.00  per  100 

4  Hi  BARTLETT  PEARS  ti.00  to   10.00  per  100 

700  N.  SPY  ON  SPY  10.00  to  15.00  per  100 

3000  APPLES    .    8.00  to  10.00  per  100 

2500  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

W.OO  per  100;  MO.OO  per  1000 
T.  J.  TRUE.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


EEDS 


(T7"If  tou  »re  In  need  of  freih  and  reliable 

SEKItS.of  VK«;KT  ABLK.  FLOWER,  or  FIELD, 
ami  PLANTS  on  which  you  can  depend, ll  will 
be  to  jour  advantage  to  send  for  our 

♦  NEW  CATALOCUE.  ♦ 

Milled  free  on  application.  Ulm  Sevln, 
Vincent  &  Co.,  (>Z1  Sau.me  Strec' 
San  Frannlsco.  Cat. 


ROCKY  FOKI>  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  11.00  per  lb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS'BANK  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


ESTABLISHED  186=;. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  YALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ol  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  ol  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

«»  If  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  ^^^^^^^j»o»o»^WATSONV1LLE,  CAL. 


SALZERS  SEED  NOVELTIES 


SALZER'S  NATIONAL  OATS. 

Yea,  farmers  of  America,  lend  me  your  ears,  while  I  chant  I 
the  merits  of  this  new  Oat  Novelty. 

Editors,  Agricultural  Writers.  Institute  Orators,  all  ta'k 
and  write  about  this  new  Oat.  It  yielded  In  Wis.  156  bu  in 
Ohio  187  bu.,in  Mich.  231  bu..  In  M  -'>'•  bu.  and  In  N.  1>. 
810  bu.  per  acre,  during  1903,  and  la  1904  you  can  grow  Just 
as  easily  300  hu.  per  acre  of  Snlzer'n  Natinnn  I  Oat*,  as 
we  can.  Your  land  is  Just  as  good, Just  aa  rich  and  you  are 
Just  as  good  a  farmer  as  we  are.  Wre  hope  you  wilt  try  this 
Oat  in  1904,  and  then  sell  same  for  teed  to  your  neighbors 
at  a  fancy  price,  next  fall.  

Macaroni  Wheat. 

It  does  well  on  arid,  dry  lands,  aa  also  on  rich  farm  lands, 
yielding  from  30  to  SO  bu.  per  acre.  ^ 

Speltz  and  Hanna  Barley. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on  earth.  Yields  4  tonselegant  straw 
bay  and  HO  bu.  of  grain,  as  rich  as  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
ground  together !  Does  well  everywhere,  llanna  Barley 
grows  on  dry,  arid  lands,  yielding  00  bu.  per  acre. 

Salzer's  Home  Builder  Corn. 

Positively  the  biggest  eared  early  corn  on  enrth,  yielding 
In  Ind.  167  bu  ,  Ohio  1«0  bu.,  Tenn.  198  bu.,  Mich.  224J  hu. 
and  s.  1).  276  bu.  per  acre.  It  is  really  a  marvelous  corn. 
Sinks  Its  roots  deeply  alter  moisture  and  nourishment  and 
grows  like  a  weed.  ■  

Bromus  Inermls  and  Alfalfa  Clover. 

Bromus  Inermis  Is  t tie  most  prolific  grass  for  permanent 
pastures  on  earth.  Y'ields  7  tons  bay  per  acre.  Good  on 
sand,  lime,  clay,  gravel— yes,  on  all  kinds  ot  soils ! 

Alfalfa  Clover  produces  more  hay  and  better  hay  than 
any  Clover  known.   It  Is  good  for  7  tonB  per  acre. 

Potatoes  736  bushels  per  Acre. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  says.  "Salzer's 
Earliest  Potato  Is  the  earliest  out  of  68  early  sorts  tried,  and 
yields  464  bu.  per  acre,  while  Salter's  Early  Wisconsin 
yielded  for  them  736  hu.  per  acre.  Salzer's  Potatoes  for 
yield  challenge  the  world  !" 

FOR  10c  IN  STAMPS 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples.  Including  Borne  of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  Illustrated  catalog.  Send  to-day. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.LaCrosse.Wis. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


February  6,  1904. 
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JAS,  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


iOND    ■  I  \I— ■!—•»-/• 


APR 
AL/WO 

NORTHKRN  GROW/rN! 

PULL  LINE  OP 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Preel 

REGISTERED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 

ALMOND  ,  I.  X.  L.,  Non  Pareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  .  French  and  Sugar. 
COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 
APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna* 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  9,  en- 
titled "The  Fig,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH,  OR  $15  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 
trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  tig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  by  mail,  50c. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop.        CORNING,  CAL 


i  The  Fresno  Nurseries 


320  ACRES  VIRGIN  SOIL. 
WE  GROW  ALL  VARIETIES  OF 


|  FRUIT  TREES  and  f 
<        GRAPE  VINES.  I 


Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us  figure  with  you.   Our  low  prices  built  up  our 
business  until  we  are  now  the  leading  growers  of  standard  varieties.   We  sell  the 

TILTON  APRICOT 

fu  at  no  advance  over  other  sorts.  Write  us  and  we  will  save  you  money.  Catalogue  free. 
\T%  Address 

ft         F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor, 

©  Box  42,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


VA/RITC   TO-DAY  'or  our  ^arge  General  Nursery  Catalogue, 
I  fuHy  iUustrated     Sent  for  5  cts  pOStage. 

Spanish  edition  also  mailed  for  5  cts.  postage. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00. 

Fancher 


urseries,  Inc. 

GROWERS  OF  TREES  AND  VINES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL 


Plant  CALIMYRNA  FIGS 

(TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE), 
introduced  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding.   Be  sure  seal  shown  here  is  on 
your  trees. 


|PEAS  FROM  PUGBT  SOUND* 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  hrlped  us  to  developsome  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  are  fax  in  a.dva.rvce  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas,  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER.: 
We  will  send  1  ounce  of  each  of  threo  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  for  1  0  cts.   Send  your  order  today. 

LILLY,  EOGARDUS  <&  CO.,  Dept.  s.  Seattle  on  the  Sound 


Jordan  Almond. 


The  largest,  sweetest  and  finest  flavored 
of  all  Almonds.  Trees  we  offer  are  propa- 
gated from  bearing  trees  on  our  grounds. 


-<>- 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CAL. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
1\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F*rIoe>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
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The  Pick  of  the 
State. 


18,000 


No  Dry  Seasons 
in  Colusa. 


ACRES 
OIB1  THE  BEST  L^HNTID 


FOR  SALE 


AS  A  WHOLE  OR  IN  SUB- 
DIVISIONS. 


MoultOIl  Ranch      Price  and  Quality  make 

it  the  Cheapest  Land 


Starts  at  the  City  of  Colusa 
and  extends  northerly  along 
the  Sacramento  River  for 
about  14  miles.  This  magnifi- 
cent property  has  just  changed 
hands  and  is  now  offered  by 
the  new  owners  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  whole  or  in  subdi- 
visions, at  prices  which  make 
it  the  cheapest  land  in  the 
State.  All  of  the  land  is  the 
choicest  and  richest  of  river 
bottom  soil.  It  has  for  years 
produced  unequaled  crops  of 
grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  hay, 
etc.  No  dry  seasons.  Irriga- 
tion possible  but  not  necessary. 
This  land  is  being  offered  for 
about  one-half  its  actual  value 
by  comparison  with  land  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

PRICES: 
$20  AN  ACRE  UPWARDS. 


on  the  market  to-day. 


Steamer  Landing  on  the  Ranch  Affording 
Cheapest  Water  Transportation. 

Railroad  Facilities  also. 


PERFECT  CLIMATE. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER. 


LYON  8c  HOAG, 

116  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.**** 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  7. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  February  13,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Agricultural  Uses  of  Cement. 


Although  the  beginnings  of  cement  construction 
are  prehistoric,  and  although,  judging  by  the  present 
condition  of  such  remains,  the  cement  made  in  the 
most  ancient  times  leaves  little  chance  for  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  durability,  it  is  still  probable  that 
the  cement  age  of  the  world  is  now  dawning.  In 
every  kind  of  building  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  water 
under  the  earth,  architects  are  using  cement  more 
freely  and  in  more  ways  than  ever  before.  Combina- 
tions of  steel  and  cement  are  better  than  natural 
stone  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
the  new  crop  of  Egyptian  pyramids  is  ripe,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  steel  frames  and  cement  sides.  But 
all  the  rest  of  this  thought  we  surrender  to  the 
architects. 

Agricultural  uses  of  cement  are  multiplying  rapidly 
and  the  cement  age  in  agriculture  will  manifestly 
reach  higher  attainment  in  California  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  cement  has  always  made  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  semi-tropical  countries,  and  California  is  to 
have  many  of  them,  not  only  because  the  absence  of 
ground  freezing  makes  cement  structures  safe  (even 
though  quite  thin  or  slender),  but  because  there  is  so 
much  need  for  water  storage  and  distribution,  in  both 


field  for  a  green  feed  pas- 
ture for  his  large  herds 
of  cattle,  and  his  anxiety 
prompted  him  to  provide 
this  manner  of  giving  his 
stock  plenty  of  fresh  water 
at  all  times,  and  without 
having  them  depend  upon 
ditch  water.  Plenty  of 
good  gravel  was  available, 
but  it  had  to  be  washed, 
as  it  held  slickens  in  quite 
a  large  proportion,  and  th  s 
builder  considered  it  unfit 
for  perfect  concrete.  Th  \ 
engraving  shows  that  the. 
base  of  the  tank  is  2  feet 
under  ground  and  2  feet 
above;  it  is  in  shape  a 
regular  polygon.  The  walls 
are  2  feet  thick  at  the  base 
and  with  an  inward  bat- 
ter of  8  inches,  leaving  the 
which  the  tank  proper 
thick  on  top.  In  the  top  of  this  foundation  wall 
— likewise  in  two  cross  walls  of  even  height — 
was    bedded    a     large    amount    of    scrap  iron, 


A  65,000-Gallon  Tank  of  Concrete,  Also  Showing  One  of  Four  Water  Troughs. 


foundation  walls,  upon 
was    built,    16  inches 


Improved  Style  of  Irrigation  Gate;  All  Concrete. 


large  and  small  volumes.  Already  much  has  been 
done  in  concrete  dams,  ditches,  aqueducts,  gates  and 
cement  pipes,  flumes,  etc. ;  and  as  all  other  materials 
are  being  displaced  by  cement,  the  prevalence  of  ce- 
ment construction  in  the  future  can  be  imagined. 
Local  manufacture  of  cement  is  constantly  increasing 
in  volume  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

There  is  ample  room  for  invention  in  the  improve- 
ment of  cement  structures,  and  the  pictures  upon 
this  page,  coupled  with  a  more  technical  description 
which  appears  upon  page  102,  show  that  California 
inventors  are  making  good  use  of  their  opportunity. 
The  advantages  of  the  hollow  wall,  with  collapsible 
forms  around  which  to  construct  it,  are  exceedingly 
great  and  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  structures. 
The  irrigation  gate  and  the  combined  drop  and  gate 
on  this  page  are  both  examples  of  Mr.  Lyman's 
method  of  construction,  which  is  described  in  detail 
elsewhere.  No  doubt  our  readers  who  have  in  mind 
irrigation  works  or  highway  culverts,  bridges,  etc., 
will  give  much  attention  to  this  way  of  working  in 
concrete  and  cement. 

The  upper  picture  on  this  page  shows  how  Cali- 
fornia stock  men  are  making  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  tank  shown  was  built  for.  Ora  Mc- 
Henry,  on  his  Bald  Eagle  ranch,  in  the  center  of  a 
200-acre  alfalfa  field,  which  is  divided  into  four  fields, 
the  tank,  with  its  troughs  and  the  gates  near,  serv- 
ing as  a  hub  for  the  field,  or  four  fields,  with  the 
dividing  fences  as  spokes.    He  expects  to  use  this 


projecting  above  the  finished  top,  to  serve 
as  an  adequate  bond  between  that  and  the  first  sec- 
tion of  wall  above.  In  the  top  of  each  story  this 
process  was  followed;  besides  that,  sections  of  barbed 
wire  were  wrapped  around  these  promoting  irons  and 
carried 
through  the 
inside  form, 
converging, 
like  the 
spokes  of  a 
wheel,  to 
the  center 
of  the  tank, 
where  they 
were  tied 
together 
and  toother 
pieces  of 
scrap,  all  of 
this  net- 
work of 
binders  af- 
terwards 
being  bed- 
ded thor- 
oughly i  n 
the  floor  of 
the  finished 
tank,  the 


floor  itself  in  this  case  being,  as  indicated,  2  feet 
above  the  ground,  thus  insuring  the  use  of  every  gal- 
lon of  water  in  the  tank.  The  builder  used  about  five 
tons  of  scrap  as  binders,  so  that  this  tank  should  be 
earthquake  proof.  Between  the  four  radiating  or  in- 
tersecting walls  and  the  outside  wall  were 
bedded  three  barrels  of  concrete  with  their 
tops  brought  flush  with  the  outer  walls.  He 
then  filled  in  all  the  space  around  with  well 
puddled  dirt,  arching  the  same  between 
bearings,  and  upon  that  tamped  the  floor, 
so  that  with  the  large  amount  of  binders 
spoken  of  in  the  floor  and  supported,  as 
shown,  at  all  the  points  noted,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  dirt  settles  or  not,  for 
the  floor  is  supported  as  an  arch. 

The  tank  being  36  feet  in  diameter,  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  solid  forms,  so  the  builder 
used  his  flexible  outside  forms,  made  by  bolt- 
ing 2x3-inch  slats  onto  a  hoop  of  spring 
steel,  so  that  by  expanding  or  contracting 
these  forms  a  tank  in  diameter  from  16  feet 
to  a  straight  wall  may  be  built.  The  forms 
being  made  8  feet  long,  enabled  him  to  build  with 
three  men  two  8-foot  segments  of  the  tank,  4 
feet  6  inches  high,  or  16  running  feet  of  4  feet 
6  inches  wall,  or  about  3  yards  of  concrete  material 
per  day. 


Combined  Gate  and  Drop.    (Details  of  construction  on  page  102.) 
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The  Week. 

Although  a  widespread  rain,  which  was  anticipated 
in  our  last  issue,  was  duly  received,  and  brought  re- 
freshment and  an  elevation  of  spirits  to  all  regions  of 
the  State,  the  chief  features  of  the  week's  history 
are  found  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  A  great  fire 
in  Baltimore,  which  at  one  time  was  held  to  exceed  in 
destruction  of  value  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871, 
was  fortunately  extinguished  with  much  less  loss, 
and  still  one  of  the  fairest  cities  of  the  nation  has 
been  laid  waste  and  the  whole  country  deplores 
it.  This  conflagration  had  hardly  been  checked  be- 
fore there  came  in  the  East  an  outbreak  of  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  signalized  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  fleet  of  Russian  warships  and  cruisers 
by  an  unexpected  onset  by  the  Japanese  at  Port 
Arthur.  The  action  seems  rather  precipitate  and 
may  bring  the  Japanese  under  condemnation  by  the 
great  nations,  but  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
Japan  has,  by  a  quick  and  telling  stroke,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  to  imprison  her  upon  her  own 
islands.  She  now  has  a  chance  to  carry  on  the  war 
upon  her  adversary's  territory  and,  whatever  one 
may  think  of  war  as  a  whole  or  of  fighting  as  a  civil- 
ized recourse,  Japan  will  certainly  command  admira- 
tion for  dash  in  her  dealing  with  perplexing  affairs. 
The  trouble  has  been  long  brewing  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  to  what  length  it  may  attain. 

Rain  in  California  and  war  in  Asia  are  fortunate  in 
coincidence,  for  rain  insures  food  products  near  at 
hand  to  make  good  the  waste  of  war  and  lessen  the 
hardship  and  suffering,  not  alone  of  the  fighting 
forces,  but  of  the  non-combatants  whose  industries 
are  demoralized.  The  United  States  has  already  set 
on  foot  pacific  measures  and  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible, in  concert  with  other  nations,  to  narrow  the 
conflict  and  restore  the  world's  peace. 

The  markets  are  not  very  interesting  this  week. 
There  have  been  neither  charters  nor  clearances  in 
the  grain  line.  Wheat  futures  have  fluctuated 
greatly  and  close  at  the  highest  figure  of  the  week. 
Spot  wheat  is  steady  and  unchanged.  Barley  futures 
have  also  fluctuated,  but  close  at  the  low  point;  in 
spot  barley  there  is  less  demand  for  feed  and  more 
for  seed.  Oats  are  firm,  with  a  rising  tendency. 
Corn  is  strong  for  dry,  but  weak  for  damp,  which  is 
in  large  supply.  Beans  are  firm  and  steady;  pink 
beans  in  the  lead.  Alfalfa  seed  is  looking  better. 
Bran  receipts  have  been  heavy,  but  placed  before 
arrival  and  prices  are  unchanged.  Crushed  barley 
is  50  cents  lower.  Hay  holds  up  well,  the  lower 
grades  rising;  6700  bales  have  gone  out,  mostly  to 
the  Islands.  Meats  are  unchanged  and  firm,  except 
lamb,  which  is  a  little  lower.    Butter  is  weak  and 


lower,  with  cold  storage  butter  eagerly  pushed. 
Cheese  is  also  weak.  Eggs  are  active  for  shipping 
at  inside  figures  and  the  range  unchanged.  Ship- 
ments are  going  to  British  Columbia.  Fancy  young 
poultry  is  very  strong  for  Chinese  New  Years. 
Potatoes  are  about  the  same,  but  have  an  upward 
tendency.  Onions  are  higher.  Oranges  are  soft, 
except  large  Navels,  and  lemons  are  slow  for  all  ex- 
cept fancy,  although  limes  have  advanced.  High- 
grade  apples  are  firm,  but  the  stock  is  mostly  poor. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet;  supplies  of  all  but  prunes  and 
apples  are  much  reduced.  There  is  a  speculative 
demand  for  almonds  at  7@8i  cents,  but  few  secured. 
Choice  walnuts  are  few  and  strongly  held,  though 
poor  French  and  Chilean  are  going  at  low  rates.  The 
honey  market  is  quiet;  115  cases  have  gone  to  New 
York.  Hops  are  firm,  but  not  active.  Wool  is  in 
small  supply  here  and  the  coming  clip  is  reported 
small.    Eastern  wool  markets  are  firm. 


As  we  have  already  noted  in  these  columns,  we 
shall  have  the  first  national  irrigation  enterprise  at 
our  doors.  It  will  use  surplus  California  waters  from 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  for  the  reclamation 
of  adjacent  arid  lands  in  Nevada.  The  work  began 
last  September  and  it  is  expected  to  be  finished  by 
November  of  the  present  year.  The  settlement 
which  will  be  induced  will  be  valuable  to  California. 
As  just  telegraphed  from  Washington,  arrangements 
looking  toward  settlement  are  in  progress.  This 
project  contemplates  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers  for  the  irrigation  of 
375,000  acres  of  sagebrush  desert  in  western  Ne- 
vada. The  account  from  Washington  states  that  the 
lands  will  be  divided  into  homesteads  averaging 
about  eighty  acres  each,  making  in  all  about  4500 
homes,  and  including  towns  and  villages  that  will 
necessarily  spring  up  in  the  district,  adding  within 
the  next  two  years  not  less  than  60,000  people  to  the 
population  of  the  State.  This  will  be  quite  a  lift  for 
Nevada. 

The  effort  to  lift  the  restrictions  against  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  southern  California  beyond  the 
quarantine  line  has  not  succeeded.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  had  to  refuse  to  interfere,  both  upon 
general  grounds  and  apparently  upon  specific  re- 
ports from  his  representatives  in  this  State  and  pro- 
tests from  stock  owners  in  districts  likely  to  be 
reached  by  the  embargoed  cattle.  The  decision  is 
probably  wise,  although  its  operation  seems  harsh. 
The  maintenance  of  such  a  quarantine  here  is  upheld 
by  the  experts  and  by  the  experience  of  stockmen, 
and  manifestly  a  quarantine  line  which  is  shifty  is  a 
mockery.  We  trust  more  generous  rains  will  soon 
make  the  occasion  for  moving  stock  disappear. 

There  is  now  a  proposition  before  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  use  for  industrial  purposes,  free  from 
tax,  of  alcohol  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  use 
as  a  beverage  by  the  admixture  of  some  noxious  sub- 
stance. Certainly  there  are  advantages  to  American 
maufacturing  industries,  farmers,  and  the  consum- 
ing public  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  by 
this  country  of  a  srstem  of  untaxed  denaturized 
alcohol  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  such  as  is  now 
in  force  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
other  foreign  countries.  We  have  many  waste  pro- 
ducts which  could  be  distilled  with  desirable  income 
from  by-products  which  are  now  forced  to  go  to 
waste.  So  long  as  it  is  sure  that  this  alcohol  can  be 
made  wholly  impossible  to  drink  or  to  render  drink- 
able, there  should  be  no  danger  to  temperance  inter- 
ests in  the  proposition.  California  would  be  much 
benefited  by  the  measure. 

The  California  wine  interests  will  be  represented  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Haber,  who 
made  a  great  success  of  the  display  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair.  It  is  proposed,  as  Mr.  Haber  says,  to  make  a 
display  in  the  agricultural  building  which  will  be 
artistic,  classic  and  unique.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
our  viticultural  readers  will  be  glad  to  aid  in  the 
undertaking. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  flax 
supply  is  an  interesting  question.  One  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuls  in  Germany  calls  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  the  state  of  the  flax  market  in 
Europe,  and  impresses  the  advantages  which  it 
obviously  affords  for  profitable  cultivation  of  flax 


fiber  in  the  United  States.  An  unprecedented  short- 
age of  this  year's  flax  crop  in  Russia  has  led  to  an 
advance  in  prices  amounting,  since  October  1,  to 
about  25%.  Not  only  does  Russia  furnish  more  than 
80%  of  the  present  vast  quantities  of  flax  utilized  in 
the  linen  textile  districts  of  Germany,  but  England 
and  Scotland  likewise  draw  upon  that  market  for 
raw  material.  It  is  now  known  that  owing  to  early 
and  phenomenal  snows  fully  one-third  of  this  year's 
crop  of  Russian  flax  has  been  ruined,  and  the  residue 
is  totally  insufficient  to  supply  even  present  demands. 

Undoubtedly  the  shortage  is  such  that  it  can  not 
be  made  good  even  by  a  successful  Russian  crop  in 
1904,  and  a  further  argument  has  therefore  arisen, 
why  American  farmers  whose  soil  is  suitable  for  flax 
culture  should  turn  their  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant staple. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Newcomer  With  Much  Botanical  Baggage. 

To  the  Editor: — As  the  writer  anticipates  moving 
to  the  Western  coast  in  the  near  future',  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  best  crop  for  decayed  granite  soil, 
where  the  drouth  extends  from  May  1st  to  Novem- 
ber 15th,  would  be  appreciated.  Has  Australian 
salt  bush  any  merits  for  that  condition  of  soil  ?  Has 
Bromus  inermis  any  value  ?  Have  Festuca  ovina, 
Kaffir  corn,  German  roggen,  speltz,  sorghum  hale- 
pense  and  teosinite  any  value  ?  Please  answer  at 
your  earliest  convenience. — Intending  Settler. 

What  you  can  grow  on  decomposed  granite  soil  de- 
pends upon  what  amount  of  water  you  have  available, 
either  by  rainfall  or  irrigation.  There  is  decomposed 
granite  soil  in  this  State  which  will  grow  nothing  but 
desert  vegetation  for  lack  of  moisture.  Other  de- 
composed granite  soils  are  located  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  where  the  winter  rainfall  is  considerable, 
and  there  you  can  grow  grain  and  hay  crops,  or 
other  winter  growing  plants,  but  such  soils  depend- 
ent upon  rainfall,  although  it  may  be  considerable, 
will  grow  little  from  May  to  November  without  irri- 
gation. Australian  salt  bush  is  considerably  drouth 
resistant,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  make  enough 
growth  on  dry  uplands  to  give  you  any  profit  from 
the  land.  Bromus  inermis  will  grow  in  the  winter, 
but  will  die  out  in  the  summer  on  such  soil,  unless 
you  have  irrigation.  The  same  is  true  of  Festuca 
ovina,  except  that  it  will  stand  less  drouth  than  the 
bromus.  Kaffir  corn  will  make  some  feed  in  the  dry 
season,  providing  the  plant  is  started  well  and  the 
moisture  holds  out  in  the  soil  in  the  spring.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  started  until  the  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  German  roggen  and  speltz  will  make  a  winter 
growth  just  as  barley  will.  Sorghum  halepense  will 
not  make  much  growth  during  the  cold  winter;  it 
will  grow  while  the  moisture  lasts  in  the  spring  and 
will  dry  out  during  the  long,  dry  summer,  without 
irrigation,  and  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  it.  Teosinite  will  do  little  or  nothing  without 
irrigation.  It  needs  not  only  enough  moisture,  but 
also  it  rebels  against  our  dry  summer  air  and  is  of  no 
account  in  California,  except,  possibly,  on  moist  bot- 
tom lands  where  Indian  corn  grows  well.  Allow  us 
to  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  California 
is  to  examine  closely  into  what  people  are  doing  iu 
the  locality  where  you  propose  to  settle.  With  this 
as  a  basis  of  information  you  can  proceed  cautiously 
along  experimental  lines,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
start  for  California  with  a  lot  of  preconceptions  of 
what  you  will  do  without  knowing  whether  the  local- 
ity which  you  select  is  suitable  for  them  or  not.  We 
have  helped  you  with  answers  of  a  general  nature, 
but  local  observation  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to 
what  you  can  do  in  California. 

Tobacco  Crowing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  tobacco  growing  in  California  ?— Farmer, 
Lathrop. 

There  is  no  detailed  publication  about  tobacco 
growing  in  California.  We  can  tell  you,  however, 
that  almost  all  ventures  in  this  direction  have  been 
failures;  not  so  much  from  failure  to  grow  the  tobacco 
as  from  difficulty  in  curing  it  successfully.  There  is 
no  trouble  about  drying  the  leaves,  but  the  slow  cur- 
ing which  results  in  a  silky  texture  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  the  dry  air  of  California.  The  only  tobacco 
plantation  known  to  us  which  at  the  present  time 
shows  any  signs  of  success  is  located  at  Cloverdale. 
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in  Sonoma  county,  where  they  have  ten  acres  or 
more  growing  under  a  cloth  shade  which  practically 
encloses  the  field  and  they  have  a  curing  house  in 
which  they  can  regulate  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  they  are,  it  is  reported, 
finding  the  business  profitable.  Unless,  however, 
you  desire  to  undertake  some  such  artificial  arrange- 
ment as  this  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  for  you  to 
undertake  tobacco  growing  except  for  your  own  use 
and  you  can  without  particular  arrangements  grow 
something  that  will  be  possibly  satisfactory  for  pipe 
smoking. 

A  Hard  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  ranch  property  in 
Shasta  county  on  which  we  have  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  which  is  very  dry  and  consequently  not  a  suc- 
cess for  raising  wheat  or  grain.  We  have  heard  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  grasses  for  the  purpose 
of  reseeding  land  which  has  become  exhausted  by  too 
much  pasturing,  and  would  thank  you  very  much  if 
you  would  recommend  some  grass  which  has  proven 
itself  a  success  in  reseeding  exhausted  pasturage. — 
Rancher,  San  Francisco. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  will  make  a  summer 
growth  on  land  which  is  too  dry  for  common  grains. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  found  nothing  in  the  way  o^ 
a  permanent  grass  which  will  maintain  its  life  on  such 
dry  lands.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  situations 
where  nothing  can  be  raised  on  such  soil  excepting 
during  the  rainy  season  and  this,  of  course,  means 
that  the  land  is  to  be  seeded  every  year,  unless  it  is 
stocked  very  lightly  and  in  that  way  able  to  seed  it- 
self. In  your  own  case  probably  nothing  would  be 
better  than  to  change  your  policy,  shortening  the 
pasturage  season  and  giving  the  plants  a  chance  to 
go  to  seed  early  in  the  summer.  Much,  of  course, 
can  be  done  in  improving  the  winter  growth  of  such 
land,  such  as  seeding  with  rye,  which  makes  good 
winter  feed  and  will  grow  at  a  time  when  wheat  and 
barley  are  dormant.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
name  a  grass  which  would  do  just  what  you  like. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
California  which  would  be  rendered  profitable  by 
such  a  plant. 

Poultry  Points. 

To  the  Editor: — I  understand  that  the  White 
Wyandotte  is  very  popular  in  the  East  as  a  general 
purpose  fowl.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  size  of  their 
eggs  and  how  they  compare  with  those  of  the  Barred 
Rocks?  Would  also  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  dis- 
tance eggs  for  hatching  can  be  shipped. — L.  F. 
Peterson,  Guerneville,  Cal. 

The  White  Wyandottes  are  popular  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West  because  they  are  handsome  birds 
and  have  proven  their  title  in  numerous  egg-laying 
contests  to  rank  among  the  best.  Their  eggs  are  of 
good  size  but  are  not  likely  to  be  popular  in  the  met- 
ropolitan markets  of  California  for  some  time  owing 
to  the  brown  tint  of  the  shell.  Our  city  people  in 
seeing  a  case  of  brown  eggs  at  their  grocery  regard 
them  with  suspicion,  fearing  that  they  may  be  cold 
storage  eggs  shipped  from  the  East.  However,  this 
prejudice  will  be  overcome  in  time.  As  to  the  last 
question,  the  shorter  the  shipment  and  the  shorter 
the  time  between  laying  and  incubation  the  better. 
However,  eggs  for  hatching  are  frequently  shipped 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  and  occasionally 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  California;  but  the  per- 
centage hatched  is,  of  course,  greatly  reduced  by 
long  shipment,  much  shaking  and  changes  in  temper- 
ature. It  is  always  advisable  to  get  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing as  near  home  as  possible. 

Good  Trees,  But  Small  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — On  my  ranch,  in  the  interior  of 
Ventura  county,  I  have  about  twenty-six  acres  of 
prune  trees  of  the  French  variety,  which  make  an 
elegant  growth  and  appear  to  be  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  but  the  fruit  is  small,  as  is  also  the  tonnage  per 
acre  when  compared  with  other  sections,  and  this  is 
so  noticeable  that  the  orchard  is  unprofitable.  I 
desire  to  know  if  you  have  any  information  as  to 
whether  apricots  grafted  and  budded  upon  prune 
trees  have  been  a  success  in  this  State,  or  whether 
it  has  been  tested  so  as  to  determine  its  success. 
Apricots  upon  the  same  land  are  prolific  bearers,  of 
good  size,  and  bright,  clean  fruit,  and,  if  the  prunes 
may  be  grafted  or  budded  over,  it  is  more  desirable 
than  to  remove  the  prunes  altogether  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  out  apricots. 

There  is  another  question  which  I  desire  to  submit 
to  you:  Has  it  ever  been  determined  what  fertilizer, 
or,  rather,  what  elements  of  the  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers are  required  for  walnut  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
mentioned,  or  elsewhere,  where  irrigation  must  be 


relied  upon  and  where  the  soil  is  very  deep,  say  170 
feet  to  the  first  stratum  of  water-bearing  sand? — 
Owner,  San  Francisco. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  difficulty  with  your  prune 
trees  in  the  Ojai  valley  may  be  due  to  two  different 
causes.  As  the  trees  make  elegant  growth,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  abundant  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  As  the  fruit,  however,  is  small, 
it  may  indicate  either  that  the  moisture  gives  out 
too  soon,  and  that  summer  irrigation  would  enable 
the  trees  to  produce  large  fruit,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  summer  heat  is  too  high  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit.  This  latter  trouble  occurs  here 
and  there  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  State,  especially 
in  the  foothills,  but  the  probability  is  that  your  fruit 
would  be  satisfactory  if  the  tree  had  moisture  enough 
to  continue  its  growth  later  in  the  season.  The  rea- 
son why  the  apricots  are  so  fine  is  that  they  are  an 
earlier  fruit,  and  their  size  is  attained  before  the 
moisture  is  exhausted.  It  would  be  desirable  if  you 
would  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  are  prune 
trees  elsewhere  in  the  valley  giving  satisfactory 
results;  if  so,  is  it  probable  that  the  moisture  supply 
holds  longer  in  the  season  than  in  your  soil?  There 
is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  apricots 
grafted  on  old  prune  trees  are  satisfactory.  The 
growth  is  apt  to  be  very  much  less  than  could  be 
attained  by  replanting  with  thrifty  young  trees. 

As  for  commercial  fertilizers  for  walnuts,  it  must 
be  said  that,  although  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  by  growers  in  southern  California,  the 
results  are  quite  conflicting,  and  the  probability  is 
that  on  the  deep  soils  there  is  seldom  occasion  for  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  providing  the  moisture  supply  is 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  trees. 

Rye  Grass  or  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  live  in  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
county,  and  have  a  piece  of  land  I  intend  to  plant  to 
alfalfa  or  some  such  crop  that  does  not  need  to  be 
seeded  every  year.  I  have  heard  of  Australian  rye 
grass,  but  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  had  it 
planted  for  any  time  to  know  what  it  will  bear  to  the 
acre  compared  with  alfalfa,  or  the  number  of  crops 
that  can  be  cut  without  irrigation,  or  how  it  com- 
pares with  alfalfa  for  feed.  The  field  I  intend  plant- 
ing is  sediment  land  on  Dry  creek,  and  can  grow  two 
crops  of  alfalfa  without  irrigation.  Any  information 
will  be  thankfully  received. — Reader,  Healdsburg. 

Undoubtedly  the  Australian  rye  grass  would  suc- 
ceed on  the  land  which  gives  two  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
without  irrigation,  but  it  is  quite  a  question  whether 
the  rye  grass  would  be  better  than  the  alfalfa.  There 
would  probably  not  be  much  difference  in  the  amount 
which  you  could  get  from  the  field,  but  the  alfalfa  hay 
would  be  vastly  better  than  rye  grass  hay,  which  is 
rather  coarse  and  less  nutritious.  There  would  be  a 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  year  of  the  crop.  The 
rye  grass  would  give  you  a  good  winter  growth  and 
would  serve  for  pasturage  while  the  alfalfa  is  dor- 
mant; while  for  succulent  growth  during  the  summer 
time  the  alfalfa  would  be  better.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  question  of  which  of  these  growths  would  suit 
you  better  in  point  of  time  of  availability.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  direct  comparisons  between  them,  be- 
cause they  are  so  different. 

Grafting  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  of  the  best 
time  of  year  in  which  to  graft  orange  trees  ?  I  have 
about  forty  acres  of  seedlings  which  are  two  years 
old  and  wish  to  graft  them  above  ground,  as  trees 
are  in  place — were  planted  as  seeds  two  years  ago. 
In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  advisable  to  graft  now, 
while  trees  are  dormant  ? — Grower,  Manzana. 

The  best  time  to  put  in  grafts  is  when  the  sap  is 
starting  freely  in  the  spring — just  a  little  before  the 
blooming  and  leafing  time.  As  you  have  forty  acres 
to  graft  and  it  will  take  much  time  to  do  it,  it  would 
be  possible  to  begin  in  advance  of  this  season  ;  but 
you  ought  to  avoid  the  period  of  drying  winds  and 
freezing  as  much  as  possible,  for,  especially  at  your 
elevation  on  the  Mojave  plateau,  both  these  agencies 
take  moisture  from  the  scion  and  render  starting 
more  difficult.  Probably  the  best  you  can  do  is  to 
begin  a  little  in  advance  of  blooming,  when  conditions 
seem  to  be  favorable,  and  then  continue  the  grafting 
after  the  leaves  have  appeared,  until  finished. 

Crude  Oil  for  Peach  Borer. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  informed  that  the  use  of 
Coalinga  crude  oil  is  effective  against  the  peach 
crown  borer  in  prune  trees  and  is  attended  with  no 


danger  to  the  tree.  The  roots  are  uncovered  and 
application  made  with  a  brush,  extending  some  few 
inches  above  the  ground.  If  this  is  correct  kindly  in- 
form me  through  your  columns  what  gravity  oil  is 
suitable  and  where  procured. — J.  R.  Z.,  Gilroy. 

We  have  no  knowledge  on  this  point  except  the  in- 
ference that  so  common  a  thing  must  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned  long  ago.  We  can  see  no  theoretical 
grounds  for  its  efficiency  except  possibly  repulsion  of 
the  egg-laying  moth.  It  would  be  unlikely  to  affect 
the  worm  after  entrance  to  the  root.  As  for  safety 
from  injury  to  the  tree,  that  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Coalinga  oil  is  naturally  of  light  gravity. 
We  should  be  afraid  of  the  heavy  oils. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  8,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
followed  by  cooler,  cloudy  weather  and  rain,  with  heavy 
snow  in  the  mountain  districts.  Frosts  occurred  fre- 
quently, but  caused  no  damage.  The  rain  will  prove 
very  beneficial  to  both  early  and  late  sown  grain.  The 
soil  in  most  places  is  saturated  to  a  good  depth  and  is 
loose  on  the  surface.  Early  grain  continues  in  condition, 
but  its  growth  is  slow,  owing  to  cold  weather.  The  acreage 
is  reported  considerably  larger  than  last  season's,  and 
prospects  are  bright  for  excellent  crops.  Green  feed  was 
becoming  scarce  in  some  places,  but  the  rain  will  soon  give 
it  a  new  start.  Hop  roots  have  withstood  the  cold  very 
well  and  are  in  good  condition.  Deciduous  fruit  prospects 
are  excellent. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  frosty  weather  continued  in  the  first  part  of  the 
week,  and  was  followed  by  cloudy  weather,  plenteo  is 
rainfall  in  the  valleys  and  heavy  snow  in  the  mountain 
districts.  The  rain  will  be  of  immense  benefit,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  districts,  where  much  of  the 
early  sown  grain  was  rotting  in  the  ground  and  green 
feed  was  very  scarce.  In  the  central  and  northern  sections 
rain  was  not  badly  needed,  but  it  will  improve  the  con- 
dition of  grain,  pasturage  and  orchards.  Crops  are  mak- 
ing slow  growth,  and  warm  weather  would  be  beneficial  in 
all  sections.  Plowing,  seeding  and  orchard  cultivating 
are  progressing.  The  development  of  fruit  buds  has 
been  checked  by  the  cold  weather,  but  almonds  are  in 
bloom  at  Belmont. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  cold  during  the  forepart 
of  the  week,  and  cloudy  with  light  rains  during  the  lat- 
ter. The  rain  was  badly  needed  and  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial. It  was  light  in  most  portions  of  the  valley,  but 
much  heavier  in  the  foothills.  More  rain  and  warm 
weather  are  badly  needed  for  grass  and  grain.  Early 
sown  grain  looks  well  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
valley,  but  has  made  slow  growth,  owing  to  cool 
weather.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue  in  the  northern 
portion,  and,  since  the  rains,  summer  fallowing  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  central  and  southern  sections.  Pruning 
and  cleaning  orchards  and  vineyards  continue.  Stock 
are  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  weather  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
with  frequent  frosts  in  most  places.  Rain  commenced 
falling  on  the  4th  and  continued  at  intervals  through 
most  of  the  week.  Light  snow  fell  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. The  rainfall  was  the  heaviest  of  the  season, 
amounting  to  over  1  inch  in  nearly  all  sections  and  if 
followed  by  favorable  weather  and  later  rains  will  prob- 
ably ensure  fair  crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  many  places. 
Plowing  and  seeding  will  be  resumed  at  once.  Pasturage 
will  be  improved  by  the  rain,  but  more  is  needed  soon, 
as  the  ranges  were  very  dry  and  barren.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  a  fair  condition. 


Eureka  Summary. — Cold,  rainy  weather  the  greater 
portion  of  the  week.  Feed  is  abundant  and  grain  very 
promising.  Stock  in  good  condition.  Deep  snow  in  the 
mountains,  and  some  low  down  on  the  foothills. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Steady,  gentle  rains  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  put  the  ground  in  good  condition 
for  farm  work,  and  will  start  grain  and  feed  growing. 
Should  seasonable  rains  follow  good  crops  will  be  made. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A  m.  Wednes- 
day, February  10,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

2.80 

26.14 

40.24 

27  57 

54 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.48 

14.08 

17.61 

16.91 

54 

20 

.24 

5.46 

11.24 

12.13 

54 

24 

San  Francisco  

.85 

7.95 

11.38 

15  03 

54 

40 

Fresno   

21 

1.67 

5.72 

5.28 

62 

32 

Independence  

.02 

0.44 

1.81 

2.79 

68 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1  94 

3.84 

11.85 

13.13 

64 

36 

Los  Angeles  

1.04 

1.61 

8.59 

10  00 

74 

40 

San  Diego  

.86 

1,31 

6.89 

4.57 

60 

42 

T 

0.66 

1.69 

2.19 

82 

38 

1(10 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Occurrence  of  Asparagus  Rust  in  California. 


From  a  special  publication  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  Univers.ty 
California  Experiment  Station. 

The  effect  of  the  rust  is  seen  in  a  falling  off  in 
the  yield,  both  in  quantity  and  in  size  of  the  stalks. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  weak  con- 
dition of  the  roots,  caused  by  the  premature  death  of 
the  tops-in  the  preceding  year.  This  is  not  simply  a 
weakness  of  the  plant  due  to  its  interrupted  growth, 
but  with  the  dying  down  of  the  rusted  stalks  in  the 
fall,  a  decay  sets  in  at  the  base,  which  rots  out  the 
crowns,  cuts  off  the  roots  and  new  eyes,  and  soon 
causes  complete  ruin,  leaving  the  root  in  such  con- 
dition that  only  a  few  feeble  shoots,  if  any,  are  sent 
up  in  the  spring.  This  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
rust  in  California  ;  during  the  mild  winter  the  plant  is 
dormant,  but  decay  of  the  crowns  proceed  rapidly, 
so  that  a  large  part  even  of  what  growth  was  made  by 
the  affected  plant  during  the  summer  and  fall  is  lost 
before  the  beginning  of  next  season. 

As  to  the  actual  loss  caused  by  the  rust  it  may  be 
said  that  beds  badly  rusted  one  year,  for  the  first 
time,  usually  show  a  shrinkage  (averaging  about 
30%  of  the  normal)  in  the  next  year's  crop.  The 
worst  cases  have  lost  50%  the  first  year,  which 
meant  practical  extermination.  These  figures  relate 
to  beds  in  which  the  tops  were  killed  to  the  ground 
early  in  the  fall.  Attacks  coming  late  in  the  season, 
or  affecting  only  portions  of  the  top,  have  a  corre- 
spondingly less  effect  upon  the  yield  next  year.  No 
grower  should  deceive  himself  by  assuming  that  this 
disease,  once  present  in  his  fields  or  vicinity,  will  not 
affect  the  production.  He  may  attribute  the  loss  at 
first  to  a  bad  season  or  other  causes,  or  pretend  to 
hope  for  better  things  next  year  without  effort  on 
his  part,  but  history  and  experience  are  against  him. 
The  epidemic  of  asparagus  rust  has  started  on  the 
Atlantic  and  has  now  reached  the  Pacific,  and  in  no 
case  has  a  bed  once  affected  ever  come  back  to  a 
production  which  would  pay  the  expense  of  cutting 
at  California  prices.  Badly  decayed  roots  can  not 
produce  a  full  crop  or  send  up  shoots  which  do  not 
exist,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  season  ;  and 
about  three  years  have  usually  seen  the  practical  ex- 
termination of  badly  affected  fields. 

How  the  Ri  st  Spreads. — There  are  two  possible 
methods  by  which  the  disease  may  be  disseminated  : 
the  spores  may  be  carried  in  the  air  from  one  aspara- 
gus field  to  another,  or  they  might  easily  be  trans- 
ported upon  roots  and  seeds  from  an  affected  bed  to 
other  places.  Indeed,  when  one  observes  the  amount 
of  spore-dust  flying  from  badly  rusted  aspara- 
gus and  clinging  to  everything  in  the  vicinity,  he  may 
easily  imagine  that  any  communication  between  af- 
fected and  unaffected  regions  would  probably  trans- 
fer some  of  the  spores. 

A  study  of  the  actual  spread  of  the  disease  shows 
that  by  far  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only, 
method  of  spreading  which  has  occurred  in  the  pres- 
ent epidemic  is  that  through  the  air.  The 
rust  was  first  noticed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
fall  in  189t>.  Year  by  year  it  proceeded  westward 
from  State  to  State  in  regular  order,  being  finally 
reported  in  California  in  1902,  although  some  sec- 
tions of  this  State  must  have  been  affected  earlier 
than  that  year.  Furthermore,  the  spread  in  this 
State  has  been  regular,  so  far  as  can  be  observed, 
from  south  to  north.  The  rust  has  been  in  southern 
California  for  two  or  more  years,  at  Milpitas  at  least 
two  years,  reached  Bouldin  Island  in  1902,  the  Pear- 
son district  and  Sacramento  in  1903,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  Marysville,  Chico  and  the  north.  Other 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places  correspond  with 
the  condition  indicated.  Since  seed  and  roots  have 
been  continually  imported  from  the  East  all  over  the 
State  during  the  rust  epidemic,  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  disease  has  been  introduced  in 
that  way.  At  any  rate  such  a  method  can  not  be  at 
all  common,  or  the  rust  would  have  appeared  here 
and  there  all  over  the  State  at  once. 

Much  more  could  be  brought  out  upon  this  point  in 
a  more  extended  discussion.  The  chief  point  is 
that  at  present  the  rust  is  spreading  about  the  State 
by  the  spores  being  carried  in  the  air  from  one  bed 
to  another,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  it 
from  so  doing.  Every  grower  must  expect  the 
disease  in  his  fields  (most  have  it  already)  and  pre- 
pare to  act  accordingly. 

Present  Extent  of  the  Ri  st  in  California. — At 
the  close  of  the  season  of  1903  the  rust  was  present  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  practically  every  aspara- 
gus field  of  any  importance  from  Sacramento  south- 
ward. Some  are  much  worse  than  others,  owing 
mostly  io  having  had  the  disease  longer,  and  some- 
what from  the  effects  of  various  natural  conditions. 
As  the  disease  is  still  rapidly  spreading  and  had  last 
year  reached  many  places  (hitherto  thought  to  be 
immune)  for  the  first  time  and  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  not  to  advertise  to  the 
world  the  various  degrees  of  misfortune  in  the  differ- 
ent sections,  which  no  doubt  will  soon  be  largely  equal- 
ized. The  various  growers  are  well  informed  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say 


that  no  part  of  the  State  which  has  any  considerable 
acreage  of  asparagus  at  present  may  hope  to  escape 
the  rust. 

Natural  Conditions  Affectino  Asparagus  Rust. 
— It  is  gratifying  to  announce  the  discovery  of  sev- 
eral methods  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  pre- 
venting this  disease  to  a  degree  impossible  in  any 
other  asparagus-growing  State.  This  comes  about 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  dry,  rainless 
summer  Experience  in  the  East  has  shown  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  effects  of  the  moisture,  both 
soil  and  atmospheric,  upon  the  development  of  the 
rust.  The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  early 
pointed  out  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  of  aspar- 
agus growing  upon  light,  sandy  loams  (the  typi- 
cal Eastern  asparagus  soil),  particularly  in  dry 
seasons,  and  recommended  planting  upon  heavier 
soils,  even  if  otherwise  not  as  well  adapted  to  as- 
paragus, and  also  urged  the  practice  of  irrigation  in 
dry  seasons.  A  tour  of  the  Eastern  districts  at 
present,  after  seven  years  of  rust,  will  readily  con- 
vince one  of  the  soundness  of  this  theory. 

Another  idea  brought  out  was  that  heavy  dewfall 
favored  the  disease,  and  that  the  amount  of  rust 
varied  with  the  amount  of  dew.  On  account  of  the 
general  occurrence  of  comparatively  heavy  dews  in 
the  East,  this  observation  has  never  been  of  much 
practical  importance.  In  this  connection  it  may  also 
be  said  that  wherever  the  rust  has  occurred  it  has 
almost  always  been  noticed  that  asparagus  growing 
directly  under  the  shade  of  trees  remains  free  from 
the  disease  when  that  in  the  open  is  badly  affected. 
This  had  also  been  noticed  in  California. 

In  this  State  it  is  well  known  that  great  differ- 
ences occur  as  to  summer  dews,  from  regions  where 
they  are  frequent  and  heavy,  to  those  where  there 
is  absolutely  none,  a  condition  not  even  approxi- 
mated in  the  Fast.  In  observing  asparagus  rust 
about  the  State  the  fact  has  been  positively  es- 
tablished that  the  amount  of  rust  varies  directly 
and  exactly  with  the  amount  of  dew,  and  that  so  long 
as  there  is  little  or  no  dew  there  can  be  no  rust.  As 
applied  to  those  regions  where  practically  no  dew 
whatever  occurs  in  summer,  this  means  that  aspara- 
gus can  be  grown  there  with  no  danger  of  the 
disease.  In  the  country  about  Fresno,  for  instance, 
several  small  patches  of  asparagus  are  growing, 
free  from  rust,  while  in  a  river  bottom  near  by, 
where  moisture  is  plenty,  the  disease  is  at  its  worst. 
The  same  freedom  from  rust  occurs  in  small  as- 
paragus fields  in  the  Coachella  valley  near  Indio, 
while  at  Riverside  and  all  over  southwestern  Cali- 
fornia rust  abounds.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
unreservedly  recommend  such  places  for  asparagus 
culture.  Freedom  from  rust  is  only  one  factor 
of  success  subordinate  to  many  others  which  only  ex- 
perience can  test.  Furthermore,  the  present  in- 
vestigation was  no'  undertaken  to  find  new  regions 
for  asparagus,  but  to  help  those  already  in  ex- 
istence. The  above  remarks  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth  to  those  interested 
in  the  districts  concerned. 

Considering  the  regions  now  devoted  to  extensive 
asparagus  culture,  there  is  found  a  considerable  dif- 
ference as  to  the  amount  of  summer  dew.  In  some 
of  the  localities  adjacent  to  the  lower  end  of  San 
Francisco  bay  conditions  are  almost  as  in  the  East, 
the  asparagus  tops  being  frequently  drenched  with 
dew  until  late  in  the  forenoon,  even  in  August.  In 
such  places  the  rust  becomes  abundant  on  aspara- 
gus as  soon  as  it  grows  up,  at  any  time  in  the 
season.  This  condition  is  not  equally  bad  in  all  the 
Bay  region,  as  the  upper  portions  are  more  exposed 
to  the  trade  winds,  which  have  a  drying  effect.  Com- 
ing to  the  island  district,  above  the  straits  at  Port 
Costa,  this  strong  west  wind  blows  almost  steadily 
during  midsummer  over  the  country  between  Mount 
Diablo  and  the  Livermore  hills  on  the  southwest,  and 
the  Montezuma  hills  on  the  northeast.  It  is  strongest 
and  most  constant  in  the  range  of  Antioch,  Brent- 
wood and  Sherman  and  Jersey  islands,  and  consider- 
ably weaker,  but  by  no  means  lacking  from  upper 
Grand  island  up  to  Sacramento. 

Continued  observation  has  shown  that  in  this  wind 
there  is  more  help  for  the  asparagus  growers  in  the 
sections  mentioned  than  in  any  other  one  factor 
known.  Although  lying  so  low  as  to  require  pro- 
tection by  extensive  levees,  mostly  below  the  river 
level,  these  islands  and  adjacent  country  have  a  com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere  in  summer,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  wind.  The  amount  of  irrigation  has,  of 
course,  an  important  local  influence,  and  this  and  the 
matter  of  windbreaks  are  of  foremost  importance  in 
respect  to  the  rust. 

Sheltered  Places  Invite  Disease. — Most  of  the 
existing  plantations  of  asparagus  are  just  inside 
the  levees,  heavily  irrigated,  and  sheltered  by  wil- 
lows and  bends  and  coves  in  the  levee.  These  places 
have  proven  in  almost  every  case  to  be  starting 
points  of  the  rust.  In  such  corners,  sheltered  by  wil- 
lows on  the  west,  dew  is  quite  abundant  and  the  rust 
gets  a  vigorous  start,  often  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore appearing  out  in  the  open.  The  advisability  of 
avoiding  such  places  is  therefore  obvious.  The  cut- 
ting-down of  all  willows  and  other  growth  forming 
such  shelter  is  most  strongly  urged.  Nothing  so 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  so  effective  in  checking 
the  rust  can  be  done.  Besides  this,  all  low  spots  should  | 


be  avoided  in  planting  new  beds,  as  these  also  favor 
dew  and  give  the  rust  an  early  start. 

Another  important  feature  is  seen  in  the  direction 
of  the  rows  and  their  distance  apart.  Fields  with 
rows  running  north  and  south  (across  the  wind)  rust 
considerably  sooner  on  the  sheltered,  east  side  of 
each  row  than  those  in  which  the  rows  run  with  the 
wind  so  that  it  can  blow  down  the  row  on  either  side. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  rows 
10  feet  apart  in  this  windy  country,  to  secure  the  full 
benefit.  Repeated  demonstrations  prove  conclusively 
that  by  planting  a  little  back  from  the  levee,  in  level, 
open  country,  keeping  down  all  windbreaks  and  run- 
ning the  rows  as  described,  the  rust  can  be  held 
back  at  least  a  month  in  the  river  district.  Were 
it  not  for  the  old  beds  with  their  sheltered  cor- 
ners starting  Ahe  infection  long  before  it  would  other- 
wise occur,  this  would  be  even  more  effective,  and 
growers  are  urged  to  grub  out  such  places  as 
soon  as  they  become  affected,  or,  better  than 
nothing,  keep  the  tops  cut  in  the  summer. 

The  matter  of  irrigation  is  also  very  important.  In 
much  of  the  river  country  water  is  applied  abundantly 
and  often  excessively  all  through  the  summer.  For  the 
prevention  of  dew  and  the  resulting  rust  the  less  ir 
l  igation  after  cutting  ceases  the  better.  A  good 
wetting  up  to  July  first,  followed  by  thorough  culti- 
vation through  the  season,  will  carry  through  any  of 
this  land  and  keep  the  top  of  the  ground  dry.  Dryness 
of  the  soil  is  also  desirable  in  this  region,  in  order  to 
check  the  continual  coming  up  of  the  new  shoots 
which  goes  all  through  the  fall. 

The  disease  can  be  prevented  by  a  simple  cheese- 
cloth tent  placed  over  the  bed  when  cutting  stops. 
In  regions  of  heavy  dew  two  thicknesses  of  the  cloth 
will  be  required  to  prevent  the  rust  entirely.  Al- 
though it  is  not  practicable  to  treat  fields  in  this 
way,  the  present  scarcity  of  healthy  asparagus  roots 
for  planting  suggests  the  use  of  such  a  method  in  seed 
beds,  where  at  comparatively  small  expense  plants 
free  from  rust  could  be  easily  produced. 

The  bay  regions  where  dew  is  abundant  have  an 
asparagus  soil  of  a  sedimentary  nature,  wet  in  win- 
ter and  usually  heavily  irrigated  in  the  cutting 
season,  but  quickly  drying  out  in  summer.  Many  of 
these  beds  arc  given  iittle  attention  after  the  cutting 
season,  and  become  choked  with  weeds  and  extremely 
dry.  Here  the  conditions  existing  in  the  East  come 
to  light.  Moisture  being  abundant  in  the  air,  heavy 
dews  are  frequent  and  remain  late  in  the  forenoon, 
even  on  the  driest  soil.  Here  are  repeated  the  con- 
ditions which  occur  in  New  Jersey,  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  Long  Island ;  the  plants  suffer  for 
water  (in  the  soil),  while  the  rust  spores  find  an 
abundance  (in  the  air).  Consequently,  the  parasite 
thrives  upon  the  weakness  of  the  plant.  In  every 
case  observed  in  this  district  the  wettest  beds  re- 
mained green  the  longest,  while  good  cultivation 
helped  out  in  no  small  degree.  The  plants  next  the 
ditch  were  green  and  vigorous  long  after  those  far- 
ther back  were  dead  with  rust. 

Irrigation  alone  will  not  suffice  to  save  these  beds 
from  rust,  but  will  be  of  great  assistance.  It  should 
be  resorted  to,  however,  only  in  the  district  about 
Milpitas  and  Alviso,  or  wherever  the  dews  are  heavy 
all  summer  and  the  winds  uncertain.  Without  dew 
no  amount  of  dryness  in  the  soil  can  bring  about  rust. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Winter  vs.  Summer  Dairying. 


By  A.  T.  BrxToN,  of  Forest  Grove,  at  the  Oregon  Dairymen's 
Association. 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  me  is  one  that 
confronts  every  owner  of  cows,  whenever  he  begins 
to  regard  their  milking  qualities  in  the  light  of  a 
business  proposition.  So  long  as  he  merely  "  keeps 
a  few  cows"  and  IE  not  particular  what  the  privilege 
of  their  association  costs  him,  he  probably  follows  the 
old  rule  of  "letting  nature  take  its  course;"  the 
cows  for  the  most  part  freshen  in  the  spring  when 
the  grass  is  good  and  may  for  a  time  give  a  fair  flow 
of  milk  ;  then,  as  the  dry  weather  comes  on  and  the 
grass  gets  short,  the  flow  of  milk  grows  less  and  less, 
and  with  many  cows  ceases  altogether.  With  the 
coming  of  winter  a  few  faithful  old  bossies  are  given 
a  little  extra  care  in  order  to  supply  the  family 
board  with  milk  and  butter;  but  the  rest  of  them,  if 
not  already  dry,  are  giving  so  little  that  it  is  con- 
sidered they  will  not  pay  for  the  feed  and  the  care  of 
milking  them,  so  they  are  dried  off  and  turned  out  to 
the  straw  stack  for  the  winter. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  cows  show  a  tendency 
to  go  dry  during  the  early  fall  months.  All  that 
time  the  grass  is  shorter  than  at  any  other  time  of 
year.  We  may  have  learned  better  than  to  depend 
altogether  on  grass  to  furnish  green  feed.  But  the 
harvest  work  or  the  after-harvest  rush  is  on  and  the 
cutting  of  green  feed  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected  ;  the 
milking  is  done  hastily  and  irregularly,  and  on  top  of 
all  of  it  all  are  the  flies.  I  recently  read  an  article 
by  a  very  practical  dairyman  of  lony  experience  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  satisfied, 
after  careful  observation,  that  with  cows  unprotected 
from  flies  the  loss  in  milk  production  amounts  to  at 
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least  33J%  during  the  season  of  their  worst  ravages. 
So  I  say  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  cows  go  dry. 

Best  Time  for  Cows  to  Freshen. — Now  the  best 
plan  for  the  dairyman  to  pursue  is  not  to  follow  the  old 
plan  and  let  most  of  them  have  their  way  about  it. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  next  spring  for  them  to 
freshen  again,  it  should  be  arranged  to  have  them 
freshen  again  after  a  month  or  two  of  rest.  Every 
dairy  cow,  to  do  her  best  and  remain  at  her  best  for 
the  greatest  number  of  years,  should  be  allowed  to 
go  dry  for  a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
every  year.  If  it  be  arranged  for  them  to  freshen 
during  the  last  part  of  September  or  October,  this 
rest  period  will  come  at  the  time  when  it  is  hardest 
to  keep  up  the  flow  and  the  chore  of  milking  would 
be  most  in  the  way.  They  will  then  be  in  milk  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  year  when  the  prices  of  dairy 
products  are  the  highest ;  the  care  and  milking  of 
them  will  then  interfere  with  no  other  pressing  work 
and  will  furnish  regular  and  profitable  employment 
at  a  time  when  much  of  the  time  on  the  farm  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  A  cow  which  freshens  iu  the 
fall  and  is  given  proper  care  and  feed  through  the 
winter  will  give  as  much  milk  as  at  any  other  time  of 
year,  and,  when  grass  comes  in  the  spring,  will  be 
about  as  good  as  a  fresh  cow  from  that  time  on  until 
time  for  her  annual  vacation. 

Fall-Born  Calves  Make  Best  Dairy  Cows  - 
There  is  another  important  matter  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is  the  rearing  of  the  calf.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  enduring 
success  in  the  dairy  business,  the  herd  must  be  con- 
tinually renewed  by  calves  raised  from  the  best  cows. 
From  my  experience,  I  believe  that  better  dairy  cows 
can  be  raised  from  fall  calves  than  from  those  which 
come  in  the  spring.  The  spring  calf  is  liable  to  suf- 
fer the  same  neglect  as  its  mother  and  at  a  period  of 
its  life  when  such  neglect  seriously  interferes  with  its 
future  development  and  usefulness.  For  a  time 
given  reasonable  caie  and  feed,  as  the  busy  season 
comes  on  and  the  chores  become  burdensome,  the 
calves  are  shoved  off  to  pasture  to  look  after  them- 
selves. With  the  coming  of  short  grass  and  the  flies, 
the  calves  receive  a  setback  from  which  they  never 
recover.  The  fall  calf,  as  a  rule,  from  very  necessity, 
is  given  better  treatment.  My  own  plan  is  to  give 
the  calves,  their  first  winter,  practically  the  same 
kind  of  feed  and  care  their  mothers  receive.  They 
should  not  have  a  fattening  ration — for  the  habit  of 
laying  on  fat  is  to  be  discouraged — but  one  that  will 
produce  a  healthy  growth  of  bone  and  muscle. 

Good  Stabling  Essential.  —  One  essential  for 
winter  dairying  is  good  stables.  These  need  not  be 
expensive.  In  our  climate  it  is  not  difficult  to  pro- 
tect animals  against  the  cold.  The  main  features  to 
be  observed  from  the  cow's  standpoint  is  to  have 
them  so  arranged  as  to  admit  plenty  of  sunlight ;  to 
have  them  well  ventilated,  without  direct  draughts, 
and  to  have  them  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the  cow 
to  be  stabled  for  any  desired  length  of  time  without 
becoming  tired  or  uncomfortable.  From  the  dairy- 
man's standpoint,  the  stable  should  be  arranged  con- 
veniently for  the  work  of  feeding  and  cleaning. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
plan  of  continuous  stabling.  Except  in  the  stormiest 
weather,  it  is  my  plan  to  give  the  cows  at  least  a  few 
hours  outdoor  exercise  each  day.  A  good  straw 
stack  is  a  fine  thing  for  them  to  run  to  during  the 
winter,  and  I  have  frequently  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  to  build  a  large  enclosed  shed  for 
straw,  in  which  the  cows  could  spend  much  of  the 
time  in  stormy  weather. 

Will  Winter  Dairying  Pay  ? — Now  I  have  en- 
deavored to  mention  a  few  points  in  regard  to  winter 
dairying,  but  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  cost. 
My  ears  are  ringing  with  that  great  question  that, 
haunts  mankind  in  every  walk  of  life  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave:  "Will  it  pay?"  "Will  not  the  cost 
of  feed  for  the  winter  months  preclude  the  possibility 
of  profit  ?  " 

During  the  season  of  the  year  when  most  all  of  the 
feed  has  to  be  supplied  in  what  may  be  called  an  arti- 
ficial form,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  its  selec- 
tion and  preparation.  With  all  kinds  of  mill  feed 
ranging  in  price  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  the  dairy- 
man may  well  ponder.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  off  everything  in  the  shape  of  purchased  feed  ex- 
cept oil  meal.  This  I  have  been  able  to  secure  at 
$20  per  ton,  freight  paid,  and  at  that  price  it  is  an 
economical  feed.  The  resi  of  my  grain  ration  consists 
of  barley  or  oats  and  Canadian  field  peas,  all  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  ground  on  the  farm  in  a  roller  mill. 
Clover  hay  supplies  the  roughage,  but  does  not  com- 
plete the  ration.  The  cow's  natural  feed  is  of  a  suc- 
culent nature,  and  I  would  not  think  of  entering  on  a 
winter  campaign  with  the  dairy  without  making  am- 
ple provisions  for  an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  food  in 
some  form.  If  it  serves  no  other  purpose,  it  pays 
for  itself  by  keeping  the  cow's  digestive  organs  in  a 
healthy  condition,  thus  enabling  her  to  make  the 
most  economical  use  of  the  other  food  which  she  con- 
sumes. 

Succulent  Foods  for  Fall  and  Winter. — For  the 
fall  season  this  succulent  food  can  best  be  provided 
by  some  soiling  crop,  and  for  this  season  of  the  year 
corn  is  probably  the  best  crop  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  corn  is  gone,  unless  there  is  sufficient  silage 
for  the  whole  winter  season,  pumpkins  make  a  very 


satisfactory  feed  for  a  time.  From  a  patch  of  two 
acres  I  harvested  the  present  season  enough  to  feed 
my  fourteen  cows  from  the  middle  of  October,  when 
we  began  to  use  them,  until  about  the  first  of  the 
New  Year,  which  is  as  long  as  they  will  readily  keep. 
After  the  pumpkins  are  gone  the  silo  should  be  ready 
with  an  abundance  of  feed  to  carry  the  herd  on 
through  until  grass  season  comes. 

My  cows  at  the  present  time  (December  15)  are  re- 
ceiving the  following  daily  ration:  Pea  and  oat  chop, 
0  pounds;  oil  meal,  3  pounds;  clover  hay,  10  to  15 
pounds;  pnmpkins,  20  to  25  pounds.  While  this  is 
possibly  not  the  best  ration  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  up  with  these  constituents,  yet  it  is  pro- 
ducing milk  in  a  satisfactory  and  economical  manner. 

Right  and  Wrong  Kinds  of  Cows. — Whatever  the 
ration  that  is  fed,  the  profit  that  is  derived  depends 
largely  upon  the  cow.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  two 
principal  factors  which  cause  many  to  give  up  dairy- 
ing, and  especially  winter  dairying,  as  an  unprofitable 
business.  One  is  that  they  try  to  get  along  with  dry 
feed  alone  through  the  winter  season,  and  thus  the 
cows  fail  to  remain  in  the  best  possible  condition  and 
make  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  feed  consumed. 
The  other  is  that  they  keep  the  wrong  kind  of  cows. 
The  best  ration  will  be  wasted  on  a  poor  cow,  while 
a  cow  which  in  reality  deserves  the  title  of  "a  good 
cow"  will  certainly  make  as  profitable  use  of  the 
feed  consumed  as  it  can  be  put  to  in  any  other  man- 
ner upon  the  farm. 

Winter  Dairying  Keeps  Farm  Fertile. — There  is 
one  more  point  that  is  frequently  overlooked  in  count- 
ing the  returns  from  the  dairy.  Our  farms  have 
grown  weary  of  well  doing  in  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  grain  and  hay  to  be  sold  off  the  farm  with  no 
return  to  the  soil.  They  have  cried  out  as  best  they 
could,  by  constantly  decreasing  yields,  for  relief  from 
such  a  method.  The  dairy  business  furnishes  the 
means  for  applying  the  relief;  it  provides  the  means 
for  us  to  return  a  large  part  of  the  fertility  again  to 
the  fields  and  sell  what  we  must  sell  only  in  the  most 
concentrated  form. 

In  feeding  the  increased  grain  ration  which  is 
necessary  for  the  winter  season  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  receiving  back  increased  fertility  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  and  let  us  not  forget  to  count  it 
among  the  assets  of  the  business.  Let  us  heed  the 
call  of  the  fields,  and  amid  our  mad  scramble  for  the 
Almighty  dollar  let  us  not  forget  our  duty  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  an  unimpoverished  inheritance. 


California  Dairy  Industry. 


The  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  just  completed  the 
compilation  of  statistics  of  the  butter  and  cheese  out- 
put of  California  during  the  last  year.  It  is  shown 
that  the  increase  over  the  output  of  the  preceding 
season  was  3,075,213  pounds.  Altogether  the  dairy 
output  amounted  in  v^alue  to  $20,436,152  for  the  last 
season. 

Secretary  Saylor  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  claims 
that  the  dairy  interest  is  the  largest  income  pro- 
ducer of  any  single  line  of  industry  in  California. 
[The  fruit  industries  are  from  50%  to  100%  greater 
in  total  output. — Ed.] 

The  butter  produced  during  the  last  season  was 
worth  $8,669,077.  The  cheese  sold  for  $856,996. 
Condensed  milk  represented  the  value  of  $621,233. 
The  people  of  California  consumed  $6,682,738  worth 
of  milk.  Calves  raised  and  sold  for  veal  brought  in 
$1,724,844,  and  the  pork  that  was  raised  by  these 
products  had  a  value  of  $1,881,264. 

"These  figures,"  says  Secretary  Saylor,  "are 
based  upon  a  most  conservative  basis.  The  gold 
mines  of  California  have  made  the  State  famous 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  yet  the  value  of 
the  product  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  State  for  the 
last  year  exceeds  that  of  the  gold  output  for  1902  by 
more  than  $3,000,000." 

Secretary  Saylor  says: 

"  The  coast  counties,,  excepting  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  State, 
have  just  about  held  their  own,  Humboldt  county, 
the  largest  butter  producer  in  the  State,  showing  a 
slight  decline.  The  gain  is,  therefore,  confined  to 
other  counties  in  southern  California,  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  a  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valleys. 

"  During  the  season  two  more  counties  crossed  the 
1,000,000-pound  mai'k.  They  are  Stanislaus  and 
Tulare,  making  nine  in  the  State  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  over  1,000,000  pounds." 


HORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural  Labor  Supply. 


Prom  Report  by  Mk.  H.  P.  Stabler,  Chairman  of  Labor  Supply 
Committee,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  committee 
decided  that  a  number  of  representative  fruit  grow- 
ers should  be  sent  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Eastern  States  to  encourage  young  men  and  men 
with  families  to  come  to  the  fruit  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  secure  employment  in  harvesting  the 
crops.  Ten  such  representatives  visited  the  East 
during  last  year.  In  order  to  properly  present  our 
plan  throughout  the  Eastern  agricultural  districts 


we  prepared  a  special  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
needs  of  the  California  fruit  growers  in  the  way  of 
labor,  and  answering  questions  that  might  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  intending  settler.  Something  like 
100,000  copies  of  this  booklet,  which  we  entitled 
"  Grasp  This,  Your  Opportunity."  were  judiciously 
distributed  by  our  travelers,  while  application  blanks 
for  those  desiring  employment  on  California  fruit 
orchards  and  vineyards  were  also  supplied  in  liberal 
quantities.  In  addition  a  great  deal  of  California 
literature  was  also  distributed.  Our  travelers  with- 
out exception  found  the  Eastern  people  much  inter- 
ested in  all  printed  matter  descriptive  of  California 
and  its  possibilities. 

Labor  at  the  East. — The  reports  of  these  ten 
travelers  now  on  file  in  our  office  show  to  this  com- 
mittee conclusively  that  desirable  agricultural  help 
is  just  as  scarce  in  the  Eastern  States  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  find  the  average  farmer  in  the  East  so 
much  hampered  in  his  business  by  the  scarcity  of 
heli>  that  very  many  are  contemplating  selling  their 
holdings  and  coming  to  California.  It  is  generally 
recognized  in  many  Eastern  States  that  a  small  farm 
in  California,  managed  and  worked  by  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  will  return  a  larger  annual  revenue  than 
a  much  larger  acreage  in  the  East,  and  the  discom- 
fort of  the  severe  Eastern  winters  will  be  unknown 
in  our  mild  and  genial  climate.  This  serious  shortage 
of  farm  help  in  the  Eastern  States  was  a  revelation 
to  our  committee,  and  has  induced  us  to  suggest  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  the  advisability  of 
offering  special  inducements  to  men  with  families 
from  agricultural  districts  of  the  East  to  come  to  our 
State  and  assist  us  in  harvesting  our  crops. 

Plan  for  Settlement. — The  California  Promotion 
Committee  has  evolved  a  plan  which  is  thoroughly 
practicable  in  the  judgment  of  our  committee,  and 
will,  if  adopted,  almost  entirely  solve  the  problem  of 
help  in  the  harvesting  season.  The  Promotion  Com- 
mittee has  sent  circular  letters  to  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  in  various  districts  of  California  suggesting 
the  advisability  of  leasing  or  selling  on  easy  terms 
five,  ten  and  fifteen  acre  pieces  of  land  to  men  with 
families  who  will  agree  to  assist  the  fruit  grower  and 
farmer  in  his  harvest,  while  acquiring  homes  of  their 
own.  The  replies  to  these  circulars  have  been  most 
favorable  to  the  proposed  plan  up  to  date,  26,614 
acres  of  land  having  been  offered  for  settlement  in 
this  manner.  The  original  plan  of  our  committee, 
which  contemplated  securing  young  men  from  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Eastern  States  to  assist 
fruit  growers  in  their  operations,  could  only  at  the 
best  be  a  temporary  solution  of  the  help  problem. 
The  young  men  thus  obtained  would  in  all  likelihood 
drift  to  various  parts  of  the  State  and  would  not  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  any  one  district. 

The  plan  of  securing  men  with  families  and  locating 
them  in  homes  of  their  own  is  a  far  better  solution  of 
the  help  problem  than  any  other  plan  that  has  been 
submitted  to  our  committee.  In  some  districts  of  the 
State  this  feature  is  not  entirely  novel,  as  it  has 
been  tried  in  a  small  way  and  has  proven  satisfactory 
both  to  the  growers  and  the  home  seekers. 

Figures. — During  the  year  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived from  fruit  growers,  packers,  canners  and 
others  applications  for  9301  people  to  work.  These 
requests  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  have 
usually  been  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  although  in  many  instances  help 
has  been  desired  for  much  longer  periods,  and  occa- 
sionally for  the  entire  year. 

The  records  in  our  office  show  that  we  have  abso- 
lutely placed  in  positions  on  orchards,  vineyards  and 
fruit  canning  factories  917  people  from  the  Eastern 
States.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  with  an 
outlay  of  $3500.  This  made  the  actual  expense  of 
placing  Eastern  people  in  positions  in  California  less 
than  $4  per  capita.  We  know  of  many  instances  in 
which  people  have  come  to  this  State  and  secured 
positions  through  the  effect  of  our  advertising  and 
the  efforts  of  our  travelers,  but  as  their  names  have 
not  actually  gone  through  our  office  we  do  not  in- 
clude them  in  the  number  we  have  placed  at  work. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  result  of  our  effort 
has  been  much  larger  than  our  figures  show,  and  we 
also  feel  that  our  work  will  be  productive  of  much 
desirable  immigration  during  the  coming  year  and 
possibly  for  years  to  come. 


Geese  in  Germany. 


Of  all  poultry  in  Germany,  says  United  States  Con- 
sul B.  H.  Warner  at  Leipsic,  the  goose  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular,  yet  the  number  raised  (about 
4,000,000),  according  to  statistics,  has  grown  less 
every  year  since  1892.  The  decrease  in  1902,  as  com- 
pared with  1892,  was:  Prussia,  87,511;  Wurttem- 
berg,  95,242;  Baden,  3880;  and  Saxony,  177,500— a 
total  decrease  of  364,133.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imports  of  geese  into  Germany  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

In  1900,  6,220,055  were  imported:  in  1901,  6,431,. 
247;  and  in  1902,  7,254,145,  valued  at  $5,513,492,  five- 
sixths  of  which  were  from  Russia.  The  imports  are 
made,  for  the  most  part,  between  the  first  of  August 
and  the  middle  of  December.  The  Russian  geese  are 
nearly  all  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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Concrete  Hollow  Wall  Construction. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  BUBAL  Press. 

The  prime  consideration  in  successful  concrete 
work  after  first-class  materials  have  been  secured 
and  competent  mixing  and  handling  assured,  is  speedy 
and  uniform  drying  and  drainage.  In  ordinary  wall 
construction,  above  ground  especially,  where  the  air 
currents,  heat  and  cold  and  radiation  exert  their 
maximum  influence,  the  exterior  or  outside  surfaces 
of  the  work  dry  readily  and  quickly,  and  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  good  cement  work  to  "float" 
itself,  the  surface  forms  a  crust  which  of  course 
retards  the  drainage  or  drying  of  the  interior  por- 
tions of  the  structure.  Hence  the  necessity  of  cov- 
ering with  sacks  or  wetting  with  hose.  In  the  case 
of  thick  bodies  like  a  dam,  months  are  required  for 
even  a  partial  drying,  and  those  who  have  taken  old 
concrete  walls  down  know  that  after  many  years 
standing  in  place  the  interior  fracture  shows  a  large 
percentage  of  moisture. 

In  the  system  of  concrete  construction  discussed 
herein,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  interior  of  the  wall  is 
made  hollow  by  using  a  number  of  collapsible  circular 
forms  placed  vertically  between  outside  forms  equi- 
distant from  the  forms  and  from  each  other,  and 
after  connecting  the  barbed  wire  or  other  forms  of 
continuous  binders,  which  are  bedded  in  the  con- 
crete, the  outside  forms  and  all  around  the  cylinders 
are  filled  with  a  mixture,  in  this  case  six  parts 
coarse  gravel  and  one  part  best  Portland  cement, 
made  quite  wet  as  a  grout.  At  suitable  intervals 
old  scrap  iron  is  bedded  especially  near  the 
points  where  a  bond  is  to  be  secured.  On  the  end 
forms,  between  the  large  segmental  forms,  are 
nailed  chamfered  cleats  vertically  and  horizontally, 
which  leave  the  finished  section  8,  10  or  i2 
feet,  as  is  determined,  dovetailed  so  that  the 
new  section  of  concrete  work  is  keyed  into  each 
succeeding  section  of  wall.  In  this  manner  it  is  pos- 
sible to  withdraw  the  forms  from  the  green  concrete, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  one  hour  from  the  time  of  filling. 
The  drainage  is  so  effective  by  reason  of  the  large 
area  of  surface  exposed  to  the  surface  in  each  one  of 


Fig.  2.— Removing  Forms  From  Hollow  Walls. 


these  forms,  that  before  the  forms  are  ready  to  draw 
there  will  be  from  2  to  0  inches  of  clear  water,  and  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  the  second  story  may  be  added. 
When  a  bond  to  old  or  dry  work  is  to  be  made,  a 
stronger  mixture  is  used.  In  this  manner  have  been 
built  30  or  40  feet  of  terra  cotta  lined  chimney  in  a 
single  day  and  the  forms  removed  the  following  day. 
Within  less  than  a  week  the  base  of  the  chimney  when 
struck  with  a  top  maul  will  ring  like  a  well  seasoned 
timber  or  a  steel  column,  showing  that  the  structure 
is  homogeneous,  which  is  not  always  true  with  a  brick 
flue.  In  building  construction,  in  addition  to  its  value 
as  a  hastener  of  drying  and  drainage  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  it  saves  one-third  in  material,  is  the 
additional  advantage  that  these  hollow  spaces,  which 
are  continuous,  may  serve  for  flues,  hot  or  cold  air 
conduits  from  furnace  or  from  a  cooling  chamber,  for 
ventilation,  for  electric  light,  telephone  or  telegraph 
wires,  pneumatic  systems,  gas  and  water  pipes,  etc. 


Fig.  i. — Hollow  Walls;  Forms  in  Place. 


Fig-  3-— Collapsible  Forms  in  Place  in  Horizontal  Construction. 


Vitrified  pipe  may  be  carried  into  the  walls  of  a 
structure,  the  sewage  may  be  thus  carried  directly 
instead  of  into  cast  iron,  and  a  modern  office  building 
may  be  constructed  in  this  manner  at  an  estimated 
saving  of  40%  over  present  methods. 

Figure  3  graphically  depicts  how  the  same 
priuciple  is  applied  in  substantial  work  except 
that  the  forms  are  larger  and  are  placed  hori- 
zontally instead  of  vertically.  The  chief  present 
method  of  accomplishing  this  work  is  to 
bed  steel,  cast  iron,  sewer  pipe  or  wood  in  a 
surrounding  wall  of  concrete  or  use  a  wooden  form, 
which  can  practically  be  used  but  once,  while  these 
forms  may  be  used  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
With  similar  forms  J.  F.  Lyman  of  Modesto,  Cal.,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  photos 
and  data,  is  building  large  or  small  sewer  pipe  of 
concrete,  either  in  sections  or  continuously.  The  only 
essentials  for  this  class  of  work  are  clean,  sharp, 
coarse,  sandy  gravel,  with  or  without  crushed  rock, 
good  cement  and  one  competent  concrete  man,  with 
ordinary  labor.  With  brick  work  or  stone  work, 
masons  and  hod  carriers  demand  $0  and  $4  per  day 
for  accomplishing  less  than  may  be  done  with  this 
method  in  one-half  the  time  and  at  less  cost  for  labor. 
Any  plasterer  can  float  the  walls,  or  they  may  be 
stippled  or  finished  in  any  way  desired  in  imitation  of 
stone  or  brick. 

In  the  viaduct  or  headgate  work  the  excavation  is 
first  made  2  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  canal  or 
to  good  foundation,  the  temporary  wooden  forms  are 
then  placed  and  within  them  the  collapsible  forms,  the 
concrete  is  then  tamped  around  them  thoroughly, 
and  after  "settling"  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  over 
night,  the  forms  are  collapsed  and  withdrawn  and  is 
practically  finished. 

Mr.  Lyman  says:  "I  have  allowed  heavy  teams  to 
drive  over  a  bridge  three  or  four  days  after  putting 
the  material  in  place,  the  hollow  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture and  the  perforated  forms  insuring  instant  drain- 
age, large  pools  of  clear  water  standing  at  the  lower 
or  outlet  end." 

In  the  tank  shown  in  the  picture  on  the  front  page 
there  are  about  100  yards  in  the  whole  job — 
troughs,  floors  and  tank.  The  work  took  about 
thirty  days  and  cost  about  $0  per  cubic  yard. 

The  builder  carried  the  wall  around  the  whole 
structure,  but  left  an  8-foot  section  full  height  out 
until  he  had  finished  the  inside  walls  and  floor,  when 
the  uncompleted  portion  was  filled  and  the  whole  out- 
side cemented  with  a  two-to-one  mixture;  the  tank 
has  a  decided  echo,  much  like  an  iron  or  wooden 
one,  differing  from  a  brick  structure  in  that  it  is 
thoroughly  bonded.  Mr.  McHenry  expects  to  install 
an  electric  motor  to  pump  the  water  into  the  tank. 


The  Brazil  Nut  Crop. 

The  crop  of  Brazil  nuts  for  the  year  1003  is  now 
practically  delivered,  and  accurate  statistics  can 
therefore  be  quoted.  This  year's  crop  will  exceed 
the  great  crop  of  10112  by  800  tons.  The  season  now 
c  losing  is  a  record  breaker  in  several  ways.  In  the 
first  place  the  United  States  developed  an  appetite 
for  nuts  that  was  practically  insatiable.  Never  be- 
fore were  such  enormous  cargoes  of  nuts  shipped  as 
during  this  season.  All  the  big  orders  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  total  shipments  of  nuts  from  the 
Amazon  up  to  date  are  77:-i4  tons.  The  most  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop  (now  in 
transit)  places  it  at  300  tons,  a  total  for  the  year  of 
8034  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  has  so  far 
taken  4964  tons  and  Europe  2770  tons.  A  brief  com- 
parison with  the  shipments  of  previous,  years  will 
show  how  remarkably  this  branch  of  the  export 
trade  has  developed.  The  total  crop  of  1000  was 
2514  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  took  44%;  of 
1001,  2808  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  took  50%; 
of  1902,  7200  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
55%. — K.  K.  Kenneday,  Consul,  Para,  Brazil. 
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Giant  Potatoes. — Oroville  Register: 
Mr.  Stone,  of  Concow  valley,  sent  to 
Oroville  last  week  some  Brodidganagian 
potatoes  and  some  of  these  were  obtained 
by  L.  V.  Hendricks  and  placed  in  the  dis- 
play window  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. We  measured  one  of  the  spuds, 
which  was  9J  inches  long  and  nearly 
12  inches  in  circumference.  One  of  these 
giants  would  make  a  meal  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Kern. 

To  Shear  Sheep  by  Machinery. — 
Bakersfield  Echo  :  John  F.  Maio,  who 
has  conducted  sheep  shearin  g  corrals  in 
this  county  for  many  years  past,  is  fig- 
uring on  introducing  a  number  of  ma- 
chines this  season.  The  machines  are 
similar  to  the  clippers  used  on  horses, 
and  while  more  rapid  in  removing  the 
fleece  are  less  liable  to  nip  the  sheep's  pelt. 
A  5  H.  P.  engine  will  furnish  all  the 
power  necessary  to  operate  twenty  or 
more  machines.  The  machine  will  per- 
form at  least  50%  more  work  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  hand.  The  opening  of  the 
shearing  season  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  weather,  but  Mr.  Maio  expects  to 
commence  work  by  March  1st,  if  not  be- 
fore. 

Kings. 

Fine  Beef  Cattle. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal :  Thomas  Gordon,  who  resides  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  this  city,  drove  into 
Hanford  to-day  a  band  of  as  sleek  beef 
cattle  as  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
The  fact  that  he  received  the  sum  of 
$2145  for  the  fifty  head  o'  2-year-olds  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  of  the 
fancy  beef  variety.  They  are  Durhams. 
Mr.  Gordon  attributes  the  receipt  of  such 
a  fine  price  for  his  cattle  to  the  fact  that 
he  feeds  them  the  best  grain  hay  in  con- 
nection with  their  pasture  feed. 

Lake. 

HOGS  Smothered.  -Middletown  Inde- 
pendent:  H.  C.  Trailor,  of  Kelseyville, 
suffered  the  misfortune  of  losing  sixteen 
head  of  hogs  during  a  recent  wind  storm. 
They  were  "roosting  "  on  the  lee  side  of  a 
straw  stack,  which  blew  over  and  smoth- 
ered them. 

Mendocino. 

Weger  &  Smith  Ranch  Sold.— 
Ukiah  Republican-Press  :  The  Weger  & 
Smith  ranch  in  Reeves  Mill  canyon  was 
sold  to  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  a  week  or  so 
ago.  The  property  contains  about  2200 
acre9  of  the  finest  range  in  the  county. 
It  adjoins  the  Walker  valley  ranch,  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale,  and  will 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  that  ranch. 
The  place  is  well  watered,  Reeves  creek, 
a  beautiful  trout  stream,  running  through 
it.  Part  of  the  stock  was  included  in  the 
deal  and  the  price  reported  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000. 

Orange. 

Money  for  Celery  Growers.— Peat- 
land  News  :  Payment  is  being  made  this 
week  to  growers  for  December  celery  ship- 
ments. Members  of  the  association  re- 
ceive a  total  of  about  $78,000  from  this 
pool.  Considering  the  quality  of  celery 
shipped,  and  the  general  conditions,  the 
rebates  allowed  on  the  December  ship- 
ments were  light,  and  the  returns  make  a 
favorable  showing  for  the  California 
Vegetable  Union  as  selling  agent  for  the 
association.  There  has  also  been  re- 
ceived on  account  of  January  shipments  a 
payment  of  $20,000,  making  practically 
$100,000  placed  in  circulation  here  during 
the  past  forty  days. 

Siskiyou. 

Shipping  Cattle.— Yreka  Journal: 
Forty-six  carloads  of  fine  beef  cattle  were 
shipped  below  from  Gazelle  last  week  and 


nine  loads  from  Montague,  besides  a  num- 
ber from  other  stations  in  Siskiyou 
county.  About  800  carloads  are  shipped 
every  year  from  Gazelle  and  something 
like  500  from  Montague. 

Stanislaus. 

Many  Acres  Will  Be  Irrigated.— 
Modesto  Herald:  Superintendent  Crowe 
of  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District  esti- 
mates that  the  acreage  prepared  or  in 
course  of  preparation  for  irrigation  in 
this  district  the  coming  season  is  between 
4000  and  5000,  and  will  probably  reach 
5000.  It  will  be  largely  alfalfa.  He  thinks 
that  this  will  be  increased  to  20,000 
the  coming  season.  Water  is  running  in 
laterals  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  at  present.  Super- 
intendent Childs  of  Turlock  district  es- 
timates that  there  will  be  fully  20,000 
acres  under  irrigation  in  that  district  the 
coming  season,  an  increase  of  8000  acres. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLTS 


Caustic 
Balsam 


i  Safe  Spc edy  and  Foiitif e  Cm 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impassible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drueeists,  01 
lent  by  express,  charts  j.-  Id,  with  full  direction* 
for  it*  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
fHB  LAWHBNCE-WILLlAtdS  CO..  Cleveland  Vi 
'WaVBHMMIfMBVHBnKBVW1 


Choice 
Tulare  Lake 

Alfalfa 
Seed. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money  ? 

Wc  are  offering  choice 
Alfalfa  Seed  grown 
about  Tulare  Lake  in 
either  car  lots  or  less. 

If  interested,  write  ns  for  samples  and 
prices.   Samples  free  to  any  address. 

KUTNER  -  GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL 

Largest  Dealers  of  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


^separators 

The  new  principles  employed  In  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  render  them  unapproachable  by  any 
other  make  of  separator.  Every  large  dairy 
and  factory  concern  In  the  United  States  uses 
exclusively  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Especially  valuable  In  Home  Dairying 
Send  for  new  catalogue  of  Dairy  Apparatus 
and  Supplies. 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY   SUPPLY  CO., 
9  and  11  Drumm  Street,  65  Front  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  high  standard  and  uniform  re- 
liability of  output  are  what  count, 
and  the  name  of  ' 6  Cutter"  on  vac- 
cines stands  for  just  these  two 
things.  "Cutter's"  are  the  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccines  on  the  mar- 
ket and,  in  the  long  run,  are  cheaper 
to  use  than   even   free  vaccines 


would  be. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

TO   OUR  PILL   FORM   OF   BLACK   LEG  VACCINE 

The  use  of  which  we  have  popularized  on  this  coast. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  OVER  THE  STRING  FORM  are  that  it  is  much  more  quickly  and  easily 
administered,  and  that  no  vaccine  is  lost  by  handling. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  OVER  THE  POWDERED  FORM  are  that  the  time  and  bother  of  mixing 
are  saved;  that  the  dose  is  absolutely  uniform;  that  a  package  may  be  opened  and  only  a  part  used,  the 
rest  being  saved  for  future  use;  that  the  operation  of  using  it  is  simple  and  safe  in  anybody 's  hands  and 
the  constant  watchfulness  that  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  Powder  Vaccine  is  eliminated. 

CUTTER'S  SPECIAL  BLACK  LEG  PILL  INJECTOR 

For  using  Cutter's  Black  Leg  Pills. 


(This  is  an  exact  sectional  picture  of.the  Injector  which  WE  ORIGINATED  AND  FIRST  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  STOCKMEN.) 

THE  INCREASE  OF  SALES  OF 

CUTTER'S  VACCINES 

IN   I903  IN  CALIFORNIA 

WAS  OVER  100  PER  CENT 

And  we  believe,  more  vaccines  of  OUR  MANUFACTURE  were  used  than  of  all  other  makes  put  to- 
gether. EVERY  DOSE  SOLD  WAS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  OWN  LABORATORY,  NOT  RE- 
LABELED VACCINES  OF  OTHER  MANUFACTURE,  and  TO  US  ALONE  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  remarkably  good  record  they  have  made. 

CUTTER'S  ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

In  hermetically  sealed  bulbs,  first  used  by  ourselves  for  this  purpose,  was,  after  rigid  field  test,  put  on 
the  market  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

Thousands  of  doses  were  used  in  the  worst  infected  districts  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  in  all 
instances,  whether  disease  had  broken  out  or  not,  the  results  were  practically  100%  good. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well  known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  there  are  no  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
vours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

PRICES: 

CUTTER'S  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  (Double),  per  two  bulbs,  containing  ten  complete  doses  for  double 
vaccination  of  cattle,  mules  or  horses;  or  twenty  doses  for  double  vaccination  of  sheep  or  t  |  rn 
goats   * 

CUTTER'S  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  (Single) ,  per  single  bulb  containing  ten  doses  for  single  vaccin- 
ation of  cattle,  mules  or  horses;  or  twenty  doses  for  single  vaccination  of  sheep  or      i  r\r\ 

goats   *l,vv 

SPECIAL  SYRINGE  for  using  Anthrax  Vaccine,  ^3.00 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

POWDER  FORM. 

SINGLE— Per  package  containing  ten  doses  $1  00 

DOUBLE— Per  double  package,  containing  ten  doses  (for  first  and  second  vaccination  of  choice 

stock)  $1  60 

PILL  FORM. 

SINGLE— Per  package  containing  ten  doses  $1  00 

Per  package  containing  fifty  doses   4  00 

DOUBLE— Per  package  containing  ten  doses  (for  first  and  second  vaccination  of  choice  stock)  —  1  60 

STRING  FORM. 

SINGLE— Per  package  of  ten  doses,  including  needle  $1  00 

Per  package  of  fifteen  doses,  including  needle   1  BO 

Per  package  of  twenty-five  doses,  including  needle    2  26 

Per  package  of  fifty  doses,  iucluding  needle   4  00 

DOUBLE— Per  package  of  ten  doses,  including  needle,  for  first  and  second  vaccination  of  oholee 
stock  SI  60 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINATING  OUTFIT. 

Complete,  including  syringe,  two  mixing  bottles  and  extra  needles,  for  using  Single  or  Double  ffq  CQ 
Powder  Vaccine   ^ 

CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  PILL  INJECTOR. 

For  injecting  Pill  Vaccine  under  the  skin;  very  strongly  made  and  easiest  used  of  any  on  the  I  cq 
market  

DISCOUNTS. 

100-dose  lots  10%  off  list  prices. 

250-dose  lots  20%  off  list  prices. 

500-dose  lots  26%  off  list  prices 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 
If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Brook. 


Down  swept  the  chill   wind   from  the 

mountain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers 

old: 

On  open  wold  and  hill  top  bleak 

It  had  gatherod  all  the  cold, 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wander- 
er's cheek; 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 

From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pasture 
bare. 

The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter 
proof, 

All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty 
gleams, 

He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his 
beams: 

Slender  and  clear  wore  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars. 
He  sculptured  evory  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight: 
Sometimes  his  twinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  crypt, 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed 
trees 

Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew: 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf: 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and 
clear 

For  the  gladness  of    heaven   to  shine 

through,  and  here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bnllrush  tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond 

drops, 

Which  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and 
sun 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one. 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice: 
'Twas  as  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer 
day. 

Each  fitting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 
Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


Balkin,  the  Bachelor. 

Lemuel  Balkin  was  not  spoken  of  by 
his  friends  as  a  "hopeless  or  a  "con- 
firmed "  bachelor,  for  it  is  generally 
understood  that  there  is  always  hope 
for  the  hopeless  variety,  and  confirmed 
celibates  have  a  way  of  succumbing  to 
the  tender  influences  of  love  in  the 
most  sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 
He  was  just  "an  old  bachelor,"  and 
people  had  given  him  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Only  his  sister,  Mrs.  Jephson,  did  not 
quite  despair  of  him.  She  had  arranged 
scores  of  suitable  matches  for  him,  nev- 
ertheless, and  each  selection  that  she 
made  was  more  eligible  than  the  last, 
but  somehow  no  one  of  them  ever  came 
to  anything. 

There  was  really  no  excuse  for  Bal- 
kin's  unmarried  state. 

"You  ought  to  have  somebody  to 
take  care  of  you  in  your  old  age,"  said 
Mrs.  Jephson. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  bachelor, 
dryly.  "When  I  get  to  that  time  of 
life  I'll  think  about  it.  In  the  mean- 
time I'm  pretty  comfortable  as  I  am." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  over  and  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  night,  Lemuel," 
said  the  lady,  with  an  air  of  giving  up 
the  argument.  Then  she  added  :  Oh, 
by  the  way,  Grace  Tarrant  is  going  to 
be  there.  You  remember  Grace,  don't 
you?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do,"  said  Balkin. 

"Your  memory  is  failing,  as  well  as 
your  eyesight,"  said  his  sister,  cruelly. 
"Grace  Tarrant  was  at  the  acad- 
emy with  me  when  I  was  a  girl.  She 
married  Tarrant,  the  soap  man,  and  he 
died  four  years  ago  and  left  her  close 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  They 
never  had  any  children,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  she  married  again.  I 
know  you'll  like  her.  Well,  be  sure  to 
come.  Good-by." 

'  There's  another  of  'em,"  growled 
Balkin,  when  his  sister  had  left.  "I 
wish  she'd  let  me  alone.  Marry  !  Well, 
I  guess  not.  I  know  when  I'm  well  oil." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  few 
married  men  more  comfortable  than 
Balkin.  His  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  had  been  with  him  for  years,  was 
a  treasure.  His  household  ran  like 
c'ockwork. 

Balkin  dined  with  his  sister  and  her 


old-time  school  chum,  and  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  latter.  She 
informed  Mrs.  Jephson  that  she 
thought  her  brother  was  a  most  de- 
lightful man — and  really  handsome  and 
distinguished  looking.  Mrs.  Jephson 
told  Balkin  this,  and  Balkin  said  he 
considered  Mrs.  Tarrant  a  woman  of 
remarkable  intelligence  and  an  enter- 
taining conversationalist. 

"Don't  you  think  she's  good-look- 
ing ?  "  asked  his  sister. 

" Ye-es,"  said  Balkin.  "She'd  pass 
— in  a  crowd." 

Mrs.  Jephson  went  back  and  told 
Mrs.  Tarrant  that  her  brother  was 
raving  over  her.  Altogether  it  looked 
promising.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  op- 
portunities to  be  together  that  Mrs. 
Jephson  contrived  for  her  brother  and 
her  friend,  the  affair  did  not  progress 
at  a  satisfactory  rate.  Once  she  be- 
came impatient,  and  asked  Balkin  out- 
right why  he  did  not  propose.  "I 
know  she'd  take  you,"  she  said.  "  I've 
sounded  her  and  she  thinks  everything 
in  the  world  of  you.  She  told  me  as 
much." 

"Don't  you  encourage  her,  Eliza," 
said  Balkin.  "I've  told  you  a  hundred 
times  that  I  don't  want  to  marry.  I'm 
perfectly  comfortable  as  I  am." 

"That's  just  it,"  thought  Mrs.  Jeph- 
son. "  He's  too  comfortable.  As  long 
as  that  woman  is  his  housekeeper  he 
never  will  marry.  1  wish  she'd  leave 
him.  I'd  get  her  a  good  place  some- 
where else  if  I  thought  she  would.  I 
wonder  if  she  wouldn't '!  I  believe  I'll 
sound  her." 

Accordingly  she  chose  a  time  when 
she  knew  her  brother  would  be  out  to 
call  on  him.  Mrs.  Jones  opened  the  door 
for  her.  Mrs  Jones  was  a  stout,  comfort- 
able-looking person  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  She  welcomed  Mrs.  Jeph- 
son with  a  pleasant  smile.  Mrs.  Jeph- 
son began  to  "sound"  her.  Half  an 
hour  later  she  went  away  satisfied. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  tempt  the 
housekeeper  away  from  her  brother's 
service,  but  she  had  prevailed  on  her 
to  ask  Mr.  Balkin's  consent  to  visit  her 
friends  in  Iowa. 

Of  course  Balkin  consented.  He 
knew  that  Mrs.  Jones  deserved  a  vaca- 
tion and  he  was  a  fair-minded  man.  So 
Mrs.  Jones  went,  and  then  it  seemed 
that  Mrs.  Jephson's  little  plot  was 
bound  to  succeed.  Inside  of  a  week  Bal- 
kin began  to  look  careworn.  Mrs. 
Jones'  substitute  inaugurated  chaos  in 
his  house.  His  meals  were  badly  cooked 
and  irregularly  served.  His  wants  were 
neglected  and  dust  and  disorder  were 
supreme.  He  discharged  the  substi- 
tute and  hired  another  who  was  even 
more  incompetent.  He  complained  to 
Mrs.  Jephson. 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  the  lady. 
"Why  don't  you  be  sensible  and 
marry  ?  Of  course  Mrs.  Jones  will 
straighten  things  out  when  she  re- 
turns, but  you  don't  know  that  she 
won't  leave  you  for  good  one  of  these 
days.  There's  nothing  to  prevent  her 
marrying." 

Balkin  looked  thoughtful  at  this,  and 
his  sister  smiled  in  her  sleeve.  "  Are 
you  going  to  take  Grace  and  me  to  the 
concert  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Balkin.  after 
some  further  reflection.  "I've  some 
business  calling  me  out  of  town  and  I 
may  be  gone  a  week  or  two.  Yes,  it's 
unexpected,  but  I'll  have  to  go." 

Balkin  was  gone  over  two  weeks, 
and  when  he  returned  he  told  his  sis- 
ter that  he  had  at  last  taken  her  ad- 
vice. 

"  What  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Jephson. 

"Yes,"  said  Balkin.  "I  want  you 
to  come  and  see  us.  I'd  never  have 
thought  of  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your 
suggestion.  You're  entitled  to  ajl  the 
credit.  You  know  the  lady.  She  was 
Mrs.  Jones.  " — Chicago  News. 


Concerning  Chocolate. 

The  first  mention  of  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate  in  this  country  was  in  1771. 

The  processes  of  preparation  to-day 
are  these:  The  ripe  pods  arc  cut  from 
the  tree  by  long  poles  with  a  knife  at 
the  end.  They  are  left  on  the  ground 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
taken  to  the  "sweating  box."  This 
process  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  malt- 


ing of  grain,  and  on  the  care  with 
which  it  is  watched  depends  the  flavor 
of  the  seeds.  Sometimes  the  sweating 
is  accomplished  by  covering  the  seeds 
with  earth  in  holes  in  the  ground. 
After  this  fermentation,  the  seeds  are 
dried  in  the  sun. 

In  the  manufacturer's  hands  the 
seeds  are  first  sorted  and  cleaned.  The 
manner  of  sweating  and  drying  natur- 
ally makes  this  very  necessary,  and  it 
is  done  effectively  by  machinery. 

Next  comes  the  roasting,  another 
delicate  process,  since  seeds  whose 
fermentation  has  been  successful  may 
here  be  spoiled  by  over  or  under  roast- 
ing. The  action  of  the  heat  makes  it 
easy  to  remove  the  shells— the  cocoa 
shells  of  commerce,  and  these,  and  the 
germ  of  the  seed,  which  has  become 
hard,  are  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  seed. 

The  remainder  of  the  seed  is  then 
ready  for  grinding.  It  comes  from  the 
mill  a  thick,  pasty  liquid.  This  may  be 
moulded  directly  for  the  "bitter  "  choc- 
olate, or  vanila,  or  pulverized  sugar 
added  for  the  other  varieties.  The 
moulding  is  accomplished  by  shaking 
the  paste  into  the  mould. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  and  more 
glaring  adulterations  of  chocolate  and 
cocoa. 

On  the  Art  of  Keeping  Young. 

There's  no  trouble  at  all  about  keep- 
ing young  if  you  know  what  to  do. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  says  she  has  kept  her 
youth  by  the   aid  of  hot  water  and 

soap. 

"When  I  am  tired  I  take  a  hot  bath," 
she  says.  "When  I  am  nervous  I  take 
a  hot  bath  and  massage.  When  1  am  de- 
pressed nothing  exhilarates  and  puts 
me  in  form  so  soon  as  a  hot  bath. 

"Every  night  when  I  am  playing,  as 
well  as  when  I  am  at  leisure.  I  take  a 
hot  scrub  before  going  to  bed.  Yes,  I 
scrub  my  face  with  soap  and  hot  water 
twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  in 
the  twenty- four  hours. 

"There  is  no  beautifier  like  soap  and 
water,  and  no  preservative  against  ill- 
ness, nerves  and  age  that  compares 
with  hot  water." 

Clara  Barton  keeps  young  by  not 
puttering. 

"I  don't  putter,"  she  says, "that's 
what  ages  women — puttering. 

"When  I  am  not  working  1  either 
rest  or  play.  When  I  see  a  woman 
breaking  down  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion. I  wonder  when  women  will  learn 
to  stop  puttering'. 

"Sleep  is  a  great  thing  for  women. 
Half  the  women  don't  sleep  enough. 
I've  cultivated  the  accomplishment  of 
napping.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  go  to 
sleep  whenever  there's  a  lull  in  my 
work. 

"  It  isn't  the  work  that  wears  women 
out — it's  fretting  and  puttering. 
Here's  the  way  to  keep  young:  'Stop 
worrying  and  go  to  work.'  " 

"Indulging  in  a  fit  of  ugly  temper 
not  only  shortens  a  woman's  life,  but 
makes  her  old  and  ugly  before  her 
time."  says  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness  Miller, 
the  apostle  of  dress  reform.  "Control 
your  temper,  for  every  time  you  allow 
it  to  control  you,  you  spoil  your  good 
looks  and  injure  yourself  physically. 

"Not  only  that,  but  the  woman  who 
governs  her  temper  is  the  woman  who 
wins  in  this  life;  and.  as  a  rule,  she 
makes  the  best  match,  because  men 
like  sweet-tempered  wives.  Then, 
anger  curdles  the  blood,  hinders  circu- 
lation and  consequently  makes  the  com- 
plexion bad  and  dulls  the  eye." 

One  woman  who  is  beautiful,  though 
sixty,  gives  her  recipe  for  retaining 
youth  as: 

"Have  great  patience  with  fools." 
Worrying  or  being  annoyed  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  others  only  makes  unneces- 
sary lines  on  brow  and  cheeks. 

Here  are  a  few  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  woman  who  would  be  beautiful 
at  sixty  or  eighty,  with  a  fresh  com- 
plexion— not  one  of  parchment — and 
bright  eyes  and  mental  faculties  active: 

Sleep  eight  hours  during  the  twenty- 
four.  Don't  drink  hard  water.  That 
long  lived  race  of  people,  the  Chinese, 
drink  only  rain  water,  if  they  can  pos- 
sibly obtain  it. 

Avoid  food  that  contaius  lime. 
Every  article  of  food  contains  lime,  but 


of  course  there  are  some  that  are 
freer  from  lime  than  others.  Onions 
are  admirable  youth  preservers;  so  are 
fish,  rice  and  eggs. 

Eat  fruit  of  all  varieties.  Fruit  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  acid,  and  this 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  those  elements 
which  make  old  age  creep  fast  upon  us. 

Not  long  ago  a  German  discovered 
that  all  you  had  to  do  to  live  forever 
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and  be  beautiful  forever  was  to  eat  a 
sufficiency  of  lemons.  There  was  only 
one  objection  to  the  plan,  but  that  was 
fatal.  You  had  to  eat  daily  one  lemon 
for  each  seven  years  of  your  age. 

When,  therefore,  you  arrive  at  the 
second  or  third  century,  your  length 
of  life  would  he  of  very  little  use  to  you, 
for  it  would  take  all  your  time  to  eat 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  lemon. — N. 
Y.  Sun. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Some  cooks  add  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon  to  the  bread  stuffing  of  a  turkey. 

It  is  said  that  if  new  tinware  be  rubbed 
with  lard  and  thoroughly  heated  in  the 
oven  before  being  used  it  will  prevent 
it  from  rusting. 

For  chapped  hands,  heat  one  ounce  of 
cocoa  butter  and  one  ounce  of  sweet 
almond  oil  in  a  double  boiler.  Stir  till 
thoroughly  blended,  then  add  one 
drachm  each  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  of 
borax,  drop  by  drop.  When  cool  add 
a  few  drops  of  perfume.  Rub  some  of 
this  cream  into  the  hands,  then  pull  on 
some  loose  kid  gloves.  If  the  finger  tips 
are  cut  off  and  a  circle  cut  out  of  the 
palm,  the  results  will  be  happier,  as 
covering  the  hands  tightly  tends  to 
make  them  yellow  and  ugly. 

To  make  round  steak  tender,  instead 
of  pounding  the  steak  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, which  bruises  the  liber  and  lets  the 
juice  escape,  soak  it  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  olive  oil  before  cooking.  Cook  quickly 
over  a  brisk  fire,  so  that  both  sides  will 
be  well  browned  (not  burned),  then 
move  the  pan  back,  so  that  the  inside 
of  the  meat  may  cook  more  slowly. 
Melt  a  lump  of  butter  in  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  good  vinegar  and 
pour  over  the  steak  while  hot.  Lemon 
juice  with  a  little  water  added  may  be 
used  instead  of  vinegar.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  chopped  onion  and  sage. 

Threading  needles  would  not  be  the 
painful  task  that  it  is  to  so  many  aged 
needlewomen  did  they  know  of  the  la- 
bor saving  device  invented  by  a  certain 
woman.  She  simply  took  a  spool  of 
thread  and  a  paper  of  needles,  and  with- 
out breaking  the  thread,  threaded  the 
whole  paper  of  needles  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  beads.  When  her  mother, 
whose  eyesight  has  failed,  wishes  to  sew, 
she  takes  the  first  needle,  draws  off  as 
long  a  thread  as  desired,  fastens  the 
next  needle  to  the  spool,  and  so  on  until 
the  last  needle  has  been  taken.  Then, 
of  course,  her  daughter  has  to  begin 
threading  the  needles  all  over  again. 

A  very  old-fashioned  dish  is  turkey 
dumpling.  The  recipe  is  taken  from 
the  pages  of  Good  Housekeeping.  Make 
a  rich  short-cake  dough,  rolling  it  out 
on  the  bread-board,  and  cut  into 
circular  pieces,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Spread  each  piece  with 
butter,  and  place  in  the  center  of  each 
a  tablespoonfnl  of  turkey  mixture, 
prepared  as  follows:  Chop  a  cupful  of 
cold  turkey,  not  too  fine,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  dressing,  and  a  stalk  of 
minced  celery,  moistening  with  a  little 
gravy.  Fold  the  paste  over,  lapping 
the  edges,  and  form  into  balls  with  the 
hands.  Arrange  in  a  deep  baking  dish 
and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven.    Serve  with  bechamel  sauce. 


J.  F.  LYMAN, 


CONCRETE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

PLANS  DRAWN,  ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 

,  CONCRETE  , 


Headgates,   Bridges,      Sewer  Pipe,  Tanks. 
Weirs,  Viaducts,    Water  Pipe,  Reservoirs, 

Siphons,       Chimneys,  Drain  Tile,  Troughs. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


An  EXPERIENCED  CHEESEMAKER 

wishes  steady  position.   Address  Box  2,  this  office. 


A  KEY 

to  larger  profits 


THE 


US 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Dairyman,   why  be 
satisfied  with  small 
profits  when  a  U.  S.  Separator  will  make 
them  large?  You  can  make  twenty=five 
per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  more  any= 
way  and  many  have  doubled  their 
income  by  buying  a  U.  S. 

^  Write  for  Catalogues. 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points  :    Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City. 
Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

35° 


Let  the  Men  Wash 

if  they  won't  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

^flsfek  I  ^  does  the  work  quicker, 
7%flO  a^T^B  laif  better  and  much  easier 
\J/Jg  ^LJP   ^r^m    than  any  other  washing 

^aW  machine  on  the  market. 

An  8  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  of  time  and  hard  work 
and  does  away  with  wash-day  backaches.  The  O.  K.  declares  52 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that  you  go  and 

see  the  O.  K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not 
handle  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

H.F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road  Davenport,  Iowa® 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


IRRIGATION  PUriPS. 

DEEP  WELL  PUriPS. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.   We  supply  just  what  you  want  in  the  Pumping  line. 

lAJDITC  IIC  stilting  how  many  gallons  per  minute  you  wish  to  pump.  What  the  source  of  supply  is 
Will  IE.  UO)  —river,  dug  or  bored  wells.  How  near  the  water  the  pump  can  be  placed,  and  how  high 
above  the  pump  you  wish  to  raise  the  water.  If  from  a  dug  well,  give  size  and  depth  of  it,  and  number  of 
bored  wells  in  same;  give  diameter  and  depth  of  bored  wells,  and  distance  between  centers;  also  distance 
from  sides  of  pit.  How  far  above  the  ground  you  will  discharge  the  water.  What  kind  of  power  you  will 
use.  If  you  have  power  already,  describe,  giving  speed  and  size  of  driving  wheel. 
Send  for  detailed  information  to 

G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


P  &  B  Paint 


-FOR- 


FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper 
recommends  paint. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  &  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co., 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J 


mm  wi 

Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

A  gent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico.  Butte  County,  California 
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Si  iveoc 

^Sc$>ool"' 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pa 
when  you  can  turn  it 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  till  a  year, 
and  with  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
your  money  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R .    L.  DUKHA/Yl, 
305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Get  Rich  Quick! 

By  sending  to  us  your  old  outstanding  accounts, 
notes,  etc.,  in  fact  any  legitimate  claim. 

We  can  collect  them.  Big  talk  perhaps,  but 
that's  the — -  Well,  enough  said. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  February  10,  1904. 
Wheat. 

In  consequence  of  improved  crop  pros- 
pects throughout  the  State,  and  of  a 
break  in  the  Chicago  market,  accom- 
panied with  absence  of  any  special  firm- 
ness abroad,  there  has  been  a  slightly 
easier  tone  here,  but  no  appreciable  de- 
clines in  quotable  values  for  spot  wheat. 
Speculative  prices  declined  slightly, 
whether  the  result  of  actual  or  "wash" 
sales,  is  known  only  to  the  few  who  made 
the  record.  In  the  manipulation  of  the 
option  market,  anything  and  everything 
which  will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
parties  doing  the  manipulating  is  consid- 
ered fair.  The  "dollar  wheat"  in  Chi- 
cago, under  the  Armour  deal,  proved  very- 
temporary,  although  Chicago  prices  are 
still  on  a  comparatively  high  plane  and 
considerably  above  the  range  of  values 
current  in  this  center.  The  Merchants 
Exchange  has  made  a  new  rule  in  regard 
to  deliveries  of  wheat  on  contracts,  allow- 
ing No.  1  Sonora,  No.  1  Blue  Stem  or  No. 
1  Walla  Walla  White  to  be  delivered. 
When  Sonora  is  being  delivered  there  is 
to  be  an  allowance  of  21c  per  cental  below 
the  contract  price  for  No.  1  California 
White,  and  when  Walla  Walla  wheat  is 
delivered  an  allowance  of  5c  per  cental  be- 
low the  contract  price.  This  rule  is  sub- 
ject to  change  at  any  time  by  the  grain 
committee.  Business  in  actual  wheat  at 
present  is  very  light  and  almost  wholly  on 
local  account.  At  the  close  the  specu- 
lative market  was  again  strong. 

California  Milling  $1  45  ®1  b2% 

CM,  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  (ffil  37% 

Oregon  Club   1  35  @1  42% 

PRICES  OK  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was:  : 
May,  1904,  delivery,  ll.36V4@1.41H  . 

December,  1904.  delivery,  $1.35®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  II  MXQlMHi  December, 
1904,  |1.37sa  asked. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 


1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6sll "4d(Si7s0d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   s        \2%  s 

Local  market   II  42'2@1  47%  II  35(«  1  40 

Barley. 


The  speculative  market  has  shown  some 
weakness,  owing  to  the  more  favorable 
outlook  for  coming  crop,  but  buyers  in 
the  open  market  have  not  been  able  to 
operate  at  materially  lower  prices  than 
were  current  before  the  recent  rains. 
While  the  inquiry  for  feed  barley  is  apt 
to  show  some  decrease,  this  will  be  greatly 
if  not  wholly  offset  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  seed  barley.  Much  of  the  bar- 
ley now  offering  will  have  to  be  run 
through  screening  machines  before  being 
suitable  for  seed.  This  will  add  to  the 
price,  as  there  will  not  only  be  the  cost  of 
cleaning,  but  there  will  be  considerable 
shrinkage.  Fairly  liberal  shipments  of 
barley  are  being  made  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  More  would  be  going  to  Europe 
if  the  grain  were  obtainable  at  easier 
figures. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  10  @1  12V, 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07%mi  0»% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  01  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @1  37^ 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  ®1  27% 


on-  . 

Prices  remain  much  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  Spot  supplies  are  not  of  particu- 
larly heavy  proportions  and  are  mostly  in 
second  hands.  Millers  are  not  doing  much 
immediate  purchasing,  being  fairly  well 
stocked,  but  there  is  considerable  demand 
for  both  feed  and  seed  oats. 


White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  ®1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  ®1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ®1  27% 

Milling   1  35  ®1  37% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @  

Black  for  seed   1  40  @1  55 

Black  feed   1  27%@\  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  37(4 


Corn 

The  market  continues  to  rule  firm, 
especially  for  dry  corn.  Offerings  of  East- 
ern are  not  heavy,  and  in  most  instances 
shippers  refuse  to  guarantee  the  corn  not 
arriving  in  more  or  less  heated  condition. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  35  ®1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  35  <gt\  40 

Small  Yellow   1  40   @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  22%<&l  30 


lleuuit. 

Spot  stocks  are  mostly  Large  Whites 
and  Bayos,  and  for  these  varieties  the 
market  is  steady.  Pinks  and  Reds  con- 
tinue to  be  firmly  held,  with  supplies 
rather  light,  especially  of  Reds.  Market 
for  Limas  and  Black-eyes  has  been  show- 
ing a  slightly  easier  tone  since  the  recent 
rains. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tt>s  13  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                2  85  ®3  00 

Large  White                                    2  30  ®2  55 

Pinks                                               2  90  (a.3  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  30  ®2  50 

Red  Kidneys                                    4  25  ® 4  50 

Reds                                                3  75  @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans                             2  10  ®2  20 

Oarbanzos,  large                               2  00  ®2  25 

Oarbanzos,  Small                              1  25  ®1  50 


Hay  and  Straw. 

The  recent  liberal  rains  in  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  State  have  imparted  an  easier 
tone  to  the  hay  market,  but  quotable 
values  are  not  materially  lower  nor  are 
any  appreciable  declines  looked  for. 
About  the  only  effect  has  been  to  check 
for  the  time  being  any  further  upward 
movement  in  prices.  That  the  bulk  of 
the  hay  now  in  sight  will  be  required  be- 
fore another  season  opens  is  altogether 
probable. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice  116  00  ®  is  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             15  00  ®  17  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice               14  50  ®  17  00 

Wild  Oat                                       13  50  ®  16  00 

Alfalfa                                          13  00  (3  18  50 

Compressed                                    15  50  ®  18  00 

Straw,  ¥  bale                                    60  @  70 


MIUstutTg. 

There  was  an  easier  tone  to  the  market 
for  Bran  and  Middlings,  but  holders  were 
not  disposed  to  crowd  stock  to  sale,  arid 
quotable  values  suffered  no  radical  de- 
clines. Quotations  for  Rolled  Barley  were 
reduced  50c.  Current  prices  for  Milled 
Corn  were  well  maintained. 

Bran,  »  ton  120  00   ®  21  00 

Middlings   25  00   ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   28  50   @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00  @  30  00 

Bee  da. 

Market  for  Alfalfa  is  showing  a  better 
tone,  there  being  improved  demand  and 
reduced  offerings.  Yellow  Mustard  is  in 
fair  supply,  but  market  is  practically  bare 
of  Trieste.  Values  for  Bird  Seeds  are 
ruling  steady,  with  stocks  of  only  moder- 


ate volume. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  (d  16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   ®16  00 

Flax   2  00   @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  40   @  2  85 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  20   ®  3  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®  — 

Rape   IX®  2<4 

Hemp   3  @  3% 

Timothy   6  ®  — 


Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  prime  to  choice  Beef  is 
showing  a  generally  firm  tone,  with  de- 
mand fairly  active  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Receipts  of  Veal  are  on  the  de- 
crease, but  there  is  still  a  superabundance 
of  this  description.  Mutton  market  con- 
tinues to  show  firmness,  the  last  quoted 
advance  being  well  maintained.  Aside 
from  yearlings,  the  market  is  virtually 
bare  of  Lamb.  Hogs  are  in  light  receipt, 
and  such  as  are  desirable  for  fresh  pork 
are  meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
current  figures. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  h0%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 


Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  fb   6$£®  7% 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  @  6% 

Beef,  3rd  quality   b%@  6 

Mutton— ewes,  9®9!^c;  wethers   V%(atlO 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  tbs   5V?>  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5  @  — - 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  @  5}< 

Veal,  small,    7  ®9 

Lamb,  $  lb  10  @— 

Poultry. 


The  poultry  market  was  without  radi- 
cal changes.  Receipts  of  Eastern  contin- 
ued of  liberal  proportions.  Arrivals  of 
California  stock  were  not  particularly 
heavy,  but  of  other  than  choice  young 
poultry  there  was  more  than  enough  to 
accommodate  the  positive  inquiry.  Thero 
was  increased  demand  from  the  Chinese, 
mostly  for  Young  Ducks  and  Young  Roos- 
ters, on  account  of  Chinese  New  Year. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  V  tb  I  18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  H  fb   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  f,  B>   15  @  17 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   5  00  <m  6  00 

Hens,  large   6  50  @7  50 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ®  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @550 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00  @450 

Ducks,  old,  ^  dozen   6  00  @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   6  50  @  7  50 

Geese,  fl  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  00  ®225 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  25  ®   

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ®  2  50 


Butter. 

Market  for  fresh  is  lower  and  easy  at 
the  decline.  Cold  storage  stock  is  being 
offered  freely  at  low  figures,  incurring  a 
decided  loss  to  sellers.  Cubes  are  selling 
at  18(a'20c,  the  butter  costing  20(o>25  per 
cent,  more  last  summer. 


Creamery,  extra,  y  D>   28  ©30 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @28 

Creamery,  seconds   24  @25 

Dairy,  select   25  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®24 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®21 

Cold  storage   18  @21 

Mixed  Store   13  ®15 


Cheese. 

Market  for  flats,  other  than  fancy  mild 
new,  is  slow  and  weak.  Young  Americas 
are  in  limited  supply  and  in  a  small  way 
are  bringing  comparatively  good  prices. 
Spot  stocks  of  Eastern  cheddars  and 
twins  are  rather  large  and  the  market  for 
same  easy  in  tone. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10!4@UM 

California,  good  tochoice  old   9%<&v>% 

California,  fair  to  good   8H®  9(4 


California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®12 

Eastern   13  @15 

There  was  some  tendency  to  accumula- 
tion of  stocks,  especially  of  eggs  held  at 
top  figures.  As  there  is  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  offerings  at  pres- 
ent, the  range  in  values  is  decidedly  nar- 
row, store-gathered  commanding  nearly 
as  much  from  large  buyers  as  consign- 
ments direct  from  henneries. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  ®26 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  @25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  @24V4 

Vegetables 

Fresh  vegetables  of  most  descriptions 
were  in  light  receipt,  and  desirable  quali- 
ties brought,  as  a  rule,  good  prices.  Green 
Peas  and  Tomatoes  were  in  fair  receipt 
and  market  for  these  inclined  slightly  in 
favor  of  buyers.  String  Beans,  Egg 
Plant  and  Peppers  of  high  grade  all 
brought  stiff  figures.  Mushrooms  sold  to 
good  advantage.  Rhubarb  was  in  very 
light  receipt.  Onions  which  were  sound 
and  hard  commanded  a  material  advance. 


Beans,  String,  f  lb   15  ®  \7'/i 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y.  100  fbs  1  00  (a  1  25 

Egg  Plant.  V  fb   15  ffl  20 

Garlic,  y  fb   5  ®  7 

Mushrooms,  f  fb   35  ®  45 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f.  ctl   2  00  m.  2  as 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  y  lb   4  ®  6 

Peppers  Green  y  fb    10  ®  1254 

Summer  Squash,  y  small  box   1  00  (ml  >h 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  fl  crate   75  @  1  25 


Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50fco60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  HO  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
choice  to  select  potatoes,  and  market  for 
desirable  qualities  tended  against  buyers, 
despite  tolerably   liberal    arrivals  from 


Oregon  and  Washington,  as  well  as  from 
Sacramento  river  sect  ons.  Sweets  were 
in  moderate  supply  and  market  was 
slightly  easier  than  last  quoted. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  I  90  @  1  10 

Salinas  Burbanks.  y  cental   1  35  ®  1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks  .  90  @  1  10 
Sacramento  River  Reds,  V  cental. .  1  00  ®  1  25 

Earlv  Rose,  f>  ctl   95  @  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,     ctl   1  00  ®  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  @  1  40 

Sweets   8  10  @  

Fresh  Fruits. 


Apples  continue  to  be  offered  freely, 
but  the  percentage  of  strictly  choice  to 
select  is  not  large.  For  apples  of  high 
grade,  thoroughly  sound  4-tier  stock,  free 
from  blemish,  the  market  is  firm,  some 
transfers  of  superior  qualities  being  made 
at  an  advance  on  quotations.  On  com- 
mon grades,  however,  the  market  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness,  buyers  of  ordinary  offer- 
ings being  largely  peddlers  and  street 
hawkers,  who  will  not  operate  at  other 
than  a  low  range  of  prices.  Winter  Nelis 
Pears  now  offering  are  wholly  cold  stor- 
age holdings. 

Apples,  fancy,  y  4-tier  box  I  1  75  fti   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f  50- lb  box      90  ®    1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  y  50-tb  box      40   ®  75 
Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f.  40-lh  box  .    1  75  @   2  00 
Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  exceed- 
ingly quiet  throughout,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Prunes  and  Apples,  stocks  are 
too  light  to  admit  of  any  great  activity. 
Pears  are  practically  cleaned  up.  Apri- 
cots are  likely  to  be  soon  wholly  out  of 
market.  Supplies  of  Peaches  are  of  light 
volume,  with  prospects  of  being  wholly 
exhausted  in  the  next  few  months.  There 
are  few  Nectarines  offering  from  either 
first  or  second  hands.  Stocks  of  Pitted 
Plums  have  been  light  throughout  the 
season,  and  would  have  been  all  gone  bo- 
fore  this  but  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  held  too  high  to  be  very  freely  con- 
sumed. There  are  no  evidences  of  many 
Figs,  either  pressed  or  sun-dried,  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  or  job- 
bing trade.  Prunes  are  being  steadily 
held,  with  little  California  stock  now  ob- 
tainable outside  of  Santa  Claras.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  special 
changes  to  note  in  the  entire  list. 

KVAPORATEI)  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 


choice   4!<<a  41i 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tb  boxes.  5  fa)  h% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @IQ% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  V  lb   6%<St  7% 

Apricots  Royal,  fancy   8  &  9 

Figs,  10-th  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  r«75 

Nectarines.fi  lb   4   ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice   5  @  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   b\Mt  6*4 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  extra  fancy   7%@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   f>%@  6% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   7H®  S% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4   @  6% 


Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2^®2?ic:  40-50s,  4(5,44c; 
50-60S,  3^®3%c;  60-70s,  2^(a,3><c ;  70-80s,  2%(a2\c; 
80-90s,  2®2^c  ;  90-100s,  13£@2c;  small,  lH<S)i%c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   sy®  3V4 

Apples,  quartered   8Ji®  :<>, 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3%®  4 

Raising. 

Business  is  reported  of  small  propor- 
tions and  mostly  of  a  light  jobbing  char- 
acter. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Offerings  of  Navel  oranges,  other  than 
large  sizes,  have  been  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand.   Owing  to  the  cool  weather,  con- 


sumers did  not  take  hold  freely,  despite 
low  prices  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offer- 
ings. Lemon  market  was  slow  at  quot- 
ably unchanged  values:  other  than  choice 
to  select  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Limes  were  marked  up  50c.  per  case. 
Oranges.  Washington  Navels,  fl  box  I   75   (<u2  25 


Oranges,  Seedlings,  fi  box                     50  ®1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,     box                   75  ®1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  25  <a>2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  I  50  ®2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  new,  f\  box                     2  00  ®8  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box. . .                    4  50  ®5  00 

Nuts. 


There  is  some  speculative  demand  for 
Almonds  at  7c.  for  soft  and  about  8Ae.  for 
paper  shell,  but  holders  in  most  instances 
are  contending  for  better  figures.  Cali- 
fornia Walnuts  of  first  quality  are  in  light 
stock  and  are  being  steadily  held.  Pea- 
nut market  is  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 


California  Almonds,  shelled  15  ®18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8!4®  9% 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  7  @8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  IS  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  ®10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4   ®  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   —  ® — 

Wine. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  way  of 
transfers    from   first    hands.  Quotable 


values  for  dry  wines  of  1903  vintage  are 
nominally  14(«  16c  per  gallon,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery,  and  it  would  likely  be  dif- 
ficult at  present  to  effect  free  sales  at  any 
material  advance  on  inside  figure,  al- 
though there  are  some  choice  lots  which 
cannot  be  obtained  at  top  quotation.  The 
steamer  Newport,  > ;i i  1  i  11  o-  on  6th  inst., 
carried  53,482  gallons  and  32  cases,  includ- 
ing 51,959  gallons  for  New  York.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  435,550  gallons,  and  for  preceding 
week  were  383,550  gallons. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  X  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had .  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  dow-n  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BLACK  MINORCA  BGOBH  per 
set,  15  per  50.  White  Leghorns  II  per  set.  16  per 
100.  Cockerels  12.50.  W.  S.  Chllds,  Frultvale,  Cal. 


You  Lose  Money 

evei  y  time  your  horse  is  laid  up 
with  Sore  Shoulders,  Neck 
r  back. 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  them  ami  Curb,  Splint, 
Sprained  Cord.Sptvvin.etc. 

Given  internally  his  unequaled  forColic. 
^Distemper.  Founder.  Pneumonia,  etc. 
C'sed  and  Fndjrntd  by  Adams 
Lxprus  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  Mood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprain*,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-pajfe  book, 
"Veterinary  lixperience."  I  KKK. 

Dr.  S.  A.  T LITTLE,   33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

487  O'Farrrll  St.,  Snn  Krnnel»<u.  OsV 
K,»irr  of  so-called  Elixirs— rennl«»  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 
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THE  OWENS  PACIFIC  AUTOMATIC 

Self  -  Setting  Transplanter 


TT  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH 
an  automatic  setting'  and 
watering-  device,  land  cleaner 
and  plow.  The  cleaner  or 
shoe  and  plow  are  adjustable 
as  to  depth,  and  the  entire 
working  parts  of  the  machine 
can  be  raised  off  of  the  ground 
by  the  use  of  one  lever. 


CURNISHED    WITH  AN 
irrigating  attachment  at 
a  small  additional  cost. 


T-'ANK  HOLDS  53  GAL- 
Ions  and  has  an  auto- 
matic shut-off  that  operates 
in  conjunction  with  the  set- 
ting device  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  supply  of  water  and 
setting  are  accomplished  at 
the  same  time. 

HTHIS  MACHINE  IS  POSI- 
tively  the  only  one  that 
will  plant  on  a  ridge  as  well  as 
on  level  ground  —  especially 
adapting  it  for  sweet  potatoes 
or  any  other  plant  that  is 
transplanted  on  a  ridge. 


"PITTED  WITH  POUR 
wheels  adapted  for  two 
horses — and  two  or  three  men, 
according  to  distance  apart 
plants  are  set. 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  ONLY  SELF  -  SETTING  MACHINE 

Simple,  durable  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.    Write  for  Special  Circular  to 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


THAT  WILL  TRANSPLANT  SWEET  POTATOES,  TOBACCO,  TOMATOES, 
Cabbage,  or  any  other  plant  that  is  transplanted. 


.<=OLE  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO — SACRAMENTO — LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


ECONOMIST  GAS  EiNGIINE 


MAXIMUM  OF 
SERVICE. 

MINIMUM  OP 
COST. 


WITH  ITS 


GENERATO R 


T^-EEPSf  RIGHT 
on  pumping  day 
and  night  with  very 
little  attention  and 
no  breakdowns. 


ACTUAL  PRAC- 
tice  proves  that 
this  engine  consumes 
less  than  one  pint  of 
crude  oil  (at  3  to  5 
cents  per  gallon)  per 
horse  power  per 
hour. 


CEND  FOR  IL- 
^  lustrated  Cata- 
logue. It  gives  par- 
ticulars of  value  to 
every  irrigator. 


The  Economist  Gas 
Engine  Co., 

S19  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


READER ! 

This  will  interest  you  and  pay  you 
to  investigate— the  property 

MUST  BE  SOLD. 

I  offer  for  sale  40  acres  fruit  land  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  ft  miles  from  Los  Gatos;  3000  trees, 
f1  II  bearing.  This  is  a  delightful  summer  resort, 
good  roads  and  plenty  of  water  and  will  accommo- 
date 35  guests,  and  one-half  of  the  applicants  have 
to  be  turned  away.  A  sturdy  young  couple  can 
easily  clear  J6000.00  a  year. 

Send  for  a  circular  giving  full  description  of  this 
valuable  and  charming  place.  The  price  has  been 
reduced  to  J12.000.00.  Easy  terms. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Falo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

STOCK  SIZE  No.  23. 
6  feet  1\i  inches  by  9  feet  814  inches. 

ONE  DOOR,  ONE  WINDOW,  ONE  ROOM. 
Weight  1600  pounds  packed. 

Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men,  with  folding 
sprirg  bunks  and  drop  table. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co*, 

Oakland,  California. 


PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna, 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  9,  en- 
titled "The  Fig,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH,  OR  $16  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 
trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  fig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  by  mail,  50c. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 


W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 


CORNING,  CAL. 


CLOVER 

To  the  Acre. 


«T0NS 
Egyptian  Clover — Direct  from  the 
Nile  Valley. 
Imported  by  us  into  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time.  Ready  to  cut  48  days  after  sow- 
ing. First  cutting  14  tons,  second  cutting  15 
tons,  third,  13  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre, 
all  in  one  season.  The  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  publishes  a  special  bulletin 
endorsing  it.  The  supply  of  seed  is  limited. 
Write  at  once  if  interested.  Price  per  lb, 
by  mail  40c;  10  lbs.  S3. 75;  100  lbs.  $25.00. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

describing  this  wonderful  Clover  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  of  grpat  value  to  the 
Farmer  or  Gardener,  mailed  free. Write  now. 

CURRIEBROS.  COm"^^^.9.- 


<f*1A.n  FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testingall  notable 
varieties  of  watermelons,  we  now  recommend  especially, 

14  Tender-sweet"  for  home  use  and  4*  fcuierald"  for  both 

home  and  market.  W  e  think  they  are  the  heat  obtainable. 
Seeds  lOo  a  paper  in  silver.  24 ,000  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  grows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seeds  of  that 
variety.  Caution  i  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  P.  U.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


An  Independent 
_  gant  Fountain  Pen 

to  every  purchaser   of   our   interesting  book— 

FIFTY-THREE  MONEY-MAKING  SCHEMES. 

Price  $1.(10.  Make  all  remittances  by  P.  O.  money 
order,  express  order,  or  stamps.  PAUL,  W.  BERRY 
CO.,  104  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PURE  OREGON  BURRANK 

pnTATrtFQ  Grown  from  carefully  se- 
r\J  I  n  I  Uto,  lected  seed,  on  upland;  81 
per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  CHAS.  W.  BUELL,, 
Sheridan,  Oregon.   R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
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^"Tubular 
^y^^^  Separators 

differ  widely   from  the  complicated 
,  "  bucket  bowl"  types.   Its  bowl  has  no 
/complications;  all  others  have.  Itbasa 
waist  hiuh  milk  vat:  all  others^- 
lare  head  hii:h.    It  has  bottomF 
\feed,  simple,  accessible  eear-l 
1  ins,  stands  on  its  own  bottom.! 
,  No  other  does.    Skims  clean.T 
Vtutns  easy.     Ask  any  user.| 
Free  Catalogue  No.  131 

t  P.M.Sharples,West  Chester.Pa.l 

.The  Sharpies  Co.,  Chicago,  Mil.' 


FOUND  $7 

FOR      w  1  • 


A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

thai  iloi's  i  hr  work  perfectly*  AU- 
TO M  A'1'lt'Al.t.Y.  without  pow- 
er or  OhernlCals.  In  SO  mlniil*'". 
Ol'ARAVTEEH.  A  (rents 
wanted,  either  sex.  Address 
TALLEV  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Dept.  q     Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE    POULTRY  YARD. 


Raising  Poultry  in  California. 

J.  C.  Williams  of  Fruitvale  writes  to 
an  Eastern  journal  as  follows:  There 
is  nothing  so  peculiar  about  Cali- 
fornia climate,  nor  does  it  contain 
any  ingredients  or  any  combination  of 
ingredients  which  will  raise  poultry  on 
a  large  scale  for  any  man  or  woman 
while  he  or  she  loiters  around  doing 
nothing  but  wait  for  the  chickens  to 
grow.  The  requirements  for  making  a 
success  of  anything  in  California  are  no 
different  than  in  any  other  place. 
Ability,  energy  and  stick-to-it  iveness 
are  just  as  essential,  and  when  our 
Eastern  friends  emigrate  to  California, 
thinking  out  here  they  will  have  no  use 
for  these  three  essentials,  they  soon 
find  they  are  badly  mistaken.  This 
State  is  no  place  for  drones,  but  men 
and  women  who  bring  their  ability,  en- 
ergy and  judgment  with  them  very  soon 
make  things  come  their  way  and  are 
prosperous  from  the  start. 

The  Winter  in  California. — To  get 
back  more  closely  to  the  subject  of  this 
article.  I  will  say  that  many  letters  I 
have  received  ask  how  chickens  are 
raised  out  here.  One  man  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  wrote  me  not  long  ago 
asking  if  our  long,  rainy  winters  were 
not  just  as  disagreeable  and  objection- 
able to  poultry  raising  as  the  wind  and 
snow  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  will  say 
most  emphatically:  No,  indeed:  It  is 
true  we  have  1.0  rains  in  the  summer 
time,  but  get  all  our  wet  weather  in 
the  fall  and  winter  ;  but  let  me  define 
our  winters.  First,  we  sometimes  get 
a  heavy  rain  in  October,  of  from  one  to 
three  days;  then  perhaps  no  more  un- 
til late  in  November  or  early  in  Decem- 
ber. Then  it  may  rain  every  two  weeks 
from  January  to  March,  and,  possibly 
not  so  often.  The  disagreeable  weather 
at  each  spell  may  be  confined  to  a  few 
hours  or  one  to  three  days.  A  most  as- 
tonishing thing  to  people  who  do  not 
understand  a  California  winter  is  the 
fact  that  within  a  very  few  hours  after 
a  long  rain  everything  is  serene  and 
California  at  the  height  of  her  beauty. 
Instead  of  the  winters  being  disagree- 
able, they  are  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. I  might  safely  say  that  300  to  325 
days  of  the  year  are  clear  weather.  Of 
course,  we  have  some  wet  and  bad 
weather,  but  the  proportion  is  so  in- 
liniti'simally  small  as  compared  with  the 
months  of  beautiful  weather  that  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  account. 

BATCHING  Season. — Now,  as  to  rais- 
ing poultry  in  li  winter,"  I  will  say  that 
our  "winters  "  are  all  "spring."  There 
is  no  better  time  in  the  year  to  hatch 
chickens  in  California  than  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March  and 
April — in  fact,  these  are  the  months 
upon  which  we  depend  to  get  our  best 
stock.  While  summer  hatching  is  fol- 
lowed by  many,  the  majority  lay  their 
plans  so  as  to  get  out  their  chicks  in 
the  months  mentioned.  The  chicks 
grow  faster,   attain  better  size,  are 


hardier  and  richer  in  coloring  when 
hatched  in  the  winter.  At  the  large 
broiler  farms  things  are  so  systematized 
that  chicks  are  hatched  and  raised  in 
large  numbers  each  and  every  month  in 
the  year. 

Snow  Birds. — For  producing  splen- 
did exhibition  specimens  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  State  in  the  Union  can  excel 
California  conditions  and  climate.  I 
believe  the  California  product  equal  in 
every  way  to  that  of  the  East  and  su- 
perior in  color.  There  is  something  in 
the  climate  which  produces  this  superior 
plumage,  and  this  one  feature  alone  is 
bound  to  make  the  California-bred  birds 
famous  when  they  become  better  known 
in  the  East.  The  past  season  many  of 
California's  leading  breeders  have  been 
shipping  exhibition  birds  East  with  fa- 
vorable reports. 

What  Can  Be  Done. — A  place  of  five 
acres,  well  located,  in  California — that 
is,  close  to  market — will  support  an  or- 
dinary-size family  well  when  managed 
properly  by  raising  fruit  and  poultry. 
It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  families 
who  depend  wholly  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood upon  a  small  flock  of  "hens." 
There  is  a  splendid  market  for  eggs, 
the  average  price  per  year  being  from 
25  to  30  cents  per  dozen,  and  by  hatch- 
ing at  different  seasons  of  the  yearv  one 
may  have  pullets  coming  on  most  any 
time  to  keep  up  the  egg  supply  during 
the  molting  season  of  those  of  another 
age.  This  is  what  makes  the  business 
so  profi table.  San  Francisco  is  one  of 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  for  poul- 
try and  eggs,  and  the  demand  is  many 
times  the  supply,  and,  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  the  poultry 
and  egg  crop,  it  will  be  many  and  many 
years  before  our  home  markets  can  be 
supplied.  Many  carloads  of  each  come 
in  from  the  East  every  week. 

An  energetic,  level-headed  man  can 
make  a  good  living  for  his  family  on  five 
or  ten  acres  of  good  land  close  to  mar- 
ket, by  managing  his  place  right,  as 
stated  above,  and  lay  up  some  cash 
now  and  then  besides.  To  be  success- 
ful in  the  poultry  business  here,  as  well 
as  in  any  other  place,  constant  care  is 
required,  of  course,  and  neglect  of  the 
flock  is  just  as  disastrous  as  anywhere 
else.  Poultry  is  not  devoid  of  sickness 
by  any  means,  but,  by  observing  well- 
known  preventives,  such  as  cleanliness, 
pure  water,  etc.,  disease  may  be 
avoided. 

On  account  of  our  moderate  climate, 
our  poultry  houses  are  not  necessarily 
expensive — in  fact,  one  may  start  in  the 
business  with  a  very  small  outlay  and 
work  up  gradually,  enlarging  his  plant 
as  he  goes  along,  thus  making  the  busi 
ness  profitable  almost  from  the  start. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

the  only  reliable  remedy  for 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

of  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Oiujkk  Thhough  Youk  Dkdogist,  ok  Sent 
by  exphksh  pkkpaid. 


Price  *I 


Prepared  by  B.  o.  Webb,  Jr 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Bottle  ! 

Ph.  G., 


Appl 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  (fas  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 
equip  it  at  once  with  an 

apple  ^Knai 

IGNITION  DYNAHO. 

More  power.   No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries;  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  gas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Relbold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Telephone  Main  1B9. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57.59-61  Fir«*  St.,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


The  Horn  qfPleniy\ 

awaits  every  Farmer^ 


who  uses 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 


(THE  STANDARD  AMM0NIATE) 

In  the  Orchard  or  (or  Small  Fruits, 
for  Grain,  Grass,  or  Vegetables,  results  are 
certain.  100  pounds  per  acre,  used  as  a  Top 
Dressing  (or  a  growing  crop,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  other  fertilizers,  wilt  yield  results 
tliat  will  be  to  the  farmer  like  Finding 
Money  Send  name  and  complete  address 
on  Post  Card  for  my  new  Bulletin,  *  Food  for 
Plants  " 

I  have  nothing  to  sell;  no  catalogues  I 
am  simply  publishing  information  of  Expe- 
riment Station  Results  lrom  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  giving  it  free 

WILLIAM  S  MYERS.  Director. 
12-16  John  St,,  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  4  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


OVER  AND  OYER  AGAIN 

'nrmers  ^rlte  up  and  pay  that  they  have  used  PAGE 

Fence  for  13  years,  and  il  is  utill  in  service. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Michigan. 


rtASOrfS  aiLCATt 


Tx»  CRtArlirPEArtCTION  \\- 

i»  »«ssttr  ofiMim.  oAj_t  iW-  X, 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 

PttALUXA  C<*.  I  J 

VYA.ITC  rOE,  QUA  C/MAiOCUl  *—s 


■St*-1     ■  ■ 

— 1  been  proving  it  seventeen  years.  Write 
■■  for  prices  nn  wire  fence,  plMn  and  barb  ™ 
wire  Address  house  nearest  you. 
 CYCLONE  FENCE  CO-  

Holly.  M ichigan.    Waukegan.  ill.    i   i-\toihi,  ( >. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/IR0N  WORKS 

19  FfltMONT  ST.  S-VNFRAHCUCO 


SPRAYING— AS1«V 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   finest  optical 
glass.    Will  not  rust.    Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOGUE  OPTICAL  CO., 
1\  \  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  moat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  c'r- 
r.   E.  Kransrr  dt  Hro.,  Milton,  I'a. 


A SOBER,  EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  (Swiss) 
wishes  charge  of  dairy  farm  with  cows,  on 
share.   Address  Box  3,  this  office. 


Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro- 
duces size  and  quality. 

We  have 
v  a  1  u  able 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer- 
tilizing value  ifcA-  L 
of  Potash. 

We  will 
send  them 
free    to  any 
farmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEY*EK.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-OAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing processor  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California 
Fertilizer  Works 

INCORPORATED. 

COHPLETE  FERTILIZERS 

Bone  Meal,  Etc. 

Oflicr,  534  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

T  le  largest  producers  of  fertilizer  materials  In  the 
State. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system.  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  refere  M  1>  brary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
•lnce  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveau 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  c. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1 885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOI.STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal'. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.F.   Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.    Stock  for  sale. 


THE   SAN   GABRIEL   VALLEY   HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale,  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor  57856.  a  prize  winner  1903  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  S— Farmers'  fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN.  Cottonwood  Farm,  vis 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wy  andottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


«  ,  .->u^  sacramento  sr..  san  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f  'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases,;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING"  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples.r 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

14  "         "  10.00     "  ' 

16  "         "  11.50     "  ' 

18  "          "  12.50  " 

24  '•         "  15.00  " 

30  "         "  17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

EOR  SMLE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


I  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUmfl,  Cf\L, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper, 

3(4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CRONK'S 
Improved 
le  Puller 


Staple  runer  —  lim.iong 

18  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day's  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  *  1  .<)<).  postage  paid 
CKONE  &  CARRIER  MFG. CO.,  Elnilra.N.  V, 


NO  HUMBUG. 

Bwlno  V.  Stock  MftrksruidCftifDchonier.  Stopt  nwine 
from  rooting.  M*kei48  different  e»r  mwki.  Extract* 
Boras,  frkell  60.  6«o  d  «1  for  trial.  If  ltsulte,s«nd  b»l- 
Idm.  Pat'd  M»y  8, 1902.  Hog  »nd  C»lf  Holder  oolj  7fio. 
GEORGE  BOOS,  Mfr..  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.    It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated- not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  its  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  —250  to  300  lbs.  Caoacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—650  to  700  lbs.  Capacity 

A  riodern  Up-to=Date  Hachine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the,  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  IS  Drumm  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1T5  EGGS 

FROM    EACH    HEN    IN    ONE   YEAR    BY  FEEDING 

COULSOIVS   EGO  FOOD. 

Downey,  Cal.,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  fed  your  Egg  Food  to  my  hens  for  a  period  of  one 
year  and  my  hens  have  averaged  175  eggs  per  hen.  I  have  fed  my  hens 
scraps,  blood  meal  and  meat  meal,  but  find  by  experimenting  that  feed- 
ing Coulson's  Egg  Food  is  much  cheaper  and  more  effective. 

Yours  truly,  D.  F.  CONANT. 

COULSON'S  BALANCED  RATION  EGG  FOOD  FOR  SALE  AT  FEED  STORES. 

$25  IN  GOLD  FREE!  You  Might  Get  It. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue,  etc.,  FREE. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,    Petaluma,  Cal. 


PROFITABLE  "PEEPERS" 

Welcome  sounds— the  first  faint  "peeps"  from  cracking  shells — 
heard  coming  from  the  evenly  heated   egg   chamber  of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

Those  sounds  mean  profit.    A  Sure  Hatch  starts  chicks  in  life 
with  strong  lungs  and  solid  bodies.    Reasons  in  free  catalog  E-16 
Seattle  Produce  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Sura  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Makers,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  san^cisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


-MftNUPflCTURED  BV. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts..  San  Francisco 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca  EGGS. 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  /WEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 
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Transplant)  ngs. 

The  season  for  this  kind  of  work  is  very  near  at 
hand,  and  many  who  have  a  large  amount  of  it  to 
do  are  looking  for  a  better  and  more  accurate 
method  than  that  accomplished  by  hand.  Many 
machines  have  been  manufactured  for  this  purpose, 
equipped  with  automatic  watering  devices  that 
save  this  part  of  the  work.  But  not  until  recently 
has  a  machine  been  put  on  the  market  that  will 
both  set  and  water  the  plant  at  the  same  time. 
This  transplanter  is  the  only  automatic,  self-set- 
ting and  watering  machine  on  the  market,  and  suc- 
cessfully transplants  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  cab- 
bage, tomatoes,  or  any  other  kind  of  plant  that  is 
transplanted,  and  is  simple,  durable  and  complete 
in  all  its  parts.  For  full  information,  write  Messrs. 
Baker  &  Hamilton.  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  or 
Los  Angeles,  who  are  the  manufacturer  agents  for 
the  coast. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SSKSlSSSjE 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  C0..<  Inc.lDewitt,  Ga. 

BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthhert  Raspberries,  J5.00  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips,  *15.U0perM.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW.  Sebastopol,  Cal, 

BLUE  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IX  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 
Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  11.00  per  tb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

■LargM.Nur.er,.    OTHERS  FAIL 


/Ml/Fruit  Book  free.  Result  of  78  year.'  experience 
Vr  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Huntsvtlle,  Ala.;  Etc 


BUILT  IN 
5-6-8-10  FT. 
SIZES. 


COMPLETE  WITH 

DOUBLETREE, 
NECK  YOKE,  AND 
WEIGHT  BOXES. 


MKB59  '  ~_  ™ 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 

The  action  of  each  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade, 
lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches. 

«jt«jtjt WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  UE.^jt 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO., 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


GENERAL 
AGENTS, 


f>  ■■■■■»  BAKER'S  ■■■■■»  «^ 

TRACELESS  HARNESS' 


I 


No  Whtmetrees—No  Traces 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower  —  vineyard  ist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Runland,  Cat.,  December  27,  1902. 
SIRS     In  r«r»M  tn  .ho  linker  Traceless  Harness  which  I  purchased  from 
you.  1  wish  to  slate  that  when  umiu;  tt  on  the  team  among  my  trees.  1  know  of 
n<>  improvement  w  lnrh  can  he  nia.te  on  the  outfit  unless  I  cut  the  legs  off  the 
horses.   It  is  Impossible  to  injure  the  trees  or  trult  while  using  it. 

\ours  well  satisfied,       T.  G.  CUSHMAX. 

Sehastonol.  Cal.,  March  29,  1902. 
DEARRTRS:   Toor  harness  is  nil  yr»n  representit  to  be  in  every  particul&r. 
Wo  judge  it  a  big  success  tor  plowing  vineyard  and  orchard. 

Yours  very  truly,      C.  D.  HAMILTON 
Don't  delay— writo  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  valuable  harness, 
mailed  free  for  the  asking.   Live  agents  wanted  every  where. 


I 


^^OOKE 


HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sole  Agents  For  California. 


o,  Cal.  • 


Berry  Plants. 

STRAWBERRY  ;^nddA,nE. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cuthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.   Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS.  Proprietors. 

FULLERTON,  CAL 


Seeds 

st  more— yield  more- 
save  all  experimenting 
save  disappointments.  48 
/ears  the  Standard  Seeds. 
_  old  by  all  dealers.  1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


EBDS 


(T7*ifyou  arftin  need  of  fresh  and  rfllnblo 

SF.KKS.nl  VKiiF.TAIlI.E.FLOWKR,  or  FIELD, 
and  PLANTS  on*' Men  J"U  can  depend.lt  will 
be  to  your  advantage  10  .end  rnr  our 

♦  NEW  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

Mulled  free  on  application.  Address  Sevin, 
Vincent  &  <"«..,  <>i£l  Bui 

San  FrauMsco.  Cat. 


Native  California  Walnut. 

This  year's  favorite  tree  to  plant;  the  best  graft- 
ing stock  for  growing  the  finest  English  and  French 
varieties. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  500  Trees  for  Sale  for  $50. 

Apply    to    F.    CiPVVI  IN, 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CAL. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress— Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINHOLDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


OAK   MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale,  BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
first-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
W/rite    'or  Prlcesl 


OrangeTree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved 
,'ashington  Navels  for  Orchard  I'lanti 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 
Rocklin,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Logans,  and  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberries 

SPECIALTIES. 

These  Dewberries  have  produced  over  5  tons  of  fruit 
on  hi  acre.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.J.  EM  BR  EE, 
Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Lot  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


FRESNO  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


Grow  a  Full  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines. 

We  Have  an  Exceptional  Fine  Lot  of 

Almond  and  Apricot  Trees, 

/\LL  VARIETIES. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

F\  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CAL 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 

ALMOND  .  L  X.  L.,  Non  Parell,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  ,  French  and  Sugar. 
COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 
APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  300  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  l  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  Llstl 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

PLACER  oe  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

FOR  EASTERN 
SHIPMENT. 

TRIUMPH.  Karllest  Yellow  Freestone  and  sells  for 
more  on  the  Eastern  markets  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. Ripens  with  the  last  of  Alexanders  and  the 
first  of  Hale's  Early.   Good  bearer. 

ELBERTA.  Superior  to  all  other  m id-summer  Free- 
stones  for  Eastern  shipment.  Large,  oval  and  uni- 
form size.  Color,  golden  yellow.  Sure  and  prolific 
and  no  split  pits.  One  of  the  best  for  profit. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 
PEACHES,  PLUMS.  ALMONDS.  CHERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

Submit  Your  Wants;  We  Will  Save  You  Money! 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLOT  CO..  Newcastle.  Cal. 


PEACHES 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,    Ca  1 . 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

NORTHERN  GRO\A/IN! 

PULL  LINE  OP 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free  I 

REGISTERED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


THE  FIRST 
COST  OF  A  TREE 
IS  A  MINOR 
MATTER. 


TREES  AND  VINES 

OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR  SALE. 

Our  stock  of  all  varieties  is  large,  thrifty  and  very  uniform. 
We  exercise  great  care,  not  only  in  growing  but  in  handling 
our  trees  in  the  nursery,  salesyard  and  packing  house,  which 
insures  planters  the  best  stock.    TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Large  Illustrated  General  Nursery  Catalogue  Mailed  for  5c  Postage. 


er 


N 


5 


BOX  18. 


(PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00.) 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GROWERS  SHOULD  PLANT 


CALIMYRNA 


FIG 
TREES 


Because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  commer- 
cial success.  Because  this  is  the  only  fig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  truth  about  this  great  fig  in- 
dustry can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Smyrna  Fig 
at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding;  87  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Mr.  Roeding  has  the 
only  bearing  Calimyrua  tig  orchard  in  the  U.  S.  Sample 
box  of  dried  figs  (the  product  of  this  orchard)  can  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  20c  postage. 


BE  SURE 
SEAL  SHOWN 
HERE  IS  ON 
YOUR  TREES. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  out  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  buperior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated — tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1865. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ol  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.  Originator  and  Introducer  ol  the  Linda  Strawberry. 
as~It  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  .^^.^^^^WATSONVILLE,  CAL, 


11.ITY  f>p' 


BUR  RELL'S 
SEEDS 


Carefully  selected  for  critical  planters. 

Not  HOW  CHEAP  but  HOW/  GOOD. 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Planters'  Guide  FREE. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mention  this  paper. 


iPEAS  FROM  PUGET  SOUND. 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  helped  us  to  develop  some  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  axe  far  in  advance  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas,  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER.: 
We  will  send  1  ounce  of  each  off  fhreo  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  lor  1  0  cts.  Send  your  order  today. 

LILLY.  BOGARDUS  <tL  CO.,  Dept.  S.  Seattle  on  the  Sound 


Jordan  Almond. 


The  largest,  sweetest  and  finest  flavored 
of  all  Almonds.  Trees  we  offer  are  propa- 
gated from  bearing  trees  on  our  grounds. 


-<>- 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CAL. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


SEE 


We  are  the  largest  farm  seed  growers  in 
the  world,  operate  over  6.000  acres. 
We  have  made  It  a  life  work  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  cereals  and  grasses 
and  potatoes,  and  have  succeeded 
in  an  astonishing  degree.  Here 
are  some  sworn  to  yields  per  acre: 

Salzcr's  Beardless  Barley  121  bo. 

llanna  or  Arid  Land  Barley  75  bu. 

eBullderCorn  304  bn. 

"a  Three  Eared  Corn  260  bo. 

Snlzer's  New  National  Oats  810  ba. 

alzer'sSpeltz  or  E aimer  80  ba. 

alzer*s  Great  Teoslnte  Fodder  80  tons 

iker's  Victoria  Rape  for  Sbeep  80  tons 

Salzcr's  Billion  Dollar  Grass  14  tons  bay 

Salter's  Alfalfa  Clover  7  tons  hny 

Snlzer's  Bromus  Inermls   7  tons  hay 

Salzer's  Potatoes  400  to  1 ,000  bu. 

Salzer's  Onions  1,000  bu. 

Salzer's  Rutabagas  and  Turulps  1,000  bu. 

FOR  10c.  IN  STAMPS 

l  and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  j 
you  a  lot  of  farm  seed  samples,  includ- 
ing some  of  above,  together  with  our  t 
mammoth  140  page  illustrated  cata- 
log, all  for  10c  in  postage  stampB. 

....-•Assaifji] 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,     419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Deere  Universal  Steel  Lever  Harrow. 


2,  3  and  4  Sections,  from  8  to  24  feet  wide. 
Finest  Peg  Tooth  Orchard  Harrow  on  the  market. 

Tooth  Bars  are  made  of  heavy  U  Bar  Steel. 
Side  Bars  made  of  I  Bar  Steel. 

Relief  Spring  on  Lever  preserves  teeth  in  rooty  or  stony  ground. 

R  &  V  Gas,  Gasoline  or  Distilate 

Engines. 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW,  4—5—6  FEET  WIDE. 


VERTICAL  ENGINES  FROM  I  TO  6  HORSE  POWER. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINES  FROM  3  TO  25  HORSE  POWER. 

Simple  in  construction — Maximum  horse  power  developed  on  minimum  consump- 
tion of  fuel — An  effective  governor  insures  a  steady  running  engine  suitable  for 
operating  electric  plants,  cream  separators  or  wherever  power  is  required. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  SA^EC0' 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATF. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  n*!  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  *an».  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  Wickson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
20  to  30"s  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Kastern  markets  in  1003 
whenever  sold  in  competition  with  the  best  of  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank  buds. 

My  Bartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
trees  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  ISM 
by  the  late  C.  VV.  Reed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  prolific  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  varieties  and  all  others  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLES  WESLEY  REED, 

Mills  Building.  7th  Boor,  rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  30-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED.  Manager, 

Reedley.  Fresno  county,  California. 

Fruit  s  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  1.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


fHPAP  t>  ATP  <i  California.  Washington, 
l/l  ICrtr  «Y-r~*  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  335  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


Orchard  Lever  "IT  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc  Co. 

16  &  18  DRUM/YA  ST„      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Bat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  inches 
Ion?.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

804  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRONE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  0RCHARDIST8. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


Single  and  Double  Acting 
Deep  Well  Pomps 

of  (he  highest  efficiency. 

STEAM  AND  GEARED  PUMPS 

pumplnq  water  supply  lor  cities, 
railroads  and  factories. 
THE  DOWNIE  PUMP  COMPANY. 
Boi  21  Oownleville,  Pa 


To  All  Creditors 


Who  have  outstanding  notes,  hills,  claims  of  any 
nature  whatsoever:    We  want  them  for  collection. 

We  can  put  money  in  your  pocket.  Try  us.  Send 
your  claims  at  once. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
Suite  18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 

LAND  OWNERS 

Needing  a  foreman  or  manager  will  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  a  satisfactory  man  by  addressing 
this  office.  Address  "Irrigation,"  care  Rural  Press. 


This  Paper,  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Literary!** 
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The  New  Shasta  Daisies. 


When  we  gave  our  view  of  the  original  Shasta 
daisy — February  13,  1901 — we  remarked  that,  grand 
and  striking  accomplishment  in  plant  breeding  as  it 
was,  it  was  only  the  forerunner  of  greater  things  to 
come.  For  three  years  longer,  then,  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  has  continued  his  training  of  these  magnifi- 
cent creations  of  his  art,  and  three  more  of  them  are 
brought  to  their  graduation  into  public  possession 
and  popularity.  Two  are  shown  upon  this  page  of 
the  size  which  they  naturally  attain,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  petals  which  Mr.  Burbank  has 
persuaded  them  to  assume.  Having  confirmed  them 
in  these  styles  of  growth,  he  introduces  them  to  the 
trade  by  means  of  a  special  circular,  of  which  we 
have  received  an  early  copy.  The  original  Shasta 
daisy  has  won  popularity  all  around  the  world,  and 
its  younger  sisters  are  so  glorious  that  a  similar  wel- 
come awaits  them.  The  pictures  show  their  forms 
and  dimensions  when  the  plants  are  properly  treated, 
and  the  names  embody  Mr.  Burbank's  patriotism  for 
the  coast  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  unparal- 
leled achievements. 

First  is  "Alaska,"  of  which  Mr.  Burbank  says 
the  whole  plant,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  buds  and  flow- 
ers are  gigantic,  but  compact  and  graceful  in  every 
respect.  The  marvelous  combination  of  size,  grace, 
glistening  whiteness,  abundance  and  general  effec- 
tiveness of  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long, 
clean,  strong  stems,  will  place  it  at  once  far  ahead  of 
all  others  of  its  class.  Under  the  ordinary  field  cul- 
tivation given  chrysanthemums  the  flowers  average 
4£  to  5  inches  across  on  stems  2  to  3  feet  long,  with 
fehifty -eight  to  forty- two  wide  petals  and  a  very 


Shasta  Daisy  "  California." 


Shasta  Daisy  "Alaska." 

small  disc,  and,  with  proper  disbudding,  are  produced 
perpetually,  though  more  abundantly,  at  the  usual 
blooming  season. 

The  other  blossom  is  "California" — another  giant 
in  growth,  and  in  most  respects  similar  to  "Alaska," 
but  the  buds  and  half-opened  flowers  are  of  a  most 
pleasing  clear,  pale  lemon  yellow  with  two  rows  of 
petals.  When  a  day  cr  two  old  these  gradually 
change  to  pure  white.  The  combination  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasing.  The  flowers  average  4  or  5  inches 
across,  and  with  ordinary  care  and  culture  are  pro- 
duced perpetually.  The  common  varieties  of  Chrys- 
anthemum maxima  are  as  weeds  in  comparison. 

The  first  impression  usually  made  by  the  pictures 
upon  one  not  acquainted  with  the  flowers  is  that 
they  must  be  greatly  magnified.  Measure  the  pic- 
tures and  you  will  see  that  they  agree  closely  with 
the  figures  given  in  the  above  descriptions.  One 
may  not,  however,  get  such  blossoms  as  these  until 
he  learns  how  to  grow  the  plants,  and  these  sugges- 
tions by  Mr.  Burbank  should  be  heeded. 

Give  these  new  Shasta  daisies  plenty  of  room,  1  by 
4  feet,  or  2  by  3  feet  if  convenient,  with  loose,  rich, 
sandy,  well-drained  soil,  and  feed  them  well,  just  as 
you  would  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  chrysanthe- 
mums, but  do  not  shelter,  pet,  pot  and  shade  them. 
With  sufficient  moisture  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  any  climate  from  Alaska  to  Sahara.  Rut 
one  point  must  be  looked  after;  these  new  daisies, 
with  all  their  remarkable  vigor,  will  bloom  them- 
selves to  death  if  allowed  to  produce  all  the  flowers 
which  start  before  the  plants  have  time  to  become 
established.  Remove  all,  or  all  but  one  or  two  buds, 
until  a  good  clump  of  leaves  has  been  formed,  then 
let  them  loose  and  they  will  exhibit  an  amazing 
wealth  of  bloom. 
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changed.  Onions  are  higher  and  speculative  buyers 
seeking  onions  through  Nevada  and  the  north.  Large 
oranges  are  in  demand,  but  prices  unchanged,  while 
lemons  are  improved  in  activity,  but  not  higher,  be- 
cause limes  are  up.  The  few  fine  apples  are  strongly 
held,  and  pears  out  of  storage  priced  high  to  make 
up  for  shrinkage  on  repacking.  Dried  fruit  is  in 
good  shape  and  small  supplies;  apricots  and  peaches 
are  higher  and  small  mixed  lots  of  dried  fruits  going 
out  by  sea  in  all  directions.  Choice  almonds  are 
steady.  Honey  is  inactive,  with  too  much  comb  in 
sight.  Hops  are  firm  and  some  going  to  Australia. 
Wool  is  lifeless  here,  but  firm  at  the  East  and  abroad. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Fruits  in  Southern  Nevada. 

To  the  Editor:  —  What  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vines  can  be  planted  here  ?  The  climate  is  dry  ; 
range  of  temperature  from  16°  to  115°  above  zero. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  valley  land  only 
with  gravel  subsoil.  There  is  some  white  alkali 
(quamity  unknown),  but  none  of  the  typical  alkali 
weeds  are  found.  The  soil  carries  gypsum  and  doubt- 
less some  carbonate  of  lime  as  well.  The  water 
table  is  from  18  inches  to  10  or  12  feet  below  surface. 
We  have  unlimited  water  for  irrigation,  free  from 
alkali  and  having  a  general  temperature  of  88°  at 
the  springs. — Reader,  Moopa,  Nevada. 

The  problem  which  you  have,  in  determining  the 
adaptation  of  your  district  for  fruit  growing,  is  an 
exceedingly  intricate  and  interesting  one.  It  will 
probably  not  be  the  extremes  of  16°  to  115°  above 
zero  which  will  limit  the  availability  of  the  region. 
Nearly  all  common  deciduous  fruits  will  endure  those 
temperatures  without  injury.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, will  come  from  drops  in  temperature  after  the 
tree  has  become  active  ;  at  least  that  is  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  Nevada.  There  will  come  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  start  the  sap  and  cause  the 
buds  to  develop  and  open  in  January  or  February, 
and  then  there  will  be  hard  freezing  after  that  date 
and  these  conditions  are  so  trying  in  some  places 
that  only  hardy  sour  cherries  can  be  successfully 
grown.  If  you  have  temperature  records,  showing 
that  your  district  is  not  subject  to  hard  freezing 
after  the  warm  spell  in  mid-winter,  it  is  probable 
that  you  can  grow  all  kinds  of  fruits  which  you  de- 
sire, except  those  of  the  semi-tropical  class.  In  the 
case-  of  grape  vines  this  difficulty  is  not  so  likely  to 
occur,  but  it  is  a  question  which  only  experiment  can 
determine  whether  you  will  be  restricted  to  growing 
Eastern  varieties  as  they  do  largely  in  the  Northwest, 
or  whether  you  can  grow  the  European  varieties 
which  are  the  mainstay  in  California.  While  the 
moisture  conditions,  as  described  by  you,  would  seem 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  you  should  choose  the 
land  for  fruit  trees  and  vines  where  the  water  table 
is  several  feet  below  the  surface.  Standing  water 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  trees,  but  you  can  supply 
their  need  of  moisture  by  irrigation,  as  seems  desir- 
able. 

Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  any  effective  remedy  been 
found  for  pear  blight  ?  Are  any  varieties  of  pear 
resistant  against  the  blight '?  if  so,  are  they  good 
shippers ?  Any  other  information  relating  to  the 
pear  and  its  diseases  will  be  fully  appreciated. — 
Grower,  Butte  county. 

No  effective  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  the 
pear  blight.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the 
blighted  parts  into  sound  wood  below  and  in  this  way 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  rapidly.  The 
experiments  to  ascertain  if  there  are  satisfactory 
blight  proof  varieties  have  not  yet  yielded  results. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon.  All  the  varieties  which 
have  been  thought  to  be  resistant  to  blight  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  inferior  and  would 
not  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  fine  pears 
which  we  grow  in  this  State.  Some  of  the  pear 
growers  in  the  district  where  the  blight  is  worst  be- 
lieve that  it  is  becoming  less  destructive  than  for- 
merly, and  some  orchards  have  borne  some  crop  this 
year  which  did  not  bear  the  last  two  years.  This,  of 
course,  is  possibly  encouraging,  but  whether  it  is  a 
permanent  change  or  not  is  not  yet  known. 

Olive  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:— Last  season  I  planted  some  olive 
trees  intended  to  supply  oil  and  pickles  for  family 
use.  They  are  of  the  following  varieties:  Obliza, 
Santa  Caterina,  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Correggiolo,  Man- 
zanillo  and  Mission.  Can  you  suggest  to  me  any 
better  varieties  to  plant  or  some  variety  to  plant 
among  those  to  insure  better  fertilization?  The  Mis- 
sion does  not  bear  heavy  crops  in  this  section.  Would 
you  advise  planting  a  few  Sevillano  or  Queen  olives? 
— Grower,  Santa  Clara  county. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  in  answer  to  your 
letter  of  January  13th,  that  demonstrations  of  the 
vexed  questions  about  the  bearing  of  olives  have  not 
yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  impossible  to  advise  you 
confidently  about  it.  It  rather  looks  as  though  these 
problems  must  be  worked  out  locally,  and  that  varie- 
ties very  good  in  one  locality  may  not  be  worth 
planting  in  any  other.    It  would  seem  as  though  you 
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The  Week. 

The  rains  have  reached  a  weight  and  distribution 
which  clears  the  State  of  complaint.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  there  is  water  at- 
taining almost  to  excess  and  the  streams  are  prone 
to  wander  out  of  their  beds,  but  that  is  usually  neces- 
sary before  the  extreme  south  can  get  workingly 
wet.  Thus  it  has  been  during  the  past  week.  Along 
the  Sacramento  and  tributary  streams  the  water 
has  risen  to  the  overflow  point,  and  as  we  passed 
through  the  interior  country  a  few  days  ago  there  was 
water  afield  in  a  number  of  places.  The  visitation  is, 
however,  rather  warmly  welcomed  this  year  because 
so  narrow  an  escape  was  had  from  shortage  that 
people  are  glad  to  see  their  fields  wet  to  their  foun- 
dations. As  we  write  on  Wednesday  the  storm  has 
passed,  but  as  our  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows, 
there  was  a  good  rain  even  in  the  extreme  south  and 
the  doubt  and  apprehension  in  that  part  of  the  south 
will  disappear. 

The  war  continues  in  Asia  and  assumes  more  start- 
ling phases,  causing  fears  lest  other  nations  be  in- 
volved and  the  area  of  conflict  widely  extended.  The 
advantage  seems  to  be  still  on  the  side  of  the  Japan- 
ese, and  the  conflict  on  the  sea  goes  their  way,  but 
the  land  battle  is  still  to  be  fought  and  it  promises  to 
be  a  great  one. 

The  shipping  business  is  dull  at  this  port,  there  be- 
ing no  grain  charters  nor  clearance — a  part  cargo  of 
barley  for  Melbourne  being  the  only  cereal  shipment. 
There  are  only  three  ships  on  the  engaged  list  and 
over  fifty  disengaged,  while  the  tonnage  on  the  way 
to  this  port  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  350,000 
tons.  We  ought  to  be  well  fixed  for  ships  for  the 
coming  grain  crops.  Spot  wheat  is  unchanged, 
though  there  has  been  some  uplift  in  futures,  which 
close  a  little  low  but  elastic.  Spot  barley  is  also  un- 
changed and  futures  closing  firm.  Other  cereals  are 
in  good  shape.  Beans  are  firm,  especially  for  pinks; 
whites  and  Limas  are  most  abundant.  Millstuffs  are 
unchanged  and  quiet.  Hay  is  steadily  held  and  the 
rain  has  no  effect,  as  most  all  hay  is  in  second  hands 
and  the  supply  not  in  excess  of  the  requirements  to 
be  met  before  new  hay  can  come.  An  export  de- 
mand would  probably  lift  prices.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  firm  at  former  prices,  while  lamb  and  veal  are 
better,  with  hogs  higher  under  light  receipts  and  a 
brisk  cutting-up  demand.  Butter  is  weak  and  lower; 
cheese  heavy  and  neglected,  except  fresh  new.  Eggs 
meet  a  good  shipping  demand  at  slightly  reduced  fig- 
ures, the  shipments  going  both  north  and  east. 
Fancy  ranch  eggs  are  lower.  Poultry  is  firm  and 
everything  young  in  good  demand,  except  turkeys, 
which  are  quiet.    Potatoes  are  steadily  held  and  un- 


We  indulge  a  little  in  the  esthetic  this  week  by  the 
display  of  the  monstrous  daisies  on  our  first  page,.  It 
is  a  sad  pity  that  Oscar  Wilde  arose  in  the  last  gen- 
eration and  not  in  this;  for  now,  instead  of  calling  for 
a  daisy  on  his  dinner  plate,  he  might  have  had  his 
dinner  plate  brought  him  on  a  daisy.  But  can 
every  one  grow  such  daisies  ?  He  surely  can 
if  he  will.  As  stated  in  connection  with  the 
pictures,  the  plants  must  be  strongly  estab- 
lished before  they  can  do  such  things,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  tire  themselves  at  first. 
After  the  first  season  200  to  500  giant  blossoms 
each  will  not  strain  their  abilities  in  the  least, 
though  for  rapid  propagation  less  would  be  bet- 
ter. Of  course  under  gross  neglect  they  will 
behave  as  other  plants  do;  they  cannot  attain  full 
development  under  hardships  of  thirst  and  poverty. 
But  even  with  ordinary  dooryard  treatment  they  are 
fine  and  serviceable  for  decoration  to  a  degree  be- 
yond attainment  by  other  blossoms.  The  two  new 
flowers  shown  in  this  issue  are  not  all  of  their  race. 
Another,  the  "Westalia,"  is  also  offered  this  year 
by  Mr.  Burbank  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  and  of  its  younger  sisters  which  are  still  awaiting 
commencement  honors,  when  their  training  shall  be 
complete. 

The  inhumanity  of  certain  English  swindlers  as 
manifested  toward  their  own  countrymen  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  not  matched  by  the  doing  of  any 
other  nationality.  We  have  had  so  many  in- 
stances of  their  work  in  California  that  we  can 
but  advise  our  English  readers  to  warn  all  their 
people  at  home  against  imposition.  The  common 
plan  is  to  secure  a  number  of  young  men  in  England, 
for  whom  their  parents  or  guardians  will  advance 
sums  of  money  on  the  claim  that  they  will  be  brought 
to  California  and  educated  in  agriculture.  When 
they  arrive  here  they  are  either  sold  bad  bargains, 
or  treated  as  fags  or  slaves  or  deserted.  The  last 
instance  is  reported  from  San  Jose  iu  the  press  dis- 
patches, as  follows: 

H.  C.  Barber  rented  the  Hale  ranch,  in  the  foot- 
hills, a  few  miles  from  Mountain  View.  He  then  made 
a  trip  to  England  and  advertised  for  a  number  of 
young  Englishmen  to  accompany  him  to  California 
and  learn  farming  and  stock  raising.  Five  members 
of  well-to-do  families  were  apprenticed  to  Bar- 
ber, who  was  paid  $750  for  each  apprentice. 
They  accompanied  Barber  to  his  ranch  near 
Mountain  View.  After  getting  his  pupils  housed  at 
the  ranch,  Barber  went  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
plea  of  business  and  told  them  he  would  not  be  back 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  This  was  two  months  ago,  and 
he  has  not  been  seen  since.  It  is  believed  that  Bar- 
ber took  a  steamer  for  Japan  or  China.  The  young 
Englishmen  are  about  to  return  home. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  catch  up  with  this  kind  of 
a  swindler,  except  to  warn  people  against  any  such 
line  of  entrusting  their  money  and  their  sons  to  any 
one  without  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  char- 
acter and  record. 

~~We  hear  with  deep  regret  that  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  cattle  and  sheep  rangers  is  bringing 
its  feuds  and  outrages  very  close  to  the  California 
border.  It  is  reported  that  3000  sheep  were  killed 
and  their  herders  robbed  just  across  the  line  from 
Modoc  county.  It  is  stated  that  the  sheep  belonged 
to  Benham  brothers  of  Modoc,  and  were  being 
ranged  about  20  miles  east  of  Christmas  lake.  A 
few  nights  previous  to  the  killing  of  the  sheep  three 
masked  men  entered  the  herder's  cabin,  held  him  up 
and  robbed  him  of  all  the  ammunition  he  had.  Three 
days  later  a  body  of  mounted  men,  armed  with 
knives  and  guns,  made  a  dash  into  his  camp  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep.  The  cattle  men  are  up  in 
arms,  and  all  the  cattle  camps  in  Modoc  and  south- 
ern Oregon  are  being  guarded. 
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had  varieties  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  cross- 
pollination,  but  if  you  are  desirous  of  pursuing  olive 
growing  further  the  Sevillano  certainly  suggests 
itself  as  worth  adding  to  the  collection.  It  is  prov- 
ing more  satisfactory  in  some  places  than  other 
varieties  and  it  may  be  that  way  with  you. 


Treatment  of  Excessive  Wood  Growth. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Kindly  through  your  valuable 
columns  give  me  some  advice  as  to  pruning.  I  have 
some  ten  -  year  -  old  apple  trees  that  were  badly 
affected  with  bud  blight.  In  overcoming  the  blight 
an  extremely  severe  pruning  was  resorted  to  last 
year.  The  trees,  now  healthy,  made  great  growth; 
double  the  shoots  needed  were  thrown  out.  Few 
fruit  buds  were  formed.  Another  orchard  here  so 
treated  the  year  previous  still  refuses  to  bear.  How 
shall  I  prune  to  shape  the  trees  and  throw  them  into 
bearing  ?  Should  we  leave  half  or  all  of  the  surplus 
wood  to  be  taken  off  next  summer,  and  if  so  in  what 
month? — J.  S.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

We  should  prune  as  little  as  possible  this  winter. 
We  would  prefer  to  leave  too  many  shoots  than  to 
cause  a  continuance  of  wood  growth  by  pruning.  If, 
however,  your  new  growth  has  laterals  so  high  as  to 
throw  the  tree  too  high  in  the  air  cut  back  some- 
what the  shoots  which  you  wish  to  make  main 
branches  of  and  allow  the  others  to  remain  idle  until 
July  and  then  take  them  out  entirely.  This  will  ex- 
haust the  excessive  energy  of  the  tree  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  and  promote  the  growth  and  for- 
mation of  fruit  buds  upon  the  laterals  which  you  wish 
for  permanent  service  on  the  tree. 


To  Supplement  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  bought  100  acres  of  choice 
sediment  land  in  the  artesian  belt  north  of  Mt.  View, 
and  have  stocked  it  with  Jersey  cattle.  I  intend  to 
put  in  alfalfa  in  the  spring.  I  am  looking  up  some 
other  forage  plant  that  would  do  to  feed  with  alfalfa, 
which  would  grow  on  land  that  has  a  strong  growth 
of  morning  glory.  What  do  you  think  of  the  cowpeas 
under  such  conditions? — Newcomer,  Mt.  View. 

Probably  the  best  forage  plant  to  supplement 
alfalfa  is  Australian  rye  grass,  because  it  makes  a 
very  good  winter  growth,  when  the  alfalfa  is  dor- 
mant, and  if  there  remains  some  little  moisture  in  the 
soil  it  will  live  throughout  the  dry  summer,  start 
early  in  the  fall  and  be  very  valuable  and  satisfac- 
tory. Cowpeas  will  not  do  anything  in  California  ex- 
cept on  moist  and  irrigated  land  and  can  grow  only 
in  the  summer,  because  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
frost;  besides,  they  would  give  you  growth  just  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year  that  the  alfalfa  is  doing  its 
best.  If  you  want  a  cultivated  crop  for  summer 
feeding,  sorghum  or  Indian  corn  would  be  better 
than  cowpeas,  because  they  go  with  alfalfa  to  bal- 
ance the  ration.  Both  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  are  of  the 
same  character — that  is,  they  are  both  high  in 
protein. 

Bermuda  Grass  Commended. 

To  the  Editor: — We  desire  your  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  planting  grass  in  the  plaza  of  this  town. 
We  have  about  eight  acres.  This  soil  is  red  and 
varies  in  depth  from  visible  bedrock  to  3  or  4  feet. 
We  want'  a  grass  that  can  be  tramped  on,  and  if 
stock  are  run  upon  it,  no  damage  must  result.  Some 
of  the  town  people  like  to  use  the  plaza  for  a  pasture. 
We  have  some  water,  but  could  not  plant  a  grass 
that  requires  much  water.  One  has  recommended 
the  Sandwich  Island  grass.  She  said  it  was  grown 
extensively  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  in  Shasta, 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  but  has 
given  way  to  blue  grass  in  later  years.  Do  you  know 
what  Sandwich  Island  grass  is  ?  Is  it  grown  from 
sods  or  seeds  ?  We  are  not  particular  about  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grass.  Something  that  will  keep  green 
with  little  water  is  our  need,  and  that  will  not  re- 
quire constant  mowing. — Reader,  Sonoma. 

The  one  who  advised  you  to  plant  Sandwich  Island 
grass  has  given  you  the  best  possible  advice.  This 
grass  in  California  is  commonly  called  Bermuda  grass. 
It  has  the  merit  of  enduring  the  most  severe  drouth 
and  maintaining  a  green  aspect  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. During  the  frosty  time  of  the  year  it  is  apt  to 
look  brown  and  shabby,  but  for  summer  verdure 
without  irrigation  and  without  mowing  probably 
nothing  can  compare  with  it.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  it  has  been  abandoned  in  many  places;  one  is 
that  it  is  apt  to  get  into  cultivated  ground  and  is  al- 
most impossible  to  eradicate;  another  is  that  a  much 
handsomer  effect  can  be  secured  by  using  Kentucky 
blue  grass  with  adequate  sprinkling  and  mowing  and 
lawn  makers  can  afford  to  meet  the  expense  because 


there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a  well-kept  blue 
grass  lawn.  Planted  in  a  plaza  with  well  traveled 
roads  all  around,  there  is  little  danger  that  Bermuda 
grass  will  escape  into  the  gardens,  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  propagate  from  the  seed  and  its  running 
roots  will  probably  be  checked  by  the  roadways. 
The  way  to  start  the  grass  is  to  get  a  few  sacks  of 
the  roots,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  and  plant  them 
4  feet  apart  across  the  field.  It  will  close  up  rapidly 
and  soon  cover  the  field.  It  will  endure  trampling 
and  pasturing  to  any  extent. 


Young  Walnut  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  English  walnut 
orchard  at  Tustin  in  Orange  county,  and  some  of  the 
trees  are  becoming  considerably  affected  by  the  wal- 
nut blight,  which  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  serious  dis- 
ease in  this  vicinity.  The  land  on  which  they  are 
planted  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  best,  and  the  trees 
have  been  taken  care  of  in  a  way  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  best.  They  have  grown  vigorously  and 
look  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  They  were  set  out  four 
years  ago  and  were  three  years  old  at  time  of  set- 
ting. The  land  had  not  been  cropped  for  several 
years  before  they  were  planted  on,  but  since  then 
have  been  raising  small  crops  between  the  trees  by 
irrigation.  The  ground  has  not  been  fertilized  since 
the  trees  were  planted,  but  am  preparing  now  to  put 
on  a  good  coat  of  animal  manure  —  horse  and  sheep. 
Am  also  thinking  of  putting  on  a  thin  coat  of  what 
they  call  lime  refuse  from  the  sugar  factory  here. 
This  has  been  used  at  Anaheim  and  vicinity,  and 
claim  is  made  with  good  effect  for  this  disease,  it 
seeming  to  harden  the  trees  and  greatly  lessen  its 
effects.  It  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  have  an 
analysis  made  of  the  soil  and  see  just  what,  if  any- 
thing, is  lacking  in  its  composition.  What  I  want 
especially  to  know  is:  What  elements  are  lacking,  if 
any,  to  make  it  perfectly  adapted  to  walnut  culture 
when  such  elements  were  added,  and  in  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  or  other  substance  they  are  to  be  found  in, 
in  the  best  proportions  ?  I  want  especially  to  know 
if  the  soil  is  at  all  lacking  in  lime. — Grower,  Orange 
county. 

We  doubt  seriously  whether  your  trees  would  be 
benefited  by  the  fertilizing  which  you  propose,  be- 
cause they  are  young  trees,  and  they  are  on  land 
which  is  naturally  rich  and  cannot  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  croppings  you  speak  of.  However, 
the  animal  manure  may  be  beneficial  if  not  applied 
too  freely.  In  connection  with  it  the  lime  refuse 
would  certainly  be  desirable  as  assisting  to  render 
the  animal  manure  available.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  an  analysis  cf  the  soil  will  give  you  any  bet- 
ter idea  of  it  than  your  thrifty  trees  and  other  crops 
do.  Analysis  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  the 
capability  of  untried  soils,  and  an  analysis  will  show 
nothing  which  will  add  to  your  knowledge  as  to  its 
suitability  for  growing  satisfactory  walnut  trees.  As 
for  lime,  that  substance  is  usually  abundant  in  nearly 
all  California  soils  in  their  natural  condition,  but 
when  you  apply  fertilizers  you  change  the  natural 
conditions,  and  in  those  circumstances  lime  is  often 
desirable.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  walnut  blight  there  is  some  danger  in  forcing 
too  rank  a  growth  by  fertilization  and  irrigation, 
although  the  opposite — that  is,  an  irregular,  unthrifty 
growth — would  not  be  desirable. 


Orange  Planting  on  Shares. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  160  acres  of  land,  together 
with  a  vested  water  right,  of  which  seventy  acres  is 
excellent  orange  land,  being  a  deep  red  loam  soil, 
with  clay  subsoil  and  well  drained.  Orange  men 
have  examined  the  soil  and  pronounce  it  excellent. 
I  desire  to  let  out  sixty  acres  of  this  land  to  be 
planted  to  orange  trees,  on  the  shares,  in  small 
tracts.  What  part  should  I  give  of  land  and  water, 
trees  to  be  budded  Navels,  and  cared  for  until  five 
years  old  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  contract  existing  of 
this  nature,  or  can  you  suggest  something  that  would 
be  right  ? — Subscriber,  Marysville. 

We  are  sorry  we  have  not  data  to  answer  this 
question.  It  is  important  and  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vailing practice  would  interest  many  readers.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  statements  of  any  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  which  have  been  entered  into. 


Fertilizers  ror  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  engaged  in  raising  beans 
on  Grand  Island  on  the  Sacramento  river.  Our  crops 
have  been  gradually  decreasing  in  quantity.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  fertilize.  What  ingre- 
dients should  the  commercial  fertilizer  used  by  us 
contain  ? — Farmer,  Sacramento. 

In  fertilizing  land  for  beans  which  are  to  be  grown 
for  a  seed  crop  there  is  usually  very  little  nitrogen 
needed.    For  beans  which  are  to  be  used  green,  for 


canning  or  otherwise,  more  nitrogen  is  desirable.  A 
fertilizer  which  seems  best  to  suit  beans  grown  for 
seed  for  each  acre  is  as  follows:  Forty  pounds  ni- 
trate of  soda,  400  pounds  acid  phosphate  or  bone 
meal,  100  pounds  sulphate  of  potash.  These  mate- 
rials are  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  and  can  be  applied 
broadcast  at  the  time  of  the  spring  plowing,  or  can 
be  evenly  distributed  with  a  fertilizer  attachment  to 
your  bean  drill;  the  latter  method  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. On  moist  lands  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  too 
much  nitrogen,  because  this  has  a  tendency  to  develop 
particularly  the  foliage  and  pods,  and  may  keep  your 
plants  growing  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  seed. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  15,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  first  of  the  week, 
followed  by  cloudy,  warmer  weather  and  rain.  The 
precipitation  was  the  heaviest  of  the  season  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections,  amounting  to  5.11  inches 
in  Oakland  and  vicinity,  9.16  at  San  Rafael,  3.00  at  Dan- 
ville, 4.16  at  Vacaville,  5.62  at  Healdsburg  and  2. 78  in  San 
Francisco.  The  rain  extended  to  the  southern  districts, 
and  though  much  lighter  than  above  noted,  was  very 
beneficial  to  grain  and  pasturage,  and  if  followed  by  the 
usual  spring  rains  there  will  probably  be  fair  crops  of 
grain  and  hay.  Early  sown  grain  and  grass  are  making 
rapid  growth  and  orchards  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  heavy  rainfall  in  the  northern  districts  flooded  rail- 
road tracks  and  caused  a  suspension  of  farm  work.  Rain 
commenced  again  on  Sunday  and  is  still  falling. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  be- 
coming somewhat  warmer  at  the  close.  Heavy  rain  fell 
on  the  11th  and  12th,  varying  from  2  to  4  inches,  with 
heavy  snow  in  the  mountains.  Rain  commenced  falling 
again  Sunday,  and  continued  until  to-day.  No  damage 
has  resulted  from  the  heavy  rainfall  except  in  retarding 
farm  work,  but  the  heavy  fall  of  damp  snow  in  the 
mountains  caused  great  damage  to  railroad  property, 
and  blockaded  traffic  for  some  time.  Grain  and  pastur- 
age were  bonefited  by  the  rain.  The  grain  acreage  this 
season  will  be  large,  and  prospects  are  good  for  heavy 
crops.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  pruning  is  nearly  completed.  The  cool  weather 
has  prevented  the  too  early  blooming  of  deciduous  fruits. 
San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  fore  part 
of  the  week,  and  cloudy,  warm  weather  with  showers 
during  the  latter.  The  rain  was  fairly  heavy  in  the 
north  portion  and  hills,  with  heavy  snow  in  the  Sierra, 
but  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  it  was  light.  It 
was  very  beneficial  in  all  sections,  and  has  greatly  en- 
couraged the  farmers  and  orchardists.  The  warm 
weather  and  rains  have  started  the  grain  and  grass,  and 
with  ordinary  conditions  green  feed  will  soon  be  good. 
In  the  northern  portions  summer  fallowed  grain  is  thrifty 
and  looks  fine,  and  late  sown  grain  is  coming  up  and  is  a 
good  stand.  Pruning  and  cleaning  orchards  and  vine- 
yards continue.  Ditches  are  being  cleaned  and  pumping 
plants  put  in  condition.  Young  alfalfa  is  making  good 
growth. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  slightly  warmer  than  during  the 
preceding  week,  with  considerable  cloudiness  and  light 
rain.  At  Santa  Maria  the  rainfall  on  the  12th  and  13th 
was  0.75  inch,  but  it  was  much  lighter  in  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity,  and  in  some  sections  there  was  none.  The 
rain  of  the  past  week  was  very  beneficial  to  grain,  grass 
and  orchards,  but  more  is  needed  soon  to  ensure  crops. 
In  some  sections  the  early  sown  grain  is  up  and  making 
fair  growth,  and  pasturage  has  made  a  good  start. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress,  and  some  farmers 
will  sow  the  usual  acreage  in  grain.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  generally  in  good  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Grain  and  grass  are  begin- 
ning to  sprout.  Rain  at  this  time  would  do  much  good — 
softening  the  top  crust  and  helping  young  growth  to 
come  through.  Green  feed  is  starting  in  the  mountain 
sections  and  will  soon  be  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, February  17,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco.. . 

Fresno   

Independence  

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  


Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

6.64 

33.02 

40.70 

29.22 

56 

36 

2.59 

16.67 

17.61 

17.77 

58 

36 

3.62 

9.08 

11.24 

12.88 

58 

40 

3.29 

11.24 

11.48 

15.86 

58 

44 

.80 

2.47 

5.72 

5.62 

66 

38 

.82 

1.26 

1.81 

2.93 

66 

30 

2.58 

6.42 

11.85 

13.87 

66 

34 

.89 

2.50 

8.59 

10  72 

70 

40 

.42 

1.73 

8.89 

5.07 

66 

42 

T 

.66 

1.69 

2.31 

86 

38 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Extension  of  Markets. 


By  Mk.  Isidor  Jacobs,  President  California  Canneries  Company, 

at  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club. 

The  extension  of  markets  is  a  topic  of  vital  inter- 
est to  growers  of  all  California  products,  because  the 
prosperity  of  every  producer  depends,  more  or  less, 
on  the  proper  marketing  of  the  products.  Closely 
allied  with  this  question  is  co-operation,  because  un- 
der present  conditions  the  products  can  not  be  mar- 
keted to  advantage  of  the  producer  unless  a  suf- 
ficient element  stand  together  for  mutual  advantage. 
Unless  products  can  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  pay 
the  grower  a  living  profit,  he  had  better  retire  and 
devote  his  energy  and  perseverance  to  some  other 
line  of  trade.  So,  it  being  admitted  that  the  exten- 
sion of  markets  and  the  proper  marketing  of  the 
products  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  producer,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  it  is  time  he  faced  the  problem,  and,  put- 
ting on  his  thinking  cap,  realized  that  the  subject 
must  be  considered  in  all  its  different  phases — past, 
present  and  future.  The  past  is  past,  and  without 
regret  we  should  face  the  present  and  future  and 
profit  by  the  experience  had.  The  successful  han- 
dling of  California  products  and  extension  of  markets 
depends  on 

Methods  and  Men. — Considering  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  the  question  is:  Are 
the  present  methods  of  marketing  the  products  con- 
ducive to  the  highest  and  best  results  for  the  pro- 
ducer ?  1  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are  not,  and 
yet  the  successful  or  unsuccessful  results  are  caused 
by  the  producers  themselves.  They  deliberately 
place  themselves,  through  their  products,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  bound  to  use  the  said  products 
as  a  club  against  the  owners. 

Not  only  are  they  commission  merchants,  but 
packers  and  dealers,  and  the  result  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  bound  to  get  the  little  end  of  it  every  time. 

Take  the  prune  industry,  for  instance.  Notwith- 
standing a  short  foreign  crop,  the  producer  places 
his  product  in  such  a  way  that  the  markets  can  be 
manipulated  against  his  interest.  The  handlers  of 
the  product  are  much  more  interested  in  standing 
together  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  them  to  get 
the  article  for  the  minimum  price,  and  they  reap  a 
positive  profit  in  preference  to  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  markets. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  short-sighted  policy; 
but  can  you  blame  the  packers  and  handlers  when 
they  see  before  them  a  vast  crop,  produced  indis- 
criminately by  thousands,  and  realize  that  it  is  to  be 
offered  in  various  ways  and  through  numerous 
sources,,  without  system  or  judgment  of  any  kind? 
What  protection  is  there  in  this  way  of  doing  things 
for  the  packer,  handler  or  producer  ?  Absolutely 
none  ! 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  packers  and  handlers 
devote  their  time  to  watching  and  manipulating  the 
price,  so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  in  prefer- 
ence to  seeking  an  extension  of  markets  '! 

Can  You  Blame  Them  ? — The  producers,  rather, 
should  blame  themselves,  for  until  they  stand  united 
for  mutual  good  they  are  going  to  suffer.  The  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned,  including  producers,  packers, 
handlers  and  buyers,  can  alone  be  safeguarded  and 
protected  by  placing  the  products  in  strong  hands, 
so  that  they  can  be  handled  to  mutual  advantage. 
This  alone  can  be  accomplished  through  and  by  or- 
ganization. It  will  be  said  that  there  was  an  organi- 
zation of  prune  growers  which  was  unsuccessful, 
and,  therefore,  the  producer  is  afraid  of  organization. 
Such  a  stand  is  ridiculous,  to  say  the  least.  Why  not 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  and  thereby  get 
a  system  as  near  perfection  as  possible  ?  Besides, 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  last  organiza- 
tion should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Stability  of 
values  is  what  is  necessary  to  give  confidence  to  all, 
thereby  making  a  market  that  is  of  value  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  Present  Situation  Rather  Peculiar. — Buy- 
ing in  large  centers  has  been  conducted  during  past 
months  in  an  extremely  conservative  manner,  first, 
on  account  of  the  tight  money  market  in  the  East, 
caused  by  the  inflation  in  values  of  undigested  securi- 
ties, so-called.  Their  rapid  decline  caused  for  a  time 
extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  could  not  help  leaving 
their  reflex  action  on  legitimate  business.  Even  the 
largest  wholesale  houses  in  the  country  hesitated 
about  purchasing,  excepting  for  their  immediate  re- 
quirements. The  result  has  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  considered  the  matter  carefully. 

A  Matter  of  Money. — The  money  markets  of  the 
country  are  now  overloaded  with  large  reserves, 
which  must  in  the  natural  condition  of  affairs  seek  in- 
vestment through  legitimate  channels.  So  that  the 
temporary  depression  will  in  the  end  accomplish 
much  lasting  good. 

Enormous  accumulations  of  money  will  now  be  avail- 
able for  legitimate  business  enterprises,  instead  of 
being  tied  up  in  intangible  securities  of  unknown  and 


inflated  values.  Mercantile  stocks  of  all  kinds  are 
extremely  light,  so  that  good  business  can  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future. 

As  to  prunes  and  raisins,  instead  of  the  stocks 
being  in  jobbers'  hands,  there  are  accumulations  in 
California  ;  but  they  are  bound  to  go  into  consump- 
tive channels  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  condi- 
tion, and  before  very  long  we  are  bound  to  see  good 
markets.  It  is  in  times  like  these  that  organization 
on  co-operative  basis  means  millions  to  the  pro- 
ducers, because  it  establishes  confidence  and  stabil- 
ity, so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
industry. 

Co-operation.  —  Co-operative  organization  alone 
will  put  the  prune  industry  of  this  State  on  a  profit- 
able basis,  because  with  an  organization  they  can 
employ  men  and  methods  that  are  bound  to  lead  to 
success.  Not  the  least  feature  of  this  would  be  the 
extension  of  the  markets,  but  also  the  firm  establish- 
ing and  due  care  of  the  present  markets,  by  proper 
methods,  distribution  and  advertisements. 

The  Parcels  Post  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  that  could  be  adopted,  if  the  national  legis- 
lative bodies  would  place  this  country  on  a  par  with 
foreign  governments  in  this  regard.  Plain,  small 
packages  of  our  products  can  be  widely  distributed 
through  the  means  of  the  Parcels  Post  at  the  mini- 
mum charge.  Then  will  come  the  real  extension  of 
our  markets. 

To  make  a  success  of  any  industry  the  foundation 
must  be  sound.  I  say  to  the  producers :  Your 
methods  are  wrong.  Your  foundation  is  bad.  and, 
therefore,  you  can  not  get  successful  demonstration. 
You  have  got  to  work  out  your  own  salvation  instead 
of  depending  on  others,  and  until  you  do  this  you  will 
have  to  put  up  with  present  conditions  and  results. 
I  should  think  the  producers,  the  land  owners  and 
the  financial  institutions  of  your  sections  would  see 
this  in  its  true  light.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do, 
but  that  they  determine  beforehand  that  nothing  can 
be  accomplished.  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,"  and  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without 
effort. 

If  only  the  producers  would  realize  that  there  is 
and  should  be  only  one  mind,  instead  of  "minds 
many,"  and  that  they  must  stand  together  for  the 
common  good,  in  order  that  each  individual  must 
benefit,  you  would  see  different  results,  and  instead 
of  "overproduction,"  as  some  call  it,  you  would  lind 
underconsumption,  and  success  would,  and  must, 
crown  all  efforts  in  the  right  direction. 


Problems  in  Prune  Selling. 


Mv  Mk.  A.  K.  Si>KAf;UE,  of  Sacramento,  at  the  San  .lose  Farmers' 
Club. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  prune  market- 
ing during  the  present  season  will  clear  the 
way  for  a  consideration  of  its  present  strength  or 
weakness.  Early  in  the  season  the  jobbers  were 
smarting  because  of  losses  from  the  early  purchase 
of  prunes  of  the  crop  of  1902,  which  they  were  ob- 
liged to  sell  for  less  money  than  they  had  paid  for 
them.  They  had  received  no  protection  from  Cali- 
fornia or  from  the  various  firms  from  whom  they  had 
purchased.  The  utter  demoralization  which  was  the 
sad  legacy  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  made  values 
extremely  uncertain.  But  in  the  summer  it  became 
evident  that  the  coast  crop  as  well  as  the  "crop  of 
prunes  in  Europe  would  not  exceed  50%  of  the  usual 
product,  and  even  with  the  carry-over  from  the  crop 
of  1902  it  was  apparent  there  would  be  a  heavy 
shortage  in  the  world's  supply.  Therefore,  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  better  supply  for  prunes  than  had  prevailed 
during  previous  seasons.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
most  injurious  influence  thrust  itself  upon  the  mar- 
ket. A  leading  speculative  firm  began  to  sell  fu- 
tures, promising  to  deliver  in  October  the  crop  not 
yet  grown  at  prices  which  were  unwarrantedly  low. 
That  is  a  practice  which  is  most  damaging  to  the 
market  of  any  article  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  was 
this  same  practice  by  the  speculative  firm  that  so 
reduced  prices  of  raisins  as  to  cause  them  to  bring 
less  than  cost  of  production  previous  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 
Having  sold  freely  at  the  low  prices  quoted,  this  firm 
sought  to  buy  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  to  enable 
them  to  fill  their  orders  at  a  profit.  In  this  attempt 
they  were  defeated  by  the  general  determination  of 
Santa  Clara  prune  growers  in  their  co-operative  or- 
ganizations not  to  sacrifice  their  prunes  at  such 
prices. 

Thus,  this  and  other  such  firms  early  found  them- 
selves practically  sold  out  of  prunes,  and  their  in- 
terests then  lay  in  pounding  down  prices  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  secure  a  large  supply  for  the  rising 
market  which  the  situation  promised.  Thus  their  in- 
fluence has  been  most  detrimental  to  the  market  up 
to  the  present  time. 

No  sooner  did  the  executive  committee  authorize 
a  25  cents  minimum  basis  than  these  lirms  dropped 
at  once  to  2A  cents  basis,  thus  making  very  clear 
their  purposes.  Having  an  extremely  limited  supply, 
they  were  far  more  interested  as  buyers  than  sellers. 

The  present  supply  of  prunes  is  very  largely  in 
Santa  Clara  county  and  in  strong  hands.    The  Euro- 


pean consumption  has  been  very  active,  and  has 
largely  taken  the  hold-over  prunes,  and  those  of  very 
inferior  quality.  Outside  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
save  in  Oregon,  there  are  no  co-operative  organi- 
zations of  prune  growers,  and  consequently  the 
prunes  were  sold  at  prices  made  by  the  speculative 
firms,  and  have  been  used  to  supply  the  market  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Owing  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  label  law  most 
of  these  outside  prunes  were  branded  as  "Santa 
Claras,"  many  of  the  old  crop  were  mixed  with  the 
new,  and  the  mixture  shipped  as  "  new  crop 
prunes."  Thus  up  to  the  present  time  the  prunes 
which  have  gone  to  the  consumer  have  been  largely 
of  inferior  quality.  This  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted, 
a  very  small  supply  remaining  either  on  the  coast  or 
in  the  warehouses. 

The  Situation.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prunes 
which  must  go  into  consumption  are,  at  least  five- 
sixths  of  them,  now  held  in  Santa  Clara  county,  it 
might  seem  that  the  situation  is  unusally  poor  at  this 
time,  but  quite  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  In  pre- 
vious years  a  large  portion  of  these  had  already  gone 
into  Eastern  warehouses,  but  not  into  consumption  ; 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  we  need  be  concerned  only 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  supply  is  now  greater 
than  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  consumption 
during  the  months  yet  remaining  of  the  present 
season. 

Thus  we  may  now  consider  what  is  the  present 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  market.  Under  the  first 
head  we  may  consider,  first,  that  there  is  a  very  small 
world's  supply  of  prunes,  and  ihese  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity. Second,  the  concentration  of  this  supply  is 
quite  satisfactory.  Three-fourths  of  it  at  least  are 
under  the  control  of  growers'  organizations  or  of 
growers  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  any  practical 
way  in  sustaining  the  market.  The  Willamette  Val- 
ley Prune  Growers'  Association,  at  Salem,  Oregon, 
which  is  the  centralized  organization  for  several 
local  associations,  by  their  own  statement  show  that 
they  hold  three-fourths  of  the  prunes  still  remaining 
in  Oregon  ;  they  place  the  supply  at  not  to  exceed  300 
cars.  These  are  Italian  prunes,  and  of  course  do  not 
furnish  very  close  competition  for  the  Santa  Clara 
county  prunes.  The  organization  is  most  anxious  to 
act  in  harmony  with  the  California  prune  growers, 
and  their  assistance  can  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  have  sold  over  05.000,000 
pounds  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  to 
Europe  alone,  and  an  outside  estimate  by  those  most 
anxious  to  depress  the  market  placed  the  coast 
supplv  on  January  1st  at  45,000.0110  pounds.  This  is 
probably  from  5,000,000  to  10,000.000  pounds  too 
high,  but  if  it  be  conceded  that  on  January  1st  there 
remained  35,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  the  situation 
even  then  is  most  encouraging,  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted the  supply  even  then  is  most  encouraging, 
and  that  the  supply  in  all  the  consuming 
markets  is  extremely  small,  and  the  best  months 
for  the  consumption  of  prunes  are  yet  before  us.  So 
long  as  fresh  apples  are  abundant  and  cheap  in  the 
Fast  people  do  not  eat  very  freely  of  dried  fruit,  but 
these  are  already  beginning  to  be  scarce  and  high, 
and  February,  March,  April  and  May  are  the  months 
of  the  heaviest  consumption  of  California's  dried  fruit. 
Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  present 
supply  will  be  called  for  before  the  new  crop  is  ready 
for  market. 

The  European  demand  is  by  no  means  supplied, 
but  the  best  information  shows  a  rising  market  with 
good  demand  from  the  heavy  prune  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  situation  consists  of 
two  things  :  First,  the  determination  of  specula- 
tive packers  to  break  the  market  to  constantly 
lower  levels,  and,  second,  the  jobbers'  distrust  and 
their  hesitation  to  push  prunes  upon  the  attention  of 
consumers. 

What  Can  he  Done. — How  can  these  weakening  in- 
fluences be  met  ?  In  the  first  place  the  supply  of  cheap 
prunes  must  be  cut  off  by  a  vigorous  campaign  of  in- 
formation and  the  market  strengthened  by  the  harmo- 
nious and  effective  acton  in  the  Eastern  markets  on 
the  part  of  the  growers'  organizations.  Every  prune 
grower  and  every  local  packer  must  be  made  to  re- 
alize that  he  had'  far  better  let  the  grubs  destroy 
his  trees  than  neglect  to  co-operate  for  the  proper 
protection  of  the  market  for  his  prunes. 

When  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Company,  through  their 
coast  manager,  Mr.  Freeman,  asserts  that  only  the 
general  failure  of  the  European  prune  crop  has  en- 
abled California  prune  growers  to  market  what 
prunes  they  have  sold  it  shows  how  desperate  that 
firm  considers  the  demoralization  to  be.  They  have 
no  remedies  to  suggest  except  to  cut  the  prices. 

They  have  little  at  stake  as  compared  with  any 
prune  grower  whose  living  depends  upon  the  prices 
received  for  his  prunes. 

It  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  basis  for  a  great  inter- 
est to  have  its  very  existence  depend  upon  the  prices 
which  speculators  choose  to  fix  upon  their  product,  or 
upon  whether  or  not  Eastern  jobbers  choose  to  drum 
the  trade  for  the  sale  of  prunes.  This  must  be 
changed.  We  must  so  advertise  our  product  that 
Eastern  families  will  demand  prunes  from  their 
grocers,  and  these  in  turn  will  call  for  prunes  from 
the  wholesaler  and  jobbers.  We  must  place  these 
within  reach  of  the  consumer  at  reasonable  prices,  con- 
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ceding  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  only  such  margin 
of  profit  as  they  are  accustomed  to  in  handling  other 
articles  of  common  consumption.  We  must  secure 
such  official  inspection  of  our  product  as  will  prevent 
any  worthless  and  unwholesome  fruit  from  going  for- 
ward to  clog  the  markets  for  our  good  California 
fruit. 

If  there  is  to  be  hereafter  any  reasonable  profit  in 
growing  California  fruit  these  things  must  be  done, 
and  it  only  remains  to  inquire  how  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

It  must  be  done  by  practical  and  business-like  co- 
operation upon  the  part  of  growers  and  local  pack- 
ers. The  foundation  of  the  movement  must  be 
the  welding  together  of  all  growers  or  organizations 
and  other  allied  interests,  and  the  formation  of  other 
such  in  all  producing  districts. 

Then  an  alliance  should  be  made  with  such  other 
interests  as  are  common  with  ours,  and  then  such 
agreements  as  may  be  safely  made  with  the  large 
packing  interests  in  such  fashion  as  to  help  sustain 
an  even  market  for  our  products. 

You  say  this  is  impossible.  Nothing  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  is  impossible. 

It  can  be  done.  Every  agricultural  commercial 
interest  of  the  coast  is  interested  to  secure  it,  and 
when  the  growers  of  Santa  Clara  county  begin  to 
say  it  can  be  done  it  will  be  already  upon  the  high 
road  of  accomplishment. 

Have  done  with  petty  differences  and  do  all  pos- 
sible for  harmony.  That  way  lies  success  and  a 
happy  living  for  all  industrious  California  fruit  grow- 
ers. Any  other  way  leads  to  constant  anxiety,  a 
steadily  diminishing  value  for  all  of  our  fruit  hold- 
ings, with  bankruptcy  the  certain  goal  of  all  but  the 
strongest. 

Whether  the  growers  win  or  lose  in  their  present 
struggle  with  the  speculative  packers  will  largely 
determine  whether  this  work  will  be  pushed  to  a 
successful  conclusion  or  suffered  to  fall  from  the 
sheer  discouragement  of  the  growers. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Control  of  the  Codlin  Moth. 


An  address  by  Mk.  W.  T.  Clahkk  of  the  University  of  California, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
following  a  paper  by  Phof.  C.  W.  Woodwokth,  which  was 
published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  of  Feb.  6. 

In  regard  to  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  during  the  past  season,  I  would  say 
that  we  have  experimented  over  a  territory  some  65 
miles  north  and  south.  We  have  had  all  the  varying 
climatic  conditions  possible  in  that  circumscribed 
locality  in  central  California.  Where  the  work  was 
properly  done  we  have  been  able  to  control,  in  large 
measure,  the  codlin  moth,  and  consider  our  experi- 
ments extremely  successful.  The  object  of  my  visit 
here  is  more  to  find  out  than  to  teach.  We  know 
that  you,  here  in  Oregon,  have  some  extremely  suc- 
cessful orchardists,  that  you  have  been  able  in  many 
cases  to  control  the  codlin  moth,  and  your  experience 
will  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  California.  We  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  also  to  help  you.  While  I  was 
listening  yesterday  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Northwest  and  its  wonderful  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  and  have  noted  one  fact  that  is  gratify- 
ing to  hear,  and  that  is  that  you  always  compare 
with  California — you  always  use  California  as  a  cri- 
terion. This  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  believe 
that  is  as  it  should  be;  Oregon  is  all  right,  and  I  look 
upon  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  beautiful 
gems  in  the  crown  of  California,  the  Queen  of  the 
Pacific.  We  certainly  shall  learn  of  you  all  that  we 
can  in  the  matter  of  insect  control. 

We  have  found  in  the  south  that  we  do  not  always 
get  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  Paris  green, 
because  of  the  injury  to  the  foliage.  We  find  that  we 
frequently  get  better  results  in  this  respect  from 
the  arsenite  of  lime  in  the  Kedzie  formula,  or  from 
arsenite  of  lead,  than  from  Paris  green.  We  explain 
this  in  this  way:  Paris  green  is  generally  considered 
to  be  insoluble  in  water,  but,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, appears  to  be  slowly  soluble.  In  the  Pajaro 
valley  we  spray  the  Paris  green  on  the  trees,  and 
over  night  it  is  moistened  by  the  fog,  and  we  thus 
get  conditions  which  seem  to  place  the  material  in 
solution.  Now,  while  we  may  not  get  the  character- 
istic burning — that  is,  the  browning  or  scorching  of 
the  leaves — we  may  get  a  chronic  arsenical  poisoning 
where  the  leaves  absorb  the  free  arsenic  in  solution, 
so  that  in  some  cases  we  have  had  the  leaves  of 
affected  trees  fall  some  two  months  ahead  of  time, 
which  has  been  somewhat  disastrous.  Taking  the 
Kedzie  formula  of  the  lead  arsenite  we  have  not  had 
that  effect.  We  have  also  found  that  in  the  compari- 
son between  the  Kedzie  formula  and  the  lead  arsenite 
the  lead  arsenites,  while  being  as  efficacious  as 
poisons,  are  superior,  when  used  properly,  to  the 
lime,  as  from  them  we  get  no  discoloration  of  the 
fruit  and  little  danger  of  destroying  foliage.  We  have 
carried  out  a  series  of  spraying  experiments  on  ten- 
der-foliaged  plants,  such  as  the  bean.  Where  we  have 
used  the  Paris  green,  alone  or  with  lime,  bean  foliage 
was  destroyed.    Where  we  have  used  the  lead  arsen- 


ical or  Paris  green  with  a  slight  admixture  of  crude 
petroleum,  we  have  not  burned  even  this  tender 
foliage.  If  we  take  an  analysis  of  certain  of  the 
brands  of  the  commercial  lead  arsenite,  we  will  find 
that  it  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  asphaltum. 
The  use  of  the  oil  may  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  home-made  material.  By  this  method  we  cover 
each  grain  of  the  material  we  are  using  with  a  slight 
film  of  oil,  which  keeps  the  arsenical  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  moisture  on  the  leaf,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  we  get  no  burning. 

From  our  California  experience  we  look  upon  the 
Paris  green  to-day  as  a  desirable  compound,  where 
the  nights  are  dry — and  that  is  a  condition  through- 
out most  of  California — but  where  there  is  consider- 
able atmospheric  humidity  we  may  find  it  advisable 
to  switch  off  from  the  use  of  Paris  green  and  choose 
either  between  the  lime  arsenite  or  the  lead  arsenite, 
or  add  the  oils  as  indicated  above.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  facts  presented  in  Professor  Wood- 
worth's  paper,  that  the  time  to  spray  is  dependent 
almost  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  moth,  or 
worm,  and  not  altogether  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tree  or  the  fruit.  You  will  understand  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  least,  the  rational  programme  Professor 
Woodworth  presents  is  a  possibility  of  much  more 
effective  work  than  usually  obtains. 

T  note  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  some  of 
the  entomologists  present  at  this  meeting  that  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  getting  the  poison  into  the  calyx 
cup.  I  do  not  want  to  say  it  is  not  desirable,  be- 
cause under  some  conditions  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able1, but  the  experience  in  California,  as  pointed  out 
in  Professor  Woodworth's  paper,  is  that  there  are 
certain  sections  where  it  is  not  as  vitally  necessary 
as  in  the  North.  In  counting  many  apples  we  found 
that  72%  of  the  worms  entered  at  points  other  than 
the  calyx  and  28%  entered  at  that  point,  and  you 
can  see  how  much  less  necessity  there  is  of  spraying 
at  that  time  in  this  section. 

Again,  the  question  has  come  up  here  as  regards 
the  use  of  lime  in  this  spray.  We  in  California  do 
not,  of  course,  regard  the  lime  as  a  poison,  but  use  it 
as  a  neutralize!"  of  the  possible  free  arsenic  in  solu- 
tion in  the  spray.  We  find  that  the  eggs  are  not 
placed  on  either  the  leaves  or  the  fruit  where  there 
is  fuzz  or  any  roughness.  They  are  laid  upon  the 
smooth  leaves,  and  if  we  roughen  up  these  leaves 
possibly  the  female  moth  may  not  be  tempted  to 
place  her  eggs  upon  them.  This  may  be  one  reason 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  lime  to  some  extent. 

Again,  our  experiments  in  California  have  brought 
out  an  interesting  fact.     It  has  been  with  the  Cali- 
fornia station,  and  I  believe  with  all  entomologists,  a 
question  as  to  how  the  worms  get  the  arsenical  poi- 
son that  kills.     If  you  will  go  to  one  of  the  sprayed 
orchards  and  take  an  apple  from  that  orchard  and 
examine  it  carefully  to  see  if  it  has  been  sprayed 
with  Paris  green,  you  will  be  able  to  detect  the  par- 
ticles of  that  material  on  the  apple.     You  will  find 
that  the  area  that  is  not  protected  by  the  poison  is 
much  larger  than  the  area  that  is  so  protected.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  codlin  worm  must  go  out  of  its 
way  to  get  the  poison.    We  made  several  interesting 
observations  along  that  line  in  our  work  this  season. 
We  have  been  able  to  follow  the  worm  in  numerous 
cases  from  the  egg  until  it  was  out  of  sight  in  the 
fruit.    We  followed  the  hatching  process  completely 
in  the  laboratory,  and  not  alone  there,  but  many 
times  in  the  orchard.    I  will  try  and  detail  a  typical 
case  which  may  show  why  and  how  the  worm  gets  the 
poison.     When  examining  several  sprayed  trees  we 
found  an  apple  that  had  just  one  drop  of  spray 
material  and  on  this  apple  was  an  egg  with  the  worm 
about  to  hatch  out.     It  is  always  desirable  when  an 
observer  gets  a  condition  of  this  kind  to  follow  it  out, 
so  we  remained  and  watched  operations.     The  worm 
hatched  out  and  passed  up  over  the  surface  of  the 
apple  as  though  going  to  the  blossom  end;  in  making 
this  passage  over  the  face  of  the  apple  it  found  the 
drop  of  spray  material,  the  only  spot  on  the  whole 
apple.     It  stopped;  continuing  to  spin  out  its  silk, 
using  the  lime  spot  as  a  point  of  mooring.     It  went 
through  this  process  for  a  short   time   and  then 
seemed  to  decide  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory 
place  for  its  purpose.     The  worm  then  passed  up  to 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple  and  immediately  went 
through  the  same  tactics,  and  then  again  decided 
that  that  was  not  the  point  where  it  wanted  to  make 
an  entry.     It  then  crawled  up  to  the  stem  of  the 
apple,  and  from  the  stem  back  again,  after  having 
gone  half  way  out,  and  wandering  about  with  no 
apparent  object  upon  the  face  of  the  apple,  it  again 
found  the  lime  spot,  and  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure of  spinning  out  silk  threads.     Very  soon  the 
worm  began  to  bite  into  the  fruit  just  beside  the 
spot,  and  was  out  of  sight  underneath  the  skin  of  the 
apple  in  just  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  after 
the  first  observation.     We  kept  up  our  observation 
of  that  apple  and  found  the  worm,  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards,  dead  at  the  edge  of  the  burrow,  with  all 
indications  of  arsenical  poisoning.    Everything  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  had  actually  hunted 
up  the  poison  and  taken  it,  unconsciously,  of  course. 
Now,  this  helps  us  to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
value  of  spraying.    We  think  that  though  we  do  not 
completely  cover  the  apple,  but  put  those  spots 
around  freely  enough,  we  may  get  the  worm  in  the 
end.    We  have  handled  from  100,000  to  200,000  trees, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-three  years, 


everywhere  with  reduced  losses  from  this  insect,  and 
on  25,000  of  these  trees,  in  various  parts  of  the  valley, 
we  have  so  reduced  the  loss  that  we  were  able  to 
send  95%  of  the  fruit  free  from  worms  to  the  ship- 
ping house. 

Following  the  rational  programme,  as  outlined  in 
Professor  Woodworth's  paper,  we  feel  satisfied  that 
another  season's  work  will  result  in  better  control, 
as  greater  areas  of  orchard  will  be  properly  sprayed. 


FORESTRY. 


What  Forestry  Has  Done  in  California. 


From  a  Paper  by  Mk.  E.  B.  Thomas,  United  States  Forest 
Supervisor,  in  the  Monrovia  Messenger. 

Prior  to  1898,  the  year  the  Government  established 
the  patrol  service,  grazing  on  the  reserves  was  unre- 
stricted; large  bands  of  sheep  were  grazed  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  drive  them.  As  a  consequence,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  young  tree  growth  to  live, 
as  it  was  eaten  off  as  soon  as  it  appeared;  what  was 
not  destroyed  by  sheep  was  killed  by  fires  set  out  by 
sheepmen  to  bring  up  tender  growth  for  the  next 
season's  feed.  The  mature  trees  were  being  injured, 
and  many  were  killed  by  the  numerous  fires  running 
along  beneath  them;  these  fires  would  extend  into 
the  chaparral  and  large  area  swould  be  destroyed. 
The  forested  area  was  yearly  diminishing,  for  no  new 
or  young  tree  growth  appeared  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  fallen  through  age.  The  moisture 
conserving  qualities  of  the  mountain  lands  were  being 
rapidly  destroyed,  for  at  the  close  of  the  grazing  sea- 
son, which  ends  on  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season, 
no  vegetation  could  be  seen,  everything  had  been 
eaten  off.  The  ground  was  bare  and  trampled,  and 
when  the  rain  fell  it  rushed  off  in  torrents. 

Let  us  take  a  trip  into  any  portion  of  the  reserves 
to-day,  after  five  years  of  Government  care,  and 
observe  the  altered  conditions.  In  the  pineries  are 
millions  of  young  trees,  from  seedlings  a  few  inches 
high  to  those  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  all  under  six 
years  of  age.  In  many  places  they  stand  so  close  as 
to  completely  cover  the  ground.  They  are  coming  up 
among  the  older  trees  and  are  covering  the  barren 
places,  and  even  reaching  out  into  the  territory  of 
the  chaparral.  There  is  no  occasion  for  feeling  pessi- 
mistic about  our  forests;  all  they  need  is  protection, 
and  nature  will  do  the  rest.  It  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  until  the  whole  area  now  only  sparsely 
covered  with  trees  will  be  occupied  by  dense  stands 
of  young  timber  or  thickets  of  younger  trees,  pro- 
vided they  are  protected  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

Chaparral. — There  are  localities,  however,  where 
the  chaparral  will  always  hold  its  own,  and  where  it 
makes  the  ideal  cover.  Upon  the  sides  of  our  steep 
mountain  slopes  it  makes  a  cover  superior  to  tree 
growth.  In  such  situations  it  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  Where  it  is  protected  it  forms  a  cover  so 
dense  that  it  is  impossible  to  break  through  it.  Its 
roots  intermingle  and  form  a  mesh  in  which  is  firmly 
held  the  loose  soil.  Under  it  is  gathered  a  thick  car- 
pet of  leaf  and  vegetable  mold  forming  a  mat  which 
rapidly  absorbs  the  heaviest  rainfall,  thus  preventing 
a  rapid  run  off  and  permitting  the  water  to  percolate 
to  the  underlying  fissured  bedrock.  There  is  no 
washing  away  of  soil  and  no  loss  of  water. 

Timber  very  seldom  grows  in  heavy  stands  in  such 
situations.  It  is  usually  an  open,  parklike  growth, 
and  thus  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  rapid  run  off  of 
rainfall,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mountain  sides  are 
being  constantly  washed  and  gullied  and  numerous 
landslides  follow.  The  worst  feature  is  that  the 
water  escapes  and  very  little  is  conserved. 

The  great  value  of  chaparral  cover  as  a  water  con- 
server  is  illustrated  in  the  San  Gabriel  reserve. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cover  on  that  reserve  is  brush, 
yet  there  is  more  water  conserved  on  its  550,000 
acres  of  watersheds  than  there  is  upon  the  635,000 
acres  within  the  San  Bernardino  reserve,  and  upon 
which  timber  forms  50%  of  the  cover.  And,  again, 
the  best  watersheds  within  the  San  Gabriel  reserve 
are  those  wherein  the  largest  percentage  of  the. 
cover  is  brush.  The  waterflow  from  a  brush-covered 
watershed  is  steadier  the  year  round  than  from  a 
watershed  covered  with  timber.  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  may  be  due,  partly,  to  the  open,  park- 
like nature  of  our  forests.  When  these  forests  be- 
come more  dense,  as  they  will,  if  protected,  they  will 
become  much  more  valuable  as  water  conservers  than 
they  are  at  present. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  chaparral  is  that 
it  quickly  recovers  from  the  effects  of  fire.  Most  of 
the  species  are  deep-rooted  and  soon  spring  up  again, 
and  in  three  or  four  years  the  ground  is  again  fairly 
covered;  each  succeeding  year  the  brush  grows 
denser  and  conditions  keep  improving.  A  timber  fire 
is  more  serious  in  its  results,  new  growth  must  come 
from  seeds,  and  their  growth  is  slow.  It  takes  years 
before  any  valuable  cover  is  made. 

Forest  Fires. — In  speaking  of  the  immunity  from 
serious  fires  which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last 
three  seasons,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  no  further  danger  to  be  appre- 
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hended.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  will  grow  and 
be  greater  each  succeeding  year.  More  stringent 
regulations  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  and  the 
ranger  force  must  be  largely  increased.  Germany, 
with  a  State  timbered  area  less  than  three  times  as 
large  as  the  area  of  the  reserves  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, employs  5000  men  in  its  forest  work.  On  the 
southern  California  reserves,  doing  work  that  is  more 
difficult,  are  employed  ninety  men,  and  most  of  them 
only  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  other  words, 
Germany  employs  twenty  men  to  protect  a  given 
area  where  we  employ  one.  Even  with  her  large  force 
of  foresters  Germany  has  had  a  larger  area  of  tim- 
ber land  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  past  three 
years  than  was  destroyed  on  the  southern  California 
reserves.  It  is  thus  seen  that  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  size  of  the  forest  force,  serious  fires  may  occur. 
That  they  will  occur  with  us  is  almost  a  certainty 
unless  the  ranger  force  is  largely  increased.  Whether 
we  get  an  increase  or  not  is  a  matter  which  rests 
with  the  people.  The  department  at  Washington  is 
willing  to  give  us  all  the  rangers  that  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  appropriations  made  for  this  work.  What 
is  needed  is  a  campaign  of  education  in  the  houses  of 
Congress,  so  that  the  members  could  be  made  to  real- 
ize what  forest  protection  means  to  this  country. 
We  could  then  obtain  an  appropriation  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  work.  The  patrol  service 
could  then  be  so  enlarged  that  serious  forest  fires 
would  rarely  occur,  perfect  protection  could  almost 
be  assured.  Perfect  protection  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  density  of  the  forest  cover,  increased  den- 
sity means  increased  moisture  conserving  capacity, 
and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  water 
stored.  These  conditions  would  improve  from  year 
to  year,  run  off  would  be  less  and  less,  the  water 
supply  would  be  vastly  larger  and  delivery  more 
regular,  and  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
until  the  water  supply  would  be  more  than  double  its 
present  volume. 

The  solution  of  the  question  of  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  southern  California  is  perfect  forest  pro- 
tection. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Buff  Orpingtons. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Pkess  by  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew. 

The  successful  breeding  of  live  stock  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  preference  one  has  for  the  par- 
ticular breed  they  adopt,  and  this  applies  as  fully  to 
fowls  as  to  the  other  classes  of  farm  stock. 

This  preference  for  a  certain  variety  is  usually 
based  upon  particular  qualities  that  appeal  to  one 


Buff  Orpington  Cockerel,  Owned  by  W.  S.  Sullivan. 

about  to  begin  breeding,  and  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ling the  chosen  class  is  greater  and  more  profitable 
if  the  characteristics  desired  and  anticipated  are 
evident  as  one  progresses  with  their  production. 

The  proving  of  the  above  breed  has  led  me  to  men- 
tion briefly  some  of  the  good  points  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  seeking  a  fowl  which  may  best  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  locality  and  the  market 
to  which  they  cater,  knowing  if  any  find  descrip- 
tion suiting  their  needs  they  will  never  regret  hawing 
given  the  Orpingtons  a  trial. 

The  origin  of  the  Buff  Orpington  should  be  credited 
to  Wm.  Cook  &  Sons  of  Orpington  House,  St.  Mary 
Cray,  Kent,  England,  who  began  with  Buff  Cochins, 
Hamburg  and  Dorking  birds.  By  crossing  these 
they  aimed  to  combine  the  winter  laying  qualities  of 
the  Cochin  with  the  prolific  egg  production  of  the 
Hamburg  and  the  fine  quality  and  texture  of  flesh 


from  the  "Dorking,  so  highly  esteemed  among  the 
ancient  Romans  and  in  England. 

Continued  careful  selection  and  breeding  produced 
a  bird  of  full,  deep  and  blocky  build,  with  clean  legs, 
combining  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Hamburg, 
with  the  size  of  the  Cochin  and  the  utility  qualities  of 
all  blended  in  one  grand  whole  and  securing  an  egg 
production  equaling  that  of  any  of  the  Mediterranean 
breeds,  and  a  dressed  carcass  surpassed  by  none. 

The  Buff  Orpingtons  are  hardiness  itself,  with  a 
proven  adaptability  to  all  climes,  in  the  few  years 
they  have  been  before  the  public.  The  chicks  are 
models  of  good  behavior,  being  contented  with  fair 
treatment  and  not  demanding  the  constant  care  and 
attention  necessary  to  some  breeds  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  development,  making  so  little  noise  as 
almost  to  persuade  one  they  knew  they  were  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard. 

When  taking  up  this  variety  of  fowl  I  was  like 
many  others  seeking  the  best  general  purpose  breed 
and  have  to  date  never  regretted  the  choice,  finding 
them  fully  up  to  expectations  in  egg  yield,  easily 
corrected  of  broodiness,  but  good  setters  and  mothers 
if  wanted  for  incubation,  light  feeders  and  fledging 
early,  with  few  losses  among  the  young  in  periods  of 
damp  or  wet  weather  at  hatching  season. 

These,  coupled  with  large  size,  are  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  I  breed  Buff  Orpingtons. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Selection  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Herd. 


By  Mk.  Jamks  Thompson  at  the  Modesto  Farmers'  Institute. 

Every  one  should  ride  a  hobby  horse  of  some  kind 
nowadays.  I  mean  by  this  that  every  farmer  should 
make  a  specialty  of  some  branch  of  animal  industry. 
My  hobby  is  the  special  purpose  cow.  By  a  special 
purpose  cow  I  mean  the  one  that  produces  the  most 
profit  from  her  milk  product,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  that  style  of  cow  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar breed.  The  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire.  Jer- 
sey and  Durham  are  all  entered  in  this  race  and  it  is 
left  for  us  to  decide  which  to  choose. 

Because  some  one  has  made  a  success  of  Holsteins 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  would.  If  you 
cannot  see  anything  to  admire  in  that  great,  large, 
long  carcass,  covered  with  a  shroud  of  black  and 
white,  and  with  a  look  in  her  eye  that  would  scare 
any  ordinary  feeder,  then  do  not  touch  her.  And  if 
some  one  has  been  fairly  successful  in  the  Jersey  line, 
do  not  jump  at  this  conclusion,  because,  as  a  rule, 
she  does  not  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk.  She  is 
also  inferior  in  size,  and  when  you  are  through  with 
her  she  would  make  but  a  few  pounds  of  canned  beef 
at  the  most.  Look  on  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
decide  for  yourselves,  and  if  you  are  a  progressive 
student  you  will  be  successful. 

Best  Type  of  Dairy  Cow. — There  are  certain  rules 
laid  down  with  which  we  all  ought  to  be  familiar,  and 
if  we  follow  them  we  will  not  go  very  far  amiss  in 
picking  out  a  dairy  cow.  These  rules  were  not  made 
and  then  a  cow  made  to  fit  the  rule. 

A  diagnosis  has  been  made  of  some  of  the  greatest 
milk  and  butter  producing  cows,  with  the  result  that 
nearly  all  agree  with  the  types  held  up  before  us, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  for  a  dairy 
cow.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  to  the 
breeder  and  the  one  who  is  trying  to  bring  his  herd 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  profit  this  type  of  dairy 
cow  is  the  one  most  sure  of  transmitting  her  good 
qualities  to  her  offspring. 

There  is  much  that  enters  in  to  make  this  cow  what 
she  should  be.  In  the  first  place,  the  dam  must  be 
of  the  dairy  makeup,  and  can  be  by  proper  breeding; 
next,  the  sire  must  have  these  qualifications  and 
must  also  be  kept  so  by  proper  feed  and  exercise. 

One  might  ask  what  harm  would  come  to  the  prod- 
uce if  the  sire  or  dam  should  lay  on  a  little  too  much 
flesh.  Because  you  have  started  tendencies  to  repe- 
tition. The  same  tendency  is  apt  to  crop  out  in  the 
coming  generations,  and  when  the  calf  comes  and  has 
this  dairy  conformation,  see  that  it  is  kept  so  by 
proper  feed  and  exercise.  So  you  will  see  that  the 
man  has  much  to  do  or  I  might  say  more  to  do  with 
this  dairy  conformation  than  even  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

No  matter  how  well  bred  the  calf  may  be  along  the 
lines  of  milk  and  butter  production,  the  man  may 
spoil  it  all  by  improper  feed  and  care.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  do  it  in  one  generation,  but  if  followed  up 
it  is  bound  to  work  disaster. 

Profitable  Feeding. — Josh  Billings,  who  was  my 
next  door  neighbor  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"  Don't  drink  too  much  new  cider,  and  however  mean 
you  may  be  never  abuse  a  cow."  Josh  had  an  eye 
for  business.  He  found  out  that  to  misuse  our  cows 
was  poor  sense  and  less  cents.  But  we  can  abuse 
them  in  more  ways  than  one — we  can  abuse  then  by 
overfeeding  and  underfeeding.  And  it  should  be 
every  breeder's  and  feeder's  business  to  know  what 
to  feed  and  how. 

Cows  differ  just  as  much  in  their  taste  and  require- 
ments as  persons.  To  feed  all  the  cows  in  a  herd 
alike,  day  after  day,  is  not  only  a  wasteful  but  an 
unprofitable  way  of  doing,  as  some  will  get  too  much 
and  others  not  enough. 

The  good  Lord  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  pro- 


ductive States  in  the  Union  and  Stanislaus  county 
with  its  great  irrigation  system.  We  are  able  to 
raise  all  the  grasses— alfalfa  five  to  six  crops  a  year 
—and  different  kinds  of  grain  necessary  for  the  keep- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  he  has  left  it  for  us  to 
formulate  and  balance  up  rations,  that  we  may  get 
the  most  possible  for  which  we  are  working. 

Rational  Feeihno.—  The  words  scientific  feeding 
used  to  come  too  high  for  me  to  comprehend,  but 
after  all  it  means  only  rational  feeding,  mixed  with 
common  sense  and  good  judgment,  and,  knowing  the 
needs  and  characteristics  of  the  different  animals,  a 
balanced  ration  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  experiments  and  observations.  No  fixed  standard 
can  be  laid  down  for  all  conditions  and  the  feeder  has 
to  depend  on  his  own  good  judgment. 

I  do  not  think  the  feeding  of  stock  can  be  carried 
on  economically  where  animals  do  not  clean  up  all 
that  is  put  before  them.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this;  for  instance,  when  hay  is  coarse  or  over- 
ripe it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  force  them  to  eat 
it  all.  It  is  a  fact  that  where  animals  are  fed  more 
than  they  can  eat  with  a  relish,  and  leave  food  in  the 
manger,  they  do  not  prosper  like  those  that  clean  up 
everything.  If  she  leaves  her  mess  for  some  cause, 
do  not  force  her  to  eat  it,  but  remove  and  give  her 
some  fresh  or  change  the  feed. 

The  Sire. — For  the  average  farmer,  in  starting  a 
dairy  herd  the  best  plan  I  know  of  is  to  take  a  few 
well-selected  animals  and  breed  up  to  the  size  de- 
sired. This  plan  takes  time,  but  it  is  the  most  satis- 
factory in  the  end.  It  is  often  said— and  I  think 
truthfully— that  the  bull  is  half  of  the  herd.  In  select- 
ing a  sire  get  the  best — see  that  he  is  from  a  milk 
and  butter  producing  strain.  Every  calf  added  to 
the  herd  takes  half  its  blood  from  the  sire,  and  one 
can  readily  see  that  this  step  is  a  very  important  one. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  care,  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness have  much  to  do  in  building  up  a  good  herd. 
Five  or  ten  dollars,  or  even  more,  is  nothing  on  the 
price  of  a  good  cow.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great- 
est faults  of  farmers  in  general  is  not  so  much  a  lack 
of  knowledge  as  of  application;  we  know  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  are  willing  to  do.  The  successful  man 
of  to-day  is  the  one  who  is  alive  to  all  the  details  of 
his  business. 


A  Milch  Goat  Ranch. 


A  joint  stock  company  of  Montreal  business  men 
have  taken  up  the  breeding  of  goats  for  their  milk, 
and  have  established  a  herd  on  a  farm  of  160  acres 
on  the  island  of  Montreal.  They  arc  importing  the 
best  animals  obtainable  in  Europe,  the  last  importa- 
tion consisting  of  100,  nearly  all  does,  and  including 
the  following  breeds: 

Alpines,  (50;  Saaman,  20;  Togenbourgs,  18;  Mal- 
tese, 9;  Marci  nes,  one  pair,  and  Nubian,  I.  Ani- 
mals of  the  last-named  breed  are  very  rare,  there 
being  only  one  female  in  Europe,  the  dam  of  the  im- 
ported doe.  The  parent  doe  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  at  a  cost  of  about  $400. 

The  herd  on  Montreal  island  is  in  charge  of  a 
Swiss  attendant  and  his  family,  who  care  for  the 
animals  according  to  European  methods.  In  summer 
the  goats  graze,  preferring  about  the  same  food  as 
sheep,  but  they  also  eat  weeds  that  the  other  ani- 
mals do  not  touch.  They  are  exceedingly  docile  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  Swiss  children,  who  pet  and 
lead  them  around  at  will. 

Goats  breed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  produce 
two  lots  of  offspring  in  the  twelve  months,  if  desired. 
They  carry  their  young  five  months  and  usually  milk- 
up  to  one  month  of  kidding.  They  produce  both 
single  and  twin  offspring,  and  occasionally  triplets 
are  born.  As  a  rule  they  are  bred  but  once  a  year 
and  that  in  the  fall.  In  some  cases  they  milk  con- 
tinually for  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  months.  Four 
or  five  goats  can  be  kept  as  cheaply  as  one  cow, 
they  require  very  little  care  and  cheap  housing,  and 
their  milk  is  both  abundant  and  healthful. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  very  pleasant  to  drink  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  invalids  and  delicate  children, 
as  it  is  very  nourishing  and  much  more  easily  digested 
than  the  milk  of  cows.  It  is  claimed  that  the  lives  of 
several  Montreal  children  have  been  saved  by  its  use 
during  the  past  summer.  A  peculiarity  of  goat's 
milk  is  that  the  cream  does  not  rise,  no  matter  how 
long  it  stands,  so  that  it  remains  like  new  milk  until 
it  commences  to  sour.  The  cream  can,  however,  be 
separated  by  a  centrifugal  separator,  but  this  is 
seldom  done,  as  the  milk  in  its  whole  state  is  very 
rich.  The  be-t  milkers  are  the  Alpines  and  Maltese. 
The  former  are  kept  in  large  herds  in  portions  of 
France.  A  mature  goat  in  full  milk  gives  about  one 
gallon  per  day  in  two  inilkings;  exceptional  animals 
give  as  high  as  six  quarts  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Arbor  Day  was  recently  celebrated  the  second  time 
in  the  Stockton  district.  The  accounts  say  that  al- 
most the  entire  population  of  the  city  was  out  plant- 
ing trees  along  the  French  Camp  toll  road,  between 
Stockton  and  French  Camp,  a  distance  of  5  miles. 
The  pusiness  houses  and  public  schools  were  closed 
for  the  afternoon.  Over  $1000  was  raised  for  the 
work,  and  about  900  trees — sycamores,  walnuts, 
eucalyptus  and  elms  —  were  planted.  If  this  is 
kept  up  from  year  to  year,  Stockton  will  be 
reached  by  the  finest  shaded  avenues  in  the  State. 
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Shipping  Hemp. — Gridley  Herald  : 
John  Heaney,  the  hemp  man,  shipped  a 
carload  of  fiber  from  his  mill,  northwest 
of  town,  to  Oakland  Monday.  This  is  the 
third  car  of  the  crop  of  1903,  and  the 
work  of  breaking  the  hemp  has  but  just 
began.  An  improvement  adopted  by  Mr. 
Heaney  this  year  helps  in  clearing  up  the 
crop  in  spite  of  the  weather  which,  when 
damp,  interferes  with  the  work.  Mr. 
Heaney  has  put  in  several  heaters  into 
which  the  hemp  stalks  are  placed,  and 
the  chamber  is  then  closed  and  dry  steam 
applied  by  means  of  which  the  stalks  are 
dried  and  break  up  and  separate  from  the 
fiber  very  readily. 

Colusa, 

Moulton  Ranch  Brought  $286,000. 
— Sun:  J.  Grover  returned  on  the  after- 
noon train  from  San  Francisco,  where  he 
has  been  assisting  in  the  Moulton  land 
deal,  which  was  consummated,  the  deal 
passed  and  the  money  for  same — $286,000 
— deposited  late  Saturday  afternoon  last. 
By  this  deal  the  great  Moulton  ranch, 
consisting  of  19,000  acres,  passes  from 
Levi  Foss  Moulton  to  J.  D.  Bradley.  Be- 
sides nearly  all  of  Mr.  Moulton 's  land  in 
Colusa  and  Sutter  counties,  all  his  farm- 
ing implements  are  included;  also  all  of 
his  water  rights,  headgates,  ditches  in 
Colusa,  Glenn  and  Sutter  counties.  If 
the  new  owners  subdivide,  as  we  under- 
stand they  will,  it  will  mean  much  for  Co 
lusa,  and  in  fact  all  of  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Contra  Costa. 

Magnificent  Grape  Exhibit. — Mar- 
tinez Paper:  That  Contra  Costa  is  a 
grape  county  is  shown  by  the  magnificent 
display  of  grapes  in  the  exhibit  which  has 
been  gathered  together  at  the  court 
house.  Of  the  grape  exhibit  there  are 
150  large  jars,  and  it  would  seem  that 
every  variety  is  in  evidence. 

Kern. 

Feed  so  Scarce  that  Squirrels 
Die. — Echo:  A  stockman  who  arrived 
from  the  White  River  country  tells  a 
singular  story  of  the  destruction  of  feed 
by  squirrels.  He  says  that  he  had  four 
sections  of  fine  alfileria  which  he  was  sav- 
ing for  late  feed.  The  grass  was  dry,  of 
course,  and  stood  over  1  foot  high.  This 
winter,  however,  the  squirrels  were 
starved  out  of  their  usual  haunts  in  the 
hills  and  came  down  to  his  land  in  droves. 
They  camped  right  there  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  they  not  only  ateevery  par- 
ticle of  the  feed  above  the  ground,  but  they 
followed  the  roots  down  4  inches  into  the 
ground.  The  stockman  says  that  one 
would  suppose  that  the  land  had  been 
cultivated  with  a  spading  harrow.  The 
squirrels  are  said  to  be  dying  in  swarms 
in  the  hilly  country  around  the  Tulare 
border  on  account  of  scarcity  of  feed. 

Kings. 

Fine  Growth. — Hanford  Sentinel : 
Dr.  Bond  has  brought  to  this  office  some 
specimens  of  wheat  that  are  growing  on 
lake  land  now  that  shows  up  well.  The 
wheat  is  well  stooled  and  is  fully  18  inches 
in  length,  and  this,  too,  without  rain  or  ir- 
rigation. D.  L.  Smith  returned  from  the 
lake  country  lately  and  brought  home 
some  samples  of  volunteer  wheat  that  he 
found  growing  down  there  that  is  2  feet 
tall. 

No  Water. — Chas.  Hoskins,  of  Guern- 
sey, was  down  in  the  bottom  of  Tulare  lake 
recently  to  see  a  lot  of  land  he  has  leased 
there.  He  says  the  lake  has  all  gone,  but 
land  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  yet  too 
wet  to  get  a  team  on  to. 

Scarce  Article. — Hay  is  a  hard  thing 
to  get.  Alfalfa  loose  is  worth  $10  a  ton, 
that  is  when  you  can  find  it.  While  the 
warm  weather  will  bring  the  feed  along 
well  here  in  the  irrigated  country, 
from  present  indications  Kings  county 
stock  now  here  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
all  the  feed  that  comes.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  dairy  business  is  bound  to 
cut  down  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Arizona  and  the  southern  counties  in  the 
future. 

Riverside. 

Twelve  Oranges  Twelve  Pounds. 
—  Enterprise:  J.  R.  White  of  Riverside 
has  donated  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
twelve  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Navel 
oranges  that  have  so  far  been  on  exhibi- 
tion at  that  institution.  There  are  twelve 
oranges  in  the  display  and  the  collection 
weighs  twelve  pounds.  The  oranges  were 
grown  near  Moreno. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

One  Good  Result  op  Recent 
Drouth. — Tribune:  Thompson  Reid,  a 
prominent  Los  Osos  farmer  and  dairy- 
man, says  that  tick-infested,  or  immune 
cattle,  consume  much  more  feed  and  show 
weakness  much  quicker  than  clean  cattle, 
and  that  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to 


harbor  Texas  tick,  no  matter  how  much 
it  rains  or  how  good  the  seasons.  He  be- 
lieves that  as  a  result  of  the  drouth  scare 
Texas'  tick  will  be  speedily  conquered  to 
the  great  and  lasting  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Growers'  Union  a  Success. 
— Los  Gatos  Mail:  The  Los  Gatos  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  organized  but  a  few 
month  ago,  is  flourishing.  The  union  this 
year  represented  but  a  paltry  $20,000 
worth  of  prunes,  but  every  last  one  of 
them  was  graded,  sold,  and  the  money 
received  within  ninety  days  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  union  has  graders  and  other 
machinery  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $1000 
all  paid  for.  The  prices  received  for  the 
prunes  was  on  the  2if-cent  basis.  George 
H.  Hooke,  the  manager  of  the  Los  Gatos 
canneries,  who  engineered  the  sale  of  the 
last  year  crop,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  crop  of 
1904  for  the  canneries,  and  will  include 
the  fruit  of  the  Los  Gatos  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  also. 

Almond  Blossoms. — San  Jose  Mercu- 
ry, Feb.  6:  Frank  Hamilton,  the  well- 
known  orchardist  of  Union  district, 
brought  to  this  office  a  bunch  of  almond 
blossoms,  the  first  of  the  season.  The 
cluster  is  particularly  rich  and  beautiful. 

Improved  Prospects  for  Prunes.— 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Prune 
Growers'  Association,  who  are  holding  out 
for  better  prices,  held  a  meeting  Satur- 
day, the  13th  inst.,  at  which  some  reas- 
suring advices  from  Eastern  points  were 
received.  Several  carloads  of  prunes  have 
been  recently  sold  in  Chicago  on  the  basis 
of  3  cents  f.  o.  b.  here.  Other  sales  are 
reported  in  smaller  markets  on  the  same 
basis.  On  the  strength  of  these  advices 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  feeling 
very  confident  that  if  growers  will  stand 
together  a  little  longer  prices  will  harden 
and  improve.  It  was  further  announced 
that  several  carloads  of  spot  goods  have 
been  disposed  of  on  the  3-cent  basis. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Winter  Spraying.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  At  this  season  winter  spray- 
ing is  being  carried  on  extensively  in 
Pajaro  valley  and  it  is  doing  great  good. 
Where  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture 
has  been  properly  applied  the  trees  look 
clean,  healthy  and  invigorated.  The 
value  of  this  spray  has  been  fully  tested. 
There  is  no  speculation  about  its  use.  As 
a  fungicide  and  insecticide  it  does  its  work 
thoroughly.  Progressive  orchardists  are 
fully  alive  to  their  own  interests  and  re- 
alize that  both  summer  and  winter  pests 
must  be  fought  persistently  if  the  orchard 
industry  is  to  be  kept  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Notwithstanding  numerous  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  made  by  opponents 
of  spraying,  much  good  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  exhaustive  pest  campaign 
conducted  hereby  Professors  Woodworth 
and  Clarke  of  the  University  of  California 
and  this  season  orchardists  will  have  a 
definite  line  upon  which  to  work. 

Solano. 

To  Keep  Out  Infected  Stock.  — 
Courier:  An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
county  supervisors  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among 
the  domestic  animals  of  the  county.  This 
action  was  urged  on  the  board  by  the 
local  stockmen,  who  fear  infection  from 
cattle  which  may  be  shipped  in  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  where  there  is 
a  shortness  of  feed.  The  ordinance  pro- 
vides that  no  person,  company  or  corpora- 
tion, owning  or  having  control  of  cattle, 
shall  bring  them  into  the  county,  except 
for  immediate  slaughter,  without  first 
having  subjected  the  cattle  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  cattle  inspector  and  receiving 
from  him  a  certificate  stating  that  the 
cattle  are  free  from  tick,  Texas  fever, 
anthrax  and  all  other  infectious  or  con- 
tagious  diseases.  No  cattle  shall  be  driven 
through  the  county  or  shipped  into  the 
county  by  rail  and  unloaded  here  without 
such  inspection  and  certificate.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Sullivan  of  Suisun  was  appointed  cattlo 
inspector.  If  the  cattle  inspected  shall  be 
found  infected  with  tick,  Texas  fever, 
anthrax  or  other  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  the  person  in  control  of  the  cat- 
tle shall  remove  the  cattle  from  the 
county  within  twenty-four  hours.  Viola- 
tion of  the  ordinance  may  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $500' or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Tules  for  Packing  Pottery.— Bee: 
The  company  owning  the  pottery  works 
at  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  has  recently 
purchased  from  B.  F.  Rush  and  J.  M. 
Gregory,  of  Suisun,  a  large  quantity  of 
tules  to  be  cut  from  their  marsh  lands  ad- 


jacent to  the  Potrero  hills,  and  quite  a 
number  of  men  are  now  at  work  harvest- 
ing and  drying  the  same.  The  tules  will 
be  used  in  the  packing  of  the  pottery 
products,  and  the  company  at  Lincoln 
expects  to  use  a  large  quantity.  The 
prices  paid  by  the  company  are  $7  per 
ton  for  the  dry  and  $5  for  the  green. 


Twenty-Cent  Hop  Contract. — 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  On  Wed- 
nesday George  Hall,  the  local  hop  grower, 
contracted  a  large  quantity  of  this  sea- 
son's crop  of  hops  for  twenty  cents  per 
pound. 

Sale  of  a  Big  Ranch.— George  W. 
Call,  the  well-known  pioneer  of  Fort 
Ross,  an  extensive  property  owner  on  the 
coast,  has  purchased  the  1000-acre  stock 
ranch  near  Fort  Ross,  formerly  the  Webb 
place  and  owned  by  Victor  Sartori.  The 
deed  names  $31,000  as  the  purchase  price. 
Mr.  Call  says  the  price  he  paid  for  the 
ranch  was  the  same  he  offered  for  it 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Coyote  Pest.— Petaluma  Courier:  The 
farmer  s  of  San  Antonio  and  Hicks  valleys 
are  suffering  from  the  depredations  of 
coyotes,  and  they  have  sent  in  an  appeal 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  for  protection. 
They  state  that  they  are  continually  los- 
ing young  sheep,  calves  and  chickens, 
and  ask  that  the  supervisors  place  on 
coyotes  a  bounty  of  $2.50  a  head. 

Coyotes  Fond  of  Chicken.—  Percy 
Purvine  and  several  other  Two  Rock 
young  men  went  out  for  a  coyote  hunt  in 
Two  Rock  valley  on  Monday.  They 
were  unsuccessful,  however.  Friday 
night  the  coyotes,  which,  during  the  day 
had  kept  out  of  sight,  invaded  the  chicken 
houses  of  J.  McKim  and  the  Purvines  and 
killed  over  a  hundred  chickens.  In  the 
morning  when  the  owner  of  the  chickens 
visited  the  roosts,  dead  chickens,  and 
some  which  the  coyotes  had  buried  with 
just  their  heads  left  out,  greeted  their 
gaze.  The  chickens  which  the  coyotes 
had  buried  were  unmolested,  and  when 
dug  out,  ran  away  none  the  worse  for  the 
interment. 

Making  Grape  Contracts. —  Index 
Tribune:  John  D.  Bosch,  manager  of  the  j 
Geyserville  winery  of  the  California  Wine 
Association,  states  that  the  association 
has  more  grapes  contracted  for  the  com-  j 
ing  season  than  ever  before.  The  price 
alleged  to  have  been  made  in  the  contract 
is  $15  per  ton  for  a  term  of  years.  Some 
growers  are  said  to  have  entered  con- 
tracts for  ten  years  to  come. 

Stanislaus, 

Increasing  Settlement  in  Ceres 
Quarter. — C.  N.  Whitmore  says  about 
200  acres  of  the  500  acres  comprising  the 
Esmar  tract,  as  the  addition  to  the 
Smyrna  Colony  tract  of  1000  acres  is 
called,  has  been'  disposed  of  in  small  hold- 
ings, largely  under  contract.  The  Esmar 
tract  is  a  part  of  the  Carter  land.  Mr. 
Whitmore  adds  that  the  most  of  section 
20,  near  Ceres,  has  been  likewise  disposed 
of,  and  also  a  large  percentage  of  section 
31,  close  to  Keyes  Switch. 

Sutter. 

Ripe  Tomatoes  in  January. — Yuba 
City  Farmer:  W.  H.  Chism,  while  buy- 
ing stock  near  the  Buttes,  had  dinner  on 
January  30th  at  M.  Keenan's  farm,  where 
ripe  tomatoes  were  picked  from  the  vine 
and  served  during  the  meal. 

Tehama. 

January  Strawberries.  —  Corning 
Observer:  We  picked  a  handful  of  ripe 
strawberries  from  the  vines  at  A.  S.  Hal- 
sted's  place  last  week  and  they  were 
sweet  and  juicy.  We  found  several  which 
measured  3  inches  in  circumference. 
Charles  Radabaugh  also  has  ripe  straw- 
berries and  volunteer  peas  at  his  home 
west  of  town. 

Tulare. 

No  Cheap  Cattle  for  Sale.— Times: 
James  Townsend  shipped  three  carloads 
of  cattle  from  San  Francisco  to  Tulare 
Saturday.  The  cattle  were  in  good  con- 
dition, equal  to  many  shipped  out  several 
months  ago.  He  says  that  while  there 
are  many  poor  cattle  in  this  county  there 
are  none  dying  on  account  of  lack  of  feed. 
The  reports  that  stock  cattle  can  be  pur- 
chased for  from  $5  to  $7  a  head  are  en- 
tirely erroneous,  as  a  number  of  men 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  have 
ascertained  by  coming  here  recently. 


their  sides  and  heifers.  Included  was  the 
prize  cow  of  California,  so  awarded  at  the 
1903  State  Fair.  The  cattle  above  re- 
ferred to  came  from  the  famous  Quinto 
herd  of  the  W.  H.  Howard  estate,  which 
is  located  near  Newman.  Messrs.  Eakle 
and  Craig  have  been  picking  up  members 
of  this  herd  until  they  now  have,  includ- 
ing the  first  premium  cow,  the  whole  of 
the  show  herd  of  the  famous  Quinto 
band. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Itheu- 
mittlam,  Npraina,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Cnuatlc  Balaam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Trice  &1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials,  etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Fine  Shorthorns.— A  Davisville  dis- 
patch says:  H.  P.  Eakle  Jr.  and  Joseph 
Craig  unloaded  from  the  cars  here  yester- 
day thirty-six  head  of  Shorthorns.  The 
lot  was  made  up  of  cows  with  calves  at 


P  &  B  Paint 

-FOR- 

FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper 
recommends  paint. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  &  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co., 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 

First-Class  Incubators  and 
B  rooclG  rs  awe  s. 

To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Hook.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

YA/m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WANTED,  POSITION  ON  LARGE 
FARM  AS  FOREMAN,  ^ee»il 

in  stock  and  grain.      Best  of  reference  given. 
G.  MUSELMANN,  2159  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


For  Sale,  Redwood  Beehive  Bodies 

for  10  L.  frames,  30c  each;  also  Hoffman  Frames. 
H.  VOGELER,  210  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wholesale  Kochdale  Co.  Agent. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  u?M.S3?e  The  Master  Workman/' 

■am**  Va#  I  ^      I       la/  NaT    I      Na*  Xa#  I—  I  I  ^  Las    laaa  I  ^  Va4  I  I  ^1  laaa  W    a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-oylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  tor  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1858.  Meagher  and  1 6th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Shadow  of  a  Tree. 


Her  face  turned  over  toward  the  narrow 
window, 

Whoso  northward  panes  let  in  no  sunny 
ray : 

With  folded  hands,  mute,  suffering,  un- 
complaining, 
Low  on  her  cot  she  lay. 

"You  are  alone?"  I  questioned,  wrung 
with  pity, 

"You  have  no  hooks  to  spur  the  weary 
hours  ? 

No  pictures  bright  to  soothe  your  aching 
vision  ? 

No  sunshine  and  no  flowers  ?  " 

"Not  these,"  she  answered;  "yet  I  am 
not  lonely, 
For  when  the  sun  is  shining  I  can  see 
Across  the  stroot,  upon  the  white-walled 
shanty, 
The  shadow  of  a  tree. 

"The  leaves  move  softly  when  the  breeze 
is  lightest, 
An  idle  dance  through  all  the  summer 
day; 

And   when   the  wind  blows  even  the 

sturdy  branches 
Toss  to  and  fro  in  play. 

"The  green,  I  think,  turns  yellow  in  the 
autumn — 

My  tree  is  always  gray  against  the 
white; 

But  one  by  one  my  shadowy  leaves  go 
scudding 
Across  the  space  of  light, 

"And  whirl  and  drop;  and   when  the 
chase  is  over, 
And  bare  the  branches  shiver,  one  and 
all, 

A  pattern  lovelier  than  your    kerchief 's 
border 

They  weave  upon  the  wall."' 

"  But  when  the  day  is  dark,  and  clouds 
are  heavy?  " 
Tasked.    "Why,  then,"  half  wonder- 
ing at  my  doubt, 
Half  smiling  to  herself,  "  I  wait,"  she  an- 
swered, 
"Until  the  sun  comes  out." 

O  bounteous  earth!  so  lavish  of  your 
beauty, 

For  eyes  that  see  not,  careless  of  their 
own— 

From  your  full  board  the  scanty  crumb  of 
comfort 
To  this  poor  stranger  thrown, 

Grows  to  a  fullness  past  our  comprehen- 
sion— 

The  brimming  measures  of  divine  con- 
tent. 

To  us  spoiled  darlings  of  a  liberal  mother 
Such  grace  was  never  lent! 

What  loveliness  of  field  and  gardens  sun- 
ny, 

What  greenness  and  what  bloom  are 

mine  to  see! 
Yet  this  poor  waif  has  wealth  beyond  my 

counting — 
The  shadow  of  a  tree! 

She  smiled  across  the  hush  that  lay  be- 
tween us, 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "you  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

Where  one  is  poor  and  sick— but  that's 
no  matter! " 
She  took  my  proffered  hand — 

"Good-by;  I'd  like  to  have  you  see  my 
shadow. 

Come  when  the  sun  is  shining,  please, 
some  day! " 
The  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  but  not  for 

pity; 

I  turned,  and  went  away. 

— Author  unknown. 


Mrs.  Mansfield's  Strategy. 


"I  have  made  a  discovery,  John," 
said  Mrs.  Manstield.  looking  up  from 
her  knitting. 

John  Mansfield,  retired  merchant, 
alderman  and  mayor  of  Pimperne, 
looked  up  from  his  paper. 

"  A  discovery,  my  dear?"  he  said, 
assuming  his  best  magisterial  manner. 
"Pray,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  re- 
markable occurrence  ? " 

"  I  find  that  Miss  Ansom  has  a  pho- 
tograph of  yourself,  which  she  treas- 
ures in  secret." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"This  morning,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  "  I  entered  Miss  Ansom's 
room,  and  found  her  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  object  which  she 


held.  She  had  evidently  not  heard  my 
knock,  but  the  noise  of  my  cut  ranee 
startled  her,  and,  as  she  hastily  hid 
something  in  a  drawer,  a  photograph 
fell  to  the  floor.  She  snatched  it  up,  flung 
it  into  a  drawer  and  closed  it,  but  not 
before  I  recognized  it  as  your  photo- 
graph. I  pretended  not  to  have  no- 
ticed the  photo,  preferring  to  have  an 
explanation  from  you." 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  the  picture  of 
helpless  amazement. 

Miss  Ansom,  it  must  be  explained, 
was  a  bright  and  charming  young  lady, 
whom  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  recently  en- 
gaged as  a  companion. 

"I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
affair."  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  in  tones 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  mayor  of  Pim- 
perne. "Possibly  it  was  given  to  her 
by  a  mutual  friend." 

"Then  why  should  she  make  a  mys- 
tery of  it,  and  gloat  over  it  in  pri- 
vate ? "  demanded  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
grimly. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  with 
a  return  of  dignity,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  If  1  mistake  not  it  was 
something  she  hid  in  the  drawer  which 
she  "gloated"  over,  not  the  photo- 
graph." 

"I  am  not  sure  which  it  was," 
said  Mrs.  Mansfield,  with  strained 
calmness. 

Now  that  the  first  shock  of  amaze- 
ment was  over,  Mr.  Mansfield's  pom- 
posity returned  rapidly. 

"  Ah,  very  possible,  my  dear.  Miss 
Ansom,  whom  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  is  a  young  lady  of  good  discern- 
ment and  sound  judgment,  has  found 
something  in  my  public  life  which  she 
has  been  good  enough  to  admire.  Miss 
Ansom  has  had  every  opportunity  of 
studying  my  work  for  the  past  three 
months,  and  also  the  general  course  of 
municipal  life  in  what,  I  think,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  noble  borough.  What 
more  natural,  then,  that  this  young 
lady,  seeing  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man clad  in  the  robes  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  borough,  displayed  in  the 
photographer's  window,  and,  recogniz- 
ing in  that  gentleman  myself,  should 
purchase  that  photograph  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mansfield  listened  with  immov- 
able features. 

"A  very  good  explanation,"  she 
commented,  "if  it  had  been  one  of  your 
official  photographs.  Rut  the  one  in 
Miss  Ansom's  possession  is  one  of  those 
you  had  taken  about  two  years  ago, 
before  you  were  elected  mayor.  We  or- 
dered only  a  few  of  them,  1  remember, 
and  I  thought  we  had  disposed  of  them 
all.  The  question  is — how  did  Miss  An- 
som obtain  one  ?  I  did  not  give  it  to 
her." 

"Then  I  can  only  say  that  you  must 
be  mistaken,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Mans- 
field, with  asperity.  "  On  your  own 
confession  you  only  saw  it  for  an  in- 
stant. How  can  you  be  certain  that 
it  was  a  photograph  of  myself  ?  " 

"If  you  think  my  eyes  deceive  me, 
perhaps  you  will  believe  your  own. 
The  photo  is  still  in  the  drawer.  Miss 
Ansom  has  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
moving it,  for  I  sent  her  on  an  errand. 
It  is  in  the  first  drawer  of  her  dress- 
ing table,  if  you  wish  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity." 

"Mrs.  Mansfield,  do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  steal  into  a  lady's  room  and 
pry  into  her  private  affairs?"  cried 
the  magistrate  rising.  "You  forget 
yourself,  madam  !  " 

Mr.  Mansfield  went  upstairs  in  high 
dudgeon  to  make  some  alteration  in  his 
dress  prepartory  to  going  out. 

He  was  forced  to  acknowledge  him- 
self quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that 
photo  being  in  Miss  Ansom's  posses- 
sion, which  admission  was  rather  ex- 
traordinary on  his  part. 

He  prided  himself  on  his  keen  insight, 
his  strict  impartiality  and  his  firmness 
in  discharging  his  magisterial  duties. 
But  an  exhibition  of  these  qualities  was 
not  confined  to  the  bench.  Of  the  latter 
he  had  made  a  lavish  display  in  his 
home,  as  Mrs.  Mansfield  found  to  her 
cost. 

It  was  only  twelve  months  ago  that 
his  unbending  will  had  driven  their  only 
son,  Jack,  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Mansfield  had  determined  that 
his  son  should  marry  rank  and  beauty 
in  the  person  of  a  daughter  of  a  local 
magnate. 


But  handsome  Jack  Mansfield  elec- 
ted to  manage  his  own  matrimonial 
affairs,  and  upset  his  father's  brilliant 
plans  by  falling  in  love  with  a  pretty 
nobody,  a  governess  in  a  house  where 
he  was  visiting. 

Finding  all  arguments,  persuasions 
and  commands  alike  useless,  Mr.  Mans- 
field finally  told  his  son  he  must  either 
fall  in  with  his  wishes  or  leave  his  home 
forever  and  look  for  no  further  assist- 
ance from  himself.  Jack  chose  the  lat- 
ter course,  and  within  a  week  set  sail 
for  South  Africa. 

The  loss  of  her  only  son  was  a  source 
of  great  grief  to  Mrs.  Mansfield.  But 
all  her  fears,  pleadings  and  reproaches 
could  not  prevail  on  her  husband  to 
relent  and  as  time  rolled  on  her  impor- 
tunities ceased. 

Having  dressed  himself  to  his  satis- 
faction, Mr.  Mansfield  left  the  room. 

Suddenly  his  progress  was  checked 
by  the  sight  of  a  wide-open  door.  What 
tempting  fiend  could  have  left  the  door 
of  Miss  Ansom's  room  so  invitingly 
open,  displaying,  as  it  did,  the  very 
drawer  on  which  Mr.  Mansfield  had 
never  even  set  eyes,  in  which  the  much 
discussed  picture  was  supposed  to  lie. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  had,  as  she  well 
knew,  struck  her  husband's  weak  spot 
when  she  mentioned  curiosity. 

"It  would  be  the  work  of  a  moment," 
he  reflected,  "to  take  just  one  glance 
into  that  drawer  to  satisfy  myself  of 
the  truth  of  Jane's  story." 

With  a  cautious  look  around,  he 
noiselessly  entered  the  room,  partially 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  He  opened 
the  drawer  boldly,  and — yes,  there  it 
was — his  own  photograph. 

It  was,  as  his  wife  had  stated,  one 
of  the  few  he  had  taken  about  two 
years  ago. 

Horror  !    Somebody  was  coming. 

A  light  step  on  the  stairs  and  a 
sweet  voice  humming  the  refrain  of  a 
song,  heralded  the  approach  of  Miss 
Ansom  herself. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Could  he  al- 
low her  to  find  him  in  her  room,  pry- 
ing about  like  a  curious  housemaid  ? 
He,  Alderman  Mansfield,  mayor  of  Pim- 
perne !  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done. 

Miss  Ansom  entered  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  Mr.  Mansfield  could 
hear  her  moving  about  the  room,  still 
singing  lightly  to  herself. 

"She  is  taking  off  her  hat  and 
jacket,"  he  thought.  "In  a  few  min- 
utes she  will  leave  the  room.  Then  I 
can  slip  out  unobserved.  " 

Everything,  no  doubt,  would  have 
happened  jusl  as  he  wished,  had  Tiny, 
— Mrs.  Mansfield's  darling  pug — not 
followed  Miss  Ansom  into  the  room. 

The  spirit  of  investigation  was  strong 
in  Tiny.  In  the  course  of  his  present 
explorations  he  naturally  looked  under 
the  bed.  He  immediately  sent  up  an 
ear  splitting  series  of  barks  and  yelps, 
at  the  same  time  dancing  about  with 
every  canine  token  of  delight. 

Mr.  Mansfield  responded  to  Tiny's 
joyful  recognition  with  silent  curses, 
and,  hearing  Miss  Ansom's  expressions 
of  surprise,  and  that  she  was  approach- 
ing the  bed  to  learn  the  cause  of  Tiny's 
excitement,  he  slowly  emerged  with  a 
very  red  face  and  a  very  ruffled  ap- 
pearance. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Ansom,  I 
beg,"  he  cried,  seeing  that  the  lady 
looked  dangerously  like  shrieking. 
"Er — my  unexpected  appearance  fills 
you  with  amazement,  no  doubt." 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  !  "  she  ejaculated,  in 
tones  of  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Er — 1  must,  of  course,  explain  and 
humbly  apologize  for  my  despicable 
conduct ! " 

His  worship  then  proceeded,  with 
abrupt  and  jerky  sentences,  quite  de- 
void of  their  flowery  trimmings,  to  ex- 
plain his  presence  in  her  room. 

Greatly  to  his  relief,  she  did  not  look- 
very  angry  when  he  had  finished.  She 
said  nothing  at  first,  but,  opening  the 
fatal  drawer,  produced  somewhere 
from  its  depths  two  more  photographs, 
which  she  put  into  his  hands,  saying  : 

"You  see,  I  have  photographs  of 
other  members  of  the  family  as  well." 

Mr.  Mansfield  gazed  at  them  in  as- 
tonishment. They  were  pictures  of  his 
wife  and  son. 

"Why,  who  gave  you  these,  Miss 
Ansom  ? 


"Jack,"  she  replied,  simply,  with 
lowered  eyelids  and  a  pretty  flush  on 
her  face. 

"Jack  !  "  he  cried.    My  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  But  I—  I  don't  understand  !  I  was 
not  aware  that  you  had  ever  met  him. 
He  is  in  South  Africa." 

"  It  was  for  my  sake  that  he  went 
there,"  she  replied  softly. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

' '  Then  you  are  the  young — er — lady 
whom  my  son  wished  to  marry  in  op- 
position to  my  wishes  ? "  said  Mr. 
Mansfield  severely. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured. 

Mr.  Mansfield  thought  deeply  for  the 
next  two  minutes.  After  all  he  liked 
Miss  Ansom  immensely  ;  and  if  he  still 
proved  obstinate,  she  would,  of  course, 
leave  the  house,  and  perhaps  this 
morning's  ridiculous  adventure  might 
be  mentioned.  And — yes,  he  would  be 
merciful. 

"Well,  Miss  Ansom,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  your  story  astonishes  me  be- 
yond measure.  But  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you  the  fact  that  during  the  time 
you  have  been  with  us  you  have  won  my 
highest  esteem  and.  in  fact,  I  regard 
you  with  feelings  of  paternal  affection. 
We  must  write  to  that  young  scamp 
and  have  him  come  home.  Mean- 
while—  " 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Miss  Ansom  flung 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  his  nose. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Mrs.  Mansfield  stood  on  the  threshold, 
with  hands  uplifted  in  horror.  She 
could  not  have  timed  her  entrance  with 
greater  precision  had  she  been  waiting, 
with  eye  at  the  keyhole. 

"John  !    Miss  Ansom  !  "  she  gasped. 

Mr.  Mansfield  looked  frightened. 

"My  dear,"  he  cried  nervously,  "I 
am  going  to  write  and  tell  Jack  to 
come  home.  This  young  lady  has  prom- 
ised to  be  his  wife.  She  is,  in  fact,  the 
lady  about  whom  we  had  that  foolish 
quarrel." 

It  took  Mr.  Mansfield  quite  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  make  his  wife  under- 
stand clearly  the  facts  of  the  case. 
But  when  she  did  understand  she  burst 
into  tears  and  rapturously  embraced 
Miss  Ansom,  assuring  her  of  undying 
affection. 

Mr.  Mansfield  at  length  managed  to 
slip  away,  congratulating  himself  upon 
the  success  with  which  he  had  extri- 
cated himself  from  an  unpleasant  po- 
sition. After  all,  he  was  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  welcome  his  boy  home  again. 

But  perhaps  if  he  had  learned  what 
passed  between  his  wife  and  future 
daughter-in-law  when  they  heard  the 
door  close  behind  him,  he  would  have 
realized  that  they  had  scored  on  all 
points. 

"Dear,  darling  Mrs.  Mansfield!" 
cried  Miss  Ansom,  embracing  Mrs. 
Mansfield  afresh.  "How  good  of  you  to 
have  me  here  as  your  companion,  and 
then  to  devise  this  clever  plot !  Why, 
it  was  quite  a  drama  ! " 

"  In  which  you  played  your  part  very 
well,  my  dear  ! "  replied  the  old  lady, 
patting  the  girl's  cheek  affectionately. 
— Baltimore  World. 


Freshness  of  Spices. 


The  economical  housekeeper  has 
learned  that  this  is  the  best  time  of 
year  to  lay  in  the  proper  supply  of 
spices  for  the  storeroom  closet.  The 
spices  for  the  new  year  are  usually 
sent  to  market  in  late  October  and 
November.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  fresh  new  spices  and  the 
old,  from  which  all  the  essential  oils 
have  evaporated. 

With  a  little  experience  one  can 
learn  to  judge  pretty  accurately  just 
how  much  will  be  required  for  the 
year,  so  as  to  come  out  even.  The 
best  way  to  insure  having  pure  spices 
is  to  purchase  them  whole  and  grind  in 
a  little  spice  mill  when  needed.  Many 
people  prefer  to  grind  their  pepper  in 
this  way,  as  they  use  it  at  the  table, 
and  for  this  purpose  tiny  table  mills  are 
on  sale.  All  spices  must  be  kept 
closely  shut  up  in  metal  boxes  to  pre- 
vent the  essential  volatile  oil  from 
evaporating,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

New  nutmegs  may  be  distinguished 
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from  the  last  year's  supply  by  scrap- 
ing the  surface  with  the  finger.  If 
new,  the  oil  will  moisten  the  spot  at 
once. 

Mace,  when  new,  is  also  oily.  It 
should  always  be  purchased  whole  and 
ground  as  needed. 

Good  cinnamon  is  thin  and  of  a  light, 
yellowish  brown.  The  best  cinnamon 
comes  from  Ceylon,  and  the  supply  is 
limited.  Many  people  prefer  to  use 
cassia  buds  in  spiced  fruits,  as  they 
may  be  more  easily  obtained  in  a  good 
quality  than  cinnamon,  because  there 
is  less  demand  for  them. 

Cloves  are  less  liable  to  deteriorate 
and  can  be  usually  obtained  in  good 
quality,  because  a  little  goes  a  great 
way.  The  new  cloves  arrive  in  the  fall 
along  with  the  other  spices. 

Ginger  and  pepper  are  both  open  to 
suspicion  unless  purchased  of  reputable 
dealers.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a 
factory  in  Cincinnati  which  devotes  all 
its  time  to  the  manufacture  of  "  fillers  " 
for  use  in  mixing  with  spices.  These 
adulterants,  which  are  supplied  to 
spice  houses,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
ground  spices  that  are  sold  to  the 
housewife  as  "  pure  "  pepper,  mustard, 
cinnamon  and  ginger  are  a  conglomer- 
ation of  ground  peanut  shells,  cocoa- 
nut  shells  and  colored  flour,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  mustard,  flour  and  tumeric. 

In  buying  ginger,  avoid  the  brownish- 
yellow  dust,  which  comes  from  inferior 
black  ginger.  The  best  ginger  is  the 
Jamaica,  or  white  ginger,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  root  freed  from 
the  thin  skin  which  covers  it.  White 
pepper  is  apt  to  be  purer  than  the 
black,  which  is  largely  an  admixture  of 
pepper  shells,  pepper  dust  and  other 
adulterations. — Exchange. 


Mind  Culture  for  the  Looks. 


Mind  culture  is  now  being  used  as  a 
means  of  enlivening  and  beautifying  the 
countenance.  A  specialist  frequently 
consulted  in  cases  of  obesity  says  that 
women  whom  he  has  induced  to  take 
up  a  course  of  study  and  stick  to  it 
systematically  for  a  couple  of  hours 
each  day  have  been  greatly  benefited. 
And  he  maintains  also  that  giving  the 
mind  work  to  do  improves  an  ugly  or 
characterless  countenance  and  renders 
a  beautiful  face  doubly  charming. 

"  Culture  as  a  Practical  Help  to 
Good  Looks  "  is  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
that  a  young  drawing-room  enter- 
tainer, a  college  woman,  has  made 
popular  lately.  And  she  is  so  con- 
vinced herself  of  the  truth  of  the  argu- 
ment that  she  has  infected  her  hearers 
with  belief  in  it. 

One  circle  of  intimates,  two  of  whom 
are  getting  stouter  than  is  good  for 
their  peace  of  mind,  have  tackled 
German  as  a  pursuit  affording  work 
enough  to  suit  the  purpose. 

"Art,  literature,  music,  any  study 
that  will  evoke  and  hold  the  interest 
and  that  is  followed  regularly  cannot 
but  influence  the  facial  expression," 
said  a  preacher  of  the  new  cult.  "  Even 
enforced  study  will  have  a  modifying, 
refining  effect,  although  not  of  course 
to  the  same  degree  as  if  it  were  pur- 
sued with  enthusiasm. 

"  The  candidate  for  honors  in  this 
mental-physical  culture  should  dis- 
cover the  study  or  pursuit  that  answers 
best  to  her  natural  taste  and  then  fol 
low  it  sedulously.  No  better  proof  of 
the  mind's  ability  to  influence  the 
body's  appearance  is  needed  than  the 
fact  that  you  can  tell  a  person  engaged 
exclusively  in  mental  pursuits  the 
minute  you  see  him.  The  school 
teacher,  the  professor,  the  scientist, 
can  all  be  told  by  the  face  rather  than 
the  manner  of  dress. 

"Just  so,  you  can  tell  the  person 
who  is  occupied,  voluntarily  or  invol- 
untarily, with  commonplace  mechanical 
things  that  make  little  demand  on  the 
thinking  faculties.  The  habit  of 
thought  will  affect  not  only  the  coun- 
tenance, but  the  person's  walk  and  car- 
riage. 

"One  reason  why  the  bright,  in- 
teresting-looking schoolgirl  so  often 
develops  or  rather  retrogrades  into 
the  lumpish,  stolid-appearing  young 
matron  is  that  with  the  termination  of 
school  days  and  compulsory  study  and 
the  entrance  into  another  phase  of  life 


she  has  ceased  to  exert  her  mind.  The 
mental  faculties  lying  dormant,  the 
body  takes  the  cue  and  exhibits  a 
similar  attitude  of  inertness  and  un- 
liveliness. 

"On  the  contrary,  over-anxious 
students  and  care-worn  people  are 
nearly  always  thin,  wThich  is  only  an 
extreme  of  the  principle  that  the 
mind's  exertions  overweight  the  body. 

A  judicious  exercise  of  the  thought 
faculties  and  regular  mental  appli- 
cation to  some  interesting  subject  will 
prevent  overabundance  of  flesh  in  the 
person  of  fleshy  tendency.  It  will  also 
supply  the  necessary  interest  and  self- 
forgetfulness  that  will  prevent  the 
person  of  thin,  nervous  physique  from 
getting  thinner  and  more  nervous. 

"With  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
the  face  gains  additional  charm  and 
more  subtle  play  of  expression." — N. 
Y.  Sun.   

Necromancer  of  the  Kitchen. 


A  visit  to  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the 
cheap  restaurants,  say  to  one  of  the 
plain  American  variety  as  a  sample, 
discloses  how  much  the  every-day 
Yankee  restaurant  cook  can  bring  out 
of  little.  A  look  at  the  bill  of  fare  be- 
fore penetrating  into  the  realm  of  the 
necromancer  who  juggles  with  the 
edibles  in  the  rear  will  increase  the 
wonder.  There  are  listed  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  soup,  as  many,  per- 
haps, of  fish,  half  a  dozen  roasts,  an 
ample  array  of  made  dishes,  pies  and 
pudding,  and  all  the  vegetables, 
canned  or  fresh,  in  ordinary  use  any- 
where. 

Any  one  who  did  not  know  might 
suppose  that  to  cook  and  keep  ready 
in  quantities  such  an  array  of  dishes 
would  require  an  immense  range, 
several  cooks,  and  plenty  of  space.  In 
reality,  the  kitchen  is  no  bigger,  or  is 
even  smaller,  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
house,  and  one  or  at  most  two  assist- 
ants to  wash  dishes  are  all  the  one 
plain  Yankee  cook  requires. 

Suppose  a  waiter  comes  with  an 
order  for  vegetable  soup.  The  cook 
lifts  the  lid  of  a  big  boiler  of  clear  soup, 
made  by  boiling  bones  and  scraps  of 
beef,  mutton,  chicken  and  veal  together. 
Out  of  this  he  dips  a  bowl  of  soup,  and 
into  the  bowl  he  pops  in  quicK  suc- 
cession a  little  from  each  pot  of  boiled 
vegetables  he  is  serving  for  that  day. 
He  gives  it  all  a  stir,  and  presto  ! 
there  is  your  vegetable  soup. 

For  all  the  orders  for  soup  that  come 
in  the  cook  goes  first  to  the  big  boiler. 
Is  it  consomme?  From  a  big  pitcher 
the  cook  pours  into  the  clear  stock 
some  brown  thickening  fluid.  Is  it 
macaroni'.''  A  pot  of  boiling  water  is 
near  at  hand,  and  he  forks  a  few 
strings  into  the  bowl.  Is  it  oxtail'.''  A 
big  tin  of  condensed  oxtail  soup  stands 
on  a  handy  shelf,  and  a  spoonful  lends 
its  flavor  to  the  stock.    Is  it  chicken? 


You  get  full  face 
value,  every  time 
you  buy  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20,000 
Graduates:  10U0  annual  enrollment;  auu  average 
dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal  — r  ree. 


He  thrusts  a  pair  of  tongs  into  the 
boiler  and  brings  up  morsels  from  the 
depths  until  enough  scraps  of  chicken 
are  found  to  pass  muster.  Is  it 
tomato?  A  squirt  of  weak  but  thick 
tomato  catsup  does  the  business.  See 
the  cook  next  lift  that  magic  wand  of 
his  which  looks  so  much  like  a  carving 
knife.  Roast  lamb  and  roast  mutton 
come  from  the  same  joint  at  his  touch; 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  little  sauce  and 
some  jelly  so  will  roast  venison  at  a 
pinch.  Roast  rib  or  roast  loin  from 
the  same  piece  of  beef  depends^  al- 
together on  his  carving.  Veal  is 
veal,  or  it  is  chicken  for  salad,  or  it  is 
turkey  for  fricassee,  or  it  is  rabbit  for 
stew,  or  it  is  lamb  for  pie,  just  as  he 
desires. 

The  plain  old  codfish,  too,  if  boiled, 
is  turned  into  boiled  halibut,  or  had- 
dock, or  bluefish,  and  if  baked  becomes 
baked  halibut,  or  bluefish,  or  haddock; 
at  his  mere  touch  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
biting  sauces  they  become  almost  any- 
thing one  can  name  in  the  way  of  fish. 

When  it  comes  to  dessert,  the  dis- 
tinction between  fruit  cake  and  plum 
pudding  is  with  him  only  the  difference 
between  hot  and  cold  and  vanishes  be- 
fore the  blast  from  his  oven.  Boiled 
rice — frequently  called  upon  for  a 
curry — with  milk,  sugar  and  a  little 
nutmeg,  is  straightway  rice  pudding. 
Tapioca  and  sago  come  out  of  the  same 
dish.  It  is  a  wonder  how  he  remembers 
all  the  names  he  calls  his  cottage  pud- 
ding. 

You  may  talk  about  the  French  or 
Italian  chef,  but  the  Yankee  knows  a 
few  tricks  of  the  trade,  too. — New 
York  Sun. 
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A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pa 
when  you  can  turn  it 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  yon 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  All  a  year, 
and  with  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us. 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
your  money  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R .    L.  DURHA1V1, 

305  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

READER ! 

This  will  interest  you  and  pay  you 
to  investigate— the  property 

MUST  BE  SOLD. 

I  offer  for  sale  40  acres  fruit  land  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  5  miles  from  Los  Gatos;  3000  trees, 
full  bearing.  This  is  a  delightful  summer  resort, 
good  roads  and  plenty  of  water  and  will  accommo- 
date 35  guests,  and  one-half  of  the  applicants  have 
to  be  turned  away.  A  sturdy  young  couple  can 
easily  clear  16000.00  a  year. 

Send  for  a  circular  giving  full  description  of  this 
valuable  and  charming  place.  The  price  has  been 
reduced  to  $12,000.00.   Easy  terms. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Falo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  »25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
a-sMving,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  foi  Circular. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-6  i  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


LAMP-FITS. 

How  do  you  know  what 
chimney  fits  your  lamp  ? 

Your  grocer  tells  you. 

How  does  he  know  ? 

He  don't. 

Do  you  then  ? 

That's  about  how  lamps 
are  fitted  with  chimneys  by 
people  who  don't  use  my 
Index;  and  they  complain 
of  bad  chimneys  !  Lamp- 
Fits  indeed  !  Do  you  want 
the  Index?  Free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 
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California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
pu  rposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurTJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents' 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
•ince  1872.  As  a  resu't  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Frees.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveatf 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  February  17,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May. 

Wednesday   94Ji(a*97 

Thursday   94  *8  (5)96* 

Friday  * — — ®  

Saturday   95*i(a.96* 

Monday   96H(<»<98 

Tuesday   98  (S96M 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Mav.  July. 

Wednesday   53V«55',         51  V*53'4 

Thursday   fH\@h*H  51*<a>52*4 

Friday  * — — ®   — — ®  

Saturday   54*6*54 52'..(ai53 

Monday   55   6>56*s  52i4&»53\ 

Tuesday   56S@54?s  53S@52S 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Mav.  1904.  Dec.  1904. 

Thursday  11  4o*(«  1  Its'. 

Friday   1  37  V"  1  39'4 

Saturday   1  39V<ul  40* 

Monday   1  40'3(ail  4254 

Tuesday   1  41*6i>l  40 

Wednesday   1  41?4@1  41*  1  86*<a  

♦Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  has  pre- 
sented a  generally  firm  tone  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  largely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  speculative  markets  East. 
The  bull  interest  has  been  in  the  lead  in 
Chicago  most  of  the  time  since  last  re- 
view. The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
has  had  some  effect  on  the  speculative 
markets  in  this  country,  but  values  in 
Europe  give  no  evidence  of  having  been 
materially  improved  on  account  of  the 
war.  There  was  a  report  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  ordered  the  export- 
ing of  wheat  stopped  from  Russia,  but 
the  report  was  subsequently  denied,  and 
it  was  stated  that  no  such  action  was  con- 
templated. Advices  from  India  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  wheat  crop  of  that  country 
will  be  about  25°„  larger  than  last  year. 
Harvest  time  in  India  is  now  near  at  hand. 
Exporters  are  doing  scarcely  anything  in 
wheat  in  this  center  at  present,  being  un- 
able to  purchase  at  their  figures.  Millers 
are  operating  lightly  in  California  wheat, 
but  are  drawing  some  supplies  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  Spot  values  for 
wheat  are  about  10c  per  cental  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  as  are  also  speculative  prices 
for  May  option.  On  the  other  hand,  De- 
comber  wheat  is  about  10c  per  cental 
higher  than  at  corresponding  date  last 
year. 

California  Milling  II  45  @1  52* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  6il  37* 

Oregon  Club   1  35  @1  42* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  11.37  V*I12'4. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.8401.36M. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  II  41  ^611.41  "8;  December, 
1904,  $1,364. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6s1 1 '  _.d(a -s-d  -s-dfa-s-d 

Freight  rates   11W@— s        12*6»—  s 

Local  market   II  47*<&1  52' ;   II  35«il  40 

Flour. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  liberal  move- 
ment lately,  both  outward  and  on  local 
account.  Transfers  have  been  at  gener- 
ally unchanged  values,  the  market  ruling 
decidedly  steady.  Stocks  are  not  of 
heavy  volume,  nor  is  there  likelihood  of 
the  market  being  seriously  burdened  with 
offerings  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  00  @3  2b 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  35  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  6]>4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  25  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  50  m,4  51 

Hurley. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  inquiry  for  this 
cereal,  but  the  bids  of  wholesale  opera- 
tors are  in  the  main  at  a  lower  range  of 
values  than  holders  are  willing  to  accept. 
Most  of  the  barley  now  in  market  is  under 
control  of  warehousemen  and  grain  deal- 
ers. Quotable  values  show  no  special 
changes,  but  market  is  firm  in  tone,  and 
to  secure  some  specially  desirable  lots, 
slightly  higher  figures  than  are  warranted 
as  quotations  would  have  to  be  paid.  A 
ship  cleared  the  past  week  for  Melbourne 
with  11)80  tons  barley,  valued  at  $42,000. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  10  @l  12% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07*@l  08* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @1  37% 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  27* 

Oats . 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings, 
nor  can  it  be  termed  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest,  although  there  have 
been  no  pronounced  changes  in  quotable 
values.  Prospects  of  increased  shipping 
demand,  especially  from  Japan,  cause 
holders  to  be  indifferent  about  Belling  a 


other  than  oxtremc  figures.  Recent  ar- 
rivals have  been  rather  light,  and  mainly 
from  Oregon  and  Washington. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  11  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  (ail  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  6*1  27* 

Milling   1  30  ®l  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @  

Black  for  seed   1  40  @1  55 

Black  feed   1  27*@1  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ia>l  35 

Cora 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  corn 
at  present  on  the  market,  and  especially 
is  choice  dry  being  offered  sparingly. 
Much  of  the  corn  now  in  stock  is  showing 
more  or  less  dampness.  Market  through- 
out is  rather  firm,  there  being  no  dis- 
positon  to  crowd  to  sale  at  material  con- 
cessions to  buyers,  even  the  most  ordin- 
ary qualities. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  35  @l  40 

Large  Yellow   1  35  <ai  40 

Small  Yellow   1  40   @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  22*@1  SO 

Kve. 

The  demand  is  slow  at  full  current 
rates,  but  there  is  not  much  selling  pres- 
sure being  exerted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  II  30  @1  32* 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Good  to  choice  11  90   @2  25 

Beans. 

Stocks  in  the  State  are  estimated  at 
from  650,000  to  700,000  sacks,  over  half  of 
these  being  Limas.  Of  the  other  half 
Large  and  Small  Whites  and  Black-eyes 
constitute  the  major  portion.  Bayos  are 
in  moderate  stock.  Pinks  are  in  light 
supply  and  there  are  few  Reds  of  any 
sort.  The  market  for  Large  Whites  is 
not  particularly  firm,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  general  trend  is  unfavorable 
to  the  buying  interest. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  13  00   (a>3  IS 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  @3  00 

Large  White   2  40   ®2  60 

Pinks   2  90   6d3  In 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30  MSI 

Red  Kidneys   4  25   ®4  50 

Reds   3  75   6i4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   2  10  ®2  20 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   ®2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  ®l  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  bare  of  domestic  Niles,  but 
there  are  moderate  quantities  of  Green  or 
Blue  Peas  offering.  Some  sales  of  Green 
have  boen  made  at  $2.75,  the  quality  being 
strictly  choice. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  75  ®  

Niles  Peas   2  50  <a  

Hops. 

Spot  offerings  are  not  of  large  volume 
and  are  mostly  in  second  hands.  Quot- 
able values  remain  practically  as  last 
noted,  but  movement  is  not  active.  Con- 
tracts for  new  crop  Sonoma  are  reported 
up  to  20c.  Oregon  market  is  said  to  be 
quiet,  with  20c  a  quotable  oxtremo  for 
1903  hops.  In  Eastern  and  foreign  mar- 
kets hops  are  reported  being  very  steadily 
held,  but  buyers  are  not  taking  hold 
freely  at  top  figures. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  27  (a  30 

Wool. 

Local  market  is  very  quiet,  with  offer- 
ings rather  light  and  mostly  of  ordinary 
qualities.  Quotable  values  remain  nom- 
inally as  previously  noted.  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  reported  in  generally  healthy 
condition,  there  being  no  excessive  sup- 
plies of  desirable  fleeces.  The  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  re- 
poris  the  United  States  clip  of  1903,  exclu- 
sive of  pulled  wool,  at  245,450,000  pounds, 
being  28,891,000  pounds  less  than  in  1902. 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

Middle  Counties  11  #12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  @11 

SPRING. 

Oregon  tine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  @ — 

Nevada  18  @I5 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Firmness  continues  to  be  experienced 
in  the  hay  market,  with  supplies  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  representing 
purchases  at  figures  which  wiil  not  admit 
of  material  cutting  in  prices,  except  at  a 
loss.  Should  shipping  demand  continue 
fairly  active,  there  is  little  probability  of 
there  being  much  hay  on  hand  at  close  of 
the  season. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  116  00   @  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   15  00   @  17  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   14  50   @  17  50 

Wild  Oat   13  50   #16  00 

Barley   13  00   (A.  16  50 

Alfalfa   13  00   ®  13  50 

Compressed   15  50   @  18  00 

Straw,  *  bale   60   @  70 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  is  in  fair  supply,  but  stocks  are 
principally  in  few  hands  and  are  being 
rather  steadily  held.  There  are  no  ex- 
cessive offerings  of  Middlings,  either  for 
spot  or  forward  delivery.     Market  for 


Rolled  Barley  is  moderately  firm  at,  cur- 
rent rates.  Milled  Corn  is 'being  steadily 
hold. 

Itran,  ^  ton  120  00   60  21  00 

Middlings   25  00   6i  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  (at  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00   @  24  00 

Cornmeal   28  50   @  29  50 

Cracked  Corn  29  00  <f>  30  00 

Seeds. 

Spot  offerings  of  Alfalfa  are  not  of  heavy 
volume  and  there  is  fair  inquiry.  Hold- 
ers, as  a  rule,  are  not  disposed  to  grant 
any  noteworthy  concessions  to  buyers. 
Market  for  Mustard  is  quiet,  with  imme- 
diate offering's  confined  to  the  Yellow  va- 
riety. In  quotable  values  for  Bird  Seeds 
there  are  no  changes  to  record. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   6516  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   6516  00 

Flax   2  00  @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  40   ®  2  85 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  20  (at  8  40 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®  — 

Rape   1X@  2* 

Hemp   3  @  3* 

Timothy. .    6  ®  — 

Houey. 

The  steamer  Newport,  sailing  on  Satur- 
day, the  (ith,  took  115  cases  Extracted 
honey  for  New  York.  Local  demand  is 
light.  Extracted  is  not  in  heavy  spot 
supply.  The  prospects  of  an  early  clean- 
up of  Comb  honey  are  not  at  the  moment 
particularly  encouraging. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*65  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3%@  4 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12*6518 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Market  presents  a  steady  tone,  there 
being  no  heavy  offerings  and  the  demand 
fair. 

Good  to  choice,  light  T»  lb  27*6529 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  was  in  good  request  and  market 
for  best  qualities  was  firm  at  ruling  rates. 
Veal  continued  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
although  offerings  of  desirable  and  in 
first-class  condition  sold  to  tolerably  good 
advantage,  and  at  better  average  figures 
than  lately  current.  Mutton  commanded 
fully  as  firm  prices  as  last  quoted,  there 
being  no  excessive  offerings  of  choice. 
Market  continued  bare  of  Spring  Lamb: 
Yearlings  were  in  only  moderate  supply 
and  met  with  a  firmer  market.  Plogs 
brought  slightly  better  figures  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  with  market 
quite  firm  for  desirable  fresh  pork  stock. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50°^,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net     lb  63£@  7)< 

Beef.  2nd  quality   6  65  6* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   5*(«  6 

Mutton— ewes,  9(a9*c;  wethers   9*6510 

Hogs,  hard  grain.  140  to  225  Bis   5*65  5«» 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5V46j>  b% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5'46u  6% 

Veal,  small,  ¥  B)   7   @  9 

Lamb,  *  tb  10  (all 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Dry  hides  are  selling  readily  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Wet  Salted  are 
firmer,  quotations  having  been  marked 
up  half  a  cent.  Pelt  market  is  fairly 
steady. 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line  and  no  changes  to  record  in  quotable 
values. 

Bean  Bags  I  4^@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%®6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   54^657 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x30,  spot   5  655J4 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of  200(1. 

V  100    5  55  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*-fl>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  was  an  active  demand  for  choice 
Young  Chickens  and  Young  Ducks,  also 
for  big  fat  Hens,  such  stock  bringing  com- 
paratively good  prices.  Common  old 
fowls  did  not  meet  with  much  attention 
from  buyers.  Turkeys  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  very  limited  demand.  Geese 
did  not  make  much  of  a  showing:  prices 
were  without  quotable  change.  Pigeon 
market  was  quiet  for  Old  and  moderately 
firm  for  choice  Young. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ^  fb  I   18  65  21 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  V  tb   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  lf»  ft   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  #  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  ®  7  50 

Roosters,  old   5  50  @  0  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  65  7  50 

Fryers   6  00   @  6  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00  65  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  50  65  5  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  50   @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6  50  ®  7  50 

Geese,  ¥  pair   2  00  65  2  25 

Goslings,  K»  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  26  ®  2  50 

Batter. 

Market  has  been  inclining  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest  all  the  week.  That 


there  will  be  further  softening  of  values 
in  the  near  future  is  altogether  probable. 
Stocks  in  cold  storage  are  by  far  the 
heaviest  on  record  for  this  time  of  year 
and  include  all  grades. 

Creamery,  extra,  H  B)   27  6528 

Creamery,  firsts   25  6526 

Creamery,  seconds   24  6525 

Dairy,  select   25  @— 

Dairy,  Ursts   28  6524 

Dairy,  seconds   18  6521 

Cold  storage   18  6521 

Mixed  Store   13  6515 

Cheese. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
general  condition  of  this  market.  Stocks 
of  domestic  Hats,  other  than  fancy  new, 
continue  heavy.  There  is  considerable 
cheese  held  in  cold  storage,  in  addition  to 
large  quantities  on  the  shelves  of  whole- 
sale houses.  Young  Americas  are  not  in 
heavy  supply,  neither  is  the  demand  for 
them  very  brisk  at  full  figures. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   10*@11* 

California,  good  to  choice  old   9*6510* 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®  9* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12 

Eastern     13  @15 

ebbs. 

There  was  a  fair  shipping  demand  from 
adjacent  Territories  and  Northern  coast 
points,  mostly  for  store-gathered  eggs  or 
for  hennery  stock  which  could  be  secured 
at  equally  low  figures.  Wholesale  buyers 
were  slow  to  bid  over  24c.  for  desirable 
shipping  stock,  cases  included.  There 
were  more  ranch  eggs  on  market  than 
custom  could  be  socured  for  at  full  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  Tresh.  25  65— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  23*(ai24 
California,  good  to  choice  store   23  @24 

Vegetables. 

Offerings  of  fresh  vegetables  were 
mostly  Peas,  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms, 
other  kinds  making  a  very  light  showing. 
String  Beans,  Green  Peppers,  Egg  Plant 
and  Rhubarb  brought  good  prices. 
Onions  which  were  sound  and  uncut  were 
in  limited  stock  and  higher,  with  demand 
fair  at  the  advance. 

Beans,  String.  ^  B>   15  ®  17* 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  B>s. . .  1  10   (at  1  25 

Egg  Plant.  $  lb   20  ®  - 

Garlic.  ¥  B>   &  ®  6 

Mushrooms,  y  box   35  ■  1  00 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  1*  ctl   2  25  (<*,  2  75 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f,  B>   4  @  6 

Peppers  Green  f  B>   17*@  20 

Summer  Squash,  >\  small  box   1  00  (<o  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,      crate   90   (at  1  25 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50(&60  B>s 
gross.  Small  buxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fi>s.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

For  choice  to  select  Burbanks  the  mar- 
ket was  tolerably  firm,  but  in  quotable 
values  there  were  no  appreciable  changes. 
Arrivals  were  of  fair  volume  from  Ore- 
gon, but  were  light  from  other  quarters. 
Sweets  were  in  fair  receipt  and  were  held 
at  much  the  same  figures  as  were  current 
the  preceding  week. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  I  90  ®  1  10 

Salinas  Burbanks,  H  cental   1  35  (at  1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .     90  (at  I  10 

Earl;  Rose,  V  ctl   95  ®  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  fl  ctl   1  00   ia  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   90  ®130 

New  Potatoes,  Tfi  B>   2*©  3 

Sweets,  ^  ctl   2  00  ®  2  15 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  were  not  many  strictly  choice  to 
select  Apples  on  the  market,  and  same 
inclined  in  favor  buyers,  some  extra  fine 
commanding  a  moderate  advance  on  top 
quotations.  Of  common  qualities  there 
was  no  scarcity,  and  such  moved  slowly 
at  about  as  low  range  of  values  as  current 
any  time  this  season.  Winter  Nelis  Pears 
are  nearly  out  of  stock.  Those  now  in 
cold  storage  have  to  be  overhauled  and 
repacked,  causing  them  to  be  held  at  an 
advance. 

Apples,  fancy,  T»  4-tler  box  I  1  75  ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  1»  50-B>  box  90  ®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  50-B)  box  40  ®  75 
Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  TP  40-B>  box      2  50  ®   3  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing, 
considering  the  limited  stocks  of  most 
kinds  now  remaining  in  either  the  hands 
of  growers  or  wholesale  dealers.  Aside 
from  Prunes,  there  are  no  large  holdings 
of  tree  fruit  of  any  sort,  and  supplies  of 
Prunes  are  showing  reduction.  Quotable 
values  for  this  fruit  are  without  import- 
ant change,  but  there  is  a  generally  firmer 
tone,  and  to  effect  free  purchases  bettor 
figures  than  lately  current  would  have  to 
bo  paid.  The  steamer  City  of  Para,  sail- 
ing on  16th,  took  13,750  lbs.  Prunes  for 
Denmark.  Other  shipments  of  dried  fruit 
the  current  week  by  sea  included  15,00(1 
lbs.  of  various  kinds  by  steamer  Ventura 
for  Australia,  and  14,800  lbs.  assorted  by 
Monday's  steamer  for  British  Columbia. 
Apricots  are  boing  more  firmly  held,  and 
carload  lots  of  desirable  quality  not  read- 
ily obtainable  at  the  improved  figures. 
Market  for  Peaches  is  showing  firmness, 
purchases  at  inside  figures  being  difficult 
to  effect.  Pressed  Figs  are  being  steadily 
held.  Ordinary  sun-dried  Figs  are  not  in 
heavy  stock,  but  are  receiving  little  at- 
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tention,  and  where  pressed  to  sale  have  to 
go  in  most  instances  at  low  and  unsatis- 
factory figures. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4\i@  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft>  boxes,  5  @  5*4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8J4@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     Tb   H% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8H@  9's 

Figs,  10-ft)  box,  l-fi>  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  ^  B>   4  @5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  4y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5  @  5(4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7V4@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   7H@  BK 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  Wi 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2^(@2^c ;  40-50s,  4@4!4c; 
50-60s,  3'/$@33£c;  60-70s,  3®3Hc;  70-80s,  2V4@2^c; 
80-90S,  2^@2Kc;  90-lOOs,  13£@2c;  small,  l«@lHc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3ii@  3y, 

Apples,  quartered   3]4@  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2J4@  3 

Figs.  Black   3   @  3Y, 

Raising. 

There  is  a  light  movement  outward. 
Very  little  doing  on  local  account.  The 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  invites 
growers  to  sign  contracts  the  same  as  now 
in  force,  the  new  contract  to  extend  three 
years,  or  to  May  1,  1907. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f .  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-lb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  554c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  :  5?£c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6VJc 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  4Mc 

Seedless  Floated  4V4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  59jc 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  4Vtc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  5!4c 

Layers—  Per  20-tb.  box. 
6-Crown  Imperial  Clusters  $3  00 

5-  Crown  Dehesa  Clusters   2  50 

4-  Crown  Fancy  Clusters   2  00 

3-Crown  London  Layers   1  35 

2-Crown  London  Layers   1  25 

Usual  advance  for  fractional  boxes  Layers. 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  ^(  ft)   7%c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,     pkg  6§c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  fb  7J4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ~$  lb  7He 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  |l  pkg  6'4c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  "j"  lb  7i<c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f1  lb. 7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel.  1*  ft  5J£c 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,  %»  lb   6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  was  a  better  demand  for  Oranges, 
the  weather  being  more  favorable  for  con- 
sumers taking:  hold  of  this  fruit,  but 
stocks  of  other  than  large  Navels  were  of 
large  proportions,  and  on  the  general  run 
of  offerings  the  market  continued  to  favor 
buyers.  The  scarcity  of  Limes  helped 
the  Lemon  market  slightly,  but  quotable 
values  for  Lemons  were  without  appre- 
ciable improvement,  supplies  continuing 
liberal. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,  $  box.$   75   @2  25 

Oranges.  Seedlings,     box   50  @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  ~$  box   75   @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box        2  25   @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  new,  ^  box   1  25   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  ^*  box   5  50   @6  00 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  showing  steadiness, 
few  paper  shell  being  obtainable  under 
9c,  and  select  are  held  at  an  advance  on 
this  figure.  Choice  California  Walnuts 
are  in  light  stock;  there  are  some  im- 
ported of  rather  ordinary  quality  on  the 
market.  Peanuts  are  ruling  steady,  with 
market  quiet. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  <ai8 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  8!4@  9!4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @  8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   —  @— 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  H  sks  103,794 

Wheat,  ctls   8,085 

Barley,  ctls   15,686 

Oats,  ctls   15,750 

Corn,  ctls   1,885 

Rye,  ctls   1,745 

Beans,  sks   12,018 

Potatoes,  sks   33,707 

Onions,-  sks.   1,739 

Hay,  tons   2,561 

Wool,  bales   397 

Hops,  bales   247 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,712,869 
1,602.228 
4,654,320 
738,206 
108,882 
41,093 
577,190 
914,856 
110.509 
122,750 
35,466 
28,426 


4.168,860 
4,431,750 
4,259,517 
650,756 
71,280 
160,194 
615,927 
912,106 
159,035 
108,465 
37,042 
12,164 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk   63,976 

Wheat,  ctls   703 

Barley,  ctls   42,004 

Oats,  ctls   818 

Corn,  ctls   876 

Beans,  sks   1,182 

Hay,  bales   4,653 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  '  1,469 

Honey,  cases   185 

Potatoes,  pkgs   5.121 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1903.  last  year. 


2,533,084 
740,071 
3,694,200 
16.119 
12,627 
32,359 
115,435 
1,848,929 
525.718 
4,152 
77,897 


2.768,713 
4,022,855 
8,846,879 
27,935 
31.930 
29,679 
135,287 
445,969 
328.261 
8,338 
70,852 


Wine. 

Considerable  inquiry  is  reported  for 
wine,  but  not  much  competitive  bidding 
among-  buyers.  Market  for  dry  wines  of 
1903  vintage  is  quotable  wholesale  at  14(« 
16c  per  gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery, 
and  is  tolerably  firm  at  these  figures. 
Strictly  choice  wines  are  being  held  in 
the  main  for  better  prices.  Arrivals  of 
wine  at  this  port  last  week  were  389,250 
gallons,  and  for  previous  week  were  435,- 
550  gallons.  The  steamer  City  of  Para, 
sailing  on  Kith  inst.,  carried  90,746  gallons 
and  46  cases,  including  82,894  gallons  for 
New  York. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  ScrENTiFic  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

for  the  week  ending  JAN.  26,  1904. 

750,420.— Sash   Fastener— J.  Anderson,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

750,518.— Preserving   Apparatus-C.  Blagburn, 
S.  F. 

750,584.— Electrical  Vibrations— F.  H.  Brown. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
750,588. — Kiln — H.  M.  Buck.  Burlington,  Wash. 
750,257. — Closure — E.  E.  Chapman.  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

750,259.— Weighing  Machine— W.  H.  Coffelt,  Ana- 

cortes.  Wash. 
750,263.— Felly  Joint— W.  J.  Cranford.  Spokane, 

Wash. 

750.430.— Label  Holder— L.  C.  DeCarli,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

750,448.— Glove— F.  W.  Farrant.  S.  F. 
750.628.— Fruit  Feeder— I.  H.  Fay.  Indio.  Cal. 
750.444.—  Pipe  Coupling—  P.  E.  Fisher,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

750,760.— Can  Filling  Machine— F.  B.  Fulton, 

Anaoortes,  Wash. 
750,450.— Fan— O.  Giltner,  Portland,  Or. 
750,276.— Vaginal  Syringe— F.  J.  Gruss.  S.  F. 
750.364.— Nut  Lock— F.  A.  Howard,  Fresno.  Cal. 
750.284.— Combination  Tool— J.  Jenkins,  Buckley, 

Wash. 

750,054.— Jar  Holder— Kate  A.  Johnson,  Lorene, 
Wash. 

750.286.— Water  Tube  Boileh— T.  W.  Johnson, 
S.  F. 

750,674.— Gas  Generator— W.  S.  May.  Clifton, 
Ariz. 

750.480.— Bicycles— J.  McLarty,  Seattle,  Wash. 
750.677.— Gopher    Trap— J.  Morawetz,  Castella, 
Cal. 

750,490.— Railway  Rail  Joint— C.  L.  Pope,  Ely, 
Nev. 

750,706.— Concentrator— H.  J.  Russell,  Crescent 
Mills,  Cal. 

750.733.— Trolley  Pole— J.  J.  Tartt.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

36,747.— Design— Finger  Ring— H.  S.  Dana,  S.  F. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of — 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


LESS 


We  beg  to  announce  to  oar  Customers  that  we  have  just  received  our 
new  stock  of  PEERLESS  CANS  for  the  season  of  1904  and  can  now  fill  all 
orders.  Our  new  cans  are  all  with  the  new  style  of  sani- 
tary covers  and  round  handles  and  are  the  best  in  the 
market  at  a  reasonable  price. 

NOT 


How  Cheap 

BUT 

How  Good. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

COAST  AGENTS  FOR  SIMPLEX  SEPARATORS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     SACRAMENTO,     LOS  ANGELES. 

OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national. Chicago,  1903.  our  horses  won  40  prizes.  21  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons.  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
tour  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 


DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN, 


WAYNE,  DU  PACE  CO. 
ILLINOIS. 


BUILT  IN 
6-8-10  FT. 
SIZES. 


COMPLETE  WITH 
DOUBLETREE, 

r^Ec  kTyok  E,~  A  N  D 

WEIGHT  BOXES. 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 

The  action  of  each  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade, 
lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches. 

^t^WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  UE.«^«jt«^t 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO., GENERAL 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


AGENTS, 


COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD. 

30,000  Pounds  in  One  Order! 

Downey,  Cal.,  Jan.  8,  1904. 
Ship  to  us  immediately  I  carload,  30.000  pounds,  Coulson's  Chick  Food. 

It  is  evident  that  Coulson's  Chick  Food  is  ahead  and  all  competition  dis- 
tanced. Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Chick  Foods  sold  in  California  is  Coul- 
son's Chick  Food;  all  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  other  half. 

Feed  your  chicks  irom  the  start  on  Coulson's  Chick  Food  and  you  will 
have  bright,  healthy  chicks.  Tons  and  tons  of  Coulson's  Chick"  Food  is 
now  being  used  by  the  most  successful  poultrymen  who  raise  thousands 
and  thousands  of  chicks. 

FOR    SrtLE    f\T    EEED  STORES. 

$25  in  Gold  Given  Away;  You  Might  Get  It. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  INC.,  Pctaluma,  Cal. 


Send  for  Sample 
of  Chick  Food. 
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SHARPIES 

Tubular  Farm 
SEPARATORS 

Built  on  the  Square, 

as  everybody  knows.  Entirely 
different  from  other  separators, 
new  in  principle.  Guaran- 
teed more  convenient,  ef- 
ficient and  durable  than 
.  any  other  kind, 
k  Write  for  catalog 
No.  131. 


i  P.  M.  SHARPI 

Woil  Cho.lor,  P 

M  THE  SHARPLES 
|M  Chicago,  III. 

|i'i|i»Hi '  1 1  r*  TfTTrTT'  rj^^n»i|  I  *  r  1 1  ■  i  j i 1 1 1 1* 1 1 1' 1 1  ittjt1" 


SHARPLES, 

Pa. 

CO., 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  mis  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 
equip  it  at  once  with  an 

apple  "ynai 

IGNITION  DYNAHO. 

More  power.    No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries;  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  Kas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation  Features  of  Salinas  Valley. 

An  extensive  and  carefully  illustrated 
report  on  the  water  resources  of  the 
Salinas  valley.  California,  has  been 
made  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  by  Mr.  Homer  Hamlin.  It  is 
based  on  investigations  made  by  the 
Survey,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  supervising  engineer, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Califor- 
nia Water  and  Forest  Association  and 
Monterey  county,  Cal.,  during  1900, 
1901  and  1902. 

The  report  relates  particularly  to 
that  portion  of  the  Salinas  valley  that 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Monterey 
county,  and  describes  the  topography, 
hydrography  and  economic  geology  of 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Salinas  river. 
It  also  discusses  the  extent  of  the  un- 
derground water,  the  methods  of  irri- 
gation, the  irrigation  systems,  and  the 
possibility  of  extending  irrigation  by 
the  utilization  of  surface  streams  and 
by  impounding  flood  waters. 

The  Salinas  valley  extends  from  the 
high  mountain  region  in  southeastern 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  to  the  Hay  of 
Monterey,  80  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  a  total  area  of  4780 
square  miles,  being  150  miles  long  and 
about  ^5  miles  wide  at  its  maximum 
width.  Along  the  coast  it  is  a  broad, 
fertile  valley,  ranging  from  6  to  10 
miles  wide,  gradually  narrowing  to 
about  5  miles  at  Soledad,  30  miles  in- 
land. For  25  miles  of  this  distance  the 
valley  is  walled  in  by  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  do  Salinas  and  the  Gabi- 
lan  Range,  but  both  drop  down  near 
Soledad,  and  the  valley  widens  on  the 
northeast  side  into  a  broad  mesa  or 
elevated  plain,  lying  between  the  Santa 
Lucia  and  Mount  Diablo  ranges.  This 
mesa  has  an  average  width  of  20  miles. 
It  has  been  greatly  dissected  by  numer- 
ous canyons. 

In  the  Salinas  valley,  as  in  many 
parts  of  California,  pumping  water  for 
irrigation  is  expensive  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  fuel.  The  object  of 
the  geologic  investigation  was  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  cheap  fuel  in  the  form 
of  coal  or  oil.  A  reconnaissance  was 
made  of  the  region  and  detailed  exami- 
nations were  made  of  certain  localities. 
The  result  was  disappointing,  as  no 
territory  that  will  yield  oil  in  commer- 
cial quantities  was  found,  and  the  new 
coal  field  is  quite  inaccessible,  2000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  20  miles  from  a 
railroad. 

The  possibility  of  impounding  large 
quantities  of  water  of  the  Arroyo  Seco 
at  a  cost  that  is  commercially  feasible, 
and  at  elevations  that  will  enable  the 


greater  portion  of  the  Salinas  valley  to 
be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
gravity,  is  the  feature  of  the  report). 
Plans  and  estimates  on  the  work  are 
given  in  detail.  Lists  of  discharge 
measurements  are  presented,  together 
with  a  map  showing  the  distribution 
and  depth  of  the  underground  water 
supply.  This  report  is,  in  short,  an 
exhaustive  description  of  the  physical 
resources  of  the  Salinas  valley. 

This  report,  which  is  listed  as 
"Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper 
No.  89,"  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Growth  of  California. 


Statistics  collected  by  the  California 
Promotion  Committee  show  that  Cali- 
fornia has  increased  more  in  population 
since  the  census  of  1900  than  in  the 
previous  decade.  Tourist  travel  in 
1903  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  population  of  California  in  1900 
was  1,485,053,  showing  an  increase 
over  that  of  1899  of  270,923,  and  assum- 
ing, on  a  conservative  estimate,  based 
on  returns  already  received,  that  the 
population  of  the  State  has  increased 
20%  since  1900,  an  increase  would  be 
shown  of  297,000  for  the  three  years, 
or  20,000  more  than  the  total  increase 
for  the  ten  years  previous. 

At  this  rate  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  time  of  the  census  of 
1910,  will  be  approximately  2,500.00(1. 
It  is  estimated  that  San  Francisco 
alone  has  increased  over  100,000  since 
1900.  A  conservative  estimate  places 
the  city's  population  to-day  at  450.000. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  bay  cities  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  San  Francisco, 
the  population  of  which  can  be  safely 
estimated  at  150,000,  making  in  all 
000,000  people  about  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

Los  Angeles,  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  State,  had  in  1890  a  population 
of  50,395;  in  1900,  102,47!).  The  popu 
lation  of  Los  Angeles  in  1903,  as  given 
by  the  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles  county,  is 
estimated  at  150,000,  an  increase  in 
the  three  years  of  47,521,  being  15,840 
each  year,  or  three  times  greater  than 
the  year  average  for  the  ten  years 
previous. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdkh  Thkouch  Youh  Dkucjgist,  ok  Sent 
by  Expkkss  Prepaid. 

Price  a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  U., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Freano"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  *  CO  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

Get  Rich  Quick! 

By  sending  to  us  your  old  outstanding  accounts, 
notes,  etc.,  in  fact  any  legitimate  claim. 
We  can  collect  them.   Big  talk  perhaps,  but 

that's  the          Well,  enough  said. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 

LAND  OWNERS 

Needing  a  foreman  or  manager  will  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  a  satisfactory  man  by  addressing 
this  office.  Address  "Irrigation,"  care  Rural  Press. 


Stands  at  the  Head 

There  Is  no  uncertain  round  in  what  this  man  has 
to  say  about  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

V.   t  .  -  ur,  Mi"a.  Nov.  17,1009. 

IT-  B.  3.  Kmdftll  Co., 

GonUemr-n — Will  70a  kindly  tend  rn«  one  of  Tour  bookl  *D- 
Uu*  1  A  Tr«»tii«  on  tht  B«M  tnd  Hli  M>nmi."  Mt  cxpn- 
In  it  t.  a  thftt  '       .  1        ■  .  »-    .  Cur*       »  llnlmftot  for 

nftn  or  bmt  tfanda  at  th*  htaJ.    I  bftvo  me  1  ftnd  t—u  It  tiled 
3uoc«iiruil?  »il  of  • '  .-> 

Very  truly  yoori,    0.  W.  lUBMSKt. 

Thousands  of  men  report  equally  (food  or  superior 
results  from  it*  use.  Price,  (1,  six  for  %b.  As  a  llnl- 
11  m  ■  nt  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal  Ask  your  druff- 
grist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise 
on  tbe  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EHOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


f\  s  k.  f  o  r* 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


A  Constant  Force  — 

'^-j  on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
^■"■ough  agitating-  of  the  mixture,  all 
from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  v.  it.-  n  pear  and  attaches 
ny  shape  supply  tank.    Raves  t!>% 
of  liquid  and  half  the  lab^r  or 
Derating.     High  pressure 
11 1  ou  gh    com  pressed   al  r— 
enough  to  keep  two 
point  Vcrmorel 
nozzles  go- 
ing. Only 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzle*. 
Vritefor  free  booklets. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  Co. 
  Champaign,  III. 


Because : 


»•  b.T,  tb.  t»it  sad  .bnp.it  Irwa, 

*  '  '      ,    ::"  (fid  th.  chMp.lt   .  I  ■  t    W.  »n 

k&ldomU.th.b.ltg.wMilJsonMrtb.  4b. p.  (Hieut)  Cut.  2  fJOO 
ft.  .  d.T.  All  ill,!.  E>l»a.ri.  Bhln«l.  HI1U  tad  r.lr.r.  with  our  p.*. 
.r,tV.,l.M.Fri«tl<«F..d;  Pott.1,1. Orlndlo,  Mill,,  w.ut  Hb.li, 
UU>MIMi,.u.  Oure.uloflbowi.il.  SwdforlL  Low.it MU uv 
D.  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Boi  208.  Atlanta,  Ca. 
a— a^  I  M  Liberty  SI..  Wow  York..  — .a— 


Independent 


An 
ele- 

gam  Fountain  Pen 

to  every  purchaser   of   our   interesting  book— 

FIFTY-THREE  MONEY-MAKING  SCHEMES. 

Price  (l.oo.  Make  all  remittances  by  P.  O.  money 
order,  express  order,  or  stamps.  PAUL  W.  UEKRY 
CO.,  104  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 


A  KEY 

to  larger  profits 


THE 


US 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Dairyman,    why  be 
satisfied  with  small 
profits  when  a  U.  S.  Separator  will  make 
them  large?  You  can  make  twenty=five 
per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  more  any 
way  and  many  have  doubled  their 
income  by  buying  a  U.  S. 

Write  for  Catalogues. 

r"e  have  the  following  transfcrpoints  :    Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City. 
Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

35o 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pricet. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 
a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 

We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.  It  is  called  the  low.  Dairy 
Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated- not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  its  bow)  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Clow ■st  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1    250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to* 400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3   460  to  5u0  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—650  lo  700  lbs.  Capacity 

A  flodern  Up-to-Date  Hachine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

\6  &  18  Drumm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.   Stock  for  sale. 


THE   SAN  GABRIEL   VALLEY   HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland-Chinas  won  10  premiums  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1903;  won  gold  and  silver 
medal.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  R.  McCaslin  & 
Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor  57856,  a  prize  winner  1903  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  $2  per 

set,  $5  per  50.  White  Leghorns  $1  per  set,  $5  per 
100.  Cockerels 82.50.  W.  S.  Childs,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Pet.aluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON S-Farmers'  fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.   W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 


BARKED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN,  Cottonwood  Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  845.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Miporcsw.  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  82  up.  Eggs  in  season,  82  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 


Poultry  Supplies 


of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31 ,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs of  Pad flc 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


BJOTMAIL 

Savings,  large  and  small,  show  aston- 
ishing growth  when  placed  in  fertile 
ground. 

Our  method  of  Banking  by  Mail 
affords  an  absolutely  safe,  convenient 
and  simple  method  of  placing  your 
money  in  our  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  no  matter  where  you  live.  We  pay 

A%  INTEREST 

compound  semi  -  annually  on  ANY 
AMOUNT  FROM  ONE  DOLLAR  UP. 
This  offers  the  best  form  of  safe  invest- 
ment and  the  largest  rate  of  interest. 

Our  immense  capital    and  strong 
official  board  guarantee  security. 
THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO.,  Capital,  81,- 
500,000,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
"The  City  of  Banks." 

Write  for  free  booklet 
No.12, "Banking  by  Mail" 


WHATSOEVER  A  MAN 
SOWETrt  THAT  ALSO 
SHALL  HE  REAP-' 


4z 


EMPIRE  KING" 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
-^S?  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A£ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles',  Cal. forma. 


SPRAYING-*™ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   finest  optical 
glass.    Will  not  rust.   Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOOOE  OPTICAL  CO., 
•2  11  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Et,'s.'s  $2.0(1,  express  prepaid.  White  fantai) 
pigeons.    HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego.  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  mal.es  Bne 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity. Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMfl,  CrtL, 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 


MILES  Of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   &  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


To  All  Creditors 

Who  have  outstanding  notes,  bills,  claims  of  any 
nature  whatsoever:   We  want  them  for  collection. 

We  can  put  money  in  your  pocket.  Try  us.  Send 
your  claims  at  once. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
Suite  18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


NO  HUMBUG  ■  Brighton's 

Bwine  V ,  Stock  Mirbr  ud  Ctlf  Dchorner.  Stop* 
from  rooting.    Mtkei48  different  «tr  mvki.  E 
Horni.  Prlcatl.M.  8end$l  for  trl»).  If  ltiulU.ieod  t>»l 
Uoo.  PttM  Mil  6, 1902.   Hoc        Calf  Bolder  only  76o. 

GEORGE  BOOS,  Mfr.f  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA, 


PRAYAN0WHITEWA5H  PUMPS °F  all  kinds 
in\R0YAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

ffitl  EASY  TO  OPERATE  •         .  ^ 

IUndardSpRWPump^  j^g 


.HAS NO  COMPEAR 


B^l^^sSoSE^ZZLES  ETC.  ^^^^^^["f^) 

<£j    .        SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILED  FREE.         <te_  ]}J|lyr>  V  W  Yi '  V/ 

l^WOODIN  &LITTLE  312-314  MARKET  ST.SAN  FRMMCO,  CAL. 


[ELATERITE  IS  MINERAL  RUBBER.] 

YOU  MAY  INTEND  BUILDING  or  find  it  necessary  to  REPLACE  A  WORN-OUT  ROOF 

ELATERITE  ROOFING 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OP  SHINGLES,  TIN,  IRON,  TAR  AND  GRAVEL,  and  all  prepared  roof- 
ings. 

For  flat  and  steep  surfaces,  gutters,  valleys,  etc.  Easy  to  lay.  Tempered  for  all  climates.  Reason- 
able in  cost.   Sold  on  merit.  Guaranteed. 

It  will  pay  to  ask  for  prices  and  information. 

THE    ELATERITE    ROOFING  CO., 

713    market    Street,    San  Francisco. 


LOS  ANGELES  BYRNE  BUILDING. 

SEATTLE  AKCADE  BUILDING. 


PORTLAND  WORCESTER  BUILDING  . 

SPOKANE  ZIEGLEK  LUILDING  . 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 


This  harness  is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Enables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  whilo  cultivating. 
Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
Vhiffletrees  find  traces.  Handiest  of  larm  equipments.  Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  season.  L-iuiorsed  liy  users  everywhere.  Write 
today  for  full  information.   Agents  wanted. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco, Cal. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Who  ever  Baw  a  square  hen's  nest?  We  imitate  Nature's  way  in  the  "Iowa 
Round  Incubator."  As  result,  there  are  no  half  heated  corners— no 
superheated  centre  draughts— no  chilling  or  overheating  eggs.  Buy  a 
Round  Incubator,  the  Iowa,  and  get  big  per  cent  batches.  Directions 
Simple.   Ask  now  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  242,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 


Pasteur  Vaccine  Co 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


./V1ANUF3CTURED  BY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


in ^\ Triors  A  L  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

W/OOri  ninp  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
yyyjyJLJ      f^lI^L,.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal 


PATENTS. 
We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(KHtabllHhfHl  I860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal..  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
a  special  session  at  its  hall  on  Satur- 
day. 

The  committee  on  parcel  post  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  reported. 
The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Grange 
and  the  Secretary  requested  to  send 
copies  to  Congressman  Daniel  and  Sen- 
ator Perkins,  requesting  them  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  postal  matters. 

Favorable  reports  were  made  on 
twelve  applications  for  the  degrees,  all 
of  whom  were  elected,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  requested  to  notify  all  to  be 
present  on  Saturday,  Feb.  6th,  to  re- 
ceive the  degrees. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  reported  the  sad 
and  sudden  death  of  Bro.  Charles  W. 
p]mery,  Past  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange.  The  members  of  Tulare 
G  range  heard  the  account  with  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  and  regret,  and  passed 
resolutions  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
for  Sister  Emery. 

This  being  a  special  meeting,  no  dis- 
cussions were  had,  but  copies  of  the 
printed  programme  of  subjects  for  the 
next  six  months  were  distributed 
among  the  members.  J.  T. 


To  the  Editor: — The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Tulare  Grange  was  largely  at- 
tended, all  officers  being  present  except 
the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Brother  Tuohy, 
who  was  ill. 

After  transacting  general  business  a 
recess  for  lunch  was  declared.  After 
returning  to  the  hall  the  first  and  sec- 
ond degrees  were  beautifully  and  im- 
pressively conferred  on  a  class  of  11. 

Master  Stiles  read  the  Brownlow 
good  road  bill,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Brothers  P.  Fowler,  Cottle 
and  Tuohy  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  bill  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Several  questions  were  given  to  mem- 
bers to  write  upon  for  the  next  meet- 
ing; one  candidate  elected  to  become 
a  member.  The  first  and  second  de- 
grees will  be  conferred  on  those  candi- 
dates who  were  absent  on  February 
20th.  The  music  and  songs  were  all 
that  need  be  desired.  This  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  meeting 
for  a  long  time.  Tulare  Grange  intends 
o  keep  her  light  burning.      E.  C.  S. 


Milk  for  Paint. 


A  use  to  which  skim  milk,  sour  milk, 
buttermilk,  or  even  whole  milk,  is  not 
often  put  is  paint  making,  yet  this 
product  of  the  dairy  makes  possibly  one 
of  the  most  enduring  paints  for  barns 
and  outbuildings.  It  costs  little  more 
than  whitewash,  provided  no  great 
value  is  attached  to  the  milk,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  for  all  kinds  of 
rough  work  it  does  not  serve  all  the 
purposes  and  more  of  the  ready-mixed 
paint,  or  even  prime  lead  and  paint 
mixed  in  the  best  linseed  oil.  It  is 
made,  and  no  more  than  can  be  used 
each  day  should  be  prepared.  To  make 
it,  stir  into  a  gallon  of  milk  about  three 
pounds  of  Portland  cement  and  add 
sufficient  Venetian  red  paint  powder 
to  impart  a  good  color.  Any  other  col- 
ored paint  powder  may  as  well  be  used. 
The  milk  will  hold  the  paint  in  suspen- 
sion, but  the  cement,  being  very  heavy, 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  it  becomes 
necessary  to  keep  the  mixture  well 
stirred  with  a  paddle.  This  feature  of 
the  stirring  is  the  only  drawback  to 
the  paint,  and  its  efficiency  depends 
upon  the  administering  a  good  coating 
of  cement.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  its 
application  to  untrustworthy  or  care- 
less help.  Six  hours  after  painting 
this  paint  will  be  as  immovable  and  un- 
affected by  water  as  oil  paint  one 
month  old.  Buildings  twenty  years  old 
painted  in  this  manner  have  the  wood 
well  preserved. 

This  mixture,  with  a  little  extra  of 
the  cement  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  daubed  on,  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible paint  for  trees  where  large  limbs 
have  been  pruned  or  sawed  off. 


WHEELS 

•-FARM  WAGONS 

any  mize  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire,  flub*  to  fit  any  mxle. 
>  1>  I  ark*  in  it  h'a  bills  to  pay, 

o  tiree  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  ateel  wbeeia  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onr  catalogue 
tell*  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 
Empire Hffr,  Co., Box    04  .Qaincy.Ill. 


IT'S  AN  ACTUAL  FACT 

that  Page- Wire  Is  twice  as  strong  as  common  wire  of 

the  same  size.  Try  It,  and  prove  it. 

PAGE  WOVtN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


MASON'S  a&CATt 

I  t«Tf  r>*r«  )«•■»•« 
ROvt(r-J«iM2-Woj 


'  J  >  -J  %  V  ^ 

.  CREAH  Of-  PCRfECTION 
«"  iHtsyj"  wining.  o«jc 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 


LAWN  FENCE 


beautifully  built.  Ask  lor  our 
Special  FRlifc  Catalog  which 
will  save  yuu  money. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Waukegan,  III. 
Holly,  Mich.     Cleveland,  O. 


WIR 


FENC 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  V I  RON  WORKS 

19  rp«»ioNTST  s»Nrw«ctsre 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries,  15.00  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips.  $15.00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal, 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS, 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  B>. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l.ar'e st  Nur.cry.     OTHERS  FAIL 


CJ4PK 

/|||/l-'rint  Book  Tree.  Heiultof78yc 

STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Hunlsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


PURE  OREGON  BURBANK 

DHTATHCC  Grown  from  carefully  se- 
r\J  I  n  I  UtO.  lected  seed,  on  upland;  $1 
per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  CHAS.  W.  BUELL, 
Sheridan,  Oregon.    R.  V.  D  No.  1. 


BLUE  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 
Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  Insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.    VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBREE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

A  tU:T 40  years  of  expmiiienti>ii.'Riid  N-stingall  notable 
wletiesot  watermelon!,  wetiowrevoiiuut'iid  e8p.-ii-iiiy 

"VaMfcrawMt"  lur  home  usi-  ami   raid"  f,,i  l,ofl! 

honir  and  market.  We  think  ttuy  are  the  heat  obtainable. 

 :>  I»l*r  in  silver.   ;.|  ixi  papers.  The  pun-haser 

v,  hi)  twiws  the  largest  melon  i.r  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  ot  our  cross  sales  of  seeds  of  tliat 
variety.    <  nullum  Wrap  your  silver  In  a  little  iiatier. 
and  write  your  name  anil  P,  O.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


PLACER  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

pCArifCC  FOR  EASTERN 
rEii.L.llE.3  SHIPMENT. 

TRIUMPH.  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  and  sells  for 
more  on  the  Eastern  markets  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. Ripens  with  the  last  of  Alexanders  and  the 
tirst  of  Hale  s  Early.   Good  bearer. 

ELBERTA.  Superior  to  all  other  mid-summer  Free- 
stones for  Eastern  shipment.  Large,  oval  and  uni- 
form size.  Color,  golden  yellow.  Sure  and  prolific 
and  no  split  pits.   One  of  the  best  for  profit. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 
PEACHES.  PLUMS.  ALMONDS,  CHERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

Submit  Your  Wants;  We  Will  Save  You  Money! 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  Newcastle.  Cal. 


CnTIf  von  are  In  need  of  fresh  and  reltabto 
9KKns.nl  VKUKT A II I.R. FLOWER,  or  FIELD, 
and  PLANTS  on  which  yu  can  dc  pend,  1 1  will 
be  to  your  advantage  loaend  for  our 

♦  NEW  CATALOCUE.  ♦ 

Mailed  free  on  appll  cation.  Addr<-H«  8<>vill. 
Vincent  &  Co.,  <>ai  Sau«  uie  Street 
San  Fraueisco.  Cal. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved 
Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  Plantia 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 
Rockliu,  Cal. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges.  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAIND  LEMON 

la  yours  for  the  askir.c 
It  treats  on  planting,  cult.* 
vating,  pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
halt-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAli. 


BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress-Transplanted  in  Boxes. ' 

WRITE  FOK  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINH0LDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale,  DARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
first-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOU  AN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
W/  rite,    'o  r  Prices! 


Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

3041  Baker  Street.  San  Francisco. 

PLANT  THE  WORLD-FAMED 
FIG  OF  COMMERCE,  the 

Lob  Ingir  Smyrna* 

This  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  8,  en- 
titled "The  Fig,  Its  History,  Culture  and  Curing." 
This  is  the  variety  that  excels  all  others  for  drying 
purposes. 

GOOD  STOCKY  TREES  26c  EACH.  OR  $15  PER  100. 

Buy  direct  from  us  or  from  our  agents  and  get 

trees  from  the  original  Smyrna  trees. 
History  of  the  fig  sent  free  on  application. 
Sample  of  the  fruit  bv  mail,  50c. 

MAYWOOD  COLONY  NURSERY, 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop.        CORNING,  CAL. 


 ESTABLISHED    IQ6  =5.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ol  the  Loganberry.  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  ol  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

Ulrlt  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  J  J J>J-jfij*J*j**j*j* WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  In  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


BEST    PRUNE  DIP. 
POWDERED  »8%  CAUSTIC  SODA 
PI' RE  POTAHW. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Muir. 

ALMOND  ,  L  X.  L.,  Non  Pareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  ,  French  and  Sugar. 
COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 
APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRESNO  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


Grow  a  Full  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines. 

We  Have  an  Exceptional  Fine  Lot  of 

Almond  and  Apricot  Trees, 

ALL  VARIETIES. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

F\  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 
FRESNO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  l  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

VA/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^.^  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTM  BLISHEO    18  7  6, 


i  Nursery 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


APR 

 AN 


iaOTTPFFS! 

ON  D    ■  L.*J. 

NORTHERN  GROW/IN! 

FULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

i  ':i  talogue  Freel 

REGISTERED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


THE  FIRST 
COST  OF  A  TREE 
IS  A  MINOR 
MATTER. 


TREES  AND  VINES 

OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR  SALE. 

Our  stock  of  all  varieties  is  large,  thrifty  and  very  uniform. 
We  exercise  great  care,  not  only  in  growing  hut  in  handling 
our  trees  in  the  nursery,  salesyard  and  packing  house,  which 
insures  planters  the  hest  stock.    TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Large  Illustrated  General  Nursery  Catalogue  Mailed  for  5c  Postage. 


d 


BOX  18. 


(PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00.) 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GROWERS  SHOULD  PLANT 

CALIMYRNA  TREES 

Because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  commer- 
cial success.  Because  this  is  the  only  fig  that  is  Ht  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  truth  about  this  great  fig  in- 
dustry can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Smyrna  Fig 
at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding;  8?  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Sent  postpaid  for  25c .  Mr.  Roeding  has  the 
only  bearing  Calimynia  tig  orchard  in  the  U.  S.  Sample 
box  of  dried  figs  (the  product  of  this  orchard)  can  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  20c  postage. 


BE  SURE 
SEAL  SHOWN 
HERE  IS  ON 
YOUR  TREES. 


Berry  Plants 

STRAWBERRY{mraaTddvw.ne. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 
RED  RASPBERRY  (Cuthbert), 
"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.   Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CAL 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


BURR  ELL'S 


SEEDS 

Carefully  selected  for  critical  planters. 

Not  HOW  CHEAP  but  HO\A/  GOOD. 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Planters'  Guide  FREE. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mention  this  paper. 


rPEAS  FROM  PUGBT  SOUND* 

The  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  erow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  hrlped  us  to  develop  some  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  axe  fax  in  a.d v^nce  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas,  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER.: 
We  will  send  1  ounce  of  each  of  three  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  for  1  O  cts.   Send  your  order  today. 

LILLY.  BOGARDUS  <&  CO..  Depf   s.  Seattle  on  the  Sound. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 

Uhapter.  Vhavt 

I  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.                   „      ,  ,,   „  XXII. 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

I\i .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

VI  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

VIII.  The  Nursery.  XXX. 

IX.  Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

X.  Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIII. 

XIII.  Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

XVII.  The  Aprioot.  XXXVII. 

XVIII.  The  Cherry.  XXXV III. 

XIX.  The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

XX.  The  Nectarine.  XL. 


er. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avooado,  Etc.,  Etc 
Berries  and  Currants. 
Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
Fruit    Cannlrf     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
Injurious  insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees  ana  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


IkSALZER'S 
|p  FARM 
SEED  NOVELTIES 


Salzer's  National  Oats. 

Most  prolific  Oats  on  earth.  The 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, says:  "Salzer's  Oats  are  the 
best  out  of  over  four  hundred  sorts 
tested  by  us."  This  gratid  Oat 
yielded  in  Wisconsin  150  bu.,  Ohio 
187  bu.,  Michigan  231  bu.,  Missouri 
255  bu.,and  North  Dakota  310  bu.  per 
acre,  and  will  positivelydoaswell  by 
you.   Try  it,  sir.  and  be  convinced. 

A  Few  Sworn  to  Yields. 

Salzer's  Beardless  Barley,  121  bu.  per  A. 
Salter's  lloiuebuiluer  Corn,  304  bu.  perl. 
Salter's  big  Four  Oals,  250  bu.  per  A. 
Salter's  New  National  Oats,  310  bn.  perl. 
Salter's  Potatoes.  73ft  liu.  per  A. 
Salzer's  Onions,  1,000  bu.  per  A. 
All  of  our  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
pedigree  stock,  bred  right  up  to  big  yields. 

Salzer's  Speltz  (Emmer). 

Greatest  cereal  wonder  of  the  age.  It  is 
not  coi  n  nor  wheat,  nor  rye,  nor  barley ,  nor 
oats,  hut  a  golden  combination  of  them  all, 
yielding  80  bu.  or  grain  anil  4  tons  of  rich 
straw  hay  per  acre.  Greatest  stock  food  on 
earth.  Docs  web  every  where. 

Salzer's  Million  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  on  earth.  Editors  and 
College  Professors  and  Agricultural  Lecturers 

£ raise  it  without  stint;  yields  H  tons  of  rich 
ay  and  lots  of  pasture  besides,  per  acre. 

Salzer's  Teosinte. 

Salzer's  Teosinte  produces  113  rich,  juicy, 
sweet,  leafy  stocks  from  one  kernel  of  seed,  14 
feet  high  in  90  days;  yielding  fully  60 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  doing  , 
well  everywhere,  iiast,  West,  South 
or  North. 

Grasses  and  Clovers. 

Only  large  growers  of  grasses  and 
clovers   for   seed   In  America. 
Operate  over  6,ooo  acres.  Our 
seeds  are  warranted.   We  make 
a  great  specialty  of  Grasses  an 
Clovers,  Fodder  Plants,  Corn,! 
tatoes.t  mions,  Cabbage, and  all 
sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 


For  10c  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  pa  per,  we 
will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  Including  some 
of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  illus- 
trated catalogue,  for 
but  10c  In  postage 
stamps. 

Send  for  same 
to-day. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO. 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 


SEEDS 

Deserve  your  confi- 
dence. They  have  never 
failed— won't  fall  now. 
Sold  by  all  dealers. 
1904  Seed  Annual 
postpaid,  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  it  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  5»S2£?!SS5 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  C0.,(lnc.)Dewltt,  Ga 
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CHEAPEST  aad  BEST  TREES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  50  feet  of  Sugar  Prune 
and  Climax  Plum  wood  from  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
for  $300.  These  splendid  fruits  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience.  The  Climax  is  earlier  than  and  as 
good  as  the  Wickson.  The  Sugar  Prune  produces 
30  to  30's  to  the  pound  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful  and  luscious 
table  fruit.  It  topped  the  Eastern  markets  in  1003 
whenever  sold  in  competition  with  the  best  or  other 
California  prunes.  I  offer  for  sale  Sugar  Prune  and 
Climax  trees  propagated  from  these  original  Bur- 
bank  buds. 

My  Bartlett  Pear  buds  are  taken  from  standard 
tree's  brought  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1856 
by  the  late  C.  VV.  Heed.  These  old  trees  stand  on 
the  river  banks  opposite  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
and  are  the  most  proline  bearers  imaginable.  Any 
trees  propagated  from  these  buds  will  be  hardier 
and  heavier  bearers  than  those  taken  from  ordinary 
trees  or  from  nursery  stock. 
These  variet  irs  and  all  ot  hers  wholesale  or  retail 
CHARLKS  WESLEY  REEL), 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  laud  to  homeseekers.   We  have  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  in  California. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  20-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 

Fruit  i  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  L  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VILLE.  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M,  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 


3H 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


f  HFAP  DATP^  California.  Washington, 
lErAVf  I  Oreqon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goodseither  toor  from  the  above  Slates.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Farming  with  Brains. 

Every  farmer  should  know  how  to  use  fertilizers.    The  proper  way 

is  descrihed  in  our 

Books  on  Fertilizers,  Sent  Free  on  Application 

A  fertilizer  containing  six  per  cent,  of 

Potash 

is  necessary  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Corn,  Rye  and  Grass. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


.  -  —  • 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOriAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
nURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  MjSSf^±AS^JSS^ 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITK  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  R0EDING, 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Orchard  Lever  "IH  Bar  Harrow  with  Channel  Frame* 

For  orchard  work  we  furnish  guard  rails  on  outer  sides 
to  prevent  injury  to  trees. 

THE  STRONGEST  ORCHARD  HARROW  MADE! 

Hooker  Sc 


\e>  &  18  DRUM/VY  ST..       S/\N  FRANCISCO. 


'atent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  in  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  It)  feet  to  201)0  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH   &  CO 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    W/rtTER  V/V/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

VVATKIt  AND  OIL.  TANKS  ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Neatly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  a  Ided  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex- 
perience 

We  Know  the  Grower's  Re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
Our 
Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing.  fertilizing  and  cov- 
ering is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  ana  widi  h 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Hi  an  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il- 
lustrated free  catalog, 
containing  "How  and 
When  to  Spray"  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Dept  J,  27  Sa bin  St., 

j«:kson,  MICH. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

«-WKITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilgek.  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT.  MICH..  U.S.  A. 


IllflllC'  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  ■llftED 
llHAlW    Post  Hole  &  Well  HUUClI 


r  hardware 


WAN  BKOs.,  III.V.  I  ,      -  I  I.I  \  Mil.  Ill 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  P.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


A  Prize  Winning  Percheron. 


The  portrait  of  the  famous  Percheron 
on  this  page  will  remind  our  older  readers 
of  the  places  of  honor  in  our  publication 
which  the  Oaklawn  horses  occupied  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  excel- 
lence of  our  California  heavy-draft  horses 
is  in  fact  largely  due  to  the  free  patron- 
age which  our  breeders  bestowed  upon 
the  famous  importing  and  breeding  es- 
tablishment of  the  Dunhams  at  Wayne, 
111.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  beauti- 
ful horse  upon  this  page  is  an  exponent 
of  the  fact  that  the  Dunham  name  is  still 
at  the  front,  but  has  gained  worthy  as- 
sociates— for  the  present  firm,  owning 
the  prize  winner  on  this  page  and  many 
others  like  him — is  Dunham,  Fletcher  & 
Coleman  of  Wayne,  111.  Not  quite  like 
him,  perhaps,  for  we  are  assured  that 
the  Percheron  stallion  Pink  stands  to- 
day in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  United  States  the  best 
Percheron  stallion  alive.  Pink  is  a 
black  stallion,  three  years  old,  weight 
2075  pounds,  weighed  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  before  a  throng  of  700 
to  800  students,  and  so  far  has  not 
known  what  defeat  is  in  the  show  ring. 
He  was  imported  by  the  firm  just  men- 
tioned in  November,  1902,  and  first 
shown  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  in  1903, 
where  he  was  first  in  the  three-year-old 
class.  At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  he 
was  first  in  class,  champion  Percheron  stallion 
and  grand  champion,  and  at  the  International,  the 
only  other  time  shown,  he  was  first  in  class  and  cham- 
pion Percheron  stallion.  Such  a  round  of  victories 
has  not  within  our  knowledge  been  marked  up  to  the 
credit  of  any  stallion  of  the  same  age  in  the  history 
of  the  iirst-class  fairs  of  this  country. 

Pink  is  a  beautifully  bred  horse.  His  sire,  Vic- 
toria, is  by  Besigue,  son  of  Brilliant  III,  he  by  Fene- 


Prize  Winning  Percheron  Stallion  Pink,  Owned  by  Dunham,  Fletcher  &  Coleman,  Wayne,  111. 


Ion,  and  so  on  down  the  well-known  pedigree,  while 
his  dam,  Odalisque,  was  by  Volcan,  son  of  Bien- 
Eveille,  he  by  Voltaire,  son  of  old  Brilliant.  It  is  a 
peculiar  fact  that  Brilliant  III,  Fenelon,  Bien-Eveille, 
Voltaire  and  Brilliant  1271  were  all  imported  by  the 
late  Mark  W.  Dunham,  the  founder  of  Oaklawn  Farm, 
and  they  were  certainly  among  the  highest  priced 
stallions  of  the  breed  ever  brought  to  this  country  by 
that  famous  importer.    At  the  Iowa  Agricultural 


College,  where  Pink  was  led  forth  as  a  model  of  the 
Percheron,  Prof.  J.  W.  Kennedy  scored  him  at  97 J 
points,  or  10  points  higher  than  any  other  stallion 
ever  publicly  scored  there.  Pink  will  be  shown  by 
his  owners  at  St.  Louis  this  summer. 


Wonderful  Stalagmitic  Formation. 


We  seldom  undertake  to  discuss  underground  af- 
fairs, but  the  formation  shown  in  the  adjacent  pic- 
ture is  so  strikingly  strange  and  beautiful  that  we 
have  a  word  for  it.  Tt  is  interesting  that  as  consid- 
erable excavations  are  made  in  the  process  of  mining 
there  are  formed  in  the  chambers  thus  created  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  crystal  affairs  which  are  found 
in  natural  caves  nearer  the  surface.  It  is  also  true 
that  natural  caves  are  found  in  deep  mines.  Thir- 
teen hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  Mexican 
mine,  where  the  photograph  shown  herewith  was 
made,  there  was  found  a  cave  of  oval  shape  which  in 
some  places  measures  as  much  as  450  feet  in  diameter 
and  100  feet  high.  The  great  cave  in  Parcionera  is 
said  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  Chihuahua 
Cathedral  without  a  spire  touching  the  roof  or  walls. 
Similar  caves  are  found  in  other  mines.  Some  of 
them  are  wholly  natural,  while  others  are  the  result 
of  the  extraction  of  massive  ore  bodies  in  mining 
operations.  The  illustration  shows  the  formation  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  one  of  the  mines. 


Wonderful  Crystal  Formation  in  a  Mexican  Mine. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  of  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  California  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  It  is  a  very  neat  pamphlet, 
well  edited  and  printed,  and  will  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent medium  of  communication  among  qualified  vet- 
erinarians and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  other  fel- 
lows. The  publication  is  by  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  State  Association.  Dr.  U.  A.  Archibald  of 
Oakland  is  editor  and  Dr.  E.  .1.  Crcely  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  business  manager.  The  publication  makes  a 
good  start. 
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The  Week. 

Rains  have  continued  with  but  slight  intermission 
since  our  last  issue,  and  rainfall  figures  in  the 
central  and  northern  part  of  the  State  are  becoming 
all  that  the  driest  heart  could  wish — in  fact,  in  the 
upper  counties  there  is  arising  a  question  as  to  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  The  extreme  south  had  not 
participated  in  the  dispensation  up  to  Tuesday  even- 
ing, but  there  seems  plenty  of  both  time  and  water 
left  for  that  part  of  the  State  to  realize  on  its  great 
expectations.  California  as  a  whole  is  apparently  all 
right  for  great  products  in  1004  and  there  will  be  a 
great  many  more  people  to  plant  and  gather  them 
than  ever  before,  for  the  tide  of  desirable  immigra- 
tion continues  full. 

While  the  war  problem  in  Asia  increases  day 
by  day  in  danger  of  wide  extension  and  the 
involving  of  many  peoples  in  addition  to  the 
original  combatants,  the  opportunities  for  the 
victories  of  peace  are  expanding  on  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
Tuesday  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  new  republic  o' 
Panama,  by  which  the  long-desired  inter-oceanic 
canal  will  be  realized.  The  advantages  to  this  coast 
of  this  cut-off  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  to  Europe 
have  been  so  fully  anticipated  that  little  remains  to 
be  said  when  the  preparations  are  complete.  A  word 
of  sentiment  will  do  well,  as  all  the  heavier  things 
have  been  said,  and  this,  of  course,  we  gain  from  the 
French,  and  is  found  in  a  telegram  which  M.  Benau 
Varilla,  the  Minister  of  Panama,  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  President  Amador  of  the  republic  of 
Panama  : 

The  Senate  has  ratified  the  Hay- Varilla  treaty. 
This  great  historical  fact  insures  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  canal  and  the  protection  of  the  Panama 
republic.  It  crowns  my  laborious  campaign  of  fif- 
teen years  on  the  political  and  diplomatic  fields  to 
save  the  honor  of  the  great  French  conception,  as  I 
had  previously  saved  its  life  on  the  technical  field 
after  four  years  of  warfare  in  the  isthmus  against 
insuperable  obstacles.  While  defending  the  great 
French  enterprise,  almost  killed  by  falsehood  and 
calumny,  I  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  French  citizen, 
defending  a  great  moral  interest  of  France.  This 
excludes  all  ideas  of  material  remuneration.  There- 
fore, I  request  the  government  of  the  republic  of 
Panama  to  withhold  the  salary  of  my  office.  It 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  by  the  grateful  republic  of  Panama  to 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  great  Frenchman,  whose 
genius  has  consecrated  its  territory  to  the  progress 
of  the  world  for  the  honor  of  Panama  and  the  glory 
of  France  and  of  the  United  States. 

And  with  keen  American  appreciation  we  reflect 
the  lofty  sentiment :  Hooray  for  De  Lesseps  and 
the  last  ditch  from  which  Varilla  has  saved  his  mem- 
ory! It  does  not  sound  quite  as  well,  but  it  means 
the  same  thing. 


Speculative  wheat  has  naturally  responded  to  the 
war  reports,  which  indicate  that  the  conflict  is  not 
likely  to  end  soon.  But  the  boom  of  the  end  of  last 
week  reacted  Tuesday  and  recovered  partly  Wednes- 
day. Spot  wheat  is  50  cents  and  upward  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  Little  is  doing,  however;  no  clearances 
and  only  one  charter  for  barley  at  15s  to  Europe,  and 
wheat  for  stiffening  at  12s  6d.  Spot  barley  is  no  bet- 
ter than  a  week  ago  and  speculative  barley  is  a  li  tie 
weaker  and  lower  than  then.  Oats  are  steady.  Corn 
higher  and  rye  is  firm.  The  speculative  buying  of 
beans  continues  and  they  are  firm  all  around.  Bran 
is  barely  steady,  middlings  are  in  light  stock,  while 
rolled  .barley  and  corn  are  higher.  Hay  is  unchanged, 
with  a  firm  tone,  and  some  fancy  going  above  quota- 
tions. Fine  beef  also  goes  above  quotations  some- 
times, medium  hogs  in  good  demand  and  other 
meats  firm  and  unchanged.  Butter  is  weak  and 
lower.  Cheese  is  demoralized,  except  fancy  new, 
in  a  small  way.  Eggs  are  in  good  demand,  but 
storage  buyers  are  trying  for  lower  prices.  Poultry 
is  very  firm  and  receipts  light.  Speculators  are 
pushing  up  potatoes,  which  are  firm,  and  in 
fact  almost  too  promising.  Onions  are  strong 
and  in  light  supply.  Strictly  fancy  large  Navels 
are  still  wanted  at  fair  prices;  others  go  low,  but 
the  movement  is  considerable.  The  better  lem- 
ons are  firmer  as  limes  are  high.  Apples  are  as  be- 
fore. Dried  fruit  on  the  whole  is  in  good  shape,  the 
stock  being  chiefiy  raisins  and  prunes.  Heavy  ship- 
ments of  the  latter  are  still  in  progress.  One 
steamer  took  over  200,0011  pounds  for  Europe;  108,- 
000  pounds  for  Belgium,  61,000  pounds  for  Holland 
and  30,000  pounds  for  Germany.  There  is  specula- 
tive demand  for  almonds,  which  are  firm  at  current 
rates.  Walnuts  are  cleaned  up.  Honey  is  quiet; 
some  extracted  is  going  Ea-t  both  by  rail  and  ship, 
but  comb  is  in  oversupply.  Hops  are  still  held  high 
and  little  doing.  There  is  little  wool  here  and  distant 
markets  are  in  good  shape. 

Quite  a  commercial  teapot-tempest  has  been  rag- 
ing in  San  Francisco  during  the  last  fortnight  over 
the  selling  of  flowers  on  the  curbstones  and  a  little 
traffic,  which  most  people  looked  upon  as  an  unique 
feature  of  San  Francisco  and  in  every  way  delightful, 
has  been  found  to  transgress  great  commercial  prin- 
ciples. The  reut-paying  florists  claim  that  it  infringes 
upon  their  rights  to  have  unlicensed  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  people  peddling  cut-rate  flowers  on 
the  streets,  and  thus  enjoying  trade  which  otherwise 
would  come  to  their  counters.  Probably  they  are 
technically  right  and  entitled  to  protection  against 
curbstone  traffic  so  long  as  it  is  unauthorized  by  the 
city;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  people  and  the  de- 
sires of  all  non-commercial  classes  are  in  favor  of  the 
freest  possible  traffic  in  flowers  and  the  fullest  possi- 
ble adornment  of  streets  with  them,  so  long  as 
convenience  of  those  who  use  the  streets  is  not 
impaired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  arranged  as  proposed  by  the 
Merchant's  Association  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
that  the  city  establish  free  flower  markets  at  certain 
designated  points,  to  be  known  as  "the  free  flower 
markets  of  San  Francisco."  These  will  be  widely 
scattered  through  the  business  parts  of  the  city,  and 
if  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  about  ten  authorized 
flower  markets  instead  of  one,  as  at  present.  This 
does  not  seem  to  approve  of  the  views  of  the  flower- 
store  people,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  suit  the  people, 
and  will  bring  flowers  into  hands  and  homes  which 
would  never  receive  them  from  a  flower  store.  It 
would  seem  as  though  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
high-class  florists  to  enjoy  a  trade  to  which  they  are 
scarcely  entitled  and  still  to  allow  the  curbstone 
traffic  in  cheap  blooms  to  proceed  to  any  extent. 
Flowers  are  naturally  too  free  a  blessing  to  be  re- 
stricted by  any  retail  interests.  Both  high  toned 
and  humble  traffic  should  proceed,  and  the  more 
people  see  flowers  the  more  they  will  learn  to  ex- 
change money  for  them. 

We  had  a  sight  the  other  day  of  the  correspond, 
ence  relating  to  the  proposition  to  allow  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  scant  pastures  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  how  much  an 
attentive  Governor  may  have  to  do  with  a 
single  one  of  the  many  matters  which  press  upon 
his  attention.  This  question  of  removing  the  quar- 
antine line  involved  national  and  State  considera- 


tions, and  Governor  Pardee  pursued  it  with  his 
usual  penetration  and  assiduity.  The  correspond- 
ence included  about  forty  different  letters  and  tele- 
grams, all  of  which  had  to  be  read  or  written  with 
full  understanding  of  obscure  facts  and  bearings,  and 
the  whole  transaction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
Governor  and  testifies  to  his  painstaking  service  of 
public  interests. 

And  now  the  rhubarb  growers  are  out  for  co-oper- 
ative transaction  of  their  own  business,  for  the  expe- 
rience of  previous  years  has  shown  that  the  present 
way  of  disposing  of  crops  results  in  either  no  profits 
or  a  loss  to  the  farmers.  Nearly  all  the  acreage  in 
the  San  Lorenzo  section  of  Alameda  county  will  grow 
rhubarb  for  the  co-operative  company.  Six  hundred 
and  five  acres  has  been  already  contracted  for,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  rest  will  soon  be  secured. 
The  idea  is  to  hire  agents,  inspectors,  bookkeepers, 
and  to  have  all  produce  sold  f.  o.  b.  at  San  Lorenzo, 
where  it  is  believed  the  warehouses  will  be  located 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Walnut  Blight  and  Nursery  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — I  supposed  there  would  be  more 
danger  of  getting  the  walnut  blight  by  buying  trees 
at  the  south  than  at  the  north,  but  they  tell  me  there 
is  blight  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  I  would  prefer  the 
southern  California  varieties  of  the  walnut  as  better 
suited  to  our  conditions,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  intro- 
duce the  blight  if  I  can  avoid  it.  What  do  you  think- 
about  it? — Planter,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

There  is  probably  little  doubt  but  what  you  are 
more  liable  to  introduce  the  walnut  disease  on  nursery 
stock  from  southern  California  than  from  the  central 
California  nurseries,  because,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  disease  has  cropped  out  here  and  there  all  over 
the  State  and  has  been  known  for  a  good  many  years, 
there  are  so  few  walnut  orchards  and  they  are  so 
widely  separated  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the 
seed  on  the  nursery  ground  being  affected.  You 
have,  however,  to  calculate  the  matter  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  There  can  be  no  per- 
fect demonstration  of  immunity  when  getting  trees 
from  either  region.  Another  matter  which  you 
should  look  into  would  be  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
varieties  grown  in  southern  California  would  be  so 
good  for  your  planting  as  the  French  varieties  which 
do  better  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  in  the  central  and 
northern  coast  valleys,  where  they  have  been  planted. 
It  is  not  certain  that  your  region  belongs  to  the 
southern  walnut  district.  Of  course  if  you  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  success  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia varieties  in  your  region,  that  puts  the  matter 
beyond  question,  but  the  French  varieties  grafted  on 
to  the  California  walnut  root  are  gaining  popularity 
even  in  southern  California  and  may  possibly  take  the 
precedence  over  the  southern  California  seedling 
trees.  There  are  a  number  of  things  along  this  line 
which  are  not  yet  demonstrated.  We  do  not  know 
any  way  in  which  you  can  absolutely  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  blight  to  a  new  planting,  because  it  is' 
a  bacterial  disease  circulating  in  the  sap  and  we 
doubt  if  any  method  of  dipping  with  a  fungicide  could 
be  sure  to  reach  the  trouble.  If,  however,  you  se- 
lect trees  from  a  district  where  the  planting  is  small 
and  the  blight  practically  unknown  you  have  taken 
all  the  precautions  that  you  can  in  the  matter. 

Peavine  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  common  field  peas  make  a 
forage  or  hay  crop  of  any  value  if  properly  cured  ? 
Will  horses  eat  the  dry  vines  and  at  what  stage  of 
growth  should  they  be  cut  to  secure  the  most  value  ? 
Header,  Corning. 

Peavine  hay  is  often  highly  spoken  of.  To  get  the 
highest  hay  value  the  plant  should  be  cut  before  the 
seed  is  ripe — otherwise  the  fodder  is  dry  and  taste- 
less. Peas  grown  with  oats  and  both  cut  when  the 
oats  are  in  right  condition  for  hay  make  better  for- 
age than  peas  alone;  easier  to  handle  and  more  apt 
to  be  eaten  readily. 

Sheep  Feeding  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  an  inquiry  asking  where 
are  sheep  feeding  stations  in  California  where  sheep 
are  fattened  in  large  numbers  under  cover,  and  hence 
large  quantities  of  sheep  manure  are  made.  If  you 
can  give  us  some  information  on  the  subject,  we 
would  be  pleased. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  no  sheep  feeding  stations  in  California 
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where  sheep  are  found  under  cover.  The  sheep 
manure  deposits  in  California  are  made  in  corrals  in 
the  open  air,  chiefly  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
the  reason  why  the  fertilizer  deposits  in  the  open  air 
compare  favorably  with  similar  deposits  under  cover 
in  humid  climates  is  because  there  is  not  enough  rain- 
fall to  leach  out  the  soluble  contents.  Formerly 
there  were  quite  large  corral  deposits  to  be  had, 
but  recently  sheep  have  been  kept  in  fewer  numbers, 
valley  lands  have  been  used  for  other  purposes  and 
these  old  corral  sites  have  been  largely  cleaned  up. 
We  doubt  if  large  quantities  can  be  secured  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  is 
the  leading  dealer  in  this  material. 

Application  of  Manure. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
of  plowing  an  orchard  as  follows:  Manure  a  strip 
with  barnyard  manure  and  then  plow  it  in,  and  pro- 
ceed in  this  way  until  all  the  orchard  is  plowed, 
using  a  disc  plow.  It  will  take  about  a  year  to  get 
over  it  in  this  way.  Is  it  best  to  plow  or  not? — 
Newcomer,  Redlands. 

Your  proposition  for  manuring  land  continuously, 
a  strip  at  a  time,  as  the  material  may  accumulate,  is 
all  right,  providing  there  is  always  moisture  enough 
present.  It  will  not  do  to  plow  manure  into  the  soil 
during  the  dry  season,  unless  you  use  water  enough 
to  promote  its  decomposition.  Plowing  manure  into 
dry  soil  will  increase  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion and  will  do  harm  to  young  trees  or  vines  which 
may  be  growing  upon  the  land.  Ordinarily,  the 
proper  way  to  handle  barnyard  manure  in  California 
is  to  allow  it  to  dry  as  rapidly  as  possible  during  the 
dry  season,  and  remain  dry  until  the  rains  come; 
then  it  should  be  spread  out  and  plowed  under  in  the 
regular  winter  plowing.  Of  course,  composting  is 
sound  in  principle  in  California  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  use  of  water  to  keep  the  mass 
from  too  rapid  fermentation  and  fire-fanging  render 
composting  impracticable,  as  a  rule,  in  California. 
As  for  plowing  an  orchard,  it  is  generally  considered 
now  that  plowing  once  or  twice  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  desirable  in  breaking  up  any  compacting  or 
hardpan  which  may  come  from  continuous  shallow 
cultivation,  but  plowing  in  the  dry  season  is  not 
desirable.  The  cultivation,  then,  should  be  carried 
on  with  the  idea  of  promoting  looseness  of  the  sur- 
face without  turning  up  moist  earth  to  the  air. 

Grafting  Plums  and  Growing  Spelt. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  your  advice  in  re- 
gard to  grafting  French  prunes  into  Tragedy  plums. 
Can  it  be  done  and  how  will  I  go  at  it  ?  What  kind 
of  grafting  wax  should  I  use  and  where  can  I  get  it  ? 
Also  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Russian 
grain  speitz  and  what  is  it  used  for  ?  Would  it  be 
profitable  to  grow  it  ?  When  should  it  be  sown? — 
Subscriber,  Elk  Grove. 

French  prunes  can  be  readily  grafted  into  Tragedy 
trees  by  ordinary  grafting  methods.  We  cannot 
take  space  to  describe  them.  They  are  given  in  all 
books  on  fruit  growing.  Recipes  for  grafting  wax 
are  also  to  be  found  in  these  treatises,  or  you  can 
buy  excellent  grafting  wax  from  the  seed  stores. 
Spelt  is  a  form  of  wheat  noted  for  hardiness  and 
growing  well  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  where 
finer  wheats  are  winter  killed.  There  is  no  object  in 
growing  it  in  California,  so  far  as  we  know,  though  it 
may  have  hardiness  against  drouth  as  well  as  cold. 
The  seed  has  been  distributed  in  California  quite 
widely.  If  any  reader  thinks  well  of  it  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Acceptability  of  Salt  Bush. 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  our  friends  in  South 
America  writes  that  salt  bush  has  grown  very  well, 
but  that  neither  horses,  cows  nor  donkeys  would 
touch  it.  He  went  so  far  as  to  keep  one  horse  twenty- 
four  hours  without  food,  but  the  horse  apparently 
preferred  to  starve  than  to  eat  a  leaf  of  it.  What 
explanation  can  be  made,  for  the  plant  is  commended 
in  seed  catalogues  as  a  good  forage  plant  ?  Our  cor- 
respondent says,  if  the  cattle  would  only  eat  it,  it 
would  be  most  valuable  in  his  country. — Reader,  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  a  fact  that  salt  bush  is  not  readily  eaten  by 
all  animals;  sheep  take  to  it  most  kindly;  cows  have 
to  learn  to  eat  it,  and  their  use  of  it  depends  very 
much  on  what  else  is  available.  So  far  as  we  know, 
no  one  thinks  of  using  it  for  horses.  Nearly  every 
one  who  offers  salt  bush  seed  for  sale  and  people  who 
plant  it  make  the  mistake  of  giving  the  plant  too 
high  rank  for  forage  purposes.  We  have  only  recom- 


mended it  as  a  plant  for  waste  land — land  which  is 
very  dry  or  pretty  heavily  charged  with  alkali.  We 
have  never  recommended  salt  bush  as  desirable  for 
land  where  better  crops  would  grow.  In  the  Univer- 
sity publications  descriptive  of  salt  bush  differences 
of  opinion  appear  as  to  its  acceptability  to  stock. 
It  seems  as  though  the  appetite  for  it  might  be  ac- 
quired by  some  animals  which  do  not  take  to  it  at 
first,  and,  if  your  South  American  correspondent 
should  experiment  with  it  a  little  more  patiently,  he 
might  find  out  after  all  that  it  was  of  considerable 
value  to  him. 

Australian  Saltbush  Readily  Eradicated. 

To  the  Editor: — In  speaking  to  a  neighbor  about 
planting  saltbush,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  read 
that  these  grasses  would  spread  out  over  a  place  and 
could  not  be  kept  in  subjection.  The  land  that  I  wish 
to  seed  to  saltbush  adjoins  my  vineyard.  I  would  not 
like  to  get  any  grass  started  that  would  spread  out 
and  get  into  the  vineyard  that  could  not  be  eradi- 
cated by  cultivation. — Grower,  Woodbridge. 

There  is  no  danger  whatever  of  the  saltbush 
spreading.  It  is  not  a  grass,  but  a  shrubby  plant, 
growing  from  a  single  tap  root.  It  may  spread  to  a 
certain  extent  from  the  seed,  but  it  is  rapidly 
cleaned  out  by  cultivation,  as  it  has  no  means  of  root- 
running. 

Bitterness  in  Olive  Oil. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  made  a  small  quantity  of 
olive  oil  which  would  be  of  excellent  grade  if  it  were 
not  for  the  bitterness  that  adheres  to  it.  Are  there 
any  methods  by  which  the  bitterness  could  be  elim- 
inated ? — Reader,  Calaveras  county. 

We  do  not  know  any  way  except  through  separa- 
tion of  the  pulp  particles  by  allowing  the  oil  to  stand 
a  month  or  so  for  clarification  or  to  filter  through  a 
layer  of  cotton  batting.  It  is  possible  that  the  bit- 
terness is  due  to  lack  of  clarification. 


Measurement  of  Tanks  and  Casks. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  some  good 
method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  gallons  in  a 
tank  or  cask  of  wine  ? — A  Reader,  Gilroy. 

Your  local  schoolteacher  can  explain  ohis  by  an 
arithmetical  method,  or  your  winery  man  can  tell  you 
how  to  determine  it  by  the  gauger's  rules,  etc.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  answer  such  questions,  and  make 
this  comment  merely  to  suggest  that  they  be  not 
submitted. 


Cloverdale's  Citrus  Fair. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Citrus  Fair  at  Cloverdale  was 
held  on  February  18  to  22,  inclusive,  and  though  the 
weather  during  the  last  three  days  was  unpropitious, 
owing  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains,  the  attendance 
was  fairly  good. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  directors  of  the  Citrus 
Fair  Association  for  tasty  arrangement  of  displays, 
for  an  excellent  program  of  entertainment  and  for 
the  smoothness  which  marked  the  execution  of  all 
details. 

The  pavilion,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Associa- 
tion, presented  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  lover  of  the 
artistic  as  well  as  to  the  citizen  who  takes  pride  in 
California's  varied  products.  Amidst  decorations  of 
green,  orange  and  yellow  bunting  and  festoons  of 
evergreen  branches  were  the  displays  from  neigh- 
boring citrus  groves.  A  mammoth  crescent  of 
oranges,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  illumined  at 
night  by  a  shower  of  incandescent  lights,  attracted 
the  attention  of  all,  as  did  also  a  large  symmetrical 
arch  and  a  model  of  the  local  Episcopalian  church, 
built  of  the  golden  fruit.  A  Klondike  sleigh,  a  great 
horseshoe,  a  clover  leaf  and  a  cross,  all  made  of  or- 
anges and  lemons,  afforded  subjects  for  compliment- 
ary remarks.  The  whole  was  canopied  with  Japan- 
ese parasols,  sparkling  at  night  with  electric  lights. 
The  exhibits  of  limes,  olives  and  olive  oil  were  credit- 
able to  the  community,  as  were  also  the  paintings, 
wood  carvings,  embroideries  and  other  works  of  art 
furnished  by  Cloverdale  ladies. 

The  object  of  these  yearly  citrus  fairs  is  to  adver- 
tise one  of  the  most  promising  industries  of  that 
section  and  to  secure  for  the  locality  a  fair  share  of 
the  immigration  coming  to  the  Golden  West.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  citrus  fruits  exhibited  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  which  may  be  witnessed  by  a 
visit  to  the  neighboring  orchards,  furnish  sufficient 
proof  to  the  judicious  observer  that  oranges  and 
lemons  can  be  raised  successfully  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  as  well  as  south  of  the  Tehachapi.  The 
valley  in  which  Cloverdale  is  situated  is  especially 
favored,  so  Jar  as  climatic  conditions  are  concerned, 
the  rainfall  being  abundant  and  the  temperature 
equable.  A  range  of  low  mountains  protects  the 
valley  from  the  north  winds,  while  the  fogs  from  the 
south  which  sweep  over  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa 


encounter  a  barrier  in  the  hills  south  of  Cloverdale. 

Many  readers  will  naturally  ask  why  the  orange 
industry  of  that  section  has  not  developed  into  larger 
proportions,  when  a  good  quality  of  fruit  can  be 
raised.  The  local  land  owner  nearly  always  answers 
that,  while  oranges  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop, 
few  can  be  induced  to  root  out  their  bearing  vines 
and  plant  orange  trees  in  their  stead.  The  grape  in- 
dustry in  northern  Sonoma  has  always  proven  profit- 
able, and  however  seductive  may  be  the  promises  of 
golden  harvests  of  oranges,  the  conservative  vine- 
yardist  is  disposed  to  "  let  well  enough  alone."  How- 
ever, more  and  more  orange  trees  are  being  planted 
both  by  old  residents  and  new  comers,  and  it  is  quite 
safe  to  predict  that  within  a  few  years  San  Francisco 
commission  men  will  be  receiving  shipments  of  or- 
anges and  other  citrus  fruits  over  the  line  of  the 
California  Northwestern  railway. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  22,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  cloudy  during-  the  week 
and  heavy  rains  were  frequent.  Grain  lands  in  some 
sections  were  flooded  by  high  waters,  but  no  material 
damage  was  done.  There  was  some  damage  to  bridges 
in  the  northern  districts,  and  several  head  of  sheep  were 
drowned  near  Gridley.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated 
and  farm  work  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  Grain 
is  growing  rapidly  and  gives  promise  of  a  heavy  crop. 
Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Cattle  are 
in  good  condition.  Orchards  and  vineyards  were  bene- 
fited by  the  rain  and  prospects  continue  good  for  large 
crops.  Almonds  and  apricots  are  in  bloom  in  some  places. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
but  heavy  frosts  occurred  in  many  places  on  the  17th. 
Rain  fell  in  all  sections  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
again  at  the  close  in  the  central  and  northern  districts. 
The  rainfall  in  portions  of  the  southern  section  was  quite 
heavy  and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  grain  and 
feed,  but  in  some  places  more  rain  is  needed  soon  to  in- 
sure crops.  In  the  central  and  northern  sections  the 
continued  heavy  rain  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of 
farm  work,  but  no  material  damage  was  done  to  crops. 
Grain  is  in  good  condition  and  making  rapid  growth  in 
most  places.  Grain  feed  is  becoming  plentiful  in  all  sec- 
tions. Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  beginning  to  bloom. 
San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  and  warmer  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  generous  showers  on  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th,  averaging  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  over  the 
entire  valley.  Heavy  snow  is  also  reported  from  the 
mountains.  The  rain  has  greatly  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  grain  and  green  feed,  and  furnished  water  for  the 
irrigating  ditches.  Prospects  are  now  reported  as  very 
encouraging.  Grain  and  grass  are  making  good  growth, 
and  feed  will  soon  be  plentiful.  The  soil  is  in  good  con- 
dition for  cultivation.  Considerable  irrigating  is  being 
done.  Almonds  are  reported  in  bloom  in  some  sections; 
willows  are  in  leaf,  and  the  buds  of  all  deciduous  fruits 
are  swelling.  Young  alfalfa  is  making  good  growth. 
Stock  are  improving. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  warm  and  generally 
favorable  for  crops.  Rain  fell  in  all  sections  on  the  16th, 
varying  from  0.54  inch  at  Anaheim  to  1  inch  in  San 
Diego  county  and  over  2  inches  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 
The  rainfall  was  timely  and  greatly  benefited  the  early 
sown  grain  which  had  sprouted  after  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Grain  is  looking  fairly  well  in  many  places 
and  prospects  are  better  than  at  any  time  during  the 
season.  Seeding  is  nearly  completed  in  San  Diego  county. 
Green  feed  is  making  rapid  growth  and  cattle  are  im- 
proving. Orchards  and  vineyards  look  thrifty  and  were 
benefited  by  recent  rains. 


Eureka  Summary.— Rainy  weather  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  week  and  farming  practically  suspended. 
Grain  and  grass  made  rapid  growth.  Prospects  are  good 
for  excellent  crops. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Good  growing  weather 
following  the  warm  rain  was  excellent,  maintaining  the 
growth  of  vegetation  started.  Previous  rain  did  not 
give  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  crops  long. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, February  24,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last   Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . . 

4.32 

37  34 

41.81 

30  87 

56 

34 

Red  Bluff  

3.04 

19  71 

17.78 

18  63 

62 

34 

Sacramento  

.76 

U.84 

1 1 . 35 

13.63 

64 

42 

.51 

11.75 

11.49 

16.72 

60 

46 

Fresno   

01 

2.48 

5.72 

5.96 

72 

36 

Independence  

T 

120 

1.81 

3.06 

74 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . . 

llll 

6  42 

11.85 

14  61 

74 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.0(1 

2  50 

8.59 

11.43 

76 

46 

San  Diego  

.00 

1.73 

9.05 

5.57 

66 

46 

.00 

.69 

1.69 

2.42 

88 

44 

1  32 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  27,  1904. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Jordan,  and  the  Almond  Industry. 

To  the  Editor: — Again  I  am  begging  the  use  of 
your  columns,  not  only  to  give  your  readers  the  re- 
sult of  my  investigations  concerning  the  renowned 
Jordan  almond,  but  also  to  discuss  a  question  of  the 
very  first  importance  for  us  in  California,  the  almond 
problem,  from  a  horticultural  and  commercial  stand- 
point. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1903.  I  gave  an  account  of  my  success  in 
securing  a  "stand  "of  what  may  be  called  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Jordan,  secured  by  the 
Department's  agent,  Mr  D.  G.  Fairchild,  in  the  fall 
of  1901,  at  Catamara.  near  Malaga.  Spain,  and  not 
at  Granada,  as  erroneously  stated  by  me.  Then,  to 
aid  the  Department  in  the  rapid  propagation  and 
production  of  the  Jordan,  I  added  that  I  had  con- 
cluded to  make  a  free  distribution  among  our  almond 
growers  of  every  inch  of  grafting  wood  I  had  been 
able  to  obtain  from  my  trees,  finally  I  distributed 
last  winter  grafting  wood  of  the  Catamara  Jordan  to 
thirty-three  different  parties  scattered  in  thirteen 
counties  throughout  the  State,  and  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  most  of  them  met  with  a  fair  success  in  thus 
securing  a  "stand  ' of  that  variety;  many  even  re- 
porting that  their  strongest  grafts  had  formed  last 
summer  a  number  of  fruit  buds. 

But  when  to  aid  the  Department  in  its  laudable 
efforts  to  propagate  this  valuable  variety  of  almond 
in  California,  I  concluded  to  make  a  distribution 
among  our  almond  growers  of  all  I  could  gather  of 
grafting  wood  on  my  own  trees,  I  did  it  rather  in- 
nocently, as  I  had  no  idea  that  by  so  doing  I  was 
setting  my  foot,  as  you  may  say,  in  a  hornet  nest; 
for,  pretty  soon,  queries  rained  on  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  compass,  all  about  the  Jordan;  its  time  of 
blooming,  habits,  soft  or  hard  shell,  soil  best  adapted 
to  it,  commercial  value  of  the  nuts,  put  on  the  mar- 
ket shelled  or  unshelled,  how  many  ounces  of  shelled 
to  a  pound  of  unshelled  nuts,  etc.  Now,  I  never  had 
claimed  to  be  an  almond  expert,  but  desirous,  how- 
ever, of  enlightening  others  on  this  very  question,  I 
went  to  work  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  from  the 
proper  parties;  therefore  importers  in  New  York- 
were  interviewed,  the  Treasury  Department  applied 
to,  large  candy  establishments  consulted,  information 
from  Spain  sought  after,  and  I  will  candidly  confess 
that  I  had  no  idea  then  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
almond  industry  in  1  his  country.  So  I  will  hereby 
give  you  an  account  of  my  investigations  in  that  line, 
as  being  of  much  interest  to  our  almond  growers,  if 
not  also  to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 

Almond  Importations. — In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  almonds  were  imported  into 
this  country  from  thirteen  foreign  countries,  in  quan- 
tities and  values  as  follows: 


Countries.                                                 Pounds.  Value. 

Austria-Hungary   13.228        t  1,803 

France    1.312,461  169,185 

Greece                                                               5.491  703 

Italy                                                            .2,756,824  305.721 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc                                                    94  27 

Spain  5,583,780  726.498 

United  Kingdom                                                 162,823  34,693 

Cuba                                                                     60  9 

Chinese  Empire                                                  12,375  548 

Hongkong                                                           8,640  452 

Japan                                                                    83  4 

Turkey  in  Asia                                                     11,409  910 

Canary  Islands                                                   1,721  333 


Totals  9,868,982         II,  240,886 


I  tried  to  obtain  figures  as  to  how  many  pounds  of 
almonds  out  of  this  vast  importation  came  in 
"shelled."  like  the  Jordan,  which  is  imported  in 
twenty-five  pound  boxes;  so  to  that  effect  I  wrote  to 
the  Treasury  Department  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  sent  to  New  York,  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  almonds  which  enter  this  country 
are  imported,  for  the  desired  figures;  but  the  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  at  that  place  wrote  back  that  there 
were  no  records  at  the  New  York  office  available  for 
the  required  information,  as  no  distinction  was  made 
among  the  various  varieties  of  almonds,  and  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  furnish  the  required  figures.  We 
can,  anyway,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  majority 
of  almonds  imported  to  the  United  States,  especially 
from  Spain  and  France,  are  "shelled"  —  Jordan, 
Large  Alicante,  French  Lots,  Princess,  etc.— all 
used  for  salting  and  roasting,  and  the  manufacture 
of  "sugared  almonds." 

The  Jordan  Proper.— In  regard  to  the  Jordan, 
here  is  the  concensus  of  the  New  York  importers' 
and  candy  manufacturers'  opinion  on  that  variety: 

First — That  the  Jordan  almond  is  principally  used 
for  sugared  and  blanched  almonds. 

Second — It  is  imported  shelled  almost  entirely. 

Third— The  price,  on  March  31,  1903,  was'about 
50  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  and  00  cents  a  pound  re- 
tail. It  is  not  liable  to  go  beyond  40  cents  a  pound; 
the  lowest  price  known  is  20  cents,  but  that  was 
many  years  ago. 

Fourth-  It  was  not  imported  in  large  quantities 
last  year  (winter  of  1902  (13)  on  account,  of  the  price. 
There  are  a  good  many  substitutes  which  pass  as 
Jordan  almonds,  some  coming  even  from  California. 

Fifth— They  are  bought  by  few  confectioners,  ow- 


ing also  to  their  high  price,  but  leading  candy  manu- 
facturers in  New  York  (of  high-grade  candy)  use 
what  they  believe  to  be  Jordan  almonds. 

In  regard  to  the  industry  in  general,  both  the  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  in  New  York  do  not  think 
that  the  Jordans  can  be  successfully  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia; they  think  that  we  can  approach  the  shape, 
but  not  the  flavor.  This,  my  informant  added,  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  almonds  have  been  passed  off 
on  them  as  Jordans  from  California,  which  simply  re- 
semble them.  The  leading  'candy  manufacturers  of 
New  York  claim  that  we,  in  California,  can  not  even 
raise  first-class  walnuts — certainly  nothing  equal  to 
the  imported  article. 

As  to  the  market,  both  importers  and  manufac- 
turers said  that  the  market  for  Jordans  is  almost 
unlimited  ;  that  we  could  plant  half  the  State  of 
California  to  them  and  have  a  market  for  them.  The 
leading  importer  there  said  that,  while  there  was 
more  or  less  a  glut  in  the  almond  market  at  that 
time,  the  Jordan  was  in  a  class  by  itself,  which  could 
not  be  overstocked  by  any  amount  that  could  be 
raised  in  this  country.  This  idea  was  confirmed  by 
the  leading  candy  manufacturers,  who  gave  some  fig- 
ures as  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  al- 
monds, particularly  in  the  "blanched"  almond, 
increasing  from  some  thousands  of  pounds  twenty 
years  ago  into  the  millions — and  the  increase,  he 
added,  still  going  on. 

Soil  and  Climatic  Conditions. — The  almond,  like 
the  walnut,  is  not  precisely  particular  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  though  it  does  best  in  deep  and 
dry  soil;  in  heavy,  sandy  soil,  with  impermeable  sub- 
soil, it  grows  fast  at  the  start,  but  stops  growing 
after  awhile,  stunted-like.  In  poor,  but  deep,  soil 
the  tree  will  develop  more  slowly,  keeping  on  grow- 
ing more  evenly  and  living  longer.  In  California— the 
same  as  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy — the  almond 
thrives  better  on  hillsides  than  on  rich  bottom 
ground,  which  is  too  wet  for  its  root,  creating  dis- 
eases  peculiar  to  that  tree.  The  climatic  conditions, 
however,  are  for  the  almond  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  nature  of  the  soil,  because  of  its  very  early 
blooming  and  the  blighting  effects  of  north  winds  on 
the  blossoms  at  the  time  when  the  latter  are  fully 
out.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  all  countries  where  the 
almond  tree  has  been  planted,  its  early  blooming  has 
been  its  weakest  point;  so  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
propagators  of  that  nut  to  do  their  best  at  orig- 
inating a  variety  blooming  as  late  as  possible  and  at 
a  time  when  north  winds  are  less  liable  to  blow,  or 
else  plant  the  tree  wherever  there  is  immunity  from 
both  frost  and  north  winds. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  right  here  to  state  that 
in  Spain  almond  trees  are  budded  on  bitter  almond 
seedlings,  two  years  old  or  more,  at  a  height  of  2  to 
4  feet. 

How  Is  It  With  the  Jordan? — Well,  from  my  own, 
though  short,  experience  with  that  variety,  1  dare 
say  that  the  Jordan  is  the  earliest  variety  of  almond 
to  bloom  on  the  Pacific  coast,  much  earlier  than  the 
Princess,  which  I  had  found  to  be  the  earliest  one  be- 
fore T  got  hold  of  the  Spanish  Jordan.  The  standard 
tree  of  the  Catamara  Jordan,  of  which  a  cut  was 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  14.  19113, 
is  at  this  writing  (February  7th)  literally  covered 
with  fruit  buds  and  ready  to  bloom;  indeed,  the  first 
warm  rays  of  the  sun — for  it  is,  and  has  been  for 
weeks,  freezing  on  my  place  every  night — will  make 
its  flowers  burst  open,  while  all  other  varieties,  not 
excepting  Princess,  hardly  show  signs  of  blooming 
yet.  This  early  blooming  of  the  Jordan  will,  I  fear, 
prove  quite  a  drawback  to  its  propagation  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  to  its  bearing  qualities,  if  I  judge  from  the  sev- 
eral trees  on  my  place  budded  to  the  Catamara  Jor- 
dan, they  are  unrivaled,  as  I  never  saw  almond  trees 
of  the  age  and  size  of  mine  have  such  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  buds.  Apropos  I  built  a  frame  around  my 
largest  tree  so  as  to  be  able  to  cover  it  with  a  cloth  on 
each  frosty  night  and  thus  save  the  crop,  as  I  am 
quite  anxious  to  see  how  fine  a  nut  this  introduction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is. 

The  Jordan's  Shell  and  Kernel. — The  Jordan 
has  a  long,  narrow,  somewhat  plump  shape,  slightly 
curved  at  the  point;  shell  smooth,  medium  hard,  and 
thick,  with  a  very  smooth  inner  surface;  kernel  long, 
narrow,  smooth,  with  thin  pelicle,  sweet,  delicate 
flavor.  The  fruit  buds  have  exactly  the  shape  of  the 
nut,  the  end  being  also  slightly  curved  at  the  point. 

The  imported  kernels  are  said  to  be  "  rubbed  "  in 
some  manner  before  shipping,  probably  to  render 
them  smoother  and  lighter  in  color.  The  various 
grades  of  kernels  are  designated  in  Spain  according 
to  sizes  by  the  names  of  animals,  as  follows: 


First  grade  Mammoths 

Second  grade  Elephants 

Third  grade  Lions 

Fourth  grade  Tigers 

Fifth  grade  Horses 

Sixth  grade  Donkeys 


Thus  the  "mammoths"  are  the  largest  and  the 
"donkeys"  the  smallest  grade;  the  kernels  are 
graded  by  hand  in  Spain.  The  most  common  grade 
is  "tigers,"  and  it  is  the  one  mostly  imported  to  the 
United  States  ;  the  larger  grades,  raised  in  much 
less  quantities,  are  exported  from  Spain  to  England. 

The  Jordan  is  not  precisely  new  to  California,  for 
genuine  nuts  of  that  variety  were  sent  to  me  from 
Yolo  county  last  spring,  with  the  request  to  compare 


the  kernels  with  those  from  Spain,  for  while  the  Yolo 
Jordan  was  regarded  there  as  considerably  larger 
than  the  Spanish  one,  it  was  thought  that  it  didn't 
have  the  same  flavor.  I  found  the  kernels  to  be  of 
the  first  grade,  or,  as  the  Spanish  call  it,  "mam- 
moths," and,  of  course,  was  considerably  larger  than 
"tigers,"  or  fourth  grade,  the  only  grade.  I  under- 
stand, imported  in  this  country  from  Spain.  A  like 
mistake  is  made  by  our  prune  growers  in  regard  to 
the  prune,  for  by  also  sending  to  New  York  for  a 
two-pound  jar  of  imported  French  prunes,  which  are 
of  the  grade  of  60  to  70,  they  readily  claim  that  theirs 
compare  well  in  size  with  prunes  raised  in  France; 
yes,  with  prunes  of  the  fourth  grade. 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  California  we  will  be  able  to 
raise  the  Jordan  of  the  same  size  as  they  do  in  Spain. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  my  mind  about  it;  the  only  dif- 
ference may  be  in  thickness  of  the  pelicle  and  flavor. 
As  Jordans,  however,  are  mostly  used  "blanched," 
the  thickness  of  the  pellicle,  and  even  the  flavor, 
should  not  cut  such  a  figure  after  all.  The  reason 
why  the  Spanish  have  so  many  different  grades  of  the 
Jordan  is  because  that  variety  there  is  prolific,  and 
the  more  a  tree  is  loaded,  the  more  varied  are  the 
sizes.  If,  in  California,  the  Jordan  turns  out  to  be  a 
shy  bearer,  then  will  most  of  the  nuts  be  of  the 
larger  grade. 

Comparative  Weight  of  Nuts  and  Kernels. — 
Below  I  give  a  table  showing  the  number  of  nuts  per 
pound  and  weight  of  kernels,  as  I  found  it  myself 
with  our  standard  varieties  and  the  Jordan: 

Weight 

No.  Nuts  of 
per  Kernels. 

Varieties.  Pound.  Ounces. 

Catamara  Jordan   7R  84 

(irosse  Tendre   104  i% 

Drake  Seedling   168  7 

I  X  L     184  7% 

Languedoc   216  8 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   224  9 

Nonpareil   340  8 

Your  readers  may  figure  through  this  table  how 
many  pounds  of  nuts  are  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  kernels  for  each  variety  named  ;  with  Nonpareil 
and  Languedoc  it  would  take  exactly  two  pounds  of 
nuts  to  make  a  pound  of  kernels;  with  Jordan,  a  little 
over  four  pounds.  Of  double  kernels,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
had  4%;  Drake  Seedling.  14%;  Grosse  Tendre.  15%. 
Of  empty  shells.  Nonpareil  had  0%;  I  X  L,  13%. 
The  samples  I  figured  on  came  from  the  Suisun  dis- 
trict. 

I  presume  that  our  almond  growers  understand 
well  that  the  Jordan  is  not  sold  as  a  dessert  almond 
unshelled,  for  it  is  a  hardshell,  and  is  put  entirely  on 
the  market  "shelled,"  whether  it  is  bought  to  be 
eaten  just  so  out  of  hand,  or  blanched,  or  to  make 
almond  paste  or  almond  meal.  A  s  it  does  not  take 
less  than  four  pounds  of  unshelled  Jordans  for  a  pound 
of  kernels,  this  is  probably  the  reason  why,  since  it 
is  a  first-class  variety,  the  almond  sells  so  high  shelled 
— the  average  market  price  of  the  Tiger  grade — Jor- 
dan being  35  cents  to  50  cents  wholesale.  Almond 
growers  should,  therefore,  figure  on  wholesale  rates 
for  the  selling  of  their  crop. 

Will  the  Jordan  Pay? — The  question  now  arises, 
Will  it  pay,  even  at  such  figures,  for  us  to  raise  Jor- 
dan almonds,  admitting  that  it  would  bear  well  in 
.California,  and  there  is  nothing  certain  yet  about  it? 
Parties  in  Yolo  county  who  have  the  Jordan  in  bear- 
ing claim  that  with  them  it  is  a  shy  bearer;  but  from 
the  way  my  own  trees  of  the  Catamara  Jordan  look, 
I  should  take  it  for  a  heavy  bearer,  provided  the 
frost  lets  it  alone.  Then,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Jordan  would  be  out  in 
bloom  in  the  present  almond  districts  of  California 
the  blossoms,  when  fully  out,  would  be  apt  to  be 
severely  injured  by  heavy  north  winds,  because  the 
wind's  blighting  effect  would  show  on  the  newly 
opened  flowers  (by  preventing  perfect  pollination)  as 
badly  as  black  frost.  This  is  to  say  that  it  may  be 
well  for  our  almond  growers  not  to  be  in  too  great 
haste  in  planting  whole  orchards  to  the  Jordan,  but 
go  at  it  slowly  and  intelligently.  We  have  now  in 
this  State,  thanks  to  the  Government,  a  good  hold  of 
a  choice  strain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Catamara,  already 
well  distributed  all  over  the  almond  districts  of  the 
State.  So,  I  say,  let  us  first  find  out  all  about  it — 
how  this  earliness  in  blooming  will  work  here,  and 
whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  with  us  a  reliable  and 
prolific  bearer.  Because  the  Jordan  is  a  hardshell 
variety,  some  of  our  almond  »rovvers  may  infer  that 
it  will  prove  a  regular  bearer,  as  hardshell  varieties 
generally  are.  Let  us  hope  that  that  will  be  the 
case. 

On  account  of  the  Jordan's  extra  earliness,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  plant  some  trees  of  that  variety 
wherever  there  is  immunity  from  frost,  like,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  best  sheltered  parts  of  Ventura,  Or- 
ange, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  counties,  and  there 
give  it  a  fair  trial  ?  For,  wherever  the  Jordan  could 
be  raised  in  quantities  and  regularly,  it  certainly 
would  pay  to  raise  it.  Never  mind  the  opinions  of 
the  "importers"  about  the  imported  nut  being 
sweeter  and  better  flavored.  How  do  they  know, 
anyhow,  since  California  has  yet  to  raise  Jordan 
almonds,  whether  our  Jordans  would  not  be  quite  so 
sweet  and  flavored  as  the  imported  ones?  Since  Jor-  i 
dans  are  mostly  used  "blanched,''  a  little  less  On 
more  fla\or  would  not  be  noticed  by  anybody.  The 
point  for  us  is  to  raise  crops  of  Jordans  first,  and  we 
will  not  be  long  afterwards  finding  a  market  for 
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them,  with  or  without  the  importers'  help;  for  it  is 
my  candid  opinion,  from  all  the  samples  of  almonds 
sent  to  me  from  our  almond  districts,  that  we  can 
produce  on  this  coast  almonds  as  sweet  and  as  well 
flavored  as  the  imported  ones.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
same  with  this  as  with  everything  else.  Some  dis- 
tricts in  California  might  raise  nuts  of  greater  excel- 
lence, larger  and  fuller,  than  other  districts  could, 
and  may  thereby  obtain  better  prices,  but  that 
would  not  prevent  the  sale  of  inferior  ones,  even  at 
good  prices. 

Shelled  Almonds. — There  is  another  important 
point  in  the  almond  industry  to  which  our  almond 
growers'  attention  should  be  called;  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  growing  trade  in  "shelled"  nuts,  of  which 
enormous  quantities  are  imported  into  the  United 
States— Jordans,  Alicantes,  French  Lots,  Princess, 
etc. — all  for  "  blanching"  purposes,  and  well  sorted. 
Let  our  almond  growers  take  notice,  indeed,  that 
shelled  almonds  have  to  be  absolutely  sorted  to  ren- 
der them  marketable.  Only  a  certain  percentage  of 
kernels  with  our  standard  varieties  could  be  put  on 
the  market,  especially  when  in  direct  opposition  with 
the  finest  imported  grades;  for  instance,  I  find  that 
Drake  Seedling  yields  only  20%  of  first-class  kernels, 
Nonpareil  and  f  X  L  25%;  what  could  be  done,  then, 
with  the  balance,  whether  small,  gummy  or  too  much 
wrinkled  ?  Sell  them,  I  suppose,  for  the  manufacture 
of  almond  paste  and  almond  meal,  and  get  such  prices 
as  the  third  grade  of  walnuts,  or  culls,  in  southern 
California,  would  bring  if  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
walnut  oil,  all  they  are  good  for.  So  here  again  is  a 
question:  Have  we,  in  fact,  the  proper  varieties  of 
almonds  to  shell,  which  are  those  yielding  the  greater 
percentage  of  kernels  for  "blanching"  purposes? 
I  doubt  much  that  we  have;  the  best  I  found  in  all 
the  samples  sent  to  me  was  Walton's  paper  shell 
from  Contra  Costa  county,  which  approached  the 
nearest  to  Large  Alicante  of  Spain  and  the  Lots 
from  France,  both  largely  imported  to  this  country. 
So  here  is  another  nut  to  crack  for  our  almond  grow- 
ers: Shall  we  keep  on  raising  but  dessert  or  un- 
shelled  almonds,  or  shall  we  try  our  hand  in  supply- 
ing a  growing  market  with  "  shelled  "  ones  ?  We 
must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  almond  im- 
portations, especially  in  "  shelled  "  almonds,  keep  on 
growing  from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  all  that 
California  is  able  to  place  on  the  Eastern  market. 
In  1855  almonds  to  the  value  of  $250,000  were  im- 
ported, in  1892  the  importation  of  that  nut  had  al- 
ready increased  to  6,371,015  pounds,  valued  at  $995,- 
764,  and  in  1902  9,868,982  pounds,  valued  at  $1,240,- 
886,  with  a  production  in  California  amounting  to  327 
carloads  (in  10-ton  cars)  in  1902,  and  300  carloads  in 
1903. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  almond  trees 
planted  in  this  State  amounts  to  1,500,000,  occupying 
about  21,000  acres  of  land;  so  when  almonds, 
shelled  and  unshelled,  to  the  amount  of  almost 
10,000,000  pounds  are  annually  imported  from  abroad, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  room  yet  in  this  State 
for  the  planting  of  several  million  more  trees,  but  of 
the  right  kinds,  this  time,  and  yet  not  have  the  pro- 
duction overdone.  It  is,  therefore,  well  for  our  peo- 
ple to  consider  all  these  points  for  or  against  and  act 
accordingly. 

I  will  hereby  thank  Mr.  W.  W.  Seymour  of  Taco- 
ma,  Wash. ,  for  his  kind  assistance  in  obtaining  for 
me,  while  in  New  York  last  spring,  such  interesting 
data  from  the  New  York  importers  and  candy  man- 
ufacturers as  I  have  made  use  of  in  the  course  of 
this  paper.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  February  18,  1904. 
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Amateur  Grape  Growing  in  Southern  California. 


From  an  Essay  by  Mh.  D.  W.  Coolidge  at  the  Pasadena 
Farmers'  Club. 

The  Concord  in  southern  California  does  not  grow 
so  large  and  fine  as  in  New  York  or  the  Middle 
States.  It  is,  however,  very  sweet  and  good  flav- 
ored, but  lacks  juice. 

The  Niagara  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  American 
varieties1  that  I  have  cultivated.  It  is  a  white  or 
greenish  grape,  medium  to  lai-ge  in  size  of  both  berry 
and  bunch,  and  sweet,  juicy  and  delicious.  The  Niag- 
ara is  a  rampant  grower,  and  for  covering  sheds  or 
arbors  there  is  none  better.  One  of  the  promising 
new  varieties  is  Campbell's  early.  From  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  it  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  ripens 
about  the  earliest  of  all  the  American  sorts;  is  large 
in  bunch  and  berry;  a  rampant  grower,  very  prolific 
and  has  the  quaiity  that  the  Worden  most  lacks — 
that  of  clinging  to  the  bunch.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Campbell  will  hang  on  the  vine  for  six  weeks  after  it 
is  ripe.  It  has  another  quality  that  most  American 
grapes  do  not  have,  that  of  making  it  easy  to  separ- 
ate the  seeds  from  the  pulp.  When  it  comes  to  flavor 
it  hasn't  much  to  boast  of.  It  is  fairly  sweet  and 
good  flavored,  but  will  not  compare  with  the  Worden 
or  Niagara. 

The  Isabella  Regia,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  the  Pierce,  originated  with  a  Mr.  Pierce  oi 
San  Jose.    It  is  a  very  large  round  dull  black  grape, 


very  juicy — in  fact  that  is  its  strongest  point — fairly 
sweet  and  good  flavored.  Its  dull  appearance,  with 
little  bloom,  might  detract  from  its  commercial  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  well  worthy  of  culture  in  the  garden  or 
vineyard.  The  following  varieties  are  well  worthy  of 
trial  by  him  who  is  fond  of  experimenting  :  Each  has 
some  meritorious  qualities.  Of  the  blue  or  black- 
grapes,  McPike,  Early  Ohio,  Hartford,  Eaton  & 
Wilber;  of  the  red  or  pink  sorts,  Brighton,  Goethe 
Moyer,  Agawan,  Lindley,  Wyoming  red,  and  of  the 
white  or  green  varieties,  Moore's  Diamond  Empire 
State,  Green  Mountain  and  Lady  Washington. 

The  Vinifera. — From  the  time  I  have  given  to  the 
American  varieties  my  hearers  may  infer  that  the 
Vinifera  or  foreign  varieties  do  not  interest  me. 
This  is  far  from  the  truth.  While  I  am  very  fond  of 
the  American  grapes,  I  am  equally,  or  perhaps  I 
could  truthfully  say,  more  fond  of  that  delicious  fruit 
that  doesn't  slip  away  from  you  the  instant  you  get 
it  in  your  mouth. 

The  earliest  and  withal  the  grape  that  just  fits  my 
taste  is  the  Chasselas  Neuschatel.  This  was  brought 
from  Neuschatel,  Switzerland,  by  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  and  was  the  only  foreign  grape  that  would  ripen 
in  Oregon.  For  three  years  in  succession  I  took 
first  prize  at  the  Oregon  State  fair  with  this  variety. 
The  past  year  I  plucked  single  bunches  of  Chasselas 
in  fairly  ripe  condition  on  July  20th,  and  by  August 
1st  a  good  picking  was  had.  The  grape  belongs  to 
the  Sweetwater  type,  but  is  so  much  earlier  and  in 
every  way  superior  as  to  leave  no  qualities  in  com- 
mon except  appearance.  I  have  one  vine  of  another 
white  grape  called  the  St.  Pierre,  which  the  intro- 
ducer says  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Sweet- 
Avater.  The  past  season  it  bore  a  few  clusters  and  I 
was  really  much  taken  with  it.  It  was  not  quite  so 
early  as  the  Chasselas,  but  it  was  splendid  in  quality 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  The  berries  are 
oblong  in  shape,  greenish  yellow  in  color.  The  fruit 
resembles  somewhat  Thompson's  Seedless,  but  it  is 
much  earlier  and  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  vine. 

In  this  paper  I  will  not  describe  such  old  and  com- 
mon varieties  as  Muscat,  Black  Hamburg,  Black 
Malvoise,  Rose  of  Peru,  Tokay,  Cornichon,  Seedless 
Sultana,  Mission  and  others,  as  I  assume  that  you  all 
know  more  of  them  than  I  do.  When  I  speak  of 
them  as  being  common  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
inferior  or  undesirable,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
finer  varieties  than  Muscat,  Malvoise  and  Thompson 
Seedless.  There  are  two  more  varieties  of  the  for- 
eign grapes  I  wish  to  speak  of  before  1  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  varieties;  they  are  the  Sabalskanski  and 
White  Verdel.  The  Sabalskanski  is  the  largest 
grape  I  ever  saw.  I  had  specimens  that  would  meas- 
ure nearly  2  inches  long.  The  color  is  something  like 
Tokay,  hardly  as  bright,  but  the  quality  is  so  superior 
as  to  leave  little  ground  for  comparison.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  of  that  tannin  found  so  abundantly  in 
the  skin  of  the  Tokay  and  the  flesh  is  tenderer  and 
juicier.  It  resembles,  in  appearance,  the  Schirad- 
jouli,  a  Persian  or  Asiatic  grape  that  Dr.  M.  O.  Ran- 
dall of  our  city  has  been  growing  quite  successfully. 
Having  seen  a  few  of  the  doctor's  grapes  I  am 
prepared  to  say  unequivocally  that  this  is  a  su_perJb 
variety.  The  doctor  has  another  variety  that  1  like 
very  much,  the  Reine  Marie,  a  very  late  vvhite  grape, 
not  over  sweet,  but  just  right  for  my  taste. 

The  finest  white  grape  that  I  have  seen  is  the 
White  Verdel.  I  have  not  seen  any  growing  around 
here,  those  I  sampled  came  from  near  San  Francisco. 
The  bunch  and  berry  were  large,  the  flesh  tender 
and  juicy  and  almost  seedless. 

There  are  grapes  and  grapes  and  the  few  varieties 
mentioned  herein  are  but  those  I  have  tested  and 
know  the  stated  characteristics. 

Culture. — The  two  types  require  radically  differ- 
ent pruning  to  insure  success.  The  foreign  varieties 
must  be  close  pruned  or  stumped  while  the  American 
varieties  must  be  trained  to  a  trellis  or  stake  to 
arrive  at  best  results. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  grape 
can  be  propagated  The  most  common  and  the  best 
I  have. tried  are  by  layering  and  cuttings.  In  layer- 
ing, dig  a  trench  about  6  inches  deep  and  after  re- 
moving all  of  the  lateral  arms  of  a  good  healthy  cane, 
pin  it  down  in  this  trench,  but  do  not  put  any  earth 
-in  the  trench  at  the  time.  Growth  will  start  from 
each  bud.  When  it  gets  up  5  or  6  inches  plant  a 
stake  at  each  bua  and  tie  the  new  growth  to  it  and 
gradually  fill  up  the  trend}.  By  this  method  strong 
plants  may  be  had  in  on6  year  almost  if  not  quite 
equal  to  a  two-year-old  plant  from  cutting.  This  is 
somewhat  of  a  strain  on  the  vine  and  if  plants  be  the 
object  do  not  let  the  vine  bear  fruit.  Of  course  this 
method  is  only  practicable  where  one  has  an  estab- 
lished plant  of  the  variety  he  wants  to  propagate. 

The  grape  is  easy  to  propagate  from  cuttings; 
almost  perfect  success  can  be  attained  by  first  cal- 
lousing all  of  the  cuttings  before  planting.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  manner  :  Pruning  in. southern 
California  should  be  done  in  January  or  early  part  of 
February.  Take  the  cuttings  (I  have  found  a  three- 
eye  cutting  the  best)  cut  close  to  the  lower  bud,  care 
being  taken  not  to  cut  the  bud,  and  tie  in  bundles  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty,  bury  in  the  ground  the  butt  end 
up,  covering  entirely,  with  about  2  inches  of  earth  on 
top,  keep  them  moist  if  the  clouds  fail  to  do  it  for 
you,  and  along  in  the  early  part  of  April  take, up  and 
set  out  in  the  vineyard  or  garden.    It  will  be  found 


that  at  this  time  the  canes  are  virtually  all  calloused 
over  and  from  some  roots  have  started.  Plant  only 
those  that  are  calloused  and  with  reasonable  care 
nearly  every  one  will  grow. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  to  make  vines  grow  and  I 
have  been  more  than  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the 
different  varieties  as  grown  here  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  any  home  that  isn't  plentifully  supplied  with 
both  foreign  and  American  grapes  isn't  having  its 
entitled  privileges.  Cover  all  the  sheds  and  out- 
buildings with  Niagaras  and  Wordens,  have  the  sides 
and  tops  of  the  chicken  park  shaded  with  Campbell's 
Early  and  Concords.  Do  not  plant  foreign  grapes 
over  ardors  or  any  place  where  you  want  them  to 
climb.  After  pruning  in  the  winter,  spray  the  vines 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  When  the  foreign  grapes 
are  as  large  as  peas  dust  sulphur  over  them  and  on 
the  ground.  Sulphur  again  just  before  ripening,  but 
at  this  time  do  not  put  the  sulphur  on  the  fruit  but 
on  the  ground  underneath.  It  isn't  contact  that  kills 
the  mildew — it  is  the  fumes  arising. 


THE  FIELD. 


Potato  Culture  in  Arizona. 

Those  desiring  to  grow  potatoes  in  the  southern 
parts  of  California  can  draw  useful  suggestions  from 
the  advice  given  to  Arizona  growers  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
McClatchie,  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  in 
"Timely  Hints  "  No.  51,  of  that  station. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  growing  potatoes  is 
the  avoidance  of  the  frosts  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  in  their  culture.  Being  sensitive  to  both 
heat  and  cold,  they  must  be  grown  between  the 
times  of  injurious  frosts  and  severe  heat.  The  part 
of  the  year  when  these  conditions  exist  not  being 
great,  care  needs  to  be  exercised  that  the  crop  is 
planted  at  just  the  right  time,  and  brought  to  ma- 
turity at  the  right  time.  The  most  favorable  time 
for  their  growth  is  between  the  frost  of  March  and 
the  heat  of  June,  the  growth  of  another  crop  being 
possible  between  the  heat  of  August  and  the  frosts 
of  November  and  December. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Preparation. — For  the  success- 
ful culture  of  potatoes,  a  loam  soil  is  essential, 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  A  light  soil, 
however,  is  preferable  to  a  very  heavy  one,  potato 
culture  in  the  adobe  soils  being  somewhat  difficult. 
If,  during  the  season  previous  to  planting, 
a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  is  applied  for  a  crop 
of  green  growth  plowed  under,  the  soil  will  be 
much  improved  thereby.  During  the  month  or  two 
previous  to  planting,  the  soil  should  be  wet  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  Just  before  planting,  it  should 
be  plowed  as  deep  as  practicable,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed.  It  is  important  that  before  the  field  is 
planted  it  be  made  as  even  as  possible,  that  the  ir- 
rigation of  it  later  may  be  satisfactory. 

Time  and  Method  of  Planting. — As  already 
stated,  potatoes  can  be  grown  only  between  the  in- 
jurious frosts  and  the  severe  heat  of  the  year.  In 
the  spring  they  must  be  planted  at  such  a  time  that 
they  will  not  be  too  far  along  when  the  frosts 
that  are  liable  to  come  about  the  middle  of  March 
occur.  If  planted  during  January  they  are  liable  to 
come  up  during  February,  and  be  injured  during 
March  ;  and  if  planted  during  March  they  do  not  get 
started  soon  enough  to  make  a  full  growth  before  the 
heat  of  June.  The  most  favorable  time  for  planting 
them  in  the  Salt  River  valley  is  during  the  early  part 
of  February.  Potatoes  planted  after  the  first  few 
days  of  February  have,  not  been  injured  by  frosts 
during  the  past  five  years.  At  Yuma  they  are 
planted  a  little  earlier,  and  in  the  upper  Gila  a  little 
later. 

As  there  are  yet  few  potato-planting  machines  in 
Arizona,  the  seed  is  planted  in  furrows  made  with  a 
plow.  For  receiving  the  seed,  furrows  should  run  in 
the  direction  the  field  irrigates  best,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous slope  being  about  2  or  3  inches  to  the  100 
feet.  These  furrows  should  be  about  30  inches  apart, 
this  distance  being,  under  most  circumstances,  the 
most  favorable  one  for  irrigation.  The  furrows  may 
be  made  with  either  a  turning  plow  or  a  shovel  plow, 
and  should  be  3  to  4  inches  deep.  The  seed  should  be 
dropped  12  to  15  inches  apart  and  then  may  be  cov- 
ered by  throwing  a  furrow  upon  it  with  a  turning 
plow.  One  method  we  have  used  at  the  farm  is  to 
have  several  droppers  who  follow  the  furrowing 
plow,  and  then  cover  the  seed  by  the  return  trip  of 
the  team.  Another  method  is  to  furrow  part  of  all 
of  the  field  before  beginning  to  drop,  and  cover  the 
seed  as  fast  as  it  is  dropped.  In  either  case,  the 
field  should  be  harrowed  nearly  level  as  soon  as  the 
planting  is  done.  The  seed  should  be  left  covered 
a,  little  deeper  if  planted  during  cold  weather  than  if 
planted  during  warm  weather.  If  the  ridges  over 
the  seed  are  not  entirely  harrowed  down  at  first,  the 
field  should  be  harrowed  entirely  level  later.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  furrows  do  not  dry  out 
while  open,  for,  if  so,  the  field  will  need  immediate  ir- 
rigation, it  being  important  that  the  seed  be  left  in 
moist  soil. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — If  irrigation  water 
is  abundant  it  is  often  advisable  to  furrow  the  field 
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soon  after  planting,  and  thoroughly  irrigate  it,  again 
harrowing  it  level.  It  will  then  need  no  further  irriga- 
tion until  after  the  potatoes  are  up.  1 1  is  of  advantage 
to  the  crop  to  harrow  the  field  again  just  as  the 
potatoes  are  coming  up,  especially  if  rain  has  oc- 
curred in  the  meantime,  or  weeds  are  appearing.  By 
this  method  the  field  is  left  in  excellent  shape  for  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  crop.  Soon  after  the 
plants  are  of  sufficient  size  to  make  it  possible  to 
follow  the  rows,  the  field  should  be  furrowed  and  ir- 
rigated. In  irrigating  them  a  small  stream  should 
be  turned  into  each  furrow  and  let  run  until  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  moistened  from  furrow  to  furrow.  The 
turning  of  large  streams  through  the  furrows,  to 
run  for  a  short  time,  will  not  accomplish  this  purpose 
well,  even  if  the  furrows  have  considerable  slope. 
As  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  the  furrows 
should  be  cultivated  down.  The  number  of  times 
that  the  crop  will  need  irrigation  afterwards  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  soil  and  weather.  At  no 
time  should  the  soil  be  permitted  to  become  dry  or 
baked.  This  will  check  the  growth  of  the  plants 
and  materially  reduce  the  crop.  By  irrigation  and 
cultivation  they  should  be  kept  growing  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  that  all  the  favorable  weather  may  be 
improved.  Usually!  three  or  four  irrigations  are 
necessary,  the  last  one  being'  when  the  tubers  are 
nearly  full  grown. 

Marketing  the  Crop. — Tubers  begin  forming  in 
southern  Arizona  by  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  are  usually  large  enough  for  table 
use.  As  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  June  comes,  the  growth  of  the  tops  and 
tubers  is  checked,  and  the  tubers  begin  maturing, 
the  latter  usually  reaching  their  full  size  in  June. 
They  may  be  marketed  any  time  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  during  the  early  part  of  June. 
Tubers  not  quite  fully  matured  are  quite  as  good  for 
table  use.  and  keep  longer  than  those  that  have  fully 
matured.  As  soon  as  matured  they  begin  de- 
teriorating in  the  ground,  and  decay  rapidly  after 
being  dug  ;  consequently  it  is  important  that  careful 
attention  be  given,  and  they  be  removed  from  the 
ground  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Fall  Crop. — As  potatoes  do  not  keep  well 
through  the  summer,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pre- 
serve from  the  spring  crop  seed  for  the  fall  one. 
However,  by  selecting  the  smaller  tubers  and  keep- 
ing them  spread  out  in  an  airy  place  where  it  is  as 
cool  as  practicable,  some  seed  can  be  thus  pre- 
served and  some  potatoes  grown  during  the  fall. 
The  seed  is  left  uncut  and  planted  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described,  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  the  early  part  of  September.  Instead,  however, 
of  harrowing  the  furrows  down  after  planting,  they 
are  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  irrigation. 
After  irrigation  the  furrows  may  be  either  harrowed 
or  cultivated  down,  and  the  field  left  until  the  plants 
come  up,  or  the  furrows  may  be  left  open  for  subse- 
quent irrigation,  this  depending  on  the  soil  and  the 
length  of  time  that  will  probably  elapse  before  an- 
other irrigation  will  be  necessary.    After  the  plants 


are  up  the  field  should  be  again  irrigated,  and  irri- 
gation be  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  soil 
thoroughly  moistened.  Tubers  are  produced  during 
November,  but  do  not  usually  have  time  to  come  to 
full  maturity  before  the  tops  are  killed  by  the  frosts 
of  late  autumn. 

Seed  and  Varieties. — The  fall  crop  being  of  very 
light  and  insufficiently  matured,  none  of  it  is  ordi- 
narily saved  for  seed.  Nearly  all  the  seed  used  for 
winter  planting  comes  from  the  Pacilic  coast.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  at  the  farm  to  preserve  seed 
from  season  to  season,  but  without  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  interest 
growers  in  neighboring  valleys  in  producing  seed  for 
the  warmer  valleys,  but  the  local  demand  near  the 
former  is  so  great  that  these  attempts  have  met 
with  no  better  success.  Since  the  season  is  too  short 
for  late  varieties  to  have  time  to  mature,  only  the 
earliest  ones  are  grown. 


Pacific  Coast  Potatoes  in  Ireland. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  paper  of  January  30th 
there  is  a  paragraph  which  I  think  requires  a  little 
explanation.  I  forwarded  you  a  letter  a  few  days  ago 
from  a  very  great  friend  of  mine  and  what  he  says 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  see  that  The  Daily  Mail, 
London,  Eng.,  calls  them  the  Kohinoor  potatoes. 

It  struck  me  when  I  came  into  this  country  what 
good  potatoes  there  were — much  better  than  we  had 
at  home  (Ireland). 

The  thing  was  to  find  out  if  they  grew  in  a  wet 
part  of  the  State  or  where  the  main  crops  grew. 
Redding,  of  course,  did  not  grow  them,  as  it  is  not  able 
to  grow  enough  for  a  month's  supply. 

I  made  enquiries  and  found  that  the  best  potatoes 
grew  in  Oregon.  So  I  sent  my  cousin  Robert  Warren  a 
few  pounds,  and  gave  the  following  description  of  them: 
"This  is,  I  think,  the  best  potato  I  have  ever  eaten 
and  I  have  grown  it  for  a  few  years  here  and  found 
it  running  sound,  and  very  clean  of  scab.  I  think 
with  fair  tillage  and  clean  ground  it  ought  to  be  a 
great  success.  The  State  in  which  it  is  grown  is 
called  the  'Webfoot  State'  and  that  ought  to 
suit  you  in  Ireland.  If  you  use  diseased  manure  it 
may  show  blight,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so  yet.  It 
is  called  the  '  Oregon  Burbank  '  here  and  I  got  the 
few  potatoes  I  send  you  from  a  sack,  so  you  have 
the  potato  of  the  country,  nothing  fancy,  but  a  plain 
native  of  the  soil." 

He  told  me  that  he  got  twenty-two  eyes  and  hoped 
that  he  will  soon  get  a  good  supply  for  planting.  The 
first  year  they  were  a  great  success  and  the  family 
were  delighted  with  them  and  praised  them  highly. 

I  heard  later  that  they  were  very  successful  and 
were  very  clean  and  boil  dry  as  a  chip.  1  am  going 
to  send  to  Mr.  Hayes,  another  friend,  a  few  pounds 
in  a  few  days  to  see  if  they  will  stand  the  sea  coast. 
I  had  sent  him  some  alfalfa  seed  and  I  intend  to  send 
him  about  a  pound  of  alfalfa  soil  for  the  sake  of  the 
bacteria.  W.  J.  B.  Martin. 

Redding,  Cal. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Early  Hatching. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ki  km   Pun  by 
W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew. 

There  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  the  early 
maturity  and  rapid  growth  of  chicks  than  early 
hatching,  coupled,  of  course,  with  intelligent  care 
and  feeding,  which  are  the  essentials  after  the  bird  is 
hatched. 

As  one  of  our  prominent  California  breeders  aptly 
puts  it,  "California  winter  is  all  spring"  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  snow  and  ice  seasons  of  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  country.  Hatching  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  would  be  almost 
like  play  to  the  average  Eastern  breeder  who  has 
never  wintered  in  California. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  climate,  only 
the  weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  seems  severe 
for  young  chicks,  and,  of  course,  entails  some  addi- 
tional labor  during  wet  spells,  when  the  chicks  are 
brought  out  before  April;  but  I  can  assure  those  who 
may  never  have  tried  the  early  ones,  they  will  be  well 
paid  for  the  extra  care  if  they  hatch  early. 

Some  may  ask  why,  and  say  it  is  long  enough  from 
April  to  November  to  mature  a  fowl  and  no  danger  of 
cold  stunting  the  youngsters. 

To  such  I  will  give  reasons  that  are  readily  seen. 
In  most  sections  of  California  there  is  but  little  green 
food  obtainable  on  range  after  the  first  of  May,  aside 
from  the  localities  where  alfalfa  is  raised  extensively, 
and,  being  extremely  dry,  vermin  multiply  rapidly. 

Now,  if  the  chicks  are  started  out  in  life  in  January 
and  February,  they  are  practically  free  from  vermin 
after  about  twice  dusting  with  a  good  lice  powder, 
and  but  little  may  be  feared  for  them  after  three 
weeks  old,  if  comfortably  housed  and  sheltered  in  case 
of  storm  ;  when  by  the  time  the  green  grass  and 
clover  of  winter  and  early  spring  have  disappeared, 
they  are  large  enough  to  manage  with  cabbage  roots 
and  the  like  for  succulent  food,  which  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  manage  unless  prepared  for  them 
when  small,  and  without  which  no  one  need  expect  to 
raise  chickens  to  anything  like  full  development  and 
a  condition  that  will  be  any  gratification  to  the 
grower. 

If,  then,  you  would  obtain  results  that  will  please 
you  and  rear  a  flock  that  show  the  management  of 
one  applying  the  best  methods  to  insure  health  and 
growth,  place  your  orders  early  with  the  breeder 
making  a  specialty  of  your  chosen  variety,  and  com- 
pare your  early-hatched  birds  with  those  that  may 
be  brought  out  later. 

Youngsters  in  my  yards  now  six  weeks  old  show 
better  feathering  and  promise  better  size  than  those 
1  have  previously  hatched  in  May  and  were  eight 
weeks  old. 


THE  GOODS  THAT  PLEASE 
THE  PEOPLE. 

PRIMROSE  HAMS  AND  BACON,         GOLDEN  GATE  LEAF  LARD, 
EASTERN  STAR  HAMS  AND  BACON,    ARROW  LARD  COMPOUND, 
MONARCH  HAMS  AND  BACON,  EASTERN  STAR  BOILED  HAMS, 

GOLDEN  GATE  CANNED  MEATS. 


All  of  our  Products  are  U.  S.  Government  Inspected. 

YEARLY  SALES  OVER  $4,750,000.00. 


Western  Meat  Company 

San    Francisco,    U.   S.  A. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 


KROGH 
PUMPS 

First  nnd  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  (if  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "I-..'"  Addrfss 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Franclaco. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Which  are  strictly  up  to  date  make 
the  most  prosperous  dairyman.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue  describing 
Twentieth  Century  Dairying,  and  our 
unequaled  stock  of  Dairy  Apparatus 
and  Supplies.  Reasonable  prices  con- 
sistent with  good  quality. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 


9  and  11  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


65  Front  St., 
Portland,  Ore 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasolin< 


No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  Is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

181  -167  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Alanu'da. 

Premium  Poultry. — Niles  Herald  : 
That  California  is  one  of  the  leading- 
States  in  the  Union  for  producing  high- 
class  poultry  was  demonstrated  at  the 
exhibition  given  by  the  National  Fan- 
ciers and  Breeders'  Association,  at  Chi- 
cago, now  in  progress.  A  breeder  from 
Fruitvale  sent  an  exhibit  of  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns  and  was  awarded 
some  of  the  highest  premiums,  after  the 
birds  had  traveled  3000  miles.  Com- 
petition was  the  strongest  ever  seen  in 
America,  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
being  represented. 

Butte. 

Gridley  Fruit  Growers  Pleased.— 
Sacramento  Bee  :  Orchardists  in  vicinity 
of  Gridley  are  feeling  good  at  the  pros- 
pect for  a  late  blooming  season.  The  cool 
weather  has  held  back  the  fruit  buds. 
Late  blooming  is  considered  a  protection 
against  frosts,  and  as  other  factors  of  the 
fruit  situation  are  good,  an  escape  from 
damage  by  frost  will  mean  a  big  crop. 
The  Gridley  cannery  is  now  empty  of 
fruit,  the  last  lot  of  canned  goods  having 
recently  gone  out.  Hunt  Bros,  of  Hay- 
wards  will  run  the  plant  this  season.  It 
is  rumored  that  that  firm  will  purchase 
the  building  and  machinery  from  H.  Ben- 
del,  the  present  owner,  and  will  make 
some  important  improvements  and  in- 
crease the  output. 

Sheep  Drowned  in  Storm.— W.  D. 
Burleson,  editor  of  the  Gridley  Herald, 
reports  that  some  300  sheep,  owned  by 
Homer  Woodward,  were  drowned  in  a 
corral  during  the  high  water.  There 
were  about  600  sheep  in  the  corral  and 
something  started  them  suddenly  so  that 
they  ran  into  the  lower  part  of  the  corral 
where  the  water  was  deep.  Before  they 
could  be  gotten  out  about  half  of  the 
band  was  lost. 

Fresno. 

Linnets  Eating  Fruit  Buds.— San- 
ger Herald  :  Orchardists  report  that 
the  linnets  are  feasting  on  the  apricot 
buds,  completely  stripping  many  trees  and 
destroying  the  crop.  These  little  birds 
are  increasing  in  number  every  year,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  kill  them  off, 
the  losses  of  the  orchardists  will  prove  a 
serious  matter  in  a  few  years. 

Kern. 

Much  Milk  on  Dry  Feed.— W.  Y. 
Horner  of  Semitropic  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  his  neighbor,  C.  W. 
Brown,  has  a  cow  that  gives  so  much 
milk  on  dry  feed  that  he  has  to  milk  her 
three  times  a  day.  There  is  plenty  of 
green  feed  at  all  times  in  the  artesian  belt, 
but  Mr.  Brown  is  afraid  to  let  his  cow  get 
at  any  of  it  for  fear  he  will  have  to  hire  a 
man  to  milk  her  constantly. 

Kings. 

Shipping  Honey.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
Managing  Director  F.  E.  Brown  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Honey  Producers' 
Association,  states  that  there  is  some 
movement  in  the  honey  market.  He 
shipped  three  carloads  of  extracted  honey 
the  past  week  to  Kansas  City. 

Madera. 

Two  Hundred  Horses  to  Break. — 
Hanford  Sentinel :  Hank  Sears  received 
word  a  few  days  ago  from  the  manager  of 
the  Sharon  estate,  which  is  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madera,  stating  that  he 
had  about  200  young  horses  to  break  and 
wanted  Hank  to  take  the  contract. 
Sears  is  well  known  as  an  experienced 
man  at  taming  harness  horses. 

Merced. 

Buhach  Plantation  Pears. — Stock- 
ton Mail:  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis  pears 
shipped  to  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  last 
September  are  still  on  sale  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  latter  will  be  on  sale  until 
April.  They  have  been  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age. John  Meyer,  a  New  Orleans  com- 
mission man,  made  the  statement  at  the 
office  of  Major  J.  D.  Peters. 

Modoc. 

Armed  Men  Slaughter  Sheep. — A 
Redding  dispatch  says  :  News  comes  via 
Alturas  of  the  killing  of  3000  sheep  and 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Con 
The  SaO.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hornet 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bot'le.    S-'ld  by  druggists,  01 
•ent  by  express,  char.^i  V-  "«'.  with  full  direction* 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circular*. 
jH^LAWRE^CB-VnLLl^l^^^OTelandOi 


the  robbing  of  the  sheepmen  near  Silver 
lake,  just  across  the  line  from  Modoc 
county.  The  sheep  belonged  to  Benham 
Bros,  of  Modoc  county  and  were  being 
ranged  about  20  miles  east  of  Christmas 
lake.  A  few  nights  previous  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  sheep  three  masked  men  en- 
tered the  herder's  cabin,  held  him  up  and 
robbed  him  of  all  the  ammunition  he  had. 
Three  days  later  a  body  of  mounted  men, 
armed  with  knives  and  guns,  made  a  dash 
into  his  camp  and  slaughtered  the  sheep. 
The  cattlemen  are  up  in  arms  and  all  the 
cattle  camps  in  Modoc  and  southern  Ore- 
gon are  being  guarded. 

Riverside. 

Well  Preserved  Fruit.  —  Enter- 
prise :  F.  A.  Little  has  given  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  a  number  of  Valencia 
oranges  of  last  year's  growth  that  are  in 
splendid  condition  after  having  been 
picked  for  four  months.  There  was  less 
than  2%  loss  on  all  oranges  packed  at  that 
time,  which  makes  an  excellent  showing 
for  that  grade  of  fruit.  The  fruit  now  on 
exhibition  is  well  preserved  both  as  to 
body  and  flavor.  The  oranges  came  from 
the  Riverside  Trust  Co. 

Shipments  of  Wheat. — Hemet  News: 
The  shipments  of  wheat  reported  last 
week  will  amount,  it  is  thought,  to  about 
forty  carloads.  There  will  still  remain  a 
big  lot  of  wheat,  although  a  small  per- 
centage of  last  year's  crop. 

Profitable  Potato  Crop.— Reports 
were  published  that  the  potato  crop  in 
Hemet  was  not  a  success  last  year.  While 
in  some  cases  this  may  be  true,  in  other 
cases  the  crop  has  been  large  and  profit- 
able. F.  W.  Stetson  and  father  both  re- 
port a  good  crop,  as  much  as  ninety  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  potatoes  were  of  fine 
quality.  As  soon  as  dug  and  sacked  they 
sold  readily  at  $1.25  per  hundred,  f.  o.  b. 
L.  E.  Van  Winkle  also  reports  having  a 
good  yield. 

San  Diego. 

Packing  Lemons.— Union  :  The  San 
Diego  Fruit  Association  has  its  packing 
house  in  working  order  and  is  receiving 
much  fruit,  although  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  pack  any  great  quantity.  The 
Eastern  market  is  not  very  encouraging 
to  the  packer  and  all  lemons  that  can  be 
held  are  being  held  in  the  houses.  A 
shipment  up  the  coast  to  Seattle  and 
Portland  is  being  made  by  steamer,  but 
there  the  prices  are  not  very  encouraging. 

Santa  Barbara. 

New  Method  of  Applying  Dip. — 
Lompoc  Record  :  It  is  believed  that  the 
spray  pump  will  quite  as  effectually  apply 
the  medicated  dip  that  destroys  the  Texas 
tick,  as  the  expensive  process  of  immer- 
sion and  prove  less  injurious  to  stock. 
The  relief  has  been  suggested  by  the 
stock  inspector,  Mr.  Sanders.  This  proc- 
ess will  allow  every  herd  to  be  treated  on 
the  ranch  and  prevent  a  violation  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  driving  of  diseased  or 
infected  stock  over  the  public  roads; 

Santa  Clara. 

Good  Crops  From  Late  Seeding. — 
A  rancher  of  much  experience  in  this 
county  says:  "  Some  of  the  finest  crops  of 
hay  I  have  ever  known  in  the  valley  were 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  February  and 
March.  I  recall  one  year  some  years  ago, 
when  the  rains  held  off  until  well  in  Feb- 
ruary. Then  they  started  in  at  a  great 
rate  and  continued  so  steadily  and  so 
heavy  that  plowing  was  greatly  delayed. 
I  finally  got  my  land  plowed  and  the  seed 
sown  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March. 
This  was  barley.  We  had  fine  showers 
right  through  April  and  that  year  I  made 
the  biggest  crop  of  hay  that  I  ever  grew 
in  my  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in 
this  valley. " 

Santa  Cruz. 

Peas  for  Cannery.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  The  California  Canners'  As- 
sociation has  forwarded  the  pea  seed  to 
be  planted  in  experimental  crops  in  this 
valley.  The  local  Board  of  Trade  will 
distribute  the  seed  to  sixteen  farms  in  the 
district.  Each  owner  will  plant  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  One-half  the  seed  will 
be  planted  the  1st  of  March  and  the  re- 
mainder May  1st.  A  cannery  will  be 
established  here  if  the  experiment  is  at- 
tended with  favorable  results. 

Shasta. 

Hogs  Swept  to  Death. — A  telegram 
from  Anderson  to  Sacramento  Bee  says: 
J.  Stevenson  lost  150  head  of  hogs  by  the 
rise  in  the  Sacramento  river  during  the 
storm.  The  swine  were  all  on  Leggett 
island,  just  below  the  river  bridge. 
Every  hog  on  the  island  was  swept  away 
in  the  flood  of  water  that  covered  the 
entire  tract  of  land.  Other  ranchers  liv- 
ing along  the  river  suffered  losses  of 
stock  also. 


Sonoma. 

Prunes  Nearly  Gone. — Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  Nearly  all  the  prunes  in  the 
warehouses  in  this  county  are  gone.  But 
a  few  more  carloads  remain  at  the  Fisher- 
Merritt  Company's  warehouso  and  they 
are  all  sold.  The  McDonald  warehouse  is 
nearly  empty  and  will  be  in  a  few  days. 
Reports  from  other  parts  of  the  county 
state  things  are  in  the  same  state  as  at 
the  Santa  Rosa  warehouses. 

Boats  Used  for  Herding  Cattle. — 
Petaluma  Argus,  Feb.  17:  The  precipita- 
tion in  Sebastopol  of  the  past  two  days  is 
very  heavy.  The  rising  Laguna  is  run- 
ning over  the  wagon  bridge,  2  or  3  feet 
deep,  and  nearing  the  top  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  Stock  remaining  on  knolls,  along 
the  spreading  Laguna,  have  had  to  be 
approached  in  boats  and  driven  to  places 
of  safety.  Some  of  the  hill  farms  will  be 
considerably  washed. 

Tehama. 

Good  Prospects  for  Fruit  Crop.— 
Corning  Observer,  Feb.  18:  Almond  trees 
in  the  C.  W.  Deitz  orchard  are  in  full 
bloom  and  give  promise  of  a  big  crop. 
Mr.  Dietz  believes  that  with  favorable 
conditions  from  now  on  the  crop  of  all 
kinds  in  this  vicinity  will  be  the  best  in 
years,  because  of  the  bountiful  supply  of 
moisture  we  have  had  this  spring.  He 
has  just  set  out  52,000  grape  vines  of  five 
of  the  best  bearing  varieties  for  this  sec- 
tion. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c,  result- 
ing from  collar,  saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

fk  Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tnttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15,  1899. 

Dear  Sir : — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  ate  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.    Less  than  c 
cured  It  after  six  months'  standing. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder,pneumonia,&c. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.   Kills  pain  Instantly.   Our  100-page  book^ 
•'Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  T LITTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  <VFarrell  St.,  San  Francisco.  CaL 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  sen  a  In  e  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  What  we  intend 
to  do  is  to  sell  good  land  at  its  fair  value,  and  to 
sell  no  poor  land  at  any  price.  There  are  no  better 
sections  in  California  for  the  farmer  than  Fresno 
and  Butte  counties.  Fresno  county  produces  $251.60 
of  farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  not  been  an  unusual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers.  You  can  buy  the  best  vineyard  land  for 
from  $35  to  $6(1  an  acre,  according  to  proximity  to 
Reedley,  and  the  best  alfalfa  land  for  $40  to  $75  an 
acre.  .Such  prices  will  not  long  prevail,  because 
the  thousands  of  newcomers  in  California  are  tak- 
ing up  the  good  lands  with  alacrity. 

In  Butte  county  are  the  richest  opportunities  for 
happy  homes  afforded  by  northern  California.  Good 
lands  are  to  be  had  for  $40  an  acre  and  upwards. 

These  are  bottom  prices  and  anyone  proposing  to 
sell  you  lands  in  California  at  less  per  acre  are  not 
selling  lands  of  sufficient  fertility  to  make  profit- 
able farms. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  lands  we  control  and  will  no  doubt 
abundantly  corroborate  what  we  say  of  them.  The 
Karl  Fruit  Co.  of  Sacramento.  New  York  and  other 
cities  is  well  acquainted  with  the  president  of  our 
company,  who  is  one  of  their  largest  clients.  Day 
after  day  during  the  fruit  season,  the  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sells  Mr.  Reed's  Bartlett  pears  at  the  head  of  the 
auction  markets  of  the  United  States.  We  refer  to 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  with  entire  confidence  that  they 
will  vouch  for  Mr.  Reed's  experience  and  success  in 
the  fruit  business.  If  you  want  a  good  farm  in 
California  at  a  reasonable  value  and  upon  reason- 
able terms,  let  us  locate  you  in  Fresno  or  in  Butte. 

Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Raves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  bold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  W  heels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  MANUFACTURIHG  CO.,  Box    !U,QiiiiicT,  1IL 
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PAG? 

DON'T  YOU  WANT 

to  try  a  better  fence  this  year  than  that  you  bought 

last  year?  You*  11  find  It  In  The  PAGE. 

HAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


MASONS  aitCATt 


CREArlOf  PtRF£CTION  %V  - 
THE  LLOYO  CO. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  ^IRONWORKS 

19  FREMONTST.  SUN  FRAHOSC0 


I  Is  a  money  saver.  Wo  sell  wire 
|  fence,  plain  and  barb  wire.  Shipped 
I  direct  from  nearest  house.Write  us.  tarn 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  > 

|Holly,  Mlcliigi"    Wauttegan,  HI.  Cleveland,^ 


Seed 


goes  with  the  use  of  the  right 
seeder. 

CAHOON 

Broadcast  Seeder 

H  the  seed.  ItaeedsasMghM 
res  ft  day.  It  runs  easily  and 
hlj.aod  itbas  been  tbo  best 
>  yeara. 

SOWER'S  MANUAL, 

a  book  telling  all  about  how,  when 
and  where  to  bow  eoed  and  how  much 
Sent  free-  Aalt  for  It. 


Nevir 

Jumps 
TheTrack 


It  cannot  be 
pushed. hooked 
or  blown  off 
and  it  doesn't 
bind  or  run 
hard  on  account  of  warping  of  door  or  siding. 
"The  best  hanger  on  earth"  is  the 

FLEXIBLE  DOUBLE  TREAD 
BARN  DOOR  HANGER. 

Itt  double  aet  of  banters  runs  oo  both  aldea  of  Inverted  T  rail 
wbloh  Isfleilble  on  the  wall— accommodates  Itself  to  all  loequali- 
Uea.  Absolute  center  draft.  Carrier  wheels  are  roller  bearing. 
Always  true  and  ensy  running,  Derer  out  of  order.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  Day  Tools  and  field  and  farm  hardware  appliances. 
Ask  for  our  catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  58  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


READER ! 

This  will  interest  you  and  pay  you 
to  investigate— the  property 

MUST  BE  SOLD. 

I  offer  for  sale  40  acres  fruit  land  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  ft  miles  from  Los  Gatos;  3000  trees, 
full  bearing.  This  is  a  delightful  summer  resort, 
good  roads  and  plenty  of  water  and  will  accommo- 
date 35  guests,  and  one-half  of  the  applicants  have 
to  be  turned  away.  A  sturdy  young  couple  can 
easily  clear  $6000.00  a  year. 

Send  for  a  circular  giving  full  description  of  this 
valuable  and  charming  place.  The  price  has  been 
reduced  to  $12,000.00.   Easy  terms. 

John  f.  byxbee,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  ciara  Co.,  Cal.  Address  1.  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Fruit  i  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section — 

Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ;3K3*3£ 

ior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Cost* 

less  to  buy  and  lesa  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started  ;  lias  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs 
less  than  half  of  one  cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2.  2W, 
4,6,  6,  8,  10,  12  ami  16  llorse  Power.    KSTPIease  mention  this  paper.   Send  tut  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  15th  Streets,  CUlCACvO,  ILL. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


My  Heart  and  I. 

Enough  !  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
We  sit  beside  the  head  stone  thus, 
And  wish  that  name  were  carved  for  us. 

■  The  moss  reprints  more  tenderly, 
The  hard  types  of  the  mason's  knife, 
As  li.-avi-n's  >wed    life  renews  earth's 
life 

With  which  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I  ! 
Though  now  none  takes  mo  on  his  arm 
To  fold  nie  close  and  kiss  me  warm 

Till  each  quick  breath  end  in  a  sigh 
Of  happy  languor.    Now,  alone, 
We  lean  upon  this  graveyard  stone, 

Uncheered,  unkissed,  my  heart  and  I. 

Yet  who  complains  ?    My  heart  and  I  ! 
In  this  abundant  earth  no  doubt 
Is  little  room  for  things  worn  out: 

Disdain  them,  break  them,  throw  them 

by  ! 

And  if  before  the  days  grow  rough 
We  once  were  loved,  used,  well  enough, 
I  think,  we've  fared,  my  heart  and  I. 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


The  Other  Man. 


"What  I  need,"  said  Betty,  "  is  ad- 
vice." 

"  Most  women  need  it,"  I  answered, 
"  but  they  don't  take  it." 

Betty -shrugged  her  shoulders.  "A 
man,"  she  announced,  slowly,  "has 
asked  me  to  marry  him — a  nice  man." 

"  If  I  had  asked  you  to  marry  me  I 
should  not  be  pleased  that  you  advised 
with  another  man." 

"It  would  certainly  be  in  question- 
able taste." 

"Your  taste  is  impeccable,"  said  I. 

"  But  if  I  need  advice?"  mused  Betty. 

"The  first  thin<,r  to  find  out,"  said  I 
judicially,  "is  whether  he  can  keep 
vou  in  hats." 

"I  had  thought—" 

"What?" 

"That  the  first  thing  was  whether 
he  loved  me." 

"You  have  been  reading  books," 
said  L  "Books  will  tell  you  that. 
But  the  wise  woman  knows  that  the 
really  important  thing  is  the  hats." 

"Well,  suppose  he  could?"  said 
Betty. 

"Would  he  chuckle  when  you  asked 
him  to  enjoy  Mr.  Howell's  phrase 
about  '  the  innocently  adventuring, 
unconsciously  periculent  American 
maiden,'  or  would  he  look  dazed?" 

Betty  bubbled.  "Mr.  Howells  is 
dear,"  she  said;  "  but  does  one's  bus 
band  have  to  like  him?    I  had  thought 

"What?" 
"That  if  I  loved  the  man  I  married 

"  Books  again,"  said  I. 

"Stevenson  says,"  put  in  Betty, 
"  that  if  your  wife  likes  Tupper  it  is  no 
matter." 

"He  said  nothing  about  the  hus- 
band, which  proves  that  he  knew  it 
would  matter." 

"Well,  it  looks — that  is,  I  think  we 
should  agree  on  Howells,"  laughed 
Betty. 

I  stroked  my  chin.  "  I  trust,"  said 
I,  "  that  he  is  careful  about  his  boots?" 

Betty  looked  at  mine.    "I  have  no- 
ticed that  yours  are  always  polished 
she  said. 

"In  the  essentials  he  seems  quite  an 
eligible  person,"  I  concluded. 

You  are  not  interested  in  his 
looks?" 

"A  minor  matter,"  said  I,  waving 
my  hand. 

"  Or  his  manners?" 

"They  can't  be  altogether  bad  if 
you  tolerate  him." 

"  His  morals?" 

"In  this,"  said  I,  "marriage  is  a 
guess.  One  shuts  one's  eyes  and  trusts 
in  Providence." 

"You're  a  cynic,"  said  Betty. 
"  He's  nice." 

"  Then  marry  him.  " 

"  You've  never  asked  if  he  loves 
me.    You  think  that  doesn't  matter?" 

I  leaned  my  head  on  my  hand.  "Per- 
haps after  all  it  does  matter;  perhaps 
it  matters  more  than  anything  else.  If 
I  only  knew  the  man." 

"  I  have  known  him  a  long  time." 


'Then you  are  the  best  witness.  Do 
you  think  he  loves  you?" 

"  I  have  heard  him  say  so." 
"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  I  severely. 
"  It  would  be  unkind  not  to  believe 
him." 

"  Let  us  assume  that  he  does." 
"But  it  doesn't  matter  whether  I 
love  him?" 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  does  matter," 
said  I;  "perhaps  he  cares  a  lot,  and 
wants  you  to  care;  perhaps  he  would 
think  he  had  failed  in  everything  if 
he  couldn't  make  you  care;  perhaps — " 
"  Dear  me,"  said  Betty.  "  It's  four 
o'clock.  Won't  you  get  me  the  tea 
ball — I  know  you  want  tea." 

I  got  the  little  silver  ball  and  handed 
it  to  her. 

"I  was  just  going  to  say,"  said 
Betty,  "that  perhaps  he  wouldn't 
mind  if  I  didn't  answer  him  at  once." 
"  It  is  for  you  to  decide." 
"If  we  are  old  friends,  very  old 
friends,  and  if  1  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
him.  and  if  I  like  him  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  don't  you  think  he  might  be 
satisfied  to  come  on  just  as  he  has  been 
coming?" 

"That  is  a  matter  for  him,"  said  I. 
"  But  what  do  you  think?" 
"Of  course,"  said  I,  "  if  he  cannot 
sit  in  the  garden  he  must  be  satisfied 
to  look  at  the  flowers  over  the  wall," 
and  with  the  words  1  picked  up  my  hat. 
"  You're  not  going?"  said  Betty. 
"  It  is  time,"  said  I. 
"  I  think  I'll  take  your  advice  about 
this — the  other  man." 
"  My  advice!" 

"I — I  think  I  shall  be  very  nice  to 
him." 
"Yes." 

"Yes,  and  let  him  take  me  to  dances 
often." 
"Yes." 

"  And  to  the  jumping-off  place  to  see 
sunsets." 
"Yes." 

"  And  I  shall  make  tea  for  him." 
"I  hope  he'll  not  be  bad  humored 
over  it." 

"Doubtless,"  said  I,  "he  will  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter  possible 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye.  You're  coming  to  tea 
to-morrow?" 

"Shall  I?" 

"  Oh,  of  course;  you  and  I  are  going 
to  be  just  as  good  friends  as  ever.  It 
won't  matter  about  the  'other  man'.' 

"Won't  it?"  said  I. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  let  it 
matter." 

"I'll  try  not  to,"  said  I. — Frederick 
M.  Smith,  in  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion.  

Sensible  Scrap  Book. 


If  you  want  to  do  the  very  latest 
thing  you  will  keep  a  scrap  book.  Not 
a  scrap  book  for  poetry  or  cooking 
recipes,  but  for  pieces  of  goods  like  your 
gowns.  It  really  is  a  bright  idea,  and 
you  will  value  your  scrap  book  so  much 
by  and  by  that  you  will  be  more  than 
repaid  for  the  trouble  it  costs  you  to 
make  it. 

Paste  in  the  scraps  by  attaching  gum 
or  mucilage  to  the  corners,  adding 
pieces  of  silk,  lace,  braid  or  other  trim 
mings:  even  buttons  may  be  secured  to 
the  page.    Beneath  the  pieces  write 
the  date  when  you  first  wore  the  gown 
and  any  interesting  data  concerning  it. 
Some  ladies  add  a  picture  of  the  cos 
tume  cut  from  a  fashion  sheet  or  book 
or  write  out  a  description  of  the  gown 
as  an  aid  to  the  memory. 

By  and  by  when  your  grandchildren 
ask  you  about  "the  good  old  times." 
and  what  kind  of  clothes  people  wore 
then,  you  can  get  out  your  scrap  book 
The  granddaughters  will  no  doubt  find 
much  cause  for  merriment  in  the  out 
landish  fashions,  but  you  will  be  quite 
indignant  as  you  insist  that  they  are 
pretty  and  artistic.    You  live  over  your 
youth  as  you  turn  the  pages.     "  This 
white  organdie,"    you  say,    "was  my 
graduating  gown;  this  pink  chiffon  my 
first  ball  gown.    This    blue  scrap, 
and  you  pat  it  tenderly,  "is  a  piece  of 
the   gown  I  wore   when  your  grand 
father  proposed   to   me.     The  rough 
brown  stuff  is  like  a  golf  suit,"  and  vour 
pert  granddaughter  laughs  at  the  "idea 
of  your  ever  playing  golf.     There  is  a 
black  scrap,  with  a  piece  of  crepe,  worn 


upon  a  sad  occasion.  You  turn  the 
leaf  quickly;  you  do  not  wish  to  sadden 
the  young  people.  There  are  dozens  of 
gowns  represented,  and  you  remember 
them  as  well  as  if  you  had  worn  them 
yesterday.  Somehow  the  fabrics  seem 
finer  and  the  tints  more  tasteful  than 
those  which  your  granddaughters 
wear.  At  any  rate,  you  are  glad 
that  you  made  that  scrap  book  so  long 
ago. — Exchange. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Use  the  potato  ricer  for  cheese  that 
is  to  be  sprinkled  on  macaroni,  which 
is  a  much  easier  method  than  grating. 

Here  is  what  Marion  Harland  calls  a 
"driblet  of  practical  wisdom."  Tha 
always  convenient  match  is  the  best  of 
eradicators  for  inky  lingers.  Moisten 
the  sulphur  end  of  the  match  with  cold 
water  and  rub  the  spot  until  the  stain 
disappears. 

A  beautiful  texture  for  bed  hangings, 
again  in  fashion,  is  the  decorative 
French  handwork.  Japanese  fabrics 
are  also  well  adapted  to  this  use,  and 
can  be  had  in  pure  white,  with  a 
knotted  fringe,  or  in  tan  or  tea-colored 
silk  edged  with  lace  of  the  same  shade. 

Most  housekeepers  are  accustomed  to 
freshen  salads  and  other  vegetables  by 
soaking  in  cold  water,  but  not  every 
one  knows  that  most  fruits  are  vastly 
improved  by  being  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Pears,  peaches  and  other 
thin-skinned  fruits,  likewise  berries, 
should  never  be  soaked,  but  plums, 
melons,  bananas  and  even  grapes  bene- 
fit by  the  process. 

Where  the  hair  is  dry  and  dandruffy 
the  following  lotion,  used  every  other 
night,  will  be  found  beneficial:  To  four 
ounces  of  rose  water  add  half  a  dram 
of  sulphur,  glycerine  and  borax.  This 
will  clear  the  scalp  of  dandruff  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  new  growth  of  hair. 
While  the  head  is  in  the  abnormal 
condition  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
dandruff  the  hair  will  neither  be  glossy 
nor  of  a  good  color,  nor  will  there  be  a 
healthy  growth  of  new  hair.  There 
need  be  no  anxiety  over  the  falling  of 
the  hair — unless  it  falls  to  excess — pro 
vided  new  hair  keeps  on  appearing 
but  no  head  of  hair  is  so  rich  and  lux- 
uriant that  it  can  stand  indefinitely 
being  depleted  even  by  one  hair  a  day 
if  there  is  no  corresponding  gain  to 
balance  the  loss. 

Crinoline  is  again  threatened,  but 
the  present  times  are  very  different 
from  those  in  which  the  beautiful 
Eugenie  launched  the  crinoline  on  an 
unprepared  public,  and  the  thing  will 
probably  end  in  threats.  That  was  an 
age  of  green  rep  and  gilt  cornices, 
when  clocks,  vases  and  china  figures 
were  provded,  indiscriminately,  with 
a  glass  case  apiece  to  cover  them  and 
a  woolen  mat  on  which  to  stand,  and 
when  the  most  popular  gift  was  a  pair 
of  colossal  ornaments  for  each  corner 
of  the  marble  mantelpiece — ornaments 
that  shook  and  shivered  and  jingled 
whenever  the  door  was  opened  or  the 
piano  played.  People  were  accustomed 
to  ugliness,  and  the  crinoline  was  only 
a  further  expression  of  prevailing 
taste.  To-day  it  is  different.  People 
are  too  " artistic,"  either  in  the  true 
or  the  sham  sense  of  the  word,  to  put 
up  with  hoops  of  steel. 

The  best  way  to  cook  oatmeal,  ac 
cording  to  a  cooking  teacher,  is  to 
cook  it  the  day  before,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  allow  time  enough.  To  one  cupful 
of  rolled  oats  allow  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  twocupfuls  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  the  water  directly  upon  the 
cereal,  in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler, 
and  allow  it  to  boil  for  five  minutes 
over  the  full  flame  of  the  gas  range. 
Then  place  the  cover  on  the  boiler  and 
let  the  cereal  steam  for  three  or  four 
hours,  or  longer,  if  possible.  The 
teacher  referred  to  cautioned  her  class 
against  stirring  the  oatmeal  while  it 
was  cooking,  on  account  of  the  pasti- 
ness induced,  and  she  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  making  the  breakfast  as 
nourishing  and  appetizing  as  possible, 
especially  if  there  were  men  in  the 
family  who  had  to  start  out  early  in 
the  morning  for  their  day's  work. 
The  close  connection  that  has  been 
proved  to  exist   between  improperly 


prepared  food  and  the  liquor  habit 
makes  it  important  that  every  article 
that  appears  on  the  table  should  be  as 
well  cooked  as  possible,  and  no  amount 
of  time  or  thought  that  is  expended  on 
making  the  table  attractive  and  whole- 
some should  be  regarded  as  wasted. 

For  little  cherry  cake  puddings  mix 
two  teaspoonfuls.  of  baking  powder  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  with  two 
cups  of  flour.  Rub  one  rounded  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  till  creamy,  and  add 
one-half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
when  blended  add  one  egg  well  beaten. 
Then  add  alternately  one  cupful  of 
milk  and  the  flour  mixure,  and  beat 
well.  Have  ready  some  small  cups  or 
moulds,  well  buttered,  and  put  several 
candied  cherries  cut  in  halves  on  the 
sides.  Turn  in  the  dough,  and  let  them 
steam  one  hour.  Turn  out  and  serve 
with  cherry  sauce.  Take  1  <  cupfuls  of 
the  juice  from  canned  cherries,  put  it 
on  to  boil,  and  thicken  it  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  corn  flour  mixed  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar.  When  smooth  stir 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  serve 
hot. 

Water  drinking  is  one  of  the  simple 
laws  of  health  that  is  neglected  be- 
cause of  its  very  simplicity.  The  human 


Nothing  Excels  this  Simple  Remedy 


To  Cure 

Coughs, 
Sore  Throat. 

Sold  In  Boxes  only. 
Avoid  Imitations. 


To  Relieve 

Asthma, 
Bronchitis. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafheted  by 
heat  or  cold;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pa 
when  you  can  turn  it 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.   With  over 
vwv-  500  positions  to  till  a  year, 

and  with  the  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  vour  course  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
your  monev  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R.    L.  DURHA/n, 

305  Larlcin  S».,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   
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Do  Loach  Mill  Mtg.  Co.,  Boa  208,  Atlanta,  Ca. 
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SUNSHINE  PIANO  POLISH 

Produces  a  brilliant  and  lasting  shine  on  furniture 
and  pianos,  no  matter  how  dull  may  be  the  varnish. 
One  application  makes  them  LOOK  LIKE  NEW. 
Sold  on  a  positive  guarantee.  2  oz.  bottles.  80c: 
4  oz.  bottles,  50c.  Sent  postpaid.  Made  and  sold 
only  by  the 

SUN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

BOX  597.  VENTURA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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body,  says  Health  Culture,  is  practially 
a  sack  of  water.  The  body  of  the  aver- 
age man  contains  over  half  a  barrel  of 
water.  This  water,  in  the  form  of 
twenty  different  fluids,  is  constantly 
fluctuating  back  and  forth  among  the 
tissues,  doing  the  work  of  the  body, 
and  if  there  be  any  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  body  this  work  will  suffer.  The 
excretions  of  the  body  especially  can 
be  properly  carried  off  only  when  the 
supply  of  water  is  sufficient.  Two 
quarts  daily  of  pure  water,  preferably 
distilled,  is  little  enough  for  the  aver- 
age person  in  ordinary  weather.  In 
hot  weather  this  may  be  increased 
somewhat,  not  only  without  danger, 
but  with  positive  relief.  The  greatly 
accelerated  action  of  the  kidneys  and 
skin  is  the  best  assurance  of  the  safety 
of  the  individual. 

To  ascertain  the  freshness  of  eggs 
without  breaking,  fold  your  hand 
around  an  egg,  hold  the  egg  between 


the  sun  or  a  bright  light  and  yourself 
and  look  through  it.  If  the  yolk  ap- 
pears round  and  the  white  surrounding 
it  clear,  it  is  fresh.  A  good  egg  will 
also  sink  when  dropped  into  a  bucket 
of  water  ;  if  it  topples  around  in  the 
water,  apparently  standing  on  its  end, 
it  is  fairly  fresh  ;  if  it  floats,  beware  of 
it.  The  shell  of  a  fresh  egg  looks  dull 
and  porous  ;  that  of  an  old  egg  thin  and 
shiny.  When  eggs  are  kept  any  length 
of  time  they  lose  water  by  evaporation 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and 
rattle  or  shake.  This  is  not  a  sign 
of  particular  staleness,  although  stale 
eggs  rattle. 

"Cholly  is  so  clevah  at  wepartee  !  " 
exclaimed  Clarence. 

"Isn'the?"  said  Reginald.  "What's 
his  latest  ?  " 

"A  gweat,  howwid  bwute  said  to  him, 
'  You  are  the  biggest  fool  in  this  State.' 
And  Cholly  answered  wight  off,  '  I  don't 
agwee  with  you  ! '  " 


ORE 
PIG-IRON 

(Blast-furnace) 


CAST  IRON 

( Foundry 
Cupola) 


STEEL 


UKOUGHT-IRON 


(Bessemer 
Converter) 
(Cementation 
Process) 


MA  I  .LEA  BLE 
CASTINGS 

(Furnace) 


(Open-hearth 
Furnace) 

(Ciucible 
Furnace) 


CAST  INGOT 

(Infjot-mold) 

BLOOM 

(Rolling  mill) 


RILLET- 
(Billet-mill) 


(Puddling- 
fiirn.  cc) 


MUCK  BAR 

(Rolling-mill) 


FINISHED 
PRODUCT 
Wroiighi-iron 
Pipe,  etc. 

-SLAB 


FINISHED  PRODUCT 

(Finishing-mill) 
Wire  Rods,  Rails,  Axles,  Cotton-tie,  Boiler-plate 
Hoops,  Structural  Steel,  etc. 


WIRE 

Wire  Drawing- 
frames 


Reproduced  from  the  March  St.  Nicholas  by  Courtesy  of  The  Century  Co.    All  Rights  Reserved. 


The  above  diagram,  reproduced  from  W.  S.  Harwood's  "The  'Blacksmith 
Nation  '  "  in  the  March  St.  Nicholas,  illustrates  the  writer's  description  of  the 
processes  that  go  to  make  the  "family  tree"  of  iron.  So  long  as  the  material 
needs  of  the  world  depend  helplessly  upon  iron  and  steel,  Mr.  Harwood  says,  just 
so  long  will  that  nation  making  the  most,  the  best,  and  the  cheapest  be  a  leader 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  And  within  the  past  few  years  leadership  in  this 
important  industry  has  passed  from  England  and  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  In  brief,  cast-iron,  being  full  of  carbon,  is  brittle  and  crystalline. 
Wrought-iron,  with  little  or  no  carbon,  is  tough  and  fibrous.  Steel  is  cast-iron 
half-way  toward  wrought-iroii.  Mr.  Harwood's  story  of  the  mining  of  America's 
great  iron-ore  deposits,  and  of  all  the  processes  which  go  to  produce  the  different 
branches  of  the  "family  tree"  shown  in  the  diagram,  is  a  fascinating  one. 


P  &  B  Paint 
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FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper  i 
recommends  paint. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  &  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co., 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. | 

Send  for  samples.  P 
PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  10Q0. 

14      "         "  10.00  " 

16       "         "  11.50  " 

18       "         "  12.50     "  " 

24                 "  15.00     "  " 

30      "         "  17.60  V 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

To  All  Creditors 

Who  have  outstanding  notes,  bills,  claims  of  any 
nature  whatsoever:   We  want  them  for  collection. 

We  can  put  money  in  your  pocket.  Try  us.  Send 
your  claims  at  once. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
Suite  18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California, 


EVERY  PAIL  OF  MILK 

owes  you  a  certain  amount 

of  CREAM 

When  a  man  owes  you 
money,  and  you  want  to 
get  it  badly,  you  simply 
send  around  a  good  col- 
lector, and  if  he  is  a  good 
collector,  and  the  man  that 
owes  you  is  worth  it,  he'll 
j  get  it. 

THE   BEST  COLLECTOR 

IN  DAIRY  LAND  IS  A 
U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It'll  collect  every  drop  of  cream  the  milk  owes  you. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Five  Crops  a.  Yea.r. 

This  is  possible  only  with  the  wonderf  uli  urkestan  Alfalfa  of  which  we  have  the  only  stock 
of  seed  in  this  country.  The  U.  S.  Government  tested  it 
thoroughly  and  report  that  it  is  hardier  than  ordinary  al- 
Ifalfa:  stands  both  drouth  and  freezing  better;  sprouts 
and  starts  growing  quicker;  having  more  leaves,  makes 
heavier  yield ;  gives  better  results  in  alkali  soils  and  that 
it  lasts  longer  without  reseeding. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  plant  ever  intro- 
duced for  the  semi-arid  and  irrigated  sections  and  will 
prove  of  value  anywhere.  Every  farmer  should  try  a  few 
^acres  at  least,  this  spring.  It  willoutyield  in  both  pastur- 
age and  hay,  anythingyou 
can  possibly  sow. 

Write  for  Free  Illus- 
trated Seed  Catalogue. 


1  lb  bjmail,  50e;  bj express 
or  freight,  10  Iba,  (3.00;  24 
ll-n.  $8.75;  100  lb».S35.00. 


s-'^^^^»»e^v*-  trated  seed  Catalogue.    ■  I 

stacking  Alfalfa.    CURRIE  BROS.  CO.,  Box  39.  Milwaukee,  Wis* 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


1 
J 


J 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


MILES  Of 
PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   «fc   SO  INS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


An  Independent 
Fountain  Pen 

to  every  purchaser   of   our   interesting  book — 

FIFTY-THREE  MONEY-MAKING  SCHEMES. 

Price  $1.00.  Make  all  remittances  by  P.  O.  money 
order,  express  order,  or  stamps.  PAUL  W.  BERRY 
CO.,  104  Sutter  St.,  San  FranoUco. 


LAND  OWNERS 

Needing  a  foreman  or  manager  will  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  a  satisfactory  man  by  addressing 
this  office.  Address  "Irrigation,"  care  Rural  Press. 


Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  t25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


WANTED,  POSITION  ON  LARGE 
FARM  AS  FOREMAN,  gaS^SK 

in  stock  and  grain.      Best  of  reference  given, 
G.  MCSELMANN,  2159  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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July. 

53  r«53'4 
53V<a55 
54 %(,,  55 'i 

55'j'u  51  '„ 


The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  liWJ. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Ked  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

Wednesdav   96  (a.    98  875ifo90 

Thursday   97Hfo   99V4  89J<@81 

Friday   W'..w  1  113         914<«  94>„ 

Saturday  1  I)2'ato1  07  93^@96Ti 

Monday   *  @   — — @  

Tuesday  1  08!4@1  03«  97%@9B% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 
May. 

Wednesday   54i<®56 

Thursday    55',<»50 

Friday  55'B(a56H 

Saturday   55:%($5i7% 

Monday.. .   * — — ®  

Tuesday   57V4fo55K 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No. 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Mav,  1904. 

Thursday  $1  42$®1  42 

Friday   1  43!4fol  47V4 

Saturday   1  48   fol  50 

Monday  *  @  

Tuesday    1  46  fol  48'/J 

Wednesday   1  47  fol  47i£ 

•Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  developed  ad- 
ditional strength  since  last  review,  with 
values  at  a  higher  range,  both  for  spot 
offerings  and  options.  Owing  to  friction 
between  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  conflict  be- 
tween Russia  and  .Japan,  and  probabilities 
of  a  European  war,  the  speculative  mar- 
kets of  the  world  wero  excited.  In  the 
rush  of  shorts  to  cover  their  contracts, 
prices  for  futures  took  some  rapid  strides 
upwards.  Especially  was  this  the  ease  in 
Chicago,  where  the  dollar  mark  for  May 
wheat  was  rapidly  passed  over  on  Satur- 
day last,  this  option  selling  up  to  $1.07 
per  bushel,  being  the  equivalent  of  $1.78 
per  cental  On  same  day  May  wheat  on 
the  San  Francisco  board  touched  $1.50, 
closing  at  $1.48i{,  with  December  up  to 
$1.48  and  closing  $1.40i|.  Quotations  for 
spot  wheat  were  advanced  21(oi5e  per  cen- 
tal, but  there  was  little  trading  in  the 
spot  market.  Offerings  were  light,  espe- 
cially of  desirable  milling  wheat,  with  in- 
quiry mainly  for  this  description.  A  ship 
was  chartered  for  mixed  cargo  for  Eu- 
rope, wheat  for  stiffening  purposes  to  be 
carried  at  12s  fid  or  $.'J  per  ton.  Monday 
being  a  holiday,  business  was  suspended. 
Tuesday  the  speculative  market  was 
lower.  Wednesday  there  was  a  little  re- 
covery from  extreme  depression  of  pre- 
vious day. 

California  Milling  tl  50  @1  55 

Ob!.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40   to  1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  37'/4@l  *5 

'  PKICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  tl.42fol.50. 

December.  1904,  delivery,  tl.37@1.48. 

Wednesdav,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
Mav,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.47fol.47$£;  December, 
1904,  tl.45'/,@l  46. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Mv.  quotations   Gslldfoiisl  1 1  .d  -s-dfo-s-d 

Freight  rates   11^®— 8  I2V4®15s 

Local  market   tl  47>/Jfol  52'/4      tl  Mlia .1  45 


Flour. 

The  local  mills  advanced  card  rates  on 
Saturday  last  20c  per  barrel.  Very  little 
business  has  been  done,  however,  at  tho 
advance.  The  local  combine  had  been, 
in  fact,  selling  20c  under  their  card  rates. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  con- 
tinue much  the  same  course,  which  will 
bring  the  selling  price  of  the  near  future 
close  to  figures  quoted  before  the  last  ad- 
vance was  announced. 

SuperUne,  lower  grades  t3  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  fo4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    3  70   @4  35 

Barley. 

Market  has  been  inclining  against  buy- 
ers most  of  the  week,  but  prices  obtain- 
able for  spot  offerings  did  not  show 
corresponding  improvement  with  values 
established  for  futures.  This  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  when  there  is  any  excite- 
ment in  the  speculative  market.  When 
the  shorts  become  scared  and  rush  to  fill, 
they  almost  invariably  crowd  prices  for 
options  to  relatively  higher  levels  than 
are  the  values  at  same  time  prevailing  in 
the  spot  market.  Spot  offerings  were  not 
heavy,  however,  and  there  was  a  gener- 
ally firm  tone.  It  is  reported  that  con- 
siderable barley  has  been  recently 
purchased  here' for  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. A  ship  was  chartered  for  Eu- 
rope, to  take  barley  as  main  cargo,  at  15s. 
per  ton,  usual  option .  as.  to  port  of  des- 
tination. 

h  eed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  10  @1  12'/, 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07^@1  08% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  80  @1  87H 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  16  fol  27! , 


Oats. 

There  is  a  healthy  tone  to  the  oat  mar- 
ket, with  offerings  only  moderate  and 
demand  fair.  Most  of  the  oats  now  ar- 
riving are  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Spot  supplies  are  largely  Whites  and 
Heds.  Desirable  seed  qualities  are  selling 
in  a  limited  way  above  regular  wholesale 
quotations. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30   fol  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  fol  27V4 

Milling   1  30   fol  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @  

Black  for  seed   1  40  @1  55 

Black  feed   1  27J4fol  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  fol  35 

Corn. 

Prices  for  large  corn  havo  been  marked 
up2<e.  percental  since  last  review,  and 
for  good  to  choice  the  market  is  firm  at 
the  improved  figures.  In  Eastern  centers 
values  have  been  lately  inclining  decidedly 
against  buyers.  Most  of  the  corn  offering 
here  ^  imported  product.  Small  Yellow 
is  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  37"4fol  42' i 

Large  Yellow   1  37^@1  421, 

Small  Yellow   1  45  fol  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  25  ©1  32% 

Bye. 

Not  much  offering.  To  purchase  freely 
it  is  likely  that  an  advance  on  quotations 
would  have  to  bo  paid. 

Good  to  choice,  new  tl  30  fol  35 

Buckwheat. 

There  have  been  no  recent  wholesale 
transfers  of  this  cereal.  Stocks  in  the 
hands  of  millers  are  of  moderate  volume. 

Good  to  choice  tl  90  fo2  25 

Beans. 

There  has  beon  considerable  trading  in 
beans  in  this  center  the  past  week,  mainly 
on  local  speculative  account,  there  being 
no  evidence  of  any  active  inquiry  from 
Eastern  or  foreign  points.  White  beans 
received  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
buyers.  There  are  more  Large  W7hites 
in  spot  supplies  than  there  are  of  any 
other  variety.  Limas  are  in  quite  liberal 
stock  at  southern  points  of  production, 
but  there  are  not  many  held  here.  Limas 
are  being  in  the  main  rather  steadily  held, 
although  prospects  for  coming  crop  are 
much  better  than  a  month  ago.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Bayos,  all  colored 
beans  aro  being  very  firmly  hold. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  t3  00  fo3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  fo3  10 

Large  White   2  50  ®2  65 

Pinks   3  00  fo3  15 

Bayos  good  to  choice   2  30  ®2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  25  fo4  50 

Reds   3  75  @4  00 

Limas.  good  to  choice   3  25  fo3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   2  10  @2  20 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  fo2  25 

Garbanzos,  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Offerings  of  Green  aro  not  heavy  and 
market  for  choice  domestic  is  firm  at  tho 
quoted  advance.  Domestic  Niles  are 
practically  out  of  stock  and  quotations 
for  them  are  largely  nominal  for  the  time 
being. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  85  fo  

Niles  Peas   2  50  ®2  75 

Hops. 

There  is  little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Most  of  the  hops  now  remaining  on  this 
coast  are  under  tho  control  of  dealers,  and 
are  being  steadily  held.  Eastern  and  for- 
eign advices  report  rather  quiet  markets, 
but  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders 
to  make  noteworthy  concessions  to  effect 
sales.  Stocks  everywhere  are  of  compara- 
tively light  proportions. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  27  ®30 

Wool. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  locally, 
largely  owing  to  almost  total  absence  of 
wholesale  offerings  of  desirable  wools. 
Owing  to  tho  prevailing  inactivity,  values 
here  for  the  time  being  aro  not  very  well 
defined.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
are  quoted  as  a  rule  steady  to  firm  at 
quotably  unchanged  values  for  good  to 
choice  wools. 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  foil 

Middle  Counties  11  fol2 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  foil 

SPHING. 

Oregon  fine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  @— 

Nevada  18  ®15 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Despite  rainy  weather  the  past  week, 
the  hay  market  continues  firm,  some 
choice  qualities,  especially  of  stable  hay, 
commanding  a  moderate  advance  on  pre- 
vious quotations.  Stocks  are  mostly  un- 
der control  of  dealers  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tion where  any  special  selling  pressures  is 
being  exerted.  Not  much  straw  arriving 
and  values  are  ruling  steady. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  tl6  00  @  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             16  00  fo  17  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                 14  50  @  17  00 

Wild  Oat                                      18  50  ®  16  00 

Barley                                             18  00  fo  16  00 

Alfalfa                                            13  00  @  13  50 

C  ompressed                                   15  50  fo  18  00 

Straw,  V  bale                                 60  ®  70 


HlllstuSs. 

Bran  is  being  rather  steadily  held,  but 
demand  is  not  active  at  full  figures.  Mid- 
dlings are  not  being  offered  in  great  quan- 
tity, either  spot  or  to  arrive.  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are  both  higher, 
the  former  having  been  marked  up  50c, 
and  the  latter  $1  per  ton. 

Bran,  9  ton  t20  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  fo  24  50 

Cornmeal   29  50  @  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  @  31  00 

Seeds. 

Choice  California  Alfalfa  is  being 
steadily  held;  there  is  some  common  Utah 
here  which  could  not  be  readily  placed  in 
a  regular  way  at  lowest  quotations.  Busi- 
ness in  Yellow  Mustard  is  of  light  volume 
and  almost  wholly  on  local  account.  Mar- 
ket for  Bird  Seeds  is  quiet  at  quotably 
unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal..  good  to  choice  tl4  00   fol6  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   fol6  00 

Flax   2  00   fo  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  65   @  3  15 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  75  fo  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @  — 

Rape   lXfo  2* 

Hemp   3  ®  3% 

Timothy   6  fo  — 

Honey. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  Ex- 
tracted, values  for  which  are  ruling  fairly 
steady.  Last  Saturday 's  Panama  steamer 
took  75  cases  for  Now  York.  Comb  honey 
is  dragging,  and  there  are  tolerably  free 
offerings  of  this  description  on  the  local 
market. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5VJfo  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4V4@  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  fo  4% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3H@  4 

White  Comb,  1  frames  12'/4fol3 

Amber  Comb   9  foil 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  are  of  very  moderate  volume. 
Business  doing  is  at  much  the  same  range 
of  prices  as  havo  been  current  for  some 
time  past. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ¥  lb  27H@29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  firm  at  prevailing 
values;  some  choice  stock  is  selling  above 
quotations.  Veal  is  showing  decreased 
receipt,  but  there  is  enough  for  the  imme- 
diate demand  at  full  figures.  Prices  for 
Mutton  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
current  range,  there  being  no  excessive 
offerings  of  desirable  quality.  Yearling 
Mutton,  the  only  Lamb  offering  in  quot- 
able quantity,  is  not  in  heavy  stock.  Hogs 
were  in  light  receipt  and  market  was  firm, 
especially  for  medium  sizes. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ^  lb  6ii@  7x 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  @  64 

Beef,  3rd  quality   5Hfo  6 

Mutton— ewes,  9fo9V4c;  wethers   9'^folO 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  lbs   b%(w  5*j 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  2U0  pounds   5^@  b% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5!<fo 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   7  @  » 

Lamb,  ¥  lb  10  foil 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Hides  and 
Pelts  in  prime  condition,  values  remain- 
ing quotably  as  last  noted.  Some  tallow 
is  being  shipped  outward.  Last  Panama 
steamer  took  24,000  pounds  for  Central 
America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  (gt  9%   -•  fo  8V4 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  fo  854   —  @  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  fo  8      —  @  7% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  fo8  —  ®  7% 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  5U  lbs  —  @8      —  G>  7% 

Stags  —  ®  6      —  @  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @9      —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  folO     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  folOtf   —  fo  9'/, 

Dry  Hides  —  fol6      —  ®15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  II  to  16  lbs  —   fol3      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  fol8      —  ®16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  OOfol  50 

Pelts,  medium,  •  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ■  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  fli  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality   — ®4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%<&3% 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Same  inactivity  previously  noted  is 
prevailing  in  this  department.  Quotable 
values  are  without  change. 

Bean  Bags  t  4*fo5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6?»fo64i 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5?tfo7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x86,  spot   5  @5J< 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of  2000, 

V  100    6  55  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt.   82  fo — 

Wool  Sacks,  8K-n>   80  ® — 


Poultry. 

Chickens  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
were  in  good  request  and  were  salable  to 
advantage,  especially  young  stock  of  de- 
sirable sizes.  There  were  no  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  domestic,  and  Eastern  arrived 
less  freely  than  for  some  weeks  preceding. 
There  was  not  much  call  for  Turkeys  and 
seldom  is  at  this  time  of  year.  Demand 
was  fair  for  Ducks,  full-grown  Young  re- 
ceiving the  decided  preference.  Prices 
for  Geese  remained  quotably  unchanged, 
with  demand  only  moderate.  Pigeons 
were  not  in  heavy  receipt;  choice  Young 
were  readily  placed  at  current  rates. 

Turkeys,  dressed,     lb  t   18  @  21 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ^  B>   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ^  lb   15  @  17 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   5  50   fo  6  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @7  50 

Roosters,  old   550   ®  6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @  7  50 

Fryers   6  00  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   450  fo  5  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   6  50  @  7  50 

Geese,  f,  pair   2  00  @225 

Pigeons,  old,  f.  dozen   1  25  fo  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

There  have  been  further  declines  in 
values  in  the  butter  market,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  firmness  at  the  reduced  fig- 
ures. Much  of  the  butter  now  coming 
forward  is  under  choice,  and  this  stock  is 
especially  difficult  to  place,  oven  at  com- 
paratively low  prices. 

Creamery,  extras,     lb   24  @26 

Creamery,  Units   28  ®24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Dairy,  select   28  ®— 

Dairy,  tirsts   21  fo22 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @20 

Cold  storage   18  ®21 

Mixed  Store   13  ®14 

Cheese. 

Business  is  slow  and  market  is  weak, 
especially  for  old  cheese,  stocks  of  which 
are  heavy.  Fancy  mild  new  is  selling  in  a 
limited  way  to  fair  advantage. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   \0%®il% 

California,  good  tocholce  old   9  ®10 

California,  fair  to  good   7%(ai  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12 

Eastern   13  fol5 

Eggs. 

Market  has  continued  to  inclino  against 
sellers,  with  receipts  on  the  increase.  The 
filling  of  some  shipping  orders  was  all 
that  prevented  prices  from  going  to  still 
lower  levels.  Choice  are  expected  to  sell 
down  to  20c.  in  the  near  future,  and  at 
this  figure  dealers  will  likely  begin  stor- 
ing. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  24  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  2i  fo23 
California,  good  to  choice  store   22  fo— 

Vegetables 

Most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  were  in 
light  receipt  and  desirable  qualities  com- 
manded as  a  rule  stiff  figures.  Asparagus 
sold  up  to  tiOc.  per  lb.  for  choice  and  down 
to  17.1c.  per  lb.  for  ordinary.  Onions  of 
fine  quality  were  in  demand  at  advanced 
figures,  speculative  dealers  being  free 
buyers. 

Asparagus,  >>  lb    20   fo  40 

Beans,  String,  f,  lb   15  @  20 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  lbs.  ..110  |<  I  25 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   20  @  — 

Garlic,  *B>   5  fo  7 

Mushrooms,  ^  box   35  folOO 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f,  ctl   2  50  fo  3  00 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f*lb   5  ®  8 

Peppers  Green  ?»   B>    20   ®  30 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   1  00  fo  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f,  crate        1  00  fo  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "  pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50fo60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
2U  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Good  to  choice  Burbank  Seedlings  were 
in  good  request  and  brought  better  aver- 
age prices  than  preceding  week,  offerings 
being  only  moderate.  There  were  few 
Early  Rose  or  Chile  Garnets  on  the  mar- 
ket. New  Potatoes  now  arriving  are 
mostly  volunteers.  Sweets  were  held  at  a 
slight  advance  on  rates  last  quoted,  with 
offerings  rather  light. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  t  90  ®  1  10 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ^  cental   1  40   fo  1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. .      90  fo  1  15 

Early  Rose,  ^  ctl   95  fo  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  ¥  ctl   I  00  fo  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  @  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  y  lb   2  ®  3% 

Sweets,  f,  ctl   2  25  fo   

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  of  choice  to  select  quality  con- 
tinue in  light  stock  and  for  this  sort  the 
market  is  firm,  sales  of  strictly  fancy 
being  possible  in  a  limited  way  at  slightly 
higher  figures  than  warranted  as  regular 
quotations.  Of  other  than  high-grade 
stock  there  is  no  scarcity,  ordinary  qual- 
ities being  in  much  heavier  supply  than 
immediate  custom  can  be  found  for  at  cur- 
rent values.  Winter  Nelis  Pears  are  still 
being  offered  out  of  cold  storage,  but  at 
figures  asked  for  picked  over  stock,  the 
fruit  is  not  meeting  with  any  very  active 
inquiry. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tler  box  t  1  75  fo   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ¥  50-tb  box  1  00  (gl  I  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  f.  60-tb  box  40  ®  75 
Pears,  Winter  Nells,  »  40-Ib  box. .    2  60  @  3  00 
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Dried  Fruits. 

Prunes  are  now  the  principal  stock  in 
the  way  of  stono  fruit,  and  outward  ship- 
ments of  goodly  proportions  are  being 
made  of  this  variety.  The  steamer  San 
Jose,  sailing  on  Saturday  last,  took  about 
200,000  pounds  Prunes, 'including  108,100 
pounds  for  Belgium,  61,000  pounds  for 
Holland  and  30,000  pounds  for  Germany. 
The  tendency  of  the  market  is  to  firmness, 
although  quotable  values  are  practically 
unchanged.  Recent  shipments  Eastward 
have  materially  reduced  holdings  of  Ap- 
ples and  Peaches,  and  remaining  supplies 
are  too  light  to  give  owners  any  uneasi- 
ness. Common  grades  of  Peaches  and 
ordinary  sun-dried  Apples  have  been  in 
light  supply  throughout  the  season  and 
are  now  practically  out  of  stock.  Nec- 
tarines are  not  offering  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  wholesale 
trading,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
w  ilh  equal  force  to  Pitted  Plums. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4)4<a  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  5  @  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8K@'2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  tb   8  @  8(4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  954 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-lb  cartons  55  ft»7ft 

Nectarines,     ft)   i%@  6^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4H(m  4V, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  f>%@  f>lA 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7H@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   7H@  8V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3V4@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2'4<a2J£c;  4O-50s,  4@4Wo; 
50-608,  3'/2@.3%c;  60-70s,  3@3Hc;  70-80.S,  S%&2%0 ; 
80-90s,  2M@2i4c  ;  90-lOOs,  12£@2c;  small,  lli@lKc 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3!<@  3V, 

Apples,  quartered   3'4(Sn  3yt 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2l4@  3 

Figs,  Black   3   @  3V, 

Raisins. 

Business  at  present  is  of  rather  light 
volume,  which  is  not  unusual  for  this  time 
of  year.  Offerings  are  now  almost  wholly 
Association  goods. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  19U3,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-lh.  cases. 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft>. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5J4c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  55£c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6V4c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  4'4c 

Seedless  Floated  4%c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  h\c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  4%o 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  f>y2c 

Layers—  Per  20-tV  box. 
6-Crown  Imperial  Clusters  S3  uu 

5-  Crown  Dehesa  Clusters   2  50 

4-  Crown  Fancy  Clusters   2  00 

3-Crown  London  Layers   1  35 

2-Crown  London  Layers   1  -.'5 

Usual  advance  for  fractional  boxes  Layers. 
SEEDED. 

Fancy  10-oz.  Cartons,  $  tt>   7%c 

Fancy  12-oz  Cartons,  f(  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Hulk  Cartons,      lb   7%c 

Choice,  IG-oz.  Cartons,  ^  lb  7'/2c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  ^  pkg  6>4c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ft  lb  7HC 

10-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f,  lti.7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  *$}  fb.5%c 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,  ^  lb   6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fair  request  and  for 
large  and  fine  Navels  the  market  was 
moderately  firm,  with  auction  sales  of 
fancy  90s  from  Redlands  up  to  $2.30  per 
box.  For  some  very  choice  126s  $2.15 
was  realized  at  auction.  Small  sizes  of 
good  to  choice  quality  sold  mainly  within 
range  of  $1@1.50  per  box  to  the  trade, 
while  poor  ranged  down  to  50c  per  box. 
Lemons  of  the  better  grades  were  in  mod- 
erate demand,  and  while  market  showed 
a  slightly  improved  tone,  it  was  not  quot- 
ably  higher.  Limes  continued  in  light 
stock  and  were  stiffly  held. 
Oranges,  Washington  Navels,  f>  box. $  75  @2  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $1  box   50   @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  f,  box   75   @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f,  box        2  25   @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  new,      box   1  25   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  ifi  box   6  00  @6  50 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  not  offering  in  heavy  quan- 
tity from  either  first  or  second  hands. 
While  there  is  some  inquiry,  it  is  mostly 
on  speculative  account  from  operators  in 
search  of  bargains.  Choice  Walnuts  are 
nearly  cleaned  up,  present  holdings  of  do- 
mestic being  of  small  proportions  and 
mostly  in  second  or  third  hands. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7V4@  8^ 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   .  5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   —  @ — 

Wine. 

The  market  gives  no  evidence  of  any 
particular  changes  in  quotable  values  or 
general  tone  since  date  of  last  review. 
There  is  a  fair  inquiry,  but  bids  of  buyers 
are  in  the  main  at  a  lower  range  of  values 
than  growers  generally  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept. The  wholesale  market  for  dry 
wines  of  1903  vintage  is  quotable  at  14@ 
16c  per  gallon,  but  to  secure  select  qual- 
ities in  noteworthy  quantities  an  advance 
on  these  figures  would  have  to  be  paid. 
The  steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  on  Satur- 
day last,  oarried  64,235  gallons  and  46 


cases,  including  58,776  cases  for  New 
York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  470,150  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  389,250  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \4  sks. . 
Wheat,  ctls.. 
Barley,  ctls.. 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks. 
Onions,  sks. . . 

Hay,  tons  

Wool,  bales.. 
Hops,  bales. . . 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1903. 

last  year. 

82,862 

3,795,731 

4,272,110 

14,796 

1,617,024 

4,531,635 

27,745 

4,682,065 

4,290,877 

26,483 

764,689 

657,341 

3,875 

112,757 

76,002 

1,015 

42,108 

161,309 

11,798 

588,988 

621,193 

22,1157 

937,023 

933,157 

2,193 

112,702 

161,336 

2,006 

124,756 

110,885 

117 

35.583 

37,124 

199 

28,625 

12,415 

EXPORTS    BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk   21,684 

Wheat,  ctls   397 

Barley,  ctls   12,334 

Oats,  ctls   838 

Corn,  ctls   1,235 

Beans,  sks   225 

Hay,  bales   6,205 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   19,330 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs    1,581 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1903. 

last  year. 

2,554,768 

2,842,785 

740,468 

4,023,091 

3,706,534 

3,253,840 

16,957 

28,312 

13,862 

32,131 

32,584 

29,839 

121,640 

140,030 

1,848,923 

445,969 

545,038 

328,380 

4.154 

3.339 

78,973 

73,764 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  24th,  1904. 

To  the  Live-stock  Men  of  California: 

In  view  of  the  large  volume  of  business 
which  we  have  done  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  hope  that,  by  well-directed  joint 
efforts,  we  may  be  enabled  to  swell  this 
business  to  even  greater  proportions  for 
our  mutual  good,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  before  you  a  matter  of  consequence 
to  all  of  us. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
Western  Meat  Company  is  a  liberal  buyer 
and  a  prompt  payer.  More  than  likely, 
however,  you  have  no  definite  idea  of  the 
extent  of  our  yearly  purchases;  therefore, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  better  informed 
we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  killing  over 
900  head  of  cattle  per  week,  over  4000 
sheep  and  lambs  per  week,  over  2500  hogs 
per  week,  and  are  paying  nearly  four  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum  to  the  cattle  and 
sheep  growers  and  hog  raisers  of  this 
State. 

We  know  that  you  spend  a  goodly  part 
of  this  money  with  the  country  mer- 
chants. Have  you  ever  asked  your  gro- 
cer for  the  goods  of  the  Western  Meat 
Company?  If  not,  and  if  you  desire  to 
protect  the  live  stock  interest  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  do  so;  and  keep  on  asking 
for  them  until  you  get  them.  The  more 
goods  we  sell,  the  more  live-stock  we  buy; 
therefore,  why  should  you  sell  your  stock 
to  us,  and  then  promote  the  live-stock 
industry  of  the  East  by  using  Eastern 
goods? 

If  the  merchants  in  your  territory  are 
not  receiving  our  price  list,  ask  them  to 
write  for  it. 

Our  products  are  all  strictly  high-grade 
goods,  cured  and  smoked  after  the  most 
approved  methods  by  experienced  men, 
and  they  will  please  the  most  fastidious 
trade. 

In  commending  this  matter  to  your 
earnest  consideration,  we  will  say  that 
one  word  spoken  for  the  Western  Meat 
Company  means  two  words  spoken  for 
yourself.    Yours  faithfully, 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY. 

The  plant  of  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany is  situated  at  South  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo  county;  general  offices  at 
Sixth  and  Townsend  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco; distributing  houses  at  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  are  pack- 
ers and  exporters  of  provisions,  lard  and 
canned  meats,  their  yearly  sales  amount- 
ing to  over  $4,750,000.  They  handle  a 
number  of  popular  brands,  among  them 
being  their  "Primrose,"  "Eastern  Star" 
and  "Monarch"  Hams  and  Bacon, 
'•  Golden  Gate  "  Pure  Leaf  Lard,  "  East- 
ern Star  "  Boiled  Hams,  "Arrow"  Lard 
Compound,  "Golden  Gate"  Canned 
Meats.    ^  

The  Third  Power. 


Those  who  desire  information  about 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  very 
wide  organization  of  farmers,  which  is 
now  being  secured  in  the  Central 
West,  can  hardly  do  better  than 
secure  a  new  book  entitled,  "The 
Third  Power,"  by  J.  A.  Everitt, 
the  president  of  the  "American  So- 
ciety of  Equity,"  Indianapolis,  ind.  It 
sets  forth  very  clearly  the  philosophy 
of  the  new  movement,  and  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  projectors. 


Agriculture  for  Beginners. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  introduction 
of  the  elements  of  agriculture  as  a  part 
of  the  course  of  study  in  rural  schools, 
should  secure  a  copy  of  "Agriculture 
for  Beginners,"  by  Burkett,  Stevens 
and  Hill,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  how  interesting  elementary  agri- 
culture can  be  made.  We  imagine 
grammar  school  pupils  will  find  it 
charming  as  a  relief  from  the  dead 
subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
such  books  will  be  freely  used  in  all 
country  schools,  and  in  many  city 
schools  as  well.  The  book  is  very 
plainly  written  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 


The  Temple  Pump  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 
selling  for  years  the  gasoline  engine  "The  Master 
Workman."  They  claim  great  superiority  for  it  in 
that  it  costs  less  and  is  less  expensive  to  run.  It 
has  two  cylinders  and  weighs  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  engines  with  one  cylinder.  It  can  be 
mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  It  has 
no  vibration.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  it  can 
be  adapted  to  an  unusual  variety  of  uses.  The 
Temple  Pump  Co.  was  established  in  Chicago  in 
1852. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  U/orks 

20H  <j»n  foruU  St.,  San  VruucUco.  Oal. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Krausor  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-6 1  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPPITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKK,  McPALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

I  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurU.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  resu1 1  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Get  Rich  Quick! 

By  sending  to  us  your  old  outstanding  accounts, 
notes,  etc.,  in  fact  any  legitimate  claim. 
We  can  collect  them.   Big  talk  perhaps,  but 

that's  the         Well,  enough  said. 

RIVERSIDE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 

18  Evans  Block,  Riverside,  California. 


No  More  Wash 

meOK 


Day  Backaches. 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  the  O.K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  anv  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There's  no  sickness  that 
results  from  overheating  and  breathing  of  unhealthy  steam. 
Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at  your 
local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IX  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning Orohard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Neotarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


1,  2,  3 


4-Horse. 

MUVA3L6 


Macleod  Cultivators 

Weeds,  Works  under  Trees  Without  Side-drafts. 

6000  sold  in  six  years,  giving  the  highest  satisfaction. 
For  orchard,  field  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  into  2,  3  or  4-horse  machines  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.   Illustrated  circulars. 

MALCOM  MACLEOD,  P^TC^ 0 •• 
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ihiSHARPLES  Separators. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cream 
separators  and  only  two. 

OURS  and  the  OTHERS. 

The  Tubular  bowl.  The  bucket  bowl. 

I  The  patent  protected  hind.  The  free  for  .11  kind. 
\ The  bowl  without  eompll-  The  bowl  with  dtKa, 
c»tl<>n,    tbat  I.  ea.ll/      eonee.  gratera or  eon- 
cleaned.  traptlon.  tbat  Can't  be 

kept  el  ran. 

I  The  entirely  clean  iHinnier  The  falrlj  clean  sllmmrr 
under  all  eondltlone.  nnder  faiorable  condl. 

tloni. 

Th.  ean't  get  out  or  order   The  bound  to  glr.  troo- 
klnd.  ble  kind. 

There  is  a  lot  of  real  dif- 
F  ference  in  the  two  kinds  , 
i  and  it  amounts  to  big  money  I 
I  in  a  year  's  time.  Investigate. 
I  Separators    are  different. 
Free  Catalogue  No.  131. 
P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO., 
Chicago.  Ills. 


The  Apple. 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  gas  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 
equip  it  atonce  with  an 


APPLE 
IGNITION 


DYNAHO. 


More  power.    No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries;  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  gas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

The  Use  of  the  Imagination  in 
Stock  Judging. 

To  the  Editor: — A  few  months  ago 
an  exhibition  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
was  given  in  one  of  the  interior  cities 
of  California.  At  this  show  some  of, 
perhaps,  the  finest  bred  cattle  in  the 
world  were  placed  on  exhibition.  Dur- 
ing the  exhibit  a  well-known  professor, 
well  up  in  this  line,  addressed  an  assem- 
blage of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
"stock  points,"  illustrating  his  lecture 
by  pointing  out  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  the  living  subjects  as  they 
passed  in  review. 

He  called  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence to  the  smoothness  of  outline,  to 
the  softness  and  rich  coloring  of  skin, 
of  the  rich,  soft,  deep,  intelligent  eye — 
"  the  nice,  sweet  eye,"  "the  lady-like 
coo  " — and  drew  an  apt  comparison  be- 
tween brute  and  man,  as  to  how  the 
physiognomy  of  each  conveys  a  correct 
conception  of  the  inward  character. 
That  was  all  fine,  admirable  and  doubt- 
less true,  if  he  had  only  stopped  there. 

But  while  these  beautiful,  gentle, 
sweet-eyed,  intelligent  creatures  stood 
there,  having  their  loveliness  extolled 
to  an  admiring  host,  the  butcher's  art 
was  ventilated  and  the  force  of  the 
otherwise  excellent  lecture  marred  by 
a  dissertation  on  steak,  sirloin,  rib 
roast,  porterhouse,  etc.,  pointing  out 
the  exact  locality  where  each  particu- 
lar delicacy  is  cut  from,  and,  growing 
warmer,  this  enthusiastic  professor 
could  "almost  taste  a  nice,  juicy  steak 
in  his  mouth  "  while  handling  the  docile 
animal. 

What  a  blessing  it  is,  when  we  re- 
flect, that  these  beautiful  beasts  can- 
not understand  the  human  language  ! 
Now,  everybody  knows  that  cattle  are 
raised  for  the  market— for  the  beef 
they  produce  —  and  everything  that 
skill  and  labor  can  do  is  being  done  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  bone  and  in- 
crease the  weight  of  solid  flesh.  But 
why  introduce  the  slaughter  house  into 
a  lecture  on  beauty  and  how  to  produce 
it  on  the  stock  farm? 

Why  not  permit  these  people  to  de- 
part from  the  exhibit  and  the  lecture 
with  the  pleasant  impressions  there 
received  of  having  seen  and  heard 
something  beautiful,  forgetting  for  the 
nonce  that  these  beautiful  animals  are 
only  made  so  to  be  more  appetizing — 
forgetting  the  slaughter  house,  the 
struggle,  the  floor  slippery  with  blood 
and  that  last  agonizing  groan,  the 
thud,  the  fall,  the  quiver,  and  then  the 
shambles — forgetting  all  but  the  ele- 


gant and  almost  perfect  living  models 
of  man's  indefatigable  industry  and 
skill?  A.  Kami-. 

Mountain  View. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  pro- 
fessor alluded  to  is  a  little  too  fanciful 
in  his  comments — a  little  too  realistic, 
possibly,  in  his  discussion  of  the  de- 
lights of  beef  also.  But  we  doubt  if  our 
correspondent  has  helped  the  matter. 
He  has  gone  as  far  beyond  the  pro- 
fessor in  his  last  paragraph  as  the  pro- 
fessor himself  went  beyond  what  was 
strictly  desirable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Ckeki.y,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Veterinarian  College,  510  Golden  Uate 
avenue. 


POSSIBLY  GLANDERS. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  A  heavy  horse 
strained  his  hind  fetlock  while  being 
driven  some  months  ago.  Ho  went  lame 
then,  his  leg  swelling-.  He  has  been 
worked  plowing  during  this  winter  by 
another  party,  and  now  his  leg  is  very 
badly  swollon,  with  running  sores. — Sub- 
scriber, Napa. 

I  am  afraid  your  horse  has  glanders. 
I  am  told  that  there  has  been  an  out- 
break of  glanders  in  Napa  county,  and 
that  Dr.  Louis  Hoffman  of  Napa  has 
been  recently  engaged  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  stamping  out  the  disease. 
Consult  him  at  once,  or  notify  Dr. 
Charles  Blemer,  State  Veterinary.  The 
horse  has  the  external  form  of  the  dis- 
ease commonly  called  farcy. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okueh  Thkouoh  Your  Dkuggist,  ok  Sent 
by  expkess  pkepaid. 


Price  31 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Bottle! 

Ph. 


FERTILIZE 

YOUR  TREES! 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Free  Circulars  de- 
scribing process  of  preparing  Sheep  Manure; 
gives  results  obtained  from  its  use  and  proofs 
of  economy. 

Nature's  best  gift  to  impoverished  soil. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING. 

Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stirrer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 
3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-fool. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
 hl.lt  &  DO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

O-WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  DiLGKR,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Choice  Fruit 

and  more  of  it  is  the  aim 
of  every  orange  grower. 

Nitrate 
of  Sodsv 


(The  Standard  Animonla.te 

is  a  Top  Dressing   in  the 
irange  grove  will  bring  young 
rees  into  hearing  a  year  ear- 
i«*r  and  put  them  into  con- 
dition to  yieid  larger  crops  ol 
perfect  oranges. 
M  y  bulletin  on  Orange  Grow- 
ing contains  the  best  informa- 
tion  obtainable  from  actual 
Experiment  Station  trials.  It 
is  a  must  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  horti- 
culturist. Itisfree.  Send 
your  name  and  address 
on  Post  card. 
William  S.  Myen.  Director 
12  John  Bl.,  New  iork 


I 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  A.  SNOVA/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


fHPAP  PATPft  California.  Washington, 
V/I  IL<rtr  rV-^v  •  E"-?  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of — 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
fur  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
!  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
,  had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
i  he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.    It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.     As    to  the    curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  1 1  KN  LEY. 
The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Hright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE 
CHURCH. 

NO.  516. 
Size,  15  feet  11  inches  wide 
by  B0  feet  *i  inch  long. 
Walls  «  feet  high. 

Seating  capacity,  150 
people. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  In  diameter  lor 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGF.K    AND    MOKE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  Iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  Mold  under  nn  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


Oth  and  Maten  St».,  LOS  ANliKl  B& 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRRIGATION  PUriPS. 

DEEP  WELL  PUriPS. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.   We  supply  just  what  you  want  in  the  Pumping  line. 

t»ip|TC  IIC  stating  how  main  gallons  per  minute  you  wish  to  pump.  What  the  source  of  supply  is 
WnllC  UO)  river,  dug  or  bond  wells;  How  near  the  water  the  pump  can  be  placed1,  ami  bow  high 
above  the  pump  you  wish  to  raise  the  water.  If  from  a  dag  well,  give  size  and  depth  of  It,  and  number  of 
bored  wells  in  same:  give  diameter  and  depth  of  bored  wells,  and  distance  between  centers;  also  distance 
from  sides  of  pit.  How  far  above  the  ground  you  will  discharge  the  water.  What  kind  of  power  you  will 
use.  If  vou  have  power  already,  desoribe,  giving  speed  and  size  of  driving  wheel. 
Send  for  detailed  Information  to 

G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI.STEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
'  Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTBINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.'  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J  .CO  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  HOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Kreeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.   Stock  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


T,  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.    5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor  57856,  a  prizewinner  1903  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE, either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg.Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  $2  per 
set,  $5  per  50.  White  Leghorns  J1  per  set.  *5  per 
100.  Cockerels $2.50.  W.  S.  Chikls,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  S— Farmers'  fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan.  Agnew.  Cal. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


SAMUEL  M.  COPPIN,  Cottonwood   Farm,  via 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.   Choice  fowls. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
'  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  J5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Mine-rc?".  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  tine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  Sacramento_St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE 


*,  iwo  Octet  auieiiLU  si..,  oati  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  hacking  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


Every  Yeea" 
©l  Yea-r 
of  Plenty 


Use  fertilizers  containing  plenty  of 

POTASH 

and  Every  Tear  will  be  a  Tear  of  Plenty.     Full  infor- 
mation will  be  obtained  from  our 
Books  on  Fertilizers,  Sent  Free  on  Application 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,       .       .       93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  Also  ONE  NORMAN 
STALLION,  coming  six  years  old,  sound  and  gen- 
tle; will  work  single  or  double;  solid  black  in 
color.  Last  year's  foal  can  be  seen  at  company's 
ranch.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  tine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Must  Hutch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

CflL, 


PETA  LU1V\  £K , 


OUT-HATCH— ONE  TRIAL 

Any  one  with  common  care  can  get  a 
high  per  cent  of  chicks  the  first  time 
when  fertile  eggs  are  put  in  a 

Sure  Hatch 

Incnbntor.  Sure  regulator — even  hen 
temperature — no  guess  at  ventilation — 
clean,  pure  air  for  eggs  and  chicks.  Send 
for  free  catalog  E-16  that 
tells  of  improvements, 
and  other  conveniences. 

SEATTLE  PRODUCE  CO. 
Pacific  Coast  Agts.  Eugene,  Ore. 
Sure  Hath  Incubator  Co. 
Makers, 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


Rfstdass  Incubators  and 


at  Reason- 
able Prices. 


To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Book.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

YA7  m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SPRAYING— aidIa/ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   finest  optical 
glass.    Will  not  rust.    Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Trice  List. 

IK  x.l  E  OPTICAL  CO., 
211  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OAK  LAW  IN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons.  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national. Chicago,  1903,  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
four  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 


DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN, 


WAYNE ,  DU  PACE  CO., 
ILLINOIS. 


('Hick.  .<« 

•J*  Pox  KiH* 

Send  for  Sample 
of  Chick  Food. 


COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD. 

30,000  Pounds  in  One  Order! 

Downey,  Cal.,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

Ship  to  us  immediately  I  carload,  30,000  pounds,  Coulson's  Chick  Food. 

It  is  evident  that  Coulson's  Chick  Food  is  ahead  and  all  competition  dis- 
tanced. Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Chick  Foods  sold  in  California  is  Coul- 
son's Chick  Food;  all  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  other  half. 

Feed  your  chicks  irom  the  start  on  Coulson's  Chick  Food  and  you  will 
have  bright,  healthy  chicks.  Tons  and  tons  of  Coulson's  Chick  Food  is 
now  being  used  by  the  most  successful  poultrymen  who  raise  thousands 
and  thousands  of  chicks. 

FOR    SPtLE    f\  T    FEED  STORES. 

$25  in  Gold  Given  Away;  You  Might  Get  It. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  INC.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 

This  harness  is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Enables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  while  cultivating. 
Perfect  forall  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
whtffl etrees  andtraces.  Handiest  of  form  equipments.  Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  season.  Endorsed  hv  users  everywhere.  \\  rite 
today  for  full  information.   Agents  wanted. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sol©  Aaonts  for  California. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  sASSasco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

nil— >  MflNUFACTURED    I    1  '  i— 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 
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New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'a  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  P.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  9,  1904. 

761,076.— jar  Closuhe— W.  E.  Brown,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

751,610.— Hook  and  Eye.— E.  A.  Campbell,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
761,613.— Lifting  Jack— R.  P.  Cook.  S.  F. 
761,888.— Roller— W.  E.  Cumlmck,  S.  P. 
TM.'.ml.    Hhiiilk  Uri     I!.  A.  Cummings,  Del  Paso, 

Cal. 

761.722.— Nozzle— W.  A.  Doble,  S.  F. 
751,848.— Plug  Tobacco  Puller— J.  Goldsmith, 
Eugene,  Or. 

751,791.— Metal  Grinder  — J.  H.  Haskins,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

751,926.— Locomotive  Alarm— C.  D.  King,  Olym- 
pia.  Wash. 

751,659  — Whetstone  Case— D.  F.  Larkin,  S.  F. 

751,660.— Motor  Vehicle.—  C.  E.  Larrabee.S.  F. 

751,661  — Gate  Hinge— J.  Leftler,  La  Grange,  Cal. 

751,863.  clothes  Drier  F.  S.  MacDougall,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

751,532.— Rock  Breaker— W.  A.  Merralls.  S.  F. 

751,668.— Door  Ventilator  and  Screen  — J.  H. 
Moskow,  S.  F. 

751.676.— Fruit  Elevator— C.  D.  Nelson,  Lords- 
burg,  Cal. 

751,678.— Wheel  Brake— H.  Neusser,  San  Rafael, 
Cal. 

751,751. — Explosive— B.  D.  Pike,  S.  F. 
751,694.— Rotary  Engine— J.  E.  Shearer,  S.  F. 
751,758.— Pump  Piston— R.  E.  Small,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

751,957.— Cattle  Guard  —  J.  Sneider,  Buckley, 
Wash. 

751,818.— Sound  Intensifieh— G.  T.  Swenson,  San 
Pedro,  Cal. 

36,788.— Design— M.  Alves,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
86,782.— Design— C.  W.  Robinson,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  E3?&5£3JSS 

yearsold.)  THE  G. M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..  Inc.  Dewitt.  Ga. 

BARGAINS  IN  BERRY  PLANTS 

100.000  on  hand.  Price  2  cents  each.  Lawton 
Blackberry  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries.  (6.00  per  M. 
Loganberry  tips,  $15.00  per  M.  Address 

T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal, 

ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  lb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

LwgertNuMery.    OTHERS  FAIL 


lit  Book  Fr. 

'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


PURE  OREGON  BURBANK 

nATATACQ  Grown  from  carefully  se- 
r\J  I  n  I  VJ  HO.  lected  seed,  on  upland;  $1 
per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  CHAS.  W.  BUELL, 
Sheridan,  Oregon.   R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

BLUE  CUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 
Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.   VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEAREKS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.    For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.J.  EMBREE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NUBSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  the  Leading 

Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.   Prices  on  Application. 

BLUE  GUMS.  RED  GUMS. 

Monterey  Cypress— Transplanted  in  Boxes. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Delivered  on  Wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  REINH0LDT,     Petaluma,  Cal. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale,  BA  RTLKTT 
PEAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
first-class 'APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
W/rlte.    'or  Prices! 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA,.*.*.*.*  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED    1  £3  7  O . 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

FOR  EASTERN 
SHIPMENT. 

TRIUMPH.  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  and  sells  for 
more  on  the  Eastern  markets  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. Ripens  with  the  last  of  Alexanders  and  the 
first  of  Hale's  Early.   Good  hearer. 

ELBERTA.  Superior  to  all  other  mid-summer  Free- 
stones for  Eastern  shipment.  Large,  oval  and  uni- 
form size.  Color,  golden  yellow.  Sure  and  prolific 
and  no  split  pits.   One  of  the  best  for  profit. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 
PEACHES,  PLUMS,  ALMONDS,  CHERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

Submit  Your  Wants;  We  Will  Save  You  Money! 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


PEACHES 


TREES! 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

NOR  THERN  GROVUN! 

FULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Freel 

REGISTERED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


EEDS 


(TT*Tf  vou  are  in  need  of  fresh  and  reliable 

SEEDS,  of  VKIiKTARLK.FI.OWER,  or  FIELD, 
and  PLANTS  c.n»l>H-r,  you  can  depend, it  will 
be  to  your  actvjutaKe  loaeud  for  our 

♦  NEW  CATALOGUE.  ♦ 

Mailed  free  ou  application.  A.ldre.s  Sevlll, 

Vincent  &  Co.,  <*H1  Sansi.me  Streel 
San  I'rauetsco.  Cal. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved 
Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  Plan  tit 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 
Rocklin,  Cal. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

£241)  FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experiniPiitinKami  toetine all  notable 
varieties  uf  watermelons,  v  e  now  rerominei id, especially, 
"TeDdentwtM*."  lor  lioine  use  ami  "  Kmrrslil"  for  licit li 
home  and  market.  We  think  I  hey  are  the  Wst  obtainable. 
Seeds  lne  a  paper  in  silver.  24  ouu  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  krrows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tent  h  of  our  groM  sales  of  seeds  of  lhat 
variety.  4'uution  i  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  w  rite  your  name  and  P.  O.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


PEACH.    Phillips  Cling,  Levy's  and  Mulr. 

ALMOND  ,  L  X.  L.,  Non  Pareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling. 

PRUNES  ,  French  and  Sugar. 
COTS.      Blenheim  and  Royal. 
APPLES.  Leading  sorts. 

Large  stock  of  Roses  and  Ornamentals. 
Buy  the  RIGHT  trees  at  the  RIGHT  price. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Send  name  for  1904  catalogue.  200  illus- 
trations. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRESNO  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


Grow  a  Full  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines. 

We  Have  an  Exceptional  Fine  Lot  of 

Almond  and  Apricot  Trees, 

ALL  VARIETIES. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

304  J  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


California  Nursery 
Company. 

NILES,  CAL. 

20,000 

WINE  GRAPES 

GRAFTED  ON  RESISTANT  YINES. 
Price  List  Mailed  Free. 


Berry  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  [brIndywine. 
LOGANS, 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
LAWTON  BLACKBERRY, 

red  raspberry  ( Cuthbert), 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY, 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  earlier  than  any 
other  Blackberry.  Money  maker.  Bushes  incline  to 
trailing  habit.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address  0.  0.  EATON,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


TREES. 

WALNUT  AND  APRICOT, 

SELLING  FAST. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Price  list  free. 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON.  CAL 


MEET 
ALL 
NEEDS 

Experience  has  established  it  as 
a  fact.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  You 
sow  — they  prow.  1904  Seed 
Annual  postpaid  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ESTABLISHED  ISG5. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ol  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  of  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

*#-If  You  Want  Unirrlgated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  j^j»^jM.*.j»*j^WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


CHIC0  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

\A/E    STILL  OFFER 

Write  uk  at  once  for  quo 
the  number  of  trees  you  can  use. 
rUPRRIPQ     Black  Tartarian,  Kv.  ( 'liupman,  Yellow  Spiuiish, 
1/ncnniCO.   Bdyal  Anne,  Blk.  Republican. 

APPLES.  Yr.  N  Pippin.  Yellow  Bellflower,  tte. 
PEACHES.   Phillips,  Tuscan,  Cal  Cling,  etc. 

GRAPE  VINES.  Tokays,  Muscat,  Mission,  etc. 

We  are  sold  out  of  many  leading  varieties,  so  place  orders  for  the 
above  at  once.   Write  for  Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  Thecal1 


February  27,  1904. 
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Deciduous 


Citrus 


Ornamental 


SEASON  OF  1904. 


LARGE   STOCK— COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Our  business  has  grown  to  its  present  immense  proportions  because  we  always  have  sufficient  stock  to  supply  all  demands,  a  suffi- 
cient assortment  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  guarantee  everything  true  to  name. 

This  season  we  have  an  assortment  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  that  surpasses  anything  we  have  ever  grown.  Every  choice  vari- 
ety is  here  in  abundance. 


pp|_£§      Selling  rapidly,  but  we  still  have  a  complete 


line  of  standard  varieties. 


PEARS 


Over  40  varieties,  including  the  famous  Winter 
Bartlett.   Every  tree  true  to  name. 

In  some  sections  cherries  pay  better  than 
any  other  fruit.  The  demand  this  season 
Let  us  figure  on  the  quantity  you  can 


Our  stock  consists  of 
the     best  varieties 


CHERRIES 

is  greater  than  ever, 
use. 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 

known  to  have  commercial  value. 

PFAPHF^  Growers  know  that  Lovell,  Muir,  Wheat- 
rcnV/ntO  ian<],  Phillips  Cling,  Tuscan  Cling  and 
McDevitt's  Cling  all  bring  good  returns.  Order  now  and  get 
the  best  stock. 

If  you  have  the  right  locality  these  va- 
rieties will  pay  well:    Blenheim,  Hems- 
kirke,  Royal,  Rou tier's  Peach. 

A  fine  stock,  either  grafted  on  California 
Black  walnut  or  on  their  own  roots. 

A  larger  stock  and  more  varieties  than  any 
other  nursery.  Table,  raisin  and  wine  varie- 
ties. All  the  leading  resistants.  An  immense  stock  of  Rupes- 
tris  St.  George. 


ORDER  NOW.  DON'T  DELAY. 
BEST  TREES  GO  OUT  FIRST. 

 j*  

CALIMYRNA  FIGS 
ORANGES 
GRAPES 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
ROSES 


APRICOTS 

kirke.  Royal,  Rout 

WALNUTS 
GRAPES 


NEW  CATALOGUE, 


Our  new  1904  illustrated  catalogue  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail  and  contains  abundant 
valuable  information.  Either  English  or 
Spanish.    Mailed  free  for  5c  postage. 


P|/"»0  We  are  headquarters  for  all  varieties,  but  ou 
■  1 "  °      great  specialty  is  the  GENUINE 

CALIMYRNA, 

THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE. 

When  you  get  them  from  us  you  are  sure  of  the  genuine  arti- 
cle and  take  no  chances.  Our  orchard  demonstrated  the  value 
of  Calimyrna  figs  by  a  crop  of  05  tons  last  year.  Genuine 
Calimyrna  tig  trees  bear  the  seal  shown  below.  Trees  without 
this  seal  cannot  be  depended  upon,  no  matter  by  what  name 
they  may  be  called. 

BOOK  ABOUT  FIGS    ™  Sr&JSj.  # 

George  C.  Roeding,  is  "The  first  sound  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  published; 
moreover,  it  is  readable,  and  that  is  a  great  thing." — Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Entomologist  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mailed  prepaid  for  25c. 

Our  s  tock  is  grown  at  our  Exeter,  Tulare 
County,  Nursery,  where  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  developing  the  finest  trees.  The  assortment 
is  very  complete.  We  also  grow  limes,  lemons,  pomeloes,  cit- 
rons and  Japanese  oranges. 


ORANGES 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 


INCORPORATED. 


PAID-UP    CAPITAL,  ^200,000.00. 


GEO.   C    ROEDING,    President   and    General    Manager,       this  seal  on 
P.  O.  BOX  18,        FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA.  c^im?™-"^^. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


fPEAS  FROM  PUGE/T  SOUND, 

TKe  Puget  Sound  Country  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  peas. 
They  grow  in  greatest  variety,  abundance  and  of  best  flavor.  These  con- 
ditions have  helped  us  to  develop  some  wonderful  new  varieties  of  peas. 
They  axe  fax  in  advance  of  anything  now  on  the  market.  We  want 
everybody  to  try  these  peas,  hence  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER.: 
We  will  send  1  ounce  of  each  of  three  best  varieties  and  our  Handsome  Colored 
Catalog  for  1  0  cts.   Send  your  order  today. 

LILLY,  BOGARDUS  <&  CO..  Dept.  s.  Seattle  on  the  Sound. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.' 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SALZER'S  SEED  NOVELTIES 


SALZER'S  NATIONAL  OATS. 

Yea,  farmers  of  America,  lend  me  your  ears,  while  I  chant  I 
the  merits  of  this  new  Out  Novelty. 

Editors,  Agricultural  Writers.  Institute  Orators,  all  talk 
and  write  about  this  new  Oat.  It  yielded  in  Wis.  156  bu.,  in 
Ohio  187  bu.,  in  Mich.  231  bu.,  in  Mo.  255  bu.  and  in  N.D. 
310  bu.  per  acre,  during  1903,  and  in  1904  you  can  grow  just 
as  easily  300  bu.  peracre  of  Salzer's  National  Oat-.,  aB 
wecan.  Your  land  is  just  as  good, just  as  rich  and  you  are 
Just  as  good  a  farmer  as  we  are.  We  hope  you  will  try  this 
Oat  in  1904,  and  then  sell  same  for  seed  to  your  neighbors 
at  a  fancy  price,  next  fall. 

Macaroni  Wheal. 

It  does  well  on  arid,  dry  lands,  as  also  on  rich  farm  lands, 
yielding  from  30  to  80  bu.  per  acre. 

Speltz  and  Barley. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on  earth.  Yields  4  tonselegant  straw 
hay  and  so  bu.  of  grain,  as  rich  as  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
ground  together  !  Does  well  everywhere.  Ilanna  Barley 
grows  on  dry,  arid  lands,  yielding  60  bu.  per  acre. 

Salzer's  Home  Builder  Corn. 

Positively  the  biggest  eared  early  corn  on  earth,  yielding 
In  Ind.  157  bu  ,  Ohio  160  bu..Tenn,  ICS  bu.,  Mich.  220  bu. 
and  s.  1).  27fi  bu.  per  acre.  It  is  really  a  marvelous  corn. 
Sinks  its  roots  deeply  alter  moisture  and  nourishment  and 
grows  like  a  weed.   

Bromus  Inerriniis  and  Allalla  Clover. 

Bromus  Inermis  is  t  he  most  proline  grass  for  permanent 
pastures  on  earth.  Yields  7  toi.s  hay  per  acre.  Good  ou 
sand,  lime,  clay,  gravel— yes,  on  all  kinds  ol  soils ! 

Alfalfa  Clover  produces  more  hay  and  better  hay  than 
any  Clover  known.  It  is  good  for  7  tons  per  acre. 

Potatoes  736  bushels  per  Acre. 

The  Editor  of  the  Ri'ral  New  Yorker  says,  "Salzer's 
Earliest  Potato  is  the  earliest  out  of  f.8  early  sorts  tried,  and 
yields  464  bu.  per  acre,  while  Salzer's  Early  Wisconsin 
yielded  for  them  736  bu.  per  acre.  Salzer's  Potatoes  for 
yield  challenge  the  world  !" 

FOR  10c  IN  STAMPS 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
•ed  samples,  including  some  of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  illustrated  catalog.   Send  to-day. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.LaCrosse.Wis 


BURRELL'S 
SEEDS 


Carefully  selected  for  critical  planters. 

Not  HOW  CHEAP  but  HOW  GOOD. 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Planters'  Guide  FREE. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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VEHICLES 


CATALOGUE  J, 

SHOWING  1904  STYLES, 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR 
MAILING  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 


ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


EASY  RIDERS, 
QUICK  SELLERS. 


The  Velie 

Wrought  Line, 

SOLD  BY  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 

IN 


BUILT  IN 
5-6-8-10  FT. 
SIZES. 


COMPLETE  WITH 

DOUBLETREE, 
NECK  YOKE,  AND 
WEIGHT  BOXES. 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 

The  action  of  each  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade, 
lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches. 

.jt^WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.,^,* 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.. GENERAL 


AGENTS, 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 
a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 

We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.  It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 
Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated- not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  ramie  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  Hush  its  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

t  "loses!  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1 —260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  antl  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  cloys  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—660  to  700  lbs.  Capacity 

A  flodern  Up-to=Date  Hachine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

J  6  &  J  8  Dfumm  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


special  Horizor 
Connected  t 


Pump  Direct 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUKE  POTASH. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 

M  ,   (Patented) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  0  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  10. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  March  5,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Three  California  Sugar  Factories. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  30th  we 
gave  some  interesting  notes  on  beet  sugar  history  in 
California  from  the  recent  University  bulletin  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Shaw.  On  this  page  appear  three  factories 
which  were  built  next  in  order  after  the  Alvarado 
factory,  the  development  of  which  was  sketched  in 
our  previous  allusion  to  the  subject.  The  Watson- 
ville  factory  is  interesting  because  it  was  built  by 
Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  in  1888  after  he  had  for  some 
years  held  beet  sugar  in  unfavorable  regard.  Be- 
coming convinced,  however,  that  he  was  wrong,  he 
built  this  factory,  which  was  soon  developed  into  the 
largest  factory  operated  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
remained  in  that  standing  until  1898.  Since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  larger  factory  near  Salinas,  in  which  Mr. 
Spreckels  is  also  the  principal  owner,  the  Watson- 
ville  plant  has  remained  idle,  all  beets  grown  in  that 
region  being  shipped  to  the  larger  factory,  which 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  suf- 
ficient acreage  is  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


The  Watsonville  Factory. 

to  whom  $430,000  were  paid  in  a  single 
season  for  beets — some  of  which,  how- 
ever, came  from  an  adjacent  county. 

The  third  factory  shown  on  this  page 
also  has  interest  as  marking  the  acces- 
sion of  another  millionaire  to  the  enter- 
prise of  sugar  production  in  California. 
The  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co.  was  organ- 
ized in  1887  by  W.  A.  &  J.  Ross  Clark 
of  Montana.  The  factory  was  built  and 
made  its  first  sugar  the  same  year. 
Los  Alamitos  is  located  about  30  miles 
southeast  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Bixby 
Land  Co.,  who  were,  and  still  are,  the 
principal  land  owners  of  the  region, 
contracted  to  supply  the  sugar  com- 
pany with  beets  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  capacity  of  the  factory  for  the 
first  campaign  was  350  barrels  per 
day,  but  in  1898  it  was  increased  to 
700  tons.  Its  operations  have  been 
seriously  interfered  with  by  drouth, 
and  irrigation  is  being  invoked  to 
render  the  crops  more  regular.  The 
highest  amount  paid  for  beets  reached 
$252,000,  in  1901. 


The  Chino  Factory. 

of  the  larger  plant.  This  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  realized,  because  the  local 
land  owners  do  not  like  the  prices 
which  sugar  beets  command.  Probably 
the  owners  can  afford  to  let  the  factory 
rest  from  its  labors,  for  it  ran  a  decade 
and  paid  for  it  several  times  over  in 
that  time.  In  one  year  nearly  $800,000 
were  paid  for  beets  for  the  use  of  the 
sugar  factory. 

The  Chino  factory  is  interesting  as 
the  first  factory  built  by  the  Oxnards, 
who  are  the  foremost  champions  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  operating 
six  factories,  of  which  two  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Chino  factory  was  built  in 
1890  and  it  has  been  in  operation  ever 
since,  although  it  has  made  a  short  run 
some  years,  because  of  drouth  and  a 
short  beet  crop  in  its  district,  and  in 
one  year  was  not  operated  for  this  rea- 
son. The  factory  has  had  a  pronounced 
effect  upon  the  settlement  of  its  region, 
transforming  it  from  a  stock  range  to 
a  thriving  community  of  small  farmers, 


iiiii 


Two  Views  of  Los  Alamitos  Factory  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
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The  Week. 


The  rains  have  now  reached  such  a  depth  and 
spread  that  people  are  no  longer  worrying  about 
them,  except  where  overflows  have  occurred.  There 
is,  however,  such  a  symmetrical  sandwich  of  sunshine 
and  showers  that  surplus  waters  are  as  a  rule  suc- 
cessfully handled  by  the  river  channels.  The  signs 
now  are  for  a  year  of  large  products  and  of  satisfac- 
tory activity  in  all  lines  of  enterprise. 

The  war  in  Asia  is  directly  affecting  commerce  at 
this  port,  and  sometimes  not  desirably.  Some  weeks 
ago  we  told  of  the  millions  of  pounds  of  beef  which 
would  be  assembled  here  for  shipment  to  Russian 
army  bases.  Three  million  pounds  of  beef  had  been 
contracted  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  first 
two  installments  were  shipped  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  steamers  Coptic  and  Corea.  The  beef  was  lost 
by  seizure  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  local  sellers  re- 
ceived orders  almost  at  the  last  moment  to  remove 
the  third  shipment  from  the  steamer  China,  in  which 
it  had  been  loaded.  The  result  was  that  the  beef 
was  hustled  out  of  the  steamer  again  and  must  go 
forward  some  other  way. 

Speculative  wheat  has  been  dropping  badly  and  in 
Chicago  went  below  the  dollar  mark,  but  as  we  go  to 
press  seems  to  be  regaining  a  little.  Spot  wheat  is 
practically  unchanged;  milling  is  steady,  and  though 
shipping  is  nominally  lower  there  is  nothing  doing  to 
make  prices  actual.  No  grain  has  gone  out  this 
week;  one  ship  chartered  for  it  went  out  loaded  with 
flour,  salmon,  etc.  There  has  been  one  charter  for 
wheat  to  Europe  at  14s  6d.  Barley  is  easy,  but  not 
quotably  lower.  Other  cereals  are  steady  to  firm. 
Beans  are  firm,  in  the  main,  the  trade  running 
mostly  on  whites  and  pinks.  Blackeye  beans  are  be- 
ing talked  down  and  Limas  talked  up.  Millfeeds  are 
quiet  and  steadily  held.  Hay  buyers  are  holding  off, 
but  sellers  do  not  yield.  They  depend  upon  a  possi- 
bility of  a  sharp  shipping  demand  which  may  arise. 
Meats  are  all  firm  and  unchanged.  Butter  is  soft 
and  on  a  downward  grade,  with  few  buyers.  Cheese 
and  eggs  are  unsettled  and  the  latter  lower.  Ad- 
vance in  cold  storage  rates  is  discouraging  specula- 
tion. Poultry  is  in  good  shape — a  little  easier  at  the 
close  because  of  receipt  of  three  carloads  of  Eastern, 
but  likely  to  carry  through  all  right.  Potatoes  are 
firmly  held,  but  hardly  as  strong.  Onions  are  about 
the  same;  receipts  are  increased,  but  they  are  chiefly 
country  purchased  stock.  Oranges  are  more  active 
and  the  smaller  sizes  are  bringing  better  prices. 
Lemons  have  a  fair  movement  at  unchanged  prices. 
Choice  apples  are  still  in  light  supply  and  prices  un- 
changed. Prunes  are  steady;  shipments  by  steam- 
ers continue  in  various  directions.     Almonds  are 


quiet  and  offerings  light.  Walnuts  are  scant  in  sup- 
ply and  inferior.  Honey  is  inactive,  though  offerings 
are  considerable.  Hop  dealers  are  firm  in  their 
views  and  brewers  buying  slowly.  Wool  is  cleaned 
out  and  buyers  busy  talking  down  the  spring  clip  in 
preparation  to  going  for  it. 

The  news  comes  of  the  disrupture  of  a  convention 
held  this  week  in  Omaha  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  grand  trust  which  would  regulate  prices  of  farm 
products,  etc.  The  assembly  was  to  organize  the 
Farmers'  National  Exchange  Co.  to  "buy,  sell  and 
deal  in  grain,  live  stock  and  all  kinds  of  produce  on 
commission  and  otherwise,  and  for  that  purpose  build 
and  equip  elevators,  warehouses,  cold  storage  plants, 
stock  yards  and  whatever  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  company."  The 
capital  stock  is  to  be  placed  at  $50,000,000,  with 
5,000,000  shares  of  $10  each.  The  company  shall  be 
governed  by  nine  directors,  who  shall  have  power  to 
absorb  other  similar  associations.  The  report  is  that 
when  the  scheme  was  announced  three-fourths  of  the 
delegates  denounced  the  project  as  impracticable 
and  retired.  However  this  may  be,  it  certainly 
would  strike  the  ordinary  person  that  such  an  asso- 
ciation could  not  succeed.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
secure  an  effective  organization  of  the  farmers  of  a 
small  district  to  do  any  certain  thing,  and  the  idea 
that  the  whole  country  can  be  organized  seems  in- 
credible. We  are  sure  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  any 
convention.  Organization  is  a  thing  which  must 
grow  on  the  foundation  of  local  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  light  of  full  understanding. 


We  believe  the  truth  of  this  claim  will  appear  in 
the  history  of  the  Rhubarb  G  rowers'  Association  of 
Alameda  county,  of  which  we  wrote  recently.  The 
details  have  been  completed  for  handling  the  crop  of 
the  coming  season.  Articles  of  incorporation  will 
have  been  filed  and  the  Association  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  at  San 
Lorenzo  for  shipping  purposes.  The  Association 
already  includes  more  than  O'OO  acres  of  the  (570  acres 
planted  to  rhubarb  in  the  San  Lorenzo  district.  The 
crop  is  to  be  handled  on  the  co-operative  plan,  each 
member  to  deliver  his  entire  output  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  members  according  to  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  stock  delivered.  Ten  per  cent  is  to  be 
reserved  ror  the  expense  fund  of  the  Association. 
Out  of  this  all  salaries  and  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
and  any  remainder  will  be  pro  rated  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  Association  takes  complete  charge  of  the 
marketing  of  the  crop,  and  every  member  who  fails 
to  deliver  his  stock  as  agreed,  or  who  makes  a  sale 
to  outside  parties,  renders  himself  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  $50  an  acre.  The  Association  expects 
to  save  to  its  members  a  large  percentage  of  the 
commissions  formerly  paid  to  the  dealers  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  addition  it  will  create  and  maintain 
a  standard  of  stock  which  will  help  to  regulate  prices. 
All  brands  are  to  be  abolished  and  the  crop  will  be 
sold  under  the  Association's  name  alone.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Association  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
its  management  and  the  solidity  of  its  membership. 
Tt  is  promising  because  it  is  a  one-product  undertak- 
ing and  a  one-township  territory,  largely.  Its  future 
will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 


A  local  exposition  with  wide-reaching  scope  will  be 
held  next  year  in  Portland,  and  Californians  should 
take  active  interest  in  it.  The  100th  anniversary  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Oregon  country  (comprising 
the  present  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming),  will  be  com- 
memorated at  Portland,  Or.,  in  1905,  by  an  exposi- 
tion which  will  be  representative  of  American, 
European  and  Oriental  life  and  industry.  A  company 
with  $500,000  capital  has  been  organized  to  hold  the 
exposition.  The  fair  grounds,  comprising  385  acres 
of  land  and  natural  lake,  are  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Portland,  practically  at  the  very  point  on 
the  Willamette  river  reached  by  Captain  Clark  on 
April  3,  1806.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
Exposition  will  show  the  industrial  progress  not  only 
of  the  Oregon  country,  but  of  all  that  part  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  place 
it  in  its  true  relation  to  the  new  trade  field  in  the 
Orient  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  California 
should  be  well  represented,  and  our  experience  at 


St.  Louis  this  summer  should  make  it  easy  to  secure 
such  representation. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Grunsky  of  this  city  as  a 
member  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  will  be  very 
satisfactory  in  this  State.  Mr.  Grunsky  has  an  hon- 
orable record  in  his  profession  in  this  State.  He  has 
done  irrigation  engineering  of  a  high  order  and  great 
public  usefulness,  and  he  is  a  citizen  widely  known 
and  esteemed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Alfalfa  or  Grasses. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  bought  a  place  here  which 
has  a  meadow  of  about  ten  acres  and  any  number  of 
springs,  which  are  so  situated  that  I  can  irrigate  the 
whole  field  in  summer.  The  soil  is  very  good,  mostly 
black  or  dark  red,  with  little  or  no  clay.  Wild  grass 
hay  has  been  cut  on  it  for  the  last  thirty  years — now 
I  want  to  plow  it  all  up  and  sow  it  into  tame  grass. 
Kindly  advise  me  which  grass  or  mixture  in  your 
opinion  I  would  have  the  best  results  with.  I  don't 
think  that  alfalfa  would  do  well  because  it  freezes 
quite  hard  here  sometimes. — Reader,  Placer  county. 

If  we  understand  the  situation  described  in  your 
letter,  it  seems  to  us  that  you  should  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  growing  alfalfa  without  careful  considera- 
tion. Where  there  is  a  deep,  light  soil  and  water 
available  for  irrigation,  there  is  nothing  that  com- 
pares with  alfalfa  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
forage  which  can  be  had.  You  speak  of  its  freezing 
quite  hard.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  liable  to  have 
sharp  freezing  during  the  growing  season  from  May 
to  September?  If  so,  it  might  be  dangerous  for  al- 
falfa, but  ordinary  winter  freezing  does  not  injure  it. 
It  is  now  being  largely  grown  all  over  the  East  and 
Central  West  and  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, where  the  temperature  in  the  wiuter  falls 
below  zero  and  the  ground  freezes  quite  hard.  The 
alfalfa  is  dormant  during  the  winter  season  and  is 
not  injured  by  the  low  temperatures.  If,  however, 
you  cannot  grow  alfalfa,  probably  the  grass  which 
you  will  get  the  best  results  with,  both  with  and 
without  irrigation,  is  the  Australian  rye  grass,  but 
this  grass  does  not  compare  at  all  with  alfalfa,  nor 
are  there  any  grasses  which  can  grow  in  California 
that  would  compare.  The  fine  pasture  and  hay 
grasses  of  the  East  do  not  succeed  in  California  even 
with  irrigation.  We  refer  to  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
timothy,  etc.  Rye  grass,  Orchard  grass,  Tall  Oat 
grass  are  all  coarse-growing  grasses  and  are  able  to 
endure  our  summer  conditions  if  they  are  furnished 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  irrigation.  They  are  also 
good  winter  growers,  if  the  frosts  are  not  too  severe. 

We  Are  Sorry  That  We  Cannot. 

To  the  Editor; — Please  advise  me  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper  what  you  estimate  the  comparative 
money  value  of  horse  manure,  cow  manure  and  sheep 
manure  as  compared  to  Stonebridge  fertilizer  at  $44 
per  ton.  — Reader,  Newcastle. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  fertilizer  you  mention  is  approximately 
worth  the  price,  for  under  the  present  law  a  fertilizer 
has  to  be  as  good  as  its  guarantee  or  the  dealers  are 
liable  to  be  heavily  fined.  The  reason  why  we  cannot 
compare  the  animal  manures  you  mention  with  it  is 
because  there  is  no  standard  for  such  manures. 
Some  are  worth  $4  or  $5  per  ton,  or  more,  if  made  by 
well-fed  animals  and  the  manure  well  cared  for;  some 
farm  yard  manure  is  not  worth  half  as  much.  An 
analysis  would  have  to  be  made  of  every  lot  of  farm 
yard  manure  to  be  sure  of  its  value. 

A  Grass  for  Low  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  300  acres  of  low, 
swampy  or  wet  land.  I  am  desirous  of  seeding  it  to 
some  kind  of  grass  which  will  be  suitable  for  that 
class  of  land  and  which  will  produce  more  feed  than 
the  natural  grasses  which  now  grow  there.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  on  this  subject  ?  I  note  that 
perennial  rye  grass  might  be  good  for  the  land.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  plow  or  cultivate  the 
piece.  If  you  know  anything  about  the  perennial  rye 
grass  and  think  it  would  do  well  on  the  class  of  land 
I  speak  of,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you; 
also,  where  the  seed  can  be  obtained,  how  much  to 
sow  per  acre  and  how  to  be  sown. — Stockman, 
Marysville. 

You  have  struck  it  right  the  first  time  in  turning 
your  attention  to  the  perennial  rye  grass,  which  is 
also  called  Australian  rye  grass  and  English  rye 
grass.  They  are  practically  the  same  plant,  and  it 
has  demonstrated    itself   to  be  most  excellently 
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adapted  for  continuous  growth  summer  and  winter 
on  land  which  supplies  moisture  enough.  It  will  also 
endure  overflow,  although  it  is  rather  a  coarse, 
stiff  grass  if  allowed  to  grow  high,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  so  well  adapted  for  hay  purposes.  It  makes  good 
pasturage,  supplying  both  summer  and  winter 
growth  at  ordinary  valley  temperatures.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  it  in  use  around  Stockton  on  the 
overflowed  lands  ;  also,  in  the  Napa  valley,  in  the 
dairy  region  south  of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  easy  to  get  a  catch  with  the  seed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  same  would  be  the 
case  in  the  spring  on  moist  land,  even  without  break- 
ing up  the  land.  You  can  get  the  seed  in  any  quan- 
tity from  the  large  seed  houses  of  San  Francisco.  It 
is  customary  to  sow  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  the  seed  is  about  8  cents  a  pound  when  bought 
in  large  quantities.  It  would  probably  be  wise  to 
try  a  small  area  at  first,  getting  on  the  seed  this 
spring  and  noting  how  well  it  behaves  during  the 
coming  summer  and  autumn. 

Dehorning  Calves. 

To  the  Editor  : — Wishing  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  any  horns  on  my  calves,  I  write  to  you  to  learn, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Press,  of  some  remedy 
and  when  and  how  to  use  the  same,  and  how  old  may 
the  calf  be  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  the 
growth.  Will  Lunar  caustic  or  any  other  caustic  do 
the  work  ?— G.  E.  C,  Niles. 

Lunar  caustic  will  do.  Take  the  calf  when  the  but- 
ton of  the  coming  horn  can  be  felt,  clip  away  the  hair 
closely,  moisten  the  end  of  the  caustic  and  rub  gently 
over  the  button  until  the  skin  becomes  reddened. 
Be  careful  and  not  use  water  enough  to  cause  the 
caustic  to  run,  and  wrap  the  pencil  so  that  you  will 
not  dehorn  the  ends  of  yours  fingers.  This  treatment 
is  commended  by  experiment  and  it  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  the  corning  horn  can  be  felt.  There  is,  how- 
ever, quite  a  wide  belief  that  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  horn  than  to  prevent  its  growth,  because  an  ani- 
mal which  has  never  had  a  horn  learns  to  be  just  as 
ugly  without  it.  The  removal  of  a  horn  has  a  differ- 
ent effect  in  repressing  the  fighting  instinct. 

Guano  and  Fish  Phosphate. 

To  the  Editor: — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
referred  me  to  you  as  to  the  present  price  bird 
guano  and  phosphates  are  selling  for,  one  of  which  is 
produced  from  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. — 
J.  J.  M.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Peruvian  guano  is  now  out  of  the  market  and  will 
be  in  next  June  or  July.  The  price  was  $30  to  $35 
per  ton  at  the  last  sales.  There  is  no  bird  guano 
coming  from  the  Alaskan  region,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fish  phosphate,  the  refuse  from  the 
salmon  canneries.  None  of  this  material  is  here  now, 
nor  will  there  be  any  until  the  end  of  the  next  can- 
ning season;  in  fact  we  are  told  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  come  then,  because  the  last  ship- 
ments, which  sold  at  $26  to  $30  per  ton,  were  made 
at  a  loss. 

Winter  Feed  in  the  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  planning  to  go  upon  some 
land  near  Sonora,  in  Tuolumne  county.  The  custom 
there  seems  to  be  to  grow  oat  or  wheat  hay  on  a 
summer-fallow  (thus  getting  only  one  crop  in  two 
years)  or  else,  where  they  have  water,  to  grow  al- 
falfa. What  is  the  objection  to  crimson  clover  as  an 
annual  hay  crop?  We  sometimes  get  a  beautiful 
crop  here,  if  the  frost  does  not  heave  it  out.  What 
is  the  trouble  with  Bermuda  grass?  The  grass  for 
winter  feeding  in  the  California  foothills  seems  scanty 
compared  with  what  we  would  have  here  at  the  same 
temperature. — Reader,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  objection  to  crimson  clover  as  an  annual  hay 
crop  is  that  it  will  not  grow  during  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  winter  and,  starting  in  the  spring  time, 
cannot  make  growth  enough  to  be  profitable  before 
the  moisture  goes  out  of  the  soil.  Of  course,  you  can 
grow  it  in  Michigan  because  you  have  summer  rains. 
It  can  be  grown  in  California  only  by  irrigation,  or 
on  a  naturally  moist  piece  of  bottom.  Bermuda  grass 
does  not  like  to  grow  at  low  temperatures  and  is  gen- 
erally scant  and  stemmy  until  the  summer  heat  comes 
on.  Another  trouble  with  Bermuda  grass  is  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  Although  it  will 
bo  killed  down  by  frost  in  winter,  the  roots  will  re- 
main alive,  will  get  into  your  cultivated  land  and 
give  you  no  end  of  trouble.  For  winter  feeding  you 
can  grow  rye,  oats  or  barley,  or  sow  field  peas  with 
them,  to  be  cut  green;  otherwise  your  winter  pas- 


turage must  consist  of  natural  grasses,  because, 
without  irrigation,  other  grasses  will  die  during  the 
long  summer. 

Opium  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — Has  opium  ever  been  produced 
in  California,  and  if  not  why  not  ? — Inquirer,  New 
York. 

We  have  no  exact  data  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  opium  poppy  in  California.  It  was  undertaken 
very  early  and  experimental  quantities  of  opium  were 
produced.  We  remember  seeing  a  sample  about  as 
large  as  one's  fist,  which  was  experimentally  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  the  70's,  or  a  little  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  it  was  clearly  shown 
at  that  time  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  pro- 
duce opium,  because  there  was  no  labor  available  at 
a  rate  low  enough  to  make  the  undertaking  profita- 
ble. This  has  been  the  case  ever  since,  and  from 
time  to  time  different  individuals  have  experimented 
with  it.  At  present  wages  are  higher  in  California 
than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  and  opium 
enterprises  are  for  this  reason  less  promising.  There 
it  no  difficulty  about  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It 
grows  magnificently,  making  a  fine,  large  capsule 
full  of  juice,  but  the  scoring  of  the  capsule  and  the 
scraping  of  the  exudation  cannot  be  profitably  under- 
taken. If  other  means  of  gathering  and  mechani- 
cally expressing  the  juice  are  feasible  the  effort  might 
assume  another  aspect.  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  between  1870  and  1880,  and  possibly  a  little 
later,  you  may  find  many  references  to  local  opium 
production.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has 
recently  tried  it. 

Cassava. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  gain  information 
regarding  the  adaptability  of  the  cassava  plant : 
First,  would  it  thrive  in  northern  California  bottom 
lands  without  irrigation  ?  If  so,  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  plant  it,  where  can  the  seed  plants  be  had 
and  at  what  cost  ?  Second,  what  is  your  judgment 
regarding  this  new  plant  ? — Rancher,  Red  Bluff. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  cassava  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  California  at  all  when  planted  on  dry  land, 
even  if  irrigated.  On  moist  bottom  land  it  will  be 
more  likely  to  succeed,  and  yet  the  experiments 
made  with  it  so  far  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
There  seems  to  be  a  question  whether,  even  with  a 
moist  soil,  this  plant  will  succeed  in  the  dry  air  of 
California.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  grown  from 
seed,  but  has  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
green  stem.  The  roots  will  not  move  well,  as  they 
are  so  apt  to  decay.  The  best  way  to  make  a  trial 
would  be  to  get  cuttings  sent  at  the  proper  time 
from  some  Florida  nurseryman,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  sent  in  damp  moss,  so  "as  not  to  dry  in  transit. 
We  do  not  think  there  are  any  plants  growing  at  the 
present  time  in  California,  but  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  such. 

Deciduous  Trees  for  Roadside. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  kindly  give  the  names 
of  a  few  deciduous  ornamental  trees  that  would  grow 
rapidly  here  in  this  light  deep  soil?  Since  I  wish  to 
plant  next  to  a  road,  I  need  something  hardy. — M., 
Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

Such  a  great  variety  of  deciduous  trees  do  well  in 
your  very  delightful  coast  climate  and  ample  rainfall, 
that  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  you  can  plant 
almost  anything  you  fancy — maples,  elms,  birches, 
poplars,  horse  chestnuts,  Italian  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
etc.  We  prefer  maples,  but  possibly  you  like 
others  better.  Nearly  all  the  species  grown  by  the 
nurserymen  will  succeed  with  you. 

Bad  Spots  on  Apple  Bark. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  section  of  an  apple  tree 
limb  with  diseased  bark.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
if  there  is  a  remedy  ?  It  occurs  usually  on  the  trunk 
and  large  branches,  but  sometimes  affects  the  smaller 
branches,  such  as  this  one.  In  this  locality  it  affects 
the  Stark  and  Duchess  worst,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  check  the  growth  or  prevent  the  tree  from  bear- 
ing.— Reader,  Humboldt. 

The  apple  branch  shows  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
injury,  which  it  received  some  time  ago — possibly  two 
years  ago.  Some  agency,  possibly  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  a  touch  of  frost,  killed  a  strip  of  the  bark, 
and  the  tree  has  been  endeavoring  to  grow  ovei  this 
wound  with  new  bark  and  wood.  The  wood  under 
the  bark  is  not  deeply  affected,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  new  growth  would  cover  and  finally  oblit- 


erate the  injury.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  just 
what  caused  the  trouble.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  any  blight  or  disease.  You  will  have  to 
vatch  your  trees  for  discolored  spots,  to  detect 
them,  if  possible,  soon  after  the  injury,  and  a  cutting 
away  of  the  injured  bark  and  the  application  of  a 
little  paint  to  the  wound  would  facilitate  the  healing 
by  natural  process.  Without  knowing  what  the 
cause  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  prevent- 
ative. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  February  29,  1904. 

Alexndeh  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  rain 
fell  nearly  every  day.  Rivers  and  creeks  overflowed 
their  banks,  flooding  the  low  lands  and  causing  great 
damage  to  crops  and  railroad  property.  The  Yuba 
river  at  Marysville  was  reported  the  highest  ever 
known.  The  damage  to  the  grain  crop  cannot  yet  be 
estimated,  but,  as  many  thousand  acres  were  flooded, 
the  loss  will  probably  be  heavy.  All  farm  work  has 
been  suspended  and  cannot  be  resumed  for  some  time. 
On  the  lands  not  reached  by  the  floods  grain  looks 
strong  and  healthy  and  is  making  excellent  growth. 
Grass  is  growing  rapidly  and  pasturage  is  abundant. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  are  id  good  condition.  Almonds 
and  apricots  give  indications  of  a  large  yield. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  warm  and  favorable 
for  crops.  The  rainfall  extended  to  all  sections,  varying 
from  about  1  inch  in  the  southern  districts  to  nearly  5 
inches  at  Healdsburg.  Crop  prospects  in  the  southern 
section  were  greatly  improved  by  the  rain,  and  grain 
and  grass  are  now  making  good  growth.  Crops  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections  are  in  excellent  condition, 
no  material  damage  having  been  done  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  at  present  the  outlook  is  good  for  heavy  yields 
of  grain,  hay  and  hops.  Farm  and  orchard  work  have 
been  temporarily  suspended,  but  good  progress  has  been 
made  before  the  rains.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  do- 
ing well  and  give  promise  of  large  crops.  Almonds  are 
in  full  bloom  at  Vacaville. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy,  warm  weather  with  light  showers  prevailed 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  fairly  heavy  rain 
and  cold  weather  the  latter.  The  rain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  was  the  heaviest  of  the  season. 
These  conditions  have  been  most  favorable  for  all  crops, 
and  the  ground  is  in  excellent  condition,  except  in  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  valley,  where  the  low 
lands  and  islands  are  flooded.  Up  to  the  present  time 
but  little  damage  has  been  reported,  and  the  effect  of 
the  high  water  on  the  crops  is  as  yet  unknown.  Grain 
and  green  feed  are  making  rapid  growth.  The  grain 
acreage  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  ;s  light. 
Stock  are  improving,  and  green  feed  will  soon  be  plenti- 
ful. Almonds  and  some  plums  are  in  bloom,  and  other 
deciduous  buds  are  swelling. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the 
week  and  crops  made  good  growth.  Heavy  fogs  along 
the  coast  were  frequent  and  beneficial.  Rain  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  in  some  places  amounting  to  over  1 
inch,  will  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  early  sown  grain,  grass  and  orchards.  Grain  is 
looking  very  well  in  most  sections  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  fair  crop  will  be  raised.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in 
progress  in  some  places.  Pasturage  is  steadily  improv- 
ing, and  will  soon  be  plentiful.  Early  potato  planting 
has  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Anaheim.  Orchards 
are  in  excellent  condition. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warmer  week,  with  rain 
Saturday,  caused  vegetation  to  make  good  growth. 
Feed  is  plentiful  in  some  places,  but  some  say  that  heavy 
rains  are  still  needed.  Deciduous  trees  are  leafing; 
peaches  and  almonds  are  blooming  in  places. 


Eureka  Summary. — Continuous  rains  and  moder- 
ately low  temperatures  hard  on  stock;  some  losses  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Some  plowing  on  high  levels,  but 
bottom  lands  are  too  wet  for  cultivation. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Walnut  Growing  at  El  Monte. 


By  M Its.  May  Kimball  or  El  Monti-  in  the  Monrovia  MOOPOturcr, 

The  El  Monte  walnut  district  comprises  about  8 
square  miles  of  land,  extending  from  2  miles  north  to 
2  miles  south,  and  from  El  Monte  2  miles  east.  It 
is  a  rich,  sandy  loam  from  20  to  50  feet  in  depth,  un- 
derbid by  a  stratum  of  water  bearing  gravel  of  un- 
known depth,  which  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  water  development  was  fully  set 
forth  in  last  week's  issue  of  this  paper. 

The  Beginning. — No  walnuts  were  grown  here 
until  1888.  In  1887  a  large  tract  of  land,  known  as 
the  McLean  estate,  was  on  the  market  at  $75  per 
acre.  The  late  B.  F.  Maxson  and  P.  P.  Cogswell 
bought  500  acres  at  this  price.  Hitherto  the  land 
had  been  used  as  a  hog  farm.  Mustard  10  feet  high, 
sunflowers  and  weeds  were  found  in  wild  abundance. 
The  purchasers  believed  the  soil  and  location  adapted 
to  growing  walnuts,  and,  consequently,  in  the  spring 
of  1888,  100  acres  were  set  with  trees.  There  were 
no  roads,  and  these  had  to  be  laid  out.  Peeple  made 
great  sport  of  the  newcomers,  who  had  been  drawn 
here  by  the  boom,  and  expected  to  raise  walnuts  on 
the  "McLean  sandbank."  This  tract  of  land  was 
divided  into  ten-acre  pieces,  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket at  $200  per  acre  and  sold  on  ten  years'  time. 
No  cash  was  demanded,  but  interest  was  charged  at 
6%,  payable  in  advance  each  year.  Walnuts  were 
planted,  and  those  who  bought  had  no  cause  to  regret 
their  bargain.  The  walnuts  begau  to  bear  in  four  or 
six  years,  and  at  seven  or  eight  years  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.  The  people  made  their  homes 
here,  and  set  to  work  to  make  their  living  until 
orchards  should  come  into  bearing.  Vegetables, 
pumpkins,  melons,  potatoes,  corn  and  alfalfa  were 
raised  between  the  tree  rows  and  paid  well,  and  the 
profit  from  keeping  cows  in  this  fine  dairy  country 
added  materially  to  the  family  income.  The  ten 
years  glided  by,  and  all  were  able  to  keep  their  land. 

Crop  and  Acreage. — Year  by  year  the  acreage  of 
walnuts  has  been  increased,  until  at  present  there 
are  about  21,000  acres  and  about  fifty  walnut  grow- 
ers. 

The  crop  this  year  amounted  to  twenty-five  car- 
loads and  sold  for  about  $50,000,  though  the  rains 
coming  in  the  spring  when  the  trees  were  coming  out 
in  bloom  prevented  fertilization  and  shortened  the 
crop  about  one-half.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
next  year's  crop  at  a  nominal  yield  would  be  $120,000. 

The  increase  in  land  values  here  has  been  rapid. 
Bare  land,  suitable  for  walnuts,  has  sold  from  $150  to 
$250  per  acre.  At  present,  practically  all  the  wal- 
nut land  in  the  8  square  miles  above  referred  to  has 
been  planted  to  trees,  with  the  exception  of  100 
acres  owned  by  the  East  Whittier  Land  &  Water 
Co.,  and  used  for  water  development.  Bearing  wal- 
nuts sell  from  $500  to  $800  per  acre. 

Walnuts  can  be  grown  cheaply.  No  fumigation  or 
spraying  is  done,  as  is  necessary  with  citrus  fruits. 
The  trees  are  planted  45  to  60  feet  apart.  A  com- 
mon form  of  planting  is  to  place  the  trees  in  a  square, 
<!0  feet  apart,  and  plant  one  tree  in  the  center,  to  be 
taken  out  when  the  trees  spread.  A  full-grown  wal- 
nut will  spread  about  b'O  feet,  and  grow  to  a  height 
of  60  feet  or  more. 

Cultivation  and  irrigation  are  necessary.  One  ir- 
rigation during  the  year  is  usually  sufficient.  This  is 
done  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring.  In  an  un- 
usually dry  year,  as  the  present  one,  some  ranchers 
will  irrigate  twice.  Crossfurrowing,  or  basining,  is 
done  previous  to  irrigation. 

Harvesting. — The  trees  bloom  in  the  spring,  and 
the  crop  is  ready  for  gathering  between  the  months 
of  September  and  December.  The  most  of  the  nuts 
drop  from  the  trees,  and  those  that  do  not  fall  are 
shaken  off  with  long  poles  with  hooks  on  the  end. 
They  are  picked  up,  washed,  graded,  cured  and 
bleached.  The  curing  takes  about  a  week,  and  is 
done  in  slat-bottom  trays,  6  feet  long,  2i  feet  wide 
and  6  inches  deep.  The  bleaching  is  done  by  means 
of  sulphur  fumes,  or  by  dipping  in  a  compound  of 
chloride  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid  and  soda.  They  are 
then  sacked  in  bags  containing  100  pounds  each,  and 
are  ready  for  market. 

During  the  picking  season  every  one  assists— all 
the  men,  women  and  children  find  suitable  employ- 
ment. Mexicans  and  other  traveling  laborers  come 
here  for  the  walnut  season,  many  living  in  tents.  In 
some  cases.  Mexicans  return  to  the  same  ranch  year 
after  year,  bringing  their  families,  the  wife  and 
numerous  children  assisting. 

The  price  paid  for  picking  varies  from  25  cents  to 
45  cents  per  sack,  according  to  the  difficulty  in  gath- 
ering. 

Walnuts  bring  from  8  cents  to  12A  cents  (f.  o.  b.) 
per  pound — this  year  12i  cents  was  paid. 

The  Mountain  View  Walnut  Association  was  incor- 
porated in  1807.  Previous  to  that  time  each  man 
sold  his  own  crop  fo  independent  buyers.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  handled  by  the  associa- 
tion, which  ships  from  the  Southern  Pacific  station 
at  Bassett. 

The  expenses  are  not  heavy — about  $10  per  acre  i 


for  cultivation,  irrigation  $6,  and  gathering  and  mar- 
keting 1  cent  per  pound.  Thus  $75  to  $125  per  acre 
is  cleared.  As  an  illustration,  a  well-cultivated  or- 
chard here  of  thirty  acres  brought  in  $3,400  this  sea- 
son, notwithstanding  the  lightness  of  the  crop,  which 
was  general  throughout  the  walnut  section  in  south- 
ern California. 

The  OUTLOOK. — The  walnut  growers  know  that 
their  prosperity  is  established  on  a  firm  foundation, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  bright. 

There  is  no  danger  of  overproduction.  The  United 
States  does  not  raise  more  than  one-half  of  the  wal- 
nuts needed  for  home  consumption.  The  remainder 
are  imported  from  Grenoble,  France,  and  a  few  from 
Italy  and  Chili. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  necessary  climate 
and  soil  qualification,  and  the  fact  that  the  water 
strata  must  not  be  too  close  to  the  surface,  nor  yet- 
too  far  away,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  area 
adapted  to  producing  first-class  walnuts  is  compara- 
tively limited.  In  these  respects,  the  El  Monte  dis- 
trict is  ideal. 

In  some  sections  there  has  been  considerable  loss 
from  what  is  termed  the  walnut  disease  ;  but  it  has 
not  appeared  to  any  extent  here,  and  by  exercising 
care  in  the  selection  of  young  trees  and  in  cultiva- 
tion, growers  feel  that  they  have  little  to  fear  from 
it,  since  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  its  existence. 
All  things  considered,  growers  feel  that  they  are  jus- 
tified in  feeling  jubilant  over  their  prospects,  and  El 
Monte  property  is  steadily  increasing  in  value. 


SYLVICULTURE. 


Saving  Old  Trees  From  Decay. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  large  fig  tree,  valuable 
for  its  shade,  which  has  a  rotten  cavity  in  one  of  the 
large  branches  near  the  trunk,  and  I  beg  to  ask  if 
the  filling  of  this  cavity  with  cement  would  tend  to 
check  the  decay.  If  so,  will  you  kindly  advise  me 
how  to  proceed  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  process  of  treating  a  cavity  in  the  tree  is  al- 
most exactly  analogous  to  a  dental  operation.  All 
the  decayed  wood  should  be  grubbed  out  as  far  as 
possible  with  a  gouge,  or  chisel  or  scraper.  The  clean 
surface  within  the  cavity  should  then  be  painted  with 
coal  tar,  to  kill  any  germs  of  decay  that  might  re- 
main, and  the  hole  finally  filled  with  Portland  cement, 
tamping-in  well  and  smooth  over  on  the  outside  even 
with  the  edges  of  the  cavity.  The  new  bark  will  then 
begin  to  close  over  the  cement,  and,  if  the  tree  has 
vigor  enough,  will  finally  completely  cover  it.  This 
process  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  oaks 
on  the  University  grounds  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  can  present  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  all  who  have  old  oaks  on 
their  property.  Recently  Dr.  Willis  L.  Jepson,  acting 
head  of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, prepared  a  report  on  the  Berkeley  oaks, 
from  which  we  take  the  following: 

The  live  oaks  of  the  University  of  California 
grounds  are  all  of  one  species— the  coast  live  oak,  or 
Quercus  agrifolia  of  the  botanists.  It  is  the  only 
native  oak  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Oakland 
hills.  There  are  upon  the  University  property  686 
oak  trees  large  and  small.  Of  these  63  have  trunks 
which  average  3  feet  in  diameter,  184  average  2  feet 
in  diameter,  206  average  1  foot  in  diameter  and  133 
are  small  trees  or  shrubs  mainly  3  or  4  inches  or  less 
in  diameter. 

A  number  of  the  finest  and  largest  trees  on  the 
lower  campus  are  far  past  maturity — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  in  the  period  of  old  age — and  there  is  a  fairly 
regular  death  rate.  Counting  all  trees,  large  and 
small,  the  death  rate  has  been  about  one  tree  per 
year. 

How  Oaks  Die.— In  the  case  of  the  older  live  oaks 
death  is  due  to  one  cause  and  is,  unfortunately,  not 
preventable.  All  of  the  older  trees  and  many  of  the 
middle-aged  trees  are  diseased.  This  disease  is  due 
to  a  fungus  whcih  enters  the  heart-wood,  travels 
slowly  up  and  down  the  trunk  and  out  into  the 
branches.  It  is  popularly  known  as  "dry  rot." 
Eventually  the  heart  wood  of  trunk  or  limb  becomes 
wholly  rotten  and  there  is  often  no  sound  remaining 
wood,  but  a  thin  supporting  shell  of  sapwood.  A 
wind  storm  or  the.  weight  of  the  crown  causes  the 
tree  or  limb  to  fall.  Frequently  the  tree  becomes  so 
diseased  that  the  bark  is  affected,  breaks  or  fissures 
badly  and  falls  away,  leaving  bare  patches.  When 
once  the  spores  of  the  fungus  have  entered  the  heart- 
wood  of  the  tree  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  the 
disease  can  be  eradicated.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  to  enter  the  heartwood  (which 
is  completely  covered  by  the  sapwood  and  the  outside 
bark)  except  through  a  wound.  A  wind  storm  may 
break  off  a  limb — the  stub  dies  and  rots  back,  provid- 
ing an  entrance  to  the  main  body  of  the  tree.  Again, 
I  removal  of  the  bark  causes  the  exposed  sapwood  to 


die.  Dead  sapwood  rots  more  quickly  than  heart- 
wood  and  thus  rapidly  communicates  the  disease  to 
the  sound  heartwood  lying  back  of  it.  It  is  by  such 
accidents  or  by  axe  wounds  that  the  disease  secures 
an  entrance. 

How  to  Save  Them. — However,  the  entrance  of 
this  disease  is  in  a  large  measure  preventable,  and 
its  progress  can  be  materially  checked  in  many  cases. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  oaks  on  the  ground  are  now 
being  given  a  very  thorough  overhauling.  All  dead 
and  rotten  branches  and  branchlets  are  being  care- 
fully cleared  out  of  the  trees.  They  are  sawed  flush 
with  the  stem  or  trunk  and  then  the  cut  surface  or 
scar  is  painted  with  tar  as  an  antiseptic.  This  treat- 
ment prevents  the  entrance  of  disease  spores  and  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  scars  the  bark  is  encouraged 
to  grow  and  close  over  the  wound.  The  diseased  wood 
of  hollow  trunks  and  rotten  spots  is  chiseled  out  as 
thoroughly  as  is  possible,  painted  with  tar  and  filled 
or  caulked  with  cement.  Such  treatment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  accumulation  of  rain  water 
in  the  hollows.  To  cut  off  the  water  as  much  as  pos- 
sible is  a  very  effective  way  of  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

As  has  been  said,  however,  there  is  no  way  in  which 
the  disease  can  be  wiped  out  of  the  older  trees.  Some 
of  these  trees  have  been  diseased  a  very  long  time — 
from  50  to  100  years,  or  possibly  longer.  It  is  not 
easy  to  predict  how  many  trees  we  shall  lose  in  the 
next  ten  years,  but  doubtless  not  more  than  five  or 
six  large  ones. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  lost  two  large 
trees.  The  death  of  these  was  due  to  "dry  rot."  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  diseased  trees  which 
will  be  of  aesthetic  value  for  loo  to  150  years  yet,  pos- 
sibly longer. 

If  we  should  lose  on  an  average  two  trees  a  year 
for  250  years,  we  should  still  have  by  that  time  new 
growth  aside,  some  fine  oaks  yet,  although  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  older  dying  trees  does  not  probably 
very  much  exceed  250  years. 

As  indicated  above,  there  are  many  young  trees 
three  to  twenty-five  years  old.  naturally  progagated, 
which  are  making  satisfactory  growth  and  will  be 
ready  to  replace  older  trees  in  the  next  250  years  as 
the  latter  disappear.  These  young  trees  are,  how- 
ever, confined  mainly  to  the  upper  campus.  If. 
therefore,  the  stand  of  oaks  on  the  lower  campus  is 
to  be  maintained  forever,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  systematic  planting  so  that  the  young  trees  may 
gradually  succeed  those  we  now  have.  By  such  a 
course  the  "Berkeley  Oaks,"  immortalized  on  the 
canvases  of  Keith,  may  also  be  preserved  "in  the 
flesh  "  forever.  It  would  be  my  recommendation  that 
a  few  trees  be  planted  every  five  years. 

Other  Factors. — Another  factor  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  health  of  certain  of  the  oak  trees  has 
been  the  thinning  out  of  the  pines  and  cypresses  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  trees  situated  on  lawns, 
where  there  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  water,  are  all  in 
very  thriving  condition.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
lawns  might  be  restored  in  the  "Lover's  Lane"  re- 
gion. Failing  the  practicability  of  this,  the  natural 
leaf  mold  should  be  conserved  beneath  the  trees,  and 
where  it  has  been  scraped  away  it  should  be  restored. 
The  leaf  mold  forms  a  moist  blanket  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  protecting  the  roots  from  desic- 
cation. 

At  irregular  intervals  of  years  the  oaks  are  at- 
tacked by  the  tent  caterpillars  which  eat  away  the 
foliage  and  render  the  tree  unsightly  in  appearance; 
but' it  is  not  believed  that  the  worms  work  any  per- 
manent injury  to  the  trees.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  it  would  be  worth  while,  from  the  a-sthetic  point 
of  view,  to  spray  the  trees  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  visit  of  the  caterpillars,  since  there  are  not  a 
few  people  who  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  oaks  are 
the  most  sightly  things  on  the  Campus. 

The  greatest  natural  charm  of  the  grounds  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  live  oak  trees.  The  graceful 
outlines  of  their  low,  round  heads  repeat  the  lines  of 
the  hills  which  back  the  University  estate.  What 
the  elms  are  to  New  Haven,  the  live  oaks  are  to 
Berkeley. 

Scmmary. — There  are  about  686  oak  trees  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University. 

All  of  the  older  trees  and  many  of  the  younger 
trees  are  afflicted  with  "  dry  rot."  There  is  no  cure 
for  this  disease. 

Some  of  the  largest  trees  are  now  dying  and  will  be 
taken  out  in  the  next  ten  years.  After  that  period 
the  death  rate  is  expected  to  fall. 

Pruning  of  dead  branches  and  tarring  the  scars  ex- 
cludes the  disease  (or  in  diseased  trees  retards  the 
progress);  this  is  the  "ounce  of  prevention."  The 
longevity  of  the  younger  generations  of  trees  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  such  care. 

The  trees  thrive  best  where  there  is  some  surface 
moisture  ;  grass  lawns  or  conservation  of  the  leaf 
mold  increases  their  vitality. 

Our  live  oak  trees  are  native  groves.  The  condi- 
tions are  in  no  essential  particulars  different  from 
those  of  other  groves  elsewhere  in  the  State,  where 
old  trees  are  always  at  some  time  dying  and  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  younger  ones. 

There  should  be  systematic  planting  of  a  few  seed- 
lings in  order  to  ensure  a  perpetual  stand.  The  live 
oaks  are  trees  of  slow  growth,  but  that  is  no  valid 
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objection  to  them— quite  the  contrary.  We  are 
planning  not  merely  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  for 
the  future. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Alfalfa  Growing  in  San  Diego  County. 


Written  for  the  San, Diego  Union  by  MR;:.Tohn  Judson,  of 
San  Pasqual. 

Believing  as  I  do,  that  under  favorable  conditions 
there  is  no  one  product  raised  that  will  equal  in 
profitableness  that  of  alfalfa  and  knowing  that  we 
have  a  large  area  of  land  in  this  country  that  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  same,  1  will  proceed 
to  give  interested  readers  my  experience  and  ob- 
servation for  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
growing  and  profitable  use  of  this  greatest  of  all 
dairy  feed. 

Requisites. — The  requisite  conditions  for  profitable 
alfalfa  growing  are  : 

First— Good  alluvial  soil,  such  as  we  find  on  all  our 
river  bottoms  and  mountain  streams.  The  land 
wants  to  be  underlaid  with  water  from  4  to  12  feet 
from  the  sui-face,  as  alfalfa  is  a  very  thirsty  plant 
and  seems  to  get  a  large  portion  of  its  growth  from  air 
and  water.  The  land  must  be  well  drained  on  the  sur- 
face, as  alfalfa  will  not  do  well  on  wet  land  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  the  land  should  be  leveled  also  to 
proper  grade  for  irrigation. 

Second — Irrigation  is  one  of  the  great  requisites 
for  the  profitable  growing  of  this  plant,  for  the 
reason  that  the  plant  must  be  sustained  the  first  and 
second  years  by  surface  irrigation  or  until  the  tap 
root  of  the  plant  can  reach  water  or  sufficient 
moisture  to  sustain  the  rapid  growth  of  the  crop  ; 
also  flooding  the  land  once  or  twice  a  year  is  very 
necessary  to  destroy  gophers,  the  greatest  pest  of 
alfalfa,  if  flooding  is  not  resorted  to.  The  gophers 
will  flock  from  the  surrounding  country  into  the  al- 
falfa field  and  perfectly  honeycomb  the  field  by  their 
runways  in  order  to  get  at  the  tap  roots  of  the 
plant,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

After  the  tap  root  reaches  water  the  plant  seems 
to  thrive  as  well  without  as  with  surface  irrigation. 
The  best  time  to  flood  to  kill  the  gophers  is  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  when  the  ground  is  damp  and 
the  air  cool.    Then  the  gophers  will  chill  to  death. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  at  least  10  inches 
deep,  well  pulverized,  leveled  and  smoothed  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre.  When  sown  thickly  the  plant  is  not 
so  coarse  and  woody  and  the  stock  like  it  much  better. 

When  the  facilities  for  irrigation  are  not  good,  sow  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter,  so  that  the  plant  may  get 
deeply  enough  during  the  wet  season  to  stand  the 
drouth  of  summer  and  fall.  Frost  will  not  hurt  growing 
alfalfa  unless  the  soil  is  wet  and  frozen  deep  enough  to 
"heave  "  the  ground  and  start  the  root  when  it  will 
die.  I  have  often  visited  my  alfalfa  field  on  mornings 
of  hard  frost  just  after  the  ^eed  had  come  up  and 
when  in  two  leaf.  The  plant  would  be  frozen  like  an 
icicle  and  the  leaf  would  break  at  the  least  little 
touch,  but  when  it  was  thawed  out  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  the  frost  except  where  the  ground 
"  heaved  "  and  started  the  root,  in  which  case  it 
would  die.  If  one  has  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate 
with,  alfalfa  can  be  sown  any  time  in  the  spring  and 
the  seed  will  then  germinate  better  than  in  the  fall 
or  winter. 

Nutritivenfss. — It  is  now  a  well-established  fact, 
proven  by  dairymen,  by  the  experiments  of  our  uni- 
versity experiment  stations,  that  there  is  not  one 
plant  that  grows  that  has  all  the  constituents  of  a 
well-balanced  ration  for  dairy  purposes  equal  to  that 
of  alfalfa,  and,  as  dairying  is  now  becoming  one  of 
the  foremost  industries  of  the  land,  alfalfa  will  take 
first  rank  as  the  ideal  dairy  food. 

Reminiscence.— In  the  early  '70s,  while  living  in 
Sonoma  county,  I  attempted  the  culture  of  alfalfa  in 
that  country,  but  it  proved  an  entire  failure  for  the 
lack  of  irrigation  facilities.  At  that  time  I  accidentally 
heard,  through  miners  returning  from  Arizona,  of 
the  wonderful  growth  of  alfalfa  in  Los  Angeles  county. 
Being  in  the  dairy  business  at  that  time,  I  then 
determined  I  would  move  to  southern  California, 
where  I  could  raise  alfalfa  successfully.  I  came  to 
this  county  in  1874,  after  having  investigated 
the  possibilities  of  alfalfa  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
where  it  was  then  being  raised  on  a  small  scale. 

After  investigating  different  parts  of  the  county 
I  invested  in  San  Pasqual  valley,  where  I  considered 
the  facilities  of  land  and  water  were  ideal  for  the 
raising  of  alfalfa.  I  find  that  I  did  not  make  a  mis- 
take, and  San  Pasqual  has  proven  to  be  as  successful 
in  the  growing  of  alfalfa  as  any  valley  in  the  State. 
We  usually  cut  six  or  seven  heavy  crops  during  the 
season  on  the  lands  that  are  not  soiled  or  pastured. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  were  five  acres  of  alfalfa  in 
this  county  when  I  commenced  its  culture  in  1875.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  furnished  the  dairymen  and  pri- 
vate individuals  every  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  that  was 
used  in  San  Diego,  for  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton. 
At  present  alfalfa  is  being  raised  very  success- 
fully all  over  the  county  on  the  river  bottoms  and 
in  the  last  two  years  it   has  been  demonstrated 


on  the  desert,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
in  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  country,  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  new  towns  and  about  40,000 
acres  of  the  finest  alluvial  land  in  the  world,  that  al- 
falfa can  be  very  successfully  grown.  And,  no  doubt, 
in  a  very  few  years  this  section  of  the  county  will  be 
rated  as  the  greatest  alfalfa  field  in  the  world,  as  it 
has  a  combination  of  land,  climate  and  water  that 
can  be  beaten  by  no  other  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  alfalfa  is  very 
little  in  comparison  to  other  crops,  for  the  reason 
that  when  once  seeded  it  can  be  harvested  for  years 
without  reseeding.  All  the  expense  incurred  after 
the  first  year  is  to  cut  and  cure  five  to  seven  crops 
each  year  for  several  seasons.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  gophers  thinning  it  out  the  ground  would  not 
need  to  be  reseeded  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

As  to  the  profits  in  raising  alfalfa  I  would  say  that 
in  conversation  with  the  secretary  of  the  co-opera- 
tive creamery,  in  San  Pasqual,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  he  stated  that  the  cows  of  some  of  the  patrons 
of  the  creamery  were  netting  them  clear  $8 
per  month  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
creamery,  and  this  included  old  and  young 
stripped  and  fresh  cows.  A  very  conservative 
estimate  of  profit  for  an  up-to-date  herd  of  cows  in  San 
Pasqual  is  $5  per  month  per  head  of  twelve  months. 

An  acre  of  good  alfalfa  is  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
two  cows  the  year  round.  The  by-product  or  skim 
milk,  when  fed  to  hogs  and  calves,  will  nearly  pay  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  dairy  herd.  From  the  above  it 
is  easily  figured  out  that  alfalfa  is  a  very  profitable 
crop  and  that  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  its 
growth. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Reflections  and  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor  : — There  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
remarks  of  Prof.  James  Dryden,  of  the  Utah  Poultry 
Experiment  Station,  which  he  recently  made  in  Pet- 
aluma.  The  occasion  was  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Sonoma  County  Co-operative  Poul- 
try Association. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  is  quoted  as  saying  : 
"A  good  dairyman  would  never  think  of  breeding 
his  cows  to  an  animal  without  a  pedigree  that  showed 
that  he  was  from  good  dairy  stock.  Why  should 
not  the  poultryman  insist  on  knowing  something  of 
the  pedigree  of  his  roosters  ?  This  is  a  splendid  poul- 
try district,  the  best  in  the  United  States,  I  believe, 
but  how  many  of  the  poultrymen  here  could  swear  that 
their  roosters  are  not  from  hens  that  laid  less  than  fifty 
eggs  a  year — hens  that  are  no  more  built  for  eggs 
than  a  Hereford  is  buiit  for  milk.  A  poultryman  in 
buying  a  male  is  just  as  liable  to  get  one  from  a  hen 
that  laid  fifty  eggs  as  from  one  that  laid  240." 

The  laws  of  breeding  apply  with  equal  exactness 
to  the  rearing  of  fowls  as  to  animals  of  whatever 
kind.  This  fact  has  not  dawned,  apparently,  upon 
the  minds  of  a  large  majority  of  poultry  raisers.  The 
higher  the  standard  fixed  and  attained,  the  greater 
the  success  crowning  our  efforts. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  in  poultry  raising  as  with  flocks 
and  herds  upon  our  hills,  that  it  is  the  very  best  pol- 
icy to  breed  from  males  known  to  excel  in  certain 
points,  why  should  we  not  be  very  particular  to  have, 
in  the  breeding  pens  in  our  poultry  yards,  cocks 
known  to  have  come  from  strains  noteworthy  for 
laying  records  ?  We  would  do  this  more  than  is 
now  customary  if  we  gave  the  matter  more  thought. 

As  it  now  is,  in  very  many  yards  little  considera- 
tion is  given  this  phase  of  the  business.  One  may 
have  an  excellent  cock  or  cockerel  highly  prized,  and 
which  may  score  many  points  according  to  the  stand- 
ard, but  which,  nevertheless,  may  not  come  from  a 
noted  laying  line. 

But  not  every  person  engaged  in  raising  poultry 
can  spend  the  time  or  the  money  required  to  de- 
velop a  popular  laying  family  of  fowls.  There  are, 
of  course,  not  a  few  who  can  do  this  who  develop 
their  flock  along  other  lines,  if  they  have  inclination. 
The  person  who  cannot  find  time  to  use  trap  nests 
and  to  work  out  certain  features  which  may  re- 
quire three  or  four  years,  or  even  more,  to  accom- 
plish, may  well  purchase  the  birds  best  fitted  to  head 
his  pens  of  those  who  have  had  the  time,  the  pa- 
tience and  the  money  so  to  do.  All  this  is  worthy  our 
careful  consideration. 

Hens  are  laying  much  better  than  they  did  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  year.  This  remark  applies 
in  general  to^every  year,  but  many -a  flock  molted  later 
than  usual  this  season,  and  hens  of  many  localities 
did  not  come  up  to  their  record  of  the  previous  year. 
March  is  generally  the  banner  month  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs. 

During  the  prolonged  molting  season  the  flock  is 
fed  at  a  loss.  Hens  must  be  fed  whether  they  lay 
eggs  or  not,  and  in  order  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
when  the  molt  is  over  they  must  be  fed  liberally  and 
yet  judiciously,  even  though  at  a  loss.  The  provi- 
dent flock  owner,  at  such  times  more  especially,  per- 
haps, asks  the  question,  "  How  can  I  feed  to  get  the 
best  results  for  the  least  money?"    We  may  give 


the  hens  certain  grain  foods — grains  or  meals,  or 
meat — which,  while  they  are  excellent,  prove  to  be 
too  expensive.  If,  while  the  flock  is  laying  well,  the 
.food  given  costs  as  much  or  more  than  the  value 
of  the  eggs  laid,  there  is  little  satisfaction  in  handling 
the  fowls. 

Therefore  the  food  question  is  worthy  of  our 
special  consideration.  With  grains  and  meals 
at  high  prices  now  prevailing,  a  judicious 
method  of  feeding  will  bring  profits,  as  is  proven  in 
countless  instances.  But  if  we  can  feed  less  expens- 
ive foods  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  use  and 
at  the  same  time  get  as  good  returns,  it  will  be  to 
our  advantage  to  investigate. 

Leakages. — Now  as  to  leakages.  Why  not  apply 
the  same  business  principles  when  conducting  a  poul- 
try plant  as  does  the  merchant  in  his  store  ?  The 
majority  of  people  who  keep  poultry  do  so  for  the 
money  that  is  to  be  made,  and  which  will  surely  be 
made  if  the  right  methods  are  pursued.  A  little  leak 
here  and  there,  no  greater,  will  amount  to  many 
cents  and  dollars  by  the  end  of  the  year.  These  leak- 
ages may  occur  in  loose  methods  of  feeding,  in  lack 
of  system  in  all  departments  of  the  business.  We 
lose  on  egg  cases  now  and  then  because  we  neglect 
to  keep  them  in  properly  nailed  or,  better  still,  bound 
with  narrow  strap  iron.  We  lose  2  a  cent  or  more  per 
dozen  on  eggs  when  we  might  have  had,  had  we  been 
a  little  more  careful,  that  much  to  our  credit.  The 
commission  merchant  may  inadvertently  make  a  mis- 
take when  rendering  an  account  of  sales,  which  we 
failed  to  note  because  we  did  not  critically  examine 
the  figures.  We  allow  young  chickens  to  die  because 
of  neglect.  We  do  not  exercise  due  caution,  and 
lose  two  or  three  dozen  chicks  when  half  grown  by 
smothering.  Then  there  are,  or  may  be,  other  leaks 
day  by  day  which,  if  we  could  avoid,  would  amount  to 
a  large  sum  each  year.    Stop  the  leaks. 

Suggestions. — Incubators  are  crammed  full  of 
eggs  now  in  most  all  portions  of  our  land,  and  will  be 
for  a  month  or  two  to  come  at  least.  There  is  always  a 
great  hue  and  cry  that  this  or  that  business  will  surely 
be  overdone.  The  poultry  business  is  by  no  means 
an  exception,  but  still  it  flourishes  and  annually  en- 
larges, bringing  in  good  returns  when  rightly  man- 
aged. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  much 
painstaking  attention  was  given  the  business  as  to- 
day. Greater  interest  is  taken  in  the  best  devel- 
oped breeds  for  especial  purposes ;  better  care 
is  taken  in  incubating,  brooding  and  feed- 
ing. Better  eggs  are  placed  on  the  market  and 
finer  poultry.  Examine  any  of  the  numerous  poultry 
journals  which  are  circulated  and  eagerly  read  in  all 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  note  among  other  things 
the  great  number  of  incubators  and  brooders  adver- 
tised. Patterns  there  are  without  number.  Almost 
every  State  has  a  poultry  experimental  station, 
from  which  is  freely  disseminated  a  large  amount  of 
useful  knowledge.  State  governments,  as  well  as  our 
national  authorities,  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
poultry  industry  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  United 
States.  Our  own  State  is  wisely  making  abundant 
provision  for  the  broadcasting  of  knowledge  along 
this  line.  The  industry  has  developed  to  wonderful 
proportions,  but  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

In  not  a  few  States  regular  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  raising  and  care  of  poultry  are  systematically 
given,  many  persons  profitably  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Missouri,  among  other  States,  thus 
provides  for  the  spreading  of  useful  knowledge.  The 
business  there  has  enlarged  to  such  proportions  that 
the  authorities  make  every  provision  for  its  further 
development.  The  annual  income  from  this  business 
in  the  State  named  is  now  stated  to  be  over  $10,000- 
000  annually.  Good  California  gold  in  no  small  quan- 
tity is  yearly  sent  eastward  to  pay  for  eggs  and 
poultry  we  could  easily  raise  at  home. 

Napa,  Cal.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Breeding  for  Higher  Types. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  S.  Sullivan  of  Agnew. 

Among  farmers,  as  a  rule,  aside  from  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  rearing  of  fowls  a  little  more  ex- 
tensively than  is  general  among  ranchers,  the 
chickens  are  considered  one  of  the  small  things  on 
the  place,  and  in  many  instances  are  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  tolerated  only  for  the  sake  of  the  women 
folks,  who  manage  in  some  way,  despite  the  discour- 
agements and  inconveniences  of  the  average  farm 
appliances  and  accommodations  for  fowls,  to  net 
themselves  many  little  sums. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  "Despise  not  the  day  of 
small  things,"  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  those  who  do  not  seem  to  think 
the  humble  hen  as  important  a  feature  of  farm  make- 
up as  she  really  is,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  lack  of  inves- 
tigation that  is  given  to  seemingly  more  important 
live  stock  interests,  where  annual  breeding  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  business  carried  on. 

You,  Mr.  Farmer,  seek  and  willingly  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  services  of  a  good  sire  for  the  better- 
ment of  your  output  of  horses,  cattle  or  swine,  seek- 
ing to  increase  the  milk  yield  of  cows,  add  more  flesh 
in  proportion  to  frame  among  your  hogs,  and  style 
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and  size  to  your  colts.  But  do  you  ever 
think  of  increasing  the  egg  yield  and 
bringing  your  Hock  of  fowls  to  a  uniform 
size  and  color  by  the  expending  of  a 
few  dollars  for  pure-bred  males  or  a 
pen  of  breeders  to  improve  the  nonde- 
scripts ill'  the  poultry  yard  ? 

Were  the  advantages  derived  from 
maintaining  pure-bred  fowls  not  proven 
to  be  many,  one  might  easily  under- 
stand a  reluctance  on  one's  part  to  be 
the  pioneer  in  experimental  work  ;  but 
with  facts  and  figures  to  prove  the 
statements  made  as  to  profits  derived, 
it  would  seem  the  purebred  fowl  should 
be  the  one  most  in  evidence,  rather  than 
the  mongrel. 

The  Reasons.  —  Here  are  a  few 
reasons  why  it  is  better  to  keep  pure- 
blooded  stock  in  your  poultry  runs: 

The  200-egg  hen  is  common.  Not  all 
standardbred  hens  lay  this  number  in  a 
year  by  any  means,  but  every  year  sees 
the  painstaking  breeder  producing  more 
of  them. 

A  thoroughbred  consumes  no  more 
food  than  a  scrub  and  gives  better  re- 
turns for  what  she  does  eat  than  the 
other  kind. 

Uniformity  as  to  shape  and  size  insure 
a  better  price  for  the  di-essed  carcass 
when  turned  to  market. 

The  matter  of  feeding  is  more  easily 
managed,  as  the  flock  can  be  fed  about 
alike,  insuring  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion than  where  the  birds  are  all  sizes 
and  dispositions. 

Think  this  over,  Mr.  Farmer,  and 
note  how  few  are  the  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing with  the  flock  with  no  name — 
one  of  the  small  things,  because  of  leav- 
ing it  so.  when  you  might  be  having  a 
handsome  profit  and  an  interest  in  what 
is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  country  to-day.  California  in  1902 
imported  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meats.  You  want  to 
keep  some  of  these  dollars  at  home. 

Comments. — Mr.  Willis  S.  Rose  of 
Antioch,  in  sending  us  copy  for  a  dis- 
play advertisement,  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  adds:  ''This 
increase  in  space  is  an  experiment 
based  on  results  from  the  small  ad. 
*  *  *  I  note  that  Mr.  Sullivan  of 
Agnew  is  doing  some  writing  for  you. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  tor 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  IH'M  A\  BBMKDY  for  Rhen- 
niitllim.  K|»ruliin,  More  Xhroiil,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Everv  bottle  of  Cuiiatlo  Balaam  sold  is 
Warrantril  to  gi»«  satisfac  tion .  Prloe  81  .i>0 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dniKtrists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witb  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWREHCS-WILlUllS  COMPWT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPRAYING— MS™ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made  of  tlnest  optical 
glass.    Will  not  rust.    Will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

HOOCE  OPTICAL  CO., 
911  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


His  last  article  (on  the  importance  of 
early  hatching  in  California)  was  fine, 
only  he  didn't  say  half  enough.  I  will 
give  you  more  on  that  subject  as  soon 
as  I  find  time.  My  incubator  work 
knocks  all  my  evenings." 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  notes  with 
pleasure  this  spirit  of  progress  among 
the  poultry  breeders.  No  section  offers 
more  advantages  for  successfully  and 
profitably  raising  poultry  than  the 
Pacific  coast  States.  The  farmers  who 
have  heretofore  given  little  thought  to 
the  industry  are  willing  to  be  educated 
by  the  pioneers  whose  methods  have 
been  matured  by  thought  and  experi- 
mentation. Better  products  means 
better  profits.  The  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  who  have  ideas  as  to  how 
the  good  work  may  be  pushed  along. 


Will  Try  to  Combat  the  Phylloxera 
Evil. 


The  Stockton  Mail  says  that  the 
property  connected  with  St.  Joseph's 
Home  in  San  Joaquin  county  includes  a 
vineyard  as  well  as  an  orchard.  The 
old  vineyard  is  affected  with  the  phyl- 
loxera, and  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  saved,  because  much  of  it  is 
of  choicest  quality.  The  site  of  the 
Home  is  also  favorably  situated  for  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  sta- 
tion for  this  district,  and  the  idea  of 
utilizing  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  others 
who  may  have  the  phylloxera  pest  to 
deal  with  comes  as  naturally  to  Father 
O'Connor  as  did  the  idea  of  an  old  men's 
home  and  hospital,  governed  according 
to  the  most  advanced  rules  of  science. 
So  he  has  taken  steps  to  have  the  best 
obtainable  service  engaged  to  test  the 
last  that  science  may  have  to  say  on 
the  preservation  of  old  vines. 

Incidental  to  the  requirements  of  the 
church,  Father  O'Connor  has  been  led 
to  the  study  of  altar  wines  and  has 
been  the  means  of  making  known  to  the 
priesthood  in  large  Eastern  cities  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  grape  juice  of 
this  region  ;  but  he  has  found  the  de- 
mand for  absolutely  pure  material  of 
fine  quality,  properly  prepared,  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  supply. 

There  is  a  special  type  of  wine  that 
can  be  made  here  in  perfection  which 
the  large  wineries  do  not  care  to  inter- 
est themselves  in,  but  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  church.  During  the  last 
vintage  he  has  undertaken  to  commence 
the  experiment  of  producing  it  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  which  he 
understands,  using  the  best  of  the 
grapes  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  St. 
Joseph's  Home,  and  he  seems  to  be 
much  pleased  with  the  prospects  of  his 
first  vintage,  which  he  thinks  will  prove 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the 
first-class  products  heretofore  obtained 
in  the  most  favored  places.  He  is  so 
much  encouraged  that  he  is  enlarging 
his  vineyard  and  grafting  the  choicest 
European  varieties  on  resistant  stocks. 

While  adopting  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  the  introducers  of  phylloxera- 
resistant  stocks  for  his  new  vineyard,  a 
full  chance  will  be  given  to  prove 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  save  the 
old  vines  on  their  own  roots. 

He  has  engaged  the  services  of 
Charles  A.  Wetmore,  formerly  president 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
who  informs  him  that  when  the  commis- 
sion was  abolished  there  were  still  a 
number  of  possible  and  probable  reme- 
dies for  the  phylloxera,  which  had  not 
been  fully  tested.  Mr.  Wetmore  is  con- 
fident that  he  knows  of  some  which  will 
prove  successful.  His  experiments  will 
begin  this  season  and  the  results  will 
be  subjected  to  the  critical  study  of  as 


expert  a  body  of  scientific  men  as  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  country,  whose 
testimony  will  have  weight  everywhere. 

As  to  his  immediate  experiments,  he 
says  that  past  experience  has  taught 
him  that  nothing  but  final  results  of 
treatment  are  beneficial  to  the  indus- 
try. He  believes,  however,  that  before 
another  year  has  passed  he  will  have 
proved  that  the  vine  louse  can  be 
treated  effectively. 


A  Lemon  Center. 


An  important  meeting  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  San  Dimas  Lemon  Associa- 
tion was  held  Saturday  and  the  Covina 
Lemon  Association  was  admitted  to 
membership,  says  the  Times.  The  San 
Dimas  lemons  have  enjoyed  such  an  en- 
viable reputation  throughout  the  mid- 
dle West,  and  the  mangement  of  the 
packing  house  been  so  well  conducted 
that  growers  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  results. 


Save  labor  and  horse  flesh 
by  using  our  wide  tired 

STEEL 
WHEELS® 

Furnished  in  any  Bize,  any 
width  of  tire,  to  fit  the  axl«*  of  any 
wa«on.    send  for  our  free  cata- 
logue and  see  how  meanly  we 
can  doutde  the  life  and  value 
Of  your  old  wagon. 

EMPIRE  MFfi,  CO., 
Box    !«4(  Qulncy,  1U.. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nenrly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
'J  h'pusanils  of  customers  lor  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  (VOtury  have  a  Ided  enthusiast  ic 
i  ndorsemeot.  From  our  extended  ex- 
perience 

W;  Know  the  Grower's  Re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
Our 
Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing.  fertilizing  and  cov- 
ering is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
B«an  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il- 
lustrated free  catalog, 
containing  "How  and 
When  to  Spray"  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Oept  J,  27  Sabln  St., 
JACKSON,  MICH. 


Mammoth  California  White  Sunflower  Seed. 

Poultry  prefer  it  to  anything  else.  Makes  them 
thrive  wonderfully.  Large  package  fresh  seed  post- 
paid by  mail,  1  package,  50c; 3 packages,  $1.  Address 
Cal.  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  321  So. 3rd  St.,  San  Jose.Cal. 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.     If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN,  Modesto,  California. 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


E*3 


4-INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP, 


HY  HUYINC  AN 


P 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN   ALL  SIZES.  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UMTED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works   Second  and  Jefferson  Sis  .  Oakland. 


Office   32  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco. 


MV     RARRm    RHPkQ  ARE  NOTED  FOR  THEIR  LAY- 

ivi  T   Dttrmcu  rcu^ixo  ING  qualities  as  welx  as 

THEIR  MARKINGS. 
EGGS: 

General  Hock,  50—13;  100— to. 
Breeding  pens.  15—13;  50— M:  100—110. 

WHITE  MINORCAS  —  The 

Peer  of  White  Leghorns. 

My  Hock  contains  several  prize  win- 
ners. 

Eggs,  J2.50  per  15;  tS— 50;  »10— 100. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

I  have  won  nine  prizes  the  last  two 

years. 
Eggs,  11.26—11;  J8-100. 

STOCK  A  MATTER  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLIS  S.  ROSE, 

Antioch,  Cal.,  Box  R. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


'The  Master  Workman," 


until  you  have 

investigated        1UD   — w  iiomuimi, 
a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 
Quicker  and  easier  started:  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  oan  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.   Weigh!  less  than  1-8  of  one-cylinder  engines:  14  weight  means  1-8  freight.    Give  (lie  of  engine  required. 

mention  thil  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THI TIMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  mas,  Meaner  and  15th  St.,  CHICAGO. 


one-oy  Under  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run. 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  t 
We  make  3-4-5.6-8-10-13-16  horse  power. 
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Alameda. 

Planting  Resistants. — Liverrnore 
Herald,  Feb.  13  :  The  Wetmore-Bowen 
Co.  received  this  week  from  Royan, 
France,  a  large  shipment  of  resistant 
vines  for  this  season's  planting  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  growers  in  the  valley. 
There  were  33,000  vines  in  the  order,  all 
on  the  Rupestris  St.  George  root,  but  of 
various  varieties.  The  shipment  was  ap- 
portioned as  follows :  Wetmore-Bowen 
Co. — 10,000  vines  of  Columbar,  Semillon, 
Sauvignon  Blanc  and  Cabernet  varieties. 
Theodore  Gier — 10,000  equally  divided  be- 
tween Columbar  and  Semillon.  James 
Concannon — 7000  vines,  divided  between 
Columbar  and  Durif. 


Large  Orchard  Leased  to  Sutter 
Cannery.— Sacramento  Bee  :  The  Hef- 
ner orchard,  one  of  the  be9t  known  in 
Butte  county,  and  which  contains  200 
acres  of  fruit  trees,  has  been  leased  to  R. 
W.  Skinner,  president  of  the  Sutter  Pres- 
ervation Co.,  of  Yuba  City.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  Hefner  orchard  has 
been  nder  lease  to  Bendel  &  Nelson,  of 
the  Gridley  Cannery,  and  some  surprise 
is  felt  that  they  would  permit  such  a 
choice  piece  of  property  to  get  out  of 
their  hands. 

Humboldt. 

Dairymen  are  Selling  Cows.— 
Ferndale  Enterprise :  Charles  Walker, 
renter  of.  the  Harper  place  at  Pleasant 
Point,  which  was  so  badly  covered  with 
sediment  by  the  freshet,  has  sold  twenty- 
one  dairy  cows  and  a  thoroughbred  bull 
to  Harry  Dinsmore  of  Alton.  He  will 
farm  the  land  this  season  instead  of  dairy- 
ing it.  He  further  stated  that  Frank 
Silva,  who  leases  the  Berding  and  Brazil 
places  there,  disposed  of  his  cows. 
Charles  Gormley  of  that  section  has  sold 
his  cows  also,  and  Joe  Giacolini,  on  the 
Aggeler  place,  now  owned  by  Wadding- 
ton  &  Reis,  will,  or  has  already,  taken  his 
cows  to  the  Areata  station.  This  last- 
named  place,  while  it  gained  instead  of 
losing  land  by  the  freshet,  was  cut  and 
covered  with  mud  and  drift.  Patrick 
Purcell  states  that  through  his  place  an 
immense  slough  was  cut,  and  that  he  will 
have  to  move  his  windmill,  tank  and 
buildings.  He  says  every  ranch  in  the 
Pleasant  Point  section  was  damaged  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  and  that  but  little 
grass  remains.  He  states  that  all  the 
ranchers  there,  including  himself,  want  to 
sell  their  cows.  Those  who  did  not  lose 
land  had  their  places  covered. 

Kern. 

Living  on  Sage  Brush. —  Bakersfield 
Echo  :  Mr.  W.  Y.  Horner  of  Semitropic 
says  his  cattle  are  making  a  fair  living  on 
sage  brush.  Mr.  Horner  is  fortunate, 
also,  in  having  an  artesian  well,  a  pump- 
ing plant  and  an  alfalfa  field  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  the  sage  brush  diet  gets 
monotonous. 

Kings. 

Products  of  Orchard  and  Vine- 
yard in  New  Form.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
Messrs.  Fred.  Peck  and  Frank  B.  Rhine 
are  Eastern  men  who  came  to  Hanford 
about  a  year  ago.  Their  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  proposition  of  manufac- 
turing extracts  and  other  fruit  products, 
and  some  months  ago  they  began  experi- 
ments which  have  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Peck-Rhine  Company.  One 
of  the  principal  articles  they  have  manu- 
factured and  put  up  in  packages  ready  to 
be  introduced  at  once  is  California  Crys- 
tallized Crushed  Fruits,  for  making  pies, 
fruit  cake,  sauces,  puddings  and  ice 
cream  flavors.  It  is  put  up  in  neat  half- 
pound  packages,  each  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  make  two  large  pies.  The  packages 
bear  printed  instructions  for  using  and 
will  retail  at  10  cents  per  package.  They 
are  also  manufacturing  all  flavors  of  fruit 
extracts. 

Nevada. 

Rabbits  are  Numerous.— Grass  Val- 
ley Union:  The  recent  rains  have  caused 
the  grass  to  grow  with  much  rapidity  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  county  around 
Spenceville.  As  a  result  stock  is  not  only 
fattening,  but  rabbits  are  becoming  very 
numerous. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Beet  Campaign.— Chino  Cham- 
pion: Manager  Schroeder  says  that  the 
disposition  among  farmers  is  to  grow  a 
larger  acreage  this  year  than  last.  Ap- 
plication for  contracts  are  now  in  cover- 
ing 6000  acres,  and  from  1000  to  2000  acres 
more  are  in  sight,  if  we  should  have  a 
good  rain  soon.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  much  of  the  6000  acres  now  cov- 
ered by  applications  will  not  be  planted 
unless  reasonably  generous  rains  do  come. 
The  situation  i9  yet  of  much  uncertainty. 
Depending  on  the  rainfall,  the  crop  grown 
for  the  Chino  factory  may  range  any- 
where from  8000  acres  down  to  from  1000 


to  2000  acres  grown  by  irrigation,  or  on 
some  exceptionally  moist  land. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is  stead- 
ily planting  beets  on  its  Chino  lands  and 
has  now  some  350  acres  completed.  Mr. 
Rudoi-f,  agricultural  superintendent,  says 
the  soil  is  in  first-class  condition  and  that 
the  beets  will  grow  rapidly.  These  lands, 
of  course,  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  where  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  natur- 
ally moist.  Mr.  Rudorf  thinks  that  at 
present  there  are  no  reasons  to  expect 
anything  but  a  most  successful  beet  sea- 
son. The  land  is  well  prepared,  and  there 
is  time  yet  to  have  an  abundance  of  rain 
to  produce  a  beet  crop. 

Milking  by  Machinery.— Redlands 
Review:  Mr.  Biggin  is  milking  his  cows 
by  machinery  and  finds  it  to  be  quite  a 
success — so  much  so  that  in  a  short  time 
he  will  install  milking  machines  at  both 
his  dairies.  The  one  where  the  work  is 
being  done  now  is  a  mile  east  of  San  Ber- 
nardino. By  the  new  process  six  cows  are 
milked  at  one  time  in  something  more 
than  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  the  cow.  Some 
cows  object  to  having  the  rubber  tubes 
attached,  but  soon  become  reconciled  to 
the  situation. 

Nicotine  Spray  Kills  Bees. — 
County  Bee  Inspector  R.  H.  Herron  re- 
cently solved  a  mystery  that  had  bothered 
bee  raisers  in  the  western  end  of  the 
county  for  some  time.  Over  $1000  worth 
of  bees  had  died,  and  apparently  without 
cause.  It  was  believed  that  they  had  been 
poisoned,  and  Herron  undertook  the  in- 
vestigation. His  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  two  orchards,  while  the 
trees  ere  in  full  bloom,  had  been  sprayed 
with  a  nicotine  solution  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  red  scale.  The  nicotine  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  scale,  but  it  caused  thousands 
of  bees  to  die.  The  orchardists  willingly 
promised  not  to  use  it  again. 

Santa  Clara. 

Specimen  Pears.— San  Jose  Mercury: 
Magnificent  specimens  of  the  Pound  pear, 
grown  by  J.  M.  Hoewarth,  near  San  Jose, 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
St.  Louis  by  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  jar  of  these  pears  has  been 
especially  prepared  by  Secretary  McMa- 
hill  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
age  of  the  tree  upon  which  this  fruit  grew 
is  unknown.  It  was  a  very  large  tree 
thirty  years  ago  and  was  probably  planted 
by  some  early  Spanish  settler.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  about  7$  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  annual  yield  is  about  thirty 
boxes  of  pears. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Trees  Blooming  Early. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian,  Feb.  25:  J.  P.  Cooper, 
the  well-known  orchardist  of  Green  Val- 
ley, states  that  his  apricot  trees  are 
blooming,  and  that  the  sap  in  his  apple 
trees  has  begun  to  flow.  This  is  an  un- 
favorable condition,  as  it  invites  injury  to 
the  coming  fruit  crop.  Blossoms  that 
come  out  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
apt  to  be  killed  by  late  frosts. 

Siskiyou. 

Cattle  Command  High  Prices. — An 
Etna  telegram  to  Sacramento  Bee  says: 
J.  C.  Mitchell,  buyer  for  Grayson  &  Owens, 
recently  came  into  Scott  valley  and  con- 
tracted for  about  300  head  of  cattle  at  8 
cents,  to  be  taken  from  the  corrals  on  or 
before  March  10th.  The  contracts  were 
made  with  Thomas  Tinnmous,  John 
Smith,  J.  W.  McBride  and  Fay  Brothers. 
The  cattle  growers  of  Scott  valley  are 
able  to  get  the  best  figures  for  cattle  be- 
cause they  always  have  hay  to  feed  until 
the  market  touches  the  highest  prices. 

Sutter. 

Bees  for  the  Orchard. — Yuba  City 
Farmer:  J.  D.  Baker  was  in  from  West 
Butte  last  week,  looking  after  his  bees, 
which  he  has  located  in  the  orchards  near 
here.  As  soon  as  the  deciduous  fruit 
trees  cease  blooming  this  spring  he  will 
move  the  bees  to  Palermo  to  feed  on  the 
orange  blossoms.  The  bees  in  the  or- 
chards here  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good  in  more  thoroughly  pollenizing  the 
blossoms,  thus  insuring  more  fruit. 

The  Season  Should  be  Extended. 
Already  the  farmers  are  reporting  consid- 
erable damage  from  wild  ducks  feeding  on 
their  grain,  and  after  the  open  season  ex- 
pires next  Monday  they  will  have  more 
cause  to  complain.  The  season  should  be 
extended  to  March  1st,  for  by  that  time 
the  grain  is  further  advanced  and  the 
ducks  do  not  damage  it  so  much.  In  the 
preservation  of  game  the  farmers  should 
also  be  considered. 

Big  Acreage  in  Grain. —  A  Yuba 
City  telegram  to  the  Sacramento  Bee 
says:  The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  and  bar- 
ley this  season  in  Sutter  county  is  un- 
usually large,  and  e,Tery  indication  at 
present  points  to  a  proportionate  yield. 
Thus  far  fruit  growers  say  the  season  has 
been  a  most  propitious  one.  The  buds 
have  been  retarded  owing  to  cold  weather, 
thus  decreasing  the  probability  of  injury  I 


to  the  bloom  when  it  appears.  The  ele- 
ments have  given  every  opportunity  for 
cultivating  the  orchards,  and  the  ground 
is  in  excellent  condition.  In  anticipation 
of  the  large  fruit  yield  the  two  canneries 
and  packing  houses  at  Yuba  City  are  pre- 
paring to  increase  the  capacity  of  then- 
plants  in  order  to  meet  demands,  which, 
last  season,  were  more  than  they  could 
handle. 

Sonoma. 

Early  Offer  for  Grapes. — Wind- 
sor Herald:  The  Hotchkiss  winery  here 
offers  to  contract  grapes  for  a  period  of 
years  at  $15  per  ton,  and  guarantee  cash 
payment  upon  the  delivery  of  each  crop. 
Little  or  no  vineyard  has  been  planted  in 
this  section  this  year,  but  it  is  thought 
that  this  offer  coming  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son will  cause  many  to  plant  vines  who 
had  not  intended  to  do  so  this  year.  Re- 
sistants will  be  planted.  The  soil  here  is 
well  adapted  to  grape  culture  and  grapes 
can  be  grown  at  a  profit  at  the  price 
named. 

Farmers'  Cannery.— Se  ba  s  t  op ol 
Times:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Forestville  and  surrounding  country 
preliminary  plans  were  made  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  farmers'  cannery  in  that 
place.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
over  $2500  had  been  subscribed  towards 
the  building  and  equipping  of  the  cannery. 

Hops  Nearly  All  Sold. — Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat  :  Clark  Bros.,  of 
Mount  Olivet,  sold  the  last  of  their  crop  a 
few  days  ago,  a  lot  consisting  of  200  bales 
of  choice  Sonomas,  for  28^  cents.  Only 
230  bales  of  the  1903  crop  now  remain  in 
the  growers'  hands,  and  they  are  being 
held  at  30  cents. 

Will  Plant  More  Hops.— T.  Boone 
Miller,  of  Russian  River  district,  has 
leased  a  portion  of  the  Harrison  Barnes 
ranch  near  Windsor  and  will  plant  more 
hops.  Lawrence  Wilson  and  Edward 
Quinn  have  leased  thirty-five  acres  of  the 
J.  B.  Wattles  ranch  near  Healdsburg  and 
expect  to  set  out  a  hopyard.  There  will 
be  a  big  increase  in  the  acreage  of  hops  in 
this  county  this  year. 

Selling  Eggs.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  The  Santa  Rosa  branch  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Poultry  men's  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  bring  the  eggs  to 
town  and  dispose  of  them  at  sale,  as  was 
done  last  year. 

Tulare. 

Pumping  Plant.— Porterville  Messen- 
ger: J.  H.  Williams  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  put  in  a  very  complete  pumping 
outfit  at  the  new  well  recently  developed 
on  his  home  place  east  of  town.  As  soon 
as  the  well  is  tested  Mr.  Williams  will  put 
in  a  35  H.  P.  engine  and  a  centrifugal 
pump  capable  of  pumping  100  inches  of 
water.  The  pump  will  be  sunk  in  a  pit 
encased  in  redwood  and  35  feet  deep.  The 
pit  will  probably  be  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  12  feet  in  diameter.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  pumping  plants  yet  installed 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Moving  Cattle  Back  to  the  Hills. 
— Times:  F.  A.  Thomas,  who  resides  2 
miles  from  Auckland,  a  village  on  the 
mill  road  about  30  miles  northeast  of 
Tulare,  states  that  the  recent  rain 
amounted  to  3  inches  at  his  place,  and 
that  cattle  in  that  district  are  doing  very 
well  on  green  feed  now.  A  lot  of  the 
cattle  that  were  on  the  range  there  until 
the  middle  of  January,  and  which  were 
brought  to  the  valley  at  that  time,  were 
driven  back  there  recently.  He  states 
that  green  wild  oats  are  abundant,  and 
that  the  stock  will  do  well  on  that  feed 
now.  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  out- 
look for  a  good  grass  season  is  first  class. 
He  also  stated  that  the  cattle  that  re- 
mained in  the  hills  look  as  well  as  those 
that  were  brought  to  the  valley,  and  that 
the  losses  in  that  district  amount  to  very 
little. 

Yolo. 

Citrus  Fruits.  —  Davisville  Enter- 
prise: N.  Majors  brought  to  town  a  load 
of  oranges  Wednesday  that  were  grown 
on  the  north  bank  of  Putah  creek,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Davisville.  On  this  ranch 
are  about  80  orange  trees  and  a  few  lemon 
trees  all  bearing  profusely.  From  the 
trees  are  gathered  about  500  boxes 
of  oranges,  and  this  season  ninety  dozen 
lemons  of  fine  quality  were  picked  from 
one  tree. 

Ventura. 

Flowing  Well  Turns  From  Cold 
TO  Hot. — Oxnard  Sun  :  Captain  Merry 
reports  a  strange  freak  of  nature  at  Point 
Magu.  When  the  flowing  well  was  put 
down  at  that  place  in  the  summer  a  de- 
lightful cool  mineral  water  gushed  up 
clear  as  crystal  at  a  depth  of  228  feet, 
which  flowed  steadily  until  a  few  days 
ago,  when  there  began  to  come  from  the 
well  a  lot  of  inky  black  fine  sand.  After 
running  this  way  for  a  short  time,  the 
captain  uncapped  the  well  and  allowed  it 
to  flow  freely  for  some  hours,  when  all  at 
once  the  sand  stopped  coming  up  and  the 
water  came  forth  clear  and  beautiful,  but 


hot  instead  of  cold  as  before.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  une.xplainable,  but  none  the 
less  remarkable,  as  the  water  still  retains 
its  mineral  qualities. 


NOT  A  FAILURE 

IN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


There  may  be  some  better  criterion  of  the  value 
of  an  article  than  the  "test  of  time,"  but  if 
there  is  we  do  not  know  of  it. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  stood  this  "test  of  time"  and  is  more  popular 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Unequalled  tor  Spavin, 
Ring  Bone,  Curb,  Splint  and  all  forms  of  Lame- 
ness. Read  the  unsought  endorsement  of  others 
and  then  act  for  yourself. 

TlppetMlle,  Ga..  February  14, 1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  EnoBbure  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  — I  have  been  ue\ng  JOOX  remedies  tnr  about 
twenty-five  yenn  with  success.  I  keep  your  Spavin  Curd 
all  the  time.  I  have  never  kn«wn  of  a  single  failure  where 
It  was  used  according  to  directions.  I  think  it  Is  tho 
grandest  remedy  on  earth  fur  what  you  rccoinmrnd  it.  I 
can  tell  of  a  number  of  cases  where  it  wa*  used  that  got 
well  la  a  few  davs  that  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Please 
mall  me  your  "Treatise."  Very  truly  yurs, 

A.  li.  WALDEN. 

Price,  $1;  six  for  85.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
the  book  free,  or  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 


Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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Savings,  large  and  small,  show  aston- 
ishing growth  when  placed  in  fertile 
ground. 

Our  method  of  Banking  by  Mail 
affords  an  absolutely  safe,  convenient 
and  simple  method  of  placing  your 
money  in  our  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  no  matter  where  you  live.  We  pay 

A%  INTEREST 

compound  semi  -  annually  on  ANY 
AMOUNT  FROM  ONK  DOLLAR  UP. 
This  offers  the  best  form  of  safe  invest- 
ment and  the  largest  rate  of  interest. 

Our  immense  capital    and  strong 
official  board  guarantee  security. 
THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO.,  Capital,  81,- 
500, 0U0,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
"The  City  of  Banks." 

Write  forfree  booklet 
No.12,  "Banking  by  Mail" 


WHATSOEVER  A  MAN 
SOVi/ETtl  T  MAT  AL50 
SHALL  ME  REAP-' 


IF  YOUR  BREACHY  STOCK 

has  hooked,  jammed  and  lianged  ynur  wire  fences 
to  pieces;  you  outfit  to  buy  Pace  Fence  next  time. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


j  Write  our  house  nearest  you  for  prices  j 
Ion  wire  fence,  plain  and  barbed  ■wire,  i 
[Shipments  prompt,  freight  rates  low, 
goods  guaranteed. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly,  Michigan    Waukegan,  III.  Clcvcland,Q. 


MASOtCj  aitCATt 

vte  j«n  if  .01 


Ti-«  CREAM  Of-  PERFECTION 

i»  »«o  s>tw  onriim.  oaj£ 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 
dOLt  AQtNTO  ANO  nAftv»ACfvM«ft 
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Transcendence. 


Dear  Heart,  although  Ambition's  trumpet 
call 

Arouses  thee  in  triumph  to  respond; 
Remember  thai  its  o-uerdon  is  nol  all— 
I  am  beyond. 

Dear  Heart,  although  Love  and  Passion 
beckon  thee, 
And  charm  thee  with  alluring  cadence 
fond; 

Bethink  thee  in  their  highest  ecstasy, 
I  am  beyond. 

Dear  Heart,  when  grief  and  sorrow  bow 
thee  low 

And  hold  thee  in  a  grim  and  silent 
bond — 

Though  to  their  farthest  confines  thou 
may'st  go, 

I  am  beyond. 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Scribner's. 
Two  to  Make  a  Quarrel. 

Gander-beau  is  known  in  Grasswold 
as  a  particularly  cantankerous  indi- 
vidual, but  Binkford,  who  lives  next 
door  to  him,  declares  that  he  always 
gets  along  with  Ganderbeau  all  right. 
Binkford  has  a  cheerful,  happy  nature. 

The  residents  of  the  suburb  laugh 
when  Binkford  says  this.  The  reason 
is  that  when  Ganderbeau  meets  Bink- 
ford he  looks  more  bilious  than  ever 
and  tries  to  take  no  notice  of  him. 

Binkford  denies  that  there  is  any 
trouble  between  him  and  Ganderbeau. 

"Trouble?"  he  says.  "Why  should 
I  have  trouble  with  him— or  anybody 
else?" 

It  is  good  to  have  a  disposition  like 
that. 

Ganderbeau  came  to  the  suburb  first. 
He  kept  chickens,  as  he  still  does,  and 
traded  the  produce  to  Stenson,  the 
grocer.  When  Binkford  moved  in  next 
door  and  proceeded  to  raise  chickens 
also  Ganderbeau  at  first  felt  himself 
much  aggrieved.  He  found,  however, 
that  Binkford  had  no  intention  of  com- 
peting with  him  at  Stenson's,  using  all 
his  eggs  for  home  consumption.  Then 
Binkford's  extreme  friendliness  won 
first  his  tolerance  and  then  something 
approaching  regard.  The  two  walked 
together  to  the  train  in  the  morning, 
and  once  Binkford  induced  his  neighbor 
to  take  a  hand  at  whist  on  the  five- 
thirty.  It  is  true  he  acted  like  the 
dickens  and  accused  Potter  wrongfully 
of  revoking,  but  it  said  a  good  deal  for 
Binkford's  influence,  nevertheless. 

Ganderbeau  kept  his  chickens  in  an 
inclosure  of  wire  netting  at  the  lower 
end  of  his  back  yard,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  allowed  them  to 
roam.  Binkford,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
lowed his  the  run  of  his  whole  premises, 
and  the  vacant  lots  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  In  fact,  Binkford's  chickens 
went  all  over  the  suburb.  But  they  al- 
ways came  home  to  roost. 

The  friendly  relations  between  the 
neighbors  were  maintained  for  some 
months.  But  one  morning  Ganderbeau 
found  three  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
burrowing  in  the  bosom  of  his  azalea 
bed.  He  instantly  confounded  Bink- 
ford's shiftlessness  in  not  providing 
proper  restraint  for  the  birds,  and, 
picking  up  a  lath,  drove  them  out  into 
the  alley  after  five  minutes  of  nerve-de- 
stroying effort.  If  he  had  seen  Bink- 
ford then  the  friendly  relations  would 
have  been  severed  forthwith,  but  he 
had  time  to  cool  off  a  little  before  Bink- 
ford came  out. 

"Say,  Binkford,"  he  called,  "why 
don't  you  keep  your  blamed  chickens 
at  home?" 

"Oh,  what's  the  use?"  said  Bink- 
ford. "The  poor  things  need  a  little 
exercise  and  fresh  air." 

"You're  mighty  apt  to  lose  some  of 
them  if  you  don't,"  said  Ganderbeau. 

"  I  guess  the  people  of  this  suburb 
are  tolerably  honest  out  of  business 
hours,"  said  Binkford.  "I'm  not 
afraid." 

"  You'll  need  to  be  if  you  don't  keep 
them  out  of  my  yard,"  said  Gander- 
beau. "  They  were  in  there  this  morn- 
ing scratching  up  my  beds. 

"  Is  that  so?"  said  Binkford,  in  tones 
of  commiseration.    "Say,    that's  too 


bad!  See  here,  Ganderbeau,  if  they 
get  in  again  don't  you  hesitate  to  drive 
them  out." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Ganderbeau,  grimly. 
They  got  in  again  and  he  drove  them 
out.  He  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  Binkford,  who  expressed  his  deep 
regret  and  his  admiration  of  the  Hying 
powers  of  the  chickens  at  the  same 
time.  Nevertheless,  he  nailed  upright 
strips  along  the  length  of  his  fence  and 
told  his  neighbor  that  he  was  confident 
that  would  keep  them  out. 

The  next  morning  the  pullets  were 
scratching  away  among  Ganderbeau's 
azaleas  as  energetic  as  ever.  Gander- 
beau suggested  to  Binkford  that  he 
should  forthwith  clip  the  wings  of  his 
predatory  birds  and  get  them  inside  an 
inclosure  of  netting — "or  carbonized 
steel  bars,  darn 'em,  if  that  won't  do," 
he  concluded. 

"I'll  see  them  jiggered  first,"  said 
Binkford.  "They  don't  deserve  such 
luxuries.  I'll  wring  their  necks  first 
— if  I  can  find  out  the  guilty  ones." 

"  I'll  do  it  for  you,"  said  Ganderbeau, 
threateningly.  But  Binkford  only 
laughed  in  his  good-natured  way. 

The  next  morning  as  Binkford  was 
carrying  his  furnace  ashes  through  his 
back  yard  something  fell  with  a  dull 
Hop  at  his  feet,  and  at  the  same  time 
Ganderbeau's  voice  called  over  the 
fence  in  rasping  accents:  "  There's  a 
chicken  dinner  for  you,  Binkford." 

Binkford  set  down  his  ash  pail  and 
picked  up  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  with 
its  neck  wrung.  He  looked  at  the 
chicken  and  then  he  looked  at  Gander- 
beau, who  was  scowling  over  the  fence 
at  him.  But,  being  a  very  good-natured 
man,  he  said  pleasantly:  "  Thank  you, 
old  man.  This  is  very  kind  of  you." 
Then  he  took  the  chicken  back  into  the 
house. 

Two  more  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
with  their  necks  wrung  were  dis- 
covered by  Binkfo  d  in  his  garden  the 
morning  following,  and  the  day  after 
that  there  was  another  one.  Shortly 
after  this  he  saw  Ganderbeau  in  his 
garden  and  remonstrated  with  him  in 
his  good-natured  way. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  be  neighborly. 
Gand,"  he  said,  "but  you're  carrying 
it  to  an  extreme.  Those  pullets  are 
dandy  eating — tender  as  they  can  be. 
I  believe  I  could  eat  such  pullets  for 
another  week  without  getting  tired 
of  them,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  rob 
yourself." 


least  as  large  as  the  wearer's  waist, 
measured  over  a  single,  soft  garment. 
The  abuse  of  the  article  consists  in  em- 
ploying it  as  a  means  of  compressing, 
namely,  the  soft,  middle  portion  of  the 
body.  Fashion  in  corsets  has  of  late 
made  a  motion  in  the  right  direction,  in 
the  straight,  stiff  front.— Medical  Press 
and  Circular. 


"What  do  you  mean?"  snarled 
Ganderbeau. 

"  If  you've  got  too  many  pullets,  why 
don't  you  turn  'em  in  to  Stenson? 
said  Binkford.  "He'd  be  glad  to  have 
'em.  By  the  way,  have  you  noticed 
that  there's  a  hole  in  your  wire  netting? 
It's  big  enough  for  rats  to  get  in — or 
pullets  to  get  out.  Right  over  in  the 
corner  there.  There's  a  hen  trying  to 
get  through  now." 

Ganderbeau  looked  and  then  dashed 
for  the  hole  with  a  howl  of  rage. 

It  is  since  then  that  he  has  been  so 
particularly  grumpy  when  he  meets 
Binkford. 

But  Binkford  says:  "Shucks!  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel." — Chicago 
News. 


Some  Remarks  on  Corsets. 


W.  E.  Frothingill  says  that  the 
modern  woman  wears  heavy  skirts,  the 
weight  of  which  is  supported  by  bands 
around  her  waist — that  soft  portion  of 
the  body  that  is  protected  by  no  body 
walls.  How  is  it  possible  to  wear 
around  this  portion  of  the  body  bands 
which  support  the  weight  of  numerous 
and  often  heavy  garments?  The  an- 
swer is,  by  means  of  the  corset.  The 
garment  forms  a  bridge  connecting  the 
firm  chest  wall  with  the  firm  pelvis. 
The  use  of  1he  corset  is  to  transmit  the 
pressure  of  the  skirt-bands  to  the  hips 
and  the  ribs,  and  so  protect  from  their 
pressure  the  organs  in  the  region  of 
the  waist.  The  conclusion  is,  that  so 
long  as  skirt-bands  are  fastened  round 
the  waist,  corsets  should  be  worn. 
They  should  be  stiffer  than  usually 
made  if  they  are  effectively  to  protect 
the  soft  middle  portion  of  the  body 
from  the  pressure  of  the  waistband. 
The  front  should  be  quite  straight,  and 
the  waist  measurement  should  be  at 


Living  in  a  Trunk. 

The  ability  to  live  comfortably  while 
traveling  about  and  being  dependent 
upon  one's  trunk  is  a  useful  accomplish- 
ment, and  is  booming  not  only  an 
accomplishment,  but  a  necessity  to  the 
race  of  travelers  into  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  developing.  Those  who 
leave  their  homes  for  hotels  or  camps  in 
summer  must  lack  many  conveniences, 
which  the  trunk,  perforce,  must  re- 
place, and  the  exigencies  of  business, 
as  well  as  those  of  pleasure,  often 
oblige  one  to  live  for  a  greater  or  less 
time  in  a  trunk.  It  does  not  so  much 
matter  for  the  man  who  does  this — he 
lives  so  little  in  his  room  that  he  does 
not  care  much  how  it  is,  and  he  packs 
"  so  like  a  man  "  that  he  needs  no  in- 
struction on  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
a  homeless,  be-trunked  existence. 
With  women  it  is  different.  They 
never  get  over  a  desire  to  have  the 
place  they  are  in  attractive  to  the 
eyes,  and  the  barrenness  of  a  hotel 
room  always  gives  a  woman  a  home- 
sick feeling.  That  is  why  she  carries 
superfluities,  so-called,  when  she  goes 
on  a  traveling  excursion.  Any  woman 
could  travel  with  only  a  grip,  like  a 
man,  if  she  had  to,  but  she  won't  be- 
cause she  is  not  comfortable  with  the 
mere  necessities. 

This  is  the  way  one  woman  manages 
who  spends  about  half  her  time  on  the 
wing:  As  the  first  element  of  comfort 
she  chose  a  large  trunk  with  a  fiat 
top.  The  large  trunk  costs  no  more 
for  transportation  than  a  small  one 
and  is  more  convenient.  The  largest 
sizes  are  generally  overweight  when 
packed,  and  now  and  then  they  can- 
not be  got  through  the  doors,  which 
is  a  condition  not  without  its  inconveni- 
ences; but  a  thirty  six  inch  trunk  will 
give  no  difficulty  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  comfort  in  a  trunk  with  but  one 
tray,  because  it  leaves  too  deep  a  res- 
ervoir at  the  bottom  to  be  filled  with 
one  thing  on  top  of  another,  all  of 
which  have  to  be  gone  over  to  get  the 
thing  that  is  wanted,  and  which,  by 
some  remarkable  and  little  understood 
natural  law,  is  always  at  the  bottom. 
The  more  trays  there  are  the  better, 
but  with  a  thirty-six  inch  trunk  three 
trays  are  all  that  one  probably  will 
have,  and  of  these  one  should  be  deep. 
If  it  is  divided  for  a  hatbox  it  is  well, 
but  a  tray  with  many  small  compart- 
ments is  not  so  convenient  as  it  looks, 
and  a  trunk  with  a  receptacle  in  the 
top  is  a  nuisance  to  an  accomplished 
traveler,  since  things  stored  therein 
are  hard  to  get  at  and  space  is  wasted. 
When  the  trunk  with  the  fiat  top  is 
closed  it  may  serve  as  a  table  and 
often  is  exceedingly  convenient  in  that 
capacity. 

Denim  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
of  materals  for  covers  and  curtains,  as 
it  is  easily  laundered  and  packs  in  a 
small  space.  In  old  blue  it  will  tone 
with  nearly  all  surroundings.  A  cover 
of  this  made  for  the  trunk  takes  away 
the  suggestion  of  "on  the  move  "  that 
is  given  by  a  trunk  in  the  room.  It 
should  be  fitted,  and  the  top  should  be 
double,  with  a  layer  of  cotton  between 
the  thicknesses  of  cloth. 

A  "  traveling  closet"  is  most  con- 
venient. It  is  made  of  a  strip  of  cloth 
1*  yards  long,  with  nine  pockets  of 
varying  size.  It  is  held  to  the  wall  by 
three  large  screw  hooks,  which  are 
easily  put  up  or  taken  down.  Into  the 
large  pockets  go  the  slippers  and  boots. 
Into  the  smallest  are  placed  the  few 
vials  of  home  remedies  or  toilet  aids 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Tbroat  may  result  In  an  Incur- 
able Throat  or  Lung  Trouble. 
For  relief  use  BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

8old  In  Boxes  only.  *S  t  y9  ^ 
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that  every  woman  uses,  and  the  other 
pockets  hold  all  the  odds  and  ends  that 

at  home  Rhe  would  keep  in  her  top 
bureau  drawer.  Any  one  who  has 
once  learned  the  liandiness  of  such  a 
case  will  never  be  without  one,  for  it  is 
a  genuine  niultum  in  parvo.  The  di- 
vision of  pockets  prevents  it  from  de- 
generating into  a  receptacle  for  every- 
thing all  in  confusion.  It  should  be 
made  of  strong  material,  stoutly 
sewed,  for  there  is  considerable  strain 
upon  it.  If  one  bathes  with  a  sponge 
and  likes  to  keep  it  shut  up,  one  of  the 
pockets  may  be  lined  with  oiled  silk  for 
it.  but  this  is  not  advised,  since  a  wet 
sponge  should  never  be  laid  away.  It 
is  a  disease  breeder.  Out  in  the  sun- 
shine is  the  place  for  a  wet  sponge  or 
bath  cloth. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  for 
living  on  comfortable  terms  with  one's 
trunk  is  to  follow  a  system  in  packing 
it;  the  advantages  of  so  doing  are 
many.  If  each  thing  is  placed  in 
the  same  part  of  the  trunk  at  each 
packing  one  knows  always  where  it  is, 
and  one  is  less  likely  to  forget  it.  It 
simplifies  the  process  of  packing,  which 
is  made  easier  by  the  three  trays. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  packing 
which  has  been  evolved  by  experience 
is  this:  Into  the  bottom  put  the  heavy 
articles,  books,  boxes  of  paper,  boots, 
etc.  If  these  various  things  are  kept 
in  separate  boxes,  which  fit  into  the 
space,  it  will  be  found  very  easy  to 
pack  them,  much  more  easy  than  if 
they  were  loose,  because  they  are  of 
awkward  shapes  and  nothing  dovetails 
into  anything  else,  and  to  get  them 
snugly  together,  as  they  must  be,  to 
go  safely,  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
obviated,  by  the  separate  boxes. 

Into  the  first  tray  from  the  bottom, 
unless  it  be  the  deepest,  put  the  under- 
wear and  keep  it  there.  It  is  no 
more  inconvenient  to  take  what  one 
wants  from  the  tray  than  from  a 
bureau  drawer. 

Into  the  top  tray  put  the  hatbox,  if 
the  trunk  has  none,  and  if  it  has  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  it  cannot  be 
used  for  hats.  Trunk  makers  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  a  hat  has  need  of 
much  space. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


Cold  Feet. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet. 
Never  try  to  sleep  without  being  per- 
fectly certain  that  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  them  warm.  To  lie  oue  night 
with  cold  feet  gives  such  a  strain  to  the 
system  as  will  be  felt  seriously,  perhaps 
ending  in  a  fit  of  sickness. 

Cold  feet  show  an  unbalanced  circu- 
lation.   The  very  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
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warm  thorn  by  exercise,  if  that  be  prac- 
tical; if  not,  by  dipping  them  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  alternately,  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  using  vigorous  friction. 
If  that  does  not  warm  them  and  keep 
them  warm,  heat  them  before  the  fire, 
drying  them  thoroughly,  and  then  cor- 
rect your  habits  or  improve  your 
health,  for  be  sure  that  one  or  the 
other  is  wrong,  perhaps  both. 

With  all  the  rest,  if  you  sleep  on  a 
hard  bed  with  cotton  sheets,  in  a  cold 
room,  put  on  an  extra  covering  over 
the  feet.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
a  "foot  comfort  "  just  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  bed  and  about  a 
yard  deep.  This  may  be  made  of  some 
light  material  (perhaps  the  remains  of 
a  pretty  dress),  filled  with  cotton,  like 
a  "comfortable,"  and  tacked  with 
some  harmonious  color.  During  the 
day  this  may  be  thrown  over  the  foot- 
board, and  spread  on  the  bed  at  night. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  to  secure  suf- 
ficient light  covering  for  the  feet  with- 
out overburdening  the  remainder  of  the 
body. 

If  you  use  a  hot  brick  or  an  iron,  put 
it  in  the  bed  a  little  beforehand,  and 
then,  when  retiring,  remove  it  To 
sleep  with  tl  e  feet  in  contact  with  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  feet  tender. 

But  better  than  both  these,  and  to 
be  used  with  or  without  them,  is  the 
foot  blanket.  This  may  be  a  square 
yard  of  domestic  flannel  or  two  yards, 
folded,  of  Swiss  flannel,  or  anything 
else  you  like  that  is  warm  enough,  only 
have  it  nice  and  clean. 

Fold  this  around  your  feet  and  ankles 
before  you  put  them  down  into  the  bed. 
If  not  very  cold,  this  will  often  warm 
them,  especially  if  you  have  used  fric- 
tion, and  if  warm,  it  will  prevent  their 
becoming  cold  by  contact  with  the  cold 
sheets.  It  keeps  the  warm  air  around 
them.  It  does  not  make  the  feet 
tender  and  it  is  far  more  convenient 
than  the  hot  brick  or  soapstone.  Try 
it  and  if  you  are  troubled  with  cold  feet 
you  will  be  likely  to  keep  it  by  you 
hereafter.  Whatever  you  use,  always 
lie  at  full  length.  To  "curl  up" 
hinders  free  circulation. — Health  Cul- 
ture. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Banana  Fritters.  —  Pare  six  ba- 
nanas. Put  the  pieces  of  banana  into 
a  bowl  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice 
or  wine,  and  let  this  preparation  stand 
for  an  hour.  Make  a  batter  and  cook 
the  same  as  apple  fritters. 

Common  Cheesecakes. — Put  a  quart 
of  milk  on  the  fire;  beat  eight  eggs  well; 
when  the  milk  boils,  stir  them  upon  the 
fire  till  it  comes  to  a  curd;  then  pour  it 
out;  when  it  is  cold,  put  in  a  little  salt, 
two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants;  put 
into  puff  paste  and  bake  it. 

Bohemian  Kolace. — Crumble  ayeact 
cake,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
into  one-fourth  cup  warm  milk.  When 
light,  mix  thoroughly  with  one  pound 
flour,  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  butter, 
one  scant  pint  warm  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt.  When  light,  roll  out  to 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  out 
with  tumbler  and  place  in  a  greased 
dripping  pan,  just  not  touching.  Rub 
with  melted  butter.  On  the  center  of 
each  biscuit  put  a  little  rich  stewed 
chopped  prunes.  Let  rise  again  and 
bake. 

Molasses  Taffy. — In  a  six-quart  pan 
place  one  and  a  half  pints  of  granulated 
sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water  and  set 
over  a  brisk  fire.  Stir  until  it  boils, 
then  add.  one  quart  of  New  Orleans 
molasses;  stir  until  it  boils  again,  then 
add  a  piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an 
egg  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Continue  to  stir  carefully  until 
when  dropped  in  cold  water  it  will 
break  and  crack  when  taken  between 
the  fingers.  Pour  the  candy  into 
greased  pans  ;  as  it  cools  throw  the 
edges  toward  the  center  until  it  is  all 
cool  enough  to  handle.  Pull  until  it  is  a 
bright  golden  yellow  and  cut  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  or  sharp  knife  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut. 

Chocolate  Pudding.  —  One-quarter 
cupful  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  chocolate, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  2J  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 


powder,  one-fourth  pound  of  marshmal- 
lows,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one- 
half  cup  of  water.  Beat  the  butter  to  a 
cream,  add  the  sugar  gradually  ;  beat 
until  light.  Add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  the  chocolate  grated.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  sift  the  flour  and 
the  baking  powder  and  measure  the 
water.  Add  first  a  little  water,  then 
flour,  and  so  alternate  until  the  whole 
has  been  used.  Beat  vigorously  for 
three  minutes,  then  stir  in  carefully  the 
whites.  Bake  in  greased  gem  pans  in 
a  moderate  oven  a  half  hour.  While 
these  are  baking,  make  a  sauce  by 
putting  the  marshmallows  with  a  gill 
of  water  into  a  double  boiler.  Stir  un- 
til perfectly  smooth  and  about  the 
thickness  of  cream.  Take  from  the  fire, 
add  the  vanilla  and  turn  into  sauce 
boat.  In  serving,  put  a  tablespoonful 
of  this  sauce  over  the  top  of  each  little 
pudding. 

Marketing  Lore. 

There  are  a  few  rules  to  remember  in 
buying  beef,  mutton  or  poultry,  which 
the  inexperienced  housekeeper  does 
well  to  bear  in  mind. 

To  test  beef,  press  it  down  with  the 
thumb.  If  it  rises  quickly,  the  meat  is 
good. 

Beef  should  be  fine  grained,  of  a 
bright  red  color,  with  streaks  of  clean, 
white-looking  fat. 

The  meat  will  be  tough  unless  there 
is  plenty  of  fat. 

Mutton  should  be  dark  colored  with 
the  fat  a  clear  white. 

Veal  should  be  fat. 

Soup  meat  should  have  as  little  fat 
as  possible  and  come  from  the  round; 
and  also  meat  intended  for  beef  tea, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  buying  fish,  the  gills  should  be  red. 

Poultry  should  have  smooth  legs  and 
short  spurs,  with  the  feet  bending  easily 
and  the  eyes  bright.  If  the  fowl  has 
begun  to  turn  blue  it  is  not  good. 

Grouse  and  quail  both  have  white 
flesh;  the  pinnated  grouse,  however, 
has  dark  flesh. 

Birds  with  white  meat  take  about 
ten  minutes  longer  to  cook  than  those 
with  dark  meat. — Exchange. 


"He  that  loves  a 
rosy  cheek,"  uses 
only  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 
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GOLDEN  GATE  CANNED  MEATS. 


All  of  our  Products  are  U.  S.  Government  Inspected. 

YEARLY  SALES  OVER  $4,750,000.00. 


Western  Meat  Company 

San    Francisco,    U.   S.  f\. 


CHIC0  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

\A/E    STILL  OFFER 


Write  us  at  once  for  quotations  on 
the  number  of  trees  you  can  use. 
Black  Tartarian,  Ey.  Chapman,  Yellow  Spanish, 
Royal  Anne,  Blk.  Republican. 


BLACK  WALNUTS 
CHERRIES 

APPLES.  Y.  N.  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  etc. 
PEACHES.  Phillips,  Tuscan,  Cal  Cling,  etc. 

GRAPE  VINES.  Tokays,  Muscat,  Mission,  etc. 

We  are  sold  out  of  many  leading  varieties,  so  place  orders  for  the 
above  at  once.   Write  for  Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  ™  THIRD  ST 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
g»  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  \tM.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An;eles,  California. 


[ELATERITE  IS  MINERAL  RUBBER.] 

YOU  MAY  INTEND  BUILDING  or  find  it  necessary  to  REPLACE  A  I0RN-0UT  ROOF 

ELATERITE  ROOFING 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OP  SHINGLES,  TIN,  IRON,  TAR  AND  GRAVEL,  and  all  prepared  roof- 
ings. 

For  fiat  and  steep  surfaces,  gutters,  valleys,  etc.  Easy  to  lay.  Tempered  for  all  climates.  Reason- 
able in  cost.   Sold  on  merit.  Guaranteed. 

It  will  pay  to  ask  for  prices  and  information. 

THE   ELATERITE   ROOFING  CO., 

713    market    Street,    San  Kranclsco. 


LOS  ANGELES  BYRNE  BUILDING. 

SEATTLE  ARCADE  BUILDING. 


PORTLAND  WORCESTER  BUILDING. 

SPOKANE  ZIEGLER  BUILDING 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO., 


manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR    TOV/17IN    WATER    VA/OR  K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


.PRAYING 

srln^sfruitsanri  flowers.  We  r 
the  right  appliances.   Special  adapta-  | 
Hon  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20  ityU».  Noitles,  hoie, attachment*. formulat, 
n '.  r  s  i 1  raj  i  ng  J-  oanorj    Writ"  for  free  catalog, 

The  Doming  Co..  Salom,  O. 
We$Um  Agtntt,  Htnton  #  flubbell,  Chicago. 


MILES  of 
F»1F»E  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    R  [LEY   dfc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francitco. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  2,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Keel  per  bushel: 


Mav.  July. 

Wednesdav  11  04>4@1  06*i  94X@97 

Thursday   1  U'iV"  1  09  WSVaiKi^ 

Friday   I  (17  foil  04%  99  @96% 

Saturday   1  03^(<il  U5«  »6%@i97% 

Monday   1  01?i(o)   99*  97^^94^ 

Tuesday   1  00H@   96H  94&@92H 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 


May.  July. 

Wednesday   55*;@i57?j  54,s(o>5S'"8 

Thursday   58   <«57<„  56>4(«55'i 

Friday  B7X9MK  ftiiuf.i  55 

Saturday   57?8<w56l»  55*a£i>55 

Monday   66Ji@5fi,»  53'»<&,55V4 

Tuesday   56S&MJ4  54 ^©53', 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Mav,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  11  48  @1  49%  *1  47M<ai  47 

Kridav                   1  46V4@1  475K  1  45'/,(oil  44 

>  aturday               1  46%®1  47M  '  43H<&1  44 

Monday                 1  46   @1  45  1  41V  I  42^ 

I  uesda'v                  1  44'/s@l  43H  1  415K®1  40% 

Wednesday          l  47\®1  45«  l  41&@1  42* 


Wheat. 

There  have  been  no  pronounced 
changes  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
local  spot  market  for  wheat,  since  date  of 
last  report,  but  speculative  values  touched 
lower  levels  and  trading  was  less  active  in 
options  than  during  previous  week.  In 
the  spot  market  there  is  so  little  actual 
wheat  offering  that  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity for  any  noteworthy  trading.  In- 
quiry is  mainly  from  millers  and  small 
dealers  handling  seed  and  chicken  feed. 
Considerable  of  the  wheat  which  has 
lately  arrived  has  been  from  points  out- 
side the  State,  principally  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  During  the  entire  month 
of  February  there  was  only  one  wheat 
clearance  from  this  port,  aside  from  insig- 
nificant quantities  dispatched  by  steam- 
ers. The  total  wheat  shipments  last 
month  aggregated  only  7i)2  tons,  and  is 
the  lightest  quantity  for  any  month  since 
last  July,  when  the  exports  were  about 
the  same  as  for  February,  the  July  ship- 
ments footing  up  only  710  tons.  For  the 
season  to  date  wheat  shipments  from  San 
Francisco  foot  up  ."{7,000  tons,  valuation 
$1,037,000,  as  against  201,000  tons,  valued 
at  $5,204,000,  for  corresponding  period  in 
preceding  year.  One  ship  cleared  the 
past  week  for  Liverpool,  which  was 
thought  might  carry  some  wheat,  but  did 
not  take  a  cental  of  grain  of  any  sort. 
There  are  only  four  ships  now  on  the  en- 
gaged list  for  grain  loading.  The  latest 
spot  charter  was  for  wheat  cargo  to 
Europe  at  I4s  6d. 

California  Milling  (1  50  (o>l  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  <ai  r.':, 

Oregon  Club   1  37H@1  42'A 

PRICES  OK  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  ll.49'-s<atl.43K. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  lf.47Kdl.41V. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
Mav,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  II  447B@1.45\;  December, 
1904.  t\.4\H®\.42H- 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 


1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations             6slld(oi0sl  1  J4d  7s4d@-s-d 

Freight  rates                 I  !>,••'    »  12V4(ai5s 

Local  market  II  47>/,@l  521/,  tl  4001  45 


Flour. 

Not  much  doing  at  the  advanced  fig- 
ures lately  established.  The  movement 
to  Asia  and  Central  and  South  America 
is  lighter  than  for  many  months.  The 
last  China  steamer  took  only  82  barrels,  5 
of  these  being  for  Manila.  A  vessel  clear- 
ing for  Liverpool  took  5, 700  barrels,  the 
first  shipment  of  flour  from  here  to  that 
port  for  a  long  time. 


Superline,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  (814  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

O'egon,  Makers'  extra   3  70  @4  20 

Washington,  liakers'  extra   3  70  @4  35 


Barley. 

There  have  been  no  very  heavy  offer- 
ings of  this  cereal,  and  prices  in  the  sam- 
ple market  were  maintained  close  to 
figures  of  previous  week,  although  May 
and  December  options  sold  at  a  lower 
range,  with  speculative  trading  of  lighter 
volume.  Most  of  the  business  doing  in 
the  sample  market  is  in  feed  and  seed  bar- 
ley. Desirable  seed  barley  is  bringing  in 
a  limited  way  fully  as  good  figures  as  are 
obtainable  wholesale  for  choice  brewing 
grades.  Shippers  are  not  doing  much, 
being  unable  to  purchase  any  great  quan- 
tities at  prices  to  their  suiting.  There  are 
four  vessels  now  on  the  engaged  list  for 
grain  loading,  and  two  are  expected  to 
take  barley  as  main  cargo. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  10  @1  12% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07H@1  08* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  <a>l  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  80  @1  37 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  27tf 


Oats. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  general 
condition  as  last  noted,  being  in  the  main 
firm,  with  demand  tolerably  good  for  de- 
sirable qualitios  and  spot  stocks  by  no 
means  heavy  for  this  time  of  yoar.  There 
are  very  few  Surprise  oats  in  stock,  and 
Blacks  are  offering  in  such  a  limitod  way 
as  to  hardly  admit  of  wholesale  quota- 
tions. 


White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  (ail  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  <&>1  27i4 

Milling  ■   1  30  (5)1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @  

Black  for  seed   1  40  @1  50 

Black  feed   1  27J4@1  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ml  35 


Corn. 

Values  for  this  cereal  have  ruled  steady 
the  past  week,  spot  offerings  continuing  of 
rather  light  volume  and  being  mostly 
Eastern  corn  of  the  large  varieties, 
straight  and  mixed.  The  market  is  al- 
most bare  of  California  Small  Yellow, 
which  is  wanted  mainly  for  chicken  feed; 
cracked  corn  is  now  taken  instead  by 
many  users. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  37V4@1  42'/a 

Large  Yellow   1  37"4@1  42', 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  25  @1  32% 


Rye. 

Market  is  quiet,  but  is  moderately  firm 
at  current  quotations,  there  being  no 
urgent  pressure  to  realize. 

Good  to  choice,  new  11  30  @1  35 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  prev- 
iously noted. 

Good  to  choice  11  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

Most  of  the  inquiry  lately  has  been  for 
Whites  and  Pinks,  and  market  for  these 
has  shown  firmness,  more  especially  for 
Pinks,  stocks  of  the  latter  being  rather 
small  and  mainly  in  tho  hands  of  dealers. 
An  active  demand  for  Pinks  for  seed  is 
expected  at  still  higher  prices  than  are 
now  ruling.  In  the  line  of  white  beans 
Large  Whites  are  most  in  evidence  and 
some  of  these  are  going  East,  where  the 
market  has  lately  developed  considerable 
strength.  Limas  are  ruling  rather  firm, 
but  not  much  doing  in  them  here  and  no 
large  spot  supplies.  Black-eyes  are 
rather  slow  of  movement  at  quotably 
lower  values.  Red  beans  are  in  very  light 
stock  and  firmly  held. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ft>s  13  00   (o3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  &3  15 

Large  White   2  60   <|>2  75 

Pinks   3  10   @3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  3(1  Iw2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  25  <§|4  50 

Reds   3  75   (g>4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  (6)2  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   (8/2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  firm  for  choice  to  domestic 
Green,  which  are  given  the  preference 
over  imported  ;md  are  bringing  more 
money.  In  the  absence  of  offerings  of 
domestic  Niles,  only  nominal  quotations 
for  this  variety  are  possible. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  85  @  

Niles  Peas   2  50  @2  75 

Hops. 

Values  remain  without  quotable  change, 
but  market  is  quiet.  Stocks  are  princi- 
pally in  tho  hands  of  dealers  and  are  being 
in  the  main  quite  steadily  held.  Eastern 
and  foreign  markets  are  reported  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  here.  Brewers  are 
not  anticipating  future  wants  to  any 
great  extent,  providing  only  for  most  im- 
mediate needs,  which  are  never  heavy  at 
this  time  of  year. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  27  @30 

Wool. 

Local  market  is  showing  the  same  in- 
active condition  as  previously  noted,  and 
values  are  in  consequence  largely  nominal 
for  the  time  being.  Market  is  almost 
bare  of  offerings  of  desirable  wools  from 
first  hands.  Nothing  of  consequence  is 
likely  to  be  done  until  spring  clip  puts  in 
an  appearance  in  quotable  quantity. 


FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  (&1I 

Middle  Counties   11  <S>12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  @11 

SPRING. 

Oregon  fine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  @ — 

Nevada  13  @15 


Hay  and  Straw. 

With  more  favorable  weather,  hay  has 
been  arriving  a  little  more  freely.  The 
local  demand  was  fair,  and  there  was  a  tol- 
erably free  outward  movement,  mostly  on 
Government  account.  Values  were  mod- 
erately well  sustained  at  the  quoted  range. 
Present  offerings  are  mostly  from  second 
hands.  Straw  inclined  slightly  in  favor 
of  buyers,  the  inquiry  being  rather  light. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice  116  00  ®  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   15  00  @  17  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   14  60  5  17  00 

Wild  Oat   13  50  ffl  16  00 

Barley   is  00  @  16  00 

Alfalfa   12  50  <a  18  50 

Compressed   ir>  50  @  18  00 

Straw,  v  bale   60  ®  70 


Hills  tolls. 

Bran  was  in  moro  than  ample  stock  for 
immediate  requirements,  but  supplies 
were  mostly  in  few  hands  and  were  rather 
steadily  held.  Stocks  of  Middlings  were 
only  moderate  and  prices  remained  about 
as  last  quoted.  Boiled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity 
and  former  prices  continued  in  force. 

Bran,  ft  ton  120  00   <a>  21  00 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  &  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00  @  25  00 

Cornmeal   29  50   &  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  @  31  00 

Seeds. 

Tho  season  for  Alfalfa  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  but  there  is  not  much  probability  of 
any  great  quantity  being  carried  over. 
Yellow  Mustard  is  offering  in  moderate 
amount,  and  demand  is  light  at  current 
asking  rates;  market  is  practically  bare 
of  Trieste  or  Brown  Mustard. 


Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   (a>16  0(1 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   (a>16  00 

Flax   2  00   (at  2  f 0 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  65   (S  3  15 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  @  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @  — 

Rape   I*®  2H 

Hemp  •.   3  @  3H 

Timothy   6  @  — 


H  <i  uey. 

Market  is  quiet  for  both  Extracted  and 
Comb  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Extreme  quotations  are  difficult  to  real- 
ize in  anything  like  a  wholesale  way. 
Comb  is  especially  slow  of  sale  at  full  cur- 
rent rates. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   5M0  f>% 

Extracted,  Light.  Amber   4J<@  44 

Extracted,  Amber   3-S»fa>  4>< 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3V4<S>  3% 

White  Comb,  lframes  12  BlSM 

Amber  Comb   8  (&10 


Beeswax. 

There  are  no  heavy  spot  supplies, 
neither  does  the  immediato  demand  ap- 
pear to  be  very  brisk.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f  lb  27H@29 

Dark  25  (gt26 

Live  Stock  anil  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  good  request  at  full  current  fig- 
ures; in  some  instances  slightly  higher 
prices  than  quoted  are  realized  for  espe- 
cially desirable  offerings.  Veal  is  not  in 
very  heavy  receipt,  and  choice  is  meeting 
with  tolerably  prompt  custom  at  current 
rates.  Mutton  is  commanding  fully  as 
good  figures  as  for  a  wook  or  two  past, 
with  demand  fair  and  offerings  of  only 
moderate  volume.  Hog  market  remained 
quotably  about  as  last  noted,  with  ar- 
rivals light,  and  medium  sizes  most  in 
request. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50X,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 


Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb  6fc(a  1H 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6   (at  654 

Beef,  3rd  quality   o'/t<a)  6 

Mutton— ewes,  9@94c;  wethers   9H(ail() 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  lbs   5H«b  M, 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5)tf©  f>\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   •'>'  1(6  5?» 

Veal,  small,     ft)   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  *  lb  10  (gill 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  are  moving  into  second 
hands  about  as  fast  as  arriving  and  at 
generally  steady  values.     A  heavy  ship- 


ment of  Tallow  was  made  this  week,  the 
British  bark  Earnmount  clearing  for 
Liverpool,  carrying  !>t>2,01!l  pounds. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  depart- 
ment. Asking  prices  remain  practically 
as  previously  quoted. 

Poultry. 

Much  tho  same  firm  tone  prevailed 
throughout  tho  poultry  market  as  noted 
in  last  review.  Arrivals  were  of  quite 
moderate  proportions,  both  domestic  and 
imported.  Choice  young  stock  was  most 
in  favor  and  sold  to  best  advantage,  al- 
though old  fowls  in  fine  condition  were  by 
no  means  neglected.  Inquiry  was  most 
active  for  Chickens.  Turkeys  were  least 
inquired  for.  There  was  a  fair  demand 
for  Pigeons,  Young  and  Old,  at  steady- 
values. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  ^  lb  I   18  @  21 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  V  lb   16  @  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  ft)   16  @  17 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Hens,  large   6  50  @  7  50 

Roosters,  old   5  50  @  6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  <a  7  50 

Fryers   6  00  @  6  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  50  <a  5  00 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   650  @  7  50 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  <fl  dozen   1  25  @  I  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  @  2  50 


Butter. 

Stocks  of  fresh  are  showing  steady  in- 
crease and  market  is  decidedly  weak. 
There  are  a  number  of  dealers  who  are 
losing  no  opportunity  to  still  wedge  in 
cold-storage  goods,  even  at  losing  prices. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  stored  butter  of 


last  year  will  have  to  be  carried  into  tho 
new  season. 


Creamery,  extras,  fi  lb   8Ji  ;m  28 

Creamery,  llrsts   2\',ia>22'/, 

Creamery,  seconds   21  " fl  - 

Dairy,  select   22  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   20  021 

Dairy,  seconds   18  (a,  19 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   13  @14 


Cheese, 

Choice  mild  new  is  not  in  heavy  stock, 
and  is  selling  to  fair  advantage,  but  with 
this  exception  the  market  is  in  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  There  are  heavy  sup- 
plies of  old  cheese,  both  California  and 
Oregon  product. 


California,  fancy  flat,  new   10'A&\1% 

California,  good  to  choice  old   9  §10 

California,  fair  to  good   7!4@  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12 

Eastern   13  @15 


ebbs. 

There  have  been  some  sharp  declines  in 
values  for  Eggs  the  past  week,  with  pres- 
ent demand  mostly  local.    More  steadi- 
ness is  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  A 
number  of  dealers  are  arranging  to  store 
freely  the  present  month. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  <a20 
(  alifornia,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  @I8 
(  alifornia,  good  to  choice  store   16  (gi!7 

Vegetables 

While  there  were  no  heavy  supplies  of 
most  kinds  of  fresh  Vegetables,  there  was 
a  little  better  display  than  during  prev- 
ious week,  especially  of  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb,  and  prices  for  above  kinds  in- 
clined more  in  favor  of  buyers.  String 
Beans  were  mostly  poor;  choice  brought 
good  figures.  Onions  were  mostly  in  few 
hands  and  choice  were  rather  firmly  hold. 


Asparagus,  >'  II.   10  ia  20 

Beans,  String,  f  tb   10  (at  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  >  100  lbs    .  1  10  tat  1  25 

Egg  Plant,      ft   20  &  SO 

Garlic.  *  ft)   5  in,  7 

Mushrooms,  ^  lb   5  tw  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  «  ctl   2  50  (at  3  00 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ft  lb   5  &  8 

Peppers  Green  $   ft)    20  (at  30 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   90  (9  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  crate   1  00  (at  I  50 


Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  5(ito60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  select  Burbanks  were  in  the 
main  quite  steadily  held,  but  they  did  not 
move  freely  at  full  current  figures.  Offer- 
ings were  somewhat  hoavior  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  especially  of  Sac- 
ramento river  stock.  Sweets  were  in  re- 
duced receipt  and  higher. 


Sacramento  River  Burbanks  11  00  <3t  1  15 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental               1  40  (aj  I  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks  . .  I  00  <o>  I  20 

Early  Rose,  Y  ctl                             1  05  @  1  15 

Chile  Garnet,  ¥  ctl                           1  00  ®  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks                              1  10  @  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  y  tb   \%&  8 

Sweets,  ft  ctl                                      2  25  @  2  35 


Fresh  Fruits. 

In  tho  line  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits, 
Apples  are  the  only  sort  offering  at  pres- 
ent. There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
best  qualities,  and  not  many  choice  to  se- 
lect on  the  market.  Quotable  values  re- 
main about  last  noted,  with  the  market 
firm  for  high-grade  fruit,  and  some  sales 
of  very  superior  stock  are  being  made  at 
slightly  higher  figuros  than  are  warranted 
as  regular  quotations.  For  common  and 
defective  the  market  is  slow  and  unfavor- 
able to  sellers.  Stocks  of  small,  wormy 
and  otherwise  defective  Apples  are  of 
rather  large  proportions,  and  offerings  of 
this  sort  are  not  readily  placed  to  advant- 
age. 

Apples,  fancy,  fj  4-tler  box  I  1  75  ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50- lb  box  1  00  (<t>  I  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  K»  50  tb  box      50   (at  75 

Dried  Fruits. 

Considering  the  light  stocks  of  most 
descriptions,  there  is  a  fair  movement, 
both  outward  and  on  home  account. 
There  is  a  generally  firm  tone,  Prunes 
alone  in  the  entire  line  of  tree  fruits  show- 
ing any  large  supplies.  Santa  Clara 
Prunes  continue  to  be  steadily  held,  but 
outside  stock  is  selling  at  cut  rates,  not- 
ably tho  Oregon  Prune,  which  is  quoted 
down  to  the  Ijc  basis.  The  tendency  of 
prices  on  other  dried  fruits  has  been  in 
favor  of  sellers,  especially  on  Peaches  and 
Apples,  the  movement  in  these  two  kinds 
having  been  tolerably  free  lately.  Quot- 
able values,  however,  are  without  special 
improvement,  the  market  being  firm  at 
the  former  range,  and  purchases  at  inside 
figures  not  readily  effected.  The  steamer 
City  of  Panama,  sailing  on  27th  ult.,  took 
about  58,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  includ- 
ing 5H,400  pounds  Prunes.  Of  the  latter 
30,000  pounds  were  for  Belgium  and  26,000 
pounds  for  New  York.  The  last  China 
steamer  carried  14,000  pounds  dried  fruit, 
mainly  for  Japan.  The  German  steamer 
Memphis,  sailing  Saturday  last,  took  8700 
pounds,  principally  Prunes  destined  for 
Peru. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H&  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  5  ■  5H 

Apricots,  Moor  park   8M(3l2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  B>          I  @  8* 
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Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9   @  9(4 

Figs,  10- lb  box,  1-H)  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  $  ib   5H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   Wi 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice  5!4@  5M 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7V£@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5!4@  6 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   7Vi(m  814 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3Vi@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2>4@i2^c ;  40-50s,  4(5),4'4c; 
50-60S,  3>4(oi3%c;  60-70s,  S@3Ho;  70-80s, 
80-90S,  SH®2%c;  90-lOOs,  lM@2c;  small,  ^©l'/ic. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  3% 

Apples,  quartered   3%@  3% 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2%©  3 

Figs,  Black   3   @  3/2 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  Ih   73£c 

Fancy  12-oz  Cartons,  f,  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  ft  lb   7'/2c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  V'  tb  7Hc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  it*  pkg  6Hc 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  TB  tb  7^c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f,  ft. 7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f  ft.5i£c 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,      lb   6%e 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Orange  market  showed  more  ac- 
tivity and  more  firmness,  there  being  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  average  prices 
realized,  especially  for  the  smaller  sized 
Navels,  which  were  taken  freely  by  local 
peddlers,  and  also  for  shipment  North. 
Auction  sales  of  standards  were  mainly 
within  range  of  75c.@$l.()5  per  box. 
Fancy  Navels  went  at  auction  within  range 
of  $1.40@2.40  per  box,  as  to  brand  and 
size.  Lemons  of  the  better  grades  were 
in  fair  request,  but  offerings  were  ample 
for  the  requirements,  and  there  were  no 
appreciable  improvements  in  quotable 
values.  Limes  were  in  very  light  stock 
and  firmly  held. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navels,  f,  box.$   75   (&2  40 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $  box. .    50   ©1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  Tf*  box   75   @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50   (&2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  new,  f*  box   1  25   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   6  00   @6  50 

Nuts. 

Little  doing  in  this  market  at  present. 
There  are  not  many  Almonds  or  Walnuts 
offering.  Quotable  values  remain  nomi- 
nally as  last  noted,  but  if  there  was  any 
special  selling  pressure,  concessions  would 
have  to  be  granted  buyers. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  (5)10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  7(4<a 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  <ai3 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4   <g>  5 

Peauuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   —  (a) — 

Wine. 

The  market  is  quiet,  which  is  not  un- 
usual for  this  date.  With  taxes  attach- 
ing the  coming  week,  buyers  are  slow  to 
operate,  except  at  prices  decidedly  to 
their  advantage.  Quotable  values  for  dry 
wines  of  1903  vintage  remain  quotable 
nominally  at  14(a>  1  (ic.  per  gallon  whole- 
sale, San  Francisco  delivery.  Many  grow- 
ers are  anticipating  better  prices  later  on 
and  are  making  no  effort  to  realize  at 
present.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  were  386,500  gallons  and 
for  previous  week  were  470,150  gallons. 
Receipts  for  the  month  of  February  ag- 
gregated 1,749,650  gallons.  The  steamer 
City  o  Panama,  sailing  on  27th  ult.,  car- 
ried 73,392  gallons  and  15  cases,  including 
72,022  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  H  sks   52,977 

Wheat,  ctls   23,558 

Barley,  etls   28,255 

Oats,  ctls   2,580 

Corn,  ctls   3,095 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   15,393 

Potatoes,  sks   13,245 

Onions,  sks   1, 

Hay,  tons   3,050 

Wool,  bales   716 

Hops,  bales  . .  205 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,848,708 
1,640,582 
4,710,320 
767,269 
115,852 
42,108 
604,381 
950,268 
114.401 
127.806 
36.299 
28,830 


4,335.138 
4,839,330 
4,305,422 
664,196 
80,771 
164,654 
623,911 
972,406 
164,016 
114,2^4 
37,257 
12,594 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk   34,832 

Wheat,  ctls   70 

Barley,  ctls   6,5' 

Oats,  ctls   495 

Corn,  ctls   507 

Beans,  sks   455 

Hay,  bales   1,915 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   5, 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,534 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


2,589,(K)0 
740,538 
3,713,106 
17,452 
14,369 
33.039 
123,555 
1,848,923 
550,727 
4,234 
80,512 


2,888,741 
4,319,933 
3,263,903 
28,663 
32,613 
31,066 
142,725 
445,969 
331,686 
3,395 
77,616 


Harris  Hill,  N.  Y..  Sept.  20,  1901. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  nine 
bottles  of  your  Elixir  and  three  bottles  of  your 
White  Star  Liniment  for  horses,  by  National  Ex- 
press, Bowmansvllle,  Erie  county.  N.  Y.  What  I 
pot  last  spring  cured  the  mare  with  the  bunch  on 
the  ankle  in  two  weeks.  Send  C.  O.  D.  and  oblige, 
Wallace  Woodward. 


EVERY  PAIL  OF  MILK 


owes  you  a  certain  amount 

of  CREAM 

When  a  man  owes  you 
money,  and  you  want  to 
get  it  badly,  you  simply 
send  around  a  good  col- 
lector, and  if  he  is  a  good 
collector,  and  the  man  that 
owes  you  is  worth  it,  he'll 
get  it. 


THE   BEST  COLLECTOR 

IN  DAIRY  LAND  IS  A 
U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It'll  collect  every  drop  of  cream  the  milk  owes  you. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogites 

For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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PRAYAN0  WHITEWASH  PUMPS  or  ail  kinds 
'imROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 


EASY  TO  OPERATE 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  j£* 

^  VW E  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  *c&|J 
S  0T  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  IN 

Igoods-hose-nozzles  ETC.    J  1 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.  £L- 


Or  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  W$MW^ 
5OODS-H0SE-N0ZZLES  ETC.     %  \  fM  'W$P\ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.        #L  \  \V  \//  mLY 

DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL'. 


M 


f 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
flURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL,  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

318  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoifle  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  16,  1904. 

752,193— Oil  Burner— E.  B.  Badlam,  S.  F. 
752,507.— Railway  Tie— A.  W.  Bascom,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

752,195.— Oil  Burner— W.  N.  Best,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

752,146— Cleaning  Filter  Beds— H.  W.  Blaisdel, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

752.026.  — Drill  Sharpener— J.  L.  Bryson,  S.  F. 

752.027.  — Separator— H.  J.  Burroughs,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

752,614.— Closure— E.  E.  Chapman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

752.524.  — Turnbuckle—E.  H.  Cowart,  Pleasanton, 
Cal. 

752.525.  — Store  Fixture— E.  S.  Coy,  Wilbur, 
Wash. 

752,146.— Blotting  Pad— I.  Csik,  Stockton,  Cal. 
752,440.— Sawmill— E.  T.  Davies,  Portland,  Or. 
752,617.— Indentification  Device— F.  H.  De  Pue, 
S.  F. 

752,529. — Atomizer — A.  S.  Dixon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

752,334. — Mail  Bag  Catcher — O.  P.  W.  Ehrhardt, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

752.538.— Water  Wheel— O.  H.  Ensign,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

752,511.— Cabinet— W.  J.  Funk,  Enterprise,  Or. 
752.151.— Clothes  Drier  — C.  W.  Gies,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

752,159  — Box— E.  D.  Hamilton,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

752,621  — Wire  Stretcher— Huerth  &  Olson,  Ore- 
gon City,  Or. 

752,170.— Joint  Protector— F.  W.  Krogh,  S.  F. 

752,349.— Battery  Stem  Guide— Martin  &  Mc- 
Combie,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

752,241.— Valve— J.  W.  Master,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

752,245.— Disk  Harrow— P.  H.  McVicar,  Liver- 
more,  Cal. 

752,095.— Mowing  Machine— G.  W.  Newton,  Cam- 
bria, Cal. 

752,355. — Weather  Strip— G.  L.  Parker,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 

752.586.  — Pomade  Can— E.  L.  Pitts,  Jerome,  A.  T. 

752.587.  — Cuff  Holder— E.  L.  Pitts,  Jerome,  A.  T. 
752,263.— Nut  Lock — W.  R.  Rose,  Auberry,  Cal. 
75?  593.— Oil  Burner— A.  C.  Rush,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

752,474. — Pipe— E.  Semple,  Seattle,  Wash. 
752,864.— Saw  Handle— D.  W.  Solomon,  Arlington, 
Wash. 

752^307.— Voting  Machine— St.  Louis  &  Jackson, 
Colusa,  Cal. 

762,119.— Bread  Making  Machine— S.  R.  Stearns, 
Redlands,  Cal. 


Bargains  in  Stock  Ranches 

In  Santa  Clara  County. 

RAO  ACRES-  6  miles  from  Morgan  Hill.  Living 
OUU  streams  and  running  springs;  good  portion 
cultivable;  plenty  of  timber.  To  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, this  is  a  SNAP.    Price,  86500. 
orj/T  ACRES,  11  miles  from  San  Jose;  well  fenced; 
•JvJJ  comfortable  dwellings;  beautiful  lake,  or- 
chard and  vineyard.    Price  only  $10,000. 
zinO  ACRES— an  elegant  mountain  stock  or  fruit 
TvU  ranch  or  general  farm  7  miles  from  Los 
Gatos;  2000  fruit  trees  full  bearing;  ample  water; 
easy  access;  an  exceptionable  good  and  profitable 
place.   Price,  $12,000. 
For  further  particulars  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


A  Constant  Force 

™  r\r\  +Ii«  ttn77lo    ci   find  snrav  Dm 


Eon  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
ough agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 
; 


WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
any  shape  supply  tank.    Saves  25% 
of  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating*     High  pressure 
through    compressed    air — 
enough  to  keep  two 
point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go* 
lng.  Only 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzle*, 
te  for  free  booklet  at 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Champaign,  III.   


YOUNG  GERMAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

desirous  of  learning  American  agriculture,  would 
accept  a  position  without  compensation,  for  the 
board  only.  Address  E.  O.  865,  care  Hassenstein  & 
Vogler,  A.  G.,  Hamburg,  Germ^y. 


LAND  OWNERS 

Needing  a  foreman  or  manager  will  be  put  In  com- 
munication with  a  satisfactory  man  by  addressing 
this  office,  Address  "Irrigation,"  care  Rural  Press. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co. 

R.  C.  Pell,  Manager. 
San  Francisco,  Feb.  25,  1904. 
To   the  parents  of    children  having 
Bright's  Disease: 

1  feel  impelled  to  write  you  my  per- 
sonal experience  with  this  disease,  the 
gravity  of  which  I  feel  strongly 
through  the  death  of  my  father  some 
twenty  years  ago  from  that  trouble 
and  the  serious  illness  of  my  son  nearly 
two  years  ago  when  he  was  pronounced 
by  two  physicians  to  have  Bright's  Dis- 
ease in  its  worst  form  with  recovery 
impossible.  His  whole  body  was  swollen 
with  the  dropsy,  great  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  death  at  any  moment 
would  not  have  surprised  us.  Medical 
science  having  been  exhausted  we  put 
him  on  the  Fulton  treatment  for 
Bright's  Disease.  In  six  months  his 
recovery  was  complete.  Physicians 
have  five  times  since  found  him  normal 
and  without  physical  defect.  Hearing 
that  the  son  of  a  friend  (an  attorney) 
was  dying  of  Bright's  Disease  I  told 
him  and  at  last  reports  the  boy  had 
recovered.  Last  year  a  Mr.  Baruch, 
representing  a  New  York  firm  doing 
business  with  us,  shocked  us  by  his  ap- 
pearance. He  said  it  was  Bright's 
Disease  and  feared  it  was  his  last  trip 
to  California.  I  told  him,  too,  of  my 
boy's  case.  Eight  months  later  he 
called  again.  I  hardly  knew  him.  He 
said  he  was  nearly  well.  There  are 
lives  to  be  saved  and  it  is  my  duty  as 
well  as  my  pleasure  to  lay  these  facts 
before  you.    Yours,  etc., 

R.  C.  PELL. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Pulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


P  &  B  Paint 


-FOR- 

FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper 
recommends  paint. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  Sl  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co., 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 
354-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor.  Mills  Building. 
San  Franolsoo.  Telephone  Bush  348. 
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SHARPLES 
ITUBULAR 


SEPARATOR 


Buckets, 

A  Multitude  of     |  CREAM 

Buckets. 

Buckets  full 
of  radish  grat-l 
era, buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  full  of  vanes, 
buckets  full  of  blades,  buck-  I 
eta  full  of  contraptions.   All  | 
separators  have  these '  'buck- 
et bowls"  except  just  one, the  I 
Tubular;  a  distinct  type,  an 
improved  separator  entirely 
different  from  all  others.  [ 
Simple,  convenient,  safe,  I 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closer  and  i 
quires  less  power  to  run  than  any  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No.  131, 
THE  SHARPLES  CO..  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  West  Chialir,  Pi. 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  gas  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 

;ii  once  with  an  »v^^»r<^gi». 

apple  ^ynam° 

IGNITION  DYNAHO. 

More  power.    No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries;  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  gas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Reibold  Bldg . .  Dayton,  Ohh. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Ckeely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Veterinarian  College,  510  Golden  Gate 
avenue. 

CALF  TROUBLE  IN  SISKIYOU. 

To  the  Editor  :— There  is  a  serious 
trouble  among:  our  calves  this  year  .  Wo 
have  never  seen  it  before  this  season. 
The  suckling  calves  will  leave  the  cow, 
lie  down  and  die  in  a  few  days.  We  can't 
g-et  them  to  take  milk,  try  as  we  can. 
Pus  runs  from  the  nose,  but  we  note  no 
other  peculiar  symptom.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is? — A.  M.  Jenkins, 
Fort  Jones. 

ANSWER   BY    DR.    NORMAN  NEILSON,  AS- 
SISTANT VETERINARIAN. 

The  case  your  correspondent  inquires 
about  is  undoubtedly  a  disease  fre- 
quently observed  in  calves  and  known 
as  indigestion. 

The  principal  cause  is  too  rich  milk,  or 
milk  difficult  of  digestion— on  account  of 
some  extraneous  ingredient  to  which 
the  young;  creature  is  not  accustomed. 
An  alteration  in  the  milk  of  the  cow, 
produced,  by  fatigue  or  bad  food  or 
water,  may  also  lead  to  the  same  ac- 
cident ;  while  altered  secretions  in 
the  stomach  of  the  calf  (as,  for  instance, 
too  much  acidity)  will  cause  coagu- 
lation of  the  milk  and,  as  a  consequence, 
indigestion. 

Finally,  indigestion  is  often  met  in 
high-bred  calves,  which  are  unnat- 
urally forced,  in  order  to  produce 
greater  and  premature  development. 

The  symptoms  start  with  dull  and 
dejected  appearance,  uneasiness,  tor- 
pid bowels,  dry,  staring  coat  and  fre- 
quent yawning.  Soon  the  young  ani- 
mal refuses  to  suck  or  to  partake  of 
food,  and  the  nausea  becomes  more 
marked.  What  the  inquirer  describes 
as  pus  from  the  nose  is  simply  vomiting 
of  coagulated  milk. 

The  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and 
diarrhoea  may  set  in,  which  is  generally 
a  good  sign.  In  other  cases  the  con- 
stipation continues  continues — there  is 
fever  and  great  pain. 

Indigestion  in  calves  runs  a  rapid 
course — two,  three  or  four  days.  It 
is  very  often  fatal.  At  the  best  it 
causes  less  of  condition,  and  often  re- 
tards growth.  The  treatment  is,  as 
usual,  more  difficult  than  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease. 

When  the  indigestion  is  due  to 
acidity,  alkaline  agents,  as  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda,  lime  water,  calci- 
nated magnesia,  etc,  and  afterwards 
castor  oil,  are  generally  effective.  A 
mild  purgative,  such  as  castor  oil, 
cream  of  tartar,  olive  oil  or  a  dose  of 
glycerine  in  albuminized  water,  is  very 


useful,  even  when  diarrhoea  has  set  in. 

When  constipation  is  present,  enemas 
of  soap  and  warm  water  are  serviceable. 
Vegetable1  bitters,  as  tincture  of  gen- 
tian, and  mild  stimulants  are  beneficial. 

Hut  the  diet  must,  of  course,  first  of 
all  be  changed. 

Warbles  or  Grubs  in  Cattle. 


By  N.  S.  Mayo,  Veterinary  Department,  Kansas 
Experiment  Station. 

Recent  observations  made  and  re- 
ports received  by  this  department  in- 
dicate that  warbles  or  grubs  in  cattle 
are  unusually  prevalent.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  reported  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  young  cattle. 

Warbles  or  grubs  are  the  larval  form 
of  the  ox  bot  fly  or  heel  fly  (Hypodcrma 
lineata).  The  grubs  or  warbles  are 
noticed  as  little  lumps  or  bunches  just 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  back.  Directly 
over  each  warble  there  is  a  small  pore 
or  opening  in  the  skin  through  which 
the  grub  breathes. 

Life  History.— The  adult  heel  fly  or 
warble  fly  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
common  house  fly.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  she  deposits  her  eggs 
upon  the  hair  of  cattle  in  the  region 
of  the  heels.  The  presence  of  the  flies 
among  cattle  causes  much  annoyance. 
The  animal  licks  the  part  and  the 
larva?  are  taken  into  the  mouth.  From 
the  throat  or  gullet  the  small  larva' 
bore  their  way  through  the  tissues  un- 
til they  locate  beneath  the  skih  of  the 
back,  where  they  increase  in  size  quite 
rapidly,  so  that  the  lumps  are  large 
enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  latter  part 
of  December  or  January.  In  February 
or  March  the  larva'  or  grubs  work  their 
way  out  through  the  small  hole  in  the 
skin,  fall  to  the  ground,  burrow  into 
dirt  or  litter,  pupate,  and  some  weeks 
later  transform  into  adult  flies. 

In  1895  it  was  estimated  that  60% 
of  the  cattle  in  Kansas  were  affected 
with  warbles,  and  the  financial  loss  by 
damaged  hides  was  estimated  at  from 
$50,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  Grubby 
hides  are  usually  "docked  "  about  one- 
third. 

Warbles  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  attack 
young  animals  more  severely  than 
older  cattle. 

As  the  adult  flies  do  not  travel  far, 
a  cattle  owner  can  free  his  herd  pretty 
well  from  these  pests  by  treating  them 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  other 
cattle  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  af- 
fected, the  adult  flies  will  travel  far 
enough  to  infest  neighboring  cattle. 
All  cattle  owners  should  unite  to  de- 
stroy this  pest. 

Treatment.— Treatment  should  be- 
gin as  soon  as  the  warbles  are  noticed 
upon  \he  animals'  backs.  Most  of  the 
warbles  or  grubs  can  be  destroyed  by 
putting  turpentine,  kerosene,  crude  pe- 
troleum or  mercurial  ointment  in  or  on 
the  opening  through  the  skin  directly 
over  the  warble.  If  the  opening  is  very 
small,  it  should  be  enlarged  by  using  a 
smooth,  pointed  stick.  A  machinist's 
oil  can,  having  a  slender  nozzle,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  method  of  applying 
the  medicine.  By  running  the  cattle 
through  a  chute  they  can  be  treated 
quite  rapidly.  They  should  be  examined 
in  about  ten  days,  and  any  that  escape 
the  first  treatment  should  be  destroyed 
by  a  second  ;  or,  better,  squeezed  out 
and  crushed  ;  or  they  can  be  crushed 
beneath  the  skin  by  pinching  the  lump, 
or  killed  by  inserting  a  pointed  wire  or 
large  blunt-pointed  needle.  It  is  im- 
portant that  any  grubs  squeezed  out  or 
escaping  naturally  should  be  destroyed 
or  thev  will  transform  into  adult  flies. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ot  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Youb  Druggist,  or  Sent 
bt  Express  Prepaid. 


Price 


M    a  Bottlel 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G„ 
Petaluma,  Oal. 


f>  •■■■■»  BAKER'S  •■■■■»  «^ 

TRACE  LESS  HARNESS* 


I 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower  —  vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  lime,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  i:i  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  i  ,'t'ie  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Snnland,  Cttl.,  Decern lipr  27, 1903. 
FIRS     Tn  rP'-'ftH  in  th«*  Baker  Trnretr-09  HarnesN  whit-h  1  purchased  Irom 
yon.  1  wish  (o  stale  that  when  using  It  on  the  team  uiiirtnir  my  trees.  1  know  of 
Ho  improvement  which  can  l>e  made  on  the  oulllt  unless  I  cut  the  legs  on*  thu 
Jul -<   .    . .     luiposAlblu  to  injure  the  trees  or  Iruit  while  UBlntr  It. 

Yours  welt  salislled,       T.  G.  CUSHMAV. 

Sehastopol.  Cal„  March  W,  1905. 
PKAft  RTRS:   Tour  harness  Is  all  yon  represent  it  to  t>e  in  every  particular. 
Wo  judge  it  u  ulg  success  tor  plowing  vineyard  and  orchard. 

Yours  very  truly,      0-  I>.  HAMILTON 
Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  Illustrated  catalogue  of  this  valuable  harness, 
mailed  Tree  for  the  asking.   Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 


•  HOOKE 


HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  (6-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sole  Agents  For  California. 


o,  Cal.  A 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more 


HEKl.TLES  ('Kri)K  Oil.  ENOINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

181-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  94%,  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


1,  2,  3  or  4-Horse. 


MUVABlf 
EXTENSION 


MacM  Cultivators 

Weeds,  Works  under  Trees  Without  Side  drafts. 

6000  sold  In  six  yeara,  giving  the  highest  satisfaction. 
For  orchard,  Held  or  vlne>ard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  Into  2,  3  or  4-horae  machines.  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.   Illustrated  circulars. 

MALCOM  MACLEOD,  ?Sl£N2K*$?" 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL STEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Pairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.P.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Pair  1903.    Stock  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor  57856,  a  prizewinner  1903  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIOS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOB 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren& Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  82  per 

set,  $5  per  50.  White  Leghorns  $1  per  set,  $5  per 
100.  Cockerels  $2.50.  W.  S.  Childs,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Farmers'  fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899,to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorc?»  VTiite  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-  II  f» 
turer  and  Dealer   POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both"  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept. 31,  Box 2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n  f'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


Wp  nnv  t91  a  u/ool/  and  expenses  to  men  with 
WU  |Jdy  SOO  d  WeeK  rigsto  introduce  our  Poul- 
try Compound.   International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  $2.00,  express  prepaid.  White  fantail 
pigeons.    HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red.  • 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  Also  ONE  NORMAN 
STALLION,  coming  six  years  old,  sound  and  gen- 
tle; will  work  single  or  double;  solid  black  in 
color.  Last  year's  foals  can  be  seen  at  company's 
ranch.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUftlA,  CAL, 


No  Cold  Corners 

In  Iowa  Round  Incubators 


.  No  half  warmed  eggs.  By 
/  "round"  system  every  egg 
I  gets  same  heat — bigger  per 
cent  of  eggs  hatched.  Spec- 
ial regulator  overcomes  at- 
mospheric  changes.  Free 
catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 
IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  242,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


First  Class  Incubators  and 


at  Reason- 
able Prices, 


To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Book.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

Wm.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


There  are  DOGS  and  DOGS. 
If  you  want  the  BEST  get 
Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Cotfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 


OAK  LAW  PM  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons.  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national, Chicago,  1903,  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
tour  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 

CO., 


DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN, 


WAYNE ,  DU  PACE 
ILLINOIS. 


COULSON'S  GROWING  CHICK  FOOD 


If  you  like  to  see  chicks  dive  into  the  feed  as  though  they  like  it;  if  you 
want  to  see  the  little  chicks  always  spry  and  healthy;  if  you  want  them  to 
grow  rapidly  and  mature  quickly,  then  you  want  to  feed  them  the  first  two 
months  on 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD 

and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  way  your  little  chicks  are  growing.  No 
bowel  trouble,  no  weakness  amongst  the  chicks,  if  they  are  raised  on 

COULSON'S  GROWING  CHICK  FOOD 

Coulson's  Chick  Food  will  cost  you  more  than  some  other  feeds,  but 
Coulson's  Chick  Food  will  raise  the  finest  and  largest  chicks. 

If  you  are  going  to  raise  any  chicks  this  year  give  it  a  trial  and  you 
will  be  well  pleased  how  nice  your  chicks  will  be  and  they  will  grow. 
Coulson's  Chick  Food  and  Coulson's  Egg  Food  for  sale  at  feed  stores. 

A.  R.  COULSON  CO.,  INC.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^Ir^co 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


MWANUFACTUR  ED  BY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca  EGGS. 

PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEMT    /WE  ML. 


GREENBANK 


BBST  PRUNE  DIP. 

FOWDBBBD  9H%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUBB  POTASH. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sevastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  meGHrt/Vl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

Thev  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  L  MECHAM.  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shlpplr  g  Points:    PETA MM  \  AND  SANTA 
R08A,  SONOMA  CO..  CAT.. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  systt-m,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
■inoe  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  oost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Cavea'f 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A.' 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringtments,  etc 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(F8TABLI8HED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  5,  1904. 


ENTOnOLOGICAL 


Crude  Oil  for  the  Peach  Borer. 


To  the  Editor: — The  article  in  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press  regard- 
ing the  use  of  crude  oil  to  destroy 
borers  in  our  fruit  trees  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  present  theory  and 
practice  of  the  orchardists  of  this 
county.  Our  Farmers'  Club  and  San 
Jose  Grange  have  given,  and  are  giv- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
question.  Many  orchardists  are  ex- 
perimenting with  undiluted  crude  oil, 
painting  the  part  of  tree  which  borer 
usually  attacks.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
every  instance  where  a  tree  was  killed 
or  injured  it  was  due  to  the  use  of  light 
or  paraffine  base  oil.  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Ehrhorn  cautioned 
against  the  use  of  the  thin  oil,  but  he 
recommends  a  trial  of  the  thick  or 
asphaltum  base  oils;  he  cites  orchards 
where  it  is  used  freely  with  great  bene- 
fit. I  visited  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ering at  Santa  Clara,  who  used  the 
heavy  oil  last  year.  Some  trees  he 
painted  to  the  branches.  On  scraping 
off  the  last  year's  oil  we  found  the  bark 
and  tree  in  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
Mr.  Pickering  is  now  using  the  crude 
oil  very  freely.  I  am  testing  it  on  a 
few  trees;  it  appears  to  destroy  all  the 
small  borers;  those  half  or  two-thirds 
grown  often  come  out  and  die  in  the 
oil,  but  the  large  borers  that  have 
penetrated  some  distance  under  the 
bark,  leaving  castings  and  gum  behind, 
do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  oil 
or  gas  from  it,  but  the  big  fellows  have 
done  about  all  the  harm  they  are  capa- 
ble of  in  their  present  form. 

So  by  destroying  the  small  borers 
and  preventing  the  deposit  of  eggs  for 
a  new  brood  we  will  soon  be  rid  of  this 
villain. 

Three  to  five  per  cent  of  crude  oil 
mixed  whitewash  (put  oil  on  lime  while 
slacking  will  secure  perfect  mixture), 
this  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  preventives  to  the  deposit  of 
eggs  by  the  moth.  J.  O.  Cook. 

San  Jose,  Feb.  15. 


FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of 
Feb.  13  "J.  R.  Z.,  Gilroy,"  has  a  query 
respecting  "Crude  Oil  for  Peach 
Borer.-'  Regarding  this  I  would  say 
that  the  crude  oil  has  been  very  exten- 
sively experimented  with  around  San 
Jose  this  season.  The  claim  is  made 
that  it  is  destructive  to  the  borer. 
This  I  think  to  be  true  as  regards  the 
very  small  borers  found  in  the  outer 
bark,  but  very  much  doubt  its  efficacy 
on  the  older  borer  which  has  burrowed 
under  the  bark  and  eats  its  tunnels 
along  the  inner  layers.  The  oil  used  is 
the  heavy  fuel  oil,  such  as  is  used  for 
steam  boiler  furnaces— Kern  county 
oil,  I  believe.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Associated  Oil  Co.  or  the  Standard 
Oil  Co. 

The  general  idea  here  is  that  the 
Coalinga  oil  is  dangerous,  owing  to  its 
containing  so  high  a  percentage  of  vol- 
atile matter.— Harold  O.  H.  Shelley, 
Cupertino. 

Thanks;  the  account  is  very  inter- 
esting. 


Great  Medicine. 


South  Lyon,  Mich.,  June  9,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  of  your 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have 
used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on  colts  that  I 
have  handled  and  And  it  a  great  medicine. 

Respectfully  yours,  F.  S.  Adams. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.  i      t  I 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
M  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20.000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  BOO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Northern  Santa  Barbara. 


To  the  Editor  : — Perhaps  a  commu 
nication  telling  of  up-to-date  conditions 
in  this  locality,  which  represents  stock 
and  agricultural  interests,  would  not 
come  amiss.  The  unusual  long  drouth 
up  to  the  first  part  of  February  has 
caused  great  uneasiness  in  cattle  inter- 
ests much  more  than  in  farming.  This 
season  has  had  no  precedent  except, 
perhaps,  a  resemblance  to  '83-'84,  when 
the  long  drouth  was  broken  in  the  last 
days  of  January  and  copious  rains  fol- 
lowed thereafter;  some  lighter  rains, 
however,  had  fallen  early  that  season. 

In  this  valley — northern  Santa  Bar- 
bara county — we  record  only  62  inches 
rain  for  the  season,  but  5J  inches  of  it 
has  all  fallen  since  the  4th  of  February, 
giving  a  most  effective  body  of  mois- 
ture. With  the  unusually  warm  weather 
grass  and  grain  have  grown  with  a 
bound.  Cattle  are  already  mending  on 
the  green  feed.  Fully  90%  of  the  grain 
area  was  seeded  before  the  first  of 
February,  so  that  the  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  are  as  good  as  any  other  sea- 
son at  this  time.  The  loss  of  cattle  on 
ranges,  as  far  as  this  county  was  con- 
cerned, has  been  overestimated,  and  as 
to  dairymen  their  loss  was  nominal,  as 
they  all  fed  their  cattle  with  straw  or 
hay. 

The  beet  sugar  factories  have  been 
irrigating  since  November  and  the 
rains  will  improve  their  prospects  that 
much  more.  Their  irrigation  system 
is  something  commendable — pumping 
water  from  20  to  70  feet  deep,  according 
to  the  locality  in  the  valley,  bringing  to 
the  surface  4,000,000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours  time.  Oil  for  fuel  is  ob- 
tained cheaply  from  the  local  oil  wells. 

The  bean  acreage  will  be  less  this 
year  than  last,  on  account  of  the  early 
threatened  drouth,  when  some  bean 
lands  were  put  into  hay. 

L.  E.  Bloc h.man. 

Santa  Maria. 


The  one  dreaded  period  looked  forward  to  by 
housewives  every  week  is  wash  day.  The  O.  K. 
Rotary  Washing  Machine  runs  noiselessly  and 
easily  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself  In  the  time  it 
saves  and  by  allowing  one  to  look  after  the  daily 
household  duties  and,  at  the  same  time,  freeing 
one  from  that  dreaded  wash  day  backache. 
Almost  any  hardware  dealer  can  furnish  you  with 
an  O.  K.  Rotary  Washer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it, 
write  the  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
they  will  supply  you. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


California  Nursery 
Company, 

NILE5,  CAL. 

20,000 

WINE  GRAPES 

GRAFTED  ON  RESISTANT  YINES. 
Price  List  Mailed  Free. 


FRESNO  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


Grow  a  Full  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines. 

We  Have  an  Exceptional  Fine  Lot  of 

Almond  and  Apricot  Trees, 

MLL  UARIETIES. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

F\  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 
FRESNO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SSftSiSKSS 

yearsold.)  THE  G. M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..  Inc.  Dt-wilt.  Ga. 


ESTrtULISHliD  IB76. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  jl.00  per  fb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS' AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.    OTHERS  FAIL 
Fruit  Hook  Frre.  Roult  of  78  yean'  expertence 
STARK  BR0J,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


BLUE  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

ALL  IN  FINE  SHIPPING  CONDITION;  TRANS- 
PLANTED IN  BOXES  OF  100  EACH. 
Our  stock  is  very  large.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted,  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.  Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


BERRYPLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.    VERY  EARLY. 
BEST  QUALITY.  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.    For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.J.  EM  BR  EE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE.  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  the  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.    Prices  on  Application. 


Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrae, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PEACHES 


PLACER  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

FOR  EASTERN 
SHIPMENT. 

TRIUMPH.  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  and  sells  for 
more  on  the  Eastern  markets  than  auy  other  vari- 
ety. Ripens  with  the  last  of  Alexanders  and  the 
first  of  Hale's  Early.   Good  bearer. 

ELBERTA.  Superior  to  all  other  mid-summer  Free- 
stones for  Eastern  shipment.  Large,  oval  and  uni- 
form size.  Color,  golden  yellow.  Sure  and  prolitic 
and  no  split  pits.   One  of  the  best  for  profit. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS,  ALMONDS.  CHERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

Submit  Your  Wants;  We  Will  Save  You  Money! 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


«.*THE..* 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RDPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

VA/rlte-    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  ****  CALIFORNIA. 


Seeds 

cost  more— yield  more — 
save  all  experimenting — 
-  v   disappointments.  48 
ears  the  Standard  Seeds, 
old  by  all  dealers.  1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  ail  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO 
Detroit,  Mich. 


€24/1  FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testing  all  notable 
varieties  or  watermelons,  we  now  recommend,  especially, 
•»T>oder»w*«t'*  for  home  use  and  "  tmemid"  for  both 
borne  and  market.  W  e  think  t  hey  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Seeds  loe  a  paper  in  silver.  24  000  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  prows  the  larpest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  props  sales  of  seeds  of  that 
variety.  C  aution  1  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  P.O.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved 
Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  riantit 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 
Rocklin,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXII 1  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut. Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannicfi     Crystallizing  and 

  Drying. 

XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

TREES! 


SURPLUS 
STOCK. 


350  Muir  Peaches  Small,  15  to  3C  in.  high 

Caliper. 

€5  Newhall  Peaches  H  in-  and  over 

40  Newhall  Peaches  %  to  '/2  in. 

210  Love  11  Peaches  Vi  in.  and  up 

70  Lovell  Peaches  %  to  %  in. 

80  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches  l/2  in.  and  up 

60  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches  %  to  Vi  in. 

50  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches  54  in.  and  up 

90  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches  %  to  l/2  in. 

80  McClish  Cling  Peaches  y2  in.  and  up 

120  McClish  Cling  Peaches  %  to  H  in. 

18  Runyon  Cling  Peaches  in.  and  up 

70  Runyon  Cling  Peaches   %  to  %  in. 

90  Phillips  Cling  Peaches  y2  in.  and  over 

60  Phillips  Cling  Peaches  %  to'  %  in. 

75  Wiley  Cling  Peaches  Vt  in.  and  up 

40  Wiley  Cling  Peaches  %  to  !4  in. 

100  Levy's  Late  Peaches  Vi  in.  and  up 

90  Bartlett  Pears  %  in.  and  up 

100  Bartlett  Pears  %  to  »/2  in. 

42  Sultan  Plums  on  Peach  %  in.  and  over 

50  Sultan  Plums  on  Peach  %  to  yz  in. 

178  Burbank  Plums  on  Peach  Vi  in.  and  up 

98  Burbank  Plums  on  Myrobolan  J4  in.  and  up 

23  Burbank  Plums  on  Myrobolan   %  to  %  in. 

194  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  lA  in.  and  up 

80  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  %  to  l/2  in. 

230  Blenheim  Apricots  on  Peach  y2  in.  and  up 

50  Blenheim  Apricots  on  Peach  %  to  Vi  in. 

56  Ea.  Montgamet  Vi  in.  and  up 

At  $10  per  100  for  the  larger  size. 
$8  per  100  for  the  smaller  size. 

20  Franquette  Walnuts  grafted  on  Cal.  (T  1  ropk 
Black  Walnuts,  2  yr.,  at  <*> 1  tdbll 

1000  Northern  Spy   Apples  on 

Northern  Spy  Roots,  at  

500  Assorted  Apples, 

at  


$10  per  100 
$8  and  $10  per  100 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annuul  catalogue,  l'!04. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Most  prolific  Oats  on  earth.  The 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, says:  "Salzer's  Oats  are  the 
best  out  of  over  four  hundred  sorts 
tested  by  us."  This  grand  Oat 
yielded  in  Wisconsin  156  bu.,  Ohio 
187  bu.,  Michigan  231  bu.,  Missouri 
255  bu.,and  North  Dakota31ubu.  per 
acre,  and  will  positively  do  as  well  by 
you.   Try  it,  sir,  and  be  convinced. 

'   A  Few  Sworn  to  Yields. 

Sailer's  Beardless  Barley,  121  bn.  per  A. 
Salter's  llouiebuiltler  (lorn.  304  bu.  per  A. 
Salter's  Bit;  Fmir  Oals,  250  bo.  per  A. 
Salter's  New  National  Oats,  310  bu.  per  A. 
Salter's  Potatoes.  730  l>D.  per  A. 
Salter's  Onions,  1,000  bu.  per  A. 
All  of  our  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
pedigree  stock,  bred  right  up  to  big  yields. 

Salzer's  Speltz  (Emmer). 

Greatest  cereal  wonder  of  the  age.  It  Is 
not  corn  nor  wheat,  nor  rye,  nor  barley,  nor 
oats,  but  a  golden  combination  of  them  all, 
yielding  80  bu.  of  grain  and  4  tons  of  rich 
straw  hay  per  arre.  Greatest  stock  food  on 
earth.   Does  well  everywhere. 

Salzer's  Million  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  on  earth.  Editors  and 
College  Professors  and  Agricultural  Lecturers 
praise  it  without  Btint;  yields  14  tons  of  rich 
hay  and  lots  of  paBture  besides,  per  acre. 

Salzer's  Teosinte. 

Salzer's  Teosinte  produces  113  rich,  Juicy, 
sweet,  leaf y  stocks  from  one  kernel  of  seed,  14 
feet  high  in  9o  days;  yielding  fully  80 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  doing  f~xi/ 
well  everywhere,  East,  West,  South  IsB 
or  N  orth. 

Grasses  and  Clovers. 

Only  large  growers  of  grasses  and 
clovers  for  seed  in  America. 
Operate  over  6,noo  acres.  Our 
seeds  are  warranted.  We  make 
a  great  specialty  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  fodder  Plants,  (  orn.l'o-J 
tatoes, Onions,  Cabbage, and  all  A 
sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  verv  choice  lot  this  year;  vou'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.    Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 


For  10c  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we 
will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  including  some 
of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  illus-  .  .i  i 
trated  catalogue,  for 
but  10c  in  postage  \~2\'/Jl  r^vV\l 
stamps.  ^^^^viC^Z^xvVvJ 

Send  for  same  vSiTFJ 
to-day.  vlljKj?^ 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO. 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 


TREES! 


F.  H.  DISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


APRICOT 

 AND  

AL/V\OND 

NORTH  ERIN  GROWN! 

FULL,  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Freel 

REGISTERED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


BURRELL'S 
SEEDS 


Carefully  selected  for  critical  planters. 

Not  HOW  CHKAP  but  HOW/  GOOD. 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Planters'  Guide  FREE. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mention  this  paper. 


THE  FIRST 
COST  OF  A  TREE 
IS  A  MINOR 
MATTER. 


TREES  AND  VINES 

OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR  SALE. 

Our  stock  of  all  varieties  is  large,  thrifty  and  very  uniform. 
We  exercise  great  care,  not  only  in  growing  but  in  handling 
our  trees  in  the  nursery,  salesyard  and  packing  house,  which 
insures  planters  the  best  stock.    TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Large  Illustrated  General  Nursery  Catalogue  Mailed  for  5c  Postage. 

ri- 


ll 


BOX  18. 


(PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00.) 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GROWERS  SHOULD  PLANT 

CALIMYRNA  TREES 

Because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  commer- 
cial success.  Because  this  is  the  only  fig  that  is  at  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  truth  about  this  great  tig  in- 
dustry can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Smyrna  Fig 
at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding;  87  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Mr.  Roeding  has  the 
only  bearing  Calimyrna  tig  orchard  in  the  U.  S.  Sample 
box  of  dried  figs  (the  product  of  this  orchard)  can  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  20c  postage. 


BE  SURE 
SEAL  SHOWN 
HERE  IS  ON 
YOUR  TREES. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


 ESTABLISMHD  1865,  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  of  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.  Originator  and  Introducer  ot  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

«STlf  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  .^.^^^^^WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
Price,  $2.00 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


Postpaid . 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Kye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY, 

Lakeport,  Cal.    ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Prop. 

I  have  to  offer,  retail  and  wholesale,  BARTLETT 
PEAR  TREES,  one  year  old,  4  to  7  feet,  on  whole 
roots  as  good  as  can  be  grown.  A  few  hundred 
Hrst-class  APPLE  TREES,  also  MAMMOTH  and 
LOGAN  BERRY  TIPS,  WELL  ROOTED  VINES. 
VftVrlte    'or    Prices ! 
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Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Olenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any- 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Hutte  County,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  What  we  intend 
to  do  is  to  sell  good  laud  at  its  fair  value,  and  to 
sell  no  poor  land  at  any  price.  There  are  no  better 
sections  in  California  for  the  farmer  than  Fresno 
and  Hutte  counties.  Fresno  county  produces  $251.60 
of  farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  nourish  to  perfection:  ITS  an  acre 
has  not  been  an  unusual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers.  You  can  buy  the  best  vineyard  land  for 
from  $35  to  $60  an  acre,  according  to  proximity  to 
Reedley,  and  the  best  alfalfa  land  for  Ml  to  $75  an 
acre.  Such  prices  will  not  long  prevail,  because 
the  thousands  of  newcomers  in  California  are  tak- 
ing up  the  good  lands  with  alacrity. 

In  Hutte  county  are  the  richest  opportunities  for 
happy  homes  afforded  hv  northern  California.  Hood 
lands  are  to  be  had  for  $40  an  acre  and  upwards. 

These  are  bottom  prices  and  anyone  proposing  to 
sell  you  lands  in  California  at  less  per  acre  are  not 
selling  lands  of  sufficient  fertility  to  make  profit- 
able farms. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rukai.  Press  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  lands  we  control  and  will  no  doubt 
abundantly  corroborate  what  we  say  of  tin  ■in.  The 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  of  Sacramento.  New  York  and  other 
cities  is  well  acquainted  with  the  president  of  our 
company,  who  is  one  of  their  largest  clients.  Day 
after  day  during  the  fruit  season,  the  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sells  Mr!  Reed's  Bartlett  pears  at  the  head  of  the 
auction  markets  of  the  United  States.  We  refer  to 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  with  entire  confidence  that  they 
will  vouch  for  Mr.  Reed's  experience  and  success  in 
the  fruit  business.  If  you  want  a  good  farm  in 
California  at  a  reasonable  value  and  upon  reason- 
able terms,  let  us  locate  you  in  Fresno  or  in  Hutte. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARL.ES  WESLEY  REED.  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  20-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


Fruit  s  Vineyard 

LANDS, 

Sold  in  20-Acre  Tracts, 
$45  to  $80  per  Acre. 

S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  depot  in  same  section- 
Town  of  Parlier,  Fresno  County. 
EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Address  I,  J.  TRUMAN,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  THE  LARGE  GROCERS,  OR 

D.  f\.  SNO\A/, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


fHPAD  DATP  C>  California.  Washington. 
vMCrtr  t\r\  I  l^J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  freeJ 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


ass; 


From 
Seed -Time 
Until  Harvest 

every  growing  plant  takes  its 
food  from  the  soil  and  exhausts  it. 
Restore  this  loss  by  using  a  fertil- 
izer containing  eight  per  cent,  of 


Potash 

for  Fruits,  Grain,  Grass  or  Roots 

Our  Educational  Books 
are  Sent  Free  on 
Application 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BUILT  IN 
5-6-8-10  FT. 
SIZES. 


COMPLETE  WITH 

DOUBLETREE, 
NECK  YOKE,  AND 
WEIGHT  BOXES. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 

The  action  of  each  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade, 
lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches. 

^^WRITE  FOR  CATALOG UE.«jt^ 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Sg£n™.l 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  anil  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated- not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  its  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1    260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runseaslesi  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3  460  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -660  to  700  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Hodern  Up-to=Date  flachine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  J  8  Dromm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  RIPE  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Handed, 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 


WOOD  PIPE. 


Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

«S-WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
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Mt.  Shasta,  California. 


Another  Shasta  Daisy. 


The  display  of  the  astonishing  greatness  of  the 
newer  types  of  the  Shasta  daisy,  which  appeared 
upon  the  first  page  of  our  issue  of  February  20,  has 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  free  expression  has 
been  given,  in  correspondence  addressed  to  us,  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  way  Mr.  Burbank  has  labored 
intelligently,  patiently  and  persistently  for  the 
permanence  of  the  striking  features  which  have  dis- 
closed themselves  under  his  manipulation  of  the 
potentiality,  which  the  ample  offspring  born  of  com- 
bination and  selection,  possesses.  These  manifesta- 
tions have  only  shown  in  part  to  the  public,  for  Mr. 
Burbank  himself  says  of  them:  "By  judicious  combi- 
nation and  unremitting  care  in  selection,  varieties  of 
Shasta  daisies  have  been  produced  on  my  grounds 
with  glistening  white  flowers  over  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter; others  as  double  as  the  best  dahlias,  also 
charming  varieties  with  fluted,  frilled,  crested  and 
laciniated  flowers,  and  with  varying  shades  of  color, 
and  on  stems  from  3  inches  to  5  feet  in  length.  Most 
of  these  lack  some  one  point  of  excellence  required  in 
a  flower  for  general  culture.  Time  will  reveal  some 
unexpected  wonders   among   the    popular  Shasta 


daisies."  Probably  the  public  would  understand 
the  flower  better  if  they  generally  understood 
its  relationship,  and  that  its  kinship  is  in  the 
chrysanthemum  family  and  not  with  the  gar- 
den daisy.  The  ox-eye  daisy,  one  of  its  par 
ents,  is  a  chrysanthemum,  though  probably  not 
generally  so  recognized  by  the  public,  and 
others  of  its  parents  are  the  Asiatic  chrysanthe- 
mums, which  are  common  synonyms  for  largeness 
and  brilliance.  Mr.  Burbank,  in  his  work,  antici- 
pated the  sympathetic  relation  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese,  which  the  Russiaus  now  complain 
about,  and  combined  the  great  white  chrysanthe- 
mums of  the  two  nations,  and,  adding  other  factors 
thereto,  attained  results  wholly  unattained  in  the 
single  elements  which  he  combined.  Possibly  the  re- 
sults will  be  more  intelligible  to  the  public  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  great  resources  of  the  genus 
chrysanthemums  are  contributing  to  the  new  cre- 
ations. 

In  our  issue  of  February  20  we  showed  two  great 
achievements  in  the  Shasta  daisy  group  named 
"Alaska"  and  "California."  The  largest  picture 
on  this  page  shows  another  variety  offered  to  the 
public  this  year,  called  the  "  Westralia  " — a  fanciful 
name  with  wide  geographical  significance,  which  Mr. 
Burbank  has  probably  coined  to  indicate  the  width 
of  the  earth  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  parentage 
of  the  whole  group  of  novelties.  In  showing  this 
variety,  a  view  of  the  whole  plant  in  bloom  is  chosen 
because  the  variety  has  unique  growth  habit  as  com- 
pared with  others  of  its  class.  Mr.  Burbank  says 
the  Westralia  is  distinguished  by  its  branching  habit, 
which  is  a  strong  character  in  one  of  the  parents  of 
the  whole  Shasta  daisy  family — the  Japanese  field 
daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  nipponicum). 
Well-grown  plants  are  3  to  4  feet  high  and  nearly  as 
much  through;  buds  and  newly  opened  flowers  are  of 
a  pleasing  cream  color,  semi-double,  3  to  4  inches 
across,  and  are  produced  on  fairly  long  stems  in 
bewildering  profusion.     The  photograph  was  evi- 
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Blooming  Plant  of  the  New  Shasta  Daisy  Westralia  as  Growing  on  Mr.  Burbank's  Grounds. 


The  Shasta  Daisy  in  the  Home. 

dently  taken  on  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  propagating 
grounds,  where  the  se- 
lected plant  had  a  fitting 
border  of  amaryllis  in  large 
quantity  and  the  contrast 
of  the  snowy  mass  with  its 
dark  green  environment 
must  have  had  a  dazzling 
effect. 

A  prominent  English  flor- 
ist firm  says:  "We  culti- 
vate more  than  thirty  va-, 
rieties  of  the  beautiful  new 
Moon  daisies,  but  '  Shasta,' 
which  has  come  to  us  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  must 
be  given  the  first  honors." 

The  other  pictures  on 
this  page  are  decorative, 
and  yet  pertinent.  The 
distant  view  of  snowy 
Shasta  suggests  relation- 
ship to  the  mountain's 
namesakes  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  few  blooms 
in  different  stages  of  un- 
folding is  suggestive  of 
the  delights  which  the 
whole  class  bestow  when 
used  for  home  adornment. 
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The  Week. 


Rural  affairs  are  very  active  and  the  lengthening 
days  are  being  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  all 
kinds  of  sowing  and  planting.  The  surplus  waters  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  have  largely  receded  to  places 
which  they  usually  occupy,  and  it  will  take  a  wide 
reaching  effort  to  displace  them.  This,  however,  is 
being  continually  agitated,  and  will  no  doubt  be  ere 
long  realized  to  the  saving  of  much  land  and  prevent- 
ing even  temporary  overflow  upon  other  districts. 
It  is  exceedingly  important  that  river  improvement 
and  adequate  outlet  for  the  storm  waters  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  its  tributaries  should  be  secured  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  development  of  the  war  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific  is  lessening  the  tonnage  of  idle  ships  at 
this  port  and  making  charter  rates  firmer,  but  at 
present  it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  ample 
capacity  to  carry  even  a  large  surplus  of  grain 
which  a  favoring  springtime  will  ensure.  There  are 
still  150,000  tons  on  the  disengaged  list,  and  many 
more  to  come,  but  improved  crop  prospects  are  en- 
couraging to  ship  owners.  It  is  reported  that, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  shipping  from  this  port,  the 
Russians  are  buying  supplies  in  Atlantic  ports,  but 
even  there  they  cannot  get  away  from  local  produc- 
tions, for  Alaska  salmon  is  a  leading  article  in  their 
supplies.  They  ought  to  have  a  few  shiploads  of 
California  dried  fruits  to  tone  them  up  to  the  diffi- 
cult proposition  they  are  facing. 


Wheat  has  been  soft  for  futures,  though  spot  mill- 
ing is  holding  up  well  under  light  offerings.  One 
cargo  of  wheat  and  barley,  mostly  the  latter,  consti- 
tutes the  week's  clearances.  Barley  is  barely  steady 
for  spot  and  options  lower.  Oats  are  well  held  and 
receipts  light.  Other  cereals  remain  firm,  but  not 
much  is  doing.  Beans  are  quiet  but  strong,  particu- 
larly colored  kinds  and  Limas.  Millstuffs  are  weak, 
with  heavy  offerings  and  light  demand.  So  much 
green  feed  is  now  available  that  country  orders 
have  largely  stopped.  Hay  is  weak  also,  though 
holders  of  visible  supplies  are  putting  on  a 
brave  face.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  all 
meats;  beef  is  higher,  mutton  steady  and  pork  higher. 
Fancy  butter  is  fairly  steady  at  recent  decline,  but 
all  other  grades  are  weak.  Cheese  is  better.  Eggs 
have  gone  plumb  to  the  bottom  and  in  quick  demand 
for  packing,  though  packing  would  be  larger  if  there 
were  drier  air  for  a  few  days.  Egg  receipts  are  free 
but  buyers  are  active.  Poultry  is  in  fairly  good 
shape  but  easier  at  the  close  in  the  face  of  heavy 
Eastern  receipts—  four  cars  in  the  last  three  days. 
Potatoes  are  in  the  main  weaker,  being  chiefly  Ore- 


gons  for  table  use,  while  seed  potatoes  are  firmer. 
Onions  are  holding  well,  but  the  demand  is  not  brisk 
at  extreme  figures. .  Asparagus  is  going  East.  The 
new  Rhubarb  Association  has  fixed  the  opening  price 
at  $2.50  per  box  of  40  pounds.  Apples  are  unchanged 
and  more  active  for  the  cheaper  grades,  as  fancy 
are  now  above  buyers'  views.  Orange  prices  are  not 
quite  so  good;  arrivals  are  free  and  demand  not  so 
active.  Lemons  are  steady  and  limes  scarce.  Dried 
fruits  are  firm.  Two  steamers  have  taken  out  over 
160,000  pounds,  mostly  prunes,  of  which  130,000 
pounds  went  to  Europe  via  Panama.  Almonds  are 
firmer,  with  small  supply  of  paper  shell  sorts.  Wal- 
nuts are  in  light  stock  and  firm.  Honey  is  very 
quiet.  Hops  are  slow,  and  held  above  buyers'  views. 
Wool  is  waiting  for  the  spring  clip  which  ought  to 
begin  to  appear  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Leonard  Coates  of  Fresno  is  about  to  start  on 
a  protracted  tour  abroad.  Mr.  Coates  has  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  been  prominently  connected 
with  California  horticulture,  as  a  leading  member  of 
our  horticultural  associations  and  conventions,  as  a 
well-known  writer  and  speaker  on  horticultural  sub- 
jects, and  as  a  successful  grower  of  fruits,  flowers, 
etc.,  on  a  considerable  scale.  Mr.  Coates'  long  ex- 
perience and  research  in  this  State  constitute  him  an 
authority  upon  California  horticultural  affairs,  and 
his  upright  life  among  us  for  so  many  years  warrants 
us  in  commending  him  very  strongly  to  all  to  whom 
he  may  make  himself  known  during  his  travels  abroad. 

Some  early  indications  of  the  measurement  of  last 
year's  progress  in  the  industrial  development  of  Cali- 
fornia are  now  available.  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  made  his  usual 
report  on  Tuesday,  and  we  shall  have  the  detailed 
tabulations  thereof  as  soon  as  available.  Leading 
facts  cited  by  Gen.  Chipman  show  that  the  State, 
since  the  last  census  year,  has  added,  on  the  basis  of 
reliable  computations,  270,581  to  its  population,  or 
nearly  as  many  as  were  added  during  the  decade 
ending  in  1000.  The  present  population  cannot  be 
far  from  1,750,000.  In  1903  the  shipments  of  fruits, 
wine,  brandy  and  vegetables  out  of  the  State  by 
rail  amounted  to  88,084  carloads.  There  was  a  net 
gain  in  1003  of  10,546  carloads,  as  compared  with 
1902,  of  which  7395  carloads  were  citrus  fruits. 
Vegetables  made  a  gain  of  1705  carloads;  wine  and 
brandy,  865;  canned  fruits,  1356;  green  deciduous 
fruits,  380.  Dried  fruits,  raisins  and  nuts  show  a 
falling  off  in  shipment.  The  foregoing  figures  all 
represent  carloads  of  ten  tons  each.  The  vegetables 
shipped  by  rail  in  1903  amounted  to  44,186  tons  green 
and  5273  tons  canned  from  northern  California  and 
30,291  tons  from  southern  California.  In  addition, 
more  than  80(10  tons  of  vegetables  were  shipped  by 
sea  from  San  Francisco.  The  dairy  output  of  the 
State  increased  $2,212,506  in  1903  as  compared  with 
1902,  the  total  output  of  all  dairy  products  for  the 
season  of  1902-03  reaching  a  value  of  $20,436,152. 
This  makes  figures  enough  for  a  paragraph.  There 
will  be  more  in  the  tables  in  a  later  issue. 

It  seems  that  the  Germans  do  not  like  to  have 
packages  of  dried  fruits  "  faced  "  because  they  get 
therefrom  the  idea  that  the  interior  fruit  is  smaller 
than  they  thought.  Of  course  if  there  is  a  selection 
of  large  specimens  for  facing  and  filling  with  inferior 
fruit  it  is  an  evil  which  we  have  long  been  trying  to 
have  corrected.  We  are  now  sure,  however,  from 
the  telegraphed  reports,  that  this  evil  has  pre- 
vailed. Flattening  fruits  for  facing  makes  a  hand- 
some package,  which  no  one  objects  to,  providing  no 
great  difference  in  actual  size  prevails  between  the 
outside  and  inside.  But  "  deaconing"'  or  using  good 
specimens  on  the  outside  to  sell  inferior  grades  within 
is  a  commercial  abomination  which  should  be  done 
away  with.  In  the  end  it  hurts  the  seller  and  the 
State  where  he  practices  such  evil  deeds. 

There  will  be  a  great  good  roads  convention  in 
California  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  it  will  be 
held  either  in  this  city  or  Los  Angeles.  President 
W.  H.  Moore  of  the  National  Good  Roads  Association 
is  in  the  State  pushing  arrangements  for  the  conven- 
tion. His  object  in  coming  here  is  to  call  the  State 
convention  and  get  it  organized  as  soon  as  possible 
for  active  promotion  of  legislation  and  the  choosing 
of  delegates  to  the  national  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
May  16th. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Chat  With  a  Cautious  Admirer. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  become  enamored  of  your 
beautiful  State  and  wonderful  climate  I  think  of  mov- 
ing there  and  going  into  the  fruit  business  and  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions; 

1.  When  your  fruit  and  real  estate  men  talk  of 
profits  of  $60  to  $100  per  acre  for  deciduous  fruit, 
and  $250  to  $500  for  oranges,  etc.,  how  much  of  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  sale  and  how  much  is  actual 
fact  ?  In  other  words,  if  I  have  twenty  acres  of 
peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  will  they  net  me  an  income 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  named,  with  the  same  care 
that  I  would  give  to  any  other  business  enterprise  ? 
The  same  with  citrus  fruits,  Can  I  depend  on  an  in- 
come from  oranges  year  in  and  year  out,  subject  to 
usual  fluctuations  of  markets,  etc.,  as  stated  by  all 
writers  and  real  estate  men  ? 

If  you  get  the  right  fruit  in  the  right  place  and  you 
are  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  do  it,  you  can  get  the 
figures  given  for  deciduous  fruits  and  sometimes 
more.  The  orange  figures  are  too  high  for  a  gen- 
eralization, though  sometimes  secured.  But  you 
cannot  depend  upon  getting  such  an  income  unless 
you  know  how  to  do  it,  and  sometimes  you  cannot  no 
matter  how  much  you  know. 

2.  How  much  expense  and  danger  is  there  from 
the  very  numerous  pests,  blights,  scales,  etc.,  that 
look  so  formidable  to  an  Eastern  eye  ?  The  average 
Eastern  man  thinks  that  the  biggest  part  of  the  time 
of  a  fruit  grower,  and  about  all  of  his  profit  is  taken 
up  in  fumigating,  spraying,  rooting  out,  burning, 
etc.,  to  get  rid  of  what  seems  to  be  the  universal 
fruit  tree  enemy. 

There  is  nothing  appalling  about  the  pests  and  dis- 
eases except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  grower  has 
not  yet  learned  to  fight  successfully.  It  costs  money 
and  it  takes  time  to  succeed,  and  anyone  who  hopes 
to  succeed  without  the  best  effort  he  can  make  is 
likely  to  miss  it  in  fruit  growing  just  as  he  is  in  any 
other  pursuit  in  life. 

3.  In  your  market  report,  issue  of  Feb.  27,  1904, 
you  quote  oranges,  Navels,  75c(«$2.25.  Seedlings,  50c 
(d$l — figuring  165  trees  to  the  acre  and  one  box  per 
tree  would  net  about  $80  to  $125,  at  minimum  fig- 
ures. Deducting  expenses,  fertilizing,  fumigating, 
boxing,  freight,  etc.,  would  seem  to  leave  a  big 
shrinkage  from  the  figures  given  the  Eastern  man  in 
California  advertising  matter.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  choice  fruit  that  brings  the  top  figures  is  any  too 
plentiful,  or  there  would  not  be  these  low  quotations. 

California  advertising  matter,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  it,  is  usually  true  in  its  statements  of  what 
actual  people  have  actually  done,  and  untrue  in  the 
inferences  that  anyone  can  do  such  things  anywhere. 
In  the  arguments,  inferences  and  prophecies,  the  old 
trade  principle,  that  the  buyer  must  beware,  should 
be  applied  by  the  reader.  We  presume  that  must  be 
done  everywhere. 

4.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  here  is  the  reason 
why  California  does  not  double  her  population  more 
rapidly.  Eastern  people  do  not  believe  your  adver- 
tising matter.  We  cannot  live  on  climate.  If  a  busi- 
ness man  can  get  honest,  reliable  business  that  can 
be  verified,  he  would  not  hesitate  long  to  become  a 
resident  of  the  land  of  sunshine.  In  the  meantime  we 
think  it  '"better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of." — Skeptic.  Minneapolis. 

It  will  not  be  well  for  California  to  double  her  popu- 
lation too  quickly — certainly  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  too  many  people  too  easily  caught.  If  the  dis- 
tant reader  gets  the  idea  that  he,  without  any  knowl- 
edge or  experience,  and,  perhaps,  without  intending 
to  do  anything  himself  but  sit  in  the  shade,  can  get 
out  of  the  place  every  year  as  much  as  the  outfit 
costs  him,  he  had  better  bear  the  ills  he  has.  If  he 
comes,  however,  intending  to  apply  ordinary  business 
sense  and  energy,  and  expecting  to  receive  a  good 
return  for  his  investment  and  labor,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  realize  it — unless  he  is  handicapped  by  a  mistake 
in  the  beginning,  such  as  may  be  made  by  buying  poor 
land  or  planting  the  wrong  fruit,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  If  Eastern  people  will  read  advertising  mat- 
ter like  business  men,  and  not  stick  their  fingers  in 
the  fire  like  children,  and  then  cry  at  the  sight  of  a 
flame,  they  will  make  better  Californians. 

Disinfecting  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  some  small  apple  trees  for 
planting  in  orchard  form  and  they  are,  possibly,  in- 
fected with  woolly  aphis.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can 
treat  them  to  be  sure  they  are  clean.— Reader, 
Tulare  county. 

You  can  kill  root  insects  on  young  trees  by  mak- 
ing a  wash  of  the  strength  of  one  pound  of  whale  oil 
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soap  to  four  gallons  of  water.  The  soap  is  more 
readily  dissolved  if  the  water  is  warm,  and  the  treat- 
ment can  be  done  also  while  the  wash  is  quite  warm 
without  danger.  Another  way  is  to  put  the  trees  in 
a  tight  box,  tank  or  trough,  then  fill  a  common  tea 
saucer  with  carbon  bisulphide  (such  as  is  used  in  kill- 
ing squirrels);  place  the  saucer  of  bisulphide  on  top 
of  the  trees  and  cover  over  tightly  with  sacks.  This 
bisulphide  vapor  will  kill  all  live  insects  there  may  be 
on  the  trees  or  roots,  and  the  trees  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  gas  for  about  forty  minutes.  Which- 
ever of  these  preparations  is  most  easy  for  you  to 
apply  will  be  effective.  Of  course,  on  a  large  scale 
the  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  best,  but 
that  requires  a  special  outfit  and  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  operator. 

Lysol  for  Phylloxera. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  cutting  from  the  Lon- 
don Weekly  Times,  as  follows: 

A  method  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  the  phyl- 
loxera, which  serve  to  keep  this  destructive  pest  alive 
through  the  winter,  has  been  discovered  and  described 
by  M.  CantiD,  and  is  attracting  much  attention  from  cul- 
tivators of  the  grape  vine.  Lysol  is  the  agent  employed, 
and  by  means  of  its  use  it  has  been  found  possible  to  re- 
store completely  vines  that  had  been  regarded  as  lost 
through  the  ravages  of  phylloxera  amongst  their  root1*. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  this  agent,  lysol?  Can 
you  tell  us  where  to  obtain  and  how  to  apply  it?  We 
shall  have  more  phylloxera  than  grapes  soon.  A  re- 
ply through  your  valuable  columns  will  greatly  oblige 
us. — E.  K.,  Healdsburg. 

Lysol  is  a  saponified  product  of  coal  tar  containing 
cresol,  and  is  used  as  a  disinfectant.  It  can  be  fur- 
nished by  druggists  usually.  As  for  the  application 
of  it,  that  is  just  the  point  which  the  distinguished 
journal  should  have  given,  or  else  let  the  subject 
alone.  The  way  to  get  the  medicine  on  the  insect  is 
just  the  difficulty.  Phylloxera?  are  easy  enough  to 
kill  if  you  can  get  at  them,  and  we  imagine  it  would 
be  just  as  easy  to  get  the  lysol  on  the  egg  as  it  would 
be  to  crack  it  with  a  hammer,  and  it  would  be  sure 
death  in  either  case.  The  winter  egg  is  harder  to 
kill  than  the  insect  itself,  and  both  the  egg  and  the 
insect  are  on  the  roots  and,  according  to  all  experi- 
ence thus  far  with  insecticides,  is  out  of  reach,  else 
the  trouble  would  have  been  checked  long  ago.  There 
is  another  trouble  with  the  Times'  account  so  far  as 
California  is  concerned.  It  is  not  sure  the  insect 
needs  the  winter  egg  state.  The  California  climate 
underground  is  mild  enough  to  allow  the  insect  to 
suck  sap  all  winter.  Mr.  Cantin  has  not  settled  the 
business  by  any  means. 

Forage  for  Fowls  and  Bees. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  variety  of  clover  do  you 
suggest,  instead  of  alfalfa,  to  grow  for  poultry;  and 
what  especial  plant  to  cover  small  area  for  bees  ?  Is 
timothy  seed  good  to  plant  with  alfalfa  seed  to  pro- 
tect the  stand  the  first  year;  or  is  grain  superior  ? — 
Reader,  Alameda  county. 

If  you  can  grow  alfalfa  you  need  hardly  think  of 
other  clover  for  poultry.  There  is  nothing  any  bet- 
ter in  nutritive  content  and  nothing  which  will  give 
you  such  a  long  season  of  production.  Probably  the 
best  plant  for  bees  on  a  small  area  would  be  the  com- 
mon garden  mignonette.  You  can  get  the  seed 
cheaply.  It  grows  freely  with  a  little  sprinkling  and 
it  flowers  continually,  so  that  you  will  have  it  from 
year  to  year.  Timothy  seed  is  not  good  to  sow  with 
alfalfa  in  California,  nor  is  it  good  to  sow  for  any- 
thing, except  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  State.  It 
does  not  do  well  in  our  climate.  The  California  prac- 
tice is  not  to  sow  anything  with  alfalfa  for  protection. 
The  plant  does  better  if  it  has  all  the  ground  and  all 
the  moisture.  We  can  see  from  your  letters  that 
you  are  indulging  very  freely  in  Eastern  agricultural 
literature.  You  must,  of  course,  always  bear  in 
mind  that  our  conditions  are  so  different  that  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  Eastern  practice  can  be  suc- 
cessfully followed  here. 

Planting  Trees  on  Contour  Lines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  peculiarly  steep  piece  of 
land  that  I  propose  planting  and  irrigating  this 
spring,  and  ask  through  your  valuable  columns  for 
criticisms  or  improvements  on  my  plan  given  below, 
as  my  experience  in  irrigating  is  limited.  The  strip 
of  land  is  600  steps  long  and  from  18  to  30  steps  wide, 
with  a  fall  sideways  of,  say,  2  inches  to  the  foot.  My 
plan  is  to  run  a  contour  lateral  along  the  upper  edge 
with  i  inch  to  the  rod  fall.  Plant  trees  in  contour 
rows,  irrespective  of  straightness  or  exact  distance 
apart,  with  just  fall  enough  to  run  water — say,  J  inch 


to  the  rod;  then,  at  proper  distances  apart,  conduct 
water  down  to  'ree  rows  in  small  flumes  to  prevent 
washing. — .T.  S.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

It  is  on  the  whole  a  good  way  to  distribute  the 
water.  The  danger  will  be  in  allowing  the  land  to 
bake  hard,  thus  facilitating  evaporation  and  losing 
the  advantage  of  aeration  of  the  soil.  Fruit  growing 
on  uncultivated  ground  with  permanent  ditches  is  the 
old  Mexican  or  Spanish  plan,  and  it  has  been  displaced 
by  the  American  plan  of  associating  irrigation  and 
cultivation.  If  you  can  plant  on  contour  lines  and 
still  give  the  surface  a  good  plowing  once  a  year,  and 
make  your  irrigation  ditches  over  again  each  spring 
for  use  during  the  irrigating  season,  we  think  you 
will  get  far  more  satisfactory  results. 

Melilotus  Alba. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  secure  seed  of  a  bee 
clover  mentioned  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  59  as  fol- 
lows: "Melilot,  Bokhara,  or  sweet  clover. "  I  wrote 
the  department  at  Washington  as  to  the  source  of 
seed  for  planting  such,  and  they  said  I  might  get  it 
from  the  seed  men  here,  but  I  had  written  previously 
to  them  and  received  a  negative  reply.  Is  it  known 
by  any  common  name  on  this  coast  ?  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  where  I  can  get  the  seed  and  what 
time  to  plant  ? — Reader,  Alameda  county. 

The  Bokhara  clover  is  growing  wild  all  over  Cali- 
fornia and  is  generally  considered  a  nuisance,  as  stock 
will  not  eat  it,  and  it  is  a  miserable  weed  when  it 
gets  into  alfalfa  fields.  It  has  a  white  blossom  and 
grows  tall  like  alfalfa,  and  has  a  sweet  smell  when 
you  crush  the  leaves  in  your  hand.  You  must  have 
seen  it;  if  not  we  would  make  no  effort  whatever  to 
become  more  closely  acquainted  with  it,  unless  you 
wish  to  sow  the  seed  in  some  wild  place  for  bees.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  get  it  into  the  pastures.  You  will 
be  in  luck  if  you  do  not  find  it  coming  up  in  your 
alfalfa  patch  without  your  sowing  it.  Much  alfalfa 
seed  carries  also  this  sweet  clover  seed. 


Inhabitants  of  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  sections  of  limbs 
cut  from  some  of  my  apple  trees,  which  have  some 
insects  on  them.  Only  a  very  few  trees  are  so  af- 
fected. There  are  three  different  kinds  of  insects,  I 
think.  You  will  find  them  separated  by  paper. 
Thev  are  from  three  different  trees.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  through  your  valuable  paper  what  you 
think  is  the  trouble,  and  what  I  can  do  to  rid  my 
trees  of  the  insects  ? — Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz. 

You  are  reasonably  well  fixed  with  pests.  The 
largest  piece  has  San  Jose  scale,  the  next  piece  red 
spider  eggs,  and  the  tip  cuttings  are  well  covered 
with  the  eggs  of  the  apple  leaf  aphis.  Get  busy  with 
the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  (Pacific  Rural 
Press,  Feb.  6,  1904,  page  92),  and  do  thorough  work 
while  the  trees  are  dormant.  The  leaf  aphis  may 
have  to  be  attacked  later  on  the  leaves  with  kero- 
sene emulsion,  and  the  red  spider  can  be  held  down 
with  dry  sulphur,  dusted  on  the  leaves,  but  the  red 
spider  seldom  amounts  to  much  on  apple  trees  so  near 
the  coast  as  you  are. 


Mallows  and  Malvas. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Italian  laborers  working  for 
us  in  Fresno  county  call  the  common  plant  "mallow," 
which  grows  wild  in  so  many  vineyards  there,  the 
malva  plant.  Is  this  so,  or  are  they  confusing  it  with 
the  malva  plant  as  it  is  known  in  Europe  ? — Vine 
Owner,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  at  the  Univer- 
sity, informs  us  that  there  are  several  species  of 
malva  native  in  Europe,  and  there  known  as  "mal- 
low." One  of  these  is  malva  parviflora,  the  "small- 
flowered  mallow,"  and  this  has  been  introduced  into 
California,  where  it  is  now  a  troublesome  weed,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  plant  referred  to  above.  Two 
other  species  have  likewise  been  introduced,  but  they 
are  less  common,  and  have  not  been  reported  from 
Fresno  county.  All  of  them  are  sometimes  called 
"cheeses,"  because  of  their  peculiar  fruits. 

Tomentose  Apple  Twigs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  inclose  herewith  sprout  from 
two  different  apple  trees.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  diseased  as  they  do  not  do  well.  Very  little 
fruit  growing  is  attempted  here  and  so  there  is  no 
one  here  who  has  experience.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  the  coating  of  fur  is  a  moth  or  disease  and  if 
so,  do  you  know  of  a  remedy  ? — Amateur,  Beckwith. 

The  apple  twigs  which.'you  sent  are  not  diseased. 
The  furry  growth  upon  the  bark  is  called  the 
"  tomentum  "  and  is  natural  to  the  tree.  If  they  are 
not  doing  well  it  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause. 


Scions  for  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  it  give  as  good  results  to  use 
buds  and  scions  from  young  nut  trees,  not  in  bearing, 
as  it  will  from  older  trees  in  bearing  ? — A  Regular 
Reader,  Capay. 

There  are  at  least  two  objections  to  scions  from 
immature  trees:  First,  they  will  not  bear  so  soon; 
second,  you  have  to  take  chances  as  to  what  variety 
they  are.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  new  variety  and  the 
wood  is  scarce,  you  can  take  the  chance  to  save  time; 
but,  if  this  consideration  does  not  enter,  it  is  better 
to  take  good,  healthy  scions  from  bearing  trees. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  7,  1904. 

Alexnder  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  frequent  showers.  The  floods  have  subsided  except 
on  the  reclaimed  lands  along  the  Sacramento  river, 
where  the  damage  to  crops  will  probably  be  heavy.  In 
other  sections  grain  continues  in  excellent  condition  and 
is  making  rapid  growth.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and 
cattle  are  doing  well.  The  breaking  of  the  levees  and 
flooding  of  the  low  lands  will  probably  materially  reduce 
the  grain  crop,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  will  not  be 
known  until  the  lands  are  drained.  Farm  work  is  pro- 
gressing slowly,  owing  to  the  heavy  condition  of  the 
soil,  but  a  large  acreage  had  been  planted  before  the 
floods.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Almonds  are  setting  and  prospects  are  good. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  very  favorable  for 
crops  during  the  week.  Light  rain  fell  at  intervals  in 
nearly  all  sections.  The  observer  at  Peachland  reports 
the  seasonal  rainfall  to  March  1st  as  40.86  inches.  A 
thunder  storm  occurred  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity 
Sunday  evening,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  shower.  The 
grain  crop  is  now  in  very  good  condition  and  growing 
rapidly  in  all  districts,  and  the  outlook  for  a  large  yield 
is  considered  excellent.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Farm 
work  has  been  suspended  in  most  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion, but  is  progressing  in  the  central  and  southern  dis- 
tricts. Deciduous  fruit  buds  are  swelling  rapidly  and 
some  varieties  of  early  fruits  are  in  full  bloom.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  excellent  crops. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  fore  part  of  the  week  was 
cloudy  with  good  rains,  and  the  latter  part  clear  and 
warm.  These  conditions  were  most  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops  and  green  feed.  Grain  and  grass  are 
making  rapid  growth,  and  green  feed  is  plentiful  in  most 
sections.  Much  of  the  low  lands  northeast  of  Stockton, 
and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  San  Joaquin  were  flooded 
by  breaking  of  the  levees  and  crops  seriously  damaged. 
The  water  is  now  falling  fast,  and  some  of  the  over- 
flowed land  will  be  planted  later  in  potatoes.  In  many 
places  the  ground  that  was  too  dry  for  winter  plowing 
is  now  being  summer-fallowed.  Apricots,  almonds  and 
plums  are  in  bloom.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  Stock 
are  thin,  but  improving  rapidly.  Heavy  snow  is  re- 
ported in  the  Sierra. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  partly  cloudy  during  the 
week,  with  light  westerly  winds,  and  conditions  were 
favorable  for  all  crops.  The  rain  at  close  of  the  preced- 
ing week  was  very  beneficial,  nearly  all  of  it  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  Grain  is  looking  well  and  making 
rapid  growth;  with  the  customary  spring  rains  it  is 
probable  that  a  fair  crop  will  be  raised.  Green  feed  is 
becoming  plentiful  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  and 
cattle  are  improving.  Garden  making  is  in  progress. 
Citrus  fruits  were  never  in  better  condition,  and  all  other 
fruit  trees  are  looking  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Crops  generally  made 
good  growth,  and  will  not  suffer  for  rain  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Grain  with  good  spring  rains  will  make  fair 
hay  crop.  Oranges  are  overripe  in  some  places  and 
dropping. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Owing  to  continuous  rainy 
weather,  all  farm  work  is  suspended.  The  warm  tem- 
perature caused  grass  and  fall  grain  to  make  rapid  growth. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, March  9,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Possible  and  Impossible  Co-operation. 


By  MB.  M.  Theo.  Kkahnky  :it  the  Fresno  FVoH  Growers' 
Convention. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  must  regard  as  fully  estab- 
lished such  propositions  as  have  been  steadily  before 
the  people  for  several  years  past  and  have  never 
been  publicly  controverted.  Most  prominent  among 
these  is  that  co-operation  among  California  fruit 
growers  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  steady  suc- 
cess of  the  industry.  Such  co-operation  is,  as  yet, 
very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  covers  but  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  field.  What  then  can  be  done  to  extend 
its  influence  is  the  all-absorbing  question  which  I 
shall  seek  to  discuss. 

In  my  opinion  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  prejudice 
against  every  form  of  co-operation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  great  California  Cured  Fruit  Associ- 
ation. This  antagonism  would  be  justified  were  that 
the  only  method  of  co-operating  that  has  been  tested 
in  California,  but  it  is  not. 

What  is  an  Organization  ? — A  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  but  a  piece  of  machinery  by  which  we  seek  to 
accomplish  a  certain  work.  Most  farmers  have,  at 
some  time  in  their  experience,  purchased  a  machine 
which  would  not  work  well.  Did  they,  therefore, 
forswear  the  use  of  any  sort  of  a  machine  designed 
for  such  work  ?  By  no  means;  they  were  instructed 
by  their  mistaken  purchase  and  used  greater  care 
before  again  purchasing;  careful  to  find  out  if  any 
other  machine  had  been  thoroughly  successful  in  per- 
forming similar  work.  Exactly  such  should  be  their 
attitude  in  reference  to  co-operation.  Examine  with 
me  the  only  two  methods  of  co-operation  that  have 
yet  been  extensively  tested  in  California.  The  one 
method  is  that  of  the  cured  or  Prune  Association  and 
also  of  the  Raisin  Association.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  this  form  of  organization  are  two,  viz.: 

First,  it  is  a  great  democracy.  All  growers  in 
this  great  State  who  are  members  must  gather  in 
the  vast  assembly  that  shall  direct  its  affairs. 

Greece  fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarian  hordes  because 
not  yet  had  been  developed  the  idea  of  representa- 
tive democracy  which  would  enable  her  various  cities 
to  unite  in  making  laws  and  provide  for  their  admin- 
istration. This  developed  form  of  political  co-oper- 
alion  reached  its  highest  efficiency  in  our  own  city, 
county,  State  and  National  government  —  a  truly 
representative  democracy. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a  quoi-um  with  a  member- 
ship so  widely  scattered  has  been  a  serious  cause  of 
weakness.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  in  the  vari- 
ous widely  separated  groups  of  growers  there  is  no 
organic  influence  at  work  to  promote  harmony  of  feel- 
ing and  of  action,  and  there  is  no  way  for  such 
groups  to  participate  in  the  direction  of  the  work 
save  at  the  great  yearly  assembly,  the  annual  meet- 
ing. There  is,  therefore,  no  feeling  of  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  This  is  a  serious 
element  of  weakness.  These  conditions  naturally 
give  rise  to  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  the 
organization — a  doubt  most  injurious  to  the  influence 
of  the  organization  among  Eastern  buyers,  and 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  struggle  necessary  to 
secure  the  renewal  of  contracts  after  thier  expira- 
tion. 

The  second  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  co-operation  is  that  it  early  establishes  a  price  for 
its  products  which  it  pledges  itself  to  maintain 
throughout  the  season.  It  is  a  negative  attitude. 
"We  will  not  sell  except  at  our  price" — a  fine  bluff 
which  has  failed  more  often  than  succeeded.  Unless 
nearly  the  whole  product  is  controlled  by  such  a  com- 
bination, its  efforts  to  maintain  a  minimum  price 
must  necessarily  fail.  Success  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  confidence  which  the  organization  inspires 
in  the  Eastern  buyers.  This  once  lost  is  hard  to  re- 
store. It  is  now  lost.  When,  therefore,  the  grower 
has  lost  confidence  in  this  method  of  organization, 
and  the  Eastern  trade  is  also  in  the  same  state  of 
mind,  it  would  seem  wise  to  cease  to  look  to  this 
form  of  organization  for  future  co-operative  work  in 
California. 

Rochdale  Co-oi>kration.—  The  other  method,  that 
of  representative  democracy,  meets  our  industrial  as 
well  as  our  political  needs.  It  has  a  record  of  con- 
tinuous success.  For  fifty-nine  years  Rochdale  co- 
operation has  steadily  advanced  in  England  until  it  is 
now  by  far  the  most  potent  commercial  force  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  country,  too,  whenever  the  method 
has  been  adopted  in  full— that  is,  where  the  local  or- 
ganizations have  centralized  in  a  buying  agency,  it 
has  succeeded.  The  same  form  of  organization' has 
an  unbroken  record  of  success  in  the  fruit  exchanges 
of  California. 

The  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  method  of  co- 
operation among  citrus  fruit  growers.  From  a  small 
beginning  they  grew  into  a  business  of  $7,110(1,(100  per 
year,  and  then  to  secure  more  complete  efficiency 
they  arranged  to  co-operate  with  their  rivals,  the 
packers,  under  agreements  completely  protecting 
their  constituents,  and  yet  dealing  so  fairly  with 
these  rival  interests  that  their  second  season  finds 


the  California  Fruit  Agency  more  harmonious  than 
ever. 

Equal  success  has  attended  the  same  method  as 
worked  out  in  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  de- 
ciduous fruits  at  the  North  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  organization.  Its  steady  success  in 
showing  its  patrons  the  benefits  of  co-operation  has 
led  to  a  rapid  growth.  This  winter  it  is  marketing 
dried  fruit  from  Santa  Clara  county,  and  next  year 
will  be  operating  in  southern  California  as  well. 

Here,  then,  is  a  piece  of  machinery  fully  tried  and 
always  successful  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
use,  easily  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
any  industry  and  to  unite  in  any  reasonable  and  just 
manner  with  any  other  permanent  factors  in  its  field 
of  work.    This  is  possible  co-operation. 

Form  Local  Associations. — The  formation  of  local 
associations,  exclusively  of  fruit  growers,  is  the  first 
necessity,  the  function  of  these  being  to  get  fruit 
ready  for  shipment  in  car  lots  and  to  unite  in  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  marketing  the  same.  When  such  an 
organization  is  sufficiently  complete  it  may  unite  for 
the  accomplishment  of  common  purposes  even  with 
opposing  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fruit 
Agency  and  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange 
in  the  South,  and  the  California  Fruit  Distributors 
and  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  the  North. 
Doubtless  greater  efficiency  could  be  had  if  all  fruit 
growers  would  unite  in  a  growers'  organization,  but 
they  will  not,  and  hence  that  idea  is  of  impossible  co- 
operation. Many  growers  will  continue,  from  one 
reason  and  another,  to  remain  outside  of  any  such 
co-operative  work.  Why  not  recognize  this  and 
make  the  best  of  it  ?  Something  must  be  conceded 
by  each  before  men  can  co-operate.  Since  a  large 
fraction  of  the  growers  will  not  co-operate,  iheir 
business  necessarily  goes  to  the  commercial  packers 
and  shippers.  These,  then,  are  a  necessary  part  of 
any  fully  effective  co-operative  plan.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  conceded  a  profit  large  enough  to  hold 
them  loyal  to  the  general  plan. 

Reason  a  hle  Reciprocity.  —  Since  these  packers 
and  shippers  are  buyers,  their  interest  in  the  selling 
market  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  grower;  that  is, 
they  desire  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  their 
product.  Since  such  an  alliance"  is  purely  to  secure 
a  steady  and  profitable  market,  it  is  entirely  homo- 
geneous, but  these  packers  and  shippers  as  buyers 
naturally  wish  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the 
grower  desires  to  sell  for  the  highest  obtainable 
price.  Co-operative  selling  tends  to  sustain  prices, 
and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  interests  of  ship- 
pers and  packers  who  wish  to  speculate.  At  this 
point  the  latter  must  give  way  in  return  for  a 
reasonable  basis  of  profit  conceded  them  by  the 
allied  growers,  but  their  speculative  profit  is  uncer- 
tain and  they  could  well  afford  to  forego  this  to  some 
extent,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  regular  but 
moderate  commercial  profit.  Thus  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment between  these  previously  antagonistic  elements 
could  be  arranged  in  each  branch  of  our  California 
fruit  industries.  Already  the  California  Fruit 
Agency,  operating  in  citrus  fruits,  is  demonstrating 
the  general  method  to  be  pursued. 

Details  as  to  Methods. — First  must  be  secured  a 
growers'  co-operative  association  based  upon  local 
associations,  centralized,  which  might  include  local 
packers  who  ask  only  a  packer's  profit.  This  mighl 
be  strong  enough  to  operate  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization. Then  this  organization  and  the  chief 
commercial  packers  and  shippers  can  find  a  basis  of 
agreement  by  which  all  may  profit  in  securing  the 
efficient  marketing  of  their  products.  Their  methods 
will,  of  course,  be  such  as  the  California  Fruit 
Agency  now  adopts,  and  which  every  other  thor- 
oughly successful  commercial  combination  uses,  viz., 
their  own  paid  agents  properly  supervised.  Though 
naturally  antagonistic,  the  factors  of  such  co-oper- 
ative organization  will  keep  their  mutual  agreements 
because  it  is  bad  business  not  to  do  so. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  as  yet  comes  far 
short  of  the  efficiency  desired,  not  because  of  antag- 
onisms, but  because  its  members  have  not  yet  been 
willing  to  make  such  concessions  as  will  enable  it  to 
efficiently  organize  its  marketing  agencies.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  it  will  develop  in  these  lines  as 
the  need  becomes  more  imperative. 

General  Organization. — The  cured  fruit  interest 
is  almost  entirely  without  organization.  The  need  is 
here  most  urgent,  and  no  citizen  can  afford  to  be  in- 
different to  it. 

The  Raisin  Association  needs  reorganization  to 
give  it  greater  permanence  and  efficiency. 

The  olive  and  the  honey  interests  also  may  well 
adopt  the  same  plans. 

The  several  fruits  may  thus  be  co-operative.  They 
should  organize  and  then  act  together  in  sustaining 
in  the  consuming  centers  of  this  country  and  Europe 
the  most  efficient  and  complete  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  their  various  products  that  ever 
were  established. 

These  interests  will  thus  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
a  vast  influence  wherever  necessary,  either  in  secur- 
ing more  favorable  conditions  in  transportation,  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  coast  products  by 
means  of  advertising,  or  in  any  other  manner.  Be- 
cause they  would  make  fruit  growing  permanently 
profitable  they  would  outclass  all  promotion  commit- 


tees for  bringing  to  our  beloved  State  the  thrifty 
and  intelligent  people  of  the  East  who  are  delaying 
their  coming  only  for  the  assurance  which  such  co- 
operation would  supply. 

This  kind  of  co-operation  is  practicable,  will  pay 
its  own  way,  will  imperil  no  one's  living  or  property, 
may  be  begun  at  any  time  and  almost  anywhere. 
How  long  will  the  people  of  California  continue  to  be 
indifferent  to  so  great  an  opportunity  ? 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The   Reclaimed  Government  Lands  in  Nevada. 


To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land  in  Nevada  that  the  Government  is 
digging  a  canal  to  irrigate;  and  what  kind  of  crops 
can  be  grown  on  it  with  irrigation  ?  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  desert  land  with  considerable  alkali;  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  it  rising  in  a  few  years  and 
make  the  land  worthless,  as  I  have  heard  that  it  has 
in  some  places  in  California  '!  Is  the  land  surveyed 
and  opened  for  settlement  now  ?  If  not,  how  soon 
will  it  be,  and  what  will  the  terms  be,  as  I  under- 
stand the  settlers  must  pay  for  the  canal;  also  where 
is  the  land  office  for  that  district;  also  is  there  any 
Government  land  in  California  that  the  Government 
will  bring  irrigation  water  to? — A  Suhscriher, 
Nord,  Cal. 

The  land  in  question  will,  no  doubt,  disclose  alkali  in 
places,  but  that  does  not  retard  irrigation  enterprises 
in  California.  Alkali  has  to  be  met  and  conquered 
when  it  appears.  We  give  in  this  issue  the  way  it  is 
being  done  in  Utah.  In  the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press  of 
October  17  and  24,  19Q3,  is  given  an  account  of  sim- 
ilar work  in  California. 

When  the  land  in  question  will  be  available  and  the 
way  in  which  it  will  be  secured  is  given  quite  fully  in 
the  following  statement  prepared  under  direction  of 
A.  L.  Fellows,  district  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  : 

The  lands  immediately  commanded  by  and  proposed 
to  be  irrigated  from  the  canal  under  construction  by 
the  Government  in  Nevada  comprise,  it  is  estimated, 
approximately  215,000  acres,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wadsworth  and  in  Carson  Sink  valley.  They  in- 
clude parts  of  Lyon.  Storey,  Washoe  and  Churchill 
counties. 

Of  these  lands  about  7(1,000  acres,  including  rail- 
road land,  are  i  ow  in  private  ownership  and  partially 
under  cultivation;  some  20,000  acres  are  embraced 
in  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  reservation,  and  the  re- 
maining 126,000  acres  belong  to  the  public  domain. 

Of  the  public  lands  about  85,000  acres  are  now 
open  to  entry  under  the  homestead  law.  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ofTTunc  17.  I!t(l2, 
known  as  "the  national  irrigation  law."  By  this 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to 
limit  the  area  of  land  to  which  any  homesteader  can 
acquire  title  to  such  acreage — not  less  than  forty  nor 
more  than  Kid  acres — as  will  in  his  judgment,  when 
thoroughly  and  carefully  tilled  under  irrigation,  sup- 
port a  family  in  comfort. 

Price  Not  Yet  Fixed. — The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  fix  the  price  per  acre  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  water  will  be  supplied  for 
the  irrigation  of  these  lands. 

Filings  for  these  lands  will  be  received  at  any  time 
at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Carson  City,  New, 
on  payment  of  the  usual  homestead  filing  fee. 

Actual  and  continuous  residence  on  the  land  is  re- 
quired and  title  cannot  be  gotten  until  all  payments 
for  water  have  been  made. 

Homesteaders  must  take  water  from  the  Govern- 
ment irrigation  system,  and  before  acquiring  title 
must  have  at  least  half  of  their  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  limit  of  the  homestead  entry  has  not  yet 
been  fixed.  Neither  the  charge  for  water  nor  the 
terms  of  payment  and  conditions  on  which  it  will  be 
furnished  have  yet  been  fixed.  The  lands  have  not 
yet  been  classified,  nor  have  the  exact  tracts  which 
will  be  irrigated  been  determined.  The  branch  or 
lateral  canals  have  not  yet  been  located. 

Will  Divide  Lands. — The  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior has  ordered  that  so  soon  as  practicable  all  of  the 
public  lands  shall  be  subdivided  into  homestead  or 
farm  tracts,  any  one  of  which  can  be  entered  by  a 
qualified  homesteader.  In  making  such  subdivision 
the  engineers  will  be  guided  solely  by  the  character 
of  soil  and  the  topography,  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  included  in  each  homestead,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  prescribed  amount  of  irrigable  land  of  aver- 
age quality,  and  lying  suitably  for  both  irrigation  and 
drainage  with  reference  to  the  ditches  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Only  the  main  canal  from  the  Truckee  river  to  the 
Carson  river  is  now  under  construction.  Water  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  land  will  be  available  in  the 
spring  of  1!K)5,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  will  have 
to  wait  till  l!MHi  or  1!»07  before  water  will  reach  it. 
Until  water  is  at  hand  for  its  irrigation  no  one  can 
make  a  living  upon  these  lands;  but  those  filing  in 
advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  water  will  not  on  that 
account  be  excused  from  residing  thereon.  Actual 
bona  fide  residence  is  required. 
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Turkey  Raising  on  a  Large  Scale  in  Oregon. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Miller  of  Oregon  prepares  for  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  an  account  of  rational  methods 
with  turkeys,  which  will  interest  California  readers: 
Last  year  I  decided  to  raise  200  turkeys,  and  early 
in  spring  began  making  preparations  to  that  end.  I 
secured  twenty  nice  large  turkey  hens  and  two  gob- 
blers to  start  with.  We  have  an  old  garden  inclosed 
with  a  picket  fence.  It  is  about  100  yards  square, 
and  there  are  several  rows  of  gooseberry,  blackberry 
and  currant  bushes  growing  there.  Among  the 
bushes  I  placed  twenty  boxes,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
turkey  hen  and  give  room  for  her  nest.  The  latter 
part  of  February  I  began  to  feed  the  turkeys  here, 
and  got  them  accustomed  to  going  into  the  garden. 

Long  before  laying  time  their  wings  were  all 
clipped.  Early  in  the  morning  I  would  call  them  all 
into  the  garden,  feed  them  and  shut  them  in  until 
nearly  night,  when  I  would  let  them  go  out  to  their 
accustomed  nesting  place.  I  gave  them  plenty  of 
gravel,  ashes,  charcoal  and  burned  bones,  pure  water, 
and  fed  them  grain  and  scraps  from  the  table,  also 
clabber  cheese.  They  soon  began  to  spy  out  the 
nests.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would  lay  in  the  same 
box,  but  I  let  them  lay  as  they  pleased,  gathering 
the  eggs  each  evening,  and  leaving  two  or  three 
chicken  eggs,  slightly  covered  with  straw,  for  nest 
eggs.    By  this  means  I  secured  320  eggs. 

Set  Each  Hen  in  a  Box. — As  the  hens  began  to 
sit,  I  would  take  a  box,  put  about  4  inches  of  dry  sand 
on  the  floor,  then  a  large  armful  of  clean  oat  straw, 
put  in  two  or  three  chicken  eggs,  place  the  sitting 
hen  in  and  shut  the  door.  I  left  her  there  till  next 
day,  and  then  I  let  her  out,  but  watched  that  she 
went  back  to  the  same  nest.  When  I  had  eight  hens 
sitting  good  I  put  eggs  under  them  the  same  day,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  had  six  more  to  set.  After  a  week 
or  so  I  had  nineteen  hens  sitting  on  seventeen  eggs 
each. 

It  required  great  vigilance  to  manage  them  so  that 
each  hen  would  return  to  her  own  box  when  let  out 
to  eat.  As  the  boxes  all  had  doors,  I  kept  the  hens 
shut  up  where  there  were  two  nests  close  together, 
and  did  not  let  them  out  until  my  morning's  work  was 
all  done,  so  that  I  would  have  time  to  see  that  no  two 
hens  took  the  same  nest. 

The  eggs  hatched  remarkably  well.  I  did  not  bother 
the  hen  until  I  was  sure  she  had  ample  time  to  hatch 
out  all  the  fertile  eggs.  I  then  removed  her,  took 
out  all  the  shells  and  bad  eggs,  set  her  on  the  ground 
and  let  her  go  back  into  the  box  herself.  I  let  her 
stay  there  until  she  came  out  of  her  own  accord, 
bringing  the  little  ones  with  her.  Some  hatched 
nearly  every  egg.  One  that  had  eighteen  eggs 
brought  out  seventeen  turks.  When  about  twenty- 
four  hours  old  I  fed  them  light  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk,  that  had  been  scalded  and  let  get  cold.  As  I 
had  over  275  little  turkeys  to  feed,  my  days  were 
spent  in  baking  light  bread  and  keeping  milk  ready 
to  feed  them.  I  sometimes  went  to  bed  very  tired 
at  night,  but  lost  not  a  single  turkey  from  cholera 
or  other  diseases  prevalent  among  turkeys  fed  on 
raw  feed. 

Give  Natural  Conditions. — Following  nature's 
plan  as  nearly  as  possible,  I  placed  them  in  the  sheep 
lot,  inclosed  with  a  picket  fence.  It  is  about  \  mile 
square,  and  in  the  spring  the  grass  is  full  of  small 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  Each  evening  I 
drove  them  home,  and  put  each  hen  with  about  the 
same  number  of  turkeys  in  a  box.  I  had  previously 
taken  away  five  hens  and  shut  them  up,  leaving  four- 
teen hens  with  the  turkeys.  Every  few  days  I  threw 
a  little  sulphur  on  the  straw  in  the  roosting  boxes, 
set  fire  to  it,  closed  the  box  and  let  it  remain  so  for 
an  hour  or  two,  after  which  fumigation  I  raked  out 
the  box,  and  put  in  fresh,  sweet  straw,  with  insect 
powder  scattered  around.  I  had  no  trouble  from  lice 
or  disease. 

Herding. — When  school  closed,  the  last  of  June, 
my  little  boy  of  thirteen  years  took  charge  of  the 
band,  herded  them  to  the  best  grasshoppers  and 
awav  from  the  grain  fields.  As  one  or  two  neighbors 
a  mile  distant  also  had  turkeys,  we  decided  to  mark 
ours  in  July,  so  driving  them  into  the  big  barn,  we 
caught  each  one,  and  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 
"dewlapped"  them;  also  put  a  red  mark  on  each 
left  wing.  In  this  way  we  could  tell  them  if  they  got 
into  a  stray  flock.  When  we  marked  them  we  had 
246,  hawks  having  caught  some.  One  old  hen  stole 
away  and  went  to  sitting,  ten  or  more  turkeys  got 
with  her,  stayed  out  and  most  of  them  were  killed. 

Results. — We  fed  them  but  little  each  night  and 
morning  until  three  weeks  before  Thanksgiving,  when 
we  began  to  feed  them  all  the  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
they  would  eat.  We  killed  and  dressed  them,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  said  that  they  were 
the  nicest  turkeys  brought  to  market.  I  received 
17  cents  per  pound  clear.  All  told,  including  the 
thirty  kept  for  another  year,  I  raised  over  $400 


worth.  The  only  money  paid  out  for  hired  help  was 
$25  to  my  little  boy  for  herding  the  turkeys.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  still  greater  success  this  year,  as 
I  have  a  larger  stock  to  raise  from,  and  have  gained 
in  health,  spirits  and  experience. 


A  Test  of  Breeds — Light  Brahmas  and  Leghorns. 


To  the  Editor:— The  following  account  of  an  ex- 
periment with  Light  Brahmas  and  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  those  of  your 
readers  who,  like  myself,  endeavor  to  supply  the 
domestic  table  with  fresh  eggs  and  poultry  in  such 
quantity  as  limited  space  and  means  afford. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  in  poultry  raising, 
on  a  small  scale,  for  over  twelve  years,  and  during 
that  time  has  endeavored  to  decide  what  breed  or 
breeds  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  egg 
and  meat  varieties,  mainly  for  his  own  use.  The 
heavier  birds— Cochins,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Light  Brahmas — have  been  bred  for  table  fowls 
and  sitters,  while  the  White  Leghorn  has  been  the 
only  one  relied  upon  exclusively  for  eggs. 

To  place  the  experiment  clearly  before  your  read- 
ers a  description  of  the  plant  and  space  afforded  the 
flocks  is  necessary,  that  comparison  may  be  made 
with  other  methods  as  individual  taste  and  means 
may  suggest,  the  only  object  here  being  to  give  an 
accurate  and  precise  account  of  an  eight  months  ex- 
perience, with  a  certain  number  of  fowls,  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

There  are  two  houses  in  which  the  fowls  roost,  8x8 
feet,  with  an  enclosed  yard  attached  to  each,  about 
16x24  feet.  This  is  somewhat  limited  space  if  the  fowls 
were  confined  entirely  to  it,  but  each  flock  has  access 
half  a  day  to  an  enclosed  lot  150x140  feet,  with  an 
additional  run  in  an  orchard,  75x140  feet,  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  These  spaces  afford  green  feed 
for  at  least  six  months  and  whatever  deficiency  there 
may  be  in  this  article  of  diet  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  is  made  up  by  scraps  from  the  kitchen,  and 
other  sources — sufficient  to  keep  the  stock  in  healthy 
condition. 

The  houses  are  whitewashed  inside,  and  have  mov- 
able perches  and  egg  boxes,  the  former  being  thrown 
out  every  day,  and  the  latter  at  night.  The  drop- 
pings are  removed  daily.  Tobacco  stems  are  used  in 
the  egg  boxes,  with  clean  straw  or  grass;  and  suf- 
ficient dusting  places  are  provided  to  accommodate 
all  the  fowls. 

On  January  1,  1902,  there  were  twenty-one  White 
Leghorn  hens  and  pullets,  and  the  same  number  of 
Light  Brahmas.  The  White  Leghorns  were  a  good 
average  stock,  the  males  having  scored  92|  to  94, 
while  the  hens  were  selected,  from  year  to  year,  with 
a  view  to  general  improvement.  They  were  all  pure 
bred,  but  not  fancy,  exhibition  birds. 

The  Brahmas  were  originally  bred  from  a  flock  of 
good  layers,  and  had  been  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  first-class  stock  in  California  and  an  imported 
male  bird  which  scored  ninety-two. 

Both  flocks  were  in  good,  healthy  condition,  and 
remained  so  during  the  whole  period  of  this  experi- 
ment. They  were  fed  early  in  the  morning  chiefly  on 
a  warm  mixture  of  bran,  ground  barley,  vegetable 
and  meat  scraps,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  blood 
meal,  meat,  and  bone  meal;  and  in  the  evening,  an 
hour  or  so  before  dark,  on  whole  grain,  chiefly  wheat. 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  experiment,  showing 
the  monthly  production  of  eggs  in  each  flock  : 


Light  White 

1002.                                                             Brahma.  Leghorn, 

January                                                           232  105 

February                                                                  208  205 

March                                                                    ...    255  258 

April                                                                       271  260 

May                                                                     249  198 

June                                                                       181  192 

July                                                                         210  224 

August                                                                    160  148 

Totals  1,766  1.588 


This  experiment  is  of  wide  application,  some  of  the 
suggestive  points  being: 

1.  As  fifteen  of  the  Brahmas  were  engaged  in 
hatching  and  raising  broods  for  at  least  two  months 
each,  during  this  period,  the  above  result  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Brahmas  laying  1766  eggs  in  a  little  over 
six  and  one-half  months,  as  against  the  Leghorns' 
1588  in  eight  months. 

2.  Two  Light  Brahma  eggs  equal  in  weight  three 
White  Leghorn  eggs. 

3.  As  a  table  fowl  the  heavier  breed  is  about  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  lighter  one. 

I  have  continued  the  experiment  since  this  test 
was  made,  with  practically  the  same  result,  and  at 
present  have  sixteen  hens  of  each  variety,  in  sepa- 
rate Hocks,  to  further  demonstrate  the  utility 
features  of  each.  C.  B.  Foot. 

1002  East  23rd  St.,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 

This  is  exceedingly  interesting.  We  have  indulged 
in  Light  Brahmas  in  a  home  flock,  but  with  less 
satisfaction.  The  laying  was  less  satisfactory,  per- 
haps because  we  allowed  the  hens  to  get  too  fat, 
which  was  our  fault.  But  we  were  most  disgusted 
with  the  chick  raising  because  the  mothers  put  in  so 
much  time  dancing  on  the  chickens  which  flattenpd 
them  out  like  pancakes,  and  that  we  supposed  was  the 
fault  of  the  hens.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  more 
comparative  tests. — Ed. 


THE  RANGE. 


Cattle  Ranges  of  the  San  Diego  Mountains. 


By  Mh,  Archibald  CAMPBELL  in  the  San  Die^o  Union. 

The  mountain  cattle  belt  of  San  Diego  county  was 
settled  about  as  early  as  the  city  of  San  Diego,  from 
the  eastern  side,  overland  from  Texas.  Since  then  it 
has  prospered  and  thrived  wonderfully.  The  lands 
there  are  mostly  wet  evergreen  valleys,  surrounded 
by  rocky  brushy  hills,  and  there  are  no  richer  lands 
in  the  United  States  that  produce  so  much  grass  to 
the  acre  than  our  mountain  valleys.  The  dryest 
years  on  the  coast  do  not  much  affect  them.  The 
principal  grasses  are  wire  grass,  with  other  fine 
grasses  and  the  clovers,  including  sweed,  redtop  and 
bee  clover,  the  best  of  which  grows  breast  high  to  a 
horse.  Alfilaria  covers  the  slopes,  along  with  lots 
of  annual  and  perennial  grasses  and  plants  that  pro- 
duce the  finest  kind  of  stock  feed,  and  the  flowers  of 
all  produce  the  honey  in  this  county,  so  much  prized 
everywhere  it  is  known. 

Herefords. — The  predominating  breed  with  us  is 
the  Hereford,  and  that  breed  has  put  its  mark 
strongly  (the  white  face  and  the  red  bodies)  on  all 
our  herds.  But  it  is  not  the  breed  that  tells,  it's  the 
feed,  and  on  a  poor  range  in  a  few  years  a  band  of 
thoroughbreds  would  become  scrubs.  We  prefer 
the  Herefords  on  account  of  their  hardiness.  They 
are  great  rustlers,  and  at  two  years  old  the  steers 
will  average  1000  pounds  on  foot.  The  high  mountain 
ranges  among  the  timber  are  the  summer  ranges 
from  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Then  they  are  moved  to  lower,  warmer  regions 
and  to  the  desert  till  winter  and  spring  are  over. 

On  the  mountain  ranges  by  May  the  grass  has  at- 
tained its  full  growth  and  is  perfection  to  fatten.  By 
moving  our  stock  so,  we  never  run  out  our  ranges, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  ravages  of  the  grasshop- 
pers for  the  past  few  years  the  ranges  would  be  as 
good  if  not  better  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  when  cattle  came  in  first.  Previous  to  that 
Indians  had  control  and  the  timber  of  the  mountains 
showed  badly  the  signs  of  their  destructive  work  in 
fire  setting.  It  was  all  like  a  thousand  year  old 
forest  with  burnt  trunks  and  no  young  timber.  Since 
about  eighteen  years  the  young  forest  has  made  won- 
derful growth — from  50  to  100  young  trees  to  the  one 
old  one.  The  forests  and  the  brush  and  rough  high 
peaks  are  the  shelter  that  cattle  flee  to  in  a  storm. 

From  Julian  south  to  the  Mexican  line  our  beef  is 
sold  in  the  San  Diego  market,  while  lhat  north  of 
Julian,  including  San  Felipe,  Ballena,  Santa  Ysabel, 
Mesa  Grande,  Palomar  and  Warner's  Ranch,  goes 
principally  to  the  Los  Angeles  butchers.  Both  mar- 
kets pay  the  same  figures  and  have  been  for  some 
years  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  higher  than  San 
Francisco  figures  for  beef. 

Favors  the  Shorthorns. — The  Santa  Margarita, 
the  big  O'Neil  cattle  range,  as  big  as  a  good  county 
itself,  raises  the  Durham  breed,  and  on  that  easy, 
gently  sloping,  many  valleyed  range,  that  easy- 
going, inclined-to-be-lazy  breed,  grow  to  perfection, 
and  at  three  years  old  beat  our  Herefords  in  weight. 
They  go  into  the  Los  Angeles  market  also.  On  the 
adjoining  range  of  Marcus  Foster  comes  the  earliest 
beef  on  our  markets  here,  and  after  them  come  the 
lower  mountain  beef,  to  finish  up  later  with  the  high 
mountain  beef.  Then  comes  Arizona  beef  to  fill  up 
the  gap.  Our  county  would  more  than  supply  itself, 
but  till  more  alfalfa,  etc.,  is  raised  by  irrigation  we 
cannot  yet  hold  our  own  into  the  winter  months. 
That  is  the  chance  for  the  Imperial  country,  and  at 
much  better  figures.  That  trade  Arizona  is  now 
doing,  but  in  a  few  more  years  Imperial  will  no  doubt 
have  it. 

Our  mountain  cattle  are  particularly  free  from  ail 
diseases.  I  suppose  twsts  would  cover  all  losses  from 
disease  yearly!  There  are  none  of  us  who  stock  our 
ranges  within  50%  of  what  they  would  carry  in  a 
moderately  good  year,  and  therefore  losses  are  small 
through  having  thin  cattle  in  winter.  Our  mountain 
summer  ranges  in  ordinary  wet  years  get  covered 
from  three  to  four  months  with  a  covering  of  4  to  6 
feet  of  snow.  The  time  when  the  rivers  come  down 
in  flood  to  the  coast  is  when  the  big  snow  there  g*ets 
3  to  4  inches  of  warm  rain  and  both  come  down  to  the 
coast  in  a  flood.  Under  that  warm  blanket  of  snow 
the  grasses  and  the  clovers  grow  and  root  and  in  a 
month  after  the  water  is  over  most  of  the  big  growth 
is  accomplished.  Snow  leaves  the  ground  open  and 
does  not,  like  heavy  rains,  put  a  hard  face  on  the 
soils,  therefore  we  like  to  9ee  a  good  heavy  snowy 
year. 

The  San  Diego  county  cattle  industry  to-day  takes 
rank  as  the  safest,  least  liable  to  lose  and  sure  pay- 
ing of  anything  we  have.  Of  course  we  can't  com- 
pare with  those  of  Rockefeller  or  Morgan,  but  call  it 
the  next  best. 


Twelve  hundred  head  of  horses  at  Bowles  Mead- 
ows in  Modoc  county  are  surrounded  by  the  deepest 
snow  ever  known  there,  and  will  likely  perish  unless 
there  is  an  early  thaw. — News. 
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Fresno. 

Pump  Irrigation.— News:  Mr.  C.  C. 
Snyder,  of  Selma,  says  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  his  pumping  plant,  operated  v  here 
he  can  secure  water  from  a  good  irrigat- 
ing canal  furnishing  all  the  water  desired  up 
to  about  August  1  for  seventy-five  cents 
an  acre.  He  finds  the  pumping  proposi- 
tion much  bettor  than  the  ditch,  for  the 
reason  he  secures  water  when  wanted, 
without  any  seeds  from  Johnson  grass, 
Bermuda  grass  or  noxious  weeds.  He  ir- 
rigates on  an  average  eight  acres  per  day 
of  ten  hours  at  an  expense  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  day  for  crude  oil  used  for  a  Hi 
H.  P.  Economist  gas  engine.  He  has  a 
0-inch  centrifugal  Krogh  pump,  raising 
the  water  35  feet,  pumping  00,000  gallons 
of  water  per  hour.  The  total  cost  of  his 
plant,  including  well,  was  $1400.  More 
than  twenty  pumping  plants  are  operated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Selma,  all  of  which,  it  is 
stated,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Kings. 

Blooming  Treks.— Hanford  Sentinel, 
March  3:  The  orchards  of  Kings  county 
have  put  on  their  dress  of  beauty,  and 
the  blooms  make  some  of  them  resemble 
a  forest  in  a  snow  storm.  The  grass  and 
feed  are  growing  like  everything,  and  all 
spring  is  smiling  here  now. 

Mendocino. 

Cattle  From  the  South.— Ukiah 
Dispatch-Democrat:  A  trainload  of  three- 
year-old  cattle,  475  in  number,  consigned 
to  the  Western  Stock  Co.,  was  unloaded 
at  Willits  a  few  days  ago  and  they  were 
driven  to  the  General  Dickinson  range 
near  Laytonville.  They  were  purchased 
in  Tulare  county,  the  price  paid  being 
$22  a  head  delivered  at  Willits.  We  are 
informed  that  many  of  the  cattle  were  in 
fairly  good  order,  notwithstanding  the 
drouth  in  some  of  the  southern  counties. 
This  shipment  makes  between  800  and 
900  head  of  cattle  now  on  the  ranch. 
Placer. 

Prize  Oranges. — Auburn  Republican: 
Considerable  enthusiasm  is  being  ex- 
pressed over  the  Navel  orange  exhibit  for 
the  World's  Fair  supplied  by  J.  Parker 
Whitney  from  his  extensive  orchard  near 
Kocklin.  All  who  have  seen  the  fruit 
since  being  "processed"  and  jarred  are 
confident  that  it  will  be  a  loading  prize 
winner.  Those  Navel  oranges,  selected 
especially  for  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  are  per- 
fect in  all  respects.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  weighed  two  pounds  each  and 
measured  17  inches  in  circumference. 
One  cluster  of  five  oranges  weighed  nearly 
six  pounds. 

Riverside. 

Cornichon  Grape  Cuttings. — En- 
terprise :  B.  B.  Barney  has  great  faith  in 
the  Cornichon  grape.  Mr.  Barney  cleared 
$700  from  a  two  years'  setting  of  nine 
acres  last  year  and  thinks  they  are  vastly 
more  profitable  than  oranges.  E.  A. 
Chase  secured  500  cuttings  of  this  grape 
from  Mr.  Barney  which  he  intends  plant- 
ing on  the  arroyos  out  in  his  section. 

Fruit  and  Bloom.— Senor  Jose  Jen- 
sen, of  West  Riverside,  has  left  a  curios- 
ity with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  form  of  a  limb  from  a  peach  tree 
which  contains  last  year's  fruit  and  this 
year's  bloom.  Evidently  Senor  Jensen 
failed  to  pick  all  the  fruit  last  year  and  it 
dried  on  the  tree.  Some  of  the  peaches 
have  a  decidedly  fresh  appearance  and  at 
a  distance  might  be  taken  for  this  year's 
crop. 

Seven  Cuttings.— B.  R.  Smith,  who 
owns  an  alfalfa  ranch  out  West  Riverside 
way,  has  left  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce a  bale  of  alfalfa  hay,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  seventh  cutting  in  one  year. 
The  actual  weight  of  the  crop  for  the 
year  1903.  ten  tons,  was  1600  pounds  to 
the  acre.  In  order  to  bo  able  to  reap  such 
benefits,  Mr.  Smith  is  only  required  to 
pay  50  cents  per  acre  per  yoar  for  irriga- 
tion. 

San  Bernardino. 

Rushing  Shipments.— Times-Index  : 
Ninety-five  carloads  of  oranges  went  over 
the  hill  last  night.  Previously  the  long- 
est train  of  fruit  going  East  this  season 
was  made  up  of  sixty-five  cars.  To-day 
switchmen  were  busy  getting  another 
large  number  of  cars  ready  for  loading 
this  evening. 

San  Diego. 

Honey.— Union:  Carefully  prepared 
statistics  on  the  honey  crop  show  that 
there  were  produced  for  the  season  of 
1903-04  in  southern  California  approxi- 
mately 200  carloads,  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
of  extracted  and  fifteen  carloads  of  comb 
honey.  The  bulk  of  this  was  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  about  5  cents  per  pound 
for  extracted  and  11]  cents  for  comb. 
There  remains  in  producers'  hands  at 
present  about  sixty-five  carloads  of  ex- 
tracted and  five  carloads  of  comb.  A 
prominent  broker  says:  "The  deman'l 
from  Eastern  sources  was  very  disap- 


pointing this  year,  as  there  were  large 
crops  of  honey  in  most  of  the  honey-pro- 
ducing sections.  At  the  present  time  the 
imported  honey  from  Cum  and  Jamaica 
seems  to  have  the  field,  these  goods  being 
laid  down  in  New  York  at  57(ii(50c  per  gal- 
lon of  twelve  pounds  net,  duty  paid — 
equivalent  to  4i{(n  5c  per  pound.  The  duty 
is  20c  per  gallon.  As  to  the  outlook  for 
this  coming  season,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble at  the  present  timo  to  tell  anything 
about  it.  Good,  copious  rains  aro  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  begin  with;  but,  even 
if  we  have  these,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  will  have  a  large  honey  crop,  as  the 
quantity  produced  is  governed  almost  en- 
tirely by  climatic  conditions  and  atmos- 
pheric influences  that  prevail  at  the  time 
the  bees  are  making,  or  should  be  mak- 
ing, honey." 

Orange  Returns.  —  Union:  Charles 
R.  Ried  of  Orange  Glenn  is  making  a  ship- 
ment of  oranges  to  Pittsburg.  These 
oranges  are  the  Riverside  Washington 
Navel,  and  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
best-flavored  oranges  shipped  from  the 
valley  this  season.  Mr.  Ried  has  also 
shipped  three  cars  of  the  Thompson  Im- 
proved Seedless  to  Pittsburg  and  which 
brought  the  following  prices:  $3.10  per 
box  of  17ti:  $3.70  per  box  of  120  and  $3.70 
per  box  of  150. 

San  Joaquin. 

Palace  for  Poultry.  —  Stockton 
Mail :  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  which 
imported  a  Potaluma  chicken  raiser  to  at- 
tend to  the  poultry  at  the  county  hospital 
and  then  imported  Petaluma  chickens,  is 
having  an  elaborate  house  built  at  the  in- 
stitution where  the  fowls  have  their  hab- 
itat. The  house  is  to  be  quite  an  affair — 
better  than  many  of  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital  ever  enjoyed.  It  has  already 
cost  $850,  it  is  said,  and  the  expense  will 
run  up  to  $1000  or  over  before  the  edifice 
is  completed.  It  is  to  be  provided  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences,  including 
electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  etc. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Pigeon  Raising.  —  Tribune :  F.  L. 
Smith  is  arranging  to  engage  extensively 
in  the  pigeon  business.  Mr.  Smith  is  put- 
ting up  a  building  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date 992  nests  and  is  making  preparation 
to  have  thoroughbred  birds  for  all  of 
them  within  a  year.  Four  dozen  pairs  of 
homer  pigeons  have  been  ordered.  Tho 
building  is  20x48  feet  and  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  birds  inside,  as  they  cannot  be 
safely  allowed  to  fly. 

Santa  Clara. 

Not  Wasting  Land. — A  Morgan  Hill 
man  has  a  whole  ranch  on  one  small  vil- 
lage lot.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  he 
has  a  chicken  yard,  grape  vines  enough 
to  raise  a  thousand  pounds  of  grapes,  four 
apple  trees,  a  fig  tree,  an  apricot  tree,  and 
a  garden  in  which  he  has  beets,  onions, 
lettuce,  two  kinds  of  salad  stuff,  alfalfa, 
barley,  flowers,  an  acacia  tree,  etc. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Strawherry  Fields.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  Quite  a  large  acreage  of 
land  in  Pajaro  valley  will  be  devoted  to 
strawberries  this  season.  The  work  of 
planting  is  still  under  way  and  some  grow- 
ers have  not  begun  to  put  out  their  new 
vines.  Many  of  tho  old  and  poorly  bear- 
ing vines  will  bo  plowed  up  and  the  new 
acreage  will  probably  not  more  than  offset 
such  acreage.  Last  season  Pajaro  valley 
produced  the  largest  strawberry  crop  in 
its  history,  550  carloads  being  forwarded 
to  market.  If  conditions  prove  favorable 
this  season  that  record  may  be  beaten. 

Sonoma. 

Berry  Growers.— Sebastopol  Times: 
A  meeting  of  tho  Sonoma  County  Berry 
Growers'  Association  was  held  in  Walker's 
hall  Saturday,  President  Will.  Hotle  and 
Secretary  W.  Y.  Walker  being  at  their 
desks.  The  berry  question  was  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  five  new  members 
taken  in.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  all  berry  growers  not  now 
members  of  the  Association,  with  a  view 
to  inducing  them  to  join  the  ranks.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  berry  growers 
that  blackberries  should  bring  at  least 
$50  per  ton  this  year.  They  contend  that 
there  will  not  be  any  more  profit  in  $50 
this  year  than  there  was  in  $45  last  year, 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  crop.  While 
it  is  true  that  many  acres  havo  been  set 
out  in  berries  during  the  past  year,  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  a  vast  acreage  has  been 
bereft  of  old  vines. 

SI  :tnislaUN. 

Surprising  Growth.— Newman  In- 
dex: The  growth  of  the  grain  on  the 
farms  above  the  canal  during  the  past 
week  or  two  has  been  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  every  one  who  has  visited  that 
section.  The  fears  of  serious  damage  from 
the  lack  of  rain  are  now  said  by  the  most 
experienced  observers  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely without  foundation,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  grain  presents  an  appearance  that  can 
hardly  be  improved  on  at  this  date. 
Sutter. 

Great  Peach  Crop  in  Sight.— Inde- 


pendent: In  conversation  with  several  of 
the  orchardists  we  were  told  that  there 
were  never  better  prospects  for  a  largo 
peach  crop  than  appear  this  year  at  this 
time.  Frosts  and  unfavorable  late  spring 
weather,  of  course,  can  blight  the  fruit, 
but  so  far  the  season  has  been  all  tho  fruit 
growers  could  desire.  Apricots  show  up 
well  at  this  time,  with  a  heavy  set  of 
blossoms.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  as  to 
prunes  and  pears. 

Portable  Brush  Burner.  —  Yuba 
City  Farmer:  At  the  Rancho  Sutter 
vineyard,  near  Yuba  City,  Mr.  Stabler 
has  in  operation  a  portable  brush  burner. 
The  machine  consists  of  an  iron  box  on 
wheels,  into  which  the  grape  trimmings 
are  thrown  and  burned.  This  saves  han- 
dling the  brush  several  times  and  pro- 
tects the  vines  also  from  the  heat.  The 
ashes  drop  through  the  grates  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  and  are  scattered  over  the 
vineyard,  acting  as  a  fertilizer.  This  sys- 
tem is  said  to  be  a  great  saving  over  the 
old  way  of  hauling  the  brush  up  in  heaps 
and  burning  it. 

Tehama. 

Small  Loss  of  Lambs.— Red  Bluff 
News:  Lambing  is  now  in  progress  among 
the  Bell  &  Moore  sheep  on  the  Gallatin 
ranch,  and  the  young  lambs  are  coming 
at  the  rate  of  about  300  a  day.  The  sheep 
are  scattered  in  small  flocks  and  they 
have  had  good  shelter  from  the  chapar- 
ral bushes  along  the  creek  banks  and 
ravines,  and  so  far  the  loss,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stormy  weather,  has  been  very 
light — not  more  than  about  fifty  lambs  ail 
told.  The  old  sheep  have  weathered  the 
storm  exceedingly  well. 

Hard  on  Horses. — Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause:    Hay  has  become  so  scarce  in  and 


ahout  Red  Bluff  that  it  has  to  be  shipped 
hero  by  carload  lots  from  outside  places. 
Tho  price  has  gone  up  till  it  sells  for 
ahout  $20  pei1  ton. 

Tulare. 

Country  Looking  Fine.  —  Visalia 
Delta,  March  3:  Tax  Collector  Fowel  re- 
turned yesterday  from  Dinuba.  He  says 
that  since  tho  late  rains  tho  country  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  has  put 
on  a  decided  coat  of  green,  and  that  feed 
is  doing  remarkably  well.  Alfalfa  is  mak- 
ing a  fine  growth  and  stock  aro  doing  well. 

Feeding  Corn  to  Sheep.  —  Frank 
Kirby,  the  manager  of  the  handling  of 
McDermott's  cattle  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  says  that  the  stock  is  looking 
fairly  well,  although  to  tho  500  or  000  head 
he  has  fed  about  050  tons  of  tine  hay.  He 
also  says  that  he  is  now  feeding  corn  to 
loco  head  of  mutton  sheep,  and  that  it 
cost  just  about  $30  per  day  to  do  so. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'3 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Sptedj  tnd  Positite  Can 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tskei 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  prodtice  scar  or  tilemwh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranto.  1  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI .50  per  bottle.    8,-ld  by  druggists,  01 
tent  by  express,  char_.-s  t.-  "«l,  with  full  direction* 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCB-WtLLIAnlS  CO.,  Cleveland  ft 


"UNION"  ENGINES. 


r<DT  OPPO- 
^  site  shows  a 
"Union  "3  H.  P. 
station  ary  en- 
gine,  fitted  to 
run  on  distillate, 
benzine  or  gaso- 
line. 


S~\  U  R    E  X 

gines  are 
the  result  of 
ninoteen  years' 
experience. 


OVER  4  5  00 
"Union  " 
engines  in  use  all 
over  the  world. 


i<TTN  ION" 
^  engines 
range  in  size 
from  2  to  300 
H.  P.,  in  actual 
use. 


SEND  FOR 
catalogue, 
stating  require- 
ments. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co., 


250  First  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


dant  proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  ami  12  I-       -  -  - 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  10,  13  and  19  f~' 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In   capacity  I 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead :  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed.  ■ 
Our  absolute  ffuarantee  goes  irilh  every  machine.  Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FEANCISCO.  \  \  B»tabiuh*d 
 "Modern  »H«pe  M«lhod«"  10  etnlt,  coin  »r  •immp: 


Doseasvi„90ME  or  TWO  HIENAtih„eyffit9ep"Mn 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 

more,  and  increases  capacity  33}^  Jo. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  int 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


HOLSTEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Pairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HULSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY, 


READ  my  advertisement  on  this  page.    Willis  S. 
Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN S — Our  famous  laying  and 
show  strain,  $2  for  12  eggs;  average  fertility 
guaranteed;  express  paid  on  two  settings  to  one 
address.   Carman  Bros  ,  Eccles,  Cal. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Farmers' fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


C.  It.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorc?»  ^tite  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE, 


J.  L.  BOUKLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.    Stock  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor  57856,  a  prizewinner  1903  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES, 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   T"»       It  f  f» 
turer  and  Dealer  Poultry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  One 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


FIFTY  HEAD 


PURE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


/\X  AUCTION. 

Twenty-four  Bulls,  coming  two  years;  twenty-six 
Heifers,  two  and  three  years  old  (Heifers  bred  to  imp. 
Master  Walton,  159.856). 

Property  of  Walnut  Grove  Herd  Shorthorns,  Brooklield, 
Mo.;  Sam  J.  Maddox,  Prop. 

Sale  takes  place  at  11  A.  M., 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  6th,  1904, 

At  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.'S  SALESYARD, 

1732  Market  street,  corner  Van  Ness,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  for  catalogues. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 


Pasteur  Vaccine  Co 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's?  Poultry"  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  — >  /WflNUFflCTURED    BV  I—  1 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

IRRIGATION  PUriPS. 

DEEP  WELL  PUHPS. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.   We  supply  just  what  you  want  in  the  Pumping  line. 

UIDITp  IIO  stating  how  many  gallons  per  minute  you  wish  to  pump.  What  the  source  of  supply  is 
WW  111  I  b  UU)  —river,  dug  or  bored  wells.  How  near  the  water  the  pump  can  be  placed,  and  how  high 
above  the  pump  you  wish  to  raise  the  water.  If  from  a  dug  well,  give  size  and  depth  of  it,  and  number  of 
bored  wells  in  same;  give  diameter  and  depth  of  bored  wells,  and  distance  between  centers;  also  distance 
from  sides  of  pit.  How  far  above  the  ground  you  will  discharge  the  water.  What  kind  of  power  you  will 
use.  If  you  have  power  already,  describe,  giving  speed  and  size  of  driving  wheel. 
Send  for  detailed  information  to 

G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  CO.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BLACK  MIN0RCAS. 

Eggs  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00 
per  100.  GEO.  M.  LAYSON, 

West  Berkeley  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 

ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

NO   GAS  TO  KILL 

Very  little  lamp  gas  in  an  incubator  eprpr  chamber  often 
kills  every  germ.   No  gas  can  possibly  creep  into  the 

SVRE  HATCH  INCVBATOR 

because  it's  heated  by  ourrustless,  heavy 
copper,  hot  water  circulator.  Don't  waste 
money  and  lose  good  eggs  experiment- 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog,  E  16. 

SEATTLE  PRODUCE  CO. 
Pacific  Coast  AkciiU,  Engene»Ore. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Makers,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA ,    Cf\ L, 


at  Reason- 
able Prices. 

To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Hook.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

YA/m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


(TRADE  MARK  BK'i  ISTEREl) ) 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  31,  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

All  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.       Established  I  868.      We  Guarantee  %  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Sell. 
We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 


IX/IV     RARRrn    RHPk'Q  ARE  NOTED  FOR  THEIR  LAY- 

ivii    DrtnnLU  n^v^rvo  ING  qualities  as  well  as 

THEIR  MARKINGS. 


EGGS: 

General  flock,  50—83;  100— $5. 
Breeding  pens,  15— $3;  50— $6;  100— $10. 


WHITE  MINORCAS  —  The 

Peer  of  White  Leghorns. 

My  flock  contains  several  prize  win- 
ners. 

Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $8—50;  $10—100. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

I  have  won  nine  prizes  the  last  two 

years. 
Eggs,  $1.25—11;  $8—100. 


STOCK  A  MATTER  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 


WILLIS  S.  ROSE, 

Antioch,  Cal.,  Box  R. 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons.  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter 
national,  Chicago,  1903,  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
tour  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 


DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN, 


WAYNE,  DU  PACE  CO., 
ILLINOIS. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


If  I  Should  Die  To-Night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-  place, 
And  doom  that  death  hath  left  it  almost 
fair; 

And,  laying  snow-white  (lowers  against 
my  hair, 

Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  ten- 
derness, 

And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress: 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night ! 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving 

thought, 

Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hands  had 
wrought; 

Some  gentle  word  the  frozon  lips  had  said; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had 
sped; 

The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 
My  hasty  words  would  all  be  put  aside, 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to- 
night! 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once 

more  to  me, 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully. 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance, 
And  soften  in  the  old  familiar  way. 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  uncon- 
scious clay  ? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all  to-night. 

Oh,  friends,  I  pray  to-night, 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold 
brow; 

The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me;  I  am  travel  worn: 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a 
thorn. 

Forgive,  oh  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I 
plead ! 

When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not 
need 

The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 

— Unknown. 


When  Man  Proposes. 


"Do  I  look  perfectly  calm?"  inquired 
Polly,  climbing  into  the  wrong  side  of 
the  sleigh  and  trying  to  tuck  the  lap- 
robe  around  the  dashboard.  "Be- 
cause," she  went  on,  beginning  to  take 
off  her  gloves,  and  then,  as  she  recol- 
lected herself,  nervously  drawing  them 
on  again,  "though  you  might  not  sus- 
pect it,  I'm — a  little — excited.  I've 
just  finished  getting  proposed  to." 

I  gave  the  check  rein  a  violent  jerk 
that  must  have  insulted  a  horse  like 
Marc  Antony. 

"  I  wouldn't  even  ask  who — "  I  began. 

"Oh,  you  needn't."  said  Polly.  "  It 
was  only  Bobby  Paddington." 

I  started.  The  check  rein  slipped 
from  my  fingers  and  I  let  the  whip  fall 
with  a  thud  into  the  snow. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Polly.  "  It  isn't  polite  to  be  surprised 
when  a  girl  gets  proposed  to.  It  looks 
as  if  you  had  thought  she  couldn't — " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  said  I.  "  Any- 
body could  get  proposed  to  by  Bobby 
Paddington— and  in  leap  year." 

"  Pooh!  "  said  Polly,  as  I  stepped  in- 
to the  sleigh  and  tucked  the  robe 
around  her.  "Leap  year  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it— nor  Bobby  Paddington, 
either— if  a  girl  has  really  made  up  her 
mind.  Leap  year  merely  gives  her  a 
privilege  which  a  woman  can  take 
whenever  she  likes.  It's  like  the  kiss 
under  the  mistletoe,  entirely  a  joke. 
You  wouldn't  dare  kiss  any  girl  under 
the  mistletoe  whom  you  wouldn't  dare 
kiss  anywhere  else.  And  no  girl  would 
think  of  asking  a  man  to  marry  her  or) 
leap  year,  or  at  any  other  time — that 
is,  no  girl  with  a  particle  of  common 
sense  or  delicacy." 

"Or  womanliness,"  I  declared. 
"Or  knowledge  of  men,"  said  Polly. 
"Or  breeding." 
"  Or  experience." 

"I  wonder,"  said  I,  "if  any  woman 
ever  did  use  that  leap-year  privilege." 

"Never,"  said  Polly,  "since  she  has 
had  the  every  year  privilege  of  making 
a  man  propose  to  her.  It  would  have 
been  so  very  unnecessary.  Any  woman 
who  uses  a  little  tact  and  sets  out  to 
can  get  a  proposal.  The  difference  be- 
tween proposing  herself  and  making  a 
man  propose  to  her  is  the  difference 
between  using  a  whip  and  spur.  You 
don't  have  to  whip  a  horse — that  is,  a 


horse  worth  having — do  you?  But  you 
do  often  have  to  spur  him  when  you 
come  to  a  jump.  A  man  is  like  a  horse; 
he  hates  a  whip,  but  he  minds  a  spur." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  I,  chuckling  to 
Marc  Antony  until  the  sleigh  sped  over 
the  frozen  road;  "a  proposal  is  like  a 
hedge.  A  fellow  wants  to  get  over  it, 
but  he  is  afraid  of  what  is  on  the  other 
side.  He  may  land  in  a  tangle — or  he 
may  get  a  cold  water  dousing." 

"Or  he  fancies  there  might  be  a 
ditch  somewhere." 

"Or  a  trap,"  I  suggested  gently. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Polly,  "  and  that  is 
why  it  needs  a  little  mental  suggestion 
from  the  girl  to  spur  him  on.  If  she 
attempts  to  drive  him  with  a  whip  he 
balks.    But  mental  suggestion — " 

"That  isn't  anything  like — hyno- 
tism — is  it,  Polly?" 

"  Well — a  little,"  acknowledged  Polly. 
"It's  making  somebody  think  some- 
thing that  isn't  so." 

"  Making  him  think  that  there  isn't 
cold  water  on  the  other  side?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  or  a  tangle,"  said  Polly. 
"The  average  man  dreads  getting 
tangled  up  worse  than  he  does  plunging 
into  cold  water.  But  if  you  can  hide 
all  the  cords  of  a  binding  engagement 
and  all  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  or  can 
make  them  look  like  garlands,  or  cover 
them  with  silk  and  can  persuade  him 
that  a  proposal  isn't  a  hedge  at  all, 
but  just  a  bower  of  roses  that  he  can 
slip  over-  without  any  discomfort,  and 
that  the  water  on  the  other  side 
couldn't  possibly  be  cold,  but  just  warm 
tears  of  affectionate  sympathy,  and 
that  there  aren't  any  ditches  in  which 
to  be  caught,  and  then  can  make  him 
believe  that  you  don't  care  whether  he 
takes  the  leap  or  not — " 

"  He  will  go  pell-mell  on  to  his  doom!" 
1  finished  tragically. 

"Like  Bobby  Paddington,"  Polly 
giggled. 

"Oh,  Bobby  Paddington!"  I  re- 
marked with  disgust.  "  He  is  just  like 
some  fool  horses  that  would  take  any 
hedge,  if  it  was  brick  wall — and  always 
land  on  their  feet.  There  is  a  divine 
Providence  that  protects  Bobby." 

"I'm  very  sure  you're  very  uncom- 
plimentary," said  Polly.  "And,  be- 
sides Bobby  Paddington  landed  right  in 
the  ice-cold  water  this  time.  I  refused 
him — as  hard  as  I  could." 

I  looked  down  at  the  demure  little 
bundle  of  fur  beside  me,  with  one  curl 
and  a  nose  sticking  out  of  the  big  collar. 

"Did  you  do  it  for  my  sake,  Polly?'' 
I  asked  softly. 

"No,"  said  Polly,  "  for  Bobby's.  He 
needed  the  lesson.  His  conceit  was 
something  atrocious.  Besides,  I  had 
made  a  sort  of  wager  with  Kitty 
Carter — "  Polly  stopped. 

"Well?"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  well- that  I  could— that  he 
should — I  mean — Oh,  don't  you  under- 
stand Mr.  Heavyfeather — by  twelve 
o'clock.  I  finished  refusing  him  at  five 
minutes  of,  while  you  were  waltzing 
with — " 

"  How  do  you  know  with  whom  I  was 
waltzing?" 

"Oh,  I  had  only  to  keep  one  eye  and 
an  ear  on  Bobby— and  not  my  heart," 
said  Polly  6weetly. 

I  melted  beneath  Polly's  smile,  as 
the  snow  beneath  the  sun. 

"Polly,"  said  I,  "tell  me  how  you 
managed  the  mental  suggestion  in 
Bobby's  case — how  you  managed  it 
anyhow;  you  must  have  begun  some- 
how," I  insisted. 

"With  Bobby?  Oh,  yes,  I  began  by 
telling  him  that  the  jam  was  in  the 
closet,  but  that  the  door  was  locked.'' 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  I. 

"I  told  him,"  said  Polly,  "that  I 
never  intended  to  marry,  never!" 

I  jerked  the  reins  so  suddenly  that 
Marc  Antony  threatened  to  stand  up 
on  his  hind  legs. 

"What  did  you  tell  him  that  for?'' 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Bobby  would  hate  to  think  anybody 
who  was  in  the  matrimonial  market  had 
entangled  him,"  explained  Polly.  "He 
likes  to  think  he  is  pursuing  somebody 
who  doesn't  want  him.  That's  the 
funny  thing  about  most  men.  They  al- 
ways want  the  girl  who  they  think 
doesn't  want  them.  It  is  nearly  always 
safe  to  begin  making  a  man  propose  to 
you,  by  telling  him  you  are  unattain- 
able.   It  is  like  telling  a  small  boy  that 


there  is  jelly-cake  in  the  pantry,  but 
that  it's  locked  up.  He  immediately 
begins  to  look  for  the  pantry  key." 

"Polly,"  said  1.  gazing  down  upon 
that  small  bundle  of  fur  with  real  awe 
in  my  eyes,  "  are  you  sure  you  aren't 
a  reincarnation  of  Plato — or  Socrates — 
or  somebody?  For  an  unreasonable 
little  person,  you  can  reason  better — " 

"Oh,  it  didn't  come  naturally," 
laughed  Polly.  "It's  the  result  of — 
well,  you  might  say  long  experience." 

1  winced.  I  was  searching  my  mem- 
ory; and  somewhere,  at  some  time  it 
slowly  occurred  to  me,  Polly  had  posi- 
tively vowed  to  me  confidentially  that 
she  never  intended  to  marry. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  I  remarked,  as  the  light 
dawned  on  me,  "  you  always  say  that, 
just  as  you  say,  'Charmed  to  meet  you,' 
when  you're  introduced,  'Come  again,' 
when  a  man  leaves  the  house,  or  '  Par- 
don me,'  when  you  step  on  his  toes." 

"  No-o-o,"  said  Polly,  "you  wouldn't 
dare  tell  a  timid  man  that  the  pantry 
door  was  locked.  He  might  take  you 
literally  and  go  away  frightened  or  dis- 
couraged. And  I  told  you  that  I 
didn't  treat  them  all  alike  by  any 
means." 

"Well,"  I  remarked,  flipping  Marc 
Antony  quite  unnecessarily,  "  what  did 
you  do  next  as  regards  Bobby?  " 

"1  don't  remember.  Let  me  see — 
oh,  yes.  I  believe  I  pointed  out  to  him 
why  I  wouldn't  marry,  but  what  a 
perfectly  charming  wife  somebody  was 
missing,  and  how  entirely  ideal  mar- 
riage between  two  sympathetic  souls 
could  be  made,  and  how  awful  it  would 
be  if  a  man  should  marry  the  wrong 
girl ;  and — " 

I  leaned  over  and  looked  Polly 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"  Did  you  say  all  those  things,  Polly 
Lee?  "  I  demanded. 

"Lookout!"  cried  Polly.  "That's 
the  second  time  you've  almost  driven 
into  a  snowdrift." 

"Polly  Lee,"  I  repeated,  "did  you 
say  all  those  things?  " 

"Why,  of  course  not,  Silly!"  said 
Polly,  turning  pink.  "  I  only  suggested 
them.  My  words  were  quite — well,  he 
never  would  remember  the  words  any- 
how, so  they  don't  count." 

"Well,  what  does  count,  anyway?" 
I  retorted,  flipping  Marc  Antony. 

"The  looks,"  said  Polly,  "and  the 
tone  and  the  attitude." 

I  gave  Marc  Antony  the  first  lash  he 
ever  had. 


"What  attitude,  Miss  Lee?  "  I  asked, 
in  a  cold,  hard  voice. 

"The  mental  attitude,"  answered 
Polly,  without  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash, 
"and  the  mental  atmosphere.  Oh,  it's 
something  you  can't  explain,  but  most 
girls  understand  it.  It's  just  like  femi- 
nine logic.  There  isn't  any  explanation 
and  you  can't  prove  it,  but  it's  true, 
just  the  same." 

"There  is,"  said  I,  "just  about  $5 
difference  between  feminine  logic  and 
masculine  logic." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Polly. 

"I  mean,"  said  I,  "that  there  "is  $5 
difference  between  Bobby  Paddington's 
logic  and  your  logic." 

"Please  explain,"  pouted  Polly. 
"  You're  always  so  intricate  !" 

"For  instance,"  I  went  on,  "when 
Bobby  Paddington  bet  me  $5  this  morn- 
ing that  he  would  carry  his  flirtation 
with  you  to  the  point  of  proposing  with- 
in twenty-four  hours—" 

"Mr.  Heavyfeather ! "  exclaimed 
Polly,  sitting  up  perfectly  straight; 
"  You  don't— mean  to  say— Bobby  Pad- 
dington knew  I  was  engaged  to  you  !  " 

"Oh,  yes  ;  I  told  him  all  about  that 
only  this  morning,"  I  replied,  non- 
chalantly. 

Polly  was  looking  straight  ahead  of 
her  with  flaming  cheeks  and  snapping 
eyes. 

"And  as  I  remarked  to  you,"  I  went 
on,  slipping  my  arm  across  the  back  of 
the  sleigh,  and  glancing  sidewise  at 
Polly,  "  Bobby  Paddington  would  take 
any  sort  of  a  hedge,  even  if  he  knew  it 
was  a  brick  wall." 

Polly  didn't  even  notice  my  arm.  As 
she  leaned  back  into  the  depths  of  it 
and  the  sleigh,  with  a  long  breath, 
there  were  tears  of  mortification  in  her 
eyes. 

"Then,"  she  said,  looking  patheti- 
cally up  at  me,  "he  was  only  flirting— 
with  me — all  the — time  !  " 

"Polly,  dear,"  said  I,  bending  over 
and  kissing  the  top  of  the  fur  cap  softly, 
"and  what  were  you  doing?" — Helen 
Rowland. 
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Baker's  Traoeless  Harness 


This  harness  Is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine- 
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Luxuriant  Hair. 


"  Nearly  every  girl  can  have  luxuri- 
ant hair  if  she  knows  how  to  cultivate 
it  properly,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  are  ignorant  as  to  the  right 
methods  to  employ,"  said  the  hair- 
dresser to  President  Roosevelt's  family, 
in  conversation  with  a  Tribune  re- 
porter, while  in  the  city  recently. 
"The  principal  thing  to  look  to,"  he 
continued,  "is  to  keep  the  hair  and 
scalp  thoroughly  clean,  but  not  overdo 
t.  For  a  normal  head  of  hair  sham- 
pooing once  a  month  is  quite  sufficient 
if  one  is  living  in  the  country.  In  large 
cities,  however,  where  there  is  gener- 
ally a  lot  of  dust  and  smoke  flying 
around,  a  shampoo  twice  a  month  does 
no  harm. 

"  Many  have  a  habit  of  putting  a 
lump  of  soda  into  the  shampooing  water, 
because  it  makes  the  hair  fluffy  and 
dries  it  quickly.  I  never  advise  my 
women  patrons  to  do  that,  for  the 
reason  that  it  renders  the  hair  brittle 
and  fades  the  color.  The  best  shampoo 
'  powder  '  I  know  of  is  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beaten  in  a  cupful  of  coid  or  tepid 
water.  This,  when  rubbed  well  into 
the  scalp  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
cleanses  the  scalp  perfectly,  besides 
acting  as  a  tonic  to  the  hair.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  if  it  is  not  washed 
off  thoroughly  with  several  rinsing 
waters — two  waters,  at  least — it  be- 
comes injurious. 

"The  best  way  of  shampooing  the 
hair  is  always  to  turn  it  over  the  face 
after  brushing  it  well  up  from  the  back. 
Then,  when  it  is  washed,  divide  it  by  a 
parting  throi  gh  the  center  of  the 
head,  and  let  it  fall  down  over  the 
shoulders  after  squeezing  out  all  the 
water  possible  by  twisting  it  tightly. 
The  hair  should  never  be  dried  quickly 
by  sitting  in  front  of  a  stove.  A  little 
gentle  fanning  is  the  best  way,  but 
first  rub  a  little  alcohol  into  the  roots. 
This  prevents  catching  cold.  Rub  the 
hair  with  warm  towels,  and  when  per- 
fectly dry  divide  it  into  strands  and 
comb  out  the  tangles,  beginning  at  the 
ends. 

"  Plain  cold  water  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  tonic  for  the  hair,  and  the  scalp 
should  be  massaged  every  morning,  for, 
say,  five  minutes,  with  the  fingers  dip- 
ped in  cold  water.  A  gentle  pulling 
of  the  hair  against  the  roots  is  also  a 
good  thing,  in  that  it  stimulates  the 
circulation.  The  hair,  too.  should  be 
brushed  for  ten  minutes  night  and 
morning  with  a  long,  stiff  bristled 
brush." 

He  then  gave  the  following  lotion  for 
dandruff,  which  he  claims  to  be  effect- 
ive: "One  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax,  half  a  teaspoonful  flour  of 
sulphur,  six  ounces  of  rosewater  and 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  rosemary." 


To  Put  on  a  Glove. 


There  is  a  wrong  way  and  a  right 
way  to  put  on  gloves.  To  learn  the 
right  way,  watch  an  experienced  sales- 
woman while  she  tries  a  pair  on  a  cus- 
tomer. Invariably  she  will  first  push 
the  glove  on  the  four  fingers  before 
putting  on  the  thumb.  She  works  slowly 
meanwhile,  and  not  until  the  glove  is 
fully  fitted  to  the  hand  does  she  fasten 
it  at  the  wrist,  says  the  Gentlewoman. 

When  the  glove  is  removed,  the 
operation  should  begin  at  the  wrist  and 
the  glove  be  carefully  turned  backward 
as  far  as  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 
It  will  then  come  off  easily  with  a 
slight  pull  at  the  tips  of  the  Hngers. 
If,  however,  it  be  pulled  right  from  the 
hand  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  it  will 
be  stretched  out  of  shape. 

One  glove  should  never  be  turned  in 
to  another,  in  the  manner  in  which 
stockings  are  usually  done  up.  They 
should  be  laid  out  as  flat  as  possible, 
with  the  thumb  folded  inside  the  palm 
of  the  glove. 

A  long  glove  box  is  the  best  recepta- 
cle for  gloves.  Layers  of  white  tissue 
paper  should  be  placed  between  the 
folds  of  delicate  gloves.  Persons  of 
fastidious  taste  arrange  their  gloves 
between  sachets  perfumed  with  their 
favorite  powder. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheela 


Low  and  hand;.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
catting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  np  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  W  heels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
EJIPIRB  BA1HJF1CTCRIJG  CO.,  Box    9t ,  jjjng.  111. 
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-FOR- 

FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper 
recommends  paint. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  &  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co., 

24]Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pays 
when  you  can  turn  It 
Into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  It  pay.  With  over 
BOO  positions  to  All  a  year, 
and  with  the  Income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  seoure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  oourse  of  instruction,  or  to  return 
your  money  tn  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R.    L.    DURHA  /V\ , 

30S  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 


Bargains  in  Stock  Ranches 

In  Santa  Clara  County. 

Rfifi  ACRES,  6  miles  from  Morgan  Hill.  Living 
OUU  streams  and  running  springs;  good  portion 
cultivable;  plenty  of  timber.  To  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, this  is  a  SNAP.   Price,  16500. 
Ofir  ACRES,  11  miles  from  San  Jose;  well  fenced; 
OxJO  comfortable  dwellings;  beautiful  lake,  or- 
chard and  vineyard.   Price  only  $10,000. 
jnrt  ACRES— an  elegant  mountain  stock  or  fruit 
<HJU  ranch  or  general  farm  7  miles  from  Los 
Gatos;  2000  fruit  trees  full  bearing;  ample  water; 
easy  access;  an  exceptionable  good  and  profitable 
place.   Price,  $12,000. 
For  further  particulars  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Krnuscr  A  Bra.,  Milton,  Pa. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Original  deaiensi  iirung  and 
beautifully  built.  Ask  lor  our 
Special  FREE  Catalog  which 

will  save  you  money.  

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Wnukogan,  III. 
Holly,  Mich.     Cleveland,  O. 


LAND  OWNERS 

Needing  a  foreman  or  manager  will  be  put  In  com- 
munication with  a  satisfactory  man  by  addressing 
this  oBlce.  Address  "Irrigation,"  care  Rural  Press. 


THE  STANDARD  PRODUCTS 

 OF  THE  

GOLDEN  WEST. 


EASTERN  STAR  HAMS. 
GOLDEN  GATE  PURE  LEAF  LARD 

 UN EQUALED  FOR  

QUALITY,  FLAVOR  AND  PURITY. 


Western  Meat  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


ANOTHER  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER. 


Valley  Ford,  February  29,  1904. 
Baker  &  Hamilton, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: 

After  giving  the  machinery  a  pretty  fair  trial, 
I  find  everything  very  satisfactory. 

The  outfit  is  put  up  in  first-class  shape  and  wel 
done. 

I  have  had  the  skim  milk  tested  by  several  dis- 
interested parties  at  various  times  and  find  that 
for  clean  skimming  and  ease  of  running  the 
Simplex  Separator  cannot  be  beat. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  Barcaoija. 


Without  a  Doubt  the  Finest  Cream  Separator 
Made. 

Send  for  full  information  and  prices. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

SACRAMENTO— SAN  FRANCISCO — LOS  ANGELES. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

Look  forward  to  petting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.  K. 
lintnry  Steel  liall  Gearing  Wasnur  it's  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  pret 
them  clean  in  an  hour's  time.  OurO.  K.  inetins  satistaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


a 


G6e 


OK 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Kotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
side ot  the  tub  corrugated  like  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
right  or  lel't,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reverses  autnninticall v.  turning 
clothes  Lark  and  foi  th  through  the  hot  Map  Mids.  It  does  awnv 
v<  Etta  the  wash  day  backache*,  (lo  to  > our  dealer's  store  and  ask 
to  see  it.  ir  he  don't  bundle  the  0.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

fH.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98X  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  9,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicane,  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesdav  |   974<oj   994      98  @954 

Thursday   1  M>X@    96*  95*®924 

Friday   99   (a    96  Wi<d>92\ 

Saturday   98?»®   964  94X098 

Monday   96%®   934  934®90% 

Tuesday   944(g>   9154  91%@88* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

V  ednesday    53*8(5  55  4  524(554 

Thursday    M'ift 524  M',wM>i 

Friday  53's(a;52!4  524(5514 

Saturday   544(q  534  52V«5la4 

Monday   544(5  S33,,         52V"  51 :i» 

Tuesday   554(5)534  52%®51 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  yalues  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  percental  was  as  follows: 

May.  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  II  45  (5)1  424         II  41',«il  384 

Friday   1  43%@1  43  1  39?a(«'l  39 

Saturday   1  434®1  43  1  39   (nil  3S'i 

Monday   1  41V  1  •'"»  1  37  V  1  384 

Tuesday    1  414®1  41%  1  37  (a>l  374 

Wednesday   1  41?»@1  41^  1  374(gil  3578 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market  continues  slow, 
ana  in  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offer- 
ings, either  spot  or  to  arrive,  there  is  lit- 
tlo  prospect  of  other  than  an  inactive 
state  of  affairs  in  this  department  through- 
out the  balance  of  the  season.  There 
have  been  great  changes  in  the  California 
wheat  trade  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  There  have  been  seasons  where 
it  was  not  unusual  for  three  and  four 
wheat  laden  ships  to  clear  from  this  port 
in  a  single  day.  Twenty  years  ago  a  Cali- 
fornia wheat  crop  affording  less  than 
a  million  tons  for  export  was  not  regarded 
as  worthy  of  special  mention.  But  now 
the  Stato  is  producing  very  little  more 
wheat  than  it  consumes,  much  of  the  land 
which  was  formerly  seeded  to  grain  being 
now  devoted  to  fruit  and  other  industries. 
Wheat  clearances  do  not  now  aggregate 
as  much  per  month  as  they  formerly  did 
por  day.  When  California's  wheat  trade 
was  at  its  zenith,  and  thousands  of  tons 
were  being  sent  outward  daily,  the  busi- 
ness was  transacted  on  the  upper  floor  of 
a  very  ordinary  two-story  frame  building. 
Now  wheat  clearances  are  averaging 
hardly  a  cargo  per  month,  but  a  thirteen 
story  steel  structure  is  being  erected  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Grain  Exchange, 
and  California's  grain  trade  will  be  soon 
conducted  therein.  So  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  it  was  a  case  of  big  business  in 
a  little  building,  and  will  be  little  business 
in  a  big  building.  But  the  loss  to  the 
Stato  in  the  wheat  trade  has  been  more 
than  made  up  in  other  lines,  the  products 
of  her  soil  representing  a  much  greater 
value  now  than  at  any  previous  date  in  the 
State's  history. 

California  Milling  II  50   @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  374®1  40 

Oregon  Club   1  37'/,®'  424 

PRICKS  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May.  19u4.  delivery,  tl.45ail.4l4. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.4l%@1.35V 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904.  wheat  sold  at  $1 .41  Vail. 41  4;  December, 
1904,  $1,374(51  35V 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-08.  1903-04. 

LIT,  quotations   6sl0d@6sl04d  7s24d®7s3d 

Freight  rates   ..  114(5)— s  I44@— s 

Local  market   II  45®  1  50     11  374(311  424 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 
Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  March  1  and  February  1: 

Tons.  March  1.      Feb.  1. 

Wheat  *36,787  41,328 

Barley  t29.030  33,866 

Oats   4.015  8,114 

Corn   315  407 

•Including  13,422  tons  at  Port  Costa,  22,250  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  11,271  tons  at  Port  Costa,  7280  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  4541 
tons  for  the  month  of  February.  A  year 
ago  there  were  51,364  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

The  movement  is  comparatively  light, 
either  for  shipment  or  on  local  account. 
There  are  no  very  largo  quantities  offer- 
ing, however,  and  values  are  ruling 
steady. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  <a>4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  (5)4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  ®4  35 

Itarley. 

Quotable  values  have  not  changed  ma- 
terially during  the  last  week  under  re- 
view, but  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
has  been  somewhat  easier,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select  qualities,  owing  to 
the  generally  improved  crop  prospects  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  State  in  conse- 


(|  nonce  of  the  recent  liberal  rains.  There 
is  not  much  high-grade  barley  offering. 
Desirable  lots  for  seed  are  not  lacking  for 
attention,  and  for  stock  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  market  cannot  be  said  to  incline 
to  any  noteworthy  dogreo  in  favor  of 
buyers.  The  French  bark  .lean  Bart 
sailed  from  here  the  past  week  for  Cork, 
U.  K.,  carrying  55,287  centals  barley, 
valuation  (69,110.  Two  ships  now  load- 
ing are  expected  to  take  barley  as  main 
cargo. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  10  (ffil  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  074@1  08% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  (all  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  ®1  374 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  274 

Oats. 

While  the  demand  cannot  be  termed 
brisk  at  full  current  figures,  values  are 
being  in  the  main  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  Stocks  in  city  warehouses 
were  reported  at  4000  tons  on  1st  inst.,  as 
against  7100  tons  a  year  ago.  Present 
supplies  are  largely  Reds  and  Whites. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  (oil  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30   ®\  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  »l  274 

Milling   1  30   (5)1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @  

Ulack  for  seed   1  40  @1  50 

Black  feed   1  274(oil  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  (oil  35 

Corn. 

Spot  stocks  of  this  cereal  are  of  quite 
moderate  volume  and  are  principally  East- 
ern product.  Quotable  values  remain 
much  as  last  noted,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  disposition  shown  to  crowd  offerings  to 
sale  at  concessions. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  374(51  424 

Large  Yellow   1  374®1  424 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @l  50 

Kastern,  in  bulk   1  25  @1  324 

Kye. 

Market  is  moderately  firm,  but  business 
is  of  a  very  light  order  and  is  almost 
wholly  on  local  account. 

Good  to  choice,  new  1130   @1  5 

Buckwheat, 

There  have  been  no  recent  arrivals  of 
this  cereal.  Local  millers  are  fairly  well 
stocked. 

Good  to  choice  11  90   @2  25 

Beans. 

Business  has  been  of  fair  volume,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account.  Mar- 
ket for  most  varieties  is  presenting  a 
rather  firm  tone.  Large  Whites  and 
Pinks  have  received  the  bulk  of  attention, 
with  first-named  variety  in  fairly  liberal 
spot  supply.  There  is  no  groat  quantity 
of  1'inks,  however,  on  the  market.  Bayos 
continue  to  move  slowly,  and  Black-eyes 
are  dragging.  Limas  are  being  quite 
steadily  held,  with  stocks  of  same  princi- 
pally south.  There  are  few  Ued  beans  of 
any  sort  now  on  market. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fts  13  00   (53  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00   (a.3  15 

Large  White   2  60   (612  75 

Pinks   3  40   (5)3  50 

Hayos,  good  to  choice   2  40   <5i2  65 

Red  Kidneys.    4  50  <6>5  00 

Reds   3  75  <a>4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30   ®3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ®2  15 

Garbanzos.  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  (5)1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Some  recent  transfers  of  choice  Green 
or  Blue  Peas  have  been  made  at  full  fig- 
ures quoted.  Wholesale  values  for  Niles 
Peas  are  largely  nominal,  in  the  absence 
of  noteworthy  offerings  from  first  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   8  76  @2  85 

Niles  Peas   2  50   (a 2  75 

Hops. 

Market  is  very  quiet.  Principal  hold- 
ers are  contending  for  much  the  same 
figures  as  lately  current,  but  to  effect  free 
sales,  lower  figures  than  have  been  re- 
cently quoted  would  have  to  be  accepted. 
Brewers  are  reported  to  be  operating  very 
sparingly,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Government  statistics  indicate 
a  materially  lighter  consumption  of  beer 
than  a  year  ago. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  (q>30 

Wool. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  the 
local  market,  stocks  being  too  light  to 
admit  of  any  noteworthy  transfers,  es- 
pecially of  good  to  choice  wools.  Values 
for  the  time  being  are  necessarily  wholly- 
nominal.  Spring  clip  will  likely  begin  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  a  few  weeks. 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  (all 

Middle  Counties  11  ®1S 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  @11 

SPRING. 

Oregon  fine  ,.18  ®19 

Oregon  medium  17  ®—  , 

Nevada  13  ®15 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Aside  from  the  filling  of  the  Govern- 
ment order,  the  hay  market  has  ruled 
rather  quiet.  While  quotable  values  are 
without  material  change,  there  is  no  pro- 
nounced strength,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  stocks  are  largely  in  second 
hands,  there  would  be  pronounced  weak- 
ness, owing  to  the  recent  favorable 
weather  for  coming  crop.  Straw  was  in 
moderate  supply  and  values  were  barely 
steady. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  116  00  @  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   15  00  @  17  00 


Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   14  50  (d>  17  00 

Wild  Oat  ,   18  50  ®  16  00 

Barley   13  00  («  if,  m> 

Alfalfa   12  50  <§  13  50 

Compressed   15  50  fa)  18  00 

Straw,  >  bale   50  ®  70 

MillHtuffs. 

Bran  was  held  about  as  last  quoted,  but 
the  market  was  not  firm,  buyers  taking 
hold  sparingly  at  full  figures."  Middlings 
were  in  the  main  steadily  held,  supplies 
being  only  moderate.  Prices  for  Rolled 
Barley  were  barely  steady.  Market  for 
Milled  Corn  was  tolerably  firm. 

Bran.  TS  ton  119  50  ®  20  50 

Middlings   24  00   ®  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50  (5)  21  50 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00   (at  25  00 

Cornmeal   29  50   <5>  30  50 

Cracked  Corn   80  00  ®  31  00 

Seeds. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  appre- 
ciable changes  in  quotable  values  in  this 
department.  Alfalfa  is  in  moderate  stock. 
There  is  some  Flax  coming  forward  from 
Washington.  Yellow  Mustard  continues 
in  fair  supply,  but  there  is  no  Brown 
worth  mentioning.  Values  for  Bird  Seeds 
are  ruling  steady. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   (a.  16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   fa. 1 6  00 

Flax   2  00   (at  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  65   (a)  3  15 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ®  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®  — 

Rape   1%(5>  2)4 

Hemp   3  ®  84 

Timothy   6  ®  — 

Honey. 

Trade  is  rather  slow.  Asking  prices 
remain  much  tho  same  as  for  some  time 
past,  but  wholesale  transfers  are  difficult 
to  effoct  at  full  current  figures.  Offerings 
of  both  Comb  and  Extracted  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  considerable 
activity. 

F.xtracted,  White  Liquid   54®  53* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  44 

Extracted,  Amber   3%(5>  44 

Extracted.  Dark  Amber   34(5i  3% 

White  Comb,  Iframes  114®12 

Amber  Comb   8  (6)10 

Beeswax. 

Prevailing  values  are  being  tolerably 
well  maintained  for  desirable  qualities, 
with  offerings  only  moderate  and  the  de- 
mand fair. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f,  ft  274®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 

Market  is  firm  for  best  grades  of  Beef, 
with  demand  good  and  no  excess  of  offer- 
ings. Receipts  of  veal  are  showing  de- 
crease and  desirable  sizes  are  meeting  as  a 
rule  with  prompt  custom  at  full  current 
figures.  Previously  quoted  values  on 
Mutton  are  being  well  sustained.  Receipts 
of  Hogs  continue  light:  the  demand  is 
mainly  for  fresh  pork,  and  for  most 
desirable  stock  for  butchers'  trade  the 
market  is  quite  firm. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%.  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  K  Ik  7  @  74 

Beef,  2nd  quality   64®  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  fa)  64 

Mutton— ewes,  9@94c:  wethers   94®I0 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  ths   5%<5>— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   54® — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54g>  54 

Veal,  small,  1»  ft   7  @9 

Lamb,  *  ft  10  @11 

Hides,  Skins  and  Taliow. 

Dry  Hides  are  ruling  steady,  with  de- 
mand fair.  Wet  Salted  Hides  are  slightly 
lower.  Pelts  are  in  moderate  request  at 
quotably  unchanged  values. 

Bag!  and  Bagging;. 

Market  is  exceedingly  quiet.  The  State 
has  a  large  quantity  of  prison  made  Grain 
Bags  on  hand,  and  prospects  are  the 
prices  for  same  will  be  reduced  this  sea- 
son to  $5.25  per  100. 

Poultry. 

Increased  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry, 
principally  Chickens,  causod  a  quotable 
decline  of  about  50c  por  dozen  for  Hens, 
Roosters,  Fryers  and  Broilers,  with  weak- 
ness most  pronounced  on  common  old. 
Turkeys  were  in  light  receipt,  as  was  also 
the  demand.  Ducks  and  Geese  brought 
fully  as  good  figures  as  previously  quoted. 
Pigeons  were  in  moderate  request,  values 
remaining  without  quotable  change. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  »  ft  I   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ^  ft   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ^  ft   16  ®  18 

Hens,  California,  $)  dozen   500   @  6  00 

Hens,  large   6  50   ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00   @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @  7  50 

Fryers   5  50   @  6  00 

Broilers,  large   600  ®  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   450  (5)500 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   550  @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen   650  @  7  00 

Geese,  f,  pair   2  00  @225 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  25  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

There  has  been  further  shading  of 
prices  since  last  review,  and  at  the  re- 
duced figures  the  market  is  not  showing 
any  special  activity.  Handlers  are  hop- 
ing for  the  development  of  considerable 


shipping  trade  in  the  near  future  to  re- 
lieve the  market  of  the  increasing  surplus. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  ft   32  (3— 

Creamery,  firsts   21  (5)— 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®— 

Dairy,  select   21  ® — 

Dairy, firsts   ..20  (81— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  fails 

Cold  storage   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   13   M  ir. 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  flats,  other  than  fancy  new, 
continue  of  liberal  volume.  Young  Ameri- 
cas are  in  sufficient  supply  for  the  im- 
mediate demand  at  full  figures.  Oregon 
cheese  is  being  offered  freely,  both  spot 
and  to  arrive. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   94@104 

California,  good  to  choice  old   84®  94 

California,  fair  to  good   74®  84 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   94(5)11 

Eastern   13  (5)15 

EBBS. 

Values  have  been  again  lowered,  but  it 
looks  as  though  prices  had  touched  bed- 
rock. At  current  rates  there  is  a  brisk 
demand  for  desirable  qualities  on  cold 
storage  account.  To  be  fit  for  cold  stor- 
age, eggs  must  not  be  washed  with  water 
or  any  solution. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  (5164 
California,  good  to  choice  store   154®16 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  is  coming  forward  more 
freely;  shipments  are  now  being  made 
East.  Rhubard  was  in  increased  supply 
and  lower.  The  Rhubarb  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  taking  orders  for  first  deliv- 
eries to-morrow  (Thursday)  at  $2.50  per 
40-lb  box.  Southern  vegetables  were  not 
in  heavy  receipt  and  desirable  qualities 
met,  in  the  main,  with  a  tolerably  stiff 
market.  Onions  which  were  uncut  and 
which  showed  no  signs  of  sprout  were 
very  steadily  held. 

Asparagus,  ffft   6  ®  124 

Beans,  String,  ^  ft   8  @  124 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs. . .  1  10  @  25 

Egg  Plant,  f,  ft   20  ®  25 

Garlic,  flft   5  ®  6 

Mushrooms,  ~ft  ft   5  ®  15 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  f  etl   2  50   ®  3  00 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  T?fc   4  ®  7 

Peppers  Green  fi  ft    15  ®  20 

Summer  Squash,     small  box   75  (5)  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  crate   75  ®  1  25 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50(5)60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

l'otatoes. 

Increased  receipts  of  Oregon  Burbanks, 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  demand, 
caused  market  for  same  to  rule  lower, 
from  5(rt)10c.  per  cental,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Sacramento  river  Burbanks 
were  not  plentiful  and  were  quite  steadily 
held.  Early  Hose  for  seed  commanded  an 
advance.  New  Potatoes  were  mostly  vol- 
unteers. Sweets  were  in  reduced  receipt, 
and  were  held  at  an  advance. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  II  05  (5)  I  20 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks    .  1  10   (5>  I  25 

Early  Rose,  «  etl   1  35  ®  I  50 

Chile  Garnet,  f  etl   1  00  S  1  III 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  @  1  35 

New  Potatoes,  '?  ft   14®  8 

Sweets,  f  etl   2  65  ®   

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  continue  in  liberal  supply,  espe-  ' 
cially  common  to  medium  qualities,  and  i 
in  the  absence  of  other  deciduous  fruits 
are  receiving  considerable  attention.  Ped- 
dlers have  been  running  lately  rather  ; 
heavily  on  the  cheaper  grades,  but  at  no  ^ 
appreciable  improvement    on    the  pre- 
viously   quoted    low    range    of  prices. 
Strictly  choice  to  fancy  Apples  are  in  lim- 
ited stock,  and  are  being  in  the  main  quite 
firmly  held,  some  of  very  superior  quality 
commanding  in  a  limited  way  higher  fig- 
ures than  are  warranted  as  regular  quota- 
tions. 

Apples,  fancy,  #  4-tler  box  I  1  75  ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  60-ft  box  1  00  @  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  f)  50-ft  box     50  @  75 

Dried  Fruits. 

Considering  the  light  supplies  of  most 
kinds,  there  is  about  as  much  doing  in 
this  line  as  could  bo  reasonably  expected. 
Stocks  of  Apples  and  Peaches  continue  to 
show  decrease,  and  are  now  of  rather 
small  proportions,  with  tendency  of  prices 
on  both  varieties  to  firmness,  the  bulk  of 
the  immediate  business  being  at  top  fig- 
ures current.  There  are  only  very  lim- 
ited quantities  of  Apricots,  Nectarines 
and  Pitted  Plums  now  obtainable,  and  all 
showing  prime  to  choice  condition  are 
being  quite  firmly  held.  Pears  are  too 
scarce  to  be  quotable,  especially  choice  to 
select.  Prunos  are  moving  outwardly, 
but  prices  for  same  have  not  yet  moved 
appreciably  upward.  If  there  is  free  pur- 
chasing in  the  near  future,  however,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  slightly  better  fig- 
ures than  have  been  lately  current  will 
have  to  be  paid.  The  steamer  Acapulco, 
sailing  on  5th  inst.,  took  over  l.'10,000  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  mostly  Prunes.  The  princi- 
pal shipments  of  Prunes  on  above  steamer 
were  apportioned  as  follows:  To  Holland, 
60,500  lbs.:  Belgium,  24,512  lbs.;  Germany, 
22,486  lbs.;  New  York,  19,250  lbs.  The 
steamer  Sierra,  clearing  for  Australasia 
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on  the  5th  inst.,  carried  10,725  lbs.  Prunes 
and  14,47!)  lbs.  of  other  dried  fruit. 

KVAPOKATED  OK  BLEACHED. 
Apples,  50- B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   414®  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tb  boxes.  5  @,  5>4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8^@I2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  lb   8  @ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9   @  9/4 

Figs,  10-B)  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  %  ft  4M®  5V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4>4@  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5^@  514 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7V4@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   554®  6 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   1M@  8V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3V4@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2«@2%c ;  40-50s,  4@,4yia\ 
50-60s,  3'/2<a3%c;  60-70s,  3@3&°;  70-80s,  2V4@2&c; 
80-90s,  2^@2!4c;  90-100s,  l%@2c;  small,  1M@1V4c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   S}<@  3J4 

Apples,  quartered   3^(5i  3V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2^®  3 

Figs,  Black   3   @  354 

Raisins. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement,  both 
outward  and  on  local  account.  Outside  of 
Association  sto.ks,  there  are  not  many 
Raisins  now  on  the  market,  and  present 
Association  supplies  include  very  few 
Layer  Raisins. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  19U3,  f .  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-tb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  It). 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5J^c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  55<sC 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  654c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  4ViC 

Seedless  Floated  454c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  454c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  554c 

Layers—  Per  20- ft.  box. 
6-Crown  Imperial  Clusters  83  00 

5-  Crown  Dehesa  Clusters   2  50 

4-  Crown  Fancy  Clusters   2  00 

3-Crow'n  London  Layers   1  35 

2-Crown  London  Layers   1  25 

Usual  advance  for  fractional  boxes  Layers. 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  ft   7%c 

Fancy  12-oz  Cartons,  fi  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  f,  ft   7'^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  ft  754c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  f,  pkg  654C 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  Hi  ft  7*c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f,  ft  .7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f.  ft  5%c 

Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,  f,  ft   6%e 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  offerings  were  of  liberal  propor- 
tions, and  although  there  was  a  fairly 
active  demand,  the  market  lacked  firm- 
ness, prices  averaging  lower  than  prev- 
ious week.  Auction  sales  of  Navels  were 
mainly  within  range  of  $1.4Q@2.10  per  box 
for  extra  fancy,  $1@1.40  for  fancy,  80c@ 
$1.30  for  choice,  and  75c@$l  for  standard. 
Quotations  below  are  based  on  pales  in  the 
open  market.  Lemons  were  without  quo- 
table change,  offerings  being  more  than 
ample  for  immediate    needs.  Mexican 


Limes  are  in  very  light  stock,  it  being 
now  between  seasons  for  this  fruit. 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  fi  box.  11  50   @2  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   75  @1  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  Hi  box   50   @1  25 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  fi  box   75   @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  fi  box        2  25   @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50   @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  new,  fi  box   1  25   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  fi  box   6  00   @6  50 

Nuts. 

There  are  not  many  Almonds  now  offer- 
ing from  first  hands;  there  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  soft  and  paper  shell  varieties, 
and  a  rather  firm  tone  to  the  market, 
especially  for  high-grade  paper  shell. 
Walnuts  are  in  light  supply  and  market 
very  firm.  Peanuts  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  there  are  no  large  offerings. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   754®  854 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   —  @ — 

Wine. 

There  is  no  material  change  to  note  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  wine  market. 
Wholesale  transactions  are  of  rather 
light  volume,  large  dealers  being  toler- 
ably well  stocked  for  the  present.  Values 
for  round  lots  of  dry  wines  of  last  season's 
vintage  remain  quotable  at  14(S'16c.  per 
gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery.  The 
steamer  Acapulco,  sailing  on  5th  inst., 
carried  67,954  gallons  and  24  cases,  57,587 
gallons  of  the  shipment  being  for  New 
York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  412,900  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  386,500  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co. 

R.  C.  Pell,  Manager. 
San  Francisco,  Feb.  25,  1904. 
To   the   parents  of    children  having 
Bright's  Disease: 
1  feel  impelled  to  write  you  my  per- 
sonal experience  with  this  disease,  the 
gravity    of    which    I     feel  strongly 
through  the  death  of  my  father  some 
twenty  years  ago  from  that  trouble 
and  the  serious  illness  of  my  son  nearly 
two  years  ago  when  he  was  pronounced 
by  two  physicians  to  have  Bright's  Dis- 
ease in  its  worst  form  with  recovery 
impossible.  His  whole  body  was  swollen 
with  the   dropsy,    great  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  death  at  any  moment 
would  not  have  surprised  us.  Medical 
science  having  been  exhausted  we  put 
him    on    the    Fulton    treatment  for 
Bright's  Disease.    In  six  months  his 
recovery    was    complete.  Physicians 
have  five  times  since  found  him  normal 
and  without  physical  defect.  Hearing 
that  the  son  of  a  friend  (an  attorney) 
was  dying  of  Bright's  Disease  I  told 
him  and  at  last  reports  the  boy  had 
recovered.    Last  year  a  Mr.  Baruch, 
representing  a  New  York  firm  doing 
business  with  us,  shocked  us  by  his  ap- 
pearance.   He   said  it  was  Bright's 
Disease  and  feared  it  was  his  last  trip 
to  California.    I  told  him,  too,  of  my 
boy's  case.    Eight  months  later  he 
called  again.    I  hardly  knew  him.  He 
said  he  was  nearly  well.    There  are 
lives  to  be  saved  and  it  is  my  duty  as 
well  as  my  pleasure  to  lay  these  facts 
before  you.    Yours,  etc., 

R.  C.  PELL. 
The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks  104,147 

Wheat,  ctls   48,636 

Barley,  ctls   72,404 

Oats,  ctls   7,621 

Corn,  ctls   3,007 

Rye,  ctls   1,520 

Beans,  sks   30,075 

Potatoes,  sks   27,304 

Onions,  sks   4,170 

Hay,  tons   2,740 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,952,855 
1,689.218 
4,782,724 
774,890 
119,459 
43,628 
634,456 
977.572 
118,571 
130,546 
36.365 
28,830 


4,448,818 
5.101.390 
4,396,689 
675,036 
91,169 
165,454 
630,754 
1,003,285 
166,554 
117,271 
37,577 
12,850 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sk  

36,436 

Wheat,  ctls  

11,260 

Barley,  ctls  

. ..  55,850 

136 

58 

122 

474 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

870 

30 

Potatoes,  pkgs  

. . .  2,949 

Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


2,626,036 
751,798 
3,768.956 
17,588 
14,427 
33.161 
124,029 
1,848,923 
551,957 
4,264 
83,461 


2,953,417 
4,505,181 
3,326,330 
29,156 
33,221 
35,319 
144,133 
445,969 
331,476 
3,451 
81,700 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  23,  1904. 

752,945.— Rock  Breaker— D.  D.  and  J.  O.  Bailey, 

Banner,  Cal. 
753,032. — Threshing  Machine- C.  Bankey,  S.  F. 

752.642.  — Switch— W.  J.  Bell.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

752.643.  — Electric  Pump— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

752.949.  — Can  Body  Machine  — Black  &  Smith, 
S.  F. 

752,818.— Gas  Valve  Lock— R.  L.  Boulter,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

752.950.  — Pelt  Stretcher— F.  M.  Bowman,  Colfax, 
Wash. 

752,755.— Grain  Mill— E.  Brown,  Colfax,  Wash. 
753,121.— Cupel  Machine— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

752,823.— Calipers,  Etc.— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

753,043.— Roundabout— C.  A.  deal.  Capitola,  Cal. 
753,045.— Gas  From  Wells — A.  S.Cooper,  Oakland. 
Cal 

753,026.— Buggy  Tops— J.  D'Alessandro,  Walnut 
Grove.  Cal. 

753,127.— Animal  Gun— Dickson  &  Carson,  Castle- 
rock,  Wash. 

753,052.— Treating  Timber— P.  F.  Dundon,  S.  F. 

752,670.— Propeller— E.  D.  Hamilton,  Vancouver, 
Wash.  _  , 

752,977.— Reading  Stand— A.  Howe,  Olema.  Cal 

753,152.— Hulling  Machine— F.  A.  Loescher,  Port- 
land, Or. 

753  154.  —Pump — L.  Look,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

752,696.— Cord  Adjuster — J.  E.  Masterson,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

753  089.— Stamp  Mortar— W.  A.  Merrals,  S.  F. 

752  99? —Grip  Wheel— H.  F.  Ong,  Wendling,  Or. 

753,106.— Railroad  Velocipede  —  C.  H.  Pierce, 
Alma,  Cal. 

752,803  — Sprinkler  Nozzle— J.  D.  Ross,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  ,  _ 

752  926.— Gold  Separator— J.  P.  Schmitz.  S.  F. 

752,929.— Fruit  Fitter— S.  H.  Shelley,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

752,932.— Magazine  Gun— C.  H.  Snow,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

752  806.— Egg  Tester— P.  B.  Southworth,  Hillsboro, 
Or. 

753,016.— Thill  Support— E.  D.  Waffle,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal 

753.183.  — Telephone— W.  D.  Watkins,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  „     T  ,  . 

753.184.  — Typewriter— L.  H.  Weston,  Deer  Island, 
Or. 


us. 


WILL  HAKE 
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around  his  farm 

You'll  find  a  U.S. 
Cream  Separator 
there. 


U.  S.  Cream  Sepa- 
rators pay  IOO  per 
cent,  annual  divi- 
dends on  each  cow. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 


cines made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 


than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 
cause they  afford  greater  protection. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  A"  thrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  there  are  no  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


National  Ditching  &  Dredging 
Company's  Ditching  Machine. 

Used  in  constructing  Canals, 
Levees,  Embankments,  etc.,  and 
also  for  cleaning  Canals  without 
shutting  off  the  water.  If  you 
have  any  work  of  this  character,' 
address,  with  full  particulars, 

NATIONAL  DITCHING  & 
DREDGING  COMPANY, 

601-602-603  EXAMINER  BLDG. 
S*N  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  eto  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(fc.8tabllBheri  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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Do  You  1 
Want  to 
Know 

how  to  fall  in  love  with  a 

cow?  Do  you  c:ire  to  know 
why  a  cow  is  worth  more 
than  a  horse?  If  you  do, 
you  should  have  a  copy  of 
our  valuable  book. 

Business  Dairying." 

It  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  We  send  it  free. 
Ask  for  it. 

You  have  read  many  times  about  the 

TUBULAR  SEPARATORS. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  all  about  them? 
It  won't  cost  you  anything  to  do  it.  Just 
write  for  free  catalogue  No.  131 
THE  SHARPLES  CO..      P.  M.  SHARPLES. 
k      Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Applg. 

EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  (.'as  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 
equip  it  ;it  once  with  an      t\  — ^*^yte 

apple  rFnafltf 

IGNITION  DYNAHO. 

More  power.   No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries',  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  gas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Reibold  Bldg..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  regular  session  at  its  hall  on  Febru- 
ary 20th.  After  opening  the  Worthy 
Master  communicated  the  annual  word. 
The  Grange  then  took  a  recess  for 
lunch. 

After  lunch  the  Grange  opened  in 
the  first  degree,  which  was  conferred 
on  a  class  of  five,  after  which  it  closed 
in  the  first  degree  and  opened  in  the 
second,  which  was  also  conferred  on  the 
same  class  of  five.  The  first  Saturday 
in  March  has  been  selected  on  which  to 
confer  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on 
a  class  of  sixteen. 

Good  Roads. — Owing  to  a  press  of 
degree  work  at  the  last  previous  meet- 
ing the  subject  of  the  day,  "To  what 
extent  is  State  aid  to  road  building 
justified  ?"  was  not  then  fully  discussed. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  three  to  report  thereon  at  this 
meeting,  to  whom  the  Worthy  Master 
also  referred  the  Brownlow  bill  for 
establishing,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  Bureau  of  Roads.  The 
committee  reported  that,  besides  the 
Increased  facilities  for  trade  and  com- 
merce which  they  afford  all  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  the  added  value  they 
give  to  all  property  adjacent  thereto, 
they,  good  roads,  add  more  than  their 
cost  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
State;  that,  in  cases  where  no  na- 
tional aid  in  their  construction  has  been 
received,  the  State  should,  if  right,  pay 
one-half  the  cost  thereof,  and  should 
national  aid  be  extended  to  the  States 
in  the  construction  of  its  highways  the 
State  should  contribute  an  equal 
amount  and  the  county  or  district  an- 
other equal  amount.  In  reference  to 
the  Brownlow  bill,  the  committee  re- 
ported it  proposes  an  apnropriation  of 
$24,000,000  to  aid  the  several  States  of 
our  Union  in  the  construction  of  high- 
ways during  the  years  1904-05-06,  to 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  no  State  to  be 
entitled  to  less  than  $250,000  for  the 
three  years.  According  to  this  appor- 
tionment, should  the  bill  pass  Congress, 
New  York  will  receive  $2,108,000  and 
California  $430,000,  if  California  con- 
tributes an  equal  amount.  There  is  no 
provision  of  the  bill  requiring  each  State 
to  expend  in  the  construction  of  roads 
one-third  of  the  amount  to  which  it  is 
entitled  each  of  the  foregoing  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  if  any 
State  has  not  drawn  its  full  amount, 
the  amount  not  drawn  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  State  that  have 
drawn  their  full  appropriation.  New 


York  has,  for  the  past  six  years,  con- 
tributed  to  the  construction  of  its  high- 
ways. It  appropriated,  therefor,  in 
1902,  $795,000,  and  in  1903,  $600,000. 
It  pays  50%  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  its  highways,  the  county  paying  35% 
and  the  township  15%.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  New  York 
has  passed  its  first  reading  providing 
for  the  issuing  of  $50,000,000  in  State 
bonds  to  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  highways. 

At  a  State  meeting  of  the  super- 
visors of  New  York  held  at  Albany  on 
January  26th  last  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  roads,  in  discussing  the  subject 
in  their  report  to  the  convention,  say, 
"The  improvement  of  our  highways  is 
not  a  fad  in  thb  interests  of  the  users 
of  light  vehicles.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  commercial  importance  affect 
ing  the  transportation  of  the  farm 
products  of  the  State,  and  it  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  the  cheap- 
ening of  transportation  on  railroads 
controlled  by  corporations,  or  the 
cheapening  of  transportation  on  the 
State  canals. 

"Which  is  the  most  important  to  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  New  York 
State  ? 

"The  spending  of  $100,000,000  on  the 
canals  to  cheapen  through  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products  from  the  West  ? 

"Or  the  spending  of  $50,000,000  on 
our  highways  to  develop  values  in  our 
own  farm  lands,  and  to  bring  our  farm 
products  to  our  own  markets,  by  build- 
ing of  1  mile  of  road  in  every  10  in  all 
the  counties  in  the  State  in  ten  years 
from  this  time  ?" 

New  Jersey  now  pays  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  building  its  highways,  Connecti- 
cut pays  two-thirds,  and  in  some  in- 
stances three-fourths,  Massachusetts 
pays  three-fourths. 

Among  other  things  recommended  by 
the  standing  committee  of  the  State 
organization  of  supervisors  of  New 
York  was:  First,  50%  of  State  aid  to 
towns  irrespective  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  town;  fifth,  the  State  en- 
gineer to  establish  a  standard  for  road 
work  in  towns  receiving  State  assist- 
ance, and  to  empower  the  engineer  to 
withhold  money  until  the  road  work  is 
properly  done;  sixth,  the  passage  of  a 
wide  tire  law;  seventh,  the  approval  of 
the  Brownlow  bill. 

California,  if  she  wishes  to  promote 
her  industries  and  increase  her  wealth, 
must  assist  in  the  construction  of  her 
highways,  and  the  promotion  associa- 
tions and  farming  community  should  see 
that  she  does. 

Telephones.  —  At  the  last  previous 
meeting  some  questions  had  been  drawn 
from  the  question  box  and  referred  to 
designated  members  for  report.  One, 
"Is  the  people's  telephone  company  a 
success  ?"  referred  to  Brother  Field, 
was  reported  by  him. 

The  People's  Telephone  Co. 's  success, 
if  considered  as  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  established,  is  a  marked  success 
as  an  earning  power  for  its  stockhold- 
ers who  are  its  patrons;  this  being  an 
object  for  which  it  was  not  established 
or  is  maintained,  it  is  not  a  failure.  The 
People's  Telephone  Co.  was  organized 
by  one  individual  to  promote  social 
communication  in  a  small  farming  com- 
munity. It  has  in  this  respect  proved 
such  a  success  that  it  now  has  its  wires 
extending  to  nearly  every  portion  of 
Tulare  county,  and  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended through  Kings  county.  Its 
charges  are  now  very  much  less  than 
those  of  the  Sunset  Telephone  Co.  for  the 
same  service,  although  the  latter  com- 
pany has  since  the  organization  of  the 
People's  Co.  reduced  its  service  charges 
to  rural  patrons  about  75%  of  what 
they  were  previous  to  that,  and  to  city 
patrons  30%,  giving  in  addition  an  all 
night  service. 

The  People's  Telephone  Co.,  now  the 
Tulare  Telephone  Co.,  is  a  marked  suc- 
cess and  a  financial  benefit  to  every 
one  using  a  telephone  in  Tulare  county. 
The  upbuilding  of  the  People's  Tele- 
phone Co.  deserves  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  the  people  of  Tulare, 
and  the  action  of  the  Sunset  Co.  to  sup- 
press it  deserves  their  unqualified  con- 
demnation. 

Irrigation  From  Wells. — The  sub- 
ject of  the  day,  "To  what  extent  can 


irrigation  from  wells  be  relied  on  ?"  was 
opened  by  Worthy  Master  Styles,  who 
said  water  can  be  obtained  from  wells 
for  irrigation  purposes  to  quite  a  large 
extent,  but  as  these  waters  are  the 
storage  accumulations  of  great  num- 
bers of  years  an  excessive  number  of 
pumping  plants,  all  going  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  basin  or  valley,  will 
undoubtedly  exhaust  such  strata  of 
water  ultimately.  It  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  wanting 
items,  that  at  Denver,  between  1884 
and  1890,  the  underground  water  was 
exhausted  to  such  an  extent,  that  if 
every  well  was  capped  and  no  further 
flow  or  pumping  permitted,  it  would 
take  forty  years  to  recover  the  original 
amount  of  water.  By  what  mathe- 
matical calculation  this  was  deter- 
mined the  story  does  not  tell  us.  The 
subject  was  very  generally  discussed 
and  the  agreement  reached  that,  con- 
sidering the  annual  addition  to  our 
underground  water  supply,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  its  exhaustion  by 
any  amount  pumped  in  our  time. 

The  secretary  read  communications 
from  the  State  Lecturer  and  State 
Secretary,  and  the  emblems  were 
draped  for  sixty  days  in  memory  of 
Brother  C.  W.  Emery. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is, 
"What  can  be  done  by  local  action  to 
secure  better  roads  ?"  J.  T. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

the  only  reliable  remedy  for 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdkk  Through  Youk  Druggist,  oh  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 


Price  *1 


Bottle ! 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


IF  A  HEAVY  HORSE 

should  run  Into  Pane  Zi-Bar  Poultry  Fence  It 
would  stop  him,  and  nut  damage  horse  or  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


j  Write  our  house  nearest  you  for  prices  tag 

Ion  wire  fence,  plain  ana  barbed  wire, 
,        Shipments  prompt,  freight  rates  low, 
goods  guaranteed. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

|nollr,  Michigan    Wsufcogan,  III.       Cleveland,  O.  I 


HA  S0IO  OJCCATt 

f.OvCff-J.M.it-MI 


CREAM  OF  PCKFiCTION 
W  TMeSW-P  OTtHIHVCAIt  L«av 
THE  LLOYD  CO." 

ViSili  CflB.  QuH  Cauloiiiii  A-' 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/ 1  RON  WORKS 


How  to  Sow  Seed 

■  — -.        _  'v  andwhatan 

Oahoon 


1  Ml  the  deniK  <  f  how,  when  and  what  are  treated 
elaborately  In  a  seeding  book.  The 


Broadcast 
Seedier 

described.  All  Fro*. 
Tells  how  to  save 
%  the  seed.  Get 
Seed  Sower'* 
Manual— FREE. 

Goodell  Co. 

68  Mala  St., 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


The  Horn  of  Plenty 
awaits  every  Farmery 


m 


who  uses 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 


(THE  STANDARD  AMM0NIATE) 

In  the  Orchard  or  for  Small  Fruits, 
for  Grain.  Grass,  or  Vegetables,  results  are 
certain.  100  pounds  per  acre,  used  as  a  Top 
Dressing  Con  growing  crop,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  other  fertilizers,  will  yield  results 
that  will  be  to  the  farmer  like  Finding 
Money  Send  name  and  complete  address 
on  Post  Card  for  my  new  Bulletin,  '"Food  for 
Plants." 

I  have  nothing  to  sell;  no  catalogues  I 
am  simply  publishing  information  of  Expe- 
riment Station  Results  from  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  giving  it  free 

WILLIAM  8  MYERS,  Director. 
12-16  John  St„  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGEI.ES 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Don't 
Bind 
on  the 
Track, 

Can't  jump 
nft,  don't  break 
the  fork  pulley, 
trips  easily— Bright 
marks  of  the 

Louden  Hay  Carrier 

A  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  on  tor  perfect  working.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  all  bay  tools,  a*  uarr.erM.ii  tee I 
Tracks,  Switches,  Pulleys,  Hay  Rack  Fix 
ture-*.  reed  and  Litter  farriers.  Our  patent 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangar  It  the  baft  In  the 
world.  Save  money  by  sending  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  (he  above  and  other  harrtvur©  spei  ial- 
ties.  It  describes  farm  appliances  that  are  adapted 
and  that  wrlc.    Mailed  free  fnrthe  asking. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
k       f«t*  r»  -»  ^  Fa'""-*'4.  |«.  . 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

r  v 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  In  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


MILES 

3  of  I 

FMF»E 

for^l 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY  <&  SONS. 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  wo.t  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NADJLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160,  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 
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MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ECONOMIST  GAS  ENGINE 


MAXIMUM  OF 
SERVICE. 

IWTINIMUM  OP 
1V1  COST. 


WITH  ITS 


GENERATOR 


T^EEPS  RIGHT 
on  pumping  day 
and  night  with  very 
little  attention  and 
no  breakdowns. 


ACTUAL  PRAC- 
tice  proves  that 
this  engine  consumes 
1<  ss  than  one  pint  of 
crude  oil  (at  3  to  5 
cents  per  gallon)  per 
horse  power  per 
hour. 


C  END  FOR  IL- 
^  lustrated  Cata- 
logue. It  gives  par- 
ticulars of  value  to 
every  irrigator. 


The  Economist  Gas 
Engine  Co., 

519  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafhcted  by- 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples.t 
PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

14    "      "  10.00 


16 
18 
24 


11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

314-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


*^->%*~  ■  ■        • '  ■—  .  " 

Jackson  Patent  Special  Honzocn;il  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connecteu  in  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
I  PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sti.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

STOCK  SIZE  No.  23. 

6  feet  7>4  inches  by  9  feet  8!4  inches. 

ONE  DOOR,  ONE  WINDOW,  ONE  ROOM. 
Weight  1000  pounds  packed. 

Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men,  with  folding 
spring  bunks  and  drop  table. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co*, 

Oakland,  California. 
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Horse  Insurance. 

You  can  insure  your  horse 
aeainst  Curb,  Splint,  Spav- 
in, Sprained  Cord  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

The   safe  plan  is  always  to 
have  a  supply  on  hand. 

Vied  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Ex- 
  r  t  riil   press  Company. 

Turtle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 
TTJTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR    circs  rheumatism, 

sprains,  l  r..iscs.  etc.  Kill-,  pain  instantly.  Uur  lOU-page  hook, 
"Veterinary  Expericm  e."  Fit  KE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

48*  O'Farrell  St.,  Run  I'rnn<  l»<n.  C.l. 

Imn  ..f  so-called  EUjttia  »■■>  leaatM  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  I  f  any. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  to  Queries. 

By  E.  J.  Ckeelv,  D.  V.  S.,  Deau  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Veterinarian  College,  510  Golden  Gate 
avenue. 

FOR  A  MARE  WITH  A  COUGH. 

To  the  Editor: — As  an  old  subscriber 
to  your  most  valuable  and  indispensable 
paper,  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  ad- 
vice through  the  medium  of  your  veterin- 
arian department  concerning  a  mare 
twelve  years  of  age  in  good  flesh  and  ap- 
parently in  good  health  otherwise,  but 
has  a  dry  hacking  cough  at  times. 
Throat  or  windpipe  does  not  seem  at  all 
sore;  nasal  discharge  very  slight; 
breathes  hard  and  rattling  seems  more  in 
nasal  cavity.  Eats  well,  etc.  Has  been 
coughing  for  about  one  month.  Would 
moderate  work  injure? — J.  C.  H.,  Healds- 
burg. 

Work  the  animal  as  long  as  the  ap- 
petite remains  good.  Cook  the  hay 
and  moisten  the  grain.  Give  the  fol- 
lowing powders: 

Antipyrine,  J  ounce. 

Ammonia  muriate,  3  ounces. 

Iron  carbonate,  2  ounces. 

Powdered  belladonna  leaves,  1  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  twelve  powders;  give 
two  daily. 


Bordeaux  Mixture  Up  to  Date. 


For  curl  leaf  and  other  fungus 
troubles,  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce's  for- 
mula :  Five  pounds  copper  sulphate 
(bluestone),  five  pounds  quick  lime,  fifty 
gallons  water.  Dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  (bluestone)  in  a  barrel  con- 
taining twenty- five  gallons  of  water. 
Slack  the  quick  lime  and  then  add  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  twenty-five  gallons 
of  milk  of  lime.  Unite  the  two  solutions 
by  pouring  one  pailful  of  each  at  a  time 
into  a  third  barrel.  The  milk  of  lime 
should  be  well  stirred  while  being 
dipped  from  the  barrel  and  should  be 
passed  through  a  fine  wire  screen  when 
poured  into  the  mixing  barrel.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  at  first  and 
also  continually  while  being  applied  as 
a  spray  to  the  trees. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  it  is  necessary  that  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  mixed  in  and  sprayed 
from  a  wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is 
used  the  copper  will  go  to  the  iron  and 
the  effect  of  the  spray  is  largely  neu- 
tralized. Apply  the  remedy  cold  and 
as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  possible. 
Never  allow  it  to  stand  over  night. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners of  Sutter  county,  Prof. 
Pierce  says  the  above  spray  is  a  ferti- 
lizer and  invigorator  of  the  tree  and 
will  effectually  prevent  curl  leaf  if  ap- 
plied very  thoroughly  from  one  to  three 
weeks  before  the  buds  open.  This  rem- 
edy can  be  applied  with  safety  until 
buds  finally  burst  into  full  bloom. 

Of  bluestone  only  the  best  quality 
should  be  used.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  variation  in  bluestone,  as  it  contains 
always  more  or  less  iron  sulphate  or 
copperas,  but  this  is  readily  discernible 
and  a  sample  that  contains  any  consid- 
erable amount  of  rust  color  copperas 
should  not  be  used. 

This  formula  was  revised  by  Prof. 
Pierce  Feb.  24,  1904,  and  should  be  used 


exactly  as  printed  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

R.  C.  Kells, 
T.  B.  Hull, 
H.  P.  Stabler, 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  Sutter 
county,  Yuba  City. 

Prof.  Roberts  at  the  California 
Polytechnic  School. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  Roberts  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  are 
making  an  extended  visit  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  as  the  guests  of  Director 
and  Mrs.  Anderson.  Prof.  Roberts  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  made  the  college  one  of  the  strong- 
est institutions  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  nation.  He  is  now  enjoying 
a  well  earned  rest.  His  future  home 
will  be  in  California  and  he  is  building  a 
residence  in  Palo  Alto.  On  the  evening 
of  Feb.  19th  he  addressed  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  San  Luis  Obispo  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Foundation  of  California's 
Prosperity."  He  described  the  foun- 
dation to  rest  upon  four  cornerstones, 
viz:  Forestry,  Irrigation,  Agriculture 
and  Education.  He  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  laying  before  his 
hearers  the  things  that  should  be  done 
to  enhance  the  fertility  of  California 
soil.  He  expressed  great  faith  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  as  an  educational 
factor  and  predicted  for  it  a  bright 
future. 

Washington's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated in  the  evening  by  a  reception 
given  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Roberts  by 
Director  and  Mrs.  Anderson  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  recitation  building. 
The  reception  was  attended  by  nearly  a 
hundred  people  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  proved  to  be  a  most  auspicious  be- 
ginning of  the  social  life  of  the  school. 
During  the  day  the  students  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  faculty  enjoyed  a  tally-ho 
drive  to  Morro  beach. 


Trapping  Coyotes. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Jan.  23,  1904,  I 
noticed  that  some  one  was  asking  ad- 
vice on  trapping  coyotes. 

I  live  200  miles  down  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  have  had  great  experience 
with  them.  My  sisters  and  I  amuse 
ourselves  catching  them. 

We  choose  a  place  where  an  animal 
has  died  or  where  the  coyotes  are  in 
the  habit  of  coming,  and  make  a  chute 
2  or  24  feet  wide  by  3*  or  4  feet  long 
and  2  feet  high  of  the  same  brush  that 
grows  near  by;  then,  fastening  one  end 
up  with  more  brush,  place  the  traps 
just  inside  the  gap  at  the  other  end. 

The  traps  must  not  be  too  small,  or 
the  animal  will  pull  his  foot  out  and  get 
away.  We  always  use  a  No.  2,  double- 
springed  steel  trap,  and  we  have  only 
lost  one.  It  had  just  caught  by  one 
toe,  which  pulled  off. 

Behind  and  around  the  traps  in  the 
inclosure  scatter  bits  of  fresh  meat,  or 
pieces  of  bacon  rind  will  do,  so  the  coy- 
ote, when  stepping  around  in  picking 
these  up,  will  be  sure  to  step  in  one  of 
the  traps.  A  dead  chicken  or  an  old 
bone  tied  solid  in  the  back  of  the  chute 
will  answer  for  the  same  purpose,  for 
when  pulling  at  these  he  will  forget  the 
traps. 

The  Setting  of  Traps. — Set  them  as 
light  as  they  will  stand;  then  dig  out  a 
little  hollow  deep  enough  so  that  the 
traps  will  be  level  with  the  top  of  the 
ground  when  placed  in  the  hole.  Then 
cover  the  springs  and  chain  with  soil 
and  sprinkle  a  few  dried  leaves  over 
the  jaws  and  plate,  so  they  will  not  be 
quite  so  visible;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
be  careful  and  not  put  anything  in  the 
way  of  the  hinges,  so  they  cannot  close 
freely.  Place  the  traps  about  b"  inches 
apart  when  set. 

The  traps  must  not  be  fastened  tight 
or  the  coyote  will  twist  his  leg  off  or 


pull  it  out.  Instead,  fasten  an  old  pick 
or  ax,  or  any  old  piece  of  iron  of  about 
the  same  weight,  by  a  chain  about  2 
feet  long.  This  must  be  laid  so  that 
when  the  coyote  makes  his  first  plunge 
it  will  not  catch  on  anything. 

The  coyote  will,  perhaps,  take  this  •] 
mile  before  becoming  exhausted,  and 
then,  again,  may  not  go  100  yards  be- 
fore he  gets  tangled  up. 

Nothing  must  be  tied  with  strings  or 
rope,  for  the  coyote  will  gnaw  them 
and  escape  with  the  trap. 

As  soon  as  you  get  a  little  experi- 
enced in  setting  your  traps  it  is  no 
trouble  to  catch  coyotes  in  this  way. 
A  Little  Girl  Way  Down  in  Mexico. 

San  Antonio  Del  Mar,  Mexico. 

Muchas  gracios,  Senorita. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


Mammoth  California  White  Sunflower  Seed. 

Poultry  prefer  it  to  anything  else.  Makes  them 
thrive  wonderfully.  Large  package  fresh  seed  post- 
paid by  mail,  1  package,  nflc:  3  packages,  tl.  Address 
Cal.  Poultry  Supply  Co..  321  So. 3rd  St.,  San  Jose, Cal. 


KOCKY  FOItl)  CANTALOUPE  SKKDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  ll.uo  per  lb. 

Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS' AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


(TO 

Oil       Fruit  H..ok  »'r...  Hi-snltofJ 
Vr  SIARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.:  Uuotsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

L         N nriery.    OTHERS  FAIL 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE.  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  tine  two-year- 
olds.    Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry,  rooted 
tips,  each  5  cents;  should  be  planted  March-April. 

Malinda  Strawberry,  1c  plant  any  time;  all 
pure  bred;  choice. 

BULBS. 

••  Paper  White  "  Narcissus  and  Princeps  Daffo- 
dils, a  full  blooming  size,  50  cents  per  doc.;  N  per 
100;  second  size,  25c  or  U:  postage  paid  on  orders  of 
100.  CARMAN  BROS.,  Eccles,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


PATENTS, 


DEWEY.STRONG  &  C0.330  MARKETS! 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  Ss™' 

ior  to  all  one-cylinder  euRini's  Oosftl 

lefts  to  buy  and  lefts  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started  .  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  rlhratlon,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weigh* 
less  than  half  of  one  cylinder  engines.  Give  flze  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrrigatlon  In  connection  with  our  <vntrffugul  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  i%t 
4,5,  6,  H,  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power.    BTFleaac  mention  this  paper.    Send  tol  catalogue.    THE  TKMPLE  PIMP  CO.,  Meufflier  and  15th  Street*,  1  lilt' AGO,  ILL. 


FRESNO  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


320  ACRES. 


Grow  a  Full  Assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines. 

We  Have  an  Exceptional  Fine  Lot  of 

Almond  and  Apricot  Trees, 

ALL  VARIETIES. 

WRITE  US  FOR  FRICES. 

F\  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

PLACER  *  NURSERIES 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

DCAfllCC  F0R  EASTERN 
IEiiLn.E»3  SHIPMENT. 

TRIUMPH.  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  and  sells  for 
more  on  the  Eastern  markets  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. Ripens  with  the  last  of  Alexanders  and  the 
first  of  Hale's  Early.   Good  bearer. 

ELBERTA.  Superiurtoall  other  mid  summer  Free- 
stones for  Eastern  shipment.  Larue,  oval  and  uni- 
form size.  Color,  uolden  yellow.  Sure  and  prolific 
and  no  split  pits.   One  of  the  best  for  protit. 

ALSO  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS,  ALMONDS,  CHERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

Submit  Your  Wants;  We  Will  Save  You  Money! 

SILVA  &  BERGTH0L0T  CO.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nurseries, 

San  Francisco  and  Milbrar, 

Make  specialty  of 

Roses,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendron, 
Araucarias,  Palms,  Tree  Paeonies,  Cork  Oaks, 

And  all  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Evergreens 
and  Deciduous,  Cypress,  Pine,  Gums,  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN, 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 
ALMOND 


NORTHERN  GROU/NI 

FULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free! 

REGISTERED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT.  OREGON. 


£24/1  FOR  LARGEST 
*3> WATERMELONS 

A  f  tor  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testing  all  notable 
varieties  ot  watermelons,  we  now  recommtMid\  especially, 
*»Teodfr»we*l lor  dome  US6  and   "fcmerald**  for  bofn 

home  and  market.  We  think  they  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Seeds  100  a  paper  in  s.lver.  24.0u0  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  prows  the  laorestn.plon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seeds  of  I  hat 
vahetv.  Caution i  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  F.  O.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


grange  Tree  Planting" 

i 


r Placer  County  Improved 
Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  Plautir 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 


Rocklin,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.   VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.    For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBREE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  £S^«mmS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewitt.  Ga. 


March  12,  1904. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Seed  Talk, 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1!!04. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

KUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 

California  Nursery 
Company, 

NILES,  CAL. 

20,000 

WINE  GRAPES 

GRAFTED  ON  RESISTANT  YINES. 
Price  List  Mailed  Free. 


California 
Nursery  Co. 


NILES,  CAL. 


We  have  all  you  want  for  your  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, Street,  Roadside  and  Garden. 

March  is  the  month  to  plant 

SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS, 

ORANGES,    LEMONS,    FIGS    AND  OLIVES, 

Coniferous  and  Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens, 

EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES  ACACIA, 

TWENTY-THREE  EUCALYPTUS. 
A  Large  Assortment  to  select  from. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 


03 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees, 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


SEED^POTATOES^ 

500,000  BUSHELS 
FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Largest  seed  potato  grolvers  in  the  Ivorld  t 
Elegant  stock.  Tremendous  yields. 
From  400  to  1000  bushels  per  acre. 

FOR  10  CENTS 

and  this  notice  we  send  you  lots  of  farm 
seed  samples  and  big  catalogue,  telling 
all  about  Teostnte,  Speltz,  Peaoat,  Aerid 
Land  Barley,  Macaroni  Wheat,  Bromus, 
Earliest  Cane,  etc.  Bend  for  same  today. 


BURRELL'S 
SEEDS 


Carefully  selected  for  critical  planters. 

Not  HOW  CHEAP  but  II Ci \AJ  GOOD. 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Planters'  Guide  FREE. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Mention  this  paper. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICK50N. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


THE  FIRST 
COST  OF  A  TREE 
IS  A  MINOR 
MATTER. 


TREES  AND  VINES 

OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR  SALE. 

Our  stock  of  all  varieties  is  large,  thrifty  and  very  uniform. 
We  exercise  great  care,  not  only  in  growing  but  in  handling 
our  trees  in  the  nursery,  salesyard  and  packing  house,  which 
insures  planters  the  best  stock.   TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Large  Illustrated  General  Nursery  Catalogue  Mailed  for  5c  Postage. 

Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

(PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00.) 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BOX  18. 


GROWERS  SHOULD  PLANT 


CALIMYRNA 


FIG 
TREES 


Because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  commer- 
cial success.  Because  this  is  the  only  Hg  that  is  tit  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  truth  about  this  great  tig  in- 
dustry can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Smyrna  Fig 
at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding;  8?  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Mr.  Roeding  has  the 
only  bearing  Calimyrna  tig  orchard  in  the  U.  S.  Sample 
box  of  dried  figs  (the  product  of  this  orchard)  can  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  20c  postage. 


BE  SURE 
SEAL  SHOWN 
HERE  IS  ON 
YOUR  TREES. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE. 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

 ESTABLISHED  1865.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  ot  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.   Originator  and  Introducer  of  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

«g"If  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.«^«^^^^«^^^«^^^WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price.,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives,  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Kye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS'  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  the  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.    Prices  on  Application. 
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VEHICLES 


CATALOGUE  J, 

SHOWING  1904  STYLES, 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR 
MAILING  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 


ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


Th^  EASY  RIDERS^ 

1  1  lwT     \J      1 1  %ZZ  quick:  sellers. 

Wrought  Line. 

SOLD  BY  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  What  we  intend 
to  do  is  to  sell  good  land  at  its  fair  value,  and  to 
sell  no  poor  land  a',  any  price.  There  are  no  better 
sections  in  California  for  the  farmer  than  I- resno 
and  Butte  counties.  Fresno  county  produces  J251 .60 
of  farm  products  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Keedlcv  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection:  *?S  an  acre 
has  not  been  an  unusual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers.  You  can  buy  the  best  vineyard  land  for 
from  S35  to  HO  an  acre,  according  to  proximity  to 
Reedley,  and  the  best  alfalfa  land  for  HO  to  3*75  an 
acre.  Such  prices  will  not  long  prevail,  because 
the  thousands  of   .vcomers  in  California  are  tak- 
ing up  the  good  lands  with  alacrity. 

In  Butte  county  are  the  richest  opportunities  for 
happy  homes  afforded  by  northern  California.  Good 
lands  are  to  be  had  for  *I0  an  acre  and  upwards. 

These  an;  bottom  prices  and  anyone  proposing  to 
sell  you  lands  in  California  at  less  per  acre  are  not 
selling  lands  of  sufficient  fertility  to  make  profit- 
able farms. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  BUBAL  Puess  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  lands  we  control  and  will  no  doubt 
abundantly  corroborate  what  we  say  of  them.  The 
F.arl  Fruit  Co.  of  Sacramento.  New  York  and  other 
cities  is  well  acquainted  with  the  president  of  our 
company,  who  is  one  of  their  largest  clients.  Day 
after  day  during  the  fruit  season,  the  Karl  Fruit  Co. 
sells  Mr.  Reed's  Bartlett  pears  at  the  head  of  the 
auct  ion  markets  of  the  United  States.  We  refer  to 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  with  entire  confidence  that  they 
will  vouch  for  Mr.  Heed's  experience  and  success  in 
the  fruit  business.  If  you  want  a  good  farm  in 
California  at  a  reasonable  value  and  upon  reason- 
able terms,  let  us  locate  you  in  Fresno  or  in  Butte. 
Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  30-21, 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everyuhere. 

»*-WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
w»,  Dilgek,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
~J  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


>t*it  la  bur.  we  e»o 
u<ldom»k«thebeatPtw  M  ulunn  ri.rth.  4  b.  p.  (f-crut.)  Cuts  2  <*)0 
ft.  k  iItt.  All  iliei.  Plftnero,  SMn<rl»  Mill!  »nd  I  i.-rtu  v  itb  .  ■  r  rat- 
cut  Vftri»bleFrlctI'>0  Feed;  V  rtni.lo  Grin. II., ;  t  lUfl,  W»t«r  W  r-rrlf, 
Utb  Milla,  «to.  Ouro»Ulocibo«tftll.  l.    Unl ft*f*Lia. 

Do  Loach  Mill  Mlg.  Co.,  Box  208,  Atlanta,  Ca. 
aaaaf  1  14  Liberty  St..  t >*m  \  -V,  — ■ 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated- not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  its  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1    250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—660  to  700  lbs.  Capacity 

A  flodern  Up-to-Date  Hachine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 
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HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  J  8  Drurnrn  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel — most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  It  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  or  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Hutte  County,  California. 

f  HPAP  DATE  C  California.  Washington, 
V^l  ILnr  IV»»  ■  *-"-J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goodaeitber  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  190. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  5S-S7-59-6I  First  St.,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  *  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Dust  Spraying. 


Interest  in  dust  spraying  is  constantly  manifested, 
and  various  experiences  are  being  encountered  with 
it.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  in  writing  and  talk- 
ing of  it  to  call  it  "dusting  "  rather  than  dust  spray- 
ing. It  has  decided  advantages  in  point  of  wide  dis- 
tribution and  in  the  less  weight  of  material  handled. 
The  question  of  effectiveness,  however,  needs  demon- 
stration by  careful  comparative  work,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  soon  attained.  As  an  instance  of  local 
interest  in  the  method,  we  give  herewith  a  photo- 
plate  showing  Mr.  F.  W.  Hitchings  of  Corralitos, 
Santa  Cruz  county,  doing  the  dusting  act  with  the 
duster  mounted  on  a  sled.  Mr.  Hitchings  writes  us 
that  in  his  experiment  with  the  dust  last  season, 
as  an  insecticide,  he  found  it  had  several  advantages 
over  the  old  way.  The  machine  itself  and  other 
necessary  apparatus  are  so  light  that  one  horse 
could  haul  it  around  on  a  small  sled  where  it  would 
require  four  horses  to  haul  his  liquid  spraying  out- 
fit. It  is  less  expensive  and  so  much  easier  and 
quicker  to  apply  that  one  man  can  easily  dust  as 
many  trees  as  three  men  can  spray  with  liquid. 
With  the  liquid  process  it  is  seldom  possible  to  do 
thorough  work,  but  in  the  dust  form  every  particle 
of  the  tree  is  covered,  also  everything  around  it. 

Lime  being  the  conveyor  instead  of  water,  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  burning  the  leaves,  allowing 
one  to  apply  two  or  three  times  as  much  poison,  thus 


that 


making  the  application 
much  more  effective. 

For  codlin  moth  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings used  two  pounds  of  Paris 
green  to  fifty  pounds  of  lime 
dust;  but  by  adding  dry  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  sulphur,  one 
would  have  a  good  fungicide  as 
well.  His  apple  crop  last 
season  packed  up  a  little  less 
than  25%  wormy  after  using 
the  duster  three  times,  while 
the  year  before  they  went  74% 
of  loss. 

Where  it  is  possible,  it  is 
best  to  apply  the  dust  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  fruit 
and  foliage  are  damp  with  dew 
or  fog,  although  some  Eastern 
men  say  they  get  better  re- 
sults when  it  is  applied  on  dry 
foliage  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
than  they  do  from  the  liquid 
process. 

The  walnut  growers  at  the 
south  are. looking  into  the  dust  method  with  the  idea 
of  using  dry  Bordeaux  mixture  against  the  blight, 
hoping  thus  to  cover  the  large  trees  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  by  spraying.  The  whole  matter  is 
very  interesting. 


Dusting  Outfit  of  F.  W.  Hitchings,  Corralitos,  Santa  Cruz  County. 

An  Onion  Seed  Field. 


California  Seed  Growing— A  500-Acre  Field  of  Onions  Grown  for  the  Export  Seed  Trade. 


The  adjacent  picture  conveys  an  impression  of  the 
great  seed-growing  interests  of  California  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  former  issues.    Five  hundred 

acres  to  a  single 
crop,  and  that  a 
crop  which  has 
to  be  grown  with 
such  care  as  is 
necessary  to  pro- 
duce  first-class 
seed,  is  an  inter- 
esting sight.  It 
looks  like  a  n 
ocean  of  tennis 
balls. 

The  picture  is 
from  the  current 
annual  of  the 
Cox  Seed  Com- 
pany of  this  city, 
who  are  both 
growers  and 
dealers  on  a  large 
scale.  California 
onion  seed  is 
widely  distribut- 
ed over  the 
world.  It  is  one 
of  the  seeds  taken 
up  by  large  scale 
growers;  and, 
though  the  pro- 
duction of  other 
seeds  has  reached 
a  large  acreage, 
the  onion  is  still 
in  the  lead.  Much 
money  has  been 
made  and  some 
lost  from  the  crop 
because  careless 
growers  have 
thought  to  do  it 
too  cheaply.  But 
this  lesson  has 
been  learned  and 
better  work  now 
prevails. 
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The  Week. 

Field  and  orchard  work  is  petting  behind  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  because  of  the  continued 
rains.  March  seems  determined  to  make  a  low  sun- 
shine percentage  and  the  storms  are  in  some  places 
of  rather  greater  vigor  than  seems  necessary,  but, 
on  the  whole,  affairs  are  satisfactory  and  promising, 
grass  and  grain  are  growing  fast;  the  top  and  bot. 
torn  water  have  not  only  reached  each  other,  but 
have  commingled,  and  this  essential  requirement  of  a 
great  year's  produce  has  been  realized.  Even  in  the 
driest  parts  of  the  State  some  pasturage  and  hay  are 
assured,  and  the  State's  aggregate  will  be  immense. 
The  available  labor  supply  promises  to  be  adequate. 
There  is  quite  a  large  movement  this  way  from  all 
6ver  the  East,  and  the  effort  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Stabler,  of  which  an  account  was  recently  given  in 
our  columns,  is  evidently  to  reach  fuller  results  this 
year  than  last.  Things  have  started  strongly  toward 
California. 

Speculative  wheat  firm  until  to-4ay  and  it  seems  to 
close  weaker,  though  above  last  week,  and  spot  is 
unchanged.  One  full  cargo  of  wheat  and  another  of 
wheat  and  barley  have  gone  out.  One  ship  has  came 
in  under  charter  at  14s;  16s  is  the  asking  charter 
rate,  but  no  spot  business  is  doing  in  ships.  Feed 
barley  is  firm,  because  of  Russian  operations  noted 
below,  but  rolled  barley  is  reduced  by  millers  owing 
to  local  conditions.  Bran  and  middlings  are  in  fair 
supply  and  unchanged.  Hay  is  weak  and  lower, 
though  the  export  movement  is  active,  including  75,- 
000  bales  to  the  Islands  and  more  to  Manila  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Meats  are  firm  and  unchanged. 
Spring  lamb  is  in  and  sold  at  16c,  which,  however,  is 
hardly  quotable;  free  arrivals  are  expected  next 
week.  Butter  is  unsettled;  storms  held  back  sup- 
plies and  an  advance  was  noted,  but  the  closing  is 
easier.  Cheese  is  unimproved,  with  large  stocks  and 
light  demand.  Egg  buying  is  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try and  rates  are  a  little  better.  Poultry  is  in  light 
receipts;  good  young  stock  and  fat  hens  are  in  de- 
mand, though  rates  are  unchanged.  Potatoes  are 
barely  steady  and  some  sales  at  concessions.  Onions 
are  easier,  some  are  sprouting.  Australian  onions 
are  still  held  here  for  expected  advance.  Oranges 
are  not  in  good  shape,  receipts  are  large  and  many 
are  poor.  Lemons  are  steady  for  choice  and  low 
grades  neglected.  Apples  are  unchanged;  cold  stor- 
age are  held  high,  lower  grades  have  sold  freely,  but 
are  now  checked  by  cheap  oranges.  Prunes  are 
moving  freely.  One  steamer  took  56,000  pounds  for 
British  Columbia   and   Winnepeg,   another  57,000 


pounds  for  Holland,  and  a  ship  for  London  33.700 
pounds.  Other  dried  fruit  is  going  out  also,  but  sup- 
plies are  scant.  Almonds  are  quiet  with  some  specu- 
lative demand;  walnuts  are  scarce.  Honey  is  quiet. 
Hops  are  held  to  be  top  heavy,  with  some  sales  below 
cost  to  holders.  Wool  is  being  talked  down  prepara- 
tory to  country  buying. 

We  never  come  nearer  to  losing  patience  than 
when  we  hear  or  read  of  the  agricultural  cure  for 
city  evils.  Of  course,  in  a  general  way,  it  might  be 
truly  said  that  a  recourse  to  actual  food  production 
from  the  soil  would  do  away  with  some  distress  and 
idleness,  but  to  prescribe  it  as  a  panacea  or  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  wages  in  the  city  by  creating  a 
scarcity  of  labor,  involves  such  ignorance  of  condi- 
tions- that  one  can  hardly  keep  patience  with  it.  For 
example,  it  is  telegraphed  this  week  from  Chicago  as 
follows: 

A  Chicago  labor  organizer  has  conceived  a  plan  to 
raise  wages  in  the  great  industrial  centers.  An  ag- 
ricultural  company  has  been  organized.  Thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land  near  Wellman,  Miss.,  has  been 
secured  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  put  6000  Chicago 
unionists  and  their  families  on  5-acre  tracts,  each 
settler  to  own  his  small  farm.  According  to  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  five  acres  and  a  cow,  with 
possibly  a  pig,  will  support  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  certainly  in  peace,  any  strong-limbed  union 
worker.  The  property  is  to  be  sold  to  union  mem- 
bers on  an  easy  payment  plan  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  return  of  the  investment  if,  after  trying  farm- 
ing, they  prefer  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  city 
life.  "If  10,000  union  workers  buy  farms  in  Missis- 
sippi," said  the  organizer,  "men  now  forced  to  be 
idle  can  get  work.  The  competition  for  jobs  will  be 
reduced  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  force 
wages  up." 

We  count  it  impossible  to  make  any  such  colonizing 
undertaking  succeed,  except  under  such  strong  cen- 
tralizing influences  as  the  Salvation  Army  invokes. 
To  gather  a  lot  of  city  workmen  into  rural  activity 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  the  conditions  and 
environment  of  which  are  so  different  from  those  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  is  simply  to  invite  failure 
and  distress.  The  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  dispatch 
printed  above,  is  thoroughly  impracticable  and  vis- 
ionary. These  men  would  not  know  the  first  thing 
to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it ;  nor  are  they  apt  to  like 
either  the  thing  or  the  doing  of  it  when  they  are  told 
what  and  how.  To  herd  thousands  of  people  by  them- 
selves without  means  of  learning  by  observation 
either  the  methods  or  spirit  of  farm  activity  will 
result  in  discontent  and  final  desertion,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  people  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  If 
the  labor  organizers  should  promote  the  movement 
of  surplus  families  into  rural  communities  where  help 
is  needed,  and  where  there  is  opportunity  to  learn 
what  service  the  farming  employers  need,  it  might 
be  a  public  service  and  a  popular  benefit,  but  such 
speculations  as  the  dispatch  outlines  will  benefit  no 
one  but  its  promoters  and  agents. 

So  it  seems  the  opposition  to  the  letting  down  of 
quarantine  barriers  against  Texas  fever  was  well 
taken  after  all.  It  appears  that  500  cattle  were 
recently  shipped  from  Monterey  county  to  Napa 
county,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  found  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  dread  Texas  fever.  The  cattle 
arrived  at  Rutherford  two  weeks  ago  and  were 
driven  from  there  to  Pope  Valley.  Complaints  have 
come  to  the  district  attorney  of  Napa  county  from 
time  to  time  from  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ink- 
ranch  concerning  the  cattle,  and  as  a  result  District 
Attorney  Benjamin  has  been  conducting  an  investi- 
gation with  Dr.  T.  C.  Kenon,  veterinary  surgeon. 
Dr.  Kenon  found  the  Texas  fever  tick.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Blemer,  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  is  on  the 
ground  as  we  write,  and  no  doubt  everything  will  be 
done  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
mistake  to  interfere  with  restrictions  against  moving 
cattle  from  below  the  line  to  free  regions  elsewhere. 

The  Russians  are  drawing  upon  our  feed  barley 
supplies  for  their  horses.  Current  gossip  is  that  a 
deal  for  5000  tons  of  barley  has  been  closed  here  with 
agents  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  barley 
comes  from  what  is  known  as  the  Stockton  pool,  the 
combination  which  took  delivery  on  a  big  lot  of  bar- 
ley in  the  December  deal.  Both  Russian  and  Japanese 
agents  are  said  to  have  been  negotiating  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  the  option  market  for  May  delivery  has 
risen  from  $1.08*  per  cental  to  $1.11},  with  a  heavy 
business. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Bluestone  in  the  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  way  in  which  blue- 
stone  can  be  added  to  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
spraying  mixture  ?  I  tried  last  year  to  add  four 
pounds  of  bluestone,  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
to  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture,  after  I  had  it 
in  the  barrel  all  ready  to  commence  spraying.  It 
had  the  same  effect  that  rennet  has  upon  milk — it 
curdled  the  whole  barrel  and  took  a  half  hour  of  vig- 
orous stirring  to  get  it  in  condition  to  use.  I  find 
that  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  alone  will  not  prevent  curl 
leaf  upon  such  varieties  of  peach  as  Phillips  and 
Lovell. 

Last  year  I  first  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture for  curl  leaf,  and  a  few  days  later  with  the  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  for  the  twig  borer,  or  peach  moth. 
If  there  is  any  way  of  adding  the  bluestone  and  hav- 
ing it  effective,  it  will  be  a  desirable  thing  to  know. — 
SntscKiRER,  Linden. 

Though  there  has  been  a  good  deal  done  in  the  way 
of  combining  the  materials  our  correspondent  men- 
tions, the  practice  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage, 
so  far  as  its  bearings  are  concerned.  The  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State  University  has  a  set 
of  experiments  under  way  this  winter  in  Kings 
county,  in  co-operation  with  the  county  commission- 
ers and  others,  and  some  definite  conclusions  are  ex- 
pected. As  for  the  failure  to  check  curl  leaf  with 
either  of  the  two  washes,  that  seems  to  be  attribu- 
table to  two  things — first,  the  local  climatic  condi- 
tions, which  make  curl  leaf  treatment  ineffective  in 
one  region,  though  very  successful  in  another.  The 
spraying  is  least  effective,  naturally,  where  the  nat- 
ural conditions  for  curling  are  best.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valleys  and  adjacent  to  large  streams 
and  sloughs,  where  there  is  a  chill  in  the  wind  and 
much  moisture  in  the  air,  the  curl  seems  worst  and 
least  affected  by  fungicidal  spraying.  On  the  plains, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  even  and  the  air 
drier,  there  is  raturally  less  curl,  and  spraying 
readily  knocks  out  what  there  is. 

As  for  the  special  combination  which  our  corre- 
spondent asks  about  it  may  be  said  that  bluestoue 
can  be  added  to  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  but  there 
is  a  question  of  how  much.  Perhaps  the  least  amount 
of  bluestone  addition  can  be  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Oregon  wash,  where  bluestone  is  used  in  the 
place  of  the  salt.  The  formula  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Oregon  wash  is  as  follows: 

Lime  16  pounds 

Sulphur  16  pounds 

Copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  lj  pounds 

Water  :~>6  gallons 

The  wash  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  The 
full  amount  of  lime  was  slaked  with  hot  water  and 
during  the  slaking  process  the  sulphur  was  added 
and  well  stirred  in.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  to 
form  a  thin  paste.  This  is  allowed  to  boil  for  one 
hour,  after  which  enough  water  was  added  to  make 
about  forty-eight  gallons.  This  amount  is  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  and  then  emptied  into  the  spray- 
ing tank,  being  first  strained  through  common  wire 
screening.  The  copper  sulphate  is  now  added,  hav- 
ing been  dissolved  separately  in  two  gallons  of  warm 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  well  stirred  and  imme- 
diately applied. 

In  California  the  bluestone  is  not  substituted  for 
the  salt,  but  added  to  the  full  form  of  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur.  Mr.  George  H.  Cutter,  secretary  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Horticultural  Commission,  is 
probably  right  in  his  contention  that  the  salt  in  the 
wash  causes  moisture  to  gather,  which  keeps  the 
wash  leaching  and  penetrating.  Oregon  having 
plenty  of  moisture,  the  salt  is  not  necessary;  the  cli- 
mate being  drier  in  California,  the  salt  should  be 
retained. 

Too  much  bluestone  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
wash  is  incompatible  and  causes  the  wash  to  curdle. 
We  have  used,  says  Mr.  Cutter,  five  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  to  100  gallons  with  good  results.  If  at  any 
time  the  wash  turns  to  a  drab  or  dirty  color,  too 
much  bluestone  has  been  used.  Never  cook  the  blue- 
stone  with  the  other  wash,  but  slack  it  in  cold  water 
by  itself;  dilute  the  lime  wash  to  the  required 
strength  less  the  quantity  of  bluestone  wash,  add  the 
two  together  in  the  spray  tank  on  the  wagon,  and 
handle  the  bluestone  in  all  wooden  vessels.  Mr.  Cut- 
ter does  not  advise  using  the  wash  too  hot,  as  it  is 
very  severe  on  rubber  hose  and  packing.  He  says 
that,  in  his  county,  growers  who  use  the  lime,  sulphur 
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and  salt  only  last  season  suffered  a  severe  loss  from 
pear  scab;  those  who  added  the  bluestone  report 
good  results. 

Tomatoes  in  San  Francisco. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  much  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tomatoes,  having  tried  to  raise  them 
for  several  years,  but  failed.  The  flower  drops  off 
so  that  it  takes  what  would  be  a  tomato  if  it  could 
remain.  Some  say  the  salt  water  breezes  are  the 
reason  for  no  fruit;  but  all  fail.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  why  we  cannot  raise  them  in  our  city,  when  they 
can  be  raised  so  successfully  in  Berkeley  ?  Is  it  on 
account  of  insects  ?  If  so,  please  give  me  a  remedy. 
As  regards  the  kind  of  soil,  I  have  tried  all  kinds;  I 
have  sprayed  them  with  coaloil  emulsion  ;  I  have 
used  lime,  scattering  it  on  the  plants,  and  many 
other  things  that  have  been  suggested,  but  all  have 
failed.  I  have  been  thinking  of  planting  them  in  the 
barn  this  year,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  salt  water 
breezes,  and  putting  in  windows  to  let  in  the  sun, 
but  will  wait  until  I  hear  from  you. — Amateur,  San 
Francisco. 

We  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  reason  why  your 
tomato  plants  do  not  bear  satisfactorily,  but  believe 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  keep  them  growing  too 
rapidly,  possibly  using  more  water  than  desirable, 
the  result  being  a  very  large  growth  of  the  plant  and 
the  failui  e  of  the  bloom  to  set  fruit.  This  is  usually 
the  case.  A  tomato  cannot  stand  too  much  pros- 
perity. We  should  try  first  to  give  them  less  water, 
even  if  they  do  not  look  so  thrifty,  and  then  see  if  the 
fruit  does  not  appear.  This  would  be  the  first  and 
easiest  thing  to  do.  If  this  fails,  then  your  plan  of 
protecting  them  from  the  summer  wind  may  be  de- 
sirable. So  far  as  the  salt  breeze  goes,  that  has  no 
particular  effect  on  the  tomato — plants  are  growing, 
and  ordinarily  well,  near  the  coast  and  other  parts 
of  the  State;  but  the  rawness  of  the  wind  and  the  low 
temperature  of  the  San  Francisco  summer  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  This  could  be  prevented  by 
shelter,  as  you  suggest.  You  need  not  apprehend 
that  the  plants  are  attacked  by  any  insect,  unless 
you  see  signs  of  its  work.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
diseases  of  the  tomato,  except  that  they  may  cause 
quick  wilting  without  visible  leaf  injury.  They  usu- 
ally, however,  leave  some  signs  of  their  presence  of 
an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  foliage. 

To  Kill  Birds  and  Save  Cats. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  a  poison  suitable 
for  English  sparrows;  they  eat  everything  in  the 
garden  ?  I  have  used  wheat  poison  (squirrel  poison), 
but  it  is  so  strong  that  the  dead  birds  kill  the  cats 
that  eat  them  Is  there  something  milder  that  kills 
the  birds  and  will  not  kill  the  cats  ? — Sparrowhawk, 
Alameda. 

You  can  poison  English  sparrows  by  cutting 
oranges  in  halves,  spreading  strychnine  thinly  over 
the  cut  surfaces  and  putting  the  halved  oranges  on 
twigs  high  up  in  tree  where  they  cannot  be  reached 
by  children.  The  birds  wiT  scoop  out  the  pulp  and 
be  poisoned  thereby  and  will  not  get  enough  strych- 
nine to  make  their  carcasses  dangerous  to  cats.  If 
you  find  they  take  the  poisoned  wheat  more  easily  you 
can  poison  it  yourself,  using  less  poison  than  is  used 
for  squirrels,  taking  say  one  pound  of  wheat  and 
stirring  into  it  a  little  syrup  made  thin  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water  and  then  sprinkling  a  little  powdered 
strychnine  over  it,  stirring  well  to  distribute  the 
poison.  In  this  way  each  bird  will  get  too  little 
strychnine  to  make  his  carcass  dangerous  to  cats. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— I  beg  to  inclose  a  clipping  from 
the  Youth's  Companion  about  growing  dwarf  fruit 
trees:  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  mode  of 
cultivation  mentioned  has  ever  been  tried  in  Califor- 
nia, and  whether  it  would  apply  to  citrus  trees  ? 
Your  opinion  in  general  on  the  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.— Reader,  San  Diego. 

It  is  quite  possible  with  the  proper  amount  of 
intelligent  attention  and  by  regulating  moisture  sup- 
ply perfectly  to  grow  very  satisfactory  dwarf  trees 
for  garden  purposes.  The  trees  have  to  be  propa- 
gated upon  dwarfing  stocks — the  pear  on  the  quince, 
the  apple  on  the  Paradise,  etc.  It  is  hard  to  get 
such  trees  to  start  with,  because  there  is  scarcely 
any  demand  for  them.  The  same  principle  can  be 
applied  to  the  growth  of  citrus  trees,  by  cramping 
the  roots  in  tubs  or  pots,  and  thus  forcing  the  tree 
into  early  fruiting  at  a  small  size,  as  is  done  by  the 
Japanese.  The  whole  subject  will  have  to  be  studied 
up  with  the  aid  of  the  best  European  literature  on 
the  growing  of  dwarf  fruit  trees.    Under  the  peculiar 


conditions  in  California,  however,  much  will  have  to 
be  learned  by  experience.  Of  course,  the  undertak- 
ing is  only  tolerable  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
amateur. 

Berseem  or  Egyptian  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  a  report  of  the 
great  value,  as  a  forage  plant  and  weed  destroyer, 
of  a  clover  called  Berseem  and  claimed  to  be  found  in 
Algiers,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  also  reported  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  nitrogen 
gatherers  in  the  world.  Can  you  enlighten  me  on 
this  wonderful  plant,  and  is  it  already  introduced  in 
the  United  States?  Does  it  thrive  under  fair  moist- 
ure and  would  it  be  a  suitable  plant  for  ditch  banks, 
to  keep  down  the  sandburs,  honey  clover,  etc. — 
Reader,  Colorado. 

The  Egyptian  clover,  called  Berseem,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture about  five  years  ago,  and  seed  secured  from 
them  was  distributed  quite  widely  in  California  by 
our  State  University.  The  results  do  not  seem  to 
justify  the  expectations  made  of  the  plant.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  an  annual.  It  seems  to  grow  thriftily 
during  the  summer  if  the  air  and  soil  are  moist.  This 
condition,  we  imagine,  prevails  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Nile  valley  as  the  water  recedes.  Another 
reason  why  it  seems  less  valuable  in  California  is  that 
it  is  not  hardy  against  frost;  consequently,  cannot 
be  grown  in  the  winter.  If  you  can  grow  alfalfa  on 
your  ditch  bank  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything  else 
that  will  crowd  out  less  desirable  plants  and  hold  the 
fort  better  than  that  plant  will. 

Pulling  or  Pushing  Water. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  a  per- 
son could  draw  water  from  a  well  that  is  situated 
below  a  sloping  bank  at  an  angle  of  45%,  distance 
from  well  to  crown  150  feet,  by  windmill  ?  Now,  my 
case  is  this  :  I  have  on  my  ranch  in  Napa  county  a 
good  well,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  would  like  to 
irrigate  next  summer  by  windmill.  Could  I  draw 
water  by  building  windmill  on  the  bank,  or  must  I 
build  from  the  well  up?  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  draw 
water  as  it  is  to  shove  it? — E.  F.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

The  pump  does  not  draw  the  water  to  any  extent. 
The  water  is  kept  up  to  the  valve  action  of  the  pump 
because  a  vacuum  is  created  in  the  pipe  and  the  pres- 
sure of  outside  air  pushes  the  water  up  the  suction 
pipe  to  the  valve.  For  this  reason  the  valve  must 
be  placed  near  enough  to  the  water  to  enjoy  this 
action.  Your  pump  must  be  less  than  30  feet  from 
the  lowest  point  to  which  the  water  is  lowered  by 
pumping,  or  else  it  will  cease  to  act.  But  you  can 
shove  or  push  the  water  to  any  height  to  which  the 
power  of  your  motor  can  work  the  pump.  Your 
pump  and  windmill  must  be  near  the  water  ;  your 
discharge  pipe  can  be  on  the  bank. 

Apples  and  Green  Manure  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best 
apple  to  plant  out  for  marketable  purposes?  What 
would  you  suggest  as  a  crop  to  be  plowed  under  as  a 
soil  enricher  between  blackberry  vines?  Both  of 
these  questions  are  governed  by  conditions  and  soil 
of  this  locality,  the  soil  being  of  the  light,  sandy 
variety. — A  Subscriber,  Sebastopol. 

If  you  are  sure  that  apples  do  Jwell  on  light,  sandy 
soil  in  your  district,  and  you  wish  to  get  the  best 
there  is  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  the  Esopus 
Spitzenberg  is  a  good  proposition.  It  is  a  favorite  in 
this  market  and  it  seems  to  do  better  in  your  county 
than  elsewhere.  As  for  green  manure  plant,  if  you 
can  get  a  good  growth  of  burr  clover  you  cannot  do 
better  than  that.  If  you  do  not  get  much  burr  clo- 
ver naturally,  you  can  try  sowing  that  or  put  in 
common  field  peas,  to  be  plowed  under  early  in  the 
spring.   

Dehorning — Stanchions. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  that  it  is  illegal  to 
dehorn  grown  cattle  in  this  State,  and  would  like  to 
know  before  I  dehorn  my  milk  cows.  Also,  what  is 
the  best  way  of  fastening  up  cows  in  a  barn,  where 
they  have  to  stay  over  night  or  for  a  day  at  a  time  ? 
Stanchions  seem  too  severe,  and  I  have  read  that 
they  bruise  the  shoulders  in  getting  up  and  down.— 
L.  S.,  Sea  View. 

There  is  no  law  against  dehorning.  Some  ill-ad- 
vised person  might  perhaps  hale  you  into  court  on 
the  ground  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  you  could  not 
be  convicted.  That  issue  was  tried  out  in  Canada 
and  dehorning  was  upheld.  Stanchions  are  the  most 
practical  method  of  fastening  up  cows  and  most  gen- 
erally employed,  though  some  prefer  a  short  tie- 
rope. 


For  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  of  the  proper  spray  for  scab 
on  pears  and  the  time  for  using  the  same. — D.  W., 
Petaluma. 

The  spray  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  given  in 
detail  on  page  174  of  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  It  is  mentioned  there  as  a  treatment  for  the 
peach  curl,  but  it  is  also  the  best  application  for  the 
pear  and  apple  scab,  the  shothole  fungus  of  the  apri- 
cot, etc.  In  the  strength  given  it  is  for  winter  use — 
that  is,  any  time  before  the  buds  open.  If  you  wish 
to  use  Bordeaux  on  foliage,  use  one  pound  less  of 
bluestone  and  lime  and  spray  as  soon  as  you  see  a 
smoky  place  on  the  leaf  or  on  the  small  fruit. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  14,  1904. 

Alexndbb  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  somewhat  cooler  than  during1  the 
preceding  week.  The  high  southeast  wind  on  the  9th 
and  10th  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  both 
causing-  great  damage.  At  Sacramento  the  wind  reached 
a  velocity  of  65  miles  an  hour,  the  highest  ever  recorded. 
Trees  were  uprooted,  windmills  and  fences  blown  down, 
and  much  other  damage  resulted  from  the  wind.  Or- 
chards and  grain  lands  were  again  flooded  by  the  exces- 
sive rainfall  and  overflowing  streams,  and  the  damage 
will  probably  be  great,  especially  on  low  lands.  There 
was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  extend- 
ing well  down  to  the  foothills.  On  lands  not  flooded 
grain  and  grass  are  in  excellent  condition  and  growing 
rapidly.  Orchards  were  not  materially  damaged  except 
in  the  uprooting  of  a  few  trees,  and  prospects  are  good 
for  large  crops. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  prevailed  during  the  week 
and  the  weather  was  generally  cloudy  and  rainy.  The 
storm  on  the  9th  and  10th  was  the  most  severe  of  the 
season.  Much  damage  was  caused  in  all  sections  by  the 
high  wind,  though  crops  were  not  materially  injured. 
The  heavy  rainfall  in  the  central  and  northern  districts 
caused  an  overflow  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  some  grain 
was  probably  damaged.  Bridges  were  washed  away  and 
the  roads  are  in  very  bad  condition.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  rainfall  varied  from  1.50  to  3.25  inches  for 
the  week,  and  was  very  beneficial.  The  correspondent 
at  Hollister  reports  that  the  grain  and  fruit  outlook  in 
that  section  is  now  as  good  as  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  this  is  probably  true  of  nearly  all  sections. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy,  warm  weather  with  generous  rains  prevailed 
during  the  week.  These  conditions  were  most  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  all  crops  and  green  feed.  Grain  and 
grass  have  made  rapid  growth,  and  green  feed  is  now 
plentiful.  Deciduous  fruits  are  generally  in  bloom,  and 
leafing  out.  Stock  are  reported  healthy  and  improving 
rapidly.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  The  low  lands 
and  islands  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  are 
mostly  flooded  by  breaks  in  the  levees,  and  the  crops 
seriously  damaged.  The  high  southeast  wind  on  the 
10th  did  considerable  damage  in  some  sections,  destroy- 
ing windmills,  uprooting  trees,  and  in  some  places  un- 
rooting houses.  Plowing  is  progressing  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  valley.  Considerable  snow  is  reported  in  the 
mountains. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  was  followed  by  cloudy  weather  and  the 
heaviest  rainfall  of  the  season,  amounting  to  about  2 
inches  in  some  places.  At  Upland  the  season's  precipi- 
tation is  6.17  inches;  at  Poway,  4.58  inches;  at  San 
Diego,  2.63  inches;  at  Los  Angeles,  4.95  inches.  Grain 
and  vineyards  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain.  The 
early-sown  grain  is  up  and  looking  well  in  many  places, 
and  its  growth  will  be  hastened  by  the  recent  rain.  A 
good  hay  crop  now  seems  assured  and  there  may  be  fair 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Pasturage  is  plentiful. 
Apricots  are  in  bloom  at  Anaheim. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Rain  came  just  in  time  to 
save  grain,  which  was  dying  in  places;  growing  well 
since.  A  few  late  rains  will  make  fair  crops  generally. 
Last  rain  promises  fair  hay  crop  on  dry  lands. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, March  16,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAL1FOKN  1 A 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

47.18 

35  47 

*54 

*38 

Red  Bluff  

1.59 

24.63 

21.12 

20.78 

62 

40 

Sacramento  

1.58 

12.44 

13  34 

15.42 

58 

40 

San  Francisco  

1.90 

16.69 

15.04 

18  62 

58 

44 

Fresno  

.52 

4.52 

6.75 

6.85 

66 

38 

Independence  

.14 

1.76 

1.82 

3.29 

66 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1.34 

10.04 

14  47 

16  53 

66 

38 

Los  Angeles  

1.70 

4  95 

10.02 

13  30 

72 

40 

.66 

2.62 

9.72 

6.60 

66 

44 

Yuma.  .   

.00 

.66 

1.73 

2.66 

84 

42 

*  Incomplete. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Washing  Out  Alkali  in  Utah. 


By  W.  H.  Hkii.kman.  in  Circular  No.  12.  Bureau  of  Soils.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  bring  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  attention  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  of  the 
community  at  large,  an  experiment  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  drainage  in  alkali  reclamation  was 
planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  entered 
into  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  in 
1902  a  tract  of  forty  acres  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  D. 
Swan  was  selected  for  the  demonstration.  This  tract 
lies  4  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  iu  section  5,  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  1  north,  and  is  about  half  way 
between  the  two  railroads  running  directly  west 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Salt  Air  and  to  Garfield 
Beach.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Buena vista, 
distant  i  mile  from  the  tract,  on  the  San  Pedro,  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railway. 

The  land  at  the  time  work  was  commenced  was  all 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  salts,  and  had 
nothing  growing  upon  it  except  a  few  alkali  weeds, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  was  greasewood  (Sar- 
cobatus  vermiculatus).  The  land  was  considered 
valueless  by  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  tract  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Williams  lake, 
and  at  its  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  about  6 
feet  above  the  part  of  the  lake  bed  adjacent  to  the 
tract. 

The  cost  of  the  installation  of  drain  tile  was  as 
follows: 


270  feet  10-inch  tile,  at  *100  per  M  feet  $  2?  00 

300  feet  8-inch  tile,  at  64  per  M  feet   19  20 

520  feet  6-inch  tile,  at  J27.50  per  M  feet   M  30 

6580  feet  4-inch  tile,  at  $17  per  M  feet   Ill  8fi 

281)0  feet  3-inch  tile,  at  $13  per  M  feet   37  57 

Fittings   2  80 

Freight  on  3  carloads,  Ogden  to  Buenavista   60  00 

Cartage  and  scattering  tile   17  50 

606  rods  ditch,  at  50  cents  per  rod   303  00 

67  rods  main  ditch,  at  54  cents  per  rod   36  30 

673  rods  covering  with  team   18  50 

150  feet  outlet  ditch  (open)   6  00 

One-fifth  cost  of  tools   5  00 


Total  cost  »660  03 


The  average  cost  of  the  drainage  system  was  $16.50 
per  acre,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  drainage  of 
larger  tracts  could  be  accomplished  at  about  the 
same  cost. 

The  Soil. — The  tract  is  composed  of  a  surface  soil 
of  loam  and  sandy  loam,  with  a  depth  ranging  from 
12  to  18  inches.  The  underlying  material  is  a  heavy 
clay.  A  very  shallow  sand  stratum  occurs  at  a 
depth  of  4  feet  over  the  greater  part  of  the  tract. 
The  lower,  or  lakeward,  half  of  the  tract  is  underlain 
at  an  average  depth  of  26  inches  by  white  calcareous 
hardpan.  from  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  Occasion- 
ally two  strata  of  this  hardpan  are  found,  the  first 
lying  about  4  inches  above  the  second. 

Another  special  soil  feature  occurs  in  places  in  the 
tract.  This  consists  of  a  layer  of  peculiar  brown 
material,  somewhat  inclined  to  fracture  along  lines 
after  the  manner  of  adobe,  and  yet  maintaining  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  layer  a  hard  impervious  core. 
This  material  is  found  at  from  4  to  12  inches  beneath 
the  surface.  When  it  is  turned  with  a  plow  in  a  dry 
condition  it  breaks  into  particles  ranging  in  size  from 
inch  cubes  to  granules  about  as  large  as  buckshot. 
When  wet  it  still  breaks  on  regular  lines  of  fracture, 
but  materially  softens,  and,  if  thoroughly  plowed, 
loses  its  hardpan  properties.  In  excavating  during 
the  drainage  installation  it  was  necessary  to  break 
the  dry  material  with  a  pick,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  the  white  hardpan. 

The  Drains. — With  the  above  soil  and  hardpan 
conditions  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place  the 
drains  150  feet  apart,  and  this  interval  was  used,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance.  The  system  for  the  forty  acres 
includes  eight  lateral  drains  and  one  main  drain. 
Each  of  the  laterals  is  1250  feet  long,  and  is  laid  with 
850  feet  of  4-inch  and  400  feet  of  3-inch  drain  tile. 
The  exception  already  referred  to  is  in  the  interval 
for  lateral  No.  8,  which  is  laid  200  feet  from  the  near- 
est lateral,  the  object  being  to  study  its  efficiency 
under  such  conditions  of  soil  as  exist  in  this  tract. 

The  main  drain  is  put  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
tract,  20  feet  from  its  west  side,  and  is  met  by  seven 
of  the  laterals.  This  drain  was  laid  with  270  feet  of 
10-inch,  300  feet  of  8-inch  and  520  feet  of  6-inch  tile. 

The  10-inch  tile  in  the  main  drain  has  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  remove  4  inches  of  water  per  week  from 
the  adjacent  lands,  or  lands  underlain  by  laterals 
Nos.  1  to  7.  Ordinary  operations  for  reclamation  do 
not  overload  the  drains,  however,  since  the  factors  of 
summer  evaporation  and  subdrainage  through  the 
soil  play  important  parts  in  the  disposal  of  the  water 
added  in  flooding  operations. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  the  drains  were 
laid  at  a  depth  of  4  feet.  In  that  part  nearer  the 
lake  a  somewhat  shallower  depth  was  necessitated  in 
order  to  obtain  a  gravity  outlet  for  the  drainage 
water.  The  drains  were  laid  on  a  grade  of  not  less 
than  jV  foot  in  100  feet,  except  where  3-inch  tile  was 
used  when  the  grade  was  somewhat  higher.  The 
system  as  installed  has  proven  adequate. 

The  Washing  Out. — Flooding  has  been  carried  on 
systematically,  the  land  being  divided  into  checks 


and  plats  by  levees,  and  each  plat  treated  in  rota- 
tion. During  each  Hooding  water  has  been  added  to 
an  average  depth  of  4  inches.  The  movement  of 
water  into  the  soil  has  been  regular,  and.  considering 
the  character  of  the  clay  subsoil,  rapid,  and  the 
drains  have  quickly  filled  after  the  fioodings  and  have 
run  freely  throughout  the  experiment. 

During  the  last  season  (1903)  the  land  was  flooded 
once  each  week,  with  occasional  longer  intervals 
when  the  supply  canal  was  being  repaired  or  din  ing 
times  when  the  land  was  being  plowed  or  the  levees 
repaired. 

Before  any  water  was  applied  to  the  tract  a  de- 
tailed survey  was  made  to  determiue  the  alkali  con- 
tent of  the  soil.  This  initial  survey  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902.  The  land  was  then  flooded  once  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  next  spring. 

In  May.  1903,  before  work  was  commenced,  a  sec- 
ond survey  was  made;  and  a  third  survey  of  the 
tract  was  made  in  October,  19013,  after  the  close  of 
the  season's  operations. 

Between  September,  1902,  and  the  following  May, 
3171  tons  of  salt  had  been  removed  from  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet,  and  that  between  September.  1902. 
and  the  following  October  5430  tons  had  been  re- 
moved— or  82%  of  the  alkali  originally  in  the  first  4 
feet  of  soil.  It  is  also  seen  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  alkali  has  been  washed  out  of  the  surface  foot 
than  out  of  the  lower  depths,  and  that  the  movement 
of  the  salts  is  less  pronounced  as  the  depth  increases. 
Thus,  originally  the  fourth  foot  carried  30%  of  the 
total  salt,  while  in  October,  1903,  the  fourth  foot  car- 
ried 49%  of  the  salt  then  remaining  in  the  soil. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  salt  at  all  the  depths,  and  the  fourth  foot 
has  in  reality  lost  69%  of  the  quantity  of  alkali  orig- 
inally present. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  changes  have 
taken  place  through  the  movement  of  the  salt  down- 
ward by  percolating  water  and  not  through  washing 
them  from  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Kksvlts. — The  total  volume  of  drainage  was  5.051.- 
770  cubic  feet,  or  51.8%  of  the  water  added  to  the 
tract.  This  51.8%  drainage  water  carried  3048  tons 
of  salts  over  the  outlet  weir.  The  remainder  of  the 
salts  removed  from  the  tract  has  passed  into  deeper 
subsoil  and  been  carried  away  by  the  natural  sub- 
drainage. 

The  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  the  ultimate 
complete  reclamation  of  the  land.  The  single  season's 
operation  produced  marked  improvement  in  the  land, 
not  only  in  the  alkali  content,  as  shown  in  the  soil 
tests  made,  or  as  shown  by  the  salts  in  the  drainage, 
but  as  shown  in  the  improved  tilth  of  the  soil  and  the 
favorable  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  its  physi- 
cal properties. 

The  indications  are  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
tract  is  at  present  sufficiently  sweetened  to  allow 
the  growing  of  shallow-rooted  crops.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  work  until  reclamation  is  coirl- 
plete,  and  the  data  pertaining  to  the  process  of 
flooding  and  drainage  will  be  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical crop  tests  during  the  season  of  1904. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Running  Water  Straight  Down  Hill. 


To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  12th 
an  inquiry  from  a  subscriber  in  Idaho  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  irrigating  hillsides  and  as  to  set- 
ting out  trees  and  irrigating  on  contour  lines. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  let  the  water 
go  straight  down  hill.  Set  the  trees  square,  pre- 
cisely as  on  level  land.  At  the  upper  side  of  trees 
lay  a  flume  or  trough;  at  the  side  of  the  flume,  near 
the  bottom,  bore  2-inch  holes,  about  36  inches  apart. 
Make  tin  slides  to  close,  or  partly  close,  the  holes  as 
may  be  necessary  as  the  water  is  being  applied 
Make  small  furrows  for  the  water,  and  turn  such  an 
amount  into  them  as  will  run  without  washing,  and 
let  it  run  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked. 

The  subsequent  plowing,  harrowing  and  mashing 
down  should  be  very  thorough  in  this  as  in  all  orchard 
practice,  or  in  cultivating  any  crop,  for  that  matter, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  moisture. 

Irrigating  in  contour  lines  is  unsatisfactory;  in  the 
first  place  it  takes  much  more  water  to  the  furrow 
than  the  down  hill  method;  getting  the  furrows  on 
exactly  the  proper  grade  in  all  places  is  impossible, 
so  the  water  will  collect  and  break  over,  and  being  in 
large  quantity,  wash.  Very  serious  damage  will  lie 
done  in  very  short  time  where  the  land  has  much  fall. 
In  irrigating  by  any  system  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success  to  guard  against  superficial  wetting.  The 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  as  thoroughly 
cultivated  afterward. 

A  2-inch  auger  is  a  good  tool  with  which  to  find  out 
the  condition  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  moisture. 

The  size  of  the  flume,  of  course,  is  governed  by  the 
amount  of  water,  or  the  time  limit  of  the  head  and 
the  grade  or  fall  the  flume  has.  However,  under 
average  conditions,  the  following  will  be  found  satis- 
factory: One  2x12  for  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  2x  It), 
nailed  to  make  inside  measure  12x8.  To  make  this 
water  tight  take  an  iron  bar  about  1  foot  long,  A  inch 
thick,  any  width,  and  with  a  heavy  hammer  batter  a 
depression  in  the  center  of  the  edge  of  the  bottom 


board,  plane  off  to  a  level  and  spike  on  the  sides.  If 
this  is  properly  done  the  battered  and  depressed 
wood  will  swell  and  make  a  water-tight  trough. 

The  grade  that  the  flume  may  be  laid  is  subject  to 
wide  variation,  and  it  can  be  made  in  sections  and 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow. 

San  Francisco.  F.  P.  Hoi.krook. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Cattle  Raising  in  California. 


By  E.  W.  Howaki),  Vice-President  State  Board  of  Agriculture- 
President  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

Cattle  raising  has  been  from  the  earliest  days,  is 
now,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  profitable  industries  in  California. 

As  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
■•  cattle  business  "  in  California  has  presented  various 
and  varied  stages  of  developments,  in  keeping  with  the 
Onward  march  of  settlement  and  civilization.  The 
laissez  faire  methods  of  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
rancho  and  early  days  of  California  statehood  are 
over.  We  find  now  very  few  unfenced  ranges,  and 
what  were  once  vast  holdings  are.  in  many  instances, 
brought  under  irrigation.  We  are  entering  now 
more  rapidly  tham  many  suppose  the  regime  of  the 
small  farmer  and  cattle  raising,  in  connection  with  a 
scientific  and  intelligent  rotation  of  crops,  which 
methods  will  tend  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  also  to  the  production  of  a  better  type  of  cattle, 
be  they  beef  or  dairy  stock.  Of  course,  there  are 
vast  stretches  of  country  which,  because  of  their 
character  and  location,  will  always  be  range,  pure 
and  simple. 

The  Best  Breed. — The  much  discussed  and  often 
all-absorbing  question.  What  is  the  most  profitable 
breed  In  California  ?  is  easily  answered:  Any  breed, 
for  conditions  and  environment  suitable  to  any  one 
of  the  standard  breeds  can  be  found  in  California. 
The  Devon  thrives  in  the  rolling  foothills  and  rough 
sections  of  the  coast  range,  and  in  them  finds  a  region 
akin  to  his  native  hills  of  Devonshire.  The  Short- 
horn, than  which  there  is  no  more  universally  adapt- 
able breed,  thrives  and  grows  sleek  in  the  low  lands 
and  meadows  of  our  interior  valleys,  and  divides  hon- 
ors with  the  Devon  in  the  more  hilly  sections.  Here- 
fords  predominate.  Red  Polls,  Brown  Swiss  and 
other  dual-purpose  breeds  have  their  advocates. 

The  special  purpose  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  are 
legion,  and,  in  many  instances,  high  types  of  their 
kind,  and  are  profitable  under  suitable  environment, 
which  is  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other. 

Avenues  of  Effort. — There  are  in  California  va- 
rious avenues  of  effort  open  to  one  contemplating  the 
raising  of  cattle.  There  is  a  good  market  for  pure- 
bred bulls  of  the  beef  brands  for  use  on  the  large 
ranges  of  this  and  neighboring  States.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  ever-expanding  dairy  districts,  so  that 
one  mav  devote  his  time  and  labor  to  the  production 
of  the  improved  types  of  pure-bred  cattle  for  breed- 
ing purposes  and  be  well  repaid.  He  can  confine  his 
0]  erations  to  the  production  of  beef  cattle  to  con- 
sume, and  transform  the  roughage  on  the  farm  into 
concentrated  agricultural  wealth.  Or,  if  he  prefers 
to  be  a  stockman  pure  and  simple,  he  can  depend 
upon  bountiful  nature  throughout  the  rolling  foothill 
country  to  furnish  a  variety  of  native  grasses— bur 
clover,  wild  oats,  bunch  grass  and  allilaria,  than 
which  no  artificial  ration  will  turn  the  lusty  steer 
more  quickly  into  a  chunk  of  porterhouse  and  oleo 
oil.  So  well  recognized  is  this  fact  among  stockmen 
that  thousands  of  cattle  are  annually  brought  to 
California  from  the  less-favored  cattle  ranges  of  our 
sister  States  to  receive  the  all-important  finishing 
touches  which  make  them  eligible  to  the  market  class 
known  as  prime  beef. 

The  Vali  f.  of  Alfalfa. — One  might  ask  how  do 
California  conditions  compare  with  those  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  world  for  the  production  of  fine  types  of 
cattle  ?  Have  we,  first,  a  substitute  for  the  green 
meadows  of  England,  the  succulent  turnips  and  other 
roots  of  Scotland,  or  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky  ? 
The  answer  we  find  in  our  broad  acres  of  alfalfa,  for 
alfalfa  is  equal  to  any  one  of  the  above  in  food  value, 
and,  in  some  respects,  to  all  three,  for  alfalfa  is 
primarily  a  bone  and  muscle  producer  rich  in  pro- 
tein. In  climate  we  have  a  great  advantage,  an  ad- 
vantage that  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  close 
stabling,  with  all  its  consequent  ills,  is  unnecessary. 
Too  much  weight  cannot  be  put  upon  these  favorable 
conditions  of  climate  and  available  food  supply  as  we 
find  them  in  California,  for  environment  is  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  producing  types.  Breed  prepotency 
has  little  weight  when  hampered  by  unfavorable  en- 
vironment. Early  maturity  and  aptitude  to  fatten, 
which  are  necessary  characteristics  of  rent-paying 
cattle,  cannot  be  developed  or  even  transmitted  for 
any  length  of  time  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
That  we  have  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  evi- 
denced by  the  general  excellence  of  our  livestock. 
Conspicuous  examples  of  recent  date  are  to  be  found 
in  such  performers  as  Lou  Dillon.    What  California 
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did  with  the  horse  is  rapidly  being  repeated  with 
other  breeds  of  livestock. 

Sheep  and  Hons. — Of  our  sheep  and  hogs,  Prof. 
Carlyle,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  before  the  California  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association,  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  said: 
"The  coast  States — California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton— are  going  to  breed  the  swine  from  which  we  in 
the  East  are  going  to  breed  our  stock.  You  have  a 
climate  and  other  conditions  which  will  produce  the 
swine,  the  bone  and  the  vitality.  I  saw  Poland  Chinas 
and  Berkshires  here  which  cannot  be  equaled  in  the 
East.  In  sheep,  too,  the  Pacific  coast  States  will 
beat  the  East,  because  you  have  all  the  essentials." 
Having,  therefore,  the  natural  favorable  condition,  is 
it  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  California  will  make 
history  among  the  cattle  breeders  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  breeders  of  the  corn  belt  will  look  to  Cali- 
fornia for  breeding  stock  and  herd  headers,  as  well  as 
to  the  grass-fed  he  i  ds  of  England  and  the  rooted 
herds  of  Scotland. 

Markets  and  Prices. — And  now  a  word  about 
markets.  Among  our  buyers  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery there  is  keen  rivalry  and  healthy  competition 
exists. 

The  prices  for  all  livestock  products  have  been  well 
sustained  for  several  years,  and  in  some  instances 
the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand  ;  we  have  had 
to  import  the  deficiency.  With  a  rapidly  expanding 
population  and  new  markets  in  the  Orient,  prospects 
for  the  future  are  good,  and  what  is  better,  present 
conditions  are  good,  and  our  stockmen  as  a  class  are 
prosperous. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Points  on  Picking  Oranges. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside,  who  has  been  held 
before  our  readers  for  years  as  a  most  careful  ob- 
server and  close  thinker,  gives  the  Riverside  Enter- 
prise the  following  interesting  sketch  : 

In  taking  but  a  part  of  a  crop  of  oranges,  is  it  but 
economy  to  pick  clean  over  a  portion  of  the  orchard, 
or  take  part  of  the  load  from  all  the  trees  ? 

It  may  seem  late  in  the  season  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  cannot  help  thinking  many  are  acting  in  it 
without  careful  consideration,  even  now.  Granting 
that  special  conditions  sometimes  may  make  it  best 
to  take  the  entire  crop  at  one  picking,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  it  seems  to  me  a  wasteful  mistake. 
The  coloring  of  an  orange  is  no  more  sign  that  it  has 
completed  its  growth  than  that  its  starch  has  been 
changed  to  sugar,  rendering  it  palatable.  Its  size 
continues  to  increase  for  weeks  and  months  after  it 
has  turned  yellow,  apparently  slowly,  but  really  not 
so  slowly  as  many— not  having  given  the  matter 
attention — think- 
When  my  attention  was  first  turned  to  it  some 
years  ago  I  carefully  measured  a  large  number  of 
different  sized,  well-colored  fruits,  placing  a  tab  on 
each,  and  kept  careful  record  for  several  weeks. 
Though  general  obervation  has  convinced  me  that  it 
was  very  considerable,  this  test  showed  a  greater 
increase  after  the  picking  season  commenced  than  I 
had  supposed.  The  commercial  sizes,  ranging  from 
90s  to  300s,  and  below,  vary  by  I  inch  diameter.  This 
TV  inch  added  to  the  surface  seems  but  a  slight  in- 
crease, but  it  means  more  than  one  would  casually 
think.  Let  us  figure  a  little:  Allow,  say,  a  box  of 
150s  (3  inches  in  diameter)  to  increase  to  126s  (3J 
inches),  and  we  have  saved  11£%  in  solid  contents  of 
weight — that  is,  8  pounds  per  box  of  70  pounds  on 
every  100  boxes.  If  worth  \\  cent  per  pound,  it 
means  a  saving  of  $12.  Partial  costs  more  than  full 
picking,  say  $2  per  100  boxes,  leaving  a  net  saving 
of  $10  per  100  boxes.  An  increase  of  4  inch  in  the 
smaller  sizes  makes  a  yet  larger  per  cent  increase  of 
solid  contents.  For  instance  250s  (2$  inches)  in- 
creased to  216s  (2|  inches)  have  gained  over  15%,  a 
gain  of  1050  pounds  on  every  100  boxes,  or  $15.75,  if 
the  fruit  is  worth  \  \  cent  per  pound,  a  small  fraction 
of  which  would  pay  for  the  additional  cost  of  picking. 

This  slight  increase  of  TV  inch  to  the  surface  is 
quickly  added  to  all  healthy  fruits  till  full  maturity  is 
reached,  which  is  well  on  into  the  spring  months.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  require  long  to  put  on  I  inch  to  the 
surface  (an  increase  of  two  sizes)  during  the  picking 
season,  on  thrifty  trees,  if  they  have  been  relieved  of 
a  portion  of  their  load.  The  increase  from  250s  to 
200s  is  33J%  of  contents,  or  a  gain  of  35%  per  box  of 
70  pounds. 

These  heavy  gains  occur,  of  course,  only  on  vigor- 
ous trees,  ana  when  early  and  gradually  relieved  of  a 
part  of  their  burden.  The  extra  cost  of  partial 
picking  and  convenience  of  having  the  orchard 
cleaned  early  are  insignificant  compared  to  these 
gains.  Some  of  our  best  orchardists,  who  have  han- 
dled their  crops  in  this  way  for  years,  assure  me 
that  their  saving  is  from  10%  to  20%  on  the  entire 
crop,  a  matter  worth  considering,  at  least. 

Besides  the  increase  of  the  crop,  there  are  several 
important  advantages  in  this  partial  picking  to  size. 
Trees  carrying  a  heavy  crop  well  into  the  spring 
must  spend  on  it  much  of  the  vigor  needed  for  the 
blossoming  time  near  at  hand,  while  if  relieved  early 


of  a  portion  of  it  the  balance  would  develop  faster 
and  the  tree  be  ready  to  take  up  its  new  work. 

Again,  early  in  the  season  large  sizes  are  most  in 
demand.  Even  in  the  present  glutted  condition  of 
the  market  large  sizes  are  at  a  premium,  while  small 
sizes  are  not  paying  freight  charges.  Later  in  the 
season,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  sizes  are  sought  for, 
while  large  sizes  are  discounted. 

In  younger  orchards  there  is  often  a  material  sav- 
ing in  taking  off  early,  especially  exposed  and  par- 
tially sun-burned  fruits,  many  of  which  would  go  into 
the  culls  if  allowed  to  remain  till  the  trees  are 
cleared. 

This  season  we  have  an  unusually  small  amount  of 
splits,  black  rot  and  other  culls,  which,  with  no  loss 
from  frost,  has  materially  increased  the  volume  of 
marketable  oranges.  But,  ordinarily,  I  am  quite 
sure  it  pays  well  to  clip  all  easily  recognized  culls  at 
first  picking,  relieving  the  trees  by  so  much. 

Of  course,  the  picking  to  size  should  not  be  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  leaving  only  the  small  fruit  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  But  I  am  quite  satisfied,  since 
our  marketing  is  necessarily  extended  over  several 
months,  that  the  practice  of  relieving  the  trees  grad- 
ually, by  commencing  to  pick  the  largest  and  most 
exposed  fruits  early,  with  one  or  two  partial  pick- 
ings to  size  during  the  season,  may  be  much  more 
generally  adapted  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower, 
far  beyond  any  additional  cost  and  trouble  it  may 
require. 


Committee  on  Co-operative  Organization. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  twenty-ninth  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  held  at  Fresno,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  convention  ap- 
point a  committee  of  fifteen,  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague  as 
chairman,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  devise  a  plan  or  plans 
and  to  put  these  plans  into  effect,  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion among-  the  prune  growers,  the  raisin  growers  and 
the  growers  of  all  classes  of  cured  fruit  and  nuts, 
throughout  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  five  members  of 
said  committee  constitute  a  quorum  thereof;  this  com- 
mittee to  report  in  writing  to  the  next  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  I  have 
appointed  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  mem- 
bers of  said  committee: 


A.  R.  Sprague  (Chairman)  Sacramento 

F.  H.  Babb  San  Jose 

S.  G.  Rodeck   Campbell 

A.  L.  McCrea  Fresno 

Arthur  R.  Briggs  San  Francisco 

K.  Q.  Story  Los  Angeles 

H.  P.  Stabler  Yuba  City 

John  Markley  Santa  Rosa 

F.  A.  Chadbourne  Suisun 

Geo.  A.  Landman  Olinda 

R.  C.  Allen  Bonita 

A.  D.  Bishop  Orange 

W.  P.  Weber  Santa  Paula 

Thomas  Jacob  Tulare 

Frank  E.  Kellogg  Goleta 


Ei.lwood  Cooper, 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 
Sacramento,  March  1. 


Protecting  Trees  From  Rabbits. 


E.  J.  Waterstripe,  of  Missouri,  gives  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  the  method  he  has  used  for  many 
years,  and  during  that  time  he  has  not  lost  a  single 
tree  by  rabbits,  and  they  are  sometimes  pretty 
thick.  He  says  he  sees  rabbits  in  the  orchard 
every  day,  but  they  do  not  touch  the  trees. 

Make  a  paste  of  lime  and  add  about  a  pint  of  coal 
tar  to  the  bucketful  and,  if  you  have  it,  the  same 
amount  of  soft  soap.  It  is  about  as  good  without  the 
soap.  It  probably  will  have  to  be  thickened  by  add- 
ing a  little  dry  earth,  if  too  thin.  This  year  I  used 
ashes,  but  no  soap.  Apply  to  the  trees  with  a  brush. 
If  rabbits  are  very  bad,  it  will  have  to  be  applied 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  according  to  the  amount 
of  rain,  but  no  rabbit  will  bother  the  tree  painted 
with  this  mixture.  This  also  seems  to  be  very  help- 
ful in  fighting  the  borers.  While  it  is  not  a  sure 
cure,  it  helps  wonderfully  to  hold  them  in  check. 
Air-slaked  lime  may  be  used,  but  I  consider  it  better 
to  use  the  fresh  slaked.  I  have  learned  to  stop  both- 
ering with  paper  and  rags. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feeding  of  Breeding  Fowls. 


Written  for  Pacific  Ruhal  Pkess  by  W  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew. 

Seeking  the  best  method  of  feeding  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  profit  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  live 
stock  is  a  subject  of  much  study  and  experimental 
work  at  the  numerous  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  on  many  private  plants,  in  a  small  way,  by 
the  individual. 

We  believe  this  work  is  carried  on  with  poultry  as 
fully  at  the  present  time  as  with  any  farm  stock,  and 
the  adoption  of  advantageous  methods  of  manage- 
ment by  those  seeking  the  best  results  at  a  minimum 
outlay,  has  been  very  gratifying  to  those  who  have 


followed  proven  methods  of  handling  their  flocks  for 
profit. 

No  two  plants  adopt  the  same  ration,  as  conditions 
under  which  the  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  maintained,  govern  the  variety  and  amount  of 
food  supplied,  the  growing  for  market,  egg  produc- 
tion and  rearing  of  breeding  stock,  requiring  each 
its  particular  combination  and  balancing  of  ration  for 
best  results  to  the  end  desired,  applied,  as  the  man- 
ager sees  best,  for  his  particular  needs. 

Dry  or  Wet  Feeds. — Mashes  vs.  dry  feeding  is  a 
much  discussed  problem — advocates  of  both  contend- 
ing their  way  the  best,  and,  no  doubt,  true  when  the 
object,  sought  is  considered. 

As  birds  of  my  rearing  are  destined  for  breeders, 
rather  than  forced  for  egg  production,  this  article 
will  bear  upon  the  manner  of  feeding  for  this  object, 
as  many  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  are 
now  selecting  eggs  for  hatching,  and  the  methods 
here  set  forth  for  the  production  of  fertile  eggs  will, 
we  hope,  be  of  use  to  those  who  may  have  heretofore 
employed  less  satisfactory  ways  of  feeding  their 
breeders. 

Were  the  results  equal,  the  saving  of  labor  in  dry 
feeding  over  that  of  mashes  would  alone  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  but  for  the  full 
development,  continuous  growth  and  maintained 
vigor  of  the  birds  the  dry  method  has  proven  with 
us  the  best,  and  the  following,  in  a  general  way,  what 
and  how  we  feed: 

Wheat,  whole  and  cracked ;  oats,  crushed  and 
whole  ;  Egyptian-  corn,  yellow  dent  corn,  whole  and 
cracked — sparingly,  as  to  the  latter. 

These  in  litter  for  adult  birds,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  green  food  unlimited  at  midday,  consisting 
of  such  as  may  be  most  easily  obtained  and  palatable 
to  the  fowls  at  this  season,  grass  and  clover  are  plen- 
tiful, and  the  succulent  most  sought  by  the  flock 
when  at  liberty  to  choose  for  themselves. 

Meat  meal,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
each  bran  and  middlings,  with  one  and  one  half 
parts  meat  meal  by  measure,  a  little  salt  and  a 
sprinkling  of  black  pepper  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times  in  automatic  feeding  boxes,  together  with 
shells,  charcoal  and  grit,  where  they  may  be  had 
when  sought — and  there  you  are. 

There  is  no  invariable  rule  which  t;an  be  followed  in 
feeding  any  stock  ;  with  the  hens  give  the  greatest 
variety  possible  with  the  means  at  hand.  I  might 
qualify  my  statement  regarding  dry  feeding  by  say- 
ing we  occasionally  soak  oats  or  wheat  over  night, 
draining  and  feeding  as  we  do  the  dry  grain,  just  for 
variety,  should  there  happen  to  be  a  shortage  of 
some  grain  we  would  like  to  feed  at  any  time. 

The  foregoing  subject  is  an  old  one  and  well 
threshed  out,  but  I  offer  no  apology  for  taking  an- 
other chance  at  it.  I  was  a  beginner  once,  and  there 
are  many  more  coming  into  the  field  daily,  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  consider  the  time  lost  in  studying  the 
other  fellow's  way. 


Poultry  Feeding. 


To  the  Editor: — As  one  of  your  subscribers,  I  beg  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to  poultry.  I  am  feed- 
ing wheat,  bran  and  shorts  and  fresh  meat: 

First — How  much  of  the  mixed  bran  and  shorts,  and 
how  much  wheat  and  fresh  meat  should  he  fed  daily  to 
100  laying  hens  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  ? 

Second — Should  the  meat  be  fed  separately  or  should 
it  be  mixed  with  the  bran  or  the  shorts  or  with  both  ? 

Third — Is  it  better  to  feed  twice  or  three  times  per 
day  '?    My  hens  are  mostly  White  Leghorns. 

Fourth — Is  barley  or  oats  good  feed  for  laying  hens, 
and  if  it  is  fed  should  it  be  soaked  before  feeding  or 
should  it  be  fed  dry  ?— P.  E.  B.,  Napa. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.   M.   E.  JAFFA. 

To  the  Editor: — Answering  the  above  letter  I 
would  say: 

1.  A  balanced  ration  for  100  fowls  from  three  to 
five  pounds  in  weight,  compounded  from  bran,  shorts, 
wheat  and  fresh  meat,  would  consist  of  about: 

1 1     pounds  wheat. 
0    pounds  bran. 
6     pounds  shorts. 
2.5  pounds  fresh  lean  meat. 

2.  The  meat,  minced,  should  be  fed  with  the  mash, 
which  should  not  be  too  wet.  In  fact,  several  feed- 
ers report  excellent  results  with  dry  mash.  In  such 
cases  the  mixture  should  be  per  fectly  homogeneous, 
and  there  should  be  plenty  of  good  drinking  water 
handy. 

3.  If  the  fowls  are  confined  and  cannot  obtain  any 
feed  from  "scratching,"  etc.,  then  it  would  be  well 
to  feed  three  times  a  day,  and  for  the  midday  meal 
crushed  barley  would  be  good. 

4.  Barley  is  preferable  to  oats  for  poultry  food 
because  of  the  larger  content  of  hull  in  the  latter 
grain.  Next  to  wheat,  barley  is  the  best  grain  to 
feed.    Some  claim  that  the  two  grains  rank  equally. 

Naturally,  if  the  fowls  are  accustomed  to  wheat  or 
corn,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  change  suddenly  to 
any  other  grain;  but  if  barley  could  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  wheat  or  corn,  it  certainly  would  be 
advisable  to  gradually  make  the  change,  or  at  least 
substitute  barley  for  part  of  the  wheat.  In  many 
cases  bran  has  yielded  better  results  than  middlings 
or  shorts.  It  would  appear  that  the  best  mill  by- 
product to  use  would  be  that  which  can  be  obtained 
the  cheapest.     Grains  should  not  be  soaked  before 
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feeding,  but  should  be  fed  dry,  prefer- 
ably cracked  or  rolled.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  rolling,  etc.,  may  off- 
set the  physiological  advantage  gained 
by  the  use  of  the  feed  so  prepared. 

M.  E.  Jaffa. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


The  Fruit  Label  Law. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  writing  from  Chico,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  neglect  of  the  new  label  law 
which  all  fruit  growers  will  find  at  least 
interesting  gossip: 

The  Law.— At  the  last  session  of  the 
California  Legislature  a  bill  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  marking, 
branding  or  labeling  of  boxes,  barrels 
or  packages  containing  fruits,  fresh  or 
dried,"  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  thereof,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  under  its  provisions, 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  was 
approved  on  March  20,  1903. 

Section  1  of  this  law  reads  as  follows: 

"All  fruit,  green  or  dried,  contained 
in  boxes,  barrels  or  packages,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  shipped,  or  offered 
for  shipment  in  this  State,  by  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation,  shall  have 
stamped,  branded,  stenciled  or  labeled 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside 
of  every  such  box,  barrel  or  package, 
in  clearly  legible  letters,  at  least  \  inch 
in  height,  a  statement  truly  and  cor- 
rectly designating  the  county  and  im- 
mediate locality  in  which  such  fruit  was 
grown." 

Section  2  provides  for  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  1600 
fine  for  violating  the  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  look 
after  the  shipments  of  green  and  dried 
fruit  in  the  State,  and  he  is  given 
authority  to  enter  any  warehouse  and 
inspect  the  boxes  containing  fruit 
ready  for  shipment,  and  also  to  exam- 
ine the  books  of  any  firm  doing  a  pack- 
ing business,  which  will  aid  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  A.  N.  Judd 
of  Watsonville  was  appointed  as  such 
inspector  on  September  11,  1903,  but 
so  far  this  portion  of  California  has  not 
been  visited  by  him. 

Law  Beimi  V  mi. ated.—  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  law  is  being  vio- 
lated every  day,  and  this  with  a  full 
knowledge  by  the  packing  houses  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Box  after  box 
of  canned  fruit  is  shipped  from  the 
Gridley  cannery,  in  this  county,  with 
no  sign  or  mark  to  show  that  the  goods 
were  shipped  from  there.  This  can- 
nery is  operated  under  a  lease  by  Hunt 
Bros.  &  Co.,  who  also  own  a  cannery  at 
Hay  wards.  The  fruit  from  the  Gridley 
cannery  is  labeled  "  Hunt  Bros.  &  Co., 
Haywards,  Cal.,"  or  "Hunt  Bros.  & 
Co.,  California,"  when  the  fruit  is  all 
grown  and  packed  in  Butte  county  and 
shipped  from  Gridley.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co.,  with 
packing  houses  in  Gridley  and  Chico. 
Their  fruit  is  marked  "Griffin  &  Skel- 
ley Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,"  with 
nothing  to  show  that  it  came  from 
Gridley  or  Chico. 

This  law  is  regarded  by  the  packing 
houses  as  a  "four  flush"  law — one 
passed  more  for  show  than  effect.  In- 
deed, they  openly  say  that  they  regard 
the  law  as  a  dead  letter,  in  its  strict 
interpretation,  and  no  attempt  is  being 
made  to  literally  obey  its  provisions. 

E.  T.  Reynolds  &  Son  of  this  place 
own  a  packing  house  of  their  own  in 
Chico,  but  are  working  at  present  on  a 
contract  with  the  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co., 
packing  prunes.  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  an 
interview  with  your  correspondent, 
said: 

Fruit  Packer  Talks.— "The  law 
regarding  the  labeling  of  shipments  of 
green  and  dried  fruit  in  this  State  is 
inoperative  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
labeling  fruit  from  the  locality  where 
it  is  grown.  The  law  was  passed,  pri- 
marily, to  protect  Santa  Clara  prunes, 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
finest  prunes  in  the  State,  and  which 
command  the  highest  market  price. 
Eastern  dealers  were  not  slow  to  take 


advantage  of  this  fact,  and  demanded 
prunes  labeled  as  coming  from  Santa 
Clara  county,  whether  such  was  the 
case  or  not.  In  order  to  suppress  this 
practice  the  law  was  passed.  But 
while  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  make 
the  fruit  of  every  locality  sell  on  its 
own  merits,  the  effect  was  somewhat 
different.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting 
the  pasting  of  a  new  label  on  top  of  the 
original  one  after  the  shipment  has  left 
the  State,  and  this  has  been  known  to 
have  been  done  in  several  cases. 

"  No  goods  have  been  shipped  from 
this  warehouse  this  year  which  were 
incorrectly  labeled,  in  that  none  were 
labeled  as  coming  from  Santa  Clara  or 
any  other  particular  locality,  but  all 
bore  the  label  of  '  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co., 
California.'  Last  year  some  prunes 
were  shipped  from  here,  bearing  a  San 
Jose  label,  but  these  labels  were  fur- 
nished by  an  Eastern  house  and  put  on 
by  their  orders." 

Call  the  Law  Absurd.— The  point 
the  packers  make  is  that  the  law  is 
inoperative  because  it  is  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  and  that  so  long  as  ship- 
ments of  fruit  are  labeled  as  coming 
from  one  locality,  when  in  reality  it 
came  from  another,  they  think  they 
are  acting  entirely  up  to  the  purport 
of  the  law.  They  claim  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  mark  dried  fruit  as  com- 
ing from  a  particular  locality,  when 
shipments  come  to  them,  to  be  graded, 
from  so  many  different  points. 

Howard  W.  Plate,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  at  Chico,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Reynolds'  statement,  but  added  that 
there  were  many  different  ways  in 
which  the  original  label  could  be  de- 
stroyed after  the  shipment  had  reached 
its  destination,  and  before  it  was  offered 
for  sale.  It  is  very  easy  to  scrape  the 
old  label  oft  and  paste  a  new  one  on,  or 
to  paste  a  new  label  on  top  of  the  orig- 
inal one. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  San  Joaquin  Grape  Growers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Stock  ton  branch 
of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Vine  Grow- 
ers' Association,  held  last  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  in  the  Mail,  it 
was  decided  to  have  regular  weekly 
meetings  conducted  by  a  large  execu- 
tive committee,  with  power  to  increase 
its  membership  from  among  those  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  be- 
fore them.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  committee  : 
Charles  M.  Weber,  George  E.  Ladd,  E. 
W.  S.  Woods,  Carl  Brueck,  A.  C.  Oul- 
lahan,  Henry  Armburst,  Richard  Rus- 
sell Smith,  D.  M.  Burge,  Avery  C. 
White,  G.  Ghiglieri,  C.  H.  Wakefield, 
R.  G.  Williams,  W.  Ridenour  and 
Charles  A.  Wetmore. 

Disposing  of  the  Product. — A  spec- 
ial labor  for  this  year  will  be  procuring 
and  disseminating  information  as  to 
the  various  means  of  disposing  of  crops 
and  of  converting  them  into  imperish- 
able forms,  so  as  to  avert  any  trouble 
during  vintage  time. 

Grape  SYRTTP. — The  practical  value 
of  setting  up  plants  with  vacuum  pans 
to  condense  grape  juice  into  syrup  con- 
taining at  least  •'>(("„  of  sugar  was  dis 
cussed  and  brought  forth  the  statement 
that  one  such  pan  might  be  sufhc  mnl 
to  handle  the  crop  of  an  average  100- 
acre  vineyard.  The  juice  of  a  ton  of 
grapes  could  then  be  stored  in  a  fiftv- 
gallon  barrel  and  held  over  to  suit  the 
demands  of  local  wineries,  or  shippi  d 
to  Eastern  wine  makers,  who  are  in 
need  of  sugar  to  ferment  with  their 
grapes.  An  average  ton  of  grapes 
yields  about  400  pounds  of  sugar,  which 
together  with  the  other  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  grape,  would  be  worth 
more  to  Eastern  wine  makers  than 
sugar  at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  $20  to  the 
ton  of  grapes.  Such  plants  could  be 
worked  in  a  co-operative  way  and  would 


tend  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  over- 
production, besides  materially  advanc- 
ing the  cause  ofjpure  wine  by  obviating 
the  necessity  in  the  East  of  using  cane 
sugar. 

Grape  Values. — The  advantage  of 
encouraging  growers  to  set  up  plants 
to  make  their  own  wines  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  will  continue  to  be  a  leading 
subject  for  consultation.  The  present 
value  of  ordinary  wine  grapes  to  the 
grower  who  makes  his  own  wine  is  con- 
servatively based  upon  the  wholesale' 
value  of  entire  cellars,  without  cooper- 
age, which  is  returned  when  the  goods 
are  shipped  to  wholesale  buyers.  Not- 
withstanding the  surplus  created  by 
the  last  two  vintages,  present  prices 
for  last  year's  wines  range  from  17  to 
20  cents  for  ordinary  clarets  and  about 
30  cents  for  sweet  wines,  which  render 
a  value  for  the  grapes  used  after  de- 
ducting expenses,  of  about  $20  per  ton 
for  dry  wine  and  about  $15  for  sweet 
wine  grapes. 

The  figures  given  for  value  of  grapes 
to  the  wine  maker  are  given  with  full 
deduction  for  cost  of  wine  making  and 
distilling  also  in  case  of  spirits  used  in 
sweet  wines.  The  actual  returns,  with 
dry  wine  at  20  cents,  are  $30  for  grapes; 
and  with  sweet  wine  at  30  cents,  $24 
for  the  grapes.  The  cost  of  wine  mak- 
ing in  large  wineries  is  from  $2  to  $2.50 
per  ton  of  grapes;  in  small  wineries 
from  $3  to  $5. 

The  distributing  prices  as  fixed  for 
the  jobbing  trade  have  been  for  some 
time  past  28£  cents  for  standard  ordi- 
nary clarets  and  42}  cents  for  sweet 
wines.  Those  independent  wine  mak- 
ers who  succeed  in  building  up  their 
distributing  trade  can  realize  the  lat- 
ter prices,  or  submit  to  a  cut  with 
profit. 

The  small  independent  wineries  which 
age  and  select  choice  qualities  gener- 
ally succeed  in  getting  superior  prices 
for  superior  wines;  as,  for  instance,  one 
winery  in  Livermore,  which  sells  only 
bottled  wine  at  prices  that  yield  from 
$1  to  $4  per  gallon.  The  only  danger 
is  in  speculating  and  buying  grapes  on 
credit,  which  swamped  the  old  wineries 
and  brought  about  the  trust  combina- 
tion. Grapes  should  not  be  purchased 
with  borrowed  capita]  and  wines  should 
not  be  made  which  cannot  be  held  at 
least  one  year. 

Acreage. — The  present  area  of  the 
vineyards  in  this  county  was  shown  to 
be  about  16,000  acres,  including  the 
vines  planted  this  season.  Of  this  not 
more  than  one-fourth  is  in  full  bearing, 
yielding  about  15,000  tons  of  grapes. 
In  five  years  the  crop  to  be  expected 
must  be  at  least  60,000  tons.  A  large 
part  of  the  table  grapes  must  be  dis- 
posed of  for  wines,  as  is  true  of  the 
raisin  grapes  in  southern  counties,  with 
this  advantage  that  the  table  grapes 
here  furnish  better  material  for  wines 
and  brandies  than  the  Muscats  in  the 
south.  The  enormous  planting  in  the 
south  makes  it  certain  that  the  sweet 
wine  production,  except  in  lines  of  high 
quality,  will  be  excessive,  and  all  the 
grapes  in  this  county  suitable  for  dry 
wines  will  be  made  into  clarets  and  light 
wines  and  the  Tokays,  Missions  and 
Hlack  Princes  will  provide  excellent 
musts  to  be  made  up  into  superior  sher- 
ries with  some  help  for  quality  from  the 
best  white  wine  grapes.  This  will 
create  a  demand  for  good  qualities  of 
sherries  developed  by  natural  sun  heat 
in  small  cooperage,  an  industry  well 
suited  to  the  small  wine-maker  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  jobbing  trade. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  III  M  V  N  REMEnVforKhrn- 
mutlam,  Mi»rulua,  More  Throat,  oto..  it 

is  invaluable. 

Everv  bottle  of  Cunallr  Rnliam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  sati*fa«-tir>n.  Price  tfl.AO 
per  bottle.  8olcl  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  el- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  UWRINCS-WILLUMS  C0MP1KT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WIRE 


Berries,  Grapes  or  Fence 

At  2c  per  pound.    No.  14  gauge. 

Weighs  about  1 !  pounds  per  100  feet. 

This  is  galvanized  wire  that  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  or  it  would  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  our  price.  No  quantity  under  UK)  pounds 
supplied.  Remit  for  amount  wanted  and  get  quick 
shipment. 

**;lee  chamberlain  &  co. 

105  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


I  Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  We 
wl  been  proving  It  seventeen  years.  Vrlte  w 
SSS  for  prices  on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barb  552S5 
wire.  Address  house  nearest  you.  ■■■w 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO 

Holly.  Michigan.     Waukegan,  III.    Cleveland.  O. 


! 

i  1:U 

i 

NO  FARMER  CAN  AFFORD 

NOT  to  know  about  the  EXCLUSIVE  Feature* 
in   Page  Fence  even  though  be  never  buya  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


»u.ttf  j»m  .,2  mat 


X.a  CREAri  Or-  PCRrtcnow 
a.  TxeStLP  Ovtnin^  GATfc  t^w 

THfc  LLOYO  CO. 
»<xt  a«"ra  *N0  n«*v»AcTu«aaa  — ^ 

VvMre  ros,  oua  Caulociis  J— ' 


WHEELS 

FAR*.  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted*  anr  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
i.-.o  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

Wo  tlrea  to  reset.  Fit  j  >  .  r  old  wagon 
ith  low  steel  wheeis  with  wide 
.ires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogas 
tells  yoa  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EmpireBfp.  Co., Box    94  .ijuinrj  .III. 


wsRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/ 1  RON  WORKS 

i»  rotwoNTsx.  siKMuaciscr 


ACENTS  WANTED! 

Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties, 
implements,  machinery,  mill  supplies. nursery 
stock,  separators,  foods,  etc  Fine  catalogue, 
liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Act  Quick  I 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
208  Central  Street. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


ufntvUtta.55re  "The  Master  Workman," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 
phere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 


one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider 

light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines:  1-2  weight  means  1-2  rreignt.  uive  size  ot  engine  rmuiiju. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.   Please  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1858.  Meaaber  and  1  Wh  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Cattle  Dying. — Chico  Enterprise:  It 
is  reported  that  cattle  on  ranges  north 
of  Deer  creek  are  starving.  The  foot- 
hills between  Deer  creek  and  Mill  creek 
have  always  been  stocked  to  their  full 
capacity,  but  this  winter  several  addi- 
tional bands  were  taken  there  from  across 
the  Sierras.  We  heard  this  morning  that 
one  band  of  400  turned  loose  there  last 
fall  will  probably  be  reduced  one-half  be- 
fore the  spring  roundup.  There  are 
usually  heavy  losses,  even  in  those  bands 
that  are  familiar  with  the  range. 

Fresno. 

Thrifty  Oats.— Sanger  Herald:  A 
bunch  of  oats,  2  feet  in  height,  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  front  of  Prankenau  Bros.' 
store,  attracting  attention  by  its  green 
and  thrifty  appearance.  It  was  grown  on 
M.  L.  Dean's  place,  2  miles  southwest  of 
town,  and  is  already  heading  out,  while 
other  grain  hereabouts  is  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground. 

Birds  Get  Drunk  on  Raisins.— One 
would  hardly  believe  that  raisin  seeds 
would  cause  little  birds  eating  them  to 
show  signs  of  inebriety,  yet  it  has  been 
noticed  that  they  swarm  around  the  seed- 
ing plant  in  this  place,  and  occasionally 
some  are  seen  reeling  and  falling  to  the 
ground — in  fact,  making  a  disgraceful  ex- 
hibition of  themselves,  as  we  have  often- 
times seen  human  beings  do.  Quite  a 
number  have  been  caught  in  this  condi- 
tion, being  apparently  utterly  helpless, 
yet  in  a  short  time  they  seem  to  recover 
their  equilibrium  and  either  resume  their 
feeding  or  fly  away.  We  presume  theso 
seeds  pass  through  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tion after  being  extracted  from  the  raisin, 
which  accounts  for  the  birds  becoming 
inebriated. 

Kern. 

Good  Milch  Cows. —Bakersfield  Echo: 
Jock  Ellis,  the  champion  of  Durham  cattle 
for  dairy  purposos,  exhibits  some  figures 
in  support  of  his  claim  that  while  this 
breed  of  cattle  make  good  beef  they  make 
good  butter  also,  and  plenty  of  it.  Prom 
thirty-eight  head  of  cows  in  four  days 
Mr.  Ellis  sold  $40.50  worth  of  butter. 
This  is  28J  cents  per  head  per  day  or  $8.60 
per  head  per  month  of  thirty  days.  It 
should  be  admitted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Ellis'  cattle  are  picked  for  milkers '  and 
they  are  handled  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner. 

Sheep  Shearing  Begins. —  Spring 
sheep  shearing  has  begun  in  full  blast. 
Albert  Lyons  is  working  12  miles  west  of 
Delano,  with  thirty  shearers;  Bedamayon 
at  McKittrick  has  a  camp  of  twenty-four 
men,  and  Maio  &  Salcido  have  a  crew  of 
seventy  men  in  the  Weed  Patch,  near 
Shafter  postoffice.  The  latter  camp  will 
add  twenty  men  within  the  next  few  days. 

Kings. 

Alfalfa  and  Salt  Grass. — Hanford 
Journal:  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  a  field  where  there  is  a  good  stand 
of  salt  grass  no  preparation  of  the  ground 
is  necessary  in  order  to  raise  alfalfa.  A 
fine  example  of  this  is  shown  on  Dr.  Dun- 
can's ranch,  where  there  is  a  range  of 
alfalfa  consisting  of  about  1400  acres,  all 
sown  on  top  of  salt  grass,  which  acted  as 
a  protection  to  the  young  alfalfa  until  the 
roots  were  well  grown,  and  then  the  salt 
grass,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  was 
choked  out  and  gave  way  to  the  hardy 
alfalfa. 

Cut  Worms  Ate  the  Wheat.— 
Charles  Talbot,  the  surveyor,  who  had 
put  in  a  crop  of  wheat  down  on  the  lake, 
reports  that  he  has  met  with  bad  luck. 
Cut  worms  are  the  cause,  and  he  says 
they  not  only  cut  off  the  young  grain 
after  it  got  up,  but  they  worked  their 
way  into  the  grain  when  it  was  put  into 
the  ground  and  prevented  some  from 
sprouting  at  all.  He  says  that  the  ground 
was  alive  with  these  worms,  and  they 
took  his  crop  clean.  Asked  if  others  had 
suffered  a  like  loss,  Mr.  Talbot  said  that 
there  was  only  one  other  man  that  he 
knew  of  who  had  lost  his  crop  in  that  way. 

Los  Angeles. 

A  Case  of  Dry  Rot. — Azusa  Porno- 
tropic:  Horticultural  Commissioner  J. 
W.  Jeffrey  spent  Monday  in  Azusa.  He 
came  to  investigate  an  orchard  east  of 
town,  where,  it  is  said,  a  portion  of  the 
trees  have  been  attacked  by  an  unknown 
disease — or  at  any  rate  are  dying  from  an 
unknown  cause.  The  trouble  appears  to 
be  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  especially  the 
tap  root,  which  seems  to  have  rotted 
away  in  some  cases.  In  speaking  of  the 
trouble,  Mr.  Jeffrey  referred  to  another 
similar  case,  recently  brought  to  his 
notice,  where  the  difficulty  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  tap  root  had  gone 
down  to  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel — so  coarse, 
in  fact,  that  it  did  not  hold  the  moisture 
-land  as  a  natural  consequence  the  root 
so  imbedded  was  seized  in  the  course  of 


time  with  a  sort  of  dry  rot.  In  the  case 
referred  to  a  number  of  the  trees  so 
affected  can  be  pushed  over,  showing  to 
what  extent  the  disease  has  mastered  the 
tree. 

Mendo  lino, 

Prospects  of  More  Hops.— Ukiah 
City  Dispatch-Democrat:  It  is  reported 
that  the  well-known  Henley  ranch  at 
Round  Valley,  the  property  of  the  estate 
of  Alvinza  Hay  ward,  has  been  sold  to  the 
American  Hop  &  Barley  Co.,  which  is 
really  Horst  Bros.,  and  that  the  company 
will  plant  (iOO  acres  of  hops  on  the  ranch. 

Modoc. 

Many  Horses  in  Danger  of  Per- 
ishing.—Redding  Searchlight:  Mr.  B. 
P.  Kelly,  having  just  returned  from 
Bowles  Meadows  and  the  range  just  east 
of  that  place,  reports  the  snow  deeper 
than  ever  before  known.  He  went  out 
with  others  in  search  of  horses.  One  dead 
animal  was  found,  but  others  were  found 
snowed  in,  and  considerable  trouble  was 
experienced  in  getting  them  out.  In  the 
range  east  of  Bowles  Meadows  the  snow 
struck  their  saddle  girths,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  any  headway 
could  be  made,  the  men  walking  and 
breaking  the  trail.  There  were  about 
1200  horses  in  the  country  east  of  Bowles 
Meadows  that  must  perish  unless  a  thaw 
comes  to  their  relief.  The  same  conditions 
were  reported  by  P.  C.  Caldwell  and 
Charles  Harvey,  of  Canby,  who  have  also 
been  out  in  the  country  described. 

Monterey. 

Large  Fruit  Acreage.— D.  W.  Rohr- 
back  in  Salinas  Index:  Monterey  county 
is  now  the  largest  shipper  of  berries  in 
the  State,  over  1000  chests  being  shipped 
a  day  during  the  busy  season,  and  it  is 
fast  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
loading  apple  sections.  We  have  already 
growing  between  350,000  and  400,000  apple 
trees,  besides  another  100,000  prunes, 
apricots,  etc.,  and  it  is  of  such  commer- 
cial importance  as  to  warrant  the  strict- 
est attention  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  properly 
taken  care  of  when  in  bearing  the  ship- 
ment of  apples  and  other  fruits  from  this 
county  will  be  large,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  apple  trees  at  350,000,  which  is  a 
low  estimate,  and  if  they  produce  five 
boxes  per  tree,  which  is  far  below  the 
average,  we  have  1,750,000  boxes,  or  2500 
carloads  of  700  boxes  per  car.  There  are 
many  apple  orchards  over  twenty  years 
of  age  still  vigorous  and  producing  large 
crops  of  fruit. 

Riverside. 

Pink  Grape  Fruit. — Enterprise:  W. 
Irving  left  a  new  variety  of  grape  fruit  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  From  the 
skin  into  the  heart  of  the  fruit  there  are 
varying  shades  of  pink  and  it  is  said  to 
have  a  much  better  flavor  than  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  grape  fruit.  The  skin  is 
smooth  and  the  fruit  is  firm  and  of  good 
size. 

Seedless  Grape  Fruit.— W.  H.  H. 
St.  Clair  presented  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  a  bunch  of  four  seedless  grape 
fruit.  They  are  the  finest  specimens  thus 
far  exhibited. 

San  Joaquin. 

Rye  Grass. — Stockton  Independent: 
Farmers  who  have  raised  rye  grass  on 
San  Joaquin  county  lands  declare  that 
the  floods  covering  the  northwest  section 
of  the  reclaimed  district  will  not  kill  the 
rye  grass  crops  of  that  section  unless  the 
water  stands  on  the  lands  more  than 
three  months.  Nobody  expects  the  flood 
water  to  remain  on  the  land  that  long. 
One  well-known  farmer  who  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  lowlands  de- 
clares that  he  has  known  red  top  clover 
to  stand  flooding  for  twelve  months,  and 
he  says  rye  grass  is  hardier  than  clover. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Big  Pigeonry. — Arroyo  Grande  Her- 
ald: E.  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Arroyo  Grande, 
has  the  second  largest  pigeonry  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  located  on  the  west 
end  of  the  La  Point  tract  and  contains 
3000  birds.  The  nests,  of  which  there  are 
4500,  are  12  inches  square,  and  each  con- 
tains a  wooden  nappie.  He  has  room  for 
1000  more  nests.  Adjoining  the  building 
there  is  a  large  wire  netting  inclosure 
where  the  birds  can  exercise  and  learn  to 
fly.  It  costs  him  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day 
to  feed  them.  They  are  hatching  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  dozen  squabs  per 
day.  The  flock  includes  150  thorough- 
bred registered  Homers,  Fantails,  Pout- 
ers, Tumblers  and  English  Runts.  Al- 
though he  has  an  offer  of  $3  per  dozen  for 
an  unlimited  number  of  squabs,  he  has 
decided  to  ship  none  until  his  flock 
reaches  5000. 

Santa  Clara. 

Not  Many  New  Orchards. — Journal: 
This  year  will  see  a  less  number  of  young 
orchards  set  out  in  Santa  Clara  county 
than  for  some  time  past.  That  fact  is  not 
due  to  any  falling  off  in  interest  in  the 
fruit  growing  industry,  but  is  due  to  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  land  suitable  for  fruit 


growing  being  already  taken  up.  But  it 
is  observed  that  the  orchard  men  are 
carefully  digging  out  all  unprofitable 
trees  and  replacing  them  with  a  quality  of 
fruit  that  will  give  more  satisfactory  re- 
turns. 

Stanislaus. 

Growing  Grain  Looks  Promising. 
—Stockton  Record:  Albert  Johnson,  the 
well  known  farmer  of  Modesto,  has  1000 
acres  of  grain  in  excellent  condition.  He 
states  that  the  cold  weather  of  a  few 
weeks  previous  has  caused  the  grain  to 
stool  out  well,  making  it  very  thick.  The 
warm  weather  following  has  brought  the 
grain  up  rapidly  and  given  it  an  excellent 
stand.  The  crop  is  on  summer-fallowed 
land,  as  he  states  that  winter  sowing  no 
longer  pays.  It  is  all  wheat  and  barley. 
Sonoma* 

Farmers'  Cannery.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  Another  enthusiastic 
cannery  meeting  was  held  at  Porestville 
on  the  11th  inst.,  at  which  a  temporary 
board  of  directors  was  chosen  to  formu- 
late plans  and  take  subscriptions.  The 
directors  named  are:  G.  W.  Winter, 
J.  E.  Walker,  U.  P.  Dibble,  B.  F.  Flesher 
and  E.  P.  Evans.  Already  a  large  amount 
of  money  has  been  subscribed. 

Sutter. 

Considerable  Wheat  on  Hand.— 
Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  assessment  roll 
will  be  swelled  considerably  this  year  by 
the  large  amount  of  wheat  in  the  ware- 
houses. In  the  Yuba  City  warehouse 
alone  there  has  been  returned  to  the  as- 
sessor 3000  tons,  while  almost  all  the  other 
warehouses  in  the  county  are  nearly  full. 

Tehama. 

Shipping  Sheep  to  Oregon.— Red 
Bluff  Sentinel:  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  mutton  sheep  should  be  shipped  by 
rail,  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  Tehama 
county  to  Portland.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  on  the  great  stock  ranges  of  Ore- 
gon mutton  sheep  are  scarce,  and  a  buyer 
for  the  Portland  markets  shipped  a  car- 
load of  mutton  sheep  from  Vina  recently 
to  the  northern  metropolis.  The  sheep 
were  inspected  by  Sheep  Inspector  W.  H. 
Cox  before  they  would  be  accepted  by 
the  railroad  company  for  shipment. 

Cattle  Drowned.— In  the  high  water 
in  February,  Hugh  Mooney  had  about 
seventy  head  of  cattle  pastured  on  an 
island  in  the  Sacramento  river.  For  the 
first  time  since  1881  the  island  was  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  forty-three  cows, 
yearlings  and  calves  were  drowned,  and 
nine  are  yet  unaccounted  for.  The  water 
was  only  a  foot  deep  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  island,  but  the  cattle  got  into  the 
current  and  the  bodies  were  washed 
against  the  willows  and  lodged.  Butte 
Tyler  and  G.  W.  Vestal  lost  about  fifteen 
head  of  steers  that  were  almost  in  condi- 
tion for  beef  on  the  same  island. 

Tulare. 

Drifting  for  Water. —  Porterville 
Messenger:  S.  H.  Haskell  was  in  town  from 
Deer  Creek  Friday  and  says  the  Deer  Creek 
country  is  booming  since  the  rain  and 
stock  is  getting  so  independent  that  cattle 
and  horses  won't  even  come  up  to  the  cor- 
ral for  their  feed.  Mr.  Haskell  is  putting 
in  his  spare  time  working  on  his  water 
drift.  He  is  developing  his  perpetual 
water  spring  that  almost  ceased  flowing  in 
1872  on  account  of  an  earthquake  shock 
which  shattered  the  rock  in  the  hill  and 
let  the  water  seep  below,  before  it  reached 
the  surface.  Mr.  Haskell  is  now  running  a 
drift  tunnel  into  the  side  of  the  hill  and  is 
following  the  vein  of  water  and  working 
his  way  through  the  shattered  rock.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  through  this  part  of  rock 
the  water  can  be  easily  brought  to  the 
outside  of  the  hill.  The  drift  is  now 
about  40  feet  deep  and  is  through  solid 
granite.  At  this  time  Mr.  Haskell  has 
water  enough  from  this  spring  to  irrigate 


several  acres  of  ground,  and  before  he 
began  work  on  the  drift  there  was  hardly 
enough  water  that  issued  from  the  spring 
to  water  a  solitary  cow. 


P  &  B  Paint 

-FOR- 

FRUIT  TREE 
WOUNDS 

The  editor  of  this  paper 
recommends  paint, 

A  prominent  fruit  grower  says: 

"  Your  P  &  B  Paint  for  wounds  on 
fruit  trees  leads  the  world." 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co., 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
'1  housands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  added  enthusiastic 
endorsement.    From  our  extended  ex- 

We  Know  the  Grower's  Re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


penence 


^1 


With 
Our 
Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov- 
ering is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Bean  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided. ) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 
Send  for  beautiful  il- 
itrated  free  catalog, 
jtaining  "How  and 
aen  to  Spray"  tables 
all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 

Oepf  J,  27  Sabln  St., 
JACKSON.  MICH. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

J"RADE  marks 


"patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.330  MARKETS! 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


P 


4-INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN   ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works— Second  and  Jefferson  Sis.,  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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A  Misunderstanding. 

The  little  doll  from  China  and  the  little 
China  doll 
Sat  looking  at  each  other  in  surprise; 
"That  you  were  made  in  China,''  said  the 
first,  "  I  can't  believe, 
For,  you  see,  you  have  such  funny  round 
blue  eyes." 

"But  I  am  made  of    China,"  said  the 
haughty  little  blonde; 
"  I  don't  know  why  my  word  you  choose 

to  doubt; 

And  as  for  eyes,  if  mine  were  slanted 
watermelon  seeds, 
I  really  think  I'd  rather  do  without." 

The  little  doll  from  China  and  the  little 
China  doll 
Sat  looking  at  each  other  in  despair. 
"Why,  all  the  dolls  in  China  are  brunettes 
like  me, "  said  one. 
"Oh,  no;  a  China  doll  is  always  fair  !" 

"But  all  the  dolls  in  China  have  black 
hair  that's  smooth  and  straight!"' 
"You're  wrong — a  China  dolly's  hair  is 
curled." 

And  both  were  right  and  both  were  wrong: 
because,  you  see,  there  are 
So  many  kinds  of  china  in  the  world. 
— Eunice  Ward  in  March  St.  Nicholas. 


A  Housekeeper's  Callers. 

She  oscillates  from  door  to  door — 

You'd  think  'twould  make  her  dizzy, 
So  many  callers  to  receive 

When  she's  so  very  busy. 
First  of  the  train  the  milkman  comes 

With  noisy  clang  and  clamor, 
And  while  he  waits  the  iceman  bangs 

The  back  door  with  his  hammer. 
The  grocer's  boy  comes  next,  and  while 

She  hunts  the  coal  oil  can, 
The  door  bell's  twisted  nearly  off 

By  the  crusty  laundryman. 
Now  off  again  to  kitchen  door — 

'Tis  the  umbrella  mender, 
And  following  closely  in  his  wake, 

The  noisy  scissors  grinder. 
At  side  door  stands  an  agent  for 

The  "Coocoo  "  skirt  supporter — 
"Can't  slip  nor  tear,  nor  bend  nor  break, 

And  only  costs  a  quarter." 
Once  more  she  rushes  to  the  front; 

She  hears  the  bread  cart's  gong, 
And  as  she  buys  her  daily  loaf 

The  truckman  comes  along. 
The  hobo  and  the  butcher's  boy 

Arrive  a  little  later, 
And  at  their  heels  the  hustling,  bustling 

Feather  renovator. 
Now  the  abandoned  ironing 

At  last  she  gets  about — 
The  clothes  are  dry,  the  irons  are  cold, 

The  gasoline's  burned  out. 

—  Sarah  Van  Buskirk. 


How  He  Landed  a  Prize. 


Bob  Collins  and  Jack  Dutton  were 
shipmates  and  friends  on  the  schooner 
Sheridan.  They  had  courted  the  same 
girl.  Dutton  had  won.  This  would 
have  made  them  enemies  had  it  not 
been  for  a  remarkable  sense  of  justice, 
an  absence  of  meanness,  on  the  part  of 
Collins. 

"Here  is  my  hand,  Jack,"  he  said 
when  he  learned  of  his  friend's  success. 
"I'm  no  dog  in  a  manger,  and  I  wish 
you  joy.  Whatever  she  wants  I  am 
glad  that  she  shall  have." 

Collins  was  first,  Dutton  second  mate. 
Soon  after  the  Dutton  marriage  the 
Sheridan  started  on  her  outward  trip, 
reached  port  without  adventure  and 
when  the  year  1908  was  nearing  its  end 
started  back  for  America,  the  crew 
expecting  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days at  home.  But  December  is  liable 
to  be  a  tempestuous  month,  and  the 
ship  encountered  one  gale  after  an- 
other. Then  began  a  run  of  bad  luck 
for  the  crew.  Two  seamen  were  washed 
overboard,  ODe  died  of  heart  disease, 
one  fell  from  the  rigging  to  the  deck 
and  was  killed,  while  his  mate,  who  was 
aloft  with  him,  fell  into  the  boiling  ocean 
and  was  drowned.  The  captain,  who 
stood  on  deck  for  hours  soaked  in  ice 
water,  died  of  pneumonia.  This  closed 
the  death  list,  leaving  Collins  in  com- 
mand, Dutton  and  two  ordinary  seamen 
to  work  the  vessel. 

One  day  they  met  a  derelict.  It  had 
been  cut  nearly  in  two  by  another  ship 
and  would  have  certainly  gone  down 
had  it  not  been  loaded  with  cotton. 
Collins  saw  the  advantage  of  getting 
her  into  port  and  made  preparations 


to  take  her  in  tow.  Dutton  and  the 
two  seamen  protested,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  enough  to  do  to  get  them- 
selves in,  short  handed  as  they  were, 
without  towing  a  derelic  t  which  might 
sink  at  any  moment.  In  vain  Collins 
pleaded  with  them,  holding  up  the 
promise  of  prize  money  and  assuring 
them  that  the  cotton  would  keep  the 
derelict  afloat.  They  flatly  refused  to 
be  further  handicapped. 

"Very  well,  Jack,"  said  Collins. 
"  You  take  the  Sheridan  in,  and  I'll  go 
aboard  the  derelict  and  stay  there  till  I 
get  picked  up  by  some  vessel  with  a 
full  crew." 

Neither  the  hope  of  reward  nor  the 
shame  of  leaving  their  captain  in  a  po- 
sition they  considered  almost  certain 
death  could  induce  any  one  of  the  crew 
to  give  in.  So  Collins,  taking  plenty  of 
provisions,  went  aboard  the  derelict, 
and  the  Sheridan  sailed  for  home.  The 
weather  moderated,  and  the  lone  mari- 
ner managed  to  get  up  a  sail  that  gave 
the  hulk  some  headway.  Then  he  got 
up  another  and  another  and,  aided  by 
the  ship's  instruments,  put  her  head 
inward  home.  Every  day  he  hoped  he 
would  meet  a  vessel,  and  every  day  he 
w  as  disappointed.  There  came  another 
storm  that  blew  him  far  to  the  east- 
ward. After  that  there  was  a  long 
spell  of  good  weather,  and  about  the 
middle  of  January  he  sailed  his  prize 
into  the  harbor  of  New  London. 

His  first  question  was,  "  Has  the 
Sheridan  arrived?"  and  when  he  learned 
that  she  had  not  he  was  troubled.  He 
feared  she  had  been  caught  in  the  last 
storm  and  lost. 

But  there  was  a  different  kind  of 
buoyancy  in  cotton  that  Collins  had  not 
calculated  upon.  The  day  he  made 
port  cotton  was  quoted  at  17  cents  a 
pound,  and  his  prize  was  worth  nearly 
twice  what  it  would  have  brought  or- 
dinarily. Collins  succeeded  in  having 
the  price  fixed  by  the  admiralty  court 
at  19J  cents,  nearly  the  highest  price 
during  the  boom.  When  it  was  all 
over  he  went  to  see  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"Jennie,"  he  said,  "whether  you  are 
to  have  your  husband  back  I  don't 
know.  At  any  rate,  you  will  be  com- 
fortable for  the  rest  of  your  life.  His 
share  of  the  prize  money" — 

"His  share?  1  thought  it  all  be- 
longed to  you." 

"  No;  it  belongs  to  me  and  Jack  and 
the  two  seamen  who  discovered  it.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  stay 
aboard  the  Sheridan  while  I" — 

Something  in  the  man's  halting  man- 
ner convinced  her  that  he  was  making 
up  a  story. 

"  Bob,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  speak- 
ing the  truth." 

"Anyway,  Jennie,  I'll  only  take  my 
share  of  the  prize  money,  a  total  of 
$120,000.  Whatever  the  seamen's  share 
is  shall  go  to  them,  and  Jack's  share 
goes  to  you.  " 

"Bob,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  im- 
pressively, her  bosom  heaving,  "I  won't 
have  a  cent  of  it.  You  brought  in  the 
vessel.  I  have  talked  about  the  mat- 
ter with  those  who  know,  and  they  say 
that  finding  a  prize  is  nothing,  but 
bringing  it  in  is  everything." 

"  But,  Jennie" — 

"Wait!  If  Jack  is  spared  to  con  firm 
your  story  and  says  it  was  agreed  that 
he  and  two  men  should  remain  aboard 
a  good  ship  while  you  alone  were  to 
take  the  chances  on  a  derelict,  all  shar- 
ing in  the  prize  money,  you  can  pay  his 
share  to  him." 

This  ended  the  conference  for  the 
time  being.  One  day  a  steamer  came 
into  port,  and  it  was  telegraphed  all 
over  the  land  that  she  had  picked  up  a 
boat  with  the  name  "Sheridan"  paint- 
ed on  the  stern,  containing  the  bodies 
of  three  men.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Sheridan's  crew,  but  the  story  of  the 
vessel's  loss  never  was  told. 

It  is  yet  too  early  for  developments 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  Jack  Dut ton's 
share  of  the  prize  money  by  his  widow, 
but  her  observing  friends  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict  that  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  the  finding  of  the  Sheri- 
dan's boat  load  of  dead  she  will  accept 
her  widow's  share  and  Bob  Collins' 
share,  with  Bob  Collins  thrown  in. 
They  furthermore  declare  that  Mrs. 
Dutton  will  be  the  principal  part  of 
Collins'  prize. — Buchanan  Hunt  in 
Alameda  Encinal. 


Science  of  Keeping  Warm. 

Many  persons  who  suffer  from  cold 
extremities  accept  the  discomfort  as  a 
condition  which  is  natural,  and  there- 
fore beyond  their  control.  The  remedy 
really  lies  with  themselves,  and  does 
not  consist  in  hugging  the  stove  or 
staying  indoors,  or  in  any  other  arti- 
ficial protection. 

The  reason  one  feels  cold  first  in  the 
extremities  is  not  alone  because  they 
are  the  remotest  points  reached  by  the 
blood  in  its  circulation,  but  also  be- 
cause they  contain  a  network  of  the 
minute  blood  vessels  known  as  capil- 
laries, in  which  the  blood  current  tends 
to  stagnate.  When  this  happens,  the 
nerves,  unwarmed  by  fresh  blood,  ache 
in  consequence. 

The  small  boy  who  leaves  a  warm 
house  on  a  cold  winter  morning  usually 
starts  on  the  run,  or  romps  about  for  a 
while  in  the  snow.  This  activity  gives 
such  an  impetus  to  his  circulation  by 
the  rapid  breathing  which  it  necessi- 
tates that  the  boy  is  soon  in  a  glow. 
Not  every  one  can  imitate  the  boy's 
activity  or  enjoy  his  fun,  but  all  can 
imitate  his  breathing. 

Breathing  completes  the  circulation. 
The  heart  pumps  the  blood  out  through 
the  arteries,  which  become  smaller  and 
smaller  until  they  are  microscopic. 
This  may  be  in  the  wall  of  the  heart  it- 
self or  in  the  great  toe,  but  wherever 
it  is  the  blood  current  there  becomes 
almost  stagnant.  It  is  as  if  a  river 
had  debouched  into  a  broad  lake.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ve- 
nous capillaries  with  which  the  arterial 
capillaries  connect,  and  which  carry 
the  blood  back  to  the  heart.  The 
question  whether  the  blood  shall  stag- 
nate here  or  be  frequently  renewed  is, 
then,  a  matter  of  providing  for  its 
speedy  entrance  into  the  venous  capil- 
laries and  its  subsequent  movement 
through  the  larger  veins  to  the  heart. 
This  in  turn  is  a  matter  of  breathing, 
because  breathing,  by  its  suction-like 
action — the  so-called  aspiration  of  the 
thorax — accelerates  the  speed  of  the 
blood  on  its  return  to  the  heart.  A 
deep  breath  thus  makes  its  influence 
felt  at  those  distant  points  where  blood 
is  halting  and  nerves  are  tingling. 

The  rule  for  keeping  warm  is,  there- 
fore, first  to  clear  the  nose,  and  then 
to  breathe  well,  both  deeply  and 
rapidly. — Youth's  Companion. 

Suggestions  in  Preserving  Cleanliness. 

The  Pilgrim  supplies  these  useful  sug- 
gestions to  the  housekeeper: 

Plaster  casts  and  statuettes  can  be 
satisfactorily  cleaned  by  rubbing  them 
thoroughly  with  cornmeal.  Use  a  soft 
old  toothbrush  or  nailbrush  to  get  into 
the  creases,  being  very  careful  not  to 
chip  or  nick  the  surface. 

See  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admit- 
ted to  the  pantry  and  fruit  closet  to 
prevent  fermentation,  and  remember 
that  all  cupboards  and  wardrobes  where 
clothes  are  kept  need  frequent  airing. 
Choose  a  sunny  day  and  leave  the  doors 
wide  open  for  several  hours. 

Do  not  give  your  canary  bird  sweets. 
It  is  said  to  develop  an  asthmatic  tend- 
ency, and,  as  with  the  human  voice  after 
sugar  is  eaten,  the  notes  lose  their  liquid 
purity,  becoming  rough,  and  eventually 
shrill.  Caged  birds  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  draughts,  and  even  in  warm 
weather  care  should  be  taken  to  hang 
the  cages  where  there  will  be  no 
draughts. 

A  wet  umbrella  should  be  set  to  dry 
open,  with  the  handle  on  the  floor.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  open  it  as  soon  as 
used,  stand  it  with  handle  down,  so  the 
moisture  will  not  rust  the  wires  or  rot 
the  cloth  at  the  top.  It  is  not  economy 
to  keep  a  silk  umbrella  tightly  rolled 
and  in  a  case,  as  the  creases  soon  cut 
into  holes. 

An  oft-quoted  saying  has  something 
about  the  little  foxes  eating  grapes, 
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and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  trifles 
that  burdens  develop.  One  trifling 
matter  in  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking  is 
the  habit  of  removing  a  kettle  or  sauce- 
pan from  the  burner  before  turning  off 
the  gas.  Another  extravagance  is  al- 
lowing the  flame  to  flare  up  all  around 
the  dish.  If  the  gas  merely  acts  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  without  appear- 
ing at  all  against  the  sides,  one  is  using 
all  the  best  strength  of  the  heating 
power. 

Avoid  Wrinkles,  Wash  Face  Upward. 

Our  grandmothers  used  to  date  the 
period  of  their  lost  girlhood  by  the 
first  wrinkle,  but  the  woman  has  to  be 
seen  nowadays  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  say  that  with  her  first 
wrinkle  comes  old  age.  She  would  tell 
you  she  is  proud  of  that  little  faint  line. 

But,  as  a  rule,  ill  health  is  answer- 
able for  those  disagreeable  little  lines, 
and,  indeed,  when  they  are  many  in 
number,  they  are  disfiguring. 

Many  are  the  methods  that  have 
been  tried  to  make  the  skin  smooth  and 
fair  again. 

A  number  of  these  methods  are  good, 
but  as  no  two  skins  are  alike,  each  re- 
quires a  different  treatment. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  you 
wash  your  face.  Instead  of  washing  it 
downwards,  as  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  do,  it  should  be  washed  up- 
wards, and  gentle  friction  given  to  the 
parts  most  likely  to  wrinkle. 

Spraying  the  face  with  soft  hot  water 
at  night  is  good. 

The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  nourish  the 
body  with  good,  wholesome  food,  which 
will,  in  its  turn,  nourish  the  skin  and 
fill  out  the  face  in  the  parts  where 
wrinkles  generally  come.  Face  powder 
only  deepens  the  wrinkles. 


It  takes  a  good 
dealer  to  sell  right 
lamp-chimneys 

when  wrong  ones 
pay  so  much  better. 

Macbeth. 


The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  all  you 
need  to  know  fur  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney-money;  sent  free; 
do  you  want  it  ? 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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Wagner's  Sympathy. 

The  love  and  sympathy  which  the 
composer,  Richard  Wagner,  had  for 
animals,  is  illustrated  by  this  anecdote, 
told  by  August  Wilhemlj,  the  violinist : 

One  day,  as  he  and  I  were  walking 
together,  almost  in  silence,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  exclaimed,  angrily  : 

"Look!  Look  there!"  He  pointed 
to  a  boy  who  was  fastening  about  a 
large  stone  one  end  of  a  string,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  tied  to  a  dog's 
leg.  Wagner  rushed  up  to  the  lad  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

"Going  to  drown  the  dog,"  said  the 
boy. 

"Why  ?" 

' '  Because  he's  old  and  no  good.  He's 
half  blind." 

"  How  long  have  you  had  him  ?" 

"About  ten  years  as  a  house  dog. 
He  used  to  draw  milk  and  vegetables  to 
market." 

"So!"  exclaimed  Wagner.  "And 
now  you  won't  give  this  faithful  servant 
food  and  lodging  in  his  old  age  !  Shame 
on  you  !" 

"No,  we  can't  be  bothered  with  a 
sick  old  dog,"  answered  the  yokel, 
proceeding  with  his  executioner's  work. 
But  Wagner  seized  his  arm,  and  said  : 

"Here  is  a  thaler  (about  71  cents). 
I  will  buy  the  dog.  Take  yourself  off, 
and  remember  that  you  were  about  to 
do  something  shameful." 

The  boy  thanked  him  and  went  off, 
blushing  a  little,  but  carefully  pocket- 
ing the  coin.  The  dog  attempted  to 
follow,  but  was  driven  back.  Wagner 
now  tried  to  coax  the  dog  to  stay  with 
us,  but  as  he  stooped  to  stroke  him,  the 
beast  bit  his  hand.  Wagner  turned 
pale  and  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain, 
and  I  raised  my  cane  to  chastise  the 
snarling  brute.  But  Wagner  stopped 
me. 

"Would  you  punish  him  for  being 
true  to  his  old  master  ?"  he  said. 

We  bandaged  the  injured  hand,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  when  Wagner 
made  a  second  attempt  to  caress  the 
dog,  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
fault  and  anxious  to  make  amends, 
now  licked  the  hand  that  stroked  him. 
And  from  that  moment  Karo,  who  un- 
der Wagner's  care,  soon  presented  a 
respectable  appearance,  was  constantly 
at  his  master's  side.  Wagner  could 
not  use  his  right  hand  for  two  weeks, 
and  his  work  suffered  seriously  in  con- 
sequence But  no  one  ever  heard  him 
utter  a  word  of  complaint,  though 
usually  he  was  impatient  of  the  slight- 
est annoyance  or  interruption. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Never  put  soda  in  the  water  in  which 
you  wash  china  that  has  any  gilding  on 
it,  as  the  soda  injures  the  gilding.  In- 
stead, use  soap,  which  has  no  ill  effects 
and  answers  just  as  well. 

To  make  sherbert  press  one  pint  un- 
seasoned cooked  apple  pulp  through 
sieve;  also  one  pint  cranberry  juice; 
then  add  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  tea- 
spoonful  vanilla  and  one  pint  of  sugar; 
cook  for  ten  minutes ;  cool  and  freeze  as 
for  ices;  serve  in  crystal  glasses. 

A  tough  beefsteak  may  be  made 
tender  for  broiling  if  marianated  in  oil 
and  vinegar  for  about  four  hours  before 
time  to  cook  it.  Allow  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  to  four  of  oil,  and 
lay  the  steak  in  a  platter  containing 
the  mixture.  Turn  frequently  and  keep 
it  in  a  cold  place. 

For  chapped  hands  one  may  try 
applications  to  them  at  bed-time  of  a 
mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  in  about 
equal  parts.  Discontinue  if  the  treat- 
ment does  not  prove  beneficial,  as  its 
effect  is  not  the  same  on  every  one. 
Before  giving  it  up,  however,  try  add- 
ing more  water  to  the  mixture. 

Take  one  pound  of  dates  well  washed 
and  dried.  Cut  them  open  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  take  out  the  seed  and  insert 
a  salted  peanut.  Melt  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar,  no  water,  stirring 
constantly  to  keep  from  turning  too 
brown.  When  entirely  melted,  place 
the  saucepan  over  another  of  boiling 
water.  Keep  the  water  boiling,  so  the 
liquid  sugar  will  not  get  too  thick. 
Take  each  date  up  on  a  skewer  or  new 


hat  pin,  dip  in  the  liquid  and  with  the 
aid  of  another  hat  pin  place  on  a  thinly 
buttered  tin.  This  is  a  beautiful  con- 
fection for  a  luncheon  or  afternoon  tea. 

If  a  sponge  or  angel  cake  is  slightly 
tough,  place  it  in  a  deep  stone  crock, 
carefully  covering  the  jar,  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  cellar  or  cool  pantry  for 
one  or  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  tough  cake  will  have  become 
moist  and  tender.  If  a  tough  angel 
cake  is  left  over  one  night  in  this  way 
it  will  generally  be  sufficient,  but 
sometimes  two  or  even  three  days  will 
be  required. 

Misunderstandings  sometimes  arise 
from  very  slight  causes,  and  occasion- 
ally one  occurs  which  seems  to  prove 
that  silence  is  not  always  golden.  Mrs. 
Bond's  Swedish  cook  was  scrupulously 
neat  about  her  work;  but  her  figure 
was  so  unlovely  and  her  countenance  so 
unprepossessing  that  her  young  mis- 
tress could  never  bear  to  look  at  her. 
Instead,  whenever  the  housekeeper 
found  it  necessary  to  interview  her  un- 
attractive maid,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  large  black  coal-scuttle  that  al- 
ways stood  beside  the  kitchen  stove. 
One  day,  as  Mrs.  Bond  stood  in  the 
doorway,  gazing  at  the  coal-hod  while 
Matilda  was  telling  what  groceries  were 
needed,  the  handmaiden  proceeded  to 
give  vent  to  the  pent-up  feelings  of  many 
weeks.  "  Vat  for  you  all  the  tarn  luke 
atmy's  coal-bocket,  Meesis?"  exclaimed 
Matilda.  "Every  day  I  scrob  heem 
inside,  and  I  scrob  heem  outside,  until 
he  vas  yust  so  clean  as  my  can  vash 
heem — luke,  meesis,  I  have  scrob  all 
she's  skeen  off  heem — but  all  the  tam 
you  luke — luke  at  heem  like  you  tank  I 
dondt  vash  heem  at  all!  I  neffer  see  no 
lady  so  particular  about  she's  coal- 
bocket!"   

Domestic  Hints. 


"Tortillas." — One  quart  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  dripping,  one  cup  milk, 
salt.  Make  a  dough  and  knead  thor- 
oughly. Take  pieces  of  dough  and  pat 
between  the  hands  until  it  makes  a 
large,  round,  thin  cake.  Bake  on  a 
griddle  until  brown. 

Creamed  Peas. — Drain  one  can  of 
peas,  rinse,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  drain  again.  Melt  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  peas  and 
one-third  cup  of  milk,  stir,  and  let  cook 
until  it  begins  to  bubble. 

Cheese  Souffle. — Put  two  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  and 
stir  in  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Gradually  add  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  and 
boil  one  minute.  Then  add  a  seasoning 
of  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
tenth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne.  Stir 
in  one  cupful  of  soft-grated  cheese  and 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Pour  into  a  bowl  and  set  away  to  cool. 
When  cold,  add  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  whipped  to  a  light  froth.  Turn 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  or  into  in- 
dividual custard  cups.  Bake  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

Veal  Cutlets  and  Macaroni. — Trim 
and  season  the  cutlets,  flatten  so  that 
they  are  rather  thin,  and  dip  each  into 
egg  beaten  up  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Arrange  the  cutlets  side  by 
side  in  a  stewpan  with  three  or  four 
ounces  of  clarified  butter.  Set  over  a 
very  slow  fire;  let  the  cutlets  cook  for 
ten  minutes;  then  turn  each  and  allow 
the  same  time  for  the  other  side.  Ar- 
range on  a  long  dish.  Pour  over  a 
very  little  butter  from  the  pan,  and 
garnish  with  macaroni  which  has  been 
boiled  or  stewed  in  a  very  savory  to- 
mato sauce.  On  each  cutlet,  the  mo- 
ment before  serving,  put  a  small,  thin 
rasher  of  bacon. 

Scotch  Broth. — Take  two  pounds  of 
the  "scraggy  part"  of  a  neck  of  mut- 
ton. Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  and 
carefully  free  it  from  fat.  Then  cut 
the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  the  soup  kettle,  with  one 
large  slice  of  turnip,  two  of  carrot,  one 
onion  and  a  stalk  of  celery,  all  chopped 
fine.  Add  half  a  cup  of  barley  and 
three  pints  of  water.  Simmer  two 
hours.  In  the  meantime  add  one  pint 
of  water  to  the  bones;  simmer  two 
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hours,  and  strain  the  stock  thus  ob- 
tained into  the  soup.  Cook  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  and  the  same  amount 
of  flour  until  perfectly  smooth;  stir 
gradually  into  the  soup,  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley.  Season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Orange  Whip. — One-half  box  of  gel- 
atin (one  ounce);  one  pint  orange  juice, 
one-half  cup  of  cold  water,  two-thirds 
cup  of  sugar.  Cover  the  gelatin  with 
the  cold  water,  let  it  soak  for  half  an 
hour,  stand  it  over  hot  water  until  dis- 
solved. Add  the  sugar,  stir  until 
melted,  and  strain  this  into  the  orange 
juice.  Stand  aside  until  partly  jellied, 
then  whip  with  an  ordinary  egg  beater 
until  the  whole  mixture  is  like  the  white 
of  beaten  egg.  Turn  at  once  into 
mould,  stand  away  to  harden.  This  is 
to  be  served  plain  or  with  a  compote  of 
oranges.  This  recipe  will  answer  for 
all  "whips,"  using  precisely  the  same 
proportions.  For  instance,  use  a  pint 
of  strawberry  or  raspberry  juice  or  a 
tumbler  of  jelly  melted  in  hot  water. 
In  case  of  using  preserves  or  jams  with 
water,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  the 
mixture  will  be  flat  and  too  sweet. 

Tongue-Twisters. 

Here  are  some  sentences  that  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  gives  for 
the  amusement  of  juvenile  readers. 
Give  them  to  your  friends  and  have 
them  say  each  of  them  over  as  rapidly 
as  possible: 

Six  thick  thistle  sticks. 

Flesh  of  freshly  fried  flying  fish. 

Two  toads  totally  tired  tried  to  trot 
to  Tedbury. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  but  it  sufficeth  us. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gig- 
whip. 

Strict  strong  Stephen  Stringer 
snared  slickly  six  sickly  silky  snakes. 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
fish-sauce  shop  welcoming  him  in. 

Swan  swam  over  the  sea;  swim,  swan, 
swim!  Swan  swam  back  again.  Well 
swum  swan! 

Susan  shine th  shoes  and  socks;  socks 
and  shoes  shine  Susan.  She  ceaseth 
shining  shoes  and  socks,  for  socks  and 
shoes  shock  Susan. 


Softens  the  beard 
— makes  shaving 
easy  —  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B,  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal  —  Free. 


EVERY  UP-TO-DATE 
FARMER 

Who  uses  a  gas  engine 
for  any  purpose  should 
equip  it  at  once  with  an 

APPLE 
IGNITION 

More  power.   No  trouble  with  unreliable 
batteries;  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to 
any  gas  engine.    Send  for  full  particulars. 
THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

102  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


DYNAflO. 


Bargains  in  Stock  Ranches 

In  Santa  Clara  County. 

ROO  ACRES,  6  miles  from  Morgan  Hill.  Living 
"vv  streams  and  running  springs;  good  portion 
cultivable;  plenty  of  timber.  To  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, this  is  a  SNAP.    Price,  $6500. 
OAC  ACRES,  11  miles  from  San  Jose;  well  fenced; 
J«J  comfortable  dwellings;  beautiful  lake,  or- 
chard and  vineyard.   Price  only  $10,000. 
4.00  ACRES — an  elegant  mountain  stock  or  fruit 
tVJVl  ranch  or  general  farm  7  miles  from  Los 
Gatos;  2000  fruit  trees  full  bearing;  ample  water; 
easy  access;  an  exceptionable  good  and  profitable 
place.    Price,  $12,000. 
For  further  particulars  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump 
anchored.    Something  new. 
Pullan  ordinary  stump  in  1JV 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
eizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co*  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  HI. 


1111 11109  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  AURCD 
)lflAIW    Post  Hole  &  Well  flUULll 

f  For  Post  Holes, Wells,  Prospecting  lor  Minerals,  etc. 
'  A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  "Iwan"  than 

L  with  »ny  olh»r.    Uied  lij  V.  S.  Go?'*. 


(Highest     award,    Worla  el 

Fair,  1903.    4  to  lOinch  *3.b0; 

12  Inch,  13.00.     Sample  at 
I  special  price  to  Introduce.   Show  to  your  hardware 
I  dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

IWAN  BROS.,  BOX.  E,      STREATOR,  ILL. 


OREEINBANK 


BEST   FKUMK  DIP. 

POWDB BED  98 %  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUKE  POTASH. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  16,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Whe»t  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday   90?i(a)   924      88  3,  ©90 

Thursday   94   («  903K©  

Friday   95   ©    96  91a>,(d92\ 

Saturday   95  ©   964  91%©934 

Monday   95  ©   97^  93%(S)S3\ 

Tuesday   964©   974  »24@944 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   50V«554'8  48*i©51«4 

Thursday   52>4@   50', (a  

Friday  524©5378  50a«(&514 

Saturday   52?£©544  609f©6ljk 

Monday   53«»@54*  514©52?b 

Tuesday   534@54X         51  ®b2H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  II  41%@1  *1H        II  30fi(a  l  37>4 

rridav   1  43?»@1  43><  1  384©  1  38 

i  aturday   1  43M@1  434  1  89}<@1  38?, 

Monday   1  M%(a>\  43  1  S73S©I  384 

Tuesday    1  44  4©1  44^  1  39  (oil  894 

-Wednesday   1  43'8@1  43  1  38V-1  37'8 

Wheat. 

Business  in  actvial  wheat  in  the  local 
market  has  been  of  slim  proportions. 
Very  little  California  wheat  arrived  and 
not  much  was  offering  out  of  the  stocks 
held  in  warehouses  in  this  vicinity.  There 
were  moderate  receipts  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  partly  for  shippers  and 
some  going  to  local  millers.  Spot  values 
remained  quotably  much  as  last  noted, 
but  the  general  tone  was  somewhat  firmer 
than  preceding  week,  as  reflected  in  the 
speculative  markets  East  and  in  Europe, 
futures  averaging  slightly  higher.  The 
improvement  in  speculative  prices  was 
based  partly  on  war  news,  but  mainly  on 
unfavorable  crop  weather  in  some  portions 
of  the  Middle  West  of  this  country  and  in 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  too  early,  however, 
to  know  much  regarding  the  coming  crop 
of  either  Europo  or  the  United  States. 
Speculative  manipulators  must  have 
something  to  work  on,  and  in  the  absence 
of  anything  better,  they  use  the  daily- 
changes  of  weather  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  temporarily  bull  or  bear  the 
speculative  market.  So  far  as  the 
weather  is  concerned  in  the  greater  part 
of  this  State,  as  also  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, the  prospects  for  1904  crop  are 
good  for  this  early  date.  There  were  two 
wheat  clearances  for  Europe  this  week — 
one  full  and  one  part  cargo — making  the 
third  clearance  thus  far  the  current 
month.  One  ship  arrived  under  charter 
for  wheat  to  Europe  at  14s. 

California  Milling  11  50   (oil  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  xm'a>\  40 

Oregon  Club   1  374@1  424 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May.  1904.  delivery.  $1.41  Vi.1.41",. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  Il.:i63»@1.394- 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  $1  43>8©1.43;  December, 
1904,  ll.38»<@1.3778. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6s9d@6s94d  7s2d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   21»4@— s  144@16s 

Local  market   II  42"J<5>1  45    tl  37'4<a»l  40 


Floor. 

Business  in  this  line  is  not  brisk,  buyers 
in  most  instances  operating  only  against 
immediate  needs.  Market  is  moderately 
firm  in  tone.  Offerings  are  not  of  large 
volume,  and  it  is  the  exception  where 
holders  show  any  disposition  to  grant 
noteworthy  concessions  to  buyers  to  effect 
increased  sales. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25  ©3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50   @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  ©5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  ©4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  36 

Barley. 

There  was  a  fair  inquiry  the  past  week, 
mainly  for  good  to  choice  feed  descrip- 
tions, both  on  local  account  and  for  ship- 
ment. Some  of  the  demand  was  reported 
to  be  by  agents  of  Russia,  presumably 
wanting  the  barley  for  feeding  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses.  For  horses  in  war, 
however,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  fre- 
quently speeded  to  their  utmost,  barley  is 
not  desirable  for  feed.  There  were  two 
barley  clearances  this  week  for  Europe, 
and  only  two  ships  now  remain  on  the  en- 
gaged list  which  are  under  charter  to  take 
barley  as  main  or  part  cargo.  Quotable 
values  for  all  descriptions  of  this  cereal 
remain  close  to  the  figures  last  noted. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  (l  10  @1  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  074ffll  083K 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  ©1  374 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  274 

Oau. 

Market  presents  a  generally  healthy 
tone,  with  offerings  of  only  moderate  vol- 
ume, and  fair  inquiry   for  this  time  of 


year.  Spot  supplies  include  very  few 
Black  oats,  especially  of  high  grade.  Sur- 
prise oats  are  in  very  limited  supply. 
Some  offerings  of  oats  which  are  particu- 
larly desirable  for  seed  are  commanding 
in  a  limited  way  an  advance  on  figures 
warranted  as  wholesale  quotations. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  ©140 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  #1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ©I  274 

Milling   1  30   «u1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  ©  

Black  for  seed   1  40  ©1  55 

Black  feed   1  274©1  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ©1  35 

Com. 

Not  much  on  market  of  any  sort,  and 
especially  is  California  product  in  light 
supply,  present  stocks  being  principally 
Eastern  corn.  For  good  to  choice  dry 
the  market  is  firm  at  full  current  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  374©1  424 

Large  Yellow   1  37J4@1  484 

Small  Yellow   1  45   ©1  50 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27y,(n  I  324 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  25  (ail  324 

Kye. 

Movement  in  this  cereal  is  light.  Values 
are  being  maintained  at  same  range  as 
last  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  II  30  ©1  35 

Buckwheat. 

No  wholesale  business  to  record.  Quo- 
tations are  without  change,  but  values  are 
largely  nominal  at  present. 

Good  to  choice  11  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

Market  has  been  rather  quiet  the  past 
week.  In  quotable  values  there  were  no 
special  changes,  but  extreme  figures 
noted  were  more  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  holders  than  with  values  obtainable  in 
a  regular  wholesale  way.  Offerings  are 
mainly  Large  Whites,  Bayos,  Limas  and 
Black-eyes.  Most  of  the  Limas  offering 
are  for  shipment  from  producing  points 
South.  Black-eyes  have  been  lately  re- 
ceiving scarcely  any  attention  from 
buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  13  00   ©3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  (a.3  15 

Large  White   2  50  #2  75 

Pinks   3  40  ©3  50 

Bayos.  good  to  choice   2  40   ©2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   ©5  00 

Reds   4  00   ©4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  ©3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ©2  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   ©2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Stocks  are  light  and  market  rather 
firm.  Demand  is  not  very  active,  how- 
over,  at  top  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  85  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  ©  

Hops. 

The  local  market  is  showing  very  little 
life  and  is  not  displaying  any  special  firm- 
ness. Asking  figures  are  without  particu- 
lar change,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  whole- 
sale demand  at  full  figures  asked.  The 
Portland  Telegram  of  recent  date  reports 
the  situation  in  Oregon  as  follows:  "The 
hop  market  is  decidedly  quiet  and  no 
buyers  or  brewers  are  in  sight  at  present. 
Speculators  who  paid  as  high  as  30c.  a 
pound  a  few  months  ago  are  getting  dis- 
couraged, as  when  they  bought  as  high 
as  40c.  was  talked  of  as  among  the  possi- 
bilities. A  sale  of  130  bales  of  choice  hops 
March  7th  at  24Je.  indicates  how  the  de- 
mand for  that  product  stands.  The  seller 
had  paid  27Jc.  a  few  months  ago  and  thus 
lost  3c.  a  pound  on  the  transaction." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @30 

Wool. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  offerings,  par- 
ticularly of  desirable  wools,  and  there  is 
not  enough  doing  to  afford  more  than 
nominal  quotations.  Eastern  markets 
are  reported  quiet,  and  buyers  disposed 
to  be  bearish,  as  is  their  natural  bent 
when  new  clips  are  about  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. With  fair  weather,  shearing 
will  be  soon  under  full  headway  in  the 
southern  section. 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  ©10 

Middle  Counties  11  @12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  @11 

SPRINC. 

Oregon  flne  18  ©19 

Oregon  medium  17  © — 

Nevada  18  ©15 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Farmers  who  had  been  holding  back 
hay,  are  now  shipping  rather  freely,  as 
the  recent  liberal  rains  give  almost  posi- 
tive assurance  of  an  abundance  of  green 
feed  in  the  near  future.  Most  of  the  hay, 
however,  is  in  second  hands  and  repre- 
sents purchases  at  tolerably  stiff  figures. 
Straw  is  ruling  fairly  steady,  with  re- 
ceipts only  moderate. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  115  00   @  17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   14  00   ©  16  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  00   ©  16  00 

Wild  Oat   12  50  ©14  00 

Barley   12  00  @  14  00 

Alfalfa   12  00  @  13  50 

Compressed   15  00   @  17  50 

Straw,  f»  bale   60  @  70 

MllUtuffg. 

Bran  and  Middlings  were  in  more  than 
ample  stock  for  immediate  requirements, 
and  market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 


Rolled  Barley  was  marked  down  50c  per 
ton.    Milled  Corn  was  steadily  held. 

Bran,  f  ton  |19  00  ©  20  50 

Middlings                                        24  00  ©  27  50 

Shorts.  Oregon                               19  00  ©21  00 

Barley,  Rolled                              23  50  @  24  50 

Cornmeal                                      29  00  (at  30  00 

Cracked  Corn                                 30  00  ©  31  00 

Seeds. 

Immediate  business  in  this  department 
is  mostly  of  a  jobbing  character.  There 
are  no  very  heavy  offerings  of  any  of  the 
varieties  herewith  quoted.  Market  is 
practically  bare  of  Trieste  or  Brown  Mus- 
tard and  values  for  the  same  are  conse- 
quently not  well  defined. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  falfioo 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00    <w\6  00 

Flax   200  ©250 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  65   ©  3  15 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  75  ©  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ©  — 

Rape   1*©  24 

Hemp   3  @  3% 

Timothy   6  ©  — 

Honey. 

Market  is  very  quiet.  Offerings  are  of 
fairly  liberal  proportions  for  this  late 
date  in  the  season.  Quotations  remain 
about  as  previously  noted,  but  the  ex- 
treme figures  quoted  are  based  mainly  on 
the  views  of  holders. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54©  5=|f 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44©  *4 

Extracted,  Amber   33£@  44 

Kxtracted,  Dark  Amber   34©  Mi 

White  Comb,  I -frames  H4©12 

Amber  Comb   8  ©10 

Beeswax. 

There  are  no  great  quantities  offering. 
Values  remain  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  274<a>29 

Dark  25  ©26 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 

The  last  quoted  advance  on  Beef  is  be- 
ing well  maintained.  Market  for  good  to 
choice  Mutton  is  firm  at  ruling  rates. 
Spring  Lamb  is  beginning  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  is  bringing  good  prices. 
Hog  market  remains  favorable  to  selling 
interest,  especially  for  desirable  stock  for 
fresh  pork,  receipts  being  light. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%.  which 
is  exacted  iu  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fib  7  ®  1% 

Beef,  2nd  quality   64©  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  @  64 

Mutton — ewes,  9©94c;  wethers   94©10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  110  to  225  lbs   5>i© — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   54©— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   54©  5*4 

Veal,  small,  fib   7  ©9 

Lamb,  ¥  lb  10  ©11 

Hides,  Skins  and  Taliow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  in  prime  condition  are 
meeting  with  ready  sale  at  current  rates. 
Grublby  stock  is  in  poor  request.  Tallow 
market  is  steady,  with  demand  fair. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ©94   —  ©8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  ©  84   —  ©  74 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ©  73*   —  ©7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  ©  8  —  ©  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  rbs  —  ©  7%   —  ©7 

Stags  —  ©  6      —  ©  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ©9      —  ©8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ©10     —  ©9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ©11      -  ©10 

Dry  Hides  —  ©16      —  ©15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ©13      —  ©12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ©18      —  ©16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f  skin  1  00©1  50 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   70©  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40©  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15©  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ©44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24©34 

liags  and  Bagging. 

The  price  of  State  Prison  Bags  has  been 
reduced  to  $5.25  per  100,  spot  cash,  in  lots 
up  to  but  not  to  exceed  50,000  to  any  one 
firm  or  individual,  the  total  offerings  at 
this  figure  being  500,000.  Calcuttas  are 
being  more  firmly  held. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6?»©65i 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   53^©7 

tirain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July. .     534© — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   54© — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  f*  100  5  25  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3% -lb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Not  muco  California  poultry  arrived, 
but  there  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
Eastern,  aggregating  for  the  week  about 
five  carloads.  For  common  old  fowls  the 
market  lacked  firmness.  Choice  Young 
Chickens  brought  tolerably  good  figures. 
Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese  were  in  light 
receipt,  and  demand  for  them  was  also 
quite  limited.  Pigeon  market  was  mod- 
erately firm  for  choice  Young  and  barely 
steady  for  Old. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  B>  I   18  ©  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  H>   16  ©  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  f  B)   16  ©  18 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   6  50  ©600 

Hens,  large   6  60  ©  7  60 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ®  5  50 


Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ©  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ©  6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  ©  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   450  ©500 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  50  ©  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  50  ©  7  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  ©225 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  25  ©  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ©  2  50 

Butter. 

Market  has  been  somewhat  irregular, 
with  stocks  of  fresh  very  light  a  portion 
of  the  week,  owing  to  stormy  weather 
preventing  consignments  coming  forward 
promptly  from  producing  points.  At  the 
close  receipts  were  on  tho  increase  and  the 
market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  D>   224©— 

Creamery,  Brsts   22  ©— 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ©— 

Dairy,  select   21  ©22 

Dairy,  firsts   20  ©21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ©19 

Cold  storage   —  ©— 

Mixed  Store   13  ©14 

Cheese. 

Offerings  of  flats  are  ahead  of  require- 
ments, and  there  are  enough  small  cheese 
for  the  immediate  demand  at  full  figures. 
Eastern  cheddars  are  in  good  supply. 
Market  is  weak  at  the  quotations. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   9  ©10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   8  ©9 

California,  fair  to  good   74©  8 

California,  "Young  Americas"   94©104 

Eastern   13  ©15 

■MPL 

While  the  stormy  weather  checked  re- 
ceipts part  of  the  week,  there  was  no  time 
when  there  was  not  an  ample  supply  for 
immediate  use.  The  surplus  is  going  into 
cold  storage.  The  market  is  steady  at 
prevailing  values. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ©— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  ©174 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ©17 

Vegetables 

The  general  tendency  of  values  for  most 
kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  was  to  easier 
figures  than  had  been  ruling,  although  of- 
ferings of  choice  to  select  qualities  were 
not  particularly  heavy.  Asparagus  was 
in  materially  increased  receipt,  and  Rhu- 
barb made  a  more  liberal  display  than  at 
any  previous  date  the  current  season. 
Onion  market  was  moderately  firm  for 
strictly  choice,  but  slow  and  weak  for  off 
qualities. 

Asparagus,  ft  lb   5  ©  124 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   10   ©  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. . .  1  10  ©  25 

Egg  Plant,  f»  lb   15  ©  20 

Garlic,  fH  lb   5  ©  6 

Mushrooms,  ft  lb   5  ©  16 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  »  ctl   2  25  ©  2  75 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ft  tt>   4   ©  6 

Peppers  Green  ft  lb   15  ©  20 

Summer  Squash,  ft  small  box   1  00  ©  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate   75  ©  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50©60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  Burbank  Seedlings  was 
rather  quiet  most  of  the  week,  and  for 
other  than  most  select  qualities  inclined 
in  favor  of  buyers.  Early  Rose  for  seed 
were  held  at  tolerably  stiff  prices.  Sweets 
moved  slowly,  asking  prices  being  above 
the  views  of  most  buyers. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks  11  00  ©  1  20 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  00   ©  1  20 

Early  Rose,  ft  ctl   1  40  ©  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  ctl   1  00  ©  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  ©  1  80 

New  Potatoes,  ft  B>   2©  8 

Sweets,  ft  ctl   2  75  ©  

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  offerings  can  be 
termed  choice  to  select.  Strictly  high- 
grade  Apples  are  being  in  the  main  rather 
firmly  held,  some  sales  being  made  at 
slightly  higher  figures  than  are  war- 
ranted at  wholesale  quotations,  but  de- 
mand is  not  very  brisk  at  extreme  fig- 
ures. In  the  absence  of  other  deciduous 
fruits,  the  cheaper  grades  of  Apples  are 
meeting  with  considerable  custom,  but  at 
no  appreciable  improvement  in  prices, 
stocks  of  common  qualities  continuing 
liberal  and  ahead  of  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Strawberries  are  expected  to  put 
in  an  appearance  in  quotable  quantity  at 
an  early  day. 

Apples,  fancy,  fl  4-tler  box  I  1  75  ©   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb  box  1  00  ©  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-B>  box     50   ©  75 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  has  been  a  fair  movement,  con- 
sidering the  light  stocks  of  most  kinds. 
Prunes  are  the  only  tree  fruit  now  offer- 
ing in  wholesale  quantity.  Shipments  of 
Prunes  continue  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale. 
The  steamer  Senator,  sailing  on  the  11th 
inst.,  carried  123,276  pounds  dried  fruit  for 
British  Columbia  and  Winnipeg,  mostly 
for  latter  destination,  the  shipments  in- 
cluding 56,150  pounds  Prunes,  30,550 
pounds  Peaches,  19,826  pounds  Apricots, 
5000  pounds  Figs,  4375  pounds  Nectarines, 
1250  pounds  Pears  and  small  quantities  of 
Apples  and  Pitted  Plums.  The  steamer 
Mexico  took  57,000  pounds  Prunes  for 
Holland.  A  sailing  vessel  clearing  for 
London  carried  33,683  pounds  Prunes. 
For  Apricots  and  Peaches  the  market  Is 
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firm,  purchases  being-  difficult  to  effect 
under  extreme  quotations,  and  in  some 
instances  higher  figures  are  asked.  Ap- 
ples are  ruling  steady,  with  stocks  light. 
Nectarines  are  scarce.  Pears  are  prac- 
tically all  gone.  Market  for  Pitted  Plums 
and  Silver  Prunes  is  showing  a  little 
easier  tone,  although  offerings  of  the 
former  are  of  small  proportions. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H@  ^\ 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  5  @  5H 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft)   8VS@  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9!4@10 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-ib  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  ^  fb     4!4@  5!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4'4@  *V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice  514<S> 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7V4@  8 

Plums,  lilack,  pitted   4!4@  5l4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2H@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2'4(cH,2%c ;  40-50s,  4@4^c; 
50-Ctls,  8H*e3«c;  60-708,  3(»3'Ko;  70-80S,  2%m%c; 
80-90s,  2^@2i4c  ;  90-lOOs,  13i@2c;  small,  l«@l!4o. 

COMMON  SON-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  3Y, 

Apples,  quartered   3>4@  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%@  3 

Figs,  Black   3   @  3>/i 

Raising. 

The  market  is  about  bare  of  layers  and 
clusters.  Loose  Muscatels,  seeded  and 
unseeded,  as  also  Seedless  Thompson's 
and  Sultanas,  continue  in  good  supply. 
Present  movement  is  not  very  brisk. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-fb.  cases, 

Standard  tirades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5^c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  55ac 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6'/2c 

(Woodland  district,  %B  less.) 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  4^c 

Seedless  Floated  4'/sc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  4l/£c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  5!4c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Ms,  V  lb  4Hc,  5c,  6c.  6J$c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  50s,  ¥  lb  5V4c,  6c,  6J6c,  7c 

SEEDED, 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,      fb   7^c 

Fancy  12-oz  Cartons,  V  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  <fl  lb  7'^c 

Choice,  16-OZ.  Cartons,  f,  fh  7V4c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  6HC 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  $  lb  7>4c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  1*  lb. 7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  %  lh.534c 

Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,  f>  lb   6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 
There  has  been  a  surfeit  of  Oranges  the 
current  week,  and  low  prices  prevailed. 
Much  of  the  fruit  was  of  quito  ordinary 
quality,  and  this  had  considerable  to  do 
with  the  weakness  of  the  market.  Auc- 
tion sales  wore  mainly  within  range  of 
$1.25@2.10  per  box  for  fancy  Navels, 
75c@$1.25  for  choice,  and  35@70c  for  com- 
mon. In  the  open  market  prices  were 
also  at  a  low  range.  Lemon  market  was 
without  quotable  change,  but  only  best 
qualities  received  any  special  attention. 
Grape  Fruit  was  in  fair  supply  and  mar- 
ket rather  favorable  to  buyers. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  ^  box  $1  25   @2  00 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   60  @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  f,  box   75   (oil  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25   (g>2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50   (w.2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  00   @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  fi  box   1  25   @,2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   6  00   @6  50 

Nuts. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  department. 
Some  dealers  are  placing  Almonds  in  cold 
storage,  when  they  are  able  to  secure 
them  at  bargain  figures.  Walnuts  of 
good  to  choice  quality  are  in  very  light 
stock.  Not  many  Peanuts  offering,  but 
prices  are  without  quotable  improvement. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7(4@  8V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @  8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4  @  5 

Wine. 

Market  continues  quiet  and  has  devel- 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


oped  no  appreciable  changes  in  general 
tone  since  date  of  last  review.  Quotable 
values  for  dry  wines  of  1903  vintage  re- 
main nominally  14@16c.  per  gallon  whole- 
sale, San  Francisco  delivery.  Growers 
show  no  desire  as  a  rule  to  unload  at  the 
figures  current,  and  dealers  are  not  in- 
clined to  operate  freely.  Receipts  of  wine 
at  this  port  last  week  were  460,130  gallons, 
as  against  412,900  gallons  for  preceding 
week.  The  steamer  Mexico,  sailing  on 
the  12th  inst.,  took  81,417  gallons,  includ- 
ing 78,568  gallons  for  New  York.  A  sail- 
ing vessel,  clearing  for  London,  carried 
44,750  gallons  and  20  cases. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  100,664 

Wheat,  ctls   3,941 

Barley,  ctls   30,025 

Oats,  ctls   14,026 

Corn,  ctls   2,873 

Rye,  ctls   961 

Beans,  sks   12,652 

Potatoes,  sks   32,911 

Onions,  sks   3,455 

Hay,  tons   2,670 

Wool,  bales   67 

Hops,  bales    114 


Since 
July  1,1903, 


4,053,519 
1,693.159 
4,812,749 
788,916 
122,332 
44,589 
647,108 
1,010,483 
122,026 
133,216 
36,432 
28,944 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,568,719 
5,327,624 
4,434,723 
689,058 
102,800 
167,694 
632,711 
1,026,676 
168,065 
119,822 
38,254 
12,850 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   51,152 

Wheat,  ctls   343 

Barley,  ctls   15,746 

Oats,  ctls   465 

Corn,  ctls   288 

Beans,  sks   558 

Hay,  bales   1,546 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   10,929 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,438 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1903.'  last  year. 


2,677,188 
752,141 
3,784,702 
18,053 
14,715 
33,719 
125,575 
1,848,923 
562,526 
4,264 
85.899 


3,033,013 
4,697,707 
3,335,815 
29,522 
33,653 
35,494 
148,915 
445,969 
332,761 
3,484 
83,541 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors : 


FOR  WEEK  ENDINC  MARCH 


1904. 


753,652.— Decorticating  Machine— W.  H.  Alli- 
son, S.  F. 

753,532. — Booth  eel  —  F.  F.  Anderson,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

753,655.— Seam  Ripper— M.  J.  Bacon,  S.  F. 
753,465.— Spoon— B.  H.  Bennetts,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
753,468.—  Plow— G.  L.  Bradley,  Pataha,  Wash. 
753,541.— Windmill— W.  A.  Butler,  S.  F. 
753,825.— Oil  Burner— L.  E.  Coleman,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal 

753,549.— Brake  Lever— R.  W.  Cooke,  Condon,  Or. 
753,672.— Cigar  Cutter  and  Lighter— Coombs  & 

O'Connell,  S.  F. 
753,244.— Burglar  Alarm— C.  H.  De  Voll,  S.  F. 
753,683.— Nursing  Appliance— A.  S.  Dixon,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
753,479.— Window— A.  F.  Enquist,  S.  F. 
753,790.— Rotary  Engine  — A.  F.  Ford,  Colfax, 

Wash. 

753,565.— Saw  Filing  Gage— S.  J.  Galloway,  Hills- 
boro,  Or. 

753,697.— Mowing  Machine— J.  T.  Gillaspy,  Union, 
Or. 

753,828.— Pomp— J.  Hahn,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
753,489.— Wrench— A.  Heberer,  Alameda,  Cal. 
753,493.— Telephone— S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 
753,709.— Base  for  Poles— G.  H.  Jones,  Salem,  Or. 
753,716.— Carbon   Resistance  —  G.  I.  Leonard, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
753,732.— Fish  Cleaning  Machine  —  Manula  & 

Carlson,  Astoria,  Or. 
753,602.— Stamp  Mill— W.  A.  Merralls,  S.  F. 
753,604.— Matrix  —  W.  G.  Middleton,  Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

753,419.— Bevel — W.  V.  Morrow,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

753,301.— Lock  Nut— F.  Obiols,  Winnemucca,  Nev. 

753,427. —Valve  —  Parker  &  Castleberg,  Leaven- 
worth, Wash. 

753,737.— Fruit  Drier  —  A.  A.  Quarnberg,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

753,520.— Toilet  Kit— Anna  M.  Schneider,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

753,529.— Dental  Bridge  —  F.  Teague,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

753,763.— Rotary  Engine— F.  P.  and  B.  F.  Uhrig, 

St.  Johns,  Or. 
753,771.— PUMP— J.  C.  Wbitmer,  Lordsburg,  Cal. 
753,458.— Drawing  Instrument— J.  C.  Willmon, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples,  f 


PRICES. 


12  inches  long, 

14 

16 

18      "  " 
24  " 
30  " 


I  9.00  per  1000. 
10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


BUY  OUR  TREES 

AND  BE  PROTECTED 


IF  YOU  WANT  TREES 

THAT  ARE  TRUE 
TO  NAME  AND  ARE 
HARDY, 
BUY  FROM  US. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A 
QUOTATION  THAT  IS 
RIGHT  AND  ADVICE 
REGARDING  RARITIES 
WRITE  TO  US. 


Deciduous    Citrus  Ornamental 

Our  immense  business  is  the  result  of  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
trees  are  true  to  name,  the  completeness  of  our  assortment  and  the  sturdy- 
health  of  our  stock. 

Growers  are  safe  if  they  buy  Roeding  Trees.  We  grow  everything 
that  is  in  demand,  but  our  great  specialties  are 

CALIMYRNA  FIGS  ORANGES  GRAPES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  ROSES 

Calimyrna  Figs  are  the  genuine  Smyrna 
Figs  of  commerce.  You  are  safe  if  you 
buy  them  of  us  direct,  because  the  seal 
shown  here  is  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. 


NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Our  new  1901  catalogue  is  complete  in 
every  detail  and  contains  abundant,  valu- 
able information.  Either  English  or 
Spanish.   Mailed  free  for  5c  postage. 


BOOK  ABOUT  FIGS. 

"The  Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
by  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  is  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Mailed  prepaid  for  25c. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

INCORPORATED.  PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

GEO.    C    ROEDING,    F»res.    and    General  Manager, 
P.   O.   BOX   18.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


or  4-Horse. 

MUVABIE 
EXTENSION 


Weeds,  Works  under  Trees  Without  Side-drafts. 

6000  sold  in  six  years,  giving  the  highest  satisfaction. 
For  orchard,  field  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  into  2,  3  or  4-horse  machines.  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.  Illustrated  circulars. 

Sb  MALCOLM  MACLEOD.^K^s0 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  The  semi-monthly 
meeting  of  this  Grange  was  held  at  its 
hall  on  Saturday  the  5th.  One  applica- 
tion for  the  degrees  was  received  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  The  third 
and  fourth  degrees  were  conferred  on  a 
class  of  five  brothers  and  four  sisters, 
after  which  the  harvest  feast  was  par- 
taken of,  and  an  excellent  one  it  was. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  officers  for 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  the  de- 
grees were  conferred,  and  the  choir  for 
an  excellent  and  well  arranged  musical 
programme. 

As  the  conferring  of  the  degrees  and 
the  enjoyable  social  time  at  the  harvest 
feast  took  up  much  time,  the  subject  of 
the  day,  "What  can  be  done  by  local 
action  to  secure  better  roads  f"  was 
laid  over  until  the  next  meeting.  This 
subject  is  a  very  important  one  to  the 
farming  community  and  much  interest 
is  taken  in  it. 

Two  questions  were  drawn  from  the 
question  box:  First,  "At  30  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  fat,  how  much  do  I  get 
for  my  milk  when  it  tests  4%  ?"  re- 
ferred to  Brother  W.  B.  Cartmill,  man- 
ager of  the  co-operative  creamery,  to 
answer  at  the  next  meeting;  second, 
"How  much  butter  fat  does  it  require 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter?"  This 
question  was  freely  discussed  by  Broth- 
ers Shoemaker  and  Barber,  partici- 
pated in  by  several  other  members. 
For  exact  results  something  depends 
on  the  time  of  year,  weather,  feed,  cow 
and  on  the  operator,  but  in  a  general 
way  six  pounds  of  butter  fat  will  make 
one  pound  of  butter. 

The  subject  of  a  Grange  picnic  this 
spring  was  brought  up  and  discussed. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  one  on  the  same 
grounds  where  the  last  one  was  held  if 
permission  can  be  had,  Brother  Shoe- 
maker being  requested  to  arrange  for 
the  use  of  the  ground.  The  time  was  left 
until  next  meeting.  As  Tulare  Grange, 
No.  198,  P.  of  H.,  was  organized  on 
May  28.  1874,  it  would,  other  things 
being  suitable,  be  an  appropriate  day 
to  have  it  and  invite  such  of  the  char- 
ter members  as  are  alive  to  attend. 

At  the  next  meeting  a  paper  on, 
"The  home  garden  work  for  April  in 
and  around  Tulare,"  will  be  read  by 
Sister  Zartman.  J-  T. 


THE  APIARY. 


High-Priced  Queens. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
California  Bee  Keepers'  Association 
held  in  Hanford  recently.  The  propo- 
sition of  purchasing  a  lot  of  virgin 
queen  bees  to  restock  the  apiaries  of 
different  members  of  the  Association 
came  up,  and  F.  M.  Hart,  who  was 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  find  out 
how  many  of  these  queens  were  wanted, 
reported  that,  together  with  those  he 
had  contemplated  getting,  there  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  wanted, 
but  that  the  price  as  received  from  two 
different  parties  was  too  high  for  him, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
others,  and  it  was  decided  that,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  the  bees,  the  bids 
received  could  not  be  accepted. 


That  Co-operation  Essay. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  notice  in  your 
issue  of  March  12,  on  page  164,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Possible  and  Impossible 
Co-operation,'"  which  is  attributed  to 
me  as  a  paper  that  I  read  before  the 
Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  I  did 
read  a  paper  at  that  convention,  but 
the  one  you  have  published  is  not  that 
paper. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  well  I  think 
the  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Sprague,  and  to  him  should  be  giveD 
the  credit  for  it. 

M.  Theo.  Kearney. 

Fresno. 

Yes,  it  was  an  error,  and  the  credit 
should  be  given  to  Prof.  Sprague. 


I.  M.W 


M3- 


Compare  a  Studebaker  Farm  Wagon  with  any  other,  point  by  point — wood  stock  and 
ironing;  wheels,  spokes,  hubs,  tire  and  felloe:  axles  and  skeins;  boxes,  gears,  bolsters, 
paint-  everything— and  you  will  understand  why  the  Studebaker  is  sold  in  excess  of  any 
other  make  in  the  world.    The  simple  truth  is, 

The  Studebaker  is  the  Best 

faro  waron  ever  built.  We  have  been  hammering  away  at  farm  wagons  for  fifty  vears.  and  we  know  what 
counts  for  long  life  and  good  service.  We  have  the  pick  of  the  best  lumber  sawn  in  America  ;  we  keep  55.000.000 
feet  of  it  drying  in  our  yards:  we  have  a  larger  and  better  equipped  factory  and  we  have  more  patented,  special 
features  than  any  other  manufacturer.  That's  why  more  Studebakers  are  sold  than  of  any  other  make  :  that's 
why  every  Studebaker  customer  is  a  satisfied  customer.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Studebaker  Carriages  and 
Harm  fs.    They  are  made  to  last  a  life  time.    Sold  only  by  regular  dealers.    Send  to  us  for  Free  Booklet  No.  53. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

All  Studebaker  goods  carried  at  each  of  the  following  repositories: 
NKW  YORK  CITY:  BroadVav  ar.<l  7th  Ave..  at48th  St.       SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH)  1&7159  StateSt. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.:  57Mr»  Wat.ash  Avenue.  DENVER.  COL.:  O.r.  Uthaad  Blake  Sts. 

KANSAS  OTY.  MO  :  Cor.  Hick., rv  and  13th  St.  DALLAS.  TEXAS:  .'It;  and  SID  I  lm  St 

SAN  ERANCISCO.'CAL.:  Cor.  Market  St  10th  Sts.  PORTLAND,  ORE  :  X»:B»  E.  Morrison  St. 

Local  Agencies  Wanted  Everywhere.  Factory  and  Executive  office:  South  Bend.  lua. 

When  you  go  io  the  World" s  Fair.  St.  Louts.  IcoK  up  oar  exhibit  in  Transportation  Hldg.  and  shaKe  hands.  "%» 


Table  Showing  Weight  of  Cast 
Steel. 


The  following  gives  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  a  lineal  foot  of  round,  octagon 
and  square  steel: 

Size  in 

Inches.  Round.  Octagon.  Square. 


1 

u 


if 
H 


H 

21 


3i 
31 
3J 

H 

M 

H 

4 
41 

p 

5 

51 
51 

H 


12 


.010 

.011 

.013 

.042 

.044 

.053 

.094 

.099 

.120 

.  loo 

.III 

.-14 

.262 

.277 

.334 

.378 

.398 

.481 

.514 

.542 

.655 

.671 

.708 

.855 

.850 

.896 

1.082 

1.049 

1.107 

1.336 

1.270 

1.339 

1.616 

1.511 

1.594 

1.924 

1.773 

1.870 

2.258 

2.056 

2.169 

2.618 

2.361 

2.490 

3.006 

2.686 

2.833 

3.420 

3.399 

3.585 

4.328 

4.197 

4.427 

5.344 

5.078 

5.356 

6.46a. 

6.044 

6.374 

7.695 

7.093 

7.481 

9.031 

8.226 

8.674 

1H.4T4 

9.443 

9.960 

12.023 

10.744 

11.332 

13.680 

12.129 

12.793 

15.443 

13.598 

14.343 

17.314 

15.151 

15.981 

19.291 

16.79 

17.71 

21.37 

18.51 

19.52 

23.56 

20.31 

21.42 

25.86 

22.20 

23.41 

28.27 

24.17 

25.50 

30.78 

26.23 

27.66 

33.40 

28.37 

29.92 

36.12 

30.59 

32.27 

38.95 

32.90 

34.70 

41.89 

35.29 

37.23 

44.94 

37.77 

39.84 

48.09 

40.33 

42.54 

51.35 

42.97 

45.33 

54.72 

48.51 

51.17 

61.77 

54.39 

57.37 

69.25 

60.60 

63.92 

77.16 

67.15 

70.83 

85.50 

74.03 

78.08 

94.26 

81.25 

85.70 

103.45 

88.80 

93.67 

113.07 

96.69 

101.99 

123.12 

131.61 

138.82 

167.58 

171.90 

181.32 

218.88 

217.57 

229.48 

277.02 

268.60 

283.31 

342.00 

325.01 

342.80 

413.82 

386.79 

407.97 

492.48 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 
cines made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 
cause they  afford  greater  protection. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  A  thrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THKSK  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  Is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulake,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory.  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  1  have  used  in  Tulare.  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  sto>k. 

From  my  experience  and  observation.  I  think  there  are  to  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves.  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

oiu  hi  Through  Yotjh  Druggist,  oh  Skht 
by  Express  Prepaid. 


Price  *1 


lottlel 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  U., 
Petit  I  ii  run,  Cal. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
HURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 31  Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 


This  harness  is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Enables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  w  hile  cultivating. 
Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
wtaiffl etrees  andtracea.  Handiest  of  rarm  equipments.  Save*  ita 
coat  many  times  a  season,  t.  ■  :  by  u^era  everywhere.  Vi  nu; 
today  for  full  Information.  Agents  wanted. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Orumm  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sol*  Ag»ni»  lor  California* 


March  19,  1904. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Seed  Talk, 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1204. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California 
Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CAL. 


We  have  all  you  want  for  your  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, Street,  Roadside  and  Garden. 

March  is  the  month  to  plant 

SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS, 

ORANGES,    LEMONS,    FIGS    AND  OLIVES, 

Coniferous  and  Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens, 

EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES  ACACIA, 

TWENTY-THREE  EUCALYPTUS. 

A  Large  Assortment  to  select  from. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

ESTABLISHED  IOVO. 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees* 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

NORTHERN  GROWN! 

PULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free! 

REGISTERED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED    ISO  =5 . 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.       LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Apple  on  Spy,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 

Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Introducer  of  the  Loganberry,  Mammoth  Blackberry.  Originator  and  Introducer  ot  the  Linda  Strawberry. 

aS^If  You  Want  Unirrigated  California  Grown  Trees,  Best  for  Our  Dry  Climate,  We  Have  Them 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES  WATERS,  PROP.  jtjkjtjtjtjkjtjtjtjtjt WATSOIWILLE,  CAL. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Ohapt 
I. 

II. 

tit. 
i\. 
v. 

VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

The  Apple. 

The  Aprioot. 

The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
XXJII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit     Cannirs     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
A  manua1j^v££!YtS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement.  Egg  Plant 
The  Planting  Season.  Lettuce. 
Propagation  Melons. 
Asparagus.  Onion  Family. 

Peas. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai, 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Oranges,  Olives.  Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  the  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES 

WHOLESALE  ANO  RETAIL.    Prices  on  Application. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  0ISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry,  rooted 
tips,  each  5  cents;  should  be  planted  March-April. 

Malinda  Strawberry,  lc  plant  any  time;  all 
pure  bred;  choice. 

BULBS. 

"Paper  White"  Narcissus  and  Princeps  Daffo- 
dils, a  full  blooming  size,  50  cents  per  doz.;  $2  per 
100;  second  size,  25c  or  $1;  postage  paid  on  orders  of 
100.  CARMAN  BROS.,  Eccles,  Cal. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.    VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.    For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EM  B  R  EE. 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


QIAO  FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testingall  notable 
varieties  of  watermelons,  we  now  recommend,  especially, 

"Tendersweet"  for  llOine  use  and  fc*  bmerald"  for  both 

borne  and  market.  TV  e  think  they  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Seeds  10c  a  paper  in  silver.  24.000  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  grows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seeds  of  t  hat 
variety.  Caution i  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  P.  O.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Curnt  Corn,  Ala. 


Orange  Tree  Planting 

Placer  County  Improved 
Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  Plantir 
Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 
Rocklin,  Cal. 


Salzer's 

National  Oats 

Greatest  oat  of  the  century. 
Yielded  in  19U3  in  Ohio  187, 
In  Mich  231,  in  Mo.  255.  and  in 
N.  Dakota  310  bus.  per  acre.  You 
can  beat  that  record  in  1904  I 

For  10c  and  this  notice 

we  mail  you  free  lota  of  farm  seed 
eamples  and  our  bit;  catalog,  tell- 
ing all  about  this  out  wonder  and 
thousands  of  other  seeds.  J. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.J///// 
La  Crosse, 
F.  Wis. 


ROCKY  FOKU  CANTALOUPE  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  th. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS' AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  fe^gfS,^ 

yearsold.)  THE  G.M.BACON  PECAN  CO.. (Inc. )Dewltt.  Ga. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

JWWRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilgek,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFATjIi  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Stitch  In  Time 


means  keeplntr  always  on  band  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  the  old  reliable  remedy 
for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints, 

etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 

Stamping  Ground,  Ky.,  Jan.  20, 1903. 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen :— Please  send  me  yonr  "Treat- 
ise on  the  HoTM  and  his  Diseases."  I  have 
used  your  Spavin  Cure  and  it  will  remove 
Spavin*.  T.  N.  BALT.AHD. 

Endorsements  like  the  above  area  mifflcient  guar- 
antee of  its  merits.  Price  SI;  six  for  SS.  As  a  lini- 
ment for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FILLS,  VT. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Changes  in  Public  Land  Laws. 

The  commission  appointed  October 
12,  1903,  by  the  President,  consisting 
of  W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Chief  Forester  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  F.  H.  Newell,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
to  make  suggestions  regarding  the  re- 
vision of  the  laws  relating  to  public 
lands,  has  made  a  partial  report  to  the 
President,  which  was  sent  to  Congress 
last  week. 

It  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  tim- 
ber and  stone  act  and  the  substitution 
of  suitable  provisions  for  selling  after 
appraisal,  the  timber  on  public  lands 
that  is  needed  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties for  industrial  purposes. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
repeal  of  the  law  permitting  assign- 
ment of  entries  under  the  desert  land 
land,  and  urges  the  importance  of  a 
more  careful  administration  of  law, 
especially  to  those  provisions  relating 
to  obtaining  an  adequate  permanent 
water  supply.  It  advocates  the  re- 
striction of  the  commutation  clause  of 
the  homstead  entry  act  where  such 
entries  are  located  within  forest  re- 
serves, or  where  the  land  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  timber. 

It  suggests  the  outlines  for  a  law 
permitting  homestead  entries  on  agri- 
cultural land  within  forest  reserves  and 
the  survey  and  description  of  such  ag- 
ricultural land  by  metes  and  bounds, 
rather  than  by  the  regular  system, 
thus  permitting  the  agricultural  lands 
to  be  selected  along  the  valleys  and  to 
embrace  the  good  tillable  land,  without 
taking  in  extensive  tracts  of  sidehill. 

The  recommendation  also  is  made 
that  when  lands  are  restored  to  entry 
after  temporary  segregation  ample 
time  should  be  allowed  homesteaders  to 
exercise  their  rights,  giving  them  the 
preference  over  persons  who  may  wish 
to  select  the  land  by  the  use  of  scrip  or 
other  form  of  entry. 


Poisoned  Wheat  for  Squirrels.— 
Napa  Register:  At  a  meeting  the  board 
of  supervisors  decided  to  order  a  ton  of 
poisoned  wheat  to  be  distributed  among 
the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  number  of  squirrels  and  other  pests. 
The  plan  is  to  apportion  an  equal  share  to 
each  of  the  supervisors  and  have  them 
distribute  the  poisoned  wheat  among  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  their  respective 
districts. 

H.  B.  Read,  Ogallala,  Nebraska,  originator  and 
manufacturer  of  Shoo  Fly  horn  paint,  claims  that 
by  its  use  one  can  dehorn  with  safety,  while  the 
cattle  are  on  green  grass,  without  trouble  from 
flies,  and  that  Shoo  Fly  horn  paint  not  only  pre- 
vents fly  infection  in  summer,  but  possesses  valu- 
able healing  qualities  as  well;  hence  it  is  useful 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  for  seventeen 
years  has  been  selling  woven  wire  fence,  fence 
building  material  and  supplies.  At  first  all  busi- 
ness was  done  from  Holly,  Mich.  They  now  have 
factories  at  Waukegan,  111.,  and  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
as  well  as  in  various  foreign  countries.  Send  for 
their  1904  Catalogue. 


It  Is  Good  for  Man  or  Beast. 

Harlem,  Mont. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland  i ).: 

I  have  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
with  good  results  for  sore  necks  and  swelling  on 
horses.   Also  for  cuts  and  sprains  on  human  flesh. 

HENRY  SUREMANN. 


A  Guide  for  Punching. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  an 
article  of  probable  value  in  cases  where 
nothing  better  can  be  procured.  To 
make  this  punch  guide,  take  a  bar  of 
steel  5  inches  long,  I  to  i  inch  thick, 
and  1  inch  wide.  Two  or  three  holes  of 
the  desired  size  are  then  punched,  as 
shown,  after  which  a  piece  of  J-inch 


A  Guide  for  Punching. 

steel  is  punched  with  the  same  number 
of  holes  in  the  same  position,  but  some- 
what larger,  so  as  to  hold  the  punch. 
The  second  piece  is  then  fastened  to  the 
first  by  means  of  two  rivets,  and  the 
tool  is  completed.  A  represents  the 
spring,  B  the  punch.  The  use  to  which 
this  tool  may  be  applied  is  punching 
holes  in  J-inch  boiler  steel.  If  the  end 
of  the  punch  is  care-  fully  tempered  one 
can  thus  punch  several  thousand  holes. 
One  can  have  several  different  sizes  of 
holes  and  punches.  If  the  points  of  the 
punches  are  kept  in  order,  punching 
will  not  damage  or  split  the  plate.  This 
device  would  often  save  considerable 
time  in  drilling  holes. 


Vicious  Rodents. — Sanger  Herald  : 
One  would  hardly  believe  that  mice  would 
attack  and  kill  a  horse,  yet  such  an  in- 
cident is  vouched  for  by  Jean  Carol,  a 
farmer  residing  in  Indianola  colony,  who 
was  rudely  awakened  from  his  slumbers 
one  night  last  week  by  hearing  a  loud 
noise  in  the  barn  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  dwelling  house.  Hurrying  to 
the  barn  he  saw  his  horse  lying  on  the 
ground,  kicking  and  struggling  in  a  vain 
effort  to  ward  off  an  attack  by  myriads  of 
mice  that  seemed  determined  to  feast 
upon  the  carcass.  Not  daring  to  risk  an 
attack  on  such  a  horde  of  vicious  rodents 
single  handed,  Mr.  Carol  procured  a  lan- 
tern from  the  house,  and  arming  himself 
with  a  stout  club  returned  to  the  barn  to 
give  battle  to  the  rodents.  As  all  who 
know  him  will  testify,  Mr.  Carol  is  very 
strong  and  active  for  one  of  his  size  and 
age,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  there 
was  "something  doing  every  minute'' 
when  he  took  a  hand  in  the  fray  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  routing  the  ro- 
dents, but  not  until  the  horse  had  suc- 
cumbed to  their  persistent  attack,  which 
had  probably  continued  for  some  time 
before  Mr.  Carol  heard  the  disturbance. 
The  horse  was  quite  old,  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  rodents  attacking  him. 

Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of — 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


A  True  Hen  Story.— Covina  Arj*us  : 
A  good  lady  in  this  community  had  a  hen 
which  wanted  to  begin  housekeeping  and 
bring  up  a  family;  so  in  the  course  of 
time  the  hen,  a  Plymouth  Rock,  was 
fitted  out  with  a  nice  nest  and  a  dozen  or 
more  eggs.  Now  this  good  lady  always 
fed  the  hen  in  the  barn,  which  is  a  tight 
structure  partly  filled  with  hay,  closely 
packed  together.  About  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary this  lady  fed  the  hen  as  usual,  clos- 
ing the  barn  door  carefully  after  her. 
On  going  back  to  release  the  hen,  so  that 
she  could  g-o  to  her  nest,  no  hen  was  in 
sight.  She  hunted  and  called  and  still  no 
hen.  She  inquired  of  tho  family  if  they 
had  seen  the  hen  and  received  no  news. 
She  even  went  to  her  neighbors  and  asked 
them.  At  last  it  bocame  a  mystery. 
About  the  7th  of  March  the  husband  of 
the  lady  was  feeding  the  chickens  near 
the  barn  when  he  heard  a  tap,  tap,  tap  on 
the  wall.  On  investigation  he  found  the 
hen.  It  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
pile  of  hay  and  had  fallen  back  of  it  and 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  move.  It 
had  had  no  water  and  all  the  feed  was 
what  it  could  pick  out  of  the  hay  within 
reach.  The  hen  is  still  alive  after  being 
imprisoned  and  without  water  for  twenty 
days. 


AVONDAI  £    '  Best  Range  Cattle  in  the  World. 
GALLOWAYS,  i  Best  Mountain  Cattle  in  the  World. 

Three  out  of  the  six  Grand  Champion  Prizes  in 
Feeder  classes  at  both  the  Royal  at  Kansas  City 
and  International.  Chicago,  won  by  Galloways.  A 
Galloway  won  2  yr.-old  beef  carcass  prize  at  Inter- 
national, 1903.  Avondale  herd  numbers  ISO  head- 
all  ages.  Eighty  head  just  imported  from  Scotland. 
Headquarters  for  the  breed  in  America.  Prices 
right.  All  cattle  guaranteed  as  represented.  ().  II. 
SWIG  ART,  S.  end  of  State  street,  Champaign,  111. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  1IURD. 

French  Camp.  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

F*OR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  tine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


SHOO  FLY  HORN  PAINT 

makes  DEHORNING  safe  any  month, 
heals  the  wound  quickly,  keeps  all  wounds,  cuts  or 
sores  free  from  fly  infection  until  healed,  permits 
castrating  of  animals  any  time  with  safety.  Used 
on  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  no  failures.  It  will  do 
all  claimed  for  it.  Once  used  you  will  never  de- 
horn without  it.  Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen. 
One  quart  is  sufficient  for  100  cattle.  Sold  at  lead- 
ing Stock  Yards  and  druggists  at  ll.fi  per  pint, 
$2.00  per  quart,  $3.50  per  \i  gallon,  $5.00  per  gallon. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it,  send  order  to  the 
manufacturer, 

H.  B.  READ.  OGAXAALA,  Nkb 
Write  him  for  descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL  I 

I  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 1 
I      PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES.  I 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  ail  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prete.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGEIST8, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washing  on,  L>.  C. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


IK > I. STEIN S — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Palis— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  bv  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  1 1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA*     PREMIUM     HERD  OK 

Registered  .Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
300  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JKKSEYS,  HOLSTE1NS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Short  Horned 

Burhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bullsof  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard.  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXKt  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F..Cal.  Im- 
porters. Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  3d  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


BLACK  LANdSHANS.  kin-  of  table  fowls:  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

8  IM'L  m. coffin  .v  sons.  Pleasant Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  30c  ea.:  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 


black  minori'As   K-gs  $2.00  a  settings;  M.OO 
per  100.   J.  Stanstield,  Antioch.  Cal. 


READ  my  advertisement  on  this  page.  Willis  S. 
Rose.  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN'S— Our  famous  laying  and 
show  strain.  $2  for  12  eggs:  average  fertility 
guaranteed;  express  paid  on  two  settings  to  one 
address.   Carman  Bros  ,  Eccles,  Cal. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petalutna,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 


BI  FF  ORPINOTONS  -Farmers- fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 


BARKED  V.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher.  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

WM.  NIXES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad, Cal. 


C.  B.  CARR1NGTON,  Havwanls,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  WO;  $4ft.OO  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins.  Black 
Minorca*  '"'Site  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
coeksrels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.    Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bauds;  sample  2c. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  fine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


1'KKKINS  &  CO.,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Twenty  ex- 
hibits and  eighteen  premiums  on  Berkshires  at 
California  State  Fair  1903.   Stock  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA   &  DUROC 

HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  5—8  months  Boars  from 
Baron  Victor 67866,  a  prize  winner  1903  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND   POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOKOUOHIiKED   POXAND-CHINAS  FOR 

SALE.either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Ft 

MS:  Poultry  Supplies 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 
turer  and 

in  _  _ 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


F.  F.  SMITH  *  CO.,  1319  Eye  St..  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Freecatalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd  - 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 
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BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  $2.00,  express  prepaid.  White  fantail 
pigeons.    HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


IN  REPOSE 


ATTENTION 


"CLIFF,"  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70.011 


If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!   The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stook  constantly 
od  hand.   For  particular  giving  pedigree,  eic 

Address,  Tokayano  Kennels.  Colfax,  Placer  Co,  Cal. 


Standard  Bred  BARRED  ROCKS. 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  14.     Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
The  favorite  fowl  for  utility  and  fancy. 
F.  FISHER,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


"VICTORIOUS  IOWA" 


V  A  pood  name  for  the  Iowa  Round  I  ncu 
m  bator  that  so  often  out-hatches  its 
■  keenest  competitors.    Any  ques- 
m  tfons!  Our  new  catalogue  answers 

m  them  all.    It  is  free— send  for  it. 

I       Iowa  Incubator  Co. 

I  Box  242.  Des  Moines,  la 


Winner  Buffalo  World's  Fair,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland.  Fresno. 


We  won  nearly  every  1st,  2nd  and  Special  on  White  Leghorns  at  Los  Angeles, 
1902,  and  December,  1903.    The  greatest  exhibit  ever  held  west  of  the  Missouri. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  flock  was  formerly  headed  by  the  Prize  Cock  of  the  New  York  show,  whose  sire  also  won  the 
first  at  New  York  the  previous  year.  Of  our  bird,  the  judge  said:  "The  best-shaped  bird  I  ever  saw; 
the  finest  tail  and  carriage  I  ever  saw  ;  the  whitest  bird  I  ever  saw." 

Among  the  choice  leaders  now  of  our  Socks  is  Rob  Roy,  a  most  perfect  spec;men  of  extremely  large, 
snow  white  birds,  winner  of  3  firsts  at  New  York  State  Fair,  and  other  prominent  exhibitions.  He  is 
also  a  remarkable  sire  of  prize  winners.  One  of  his  cockerels  is  at  present  among  the  leading  birds  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Romeo,  a  7-fb.,  large  snowy  white  bird,  winner  of  first  at  Madison  Square  Garden , 
New  York's  great  show,  and  winner  of  first  wherever  shown,  as  well  as  being  a  remarkable  sire . 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  Sunny  Jim,  a  high-class  large,  perfect  bird,  from  famous  egg-producing 
strains  of  large  eggs. 

Best  Strains,  Best  Birds,  Greatest  Layers,  Largest  Eggs,  Up-to-Date  in  Every  Respect. 

None  better.    Lay  more  and  larger  eggs,  6  and  not  over  7  to  the  pound.    Test  yours. 

To  our  flock  of  already  choice  birds,  we  have  recently  added  some  of  the  best  birds  to  be  found 
among  the  most  famous  flocks  of  the  largest  and  best  Eastern  breeders.  Selected  not  only  for  their 
Show  qualities,  but  more  essentiallv  for  their  laying  qualities  of  large  eggs,  which  we  have  always 
made  our  strongest  point  in  breeding  or  selecting.  Among  them  is  "WHITE  ROSE,"  first  pullet  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  January,  1901  ;  first  prize  pullet  at  Cortland,  December,  1900;  also  winner  of 
Golden  Special  for  highest-scoring  bird  in  Show,  9614  by  Zimmer;  also  her  two  full  sisters,  andiSnow 
Queen,  the  first  prize  hen  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  1903.  Judge  G.  H.  Burgott  says  of  her 
in  American  Fancier,  January  17,  1903:  "A  typical  grand  bird."  Also  others  equally  good  from  the 
same  pen,  and  the  prize  cockerel  at  the  Pan-American  World's  Fair  (we  having  previously  owned  the 
prize  cock  and  infused  his  blood  in  our  young  stock)  We  now  place  him  as  a  splendid  addition  of  new 
stock,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  true  type  of  large  pure  White  Leghorns  to  be  found. 

"  The  hens  that  lay  are  the  hens  that  pay."  Nearly  all  flocks  of  White  Leghorns  are  the  old  small 
variety,  layers  of  small  eggs ;  our  strain  is  snow  white,  large  birds,  bred  for  many  years  to  lay  more  and 
larger  eggs.  Ours  won  many  first  prizes  all  over  the  East  at  biggest  shows  as  well  as 
Pan-American  World's  Fair.  Such  strains  of  White  Leghorns  give  one-quarter  more  egg  production, 
cost  one-third  less  for  feed  and  care  than  any  other  variety,  while  the  large  white  eggs  sell  from  2c  to 
5c  more  a  dozen.  Buy  a  choice  cockerel,  the  best  in  California,  and  improve  your  flock.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

W.  W.  HOWARD,  3024  E.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


t  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETrtLUMA ,  CrtL. 


First  Class  Incubators  and 

at  Reason- 
able Prices. 

To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Book.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

\A/m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  OF  TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  8,  300-EGG 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating,  Non-moisture, 
Self-Ventllatlng,  /Most  Economical. 

HEINRY  ALBERS,  315  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FIFTY  HEAD 


PURE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


J\T  AUCTION. 

Twenty-four  Bulls,  coming  two  years;  twenty-six 
Heifers,  two  and  three  years  old  (Heifers  bred  to  imp. 
Master  Walton,  159,856). 

Property  of  Walnut  Grove  Herd  Shorthorns,  Brookfleld, 
Mo.;  Sam'.T.  Maddox,  Prop. 

Sale  takes  place  at  11  A.  M., 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  16th,  1904, 

At  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &CO.,  Auctioneers,  1732  Mar- 
ket street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  catalogues. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  sa^fraSo 


Emery's*  Poultry  Foodsfarel,  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  becausegthey  are  the  BEST. 

■  -nnri — i— -ri-rrri  — ■  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


(TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED) 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  31,  BOX  8602,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

All  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.       Established  1868.      We  Guarantee  H  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Sell. 
We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 


ARE  NOTED  FOR  THEIR  LAYING  QUALITIES  AS  WELL  AS 
THEIR  MARKINGS. 

EGGS: 

General  flock,  50— *3;  100— *5. 
Breeding  pens,  15—13;  50— $6;  100— $10. 

WHITE  MINORCAS  —  The 

Peer  of  White  Leghorns. 

My  flock  contains  several  prize  win- 
ners. 

Eggs,  S2.50  per  15;  $8—50;  $10—100. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

I  have  won  nine  prizes  the  last  two 

years. 
Eggs,  $1.25—11;  $8—100. 

STOCK  A  MATTER  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLIS  S.  ROSE,  Antioch,  Cal.,    Box  R. 

OAKLAWN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons.  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national, Chicago,  1903,  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
tour  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 

DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN,  wayne,lld,uNop,asce 
WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca  EGGS. 

RANCH   RAISED!  PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

MEAT    MEAL.  A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 
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California. 


Glenn  County,  - 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation  | 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Hutte  County,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  and 
FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY. 

The  bane  of  California's  prosperity  has  been  the 
sale  of  poor  land  to  homeseekers.  What  we  intend 
to  do  Is  to  sell  good  land  at  its  fair  value,  and  to 
sell  no  poor  land  a',  any  price.  There  are  no  better 
sections  in  California  for  the  farmer  than  Fresno 
and  Butte  counties.  Fresno  county  produces  J251.60 
of  farm  products  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Keedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  not  been  an  unusual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers.  You  can  buy  the  best  vineyard  land  for 
from  13ft  to  J60  an  acre,  according  to  proximity  to 
Keedley,  and  the  best  alfalfa  land  for*40  to  *75  an 
acre.  Such  prices  will  not  long  prevail,  because 
the  thousands  of  newcomers  in  California  are  tak- 
ing up  the  good  lands  with  alacrity. 

In  Butte  county  are  the  richest  opportunities  for 
happy  homes  afforded  by  northern  California.  Good 
lands  are  to  be  had  for  fW  an  acre  and  upwards. 

These  are  bottom  prices  and  anyone  proposing  to 
sell  you  lands  in  California  at  less  per  acre  are  not 
selling  lands  of  sufficient  fertility  to  make  profit- 
able farms. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rukai.  Press  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  lands  we  control  and  will  no  doubt 
abundantly  corroborate  what  we  say  of  them.  The 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  of  Sacramento.  New  York  and  other 
cities  is  well  acquainted  with  the  president  of  our 
company,  who  is  one  of  their  largest  clients.  Day 
after  day  during  the  fruit  season,  the  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
sells  Mr.  Reed's  Bartlett  pears  at  the  head  of  the 
auction  markets  of  the  United  States.  We  refer  to 
the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  with  entire  confidence  that  they 
will  vouch  for  Mr.  Reed's  experience  and  success  in 
the  fruit  business.  If  you  want  a  good  farm  in 
California  at  a  reasonable  value  and  upon  reason- 
able terms,  let  us  locate  you  in  Fresno  or  in  Butte 

Inquire  further  of 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  20-21. 
Or  of—  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  L.  REED,  Manager, 

Reedley,  Fresno  county,  California. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3S-4      5  Foot, 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


fHPAD  D  ATP  <?.  California.  Washington, 
^MCAr  K./\  •  L,«J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  33H  So.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

L  KROQH 

PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KR0GH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


°&,ONE  or  TWO  MENAtt.h„8ytch1ir  " 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 

more,  and  increases  capacity  33'/ifo. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  YKO  catalogue.    10  and  12 
II  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed*  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolutr  ni'syrantr*  qaes  with  every  machine.   Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Modern  Silage  Methods" 


Established  l^A , 
10  cents,  coin  or  afampa. 
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FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


manufacturers 
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SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOU/N   WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS-ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Randed. 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


NATIONAL 

WOOD  PIPE. 


Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must  have 
both  size 
andqual- 
ity. 

E  v  e  n  5 

is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
t  i  I  izer 
rich  in 

Potash 

We  wfll  send  our  books,  giving  full  inf<T- 
m.'iiion  about  Che  subject , to  any  farmer  who 
writes  for  them. 

GERHAN   KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


Y  V 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  0RCHARDIST8. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Gal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 
3V4-foot.  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
IIOOKKK  A-  CO  SAN  FKANC1XO. 


A  Constant  Force  — 

<>n  the  nozzle,  a  fine  Fpray  and  th<>r- 
■^•outrh  agitating:  of  the  mixture,  nil 
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POWER  SPRAYER 
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of  liquid  and  b  If  the  lab»r  of 
operating.     Hiph  pressure 
t  trough    c«m  pressed  air- 
enough  to  keep  two 
4    point  Vcrmorel 
nozzles  go- 
ing. Only 
hand  work 
Is  directing 
then  out-  -. 
free  bookie*  II 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  tv. 
Champaign,  Ml. 


MILES  of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   «ft  SONS, 
109  Vallajo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Two  Notable  California  Sugar  Factories. 


Continuing  over  sketches  of  the  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories of  California  on  the  basis  of  a  monograph 
prepared  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw  of  the  University  of 
California,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded, 
we  come  now  to  two  notable  establishments — the 
one  the  largest  and  the  other  the  handsomest  in 
the  State. 

California  is  noted  for  doing  things  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  in  keeping  with  this,  Mr.  Spreckels 
has  erected  near  Salinas,  in  1897,  the  largest  beet 
sugar  house  under  one  roof  in  the  world.  The 
factory  has  a  total  rated  capacity  of  3000  tons  of 
beets  per  twenty-four  hours.  It  practically  con- 
sists of  four  sets  of  machinery  under  one  roof. 
The  factory  itself  is  a  model  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity. The  main  building  is  of  steel  and  brick 
construction,  582  feet  long,  102  feet  wide,  and  five 
stories  high.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
beet  end  of  the  house  containing  the  four  beet 
screws,  b^et  washers,  four  beet  elevators,  four 
beet  scales,  eight  cutters,  fifty-six  diffusion  cells, 
in  four  batteries  of  fourteen  cells  each,  four  weigh- 
ing tanks,  five  first  saturation  tanks,  four  second 
saturation  tanks,  filter  presses  and  the  various 
heaters  and  pumps.  In  the  center  of  the  building 
are  the  two  sets  of  immense  quadruple-effect  evap- 
orators, side  by  side,  with  an  additional  set  of  double- 
effect  evaporators,  while  in  the  sugar  end  are  found 
the  vacuum-pan  tanks,  the  seven  14-foot  vacuum 
pans,  28-48  inch  centrifugal  machines,  forty-nine 
crystallizers,  seren  mixers,  three  sugar  hoppers, 
nine  sugar  packers,  nine  sugar  conveyors,  nine  sack 
conveyors  from  the  scales  to  the  railroad  platform, 
all  automatically  handled. 

The  engine  room  occupies  the  central  part  of  the 
immense  building  on  the  ground  floor  and  contains 
five  vacuum  pumps  (flywheels  20  feet  in  diameter), 
two  gas  pumps  (flywheels  20  feet  in  diameter),  six 
sugar  pumps,  one  beet  engine  (400  H.  P.),  one  cen- 
trifugal engine  (400  H.  P.),  four  electric  generators 
direct  connected  (two  of  400  H.  P.  and  two  of  700 
H.  P.).  Situated  next  to  the  main  building  on  the 
east  is  the  boiler  house,  559  feet  long,  68  feet  wide 
and  32  feet  high.  Here  are  to  be  found  forty-eight 
water  boilers  of  125  H.  P.  each. 


j  ...        x  M-'^^Sm 


The  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Factory  in  Ventura  County — Capacity  2000  Tons. 


The  Oxnard,  which  we  believe  the  accompanying 
picture  justifies  us  in  characterizing  as  the  hand- 
somest sugar  factory  in  California,  is  situated  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  of  Ventura  county.  According 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  factory  is  well  called  the  "model 
beet  sugar  factory  of  America,"  for,  while  it  may  be 
surpassed  in  capacity,  it  certainly  is  not  in  perfec- 
tion of  appointment.  Under  one  colossal  roof  can  be 
found  machine  and  repair  shop,  engine  room,  lime- 
grinding  mills,  an  electric  plant,  ice  manufactory  and 
scale  and  store  rooms,  all  accessory  to  the  main  work 
of  sugar  manufacture.  The  beets  are  received  in 
four  parallel  sheds  or  bins  of  regulation  form,  each 
350  feet  long  and  holding  1000  tons  each.  The  beets 
are  unloaded  by  means  of  nets,  on  which,  resting  in 
the  wagon,  the  beets  are  placed  in  the  field.  At  the 
factory  the  nets  are  grasped  on  one  side  by  iron 
hooks  attached  to  a  beam  above,  and  by  means  of 
block  and  tackle  connected  with  power,  the  beets  are 
bodily  dumped  into  the  bin.    The  main  building  of 


The  Spreckels  Beet  Sugar  Factory  Near  Salinas,  Monterey  County— Capacity  3000  Tons. 


brick  rises  93  feet  above  the  foundation  and  extends 
400  feet  in  length.  Connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  a  corridor  is  a  fine  three-story  edifice,  in  which 
are  located  the  offices  and  extensive  laboratories. 

In  the  boiler  house,  100x300  feet,  at  the  rear  of  the 
factory  proper,  are  twenty-eight  steam  boilers — 
eight  high  pressure  and  twenty  low  pressure—  of  7000 
H.  P.,  burning  crude  oil  as  fuel.  This  is  supplied  to 
them  through  iron  tanks  located  some  230  yards 
away,  and  which  hold  30,000  barrels  each.  At  the 
rear  of  the  factory,  and  connected  with  it,  are  two 
immense  lime  kilns,  one  rising  to  a  vertical  height  of 
95  feet,  for  burning  limestone,  and  the  other  a  re- 
volving horizontal  kiln  for  reburning  lime  from  the 
factory.  The  vertical  kiln  and  the  twin  steel  smoke- 
stacks, each  36  feet  in  circumference  and  154  feet 
high,  stand  as  imposing  landmarks  for  miles  around. 

What  California  can  do  in  sugar  production  is 
strikingly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Shaw.  He  estimates  that 
it  would  require  only  1,125,000  acres,  or  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  valley  area  of 
California,  to  produce  the  2,000,000  tons 
of  sugar  estimated  to  be  the  present  an- 
nual connsumption  of  the  United  States. 
But  with  the  successful  use  of  irrigation, 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  than 
this  consists  of  lands  intrinsically  suit- 
able for  sugar-beet  culture,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit also  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 
California  alone,  then,  could  readily  sup- 
ply the  entire  present  and  prospective 
sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
and  still  leave  ample  room  for  orchards 
and  vineyards  and  the  production  of  the 
home  supply  of  breadstuffs.  It  is  per- 
haps not  probable  nor  desirable  that  this 
one  branch  of  production  should  be 
pushed  to  this  extent;  but  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if,  with  such  extra- 
ordinary climatic  advantages,  it  failed 
to  attain  a  more  prominent  and  lucrative 
position  among  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  California  lhan  at  the  present 
time.  The  promise  of  permanence  given 
by  this  valuable  industry  makes  it  de- 
sirable that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  cherish  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  California. 
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The  Week. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  now  being  realized  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  in  the  shape  of  water.  This 
year's  March  has  no  rival  since  1890,  and  few  rivals 
in  the  whole  of  recorded  California  time.  Storm  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  storm  so  closely  that  there  seems 
no  beginning  nor  ending  to  any  of  them.  There  is 
some  loss  being  encountered  here  and  there,  and 
there  will  be  some  land  idle  through  overflow,  but 
the  total  will  be  immense,  and  some  who  now  think 
they  are  being  injured  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
benefited  by  the  amplitude  of  the  dispensation.  It 
is  passing  strange  that  the  counties  south  of  Tehaeh- 
api  still  remain  upon  scant  rations,  but  the  people 
are  hopeful  and  resolute,  and  things  can  be  trusted  to 
even  up  somehow. 

Wheat  has  ruled  fairly  steady  in  the  open  market, 
under  light  offerings,  but  futures  have  been  on  the 
down  grade  most  of  the  week.  The  $6,000,000  fail- 
ure of  D.  J.  Sully,  the  late  cotton  king,  had  a  demor- 
alizing effect,  temporarily,  on  the  speculative  wheat 
market  East,  this  plunger  having  been  long  on  wheat 
futures  as  well  as  cotton.  No  wheat  has  been  cleared 
from  this  port  the  current  week  and  no  wheat  char- 
ters have  been  drawn.  A  steamer  was  taken  for 
barley  to  Japan,  and  more  of  this  cereal  is  apt  to 
follow  in  the  same  direction  for  both  Russian  and 
Japanese  account.  Current  values  for  barley  are 
being  well  maintained  on  account  of  the  outward 
movement  to  the  Far  East.  Oats  and  the  minor 
cereals  are  ruling  steady  to  firm,  with  stocks  light. 
Tendency  on  bran  and  middlings  is  to  lower  figures, 
demand  being  slow.  Hay  has  been  dragging  in  con- 
sequence of  continued  wet  weather;  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  Oriental  demand,  which  may  stiffen  prices 
later  on.  Beef  and  mutton  are  meeting  with  a  firm 
market.  Spring  lamb  is  selling  well.  Few  hogs 
coming  forward  and  prices  are  again  marked  up. 
Fresh  butter  is  in  slightly  better  supply,  but  demand 
prevents  accumulations.  Cheese  is  going  at  low  fig- 
ures. Speculative  buyers  in  the  egg  market  have 
sent  prices  farther  upward.  Poultry  brought  im- 
proved values,  arrivals  being  small  and  demand  good. 
Potatoes  are  moving  slowly  at  full  current  figures. 
Onion  market  was  unfavorably  affected  by  a  surfeit 
of  wet  weather.  Garlic  is  said  to  be  cornered  ;  some 
people  will  not  object.  Canners  have  started  on 
asparagus.  Oranges  are  plentiful  and  market  weak, 
but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  at  present  of  high 
average.  Lemon  quotations  are  unchanged,  but  con- 
cessions to  buyers  are  frequent.  Apples  of  common 
to  medium  quality  are  offering  rather  freely  at  pre- 
vailing prices  ;  not  many  choice  to  select.  Green 


strawberries  are  arriving  and  ripe  ones  will  be  due 
in  a  few  days.  Two  steamers  this  week  carried 
away  160,000  pounds  dried  fruit,  largely  prunes — of 
the  latter  58,500  pounds  for  Belgium  and  55,000 
pounds  for  British  possessions  north.  Little  doing 
in  almonds  ;  walnuts  are  in  scanty  supply;  peanuts 
are  higher.  Some  honey  is  going  East  at  prices 
shaded  to  buyers.  Hops  are  slow  of  movement  and 
market  lacking  in  strength.  Local  wool  buyers  are 
making  no  quotations  here,  confining  their  opera- 
tions to  the  interior.  According  to  Eastern  and  for- 
eign advices,  there  is  no  reason  why  good  spring 
wools  should  be  sacrificed. 


Our  poultry  breeders  are  naturally  becoming  anx- 
ious as  to  how  they  are  to  fare  at  this  year's  State 
Fair.  Last  year  there  was  a  makeshift  housing  in 
the  form  of  a  tent,  and  it  collapsed,  so  that  the  poul- 
try show  had  to  be  broken  up.  We  hear  that  Mr. 
Henry  Berrar,  the  well-known  grower  and  judge, 
has  declared  that  the  poultry  exhibit  at  the  coming 
Fair  is  likely  to  be  a  poor  representation  of  Califor- 
nia poultry,  if  the  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  do  not  provide  suitable  accommodation,  and 
he  has  informed  the  board  of  his  determination  not 
to  judge  the  show  unless  proper  housing  were  guar- 
anteed. This  is  a  matter  of  wide  importance  and 
interest,  and  one  in  which  poultry  breeders  could 
well  co-operate  in  their  own  behalf.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  popular  petition  or  memorial  might  be 
presented  to  the  directors  of  the  Society,  in  the  hope 
that  this  would  prompt  them  to  act  quickly  and  ener- 
getically. The  poultry  men  with  whom  we  have  con- 
ferred realize  that  in  some  respects  the  Society 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  hole,  but  the  exhibitors  of 
poultry  are  willing  to  help  pull  them  out  if  they  are 
given  good  opportunity  to  add  to  the  popularity  of 
the  exhibition  by  the  very  best  display  in  this 
attractive  branch  of  live  stock.  We  invite  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  for  our  poultry  department. 

The  efforts  of  the  range  interests  to  guard  them- 
selves against  buying  packers  by  doing  packing  on 
their  own  account  is  making  some  progress.  Lead- 
ing cattlemen  of  several  Western  States  have  organ- 
ized a  corporation,  whose  object  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  stockmen  in  shipping.  The  new 
company  is  called  the  Western  Stock  Growers'  Cor- 
poration. It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  capitalized  at  $500,000,  and  more  than  half 
the  stock  has  already  been  placed  among  the  large 
shippers  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Western  States. 
Among  the  prominent  stockmen  in  the  list  of  incor- 
porators is  John  Sparks,  Governor  of  Nevada,  who 
is  well  known  in  California.  The  company  will  own 
and  operate  a  number  of  agencies  at  important  ship- 
ping points,  such  as  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha. 
Denver,  Fort  Worth,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul 
and  Salt  Lake. 

What  a  good  thing  initiative  is  !  We  are  glad  to 
see  it  manifested  in  the  rural  districts,  because  it  is 
a  demonstration  by  our  rural  population  of  the  great 
ideas  which  reside  in  thern.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Dunbar  Improvement  Club  of  Glen  Ellen  township, 
Sonoma  county,  which  has  notified  the  officials  of  the 
various  California  cities  that  a  good  roads  convention 
will  be  held  at  Glen  Ellen  on  Saturday,  April  30,  1904, 
at  li  o'clock  a.  II,  Invitations  will  be  sent  to  mem- 
bers and  ex-members  of  the  Legislature,  supervisors 
and  ex-supervisors,  city  trustees,  county  and  ex- 
county  surveyors,  five  delegates  from  each  Grange, 
and  five  delegates  from  each  improvement  club.  The 
late  Grand  Jury  of  Sonoma  county  declared  in  favor 
of  having  the  next  representative  in  the  Assembly 
from  the  Fourteenth  District  (Sonoma  county)  in- 
structed to  endeavor  to  have  a  better  road  law  en- 
acted. The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  thoroughly 
awake  on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  April  30th  is  expected  to  be  a  notable  affair. 
Let  all  to  whom  these  facts  appeal  act  in  accordance 
with  their  promptings. 

It  seems  that  our  South  African  friends,  who  are 
counting  on  reaching  the  Atlantic  cities  with  their 
fresh  summer  fruits,  grown  in  months  which  are  win- 
ter in  the  northern  hemisphere,  have  not  done  well 
with  this  year's  experiment.  A  New  York  report 
last  week  says  that  South  African  deciduous  fruit  is 
in  poor  condition  and  does  not  bring  expenses.  No 
refrigeration  was  employed  in  shipping. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Probably  Our  Burr  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — I  saw  an  item  in  a  paper  some 
time  ago  which  stated  that  there  was  a  burgrass  " 
in  California  that  would  come  up  in  the  fall  and  grow 
in  the  winter  until  May.  then  go  to  seed  and  come  up 
next  fall  again.  It  made  a  good  pasture  for  stock  in 
the  winter.  If  this  is  true,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  it,  if  it  will  grow  here. — J.  A.  M..  Honoraville, 
Alabama. 

The  plant  which  has  been  described  to  you  as 
"burgrass  "  is  undoubtedly  our  burr  clover.  It  will 
do  in  California  just  what  the  description  states.  It 
not  only  makes  good  green  winter  pasturage,  but, 
where  not  overstocked,  it  bears  a  great  amount  of 
seed  burrs,  which  are  exceedingly  nutritious  and  will 
keep  stock  fat  during  the  dry  season.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  a  mystery  to  visitors  how  it  is  that  cattle  run- 
ning on  what  seemed  to  be  bare  and  yellow  fields 
could  be  in  such  good  condition.  All  our  natural  for- 
age plants  are  highly  nutritious  when  they  are  made 
into  the  form  of  hay  by  the  advance  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, because  there  is  no  rain  to  wash  out  their  nutri- 
tive matter,  but  the  burr  clover  is  exceptionally  rich 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  seed  which  it  makes. 
But  this  burr  clover  is  a  delicate  plant.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  your  winter  frosts  might  be  too  sharp  for 
it.  Possibly  it  would  make  a  good  summer-growing 
plant  with  you.  The  seed  can  be  had  from  any  Cali- 
fornia seedsman  advertising  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

Grafting  English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor  :— What  benefit  would  one  derive  in 
grafting  English  soft  shell  on  black  walnut  stock  ? 
Do  they  bear  heavily  and  make  as  thriftji  a  growth 
as  on  other  stock  ?  Would  you  advise  grafting  on 
that  stock  and  what  variety  in  this  locality  ? — E.  B., 
Healdsburg. 

General  experience  is  that  the  California  black 
walnut  root  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  grow  the 
English  walnut,  in  central  and  northern  California  at 
least.  It  gives  the  tree  a  thrifty  growth  and  the 
root  is  more  resistant  to  soil  troubles  than  is  the 
seedling  English  walnut  root.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  graft  into  the 
root  when  small,  or  to  allow  the  tree  to  make  consid- 
erable top  growth  and  then  graft  into  it.  The 
French  varieties  of  the  English  walnut  are  better  for 
your  district  than  the  varieties  grown  in  southern 
California,  and  it  seems  from  recent  experience  that 
the  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell,  which  originated  in  your 
valley,  is  perhaps  best  of  all.  You  can  get  plenty  of 
scions  of  that  variety  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Sowing  Alfalfa — Grass  for  a  Levee. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  sow  barley  or  some  per- 
manent grass  with  alfalfa  to  advantage  ?  How  much 
seed  to  the  acre  ?  What  is  the  best  grass  to  keep 
levees  from  washing  ? — Riverside,  Red  Bluff. 

It  is  the  general  custom  in  California  to  sow  alfalfa 
seed  by  itself,  and  not  with  any  grain  or  grass  seed. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  plant  thrives  far  better  if 
it  has  all  the  light  and  moisture  to  itself.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  to  sow  any  perennial  grass  with  alfalfa. 
Certain  wild  grasses,  more  or  less  available,  come  in 
of  themselves,  and  the  effort  of  most  growers  is  to 
get  a  clean  stand  of  alfalfa  as  far  as  possible,  deem- 
ing it  better  than  any  plant  which  might  be  associ- 
ated with  it.  The  common  practice  is  to  sow  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre. 

The  grass  which  is  best  for  binding  the  soil  on  the 
levee  bank  is  Bermuda  grass,  which  has  many  run- 
ning roots  and  makes  a  mat  of  foliage  on  the  surface, 
which  prevents  erosion  during  high  water.  The  best 
way  to  get  a  stand  of  Bermuda  grass  is  to  buy  the 
roots  in  quantity,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  with  an 
ordinary  hay  cutter  and  rake  or  harrow  them  into 
the  soil. 

Grama  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  understand  grama  grass  makes 
good  hay  and  pasture.  Is  it  grown  in  this  State?  Is 
it  annual  or  perennial? — Reader,  Fresno. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  at  the  Univer- 
sity, informs  us  that  the  gramas  are  all  species  of 
Bouteloua,  of  which  there  are  some  twenty-five.  The 
most  important  is  the  blue  or  white  grama  (B.  oli- 
gostachya),  which  grows  in  arid  regions  from  Mon- 
tana to  Mexico.    It  is  perennial,  with  strong  root 
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stocks  and  numerous  leaves,  forming  a  dense  turf 
well  suited  to  grazing  purposes.  In  many  respects 
it  is  much  like  the  true  buffalo  grass  (Bulbilis  dactyl- 
oides),  and  is  even  known  by  that  name  in  Montana. 
It  makes  a  very  nutritious  hay,  which  was  formerly 
of  much  importance  in  the  Southwest.  It  has  not 
been  tried,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  California. 


Apples  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  a  list  of  the  ap- 
ples best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  conditions  of 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  I  have  an  orange  and 
walnut  orchard  which  does  not  promise  to  pay  well, 
as  I  cannot  seem  to  sell  my  oranges,  and  there  is  a 
disease  getting  in  the  walnut  trees,  so  I  thought  of 
planting  apples.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  any- 
thing is  being  done  to  discover  the  cause  and  to 
eradicate  the  disease  in  the  walnut  trees  ? — South 
Union  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

Apples  do  very  well  on  the  lower  lands  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  counties,  especially  where  the 
summer  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  entrance  of 
ocean  influences.  Usually  the  land  which  is  good  for 
walnut  trees  is  also  good  for  apples,  and  in  fact  the 
apple  succeeds  on  some  soils  which  are  rather  too 
shallow  for  the  walnut,  providing  there  is  ample 
moisture  present.  The  apples  which  are  most  suc- 
cessful commercially  on  such  lands  in  Los  Angeles 
county  are  the  Yellow  Bellefleur,  White  Winter 
Pearmain  and  Missouri  Pippin,  although  other  va- 
rieties are  also  successfully  grown.  It  would  be  well 
for  you  to  arrange  a  conference  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Maskew,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association,  whose  residence  is  Long  Beach. 
He  can  give  you  important  local  advice. 

The  cause  of  the  walnut  disease  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana  to  be 
a  bacterium,  but  all  undertakings  to  discover  a  rem- 
edy have  been  only  partially  successful.  The  matter 
is  still  under  strenuous  investigation  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  $20,000  reward  for  a  successful  rem- 
edy which  has  been  offered  by  the  Associated  Walnut 
Growers  of  Southern  California. 

Making  Leaves  Distasteful  to  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  planted  a  few  acres  in 
vines  this  spring.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  preparation  which,  if  put  on  the  leaves  of  the 
young  vines,  would  make  them  distasteful  for  the 
rabbits.  Would  a  strong  solution  of  Paris  green  do, 
and  would  there  be  any  danger  of  hurting  the  leaves  ? 
— Reader.  Selma. 

Paris  green  would  not  do.  Paris  green  has  to  be 
very  carefully  used  on  vine  leaves,  and  the  rabbit 
would  have  to  eat  too  many  leaves  before  he  found  he 
had  trouble  inside.  Possibly  something  very  bitter 
or  otherwise  sickening  might  do.  We  should  try  a 
tea  of  tobacco  stems  or  greatly  diluted  sheep  dip,  or 
a  tea  of  quassia  chips  (steeping  the  chips  to  extract 
their  bitterness),  or  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  com- 
mercial aloes  to  four  gallons  of  water.  Some  reader 
may  speak  from  experience  on  this  point. 

Chestnuts  on  Chestnut  Oak. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  been  told  by  a  botanist 
that  chestnut  could  be  grafted  onto  oak,  and  last 
year  I  put  nine  or  ten  grafts  into  tanbark  oak,  choos- 
ing a  stock  about  1  inch  through  and  grafting  with  a 
V-shaped  incision,  as  recommended  for  figs,  and  they 
started  to  grow,  but  some  worm  or  insect  ate  the 
young  sprouts  off  and  the  grafts  died,  apparently, 
without  forming  any  union  with  the  stock.  I  would 
be  glad  of  any  advice  as  to  time  to  graft,  and  if  the 
fact  of  the  tan  oak  being  an  evergreen  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
part  of  the  Coast  Range  already  set  out  to  second 
growth  tan  oak,  young  sprouts,  where  the  heavy 
bark  timber  has  been  cut  out,  and  if  we  can  convert 
them  into  chestnuts  it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to 
us  and  the  State  at  large. — L.  S.,  Sonoma  county. 

This  is  a  chestnut  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  If 
some  insect  had  not  disbudded  your  scions  they 
might  have  grown  a  while,  but  you  would  then  only 
have  been  encouraged  to  hope  and  be  disappointed 
later.  The  chestnut  will  grow  to  some  extent  on  the 
oak,  but  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
the  growth  was  worth  having. 

Walnuts  and  Figs  in  Stanislaus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  contracted  for  forty  acres 
about  6  miles  south  of  Ceres.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  the  land  and  climate  there  are  suitable  for  walnuts 
and  Smyrna  figs,  and  what  variety  of  walnuts  will  do 
best  ? — Subscriker,  Mahomet,  111. 

It  depends  upon  the  depth  and  character  of  the 
soil,  moisture  supply,  occurrence  of  alkali,  etc.  The 


general  location  is  favorable  for  the  fig,  possibly  for 
the  walnut;  but  that  is  not  so  sure,  because  the  wal- 
nut is  rather  more  finical  in  its  tastes  than  the  fig, 
both  in  respect  to  soils  and  temperatures.  If  you 
decide  to  try  walnuts,  they  should  be  some  of  the 
French  varieties  and  should  be  grafted  on  the  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut  stock. 


Salt  Marsh  Reclamation. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  explain  what  has  been 
done  on  this  coast  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  salt  marsh 
lands.  If  a  dike  is  built  to  exclude  the  tide  water 
from  the  salt  marshes  around  San  Francisco  bay, 
how  long  before  the  salt  ground  will  produce  vegeta- 
tion and  what  is  the  treatment  ? — W.  R.,  Shasta 
county. 

Thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed  with  dikes 
which  shut  out  salt  water.  These  dikes  are  furnished 
with  gates  through  which  fresh  water  from  rainfall 
or  from  the  rise  of  streams  is  allowed  to  pass  out, 
but  which  close  when  the  flow  is  inward,  and  thus 
exclude  the  salt  water.  The  length  of  time  required 
for  reclamation  depends  obviously  upon  the  amount 
of  fresh  water  which  can  be  had  to  extract  the  salt 
from  the  land.  In  a  year  like  this,  for  instance, 
reclamation  will  work  rapidly  because  so  much  water 
is  falling.  Speed  of  reclamation  is  also  conditioned 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  very  compact  soil  re- 
quiring more  time  than  a  soil  containing  much  sand 
or  sediment.  We  cannot  give  definite  limits  in  time. 
Barley  is  usually  the  first  crop  tried,  and  when  bar- 
ley succeeds  other  grains  or  grasses  can  be  grown. 

Fruit  and  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  anxious  to  know  if  fruit 
growing  and  poultry  farming  can  be  profitably  com- 
bined.— Enquirer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  do  well  with  both  fruit 
and  poultry,  and  possible,  also,  to  combine  the  two, 
providing  one  understands  the  business  and  makes  a 
good  selection  of  land.  In  attaining  success,  how- 
ever, very  much  will  depend  upon  how  much  you  can 
do  for  yourself,  and  how  much  actual  assistance  can 
be  rendered  by  other  members  of  the  family.  These 
enterprises  are  not  always  successful  when  one  has 
to  depend  largely  upon  hired  help.  Personal  under- 
standing of  the  business  and  personal  effort  in  doing 
what  is  required  are  very  strong  elements  of  success. 

Sheep  on  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  little  Morning  Glory 
patch  about  40x50  feet  in  a  corner  of  my  family  or- 
chard. It  being  in  the  corner  makes  it  very  hard  to 
cultivate.  Now,  I  have  about  sixty  sheep,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if,  by  making  a  sheep  corral 
out  of  this  patch  and  putting  the  sheep  there  every 
night  this  spring  and  summer,  can  I  kill  the  Morning 
Glory  ? — Reader,  Vacaville. 

The  sheep  will  hold  down  the  Morning  Glory,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  kill  it  out  in  one  season.  Pigs 
are  better,  because  they  pursue  the  plant  under- 
ground— and  yet  pigging  is  not  a  permanent  cure. 
Try  the  sheep  anyway,  if  it  suits  you  otherwise,  and 
tell  us  how  it  works. 

Spring  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  twenty  acres  of  10-year- 
old  prune  trees  that  I  expected  to  prune  in  February, 
but  could  not  on  account  of  the  continuous  rains,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  now  to  do  the  pruning  before  the 
sap  begins  to  flow.  Over  one-third  of  the  trees  were 
not  pruned  at  all  last  year  and  they  must  be  pruned 
heavily  this  year.  A  good  many  large  limbs  ought  to 
be  cut  out.  Would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  May  to 
prune  than  to  do  the  work  when  the  sap  first  begins 
to  flow  freely?— C.  E.  H.,  Kelseyville. 

We  should  proceed  with  the  pruning  right  away 
and  continue  until  finished.  We  know  of  no  reason 
for  waiting  until  May.  Your  large  cuts  will  heal 
over  quickly  and  the  bleeding  is  of  no  particular  in- 
jury.   

Cutting  Back  Rooted  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  about  to  plant  in  vineyard 
rooted  cuttings  of  Rupestris  St.  George,  with  a  view 
of  grafting  one  year  hence.  Should  the  tops,  which 
have  numerous  branches,  be  left  on,  or  should  they 
be  cut  back  to  a  couple  of  buds,  as  though  planted 
with  no  intention  to  graft  ?  My  object  is  to  get  the 
largest  growth  of  stock  to  graft  on.— Planter, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Your  rooted  vines  should  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two 
good  buds,  in  order  to  promote  a  good  growth  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  is 
involved  in  the  cutting  back  of  young  fruit  trees 
after  a  certain  loss  of  roots  has  occurred  by  trans- 
planting. 


Eggs  of  Katydid. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  you  to-day,  under  sepa- 
rate cover,  a  twig  from  a  peach  tree,  which  seems  to 
be  inhabited.  Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  who  they 
are?— D.  W.  M.,  Linden. 

The  twig  carries  flat-oval,  seed-like  bodies  accu- 
rately arranged  in  two  rows.  They  are  some- 
thing like  flaxseed,  but  larger  and  lighter  colored. 
They  are  the  eggs  of  the  katydid,  a  member  of  the 
grasshopper  group,  which  might  be  injurious  were 
the  numbers  always  held  in  check  by  natural  causes. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  21,  1904. 


Alexnder  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  temperature  was  nearly  normal  during-  the  week 
and  the  weather  cloudy  and  rainy  most  of  the  time.  The 
heavy  rains  again  flooded  some  of  the  low  lands,  but  the 
damage  was  not  great.  The  breaks  in  the  levees  are 
being  rapidly  closed,  and  in  some  of  the  overflowed  dis- 
tricts it  is  believed  partial  crops  may  be  raised.  All  farm 
work  has  been  suspended,  and  the  cultivation  of  hop 
fields  and  orchards  is  being  seriously  retarded.  Grain 
has  made  good  growth,  but  in  some  sections  it  is 
feared  the  crop  will  be  considerably  curtailed  on  ac- 
count of  the  incessant  rainfall.  Grass  is  growing  rapidly 
and  feed  is  abundant.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom  and 
the  outlook  for  crops  is  good. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  rain  nearly  every  day.  In  the  central  and  northern 
districts  the  precipitation  was  heavy  and  considerable 
farming  land  was  overflowed.  Grain  is  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  at  the  close  of  last  week,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuous heavy  rains,  and  sunshine  is  needed  for  all  crops. 
The  rainfall  in  the  southern  districts  was  lighter,  but  it 
was  sufficient  for  present  purposes.  Grain  and  grass 
are  now  in  excellent  condition  in  the  south  and  pros- 
pects are  better  than  at  any  time  during  the  season. 
Orchards  are  in  excellent  condition,  except  in  a  few 
places  that  were  overflowed,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for 
a  large  crop  of  deciduous  fruits.  Apricots,  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  are  in  bloom. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather  with  frequent  showers  pre- 
vailed during  the  week  and  was  very  beneficial  to  all 
growing  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  making  rapid 
growth,  with  prospects  for  a  large  crop.  Deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  in  bloom  in  all  districts.  The  high  wind  of  the 
9th  slightly  damaged  the  blossoms  in  some  districts. 
Many  young  vineyards  are  being  planted  and  old  vines 
are  making  good  growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  im- 
proving rapidly.  Considerable  snow  is  reported  in  the 
mountains.  The  flood  conditions  remain  practically  un- 
changed; the  water  remains  high  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern San  Joaquin  river,  but  no  damage  has  been  reported 
since  the  last  report. 

Southern  California. 

The  temperature  was  slightly  below  normal  and  the 
weather  partly  cloudly  during  the  week,  with  frequent 
light  showers  and  fairly  heavy  rain  in  some  places  Sat- 
urday and  Saturday  evening.  The  rainfall  is  still  con- 
siderably below  normal,  but  crops  are  generally  in  very 
fair  condition.  If  the  customary  spring  rains  occur,  it 
is  probable  that  good  crops  of  hay  and  grain  will  be 
raised  in  many  places.  Grain  is  making  good  growth 
and  pasturage  is  becoming  plentiful.  Cattle  are  steadily 
improving.  The  pruning  of  orchards  and  vineyards  is 
completed  in  most  sections.  Deciduous  fruits  are  look- 
ing well  and  some  varieties  are  in  bloom. 


Eureka  Summary. — Crops  are  backward,  but  mak- 
ing good  growth.  Spring  plowing  and  seeding  greatly 
delayed  by  the  continuous  rains.  Fruit  trees  are  ready 
to  bloom. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Crops  show  much  im- 
provement since  rains,  but  most  sections  will  need  good 
showers  from  now  on  to  mature  hay.  Some  grain  and 
beets  doing  nicely,  but  need  more  rain  to  make  crop. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  Wednes- 
day, March  23,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Eureka  

47.29 

36.89 

Red  Bluff  

1.13 

25.76 

21.12 

21.50 

64 

32 

Sacramento  

.  1 

.73 

14.17 

13.38 

16.05 

60 

36 

San  Francisco  

2  01 

17  61 

15.07 

19  33 

60 

42 

Fresno  

,  ,1 

18 

5.70 

6.78 

7.18 

74 

40 

Independence  

.64 

2.42 

1.82 

3.26 

72 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

2.83 

12.87 

14.53 

17.28 

66 

36 

Los  Angeles  

2  57 

7.52 

10.22 

13.93 

66 

40 

San  Diego  

.64 

3  30 

9.78 

6.93 

60 

44 

.00 

0  66 

1.73 

2.72 

86 

42 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Ripening  and  Preservative  Processes. 


By  Mk  J.  T.  Ashbv,  Manager  Pasadena  Lemon  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, at  the  Pasadena  Farmers'  Club. 

When  we  study  and  realize  the  many  methods  used 
by  nature  in  forming,  maturing  and  disseminating 
seeds,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  beauty  of 
it  all  and  the  wonderful  intelligence  displayed.  We 
begin  with  the  blossom  as  it  first  sends  out  the  call 
of  beauty,  scent  and  sweets  to  the  passing  bird  or  in- 
sect. Then  note  the  manifold  tricks  of  portals, 
fringes,  color  lines  and  passage  ways  these  floral 
beauties  display,  so  that  their  sticky  anthers  can 
secure  the  coveted  pollen  grains  that  adhere  to  the 
bill,  feet,  face  or  fuzzy  coat  of  their  specially  invited 
guests. 

Pollination. — The  minutest  arrangement  is  im- 
portant; even  the  per  cent  of  sweet  in  the  stickiness 
on  the  anther  is  the  only  per  cent  in  which  the  pollen 
of  its  species  will  germinate;  also  the  altitude  ther- 
mal and  hydrostatic  condition  delicately  determine 
the  ripening  of  pollen.  When  a  microscopic  pollen 
grain  by  the  air  transit  line  has  reached  the  special- 
ized anther  in  another  flower  and  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  it  to  germinate,  it  sends  its  microscopic 
rootlet  down  through  the  tissues  of  the  anther  to  an 
incipient  seed  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  flower's 
ovary,  formed  at  its  base,  and  the  dainty  fertiliza- 
tion has  begun,  the  seed  vitalized  and  the  plant  be- 
gins to  throw  its  energy  into  seed  ripening  and  sub- 
sequent distribution. 

To  follow  the  various  interesting  methods  of  seed 
distribution  is  an  essay  of  itself;  suffice  to  say  that 
man  has  taken  advantage  of  the  plant's  food-forming 
idea,  as  it  makes  edible  pods  or  fruits,  and  by  the 
same  care  in  crossing  stock,  using  special  food  and 
special  training,  that  has  given  us  a  strain  of  shepherd 
dogs,  increased  the  yield  of  wool,  the  flow  of  milk,  or 
added  weight  to  stock  cattle,  has  daintily  increased 
the  food  value,  flavor  and  size  of  our  edible  fruits.  It 
is  this  abnormally  developed  and  enlarged  juicy  fruit, 
within  which  nature  has  implanted  the  elements  of 
decay  so  that  its  seed  may  have  the  best  opportunity 
for  distribution,  that  we  are  asked  to  store,  ship  and 
hold  for  the  user's  commercial  interests. 

Fruit  Ripening. — It  should  be  needless  to  point 
out  to  a  thinking  mind  after  seeing  the  intelligent 
process  of  forming,  to  say  that  a  plucked  fruit  has 
still  within  it  the  elements  of  life,  and  that  its  natural 
bent  is  to  continue  maturing  until  further  effort  is 
hopeless.  The  early  cut  grain  matures  its  seed 
after  the  disaster  of  cutting,  the  pulled  weed  ma- 
tures its  seeds,  as  we  note,  while  we  collect  it  for 
burning.  The  forehanded  and  observant  farmer 
gathers  his  seed  corn  early,  for  he  knows  such  seed 
germinates  sooner  and  stronger  than  the  ripened 
corn  subsequently  gathered,  that  has  put  its  energy 
into  the  further  formation  of  starch,  and  so  our  fruit 
after  gathering  goes  on  ripening  its  substance  and 
maturing  its  seeds. 

As  it  is  our  object  to  restrain  this  maturing,  the 
Italian  method  of  gathering  fruit,  especially  lemons, 
with  some  4  inches  of  stem  or  twig,  is  a  scientific 
method,  and  life  within  the  fruit  will  be  longer  pre- 
served. When  this  life  tendency  is  exhausted,  or  by 
rude  handling  destroyed,  decay  follows,  that  is, 
chemical  disintegration  follows  death. 

This  to  the  grower  means  loss,  but  to  the  by- 
product manufacturer  or  distiller  who  takes  up  this 
disintegration  of  substance  it  means  gain.  They 
utilize  the  various  ferments  developed  and  convert 
them  into  commercial  enterprise,  be  it  wine,  alcohol 
or  vinegar.  Where  we  attempt  to  conserve  the  life, 
they  purposely  destroy  it,  and  then  by  hydrostatic 
and  thermal  conditions  ripen  the  pulp  and  engender 
yeast  germs  and  ferments.  Even  here  nature's 
methods  are  clearly  defined,  for  if  enough  saccharine 
matter  such  as  dextrine,  glucose  or  other  sugar 
formatives  are  in  the  substance,  enough  alcohol  is 
formed  to  be  a  self-preservative,  but  if  lacking,  oxy- 
genation sets  in  and  the  substance  must  be  bottled 
or  allowed  to  turn  into  vinegar. 

I  only  mention  these  matters  in  the  life  of  our  fruit 
so  that  by  watching  the  progress  of  chemical 
thought,  we  can  by  reversing  the  process  that  inten- 
tionally or  accidentally  destroys  the  fruit,  intelli- 
gently formulate  the  best  line  of  action  that  will  con- 
serve its  life  forces  and  preserve  it  intact  to  the 
latest  possible  moment. 

The  Tree. — It  is  still  true  that  we  need  not  expect 
good  fruit  from  an  unhealthy  tree,  or  poor  fruit  from 
a  healthy  one.  So  the  first  need  of  a  healthy  tree  is 
to  have  a  healthy,  intelligent  friend  who  will  care  for 
its  needs,  study  its  beautiful  system  of  development 
and  keep  it  up  to  its  best.  This  best  demands  the 
local  application  intelligently  applied  of  the  best 
methods  of  irrigation,  fertilization,  destruction  of  in- 
sect pests  and  of  cultivation,  so  that  indeed  it  may 
appear  "as  a  tree  standing  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
bringing  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season." 

Have  you  noticed  the  unhealthy  tree  staked  out  in 
the  barren,  sighing  in  discontent,  its  whole  attitude 
one  of  dispair,  while  it  ruefully  looks  with  drooping 
leaves  towards  an  unpainted  house,  and  swaying 


gently  in  the  evening  breeze,  scratching  itself  be- 
cause of  insect  troubles  ?  Can  there  be  such  an 
orchard  in  California  ? 

The  best  keeping  fruit  is  the  one  that  has  a  regu- 
larity of  development,  whose  cells  are  of  uniform 
formation,  alternate  times  of  plenty  and  starvation, 
irrigation  and  drouth,  may  form  the  countryman's 
ideal  of  fat  and  lean  in  bacon,  but  it  will  spoil  the 
keeping  qualities  of  a  fruit.  Steadiness  of  purpose 
is  the  tree's  ideal. 

The  Fruit. — Our  tree  having  done  its  duty  and 
the  fruit  finely  formed  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  its 
gathering  is  properly  conducted,  that  its  keeping 
qualities  are  not  impaired  by  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness. The  scratch  on  the  hand  of  a  surgeon  may 
mean  his  death,  on  a  lemon  or  orange  it  certainly 
does.  Pick  so  carefully  as  to  size  and  quality  that 
the  tree  may  be  thinned,  so  as  to  mature  to  perfec- 
tion the  remaining  fruit,  and  remember  that  every 
jar,  every  hour  left  in  the  open,  means  a  lowering 
of  the  fruit's  vitality.  Your  pickings  should  show 
which  are  plucked  from  young  or  newly  budded  trees 
and  those  of  maturer  age,  as  those  from  the  younger 
trees  have  not  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  older. 

Warehouse  Work.  —  Once  in  the  warehouse, 
brought  with  the  least  jar,  the  cleaning  should  be 
done  at  once,  as  a  fruit  with  relaxed  pores  from 
wilting  will  not  resist  moisture.  The  various  de- 
grees of  maturity  should  be  graded  to  themselves, 
and  any  chilled  or  frosted  fruit  disposed  of  at  once. 
Concerning  the  appliances  for  cleaning,  gently  tap 
an  orange  or  lemon  with  a  brush  and  the  pungent 
odor  of  escaping  oil  will  tell  at  once  it  is  damaged. 
Such  a  fruit,  or  one  abraised  or  knocked  against  the 
edge  of  a  picking  box  placed  under  a  bell  glass  with 
moisture,  and  set  in  a  warm  place,  will  soon  decay. 
So  watch  the  results  of  brushing. 

Of  the  warehouse  appliances,  the  foot  press  for 
holding  the  lid  on  a  packed  box  when  nailing  is, 
under  a  careless  manipulator,  a  great  cause  of 
decay.  You  may  often  see  when  a  car  is  being 
loaded,  several  oranges  or  lemons  with  papers  torn 
and  a  bruised  surface  where  the  edge  of  box  or  lid 
has  crushed  it.  The  Italians  will  have  none  of  it; 
they  carefully  use  knee  and  hand,  pressing  the  bend- 
ing boards  on  the  bulging  fruit  so  that  none  are 
bruised  by  nailing  down  lids. 

The  only  mechanical  chances  of  damage  from  a 
foreign  shipment  is  when  the  boxes  are  slung  to- 
gether by  ropes  and  lowered  into  the  steamer's  hold. 
Our  own  steamers  use  the  same  method,  and  it  is  de- 
structive, and  other  methods  should  be  enforced.  In 
the  loading  of  cars,  if  the  advice  of  the  S.  C.  F.  Ex. 
were  carried  out  in  loading  the  cars  with  heavy 
paper  and  raising  the  boxes  from  the  floor  with  car 
strips,  the  frequent  loss  of  "  frozen  in  transit  "  would 
be  greatly  reduced  or  avoided. 

Transportation. — In  speaking  of  mechanical  difli- 
culties,  one  might  add  the  long  time  in  transit;  this, 
however,  is  more  of  a  moral  difficulty,  for  the  trouble 
is  largely  in  the  transportation  department  wanting 
to  make  a  good  showing,  as  slow  time  means  econ- 
omy of  power,  so  they  pit  a  financial  gain  against 
the  growers'  heaviest  damage  by  decay.  Eight  cars 
going  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  past  year  took 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  days,  with  an  average  of 
nineteen.  Ten  more  days  would  be  the  average  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  Australia,  our  natural  outlet 
for  our  winter  lemons  (our  winter  being  their  sum- 
mer) and  a  steamer  the  natural  competitor  to  cor- 
rect railroad  apathy. 

Aekial  Conditions.  —  Leaving  mechanical,  we 
come  to  atmospheric  and  hydrostatic  conditions,  the 
study  of  which  throws  light  on  the  subject  when 
taken  with  the  manufacturer's  experience  in  induc- 
ing decay  or  chemical  decomposition.  We  found 
that  they  cultured  germs  and  induced  ferments  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  warmth  and  humidity,  hence  we 
must  conserve  the  life  of  the  fruit  we  have  found  best 
for  storage  purposes,  by  avoiding  excess  of  heat  or 
humidity;  in  other  words,  make  our  own  atmosphere, 
which  would  be  a  sterilized  atmosphere  low  in  mois- 
ture and  temperature.  This  we  find  in  high  alti- 
tudes, and  if  we  could  assemble  our  best  fruit,  hold 
and  pack  in  such  a  situation  we  could  not  only  avoid 
heavy  decay  and  conserve  the  life  of  the  fruit,  but  be 
much  nearer  our  markets.  Wheat  is  milled  in  tran- 
sit, hogs  and  cattle  unloaded,  fattened  and  re- 
shipped,  fattened  in  transit,  and  so  our  fruit  could 
be  held  and  packed  in  transit,  as  the  one  through 
freight  rate  is  called,  and  so  eliminate  atmospheric 
conditions  for  decay,  it  not  being  now  possible. 
What  are  the  best  methods  to  prevent  mould  spores 
and  the  germs  that  cause  decay  ? 

Essentials.  —  First,  a  cleanly  warehouse  and 
cleanly  cars  in  apple  packing.  The  second  or  third 
season  is  often  a  veritable  calamity  of  decay  if  fumi- 
gation of  buildings  is  not  accomplished,  and  it  must 
be  the  same  with  the  orange  and  lemon. 

Secondly,  a  complete  system  of  ventilation;  carry 
away  the  gases  of  decomposition;  carry  away  excess 
of  moisture;  use  the  hydrometer  more  than  the  ther- 
mometer. It  is  in  humidity  that  the  danger  lies; 
dry.  warm  air  will  cause  shrinkage  but  not  decay  in 
undamaged  fruit.  In  sterilizing  our  cars  and  packed 
fruits  we  have  tried  formaldehyde  with  marked  suc- 
cess when  used  with  steam.  Unfortunately  we 
turned  to  simpler  methods,  evaporating  from  sheets 
or  making  the  vapor  direct  from  wood  alcohol,  with 


little  result.  Eight  or  ten  ounces  of  formaldehyde 
with  some  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  simmered  on  a 
gas  stove,  will  in  three  hours  penetrate  completely 
through  the  packed  boxes  in  a  car,  and  without  dam- 
age sterilize  the  wrapping  paper,  and.  we  believe, 
the  spores.  It  cannot,  however,  stay  chemical  de- 
composition within  old  fruit.  The  four  cars  so 
treated  held  up  in  better  condition  than  those  un- 
treated. 

We  are  now  experimenting  with  wrapped  and  un- 
wrapped fruit,  and  with  loose  fruit  in  different  pack- 
ages, treated  and  untreated  with  formaldehyde  and 
steam,  and  look  for  important  results. 

Summary.— Our  summary  of  methods  best  suited 
to  eliminate  decay  from  citrus  fruits  would  be: 

Orchard  methods  to  induce  uniform  development 
from  blossom  to  picking. 

Hauling  methods  that  maintained  intact  the  deli- 
cate rind,  allowed  the  least  precipitation  of  moisture, 
the  right  thermal  condition  and  conserve  to  the 
longest  period  the  lingering  life  of  the  fruit. 

Transportation  methods  in  the  best  cars  suited  for 
refrigeration  methods  that  did  not  transgress  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  they  serve,  or  trample  on  the  in- 
tent of  the  contracts  for  charges  based  on  rapid 
transportation  of  perishable  freight,  and  lastly,  sell- 
ing methods  that  would  bring  the  grower  closer  to 
the  consumer  and  give  the  greatest  number  the  ad- 
vantage and  opportunity  to  sell  right  and  buy  right. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Horse  Industry. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  on  the  "  Horse  Indus- 
try" at  the  Portland  Stock  Growers'  Convention, 
Hon.  C.  E.  Stubbs  of  Colorado  said  : 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  large,  active 
horses  is  all  that  any  one  could  wish,  the  one  fault 
being  that  we  do  not  have  enough  good  horses  to  sell. 
That  good  horses  are  scarce  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  farmers  of  the  horse-producing  States  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  inferior  animals  with  which  to  do  their 
work. 

Purchasing  Countries. — Clearly  to  understand 
the  situation  of  the  horse  business  at  the  present 
time,  wc  must  correct  conditions  for  the  future — we 
must  note  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries. 
There  are  only  four  countries — Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Belgium — that  produce  draft 
horses  or  useful  coach  horses.  Although  they  have 
been  raising  horses  for  centuries,  these  countries  are 
now  importing  more  horses  than  they  export. 

Germany  is  importing  100. (MM)  horses  annually, 
while  she  exports  less  than  10%  of  that  number,  and 
this  is  typical  of  what  the  other  countries  are  doing. 
These  horses  cost  the  German  people  on  an  average 
$180  per  head. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  horses  in  the  fore- 
going countries,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  the 
greatest  horse-producing  countries  in  the  world,  but 
are  raising  the  best  horses  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  a  Supply  Region. — "I  desire 
to  call  your  attention."  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  "  to  the 
important  part  the  United  States  is  playing  in  sup- 
plying foreign  countries  with  their  horses.  During 
the  last  decade  we  have  exported  over  435,000  head, 
valued  at  $52,025,830,  and  reports  show  that  50%  of 
these  went  to  the  very  countries  I  have  mentioned  as 
producing  the  best  draft  and  coach  horses.  In  other 
words,  Germany  received  28,783.  France  13,095.  Bel- 
gium 22,743,  and  Great  Britain  148,339." 

We  will  evidently  have  to  continue  to  supply  Mex- 
ico and  other  countries  with  our  best  horses,  for  they 
cannot  produce  enough  for  themselves,  and  no  other 
country  can  compete  with  us  in  the  raising  of  good 
horses.  We  have  the  climate  and  the  feed  and  can 
beat  the  world  in  the  production  of  high-class  horses. 
Wherever  is  produced  the  best  physique  and  intellect 
in  man,  there  are  the  best  environments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  best  horses. 

Cost  of  raising  horses  in  other  countries  is  far 
greater  than  in  our  country.  The  cost  in  Belgium  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  It  is  in  other  countries,  and 
there  it  is  between  $300  and  $400  per  head.  In  our 
Middle  States  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  raising 
a  horse  to  three  years  of  age  is  about  $00. 

The  Horses  That  Pay. — Horses  surest  to  pay 
good  profit  to  the  average  farmer  and  breeder  are 
the  heavy  draft  horses  and  the  large,  high-acting 
coach  horses.  While  it  is  true  that  if  our  mares — 
which  arc  more  often  what  would  be  called  under- 
sized— were  bred  to  fine  draft  horses  they  would  pro- 
duce horses  suitable  for  light  draft  horses,  it  is  also 
true  that  if  bred  to  the  right  kind  of  fine  coach  stal- 
lion the  offspring  would  sell  for  twice  the  amount. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  some  countries  by  the 
Government  in  the  production  of  horses.  France 
spends  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year  for  breed- 
ing stallions.  In  Belgium  the  Government's  restric- 
tions and  encouragement  of  breeders  is  even  much 
greater.  In  Germany,  except  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  the  Government  buys  all  the  horses 
for  breeding  purposes  and  distributes  them  through- 
out the  various  districts  for  that  use. 

Here  in  the  great  Northwest  is  the  best  of  cli- 
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mates  and  other  environments  for  the  production  of 
horses,  and  yet  the  majority  of  the  largest  and  best 
work  horses  are  sent  in  here  from  the  East. 

A  Pertinent  Point. — In  his  concluding  remarks 
Mr.  Stubbs  sized  up  the  situation  in  the  Northwest 
thus:  I  don't  want  to  tire  you  with  statistics,  but 
sometimes  salient  facts  are  gleaned  from  them.  On 
January  1,  1903,  Oregon  had  233,943  horses,  the 
average  value  of  which  was  $50.63  per  hear),  the  total 
being  $11,843,718.  Illinois  had  1,077,188  horses, 
whose  average  value  per  head  was  $78.52,  or  whose 
total  value  was  $84,583,000.  Think  of  the  difference! 
Nearly  $73,000,000. 

Now,  I  find  that  there  are  in  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  about  600,000  horses,  and  that  their 
present  average  value  is  $43.35  per  head.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  if  you  increase  this  aver- 
age value  to  $78.52  per  head,  the  present  average 
value  in  Illinois,  you  will  have  made  for  the  three 
States  something  over  $20,500,000  ? 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  many  horses  it  will 
require  to  develop  this  great  country,  with  its  lum- 
ber interests,  its  grain  interest,  its  mining  interests 
— with  others  too  numerous  to  mention — and  that  it 
will  require  five  years  to  obtain  the  first  results  ? 

Breeders  of  the  great  Northwest,  awaken  to  the 
situation.  Breed  your  horses  with  the  same  care 
and  judgment  you  have  bred  your  cattle,  and  your 
victories  over  other  States  will  be  equally  as  brilliant 
as  in  your  cattle  contests.  Let  nothing  satisfy  you 
but  the  best,  and,  prompted  by  that  ambition  to 
excel  so  characteristic  of  your  Western  energy,  you 
will  add  millions  to  your  resources  and  turn  to  their 
proper  uses  the  great  natural  advantages  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  your  country. 


THE  FIELD. 


Peanuts  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


A  local  grower  gives  the  Sanger  Herald  an  inter- 
esting description  of  his  methods:  I  find  that  the 
best  time  to  plant  the  peanut  in  this  country  is  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  May.  Prepare  the  ground 
well;  have  it  good  and  mellow,  then  mark  out  in  rows 
4  feet  apart,  and,  unless  the  ground  is  very  moist, 
run  a  little  water  along  the  row,  sufficient  to  soak  it 
up  nicely.  After  it  dries  a  little,  drop  your  nuts,  one 
kernel  in  a  place,  22  inches  apart.  I  tried  placing, 
one,  two,  three  and  four  in  a  place,  but  found  that 
the  one  had  more  and  larger  nuts  than  either  of  the 
others.  After  having  dropped  the  nuts,  cover  with 
cultivator.  Nothing  more  needs  to  be  done  until  they 
get  up  nicely.  About  three  weeks  after  they  come 
up,  mark  on  both  sides  with  a  shallow  shovel  marker, 
one  that  throws  the  dirt  both  ways.  Mark  just  close 
enough  so  as  not  to  cover  up  the  young  vines.  Then 
irrigate  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
After  it  is  dry  enough,  cultivate,  throwing  the  dirt 
close  to  the  vines.  Continue  this  every  three  weeks 
during  the  season;  each  time  mark  a  little  farther 
from  the  row,  and  always  when  cultivating  roll  the 
dirt  in  close  to  the  vines;  by  so  doing  you  will  keep 
the  ground  high  and  mellow,  so,  as  the  vine  spreads, 
the  little  tender  spurs  that  shoot  down  can  penetrate 
it  and  bear  fruit.  Do  not  allow  the  water  to  run 
over  the  row,  as  it  causes  the  ground  to  bake  and  the 
nuts  to  be  of  a  dark  color.  It  is  not  the  nuts  that 
require  the  moisture,  but  the  tap  root  of  the  vine 
underneath  the  nuts.  Do  not  cover  up  the  blossoms, 
as  some  people  advocate.  The  blossom  of  the  peanut 
ought  not  to  be  covered,  neither  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  I  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly  dur- 
ing the  season  that  has  just  closed.  I  selected  six 
rows,  side  by  side,  each  receiving  the  same  amount 
of  water  and  attention.  Three  of  these  rows  I  cov- 
ered up  the  blossoms,  as  they  made  their  appearance 
before  sunrise  in  the  morning,  with  a  little  moist  dirt. 
When  I  harvested  these  six  rows  I  found,  to  my  sat- 
isfaction, that  the  three  rows  not  covered  had  a  third 
more  nuts  and  considerably  larger  in  size.  The  idea 
that  the  peanut  ought  not  to  be  irrigated  in  this 
country  is  all  bosh. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Skim  Milk  and  Whey  Compared  With  Barley. 

A  California  dairyman  submits  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man a  question  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  skim  milk 
and  whey,  with  barley,  at  $20  per  ton  and  barley  hay 
at  $12.    The  Dairyman  gives  this  answer: 

Various  experiments  conducted  in  Denmark  have 
shown  that  six  pounds  of  separated  skim  milk,  or 
twelve  pounds  of  whey  from  such  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  are  equivalent  in  feeding 
value  to  one  pound  barley.  Other  experiments  in 
Wisconsin  and  Ontario,  particularly  where  the  pro- 
portion of  skim  milk  or  whey  (from  whole  milk)  to 
grain  was  reduced,  having  given  a  higher  relative 
feeding  value  to  these  dairy  by-products,  the  aver- 
age being  475  pounds  skim  milk  and  785  pounds  whey, 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  grain. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
a  combination  of  grain  with  either  skim  milk  or  whey 


adds  very  materially  to  the  results  obtainable  when 
either  are  fed  separately,  and  that  only  where  fed 
sparingly  does  either  skim  milk  or  whey  exhibit 
highest  feeding  value.  Thus,  where  only  three 
pounds  of  skim  milk  was  fed  to  each  pound  of  corn- 
meal,  when  corn  was  worth  $20  per  ton,  the  skim 
milk  showed  a  value  of  $6.20  per  ton,  or  three  and 
one-fourth  pounds  skim  milk  saved  one  pound  of  corn- 
meal;  but  when  the  proportion  was  increased  to  nine 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  one  pound  of  cornmeal,  the 
value  of  the  former  was  reduced  to  $3.60  per  ton;  or 
it  required  five  and  one-half  pounds  to  displace  one 
pound  of  grain. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  reply,  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  definite,  because  it  does  not  fix  one  in- 
variable standard  for  estimating  the  relative  feeding 
values  of  dairy  by-products  in  terms  of  barley  at  $20 
per  ton,  the  sufficient  answer  is,  that  here,  as  else- 
where, a  personal  factor  of  undeterminable  value 
enters  into  the  problem,  namely,  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  feeder. 


SYLVICULTURE. 


Street  Trees  for  Southern  California. 


From  a  Report  in  the  Pomona  Daily  Review  of  an  Address  by  Mh. 
Ernbst  Bkaunton  of  Glendale  at  the  South  Side  Club  of  Poj 
mona.  Los  Angeles  county. 

Mr.  Braunton  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  his 
favorite  subject — trees,  varieties,  nativities,  charac- 
teristics, their  enemies,  and  when  in  their  natural 
and  best  conditions.  Mr.  Braunton  has  had  sixteen 
years  experience  in  landscape  gardening.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  famous  Singleton  court  in  Los 
Angeles  and  is  now  engaged  by  the  Los  Angeles  & 
Glendale  Electric  Railway  Co.  to  lay  out  the  200 
acres  into  parks,  avenues  and  lots  for  fine  homes. 

He  says  that  if  the  people  of  Pomona  will  co-oper- 
ate in  the  work  of  planting  their  streets  uniformly 
with  one  kind  of  tree  for  each  individual  street,  it 
will  in  a  few  years  be  one  of  the  handsomest,  if  not 
the  handsomest  city  in  California. 

Plant  Fifth  avenue  to  live  oaks  and  in  ten  years  peo- 
ple from  everywhere  will  come  here  to  see  it  as  they 
now  go  to  Redlands  to  view  Smiley  Heights.  The 
live  oak  is  his  first  choice  for  street  shade  trees, 
where  the  street  is  of  good  width.  Its  growth  is  not 
slow  as  most  people  believe,  and  when  properly 
planted  and  cared  for  will  develop  into  a  magnificent 
tree  within  a  few  years,  in  fact  nearly  as  fast  as  any 
other. 

The  pepper  tree  for  country  avenues  he  considers 
the  prettiest,  but  not  suitable  to  city  planting  on 
account  of  their  playful  tricks  with  sidewalks.  He 
mentioned  the  bottle  tree  and  the  black  acacian  tree 
as  special  favorites  and  the  palm  and  trees  of  spiral 
growth,  especially  adapted  for  narrow  streets.  One 
thing  he  emphasized  is  the  desirability  of  planting  a 
uniform  kind  on  any  one  street,  and  quoted  from  an 
eminent  authority  apt  comparisons,  one  of  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  street  planted  here  with  one  kind 
and  next  another  reminded  the  writer  of  as  many 
kinds,  sizes  and  colored  buttons  down  the  front  of  a 
Prince  Albert  coat. 

He  had  two  serious  objections  to  the  camphor  tree 
as  a  street  tree:  First,  its  irregularity  in  growth  and 
its  being  a  favorite  of  the  red  scale. 

Below  we  give  the  names  of  the  trees  he  recom- 
mends, in  the  order  of  adaptability  and  his  choice. 
There  are  some  deciduous  trees  which  he  has  selected 
for  use  when  that  variety  is  to  be  used,  but  he  wants 
it  understood  that  he  does  not  favor  deciduous  trees 
in  southern  California: 


BOTANICAL.  EVERGREEN.  COMMON. 

1.  Quercus  Aerifolia  Live  Oak 

2.  Sterculia  Diversifolia  Bottle  Tree 

3.  Acacia  Melanoxylon  Blackwood 

4.  Acacia  Mollissima   Black  Wattle 

5.  Acacia  Dealbata  Silver  Wattle 

6.  Acacia  Decurrens  Green  Wattle 

7.  Acacia  Cyanophylla  Blue-leaved  Wattle 

8.  Acacia  Floribunda. 

9.  Eucalyptus  Calophylla. 

10.  Eucalyptus  Polyanthemos  Red  Box 

11.  Eucalyptus  Rudis 

12.  Eucalyptus  Ficifolia  Scarlet-flowering  Gum 

IS.  Eucalyptus  Amygdalina  (narrow  leaf  variety)    Messmate  Gum 

14.  Jacarauda  Ovalifolia. 

15.  Casaurina  Stricta  Beefwood,  She  Oak 

1C-  Ficus  Macrophylla  Moreton  Bay  Fig 

17.  Grevillea  Robusta  Silk  Oak 

18.  Schinus  Molle  Pepper  Tree 

PALMS,  ETC. 

1.  Trachycarpus  Exeelsus  Windmill  Palm 

2.  Washington ia  Robusta  California  Fan  Palm 

8.    Washingtonia  Filifera   California  Fan  Palm 

4.  Livistona  Australis. 

ft.    Erythea  Edulis   Guadalupe  Palm 

6.  Cordyline  Australis  Dracena,  or  Lily  Palm 

7.  Cordyline  Indivisa    Dracena,  or  Palm 

For  wide  streets  16  is  best.  For  flowering  trees 
14  is  best. 

BOTANICAL.  DECIDUOUS.  COMMON. 

1.  Platanus  Orientalis  77   ...rOriental  Plane 

2.  Castinea  Sativa  Chestnut 

3.  Melia  Azerdarach  Umbracullformis   Umbrella  Tree 

4.  Hicoria  Pecan   Pecan 

5.  Quercus  Pedunculata  English  Oak 

6.  Quercus  Lobata   California  White  Oak 

7.  Catalpa  Speciosa. 

8.  Catalpa  BiguoniVldes. 

9.  Koelreuterla  Panlculata  Varnish  Tree 

3  should  be  planted  on  narrowest  streets;  2  should 
be  planted  on  widest  streets.  < 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


World's  Fair  Poultry  Show. 

The  regular  cash  prizes  offered  for  exhibits  of 
poultry,  pigeons  and  pet  stock  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1904  aggregate  more  than  $16,000.  This 
large  amount  will  be  greatly  increased  by  appropri- 
ations made  by  World's  Fair  commissions  for  State 
exhibits.  One  State,  Missouri,  has  provided  $7000  to 
cover  special  prizes  and  expenses  connected  with  the 
State's  poultry  exhibits  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Exposition's  prizes  were  never  before  nearly 
approached  in  amount  at  any  poultry  show  or  expo- 
sition; in  fact,  they  largely  exceed,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  total  sum  offered  by  the  leading  State  fairs 
for  the  combined  live  stock  breeding  interests,  in- 
cluding horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry. 

The  specialty  clubs  of  this  and  other  countries  are 
making  a  very  successful  canvass  for  funds  for  spe- 
cial prizes  for  exhibits.  One  club  gives  assurance  of 
its  purpose  to  provide  a  prize  fund  of  at  least  $300 
for  its  favorite  variety. 

The  Universal  Exposition  has  in  a  marked  and 
complimentary  manner  recognized  the  poultry  indus- 
try by  placing  the  matter  of  receiving,  cooping, 
feeding,  exhibiting  and  returning  the  poultry,  pig- 
eons and  pet  stock  at  the  World's  Fair  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  Chief  Coburn  has 
also  highly  honored  the  poultry  fraternity  by  choos- 
ing as  superintendent  of  the  poultry  show  Mr.  T.  E. 
Orr,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Poultry  Associ- 
ation. The  special  poultry  show  will  be  from  October 
24  to  November  5. 


Fifty  Years  With  Hens. 

Wesley  Mock,  who  has  had  experience  of  fifty  years 
in  poultry  raising,  gives  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat 
the  following: 

I  have  often  heard  the  question  asked,  "Does 
chicken  raising  pay  ?  "  For  my  own  satisfaction,  I 
concluded  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  cost  and 
profit  of  forty-eight  hens  for  one  year.  From  March  5, 
1903,  to  March  4,  1904,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
these  forty-eight  hens  was  6892,  or  574  dozen.  The 
hens  were  kept  on  a  lot  25x40  feet  all  the  time  up  to 
the  last  month,  when  a  number  of  them  were  moved 
to  another  yard.  The  total  number  of  eggs  credited 
each  hen  with  having  laid  was  143.  I  sold  422  dozen 
eggs  for  $102.63.  I  used  152  dozen.  The  feed  cost 
me  $48.47. 

Some  years  since  I  kept  a  similar  account  with  700 
hens.  I  kept  up  my  stock  and  sold  something  over 
$1400  of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  feed  cost  me  a  little 
over  $700.  My  experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  Cali- 
fornia is  that  a  profit  of  $1  a  hen  is  about  a  fair  aver- 
age per  hen  per  year,  and  keep  up  the  stock,  etc.  In 
other  words,  you  can  double  the  cost  of  their  feed, 
clearing  $1000  on  1000  hens.  The  feed  I  used  was 
rolled  barley  and  shorts  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty 
of  green  feed  and  shells. 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 


Goat  Growing  in  California. 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Stockman  has 
been  chasing  goats  over  the  California  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  local 
methods,  as  follows  :  California,  the  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  the  Italy  of  America,  has  within  its  700 
miles  of  length  and  250  miles  of  breadth  a  great 
variety  of  climate  and  soil.  The  territory  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  not  subject  to 
climatic  extremes,  the  mean  temperature  being 
about  65°  with  the  minimum  about  33°  and  the  maxi- 
mum about  95°.  Lying  close  to  the  Pacific  shore  is 
the  coast  range  of  mountains  and  beyond  the  moun- 
tains are  broad  fertile  valleys  which  are  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  low  hills  and  which  are  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  In  these  valleys 
are  the  fruit  farms  for  which  California  is  justly 
famous  and  on  the  coast  range  and  the  snow-clad 
Sierras  are  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  The  coast 
range  of  mountains  rarely  reach  an  elevation  of  more 
than  4000  feet,  but  the  Sierras  in  which  is  the  famous 
Yosemite  valley,  often  reach  10,000  feet  and  their 
tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  and  the  rolling  coast  mountains 
are  the  ranges  which  we  will  consider. 

Ranging  in  Northern  California. — In  the  winter 
all  of  the  domestic  animals  which  find  such  excellent 
-summer  feeding  grounds  in  the  Sierras,  have  to  come 
to  the  valleys  and  the  coast  range.  It  should  not  be 
understood  that  these  animals  are  fed  in  the  winter 
as  animals  are  in  the  East,  as  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  green  grass  in  the  valleys 
and  the  evergreen  brush  on  the  low  hills  is  excellent 
food.  Before  the  first  snow  flies  the  Angoras  come 
down  to  the  winter  quarters.  As  yet  there  is  much 
Government  land  even  in  these  low  foothills  and  the 
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Angora  farmer  is  content  if  he  owns  enough  land  to 
hold  some  Government  range,  and  to  erect  sheds  and 
corrals.    He  rarely  owns  much  hay  or  grain. 

On  the  winter  range  the  goats  are  usually  bred 
shorn  and  kidded. 

Breeding  Season. — Breeding  season  usually  com- 
mences in  October  and  is  hnished  in  November  and 
December.  This  brings  the  kids  in  March,  April  and 
May.  When  the  does  are  brought  down  from  the 
high  mountains  they  are  fat.  Some  farmers  shear 
as  soon  as  the  goats  come  off  the  summer  range  and 
as  soon  as  the  animals  are  shorn  the  bucks  are  turned 
in.  California  Angora  breeders  are  careful  in  the 
selection  of  bucks  and  California  mohair  shows  the 
effect  of  good  breeding.  If  the  goats  are  not  shorn 
they  are  handled  in  the  same  way,  but  most  of  the 
northern  California  breeders  shear  in  the  fall.  The 
winter  range  is  never  as  good  as  the  summer  range 
and  then  too,  the  rigors  of  winter  tend  to  decrease 
the  vitality  of  the  goats.  However,  most  of  the  does 
come  through  in  good  shape  and  produce  a  good  crop 
of  mohair  and  kids  in  the  spring. 

Shearing  Season. — Most  of  the  California  flocks  of 
Angoras  are  held  in  small  lots,  say  from  500  to  2000  in 
a  flock  and  most  of  the  owners  are  still  using  hand 
shears  for  clipping  the  mohair.  A  good  shearer  will 
clip  100  goats  in  a  day.  Some  of  the  more  progres- 
sive farmers  have  put  in  shearing  machines,  but  as 
yet  there  are  very  few  power  plants  in  California. 
The  average  length  of  half  year's  growth  of  mohair 
is  about  5  inches  and  that  of  full  year's  growth  about 
10  inches. 

Kidding  Season. — California  farmers  usually  kid 
with  the  corral  method.  Some,  however,  kid  with  the 
staking  method  and  if  the  staking  method  is  used  the 
herder  (nearly  all  of  the  goats  in  California  are 
herded)  is  kept  busy  during  the  winter  in  making 
stakes. 

When  the  does  are  about  ready  to  kid  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  wethers  if  they  have  been  run- 
ning together.  Every  morning  the  doe  flock  is 
looked  over  carefully  for  does  which  will  kid  during  the 


day.  Such  does  are  put  in  a  corral  by  themselves 
and  they  are  allowed  to  kid  in  this  corral.  They 
should  be  fed  some  hay  or  if  the  farmer  has  no  hay 
then  he  usually  herds  them  close  by  the  corral. 
Fortunately  for  the  Angora  farmer,  the  kids,  or  at 
least  most  of  them,  come  during  the  daytime,  usually 
between  ten  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  doe,  after  dropping  her  kid,  is  allowed  to  stay 
with  it  the  rest  of  the  day  and  all  the  night.  In  this 
way  she  learns  to  know  her  kid  and  this  saves  much 
work.  Sometimes  the  does  are  allowed  to  stay  with 
their  kids  for  several  days,  but  this  requires  much 
feed.  There  are  always  a  few  does  which  will  kid  on  the 
range  and  they  have  to  be  brought  to  the  corral. 
The  does  must  be  allowed  to  stay  with  their  kids  un- 
til the  kids  are  well  mothered.  If  this  is  not  done 
there  will  be  a  good  many  kids  without  mothers  and 
a  good  many  does  with  swollen  udders.  Nearly  every 
Angora  farmer  has  some  of  these  "bummer  kids,"  and 
he  has  to  make  some  doe  mother  them.  If  these  kids 
are  placed  in  a  small  pen  with  a  doe,  the  doe  will 
soon  own  it.  Only  one  doe  and  one  kid  can  be  placed 
in  the  small  pen  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
the  doe  to  prevent  her  from  injuring  the  kid.  As 
soon  as  the  kids  are  well  mothered  they  are  put  in 
corral  by  themselves  and  the  mothers  are  allowed  to 
go  out  to  feed. 

Angora  kids  have  a  habit  of  going  to  sleep  on  the 
range  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  the  range  with 
the  flock,  the  flock  will  feed  away  from  the  sleeping 
kid  and  when  he  wakes  up  he  is  lost.  If  there  are 
any  wild  animals  on  the  range  the  kids  will  usually 
be  killed  by  the  animals.  With  the  staking  method 
the  apparatus  used  is  a  smooth  piece  of  <-inch  board, 
2  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long,  with  a  hole  bored  in 
each  end.  Through  the  hole  in  one  end  a  piece  of 
rope  8  inches  long  is  passed  and  knotted  so  that  it 
cannot  pull  out.  The  loose  end  of  this  rope  is  then 
made  fast  to  a  stout  stake  which  is  to  be  driven  into 
the  ground.  Through  the  hole  in  the  other  end  a 
piece  of  rope  18  inches  long  is  passed  and  knotted  as 
in  the  first  end  in  such  a  way  that  the  loose  end  of 
the  rope,  which  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  kid's  leg, 


draws  away  from  the  stake.  When  the  apparatus 
is  in  use  the  small  stick  acts  as  a  swivel  to  keep  the 
rope  from  tangling.  One  can  usually  tell  when  he  is 
near  a  kidding  place  as  he  will  find  kids  staked  along 
a  sunny  hillside  near  a  small  tree  or  so  that  they  can 
get  the  shade  of  a  bush.  A  kid  needs  sunshine,  but 
he  also  needs  protection  from  too  much  sun  and  from 
wind  and  storms.  One  must  watch  these  kids  very 
carefully  as  they  have  no  chance  to  get  food  or 
shelter.  However,  with  small  flocks  a  very  large 
percentage  of  kids  is  usually  raised  by  this  method. 

Moving  to  the  Mountains.— As  soon  as  the  kids 
are  large  enough  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  the  flocks  are  moved  to  the  summer  range  in 
the  high  mountains.  After  this,  moving  takes  the 
form  of  a  summer  vacation.  The  family  takes  a  com- 
plete camp  outfit  and  spends  several  months  in  the  de- 
lightful Sierras.  The  care  of  the  goats  is  practically 
an  incident  of  the  vacation.  The  mountians  are  fresh 
and  green  and  the  goats  do  remarkably  well.  The 
flocks  gradually  follow  the  snow  when  it  melts  and 
go  higher  in  the  mountains.  Along  toward  fall  they 
come  back  to  the  winter  quarters. 

Ranging  in  Central  and  Southern  California. — 
Only  in  a  few  places  do  the  Angora  farmers  of 
central  and  southern  California  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  range  on  the  high 
mountains.  They  have  to  range  the  goats  on  the 
same  land  the  year  around.  On  many  of  the  southern 
ranges  the  temperature  rarely  gets  to  the  freezing 
point  and  they  never  have  any  snow.  The  Angoras 
do  very  well  on  these  ranges,  but  the  lack  of  green 
feed  in  the  summer  prevents  the  does  from  giving  a 
very  large  supply  of  milk.  Then  too  there  is  oc- 
casional drought  in  southern  California. 

All  in  all  the  Angora  goat  business  is  in  a  very 
thriving  condition  in  California.  In  a  land  where 
winter  feed  is  almost  as  plentiful  as  summer  feed, 
where  men  can  make  money  all  the  year  around  and 
in  the  meantime  enjoy  life  and  the  grandest  climate 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  why  should  not  the 
California  Angora  breeder  be  happy  '! 


"UNION"  ENGINES. 


2  H.  P.  "UNION"  STATIONARY  ENGINE. 

Fitted  to  run  on  Gasoline,  Benzine  or  Distillate. 

The  "UNION"  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our  small  engines  are  as 
well  built  as  any  of  our  larger  engines.  Over  4500 
"UNION"  engines,  in  sizes  from  2  to  300  h.  p.,  are 
in  actual  use  all  over  the  world. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Ccx, 


250  First  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^mmmmmm  BAKER'S  ■■■■■»  «^ 

'TRACELESS  HARNESS • 


I 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower  —  vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  atid  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Bnnlmnd,  Oml. a  December  27.  1902. 
SIRS.    In  re-*rd  to  the  Bnl-T  Traccles.  Harness  v*hich  1  purchased  from 
you.  1  wish  to  stale  that  when  usinu'  It  on  the  team  among  my  trees.  1  know  or 
no  improvement  which  can  lie  made  on  the  outllt  unless  I  cut  the  legrs  off  tho 
horses.    Jt  is  impossible,  to  injure  the  trees  nrl  ruit  v.  bile  uslnif  it. 

■Yours  well  sutisOed,       T.  O.  <  USHMAN. 

Sehnstopcl.  Cal..  March  29.  1902. 
PKARRinS:    Your  h&rnens  is  all  yon  represent  it  loot  in  every  |*articul*r. 
Wo  judge  it  a  nig  success  lor  plowing  vineyard  ami  orchard. 

Yours  very  truly,      C.  1).  HAMILTON" 

Don't  delay— write)  us  today  for  BlUBtrttad  catalogue  of  this  valuable  harness, 
mailed  free  for  the  asking.   Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 


I 


ft  HOOKE 

V.. 


HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sole  Agents  For  California. 


o,  Cal.  ft 


Let  the  men  Wash 


AA.  V*  141    UUl   uujr    JUL!  txu 


if  they  will  not  buy  you  an  U.  K.  Washing;  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 

Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  af  time  ami  hard 
work  and  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty-two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  be  does 
not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1449  Rockingham  Roid,  Ditinpori,  It. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^h™msw 


March  26,  1904. 
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Colusa. 

Bean,  Potato  and  Corn  Crops  As- 
sured.— Sacramento  Bee:  The  lowlands 
east  of  Colusa  are  being  drained  rapidly 
and  it  is  expected  that  large  crops  of 
beans,  potatoes  and  Egyptian  corn  will  be 
raised.  The  grain  that  was  sown  has  no 
doubt  been  drowned  out.  All  of  the 
levees  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  held, 
except  one  near  Princeton,  but  the  dam- 
age done  there  was  not  very  great. 

Glenn. 

Oregon  Sheep  in  California.— Or- 
land  Register:  As  a  result  of  the  heavy 
storms  in  Oregon,  which  have  retarded 
growth  of  pastures,  stockmen  of  that 
State  have  been  forced  to  separate  their 
herds  in  order  that  feed  will  carry  them 
through  until  fair  weather  will  start  fresh 
feed.  This  fact  is  made  evident  when  it 
is  known  that  about  200,000  head  of  sheep 
entered  California  last  week  from  the 
"  Web  foot  State."  The  sheep  are  now, 
it  is  reported,  feeding  in  Glenn  county, 
where  pastures  are  green  with  fresh  feed. 
Humboldt. 

Creamery  Exchange.— Fortuna  Ad- 
vance: The  Humboldt  Creamery  Ex- 
change met  in  Ferndale  last  Saturday, 
but  the  only  business  transacted  was  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  and 
trustees:  President,  H.  Caltoft;  first  vice- 
president,  J.  E.  Clausen;  second  vice- 
president,  C.  Decarli;  secretary,  E.  C. 
Damon;  treasurer,  H.  A.  Tyrrell;  trus- 
tees— Frode  Madsen,  M.  P.  Hansen,  A.  H. 
Kausen,  James  Lawson,  J.  N.  Jacobsen, 
W.  G.  Branstetter  and  Hans  Chris- 
tiansen. 

Kings. 

Averaged  226  Pounds. — Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  Frank  Hammond  to-day  shipped 
out  six  cars  of  hogs  to  San  Francisco  that 
was  probably  the  finest  lot  of  porkers 
that  has  gone  out  of  this  vicinity  in  a  long 
time.  There  were  500  head  in  the  ship- 
ment and  they  averaged  226  pounds  per 
head,  according  to  Hammond's  statement, 
and  were  purchased  of  Charles  Kimble. 

Los  Angeles. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Walnut 
Growers'  Association.  —  Monrovia 
Messenger:  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mountain  View  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  El  Monte  last  week. 
The  secretary  and  treasurer's  reports 
showed  the  business  of  the  Association  to 
be  in  good  shape.  The  amount  distribu- 
ted to  the  growers  for  last  season's  crop 
was  about  $58,000  for  twenty-five  carloads 
of  walnuts.  The  officers  of  last  year  were 
re-elected:  M.  R.  Williams  of  Monrovia, 
president;  E.  B.  Jones  of  Los  Angeles, 
secretary;  Wm.  Elliott,  vice-president; 
F.  E.  Mills,  treasurer,  and  Wm.  Shugg, 
inspector. 

Monterey. 

An  Innovation.— Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  Farmers' Purchasing  &  Sales 
Agency  of  Watsonville,  with  capital  stock 
of  $25,000,  is  incorporated.  It  has  the 
following-named  directors:  E.  J.  Mann, 
J.  H.  Jeffsen,  J.  W.  Owen,  S.  F.  Van 
Ormer  and  C.  W.  Clough.  The  officers 
are:  President,  S.  F.  Van  Ormer;  vice- 
president,  J.  W.  Owen;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  C.  W.  Clough.  The  corpora- 
tion will  deal  in  everything  in  the  line  of 
groceries,  supplies,  produce  and  seeds. 
Routes  throughout  the  country  will  be 
established,  over  which  wagons  will  be 
sent  every  day  except  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  orders  for  goods  and 
picking  up  produce.  Filled  orders  for 
goods  will  be  delivered  on  the  following 
trip. 

Orange. 

Celery  Crop.— Fullerton  News  :  E. 
A.  Curtis,  general  manager  of  the  Vege- 
table Union,  says  the  celery  industry  is 
growing  very  rapidly.  The  acreage  this 
year  amounts  to  2550,  as  against  1823  acres 
last  season,  and  yet  the  crop  is  152  car- 
loads short  of  the  yield  of  last  season. 
This  season  the  crop  will  reach  1388  car- 
loads. This  makes  the  average  yield  a 
little  more  than  half  a  car  per  acre,  while 
last  season  1823  acres  produced  1540  car- 
loads. There  are  no  shipments  of  early 
cabbage,  which  is  an  unheard  of  condition 
by  comparison  with  past  seasons.  Fifteen 
carloads  of  cauliflower  are  going  East 
weekly,  when  we  should  have  at  least 
thirty  to  make  an  average  crop  and  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

Linnets  Not  Easily  Fooled.  — 
News  :  The  linnets  are  in  business  in  this 
locality.  Our  folks  went  to  great  trouble 
in  planting  a  nice  vegetable  garden  about 
a  month  ago  and  the  stuff  came  up  in 
beautiful  rows,  but  the  birds  took  every 
blade — even  the  beans.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors erected  an  artistic  scarecrow,  with 
arms  that  flopped  vigorously  in  the  coast 
breeze,  in  the  hope  of  scaring  the  birds 
from  her  plants,  but  the  little  rascals  soon 
began  to  roost  upon  it  and  "winked  the 
other  eye." 


Riverside. 

Yard  String  Bean.  —  Enterprise: 
Through  the  kindness  of  George  H. 
Rogers,  a  package  of  the  yard  string 
bean  seed  has  been  received  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion. Great  prominence  has  been  given 
this  particular  bean  throughout  this  sec- 
tion by  the  papers  generally  from  the  re- 
markable length  of  pod  produced,  the 
record  for  the  last  season  being  43  inches. 
The  vines  attain  a  growth  of  from  12  to  15 
feet,  running  up  on  poles  or  by  some  ar- 
rangement of  stout  string,  and  the  soil 
should  be  moderately  rich.  For  table 
they  are  considered  quite  a  delicacy. 

Cows  as  Pedestrians.  —  Reuben 
Thomas  and  W.  E.  Hibble  performed  the 
feat  of  driving  two  cows  32  miles  in  one 
day,  coming  from  Winchester  to  River- 
side. As  cows  have  no  record  as  pedes- 
trians, the  trip  made  in  one  day  is  some- 
thing unusual. 

San  Benllo. 

Flouring  Mill  Turned  Into  Fruit 
Packing  House. — San  Benito  Advance: 
A  deal  is  being  negotiated  between  the 
Sperry  Flour  Co.  and  the  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co.,  by  which  the  Victor  Mills 
will  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  latter 
company,  for  conversion  into  a  packing 
house.  Whether  or  not  the  trade  be  con- 
summated, the  dajs  of  the  flour  mill  are 
numbered.  Never  again  will  the  rolls 
grind  wheat  in  this  valley.  The  ma- 
chinery is  to  be  dismantled  and  shipped  to 
other  points.  This  fact  marks  the  radi- 
cal change  in  the  condition  of  things  in 
this  valley.  A  few  years  ago  the  Victor 
mills,  running  night  and  day  the  year 
round,  could  not  grind  up  the  crop  of 
wheat  produced.  Now  not  enough  wheat 
is  raised  to  feed  the  countless  chickens 
that  are  annually  raised  in  the  county. 
Importations  of  big  lots  of  wheat  from 
other  counties  are  frequent.  Grain  farm- 
ing has  given  way  to  dairying,  orchards, 
stock  and  poultry  raising. 

San  Bernardino. 

Running  Incubators  With  Water. 
— Index:  At  the  Arrowhead  poultry 
ranch,  owned  by  S.  M.  Butler  of  San 
Bernardino,  a  practical  method  is  em- 
ployed to  run  the  incubators.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Arrowhead  springs  are 
very  warm.  Mr.  Butler  has  applied  this 
warm  water,  by  the  use  of  pipes,  to  his 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  so  applies 
the  heat  as  to  render  oil  lamps  and  gaso- 
line burners  unnecessary.  The  applica- 
tion of  natural  heat  to  the  incubators  and 
brooders  renders  them  sanitary  and  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results. 

Egyptian  Corn  and  Beet  Pulp.— 
Two  hundred  acres  of  Egyptian  corn  are 
being  planted  near  Chino  by  the  Chino 
Land  &  Water  Co.  It  is  proposed  to  feed 
the  corn  with  beet  pulp  to  cattle  next  fall. 

Macadamizing  Highways.  —  Sun: 
San  Bernardino  county  pioneered  the 
way  in  oiled  roads,  and  now  it  has  taken 
a  similar  step  in  the  direction  of  macada- 
mizing its  highways.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  yesterday  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  a  movable  rock  crushing  ma- 
chine, from  which  the  members  of  the 
board  expect  great  things.  The  plant 
complete  consists  of  a  rock  crusher,  a 
heavy  roller  and  a  21  H.  P.  traction  en- 
gine, which  will  also  furnish  power  to  the 
crusher  when  stationary.  The  plant  en- 
tire will  cost  $4200,  and  will  be  delivered 
before  May  1. 

San  Diego. 

Tree  Planting  on  Large  Scale.— 
Imperial  Press:  Over  10,000  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  valley  during 
the  past  sixty  days.  Negotiations  are 
nearly  completed  for  the  erection  of  a 
1200-ton  beet  sugar  factory,  to  cost 
$1,250,000. 

San  Joaquin. 

Little  Fruit  Damaged. — Stockton 
Mail,  March  19  :  Fruit  trees  are  not  gen- 
erally far  enough  advanced  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  great  damage.  Almonds  and 
apricots  are  in  bloom  and  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  blossoms  being  blown 
off.  County  Assessor  C.  L.  Ortman  has  a 
report  from  the  manager  of  his  almond 
orchard  that  eighty-seven  of  his  trees  are 
down  and  ruined  and  a  few  others  have 
been  blown  over,  but  can  be  saved.  T. 
H.  Goldsworthy,  who  lives  near  Locke- 
ford,  reports  that  little  damage  to  fruit 
and  none  worth  mentioning,  was  observa- 
ble between  that  place  and  Stockton. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Big  Mushrooms. — Press:  Capt.  Wil- 
liam G.  Waters  returned  Monday  from 
San  Miguel  island,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  past  month  looking  after  his  stock 
there.  He  reports  heavy  rainfalls  and 
says  he  has  sufficient  feed  to  carry  him 


through  the  summer.  He  brought  back 
a  sack  of  mushrooms  which  were  re- 
markable for  size,  some  of  them  measur- 
ing 10  inches  across  the  top. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes  Ordered  by  Cable. — San 
Jose  Herald,  March  19:  Manager  Cran- 
dall  of  Sorosis  Fruit  Farm  yesterday  sold 
four  and  one-half  carloads  of  prunes  in 
Hamburg,  Germany.  The  order  came  by 
cable  and  the  shipment  is  to  be  made  as 
quickly  as  the  fruit  can  be  loaded  on  the 
cars.  It  will  be  sent  to  New  York  and 
thence  by  steamer.  The  price  at  which 
the  fruit  was  sold  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  Manager  Crandall  states  that  it  is 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  to  export  prunes  to  Germany, 
as  well  as  to  other  European  points,  but 
it  is  rather  unusual  to  receive  a  cable 
order  for  a  rush  of  four  and  one-half  car- 
loads at  a  time. 

Shasta. 

Exposure  and  Lack  of  Food  Kill 
Many  Sheep. — Cottonwood  dispatch  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  D.  P.  Lightwood,  a 
sheepman  of  this  place,  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  losing  almost  his  entire  band  of 
1300  sheep  as  a  result  of  the  recent  storm. 
The  long-continued  cold  rain  kept  the 
feed  back  and  the  sheep  died  by  hundreds 
from  exposure  and  starvation.  Out  of  a 
band  of  1300  but  200  have  been  saved.  A 
like  loss  has  been  suffered  by  several 
sheepmen  in  this  vicinity.  At  least  half 
the  lambs  dropped  this  season  have  per- 
ished, notwithstanding  they  were  pro 
vided  with  as  much  shelter  as  possible. 

Solano. 

Cow  Has  Triplets. — Cordelia  X-Ray : 
Several  days  ago  a  cow  belonging  to  Isaac 
Freeborn  gave  birth  to  three  calves  on 
his  ranch,  a  few  miles  below  town.  The 
triplets  are  all  alive  and  in  a  very  healthy 
condition. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Contract. — Santa  Rosa  Republi- 
can :  A  hop  contract  was  recorded  Sat- 
urday between  Lawrence  Wilson  and  E. 
Wattenberg  &  Co.,  by  which  the  former 
agrees  to  sell  a  crop  of  hops  estimated  at 
10,000  pounds  at  17i  cents,  for  the  year 
1904. 

Wine  Grape  Prices. — Windsor  Her- 
ald :  The  Hotchkiss  winery  offers  to 
contract  grapes  for  a  period  of  years  at 
$15  per  ton,  and  guarantees  cash  payment 
upon  delivery  of  each  crop.  There  was 
but  little  complaint  at  the  price  of  grapes 
last  year,  but  the  manner  of  payment  met 
and  deserved  much  condemnation.  Little 
or  no  vineyard  has  been  planted  in  this 
section  this  year,  but  it  is  thought  that 
this  offer,  coming  so  early  in  the  season, 
will  cause  many  to  plant  vines  who  had 
not  intended  to  do  so.  Resistants  will  be 
planted. 

Stanislaus. 

Irrigation  Celebration. — On  April 
22d  and  23d  the  people  of  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  Irrigation  districts  will  celebrate 
the  completion  of  their  irrigation  system. 
The  visitor  to  Modesto  will  be  shown  over 
the  district,  where  are  wide  canals  filled 
to  the  brim  with  water,  coming  from  the 
high  Sierras,  and  diverting  by  that  model 
of  modern  masonry  the  great  La  Grande 
dam.  These  canals  place  under  irriga- 
tion over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of 
some  of  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  State, 
and  the  visitor  may  enjoy  a  20-mile  ride 
on  the  excursion  trains  which  will  be  pro- 
vided and  in  a  short  time  cross  twenty 
canals,  filled  with  the  life  giving  water 
from  the  Sierras.  Ample  accommoda- 
tions for  strangers  will  be  provided  at 
Modesto,  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
irrigation  in  its  highest  types  will  be  in- 
terested and  edified  by  attending  the  cele- 
bration. Half  fare  tickets  will  be  sold  to 
Modesto. 

Sutter. 

Red  Spiedr  Remedy  Successful.— 
Yuba  City  Farmer:  W.  H.  Volck,  of  the 
State  University,  who  made  experiments 
here  last  spring  in  the  almond  orchard  of 
John  McMillin,  near  Sutter  City,  for  de- 
stroying the  red  spider,  was  here  the  first 
of  the  week  and  on  revisiting  the  orchard 
he  finds  his  remedies  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
have  him  make  similar  experiments  on 
pear  trees,  to  find  a  sure  remedy  for  the 
pear  scab,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
destructive  on  this  part  of  the  State.  At 
the  last  Farmers'  Institute  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  secure  an  expert  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  the  following:  Butte  county, 
C.  C.  Royce,  Howard  Reed;  Yuba,  G.  W. 
Harney,  G.  W.  Hutchins;  Sutter,  B.  F. 
Walton,  T.  B.  Hull. 

Curious  Disease  Among  Chickens. 
— J.  M.  Hampton,  of  Live  Oak,  who  has 


been  for  several  years  an  extensive  chicken 
raiser,  reports  a  curious  disease  among 
his  fowls.  They  are  dying  off  quite  rap- 
idly and  are  only  sick  a  few  days.  He 
has  dissected  several  and  found  warty 
growths  on  the  intestines,  which  burst 
and  fill  the  fowl  with  a  watery  fluid  from 
the  effects  of  which  they  soon  die. 

Tulare. 

Great  Egg  Fight. — Visalia  Delta: 
Figuratively  speaking,  there  was  a  fierce 
egg  fight  on  in  this  city  yesterday,  and 
S.  Sweet  Co.  and  Goldstein  &  Iseman 
were  the  opposing  forces.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  Visalia,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  record  has  been  excelled  in  the 
valley,  has  there  been  such  an  uprising  in 
the  price  of  eggs  in  one  day.  In  the 
morning  eggs  were  worth  13  cents  per 
dozen,  and  each  one  of  these  firms,  being 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  had  pla- 
cards out  in  front  of  their  place  of  busi- 
ness with  the  price  of  eggs  printed  there- 
on. Sweet  Co.  raised  1  cent,  the  other 
firm  went  one  better,  and  then  both  alter- 
nated till  eggs  went  up  to  23  cents  per 
dozen. 

New  Potatoes.— Visalia  Delta:  Early 
Rose  potatoes  are  now  being  dug  out  of 
the  ground.  This  is  something  that  peo- 
ple will  probably  be  inclined  to  disbelieve, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact.  Saturday  after- 
noon W.  H.  Moore,  who  resides  at  Venice 
Cove,  6  or  7  miles  east  of  this  city, 
brought  to  town  a  small  sack  of  fresh 
potatoes  just  taken  from  the  ground. 
Gardeners  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
are  just  now  beginning  to  plant  potatoes, 
much  less  dig  them  for  the  market.  Mr. 
Moore  says  that  he  planted  his  potatoes 
in  January,  and  the  tops  are  now  knee 
high  and  almost  ready  to  bloom.  The 
potatoes  are  almost  as  large  as  hen  eggs, 
and  are  ready  for  the  table.  Mr.  Moore 
says  that  frost  never  falls  at  his  place  ex- 
cept in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  this  is 
why  he  was  not  afraid  to  plant  his  pota- 
toes early.  He  has  about  six  or  eight 
acres  planted  to  potatoes  and  expects  to 
have  them  on  the  market  before  other 
people  in  the  county  finish  planting. 
This  is  something  remarkable  for  one 
particular  spot  to  do.  Mr.  Moore  says 
that  he  has  not  irrigated  his  potato  patch 
one  time  this  year. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

jpgw*Caustic 

l/LJU.  Balsam 

'^^S^B^y  1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bltmuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    cVld  by  druggists,  01 
lent  by  express,  char.^i  is  Id,  with  full  direction* 
for  lta  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
f  HE  LAWRBNCB-WILLlAalS  CO..  Cleveland  ft 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  awery  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— $35  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charaes  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  In 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  manv  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  Indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  fishing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
ago  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any  II  _ 

less  than  halt  of  one  cylinder  engines.  Give  sice  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  )n  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  8, 
I.  S,  6,  S,  10,  13  and  16  Hons  Power         Pleat,  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.   Til  E  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  uud  15th  Street*.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


until  yon  have  investigated 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN" 

A  two-cylinder  gaioline  engine  tuper- 
ior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Coita 
Has  no  Tlbratlon,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weight 
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A  Stately  Courtship. 

A  youth  there  was  who  loved  a  Mi98., 
For  she  was  very  fair  I  Wis. 

So  one  day  in  a  sylvan  Del. 

He  sought  his  ardent  love  to  tell. 

Quoth  he,  "  I'm  but  a  poor  Md., 
While  you  are  far  too  good  for  Me. 

"And  yet  of  lovo  I  dare  to  speak 
Who  scarcely  can  earn  Tenn.  a  week. 

"  While  you,  alas  !  I  must  remark. 
Trace  your  descent  back  to  the  Ark." 

The  maiden  blushed  and  murmured  "La.! 
I  think  you'd  better  ask  my  Pa.'' 

Before  papa  ho  waited  on 

The  youth  a  careful  speech  did  Conn. 

But  papa  crushed  his  hopes  in  truth, 
"  Don't  get  to  Ga.,  my  forward  youth." 

Yet  love  at  locksmiths  laughs,  they  say: 
The  youth  and  maiden  fled  away, 

Unto  the  nearest  parson  hied, 
Where  fast  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied. 

And  now  they  live  as  loving'  mates 
Within  the  great  United  States. 

—  Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Jessie's  Inaccuracies. 

"Jessie,  I  do  wish  you  would  learn  to 
be  more  accurate."  said  Mrs.  Brandon, 
after  much  questioning  to  learn  the 
exact  facts  on  which  her  15-year-old 
daughter  had  based  an  exaggerated 
statement.  "It  is  getting  so  that  a 
person  cannot  be  certain  of  anything 
from  what  you  tell." 

"Oh,  dear!  There  it  is  again!  Ac- 
curate and  inaccurate.  I  wish  there 
were  no  such  words  in  the  dictionary. 
It's  'be  more  accurate!'  or  'You're  so 
inaccurate!'  with  everything  I  say.  I 
hate  the  words,  and  I  wish  I  could 
never  hear  them  again!"  And  Jessie 
slammed  the  oven  door  and  tore  her 
kitchen  apron  as  she  emphasized  her 
dislike  of  the  detested  adjectives. 

"I  wish  so,  too,  my  dear,"  mildly  re- 
plied the  mother.  "Suppose  you  try 
to  be  more  careful  in  that  respect  and 
see  if  you  have  to  hear  the  word  so 
often." 

"Inaccurate?  Huh!"  grunted  the 
13-year-old  brother,  who,  from  the 
dining-room,  had  overheard  the  con- 
versation between  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter. "That  isn't  the  word  at  all.  Jess's 
getting  to  be  one  of  the  worst  liars  in 
town." 

"Why,  Walter,  don't  ever  let  me 
hear  you  say  such  a  thing  again!" 
chided  Mrs.  Brandon. 

"Well,  it's  so,"  persisted  the  boy. 
"This  morning  when  I  was  currying 
off  Tom  she  called  me  upstairs  in  the 
barn  by  yelling  that  she  was  locked  in 
the  granary,  and  when  I  went  up  to 
let  her  out  she  laughed  at  me  because 
she  had  fooled  me  so." 

"Why,  Jessie,  what  makes  you  say 
and  do  such  things?" 

"It  was  just  in  fun,  mamma,"  ex- 
plained the  girl. 

"Just  in  fun?  Well,  if  you  say  things 
that  are  not  so,  just  for  fun.  how  long 
will  it  be  before  people  will  not  believe 
anything  you  say  just  in  earnest?" 

"Oh,  dear!  There  it  is  again!"  and 
Jessie,  in  her  displeasure  at  the  chiding, 
hurried  from  the  room. 

That  evening  the  members  of  the 
family  were  gathered  with  their  guests 
in  the  parlor.  Jessie's  uncle  and  aunt 
from  the  West  were  visiting  them. 
The  conversation  turned  to  plans  for 
attending  the  Dal  ton  centennial,  to  be 
observed  on  the  morrow.  Dalton  was 
the  largest  city  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  extensive  preparations  had 
been  made  for  celebrating  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  settlement. 

For  several  weeks  Jessie  and  Walter 
had  been  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
attending  this  celebration.  Glenwood, 
where  the  Brandons  lived,  was  about 
six  miles  from  Dalton,  with  an  electric 
railroad  connecting  the  two  places  and 
transforming  the  small  town  into  a 
suburb  of  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon  wished  to  call 
on  friends  who  lived  at  some  distance 
from  the  car  line  before  the  centennial 


exercises.  They  accordingly  decided 
to  drive  to  the  city.  Jessie  was  fond 
of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  was  glad  to 
accept  their  invitation  to  be  with  them 
for  the  day,  going  and  returning  on  the 
electric  cars.  Walter  had  already 
made  his  plans  to  attend  the  celebration 
in  company  with  two  school  comrades. 
These  arrangements  being  decided 
upon,  no  plans  were  made  for  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family  to  meet, 
unless  by  chance,  until  their  return 
home  after  the  fireworks. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brandon  drove  away  two  hours  before 
the  others  were  to  start.  Jessie  was 
ready  first,  and  she  went  into  her 
aunt's  room  for  a  minute,  saying: 
"Aunt  Mary,  I've  changed  my  mind 
and  have  decided  to  go  with  Stella 
Wheeler  instead  of  you  and  Uncle 
Frank." 

"Why,  Jessie,  what's  that  for?"  in- 
quired her  surprised  aunt. 

"Stella  wanted  me  to  go  with  her. 
and  you  and  Uncle  Frank  won't  care, 
will  you?" 

"  Of  course  we  should  like  to  have 
you  with  us,  but  if  you  think  you  can 
enjoy  the  day  better  with  Stella  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  did  your 
mother  know  of  this  change?"  inquired 
the  aunt,  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  letting  the  two  girls  attend 
the  celebration  alone. 

"Why,  of  course,"  replied  Jessie, 
laughing  as  she  hurried  to  the  barn 
for  a  farewell  look  at  the  small  kittens 
in  the  granary,  which  were  her  espe- 
cial pets.  Before  she  reached  the  barn 
she  changed  her  run  to  a  walk  as  she 
soliloquized:  "I  suppose  that's  the 
kind  of  things  that  mamma  meant  I 
should  not  say.  But  of  course  Aunt 
Mary  knows  I  was  fooling  about  not 
going  with  her." 

As  she  entered  the  granary  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  barn,  she  gave  the 
door  a  slight  push  behind  her,  but  it 
was  not  until  it  closed  and  she  heard 
the  click  of  the  lock  that  she  realized 
what  she  had  done.  The  granary  was 
fastened  with  a  spring  lock  that  was 
unlocked  from  the  outside  with  a  key. 
There  had  been  a  small  thumb  knob  to 
turn  it  from  the  inside,  but  it  had  been 
broken  off,  making  it  impossible  to  un- 
lock the  door  except  from  the  outside. 
As  she  heard  the  snap  of  the  catch,  she 
saw  that  she  had  fastened  herself  in. 

At  first  she  laughed  at  the  amusing 
situation,  but  as  she  realized  how  serious 
it  might  become,  she  was  frightened 
and  begun  to  call  for  help.  She  soon 
tired  of  that  and  sat  down  on  a  sack  of 
grain  to  consider  what  she  should  do. 
Just  then  she  heard  her  brother  search- 
ing for  something  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  barn,  and  she  felt  relieved. 

"Ho,  Walter!  Walter!"  she  called. 
Then  in  reply  to  his  answer  she  shouted: 
"I'm  locked  in  the  granary,  please 
come  and  let  me  out." 

"No,  you  don't,  Sis.  I  came  to  let 
you  out  yesterday.  Suckers  don't  bite 
twice  on  the  same  hook,  not  when 
they're  baited  with  in-ac-cu-ra-cies " 
(drawing  out  each  syllable  of  the  word 
mockingly).  "Be  sure  to  lock  the 
barndoor  when  you  come  out,"  and 
Walter  hurried  away  to  catch  the  car 
on  which  were  his  comrades  bound  for 
the  celebration. 

Jessie  called  after  him  again,  but  in 
vain.  Then  she  shouted  and  pounded 
until  she  was  hoarse  and  tired,  but 
could  make  no  one  hear.  She  sat 
down  to  rest  and  consider.  At  first 
she  thought  that  of  course  her  Uncle 
and  aunt  would  soon  look  for  her  and 
discover  her  predicament.  Then  came 
the  other  thought — suppose  her  aunt 
had  not  understood  that  she  was  fool- 
ing, but  should  think  that  she  had  gone 
with  Stella  Wheeler.  When  she  real- 
ized the  possibilities  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  her  words,  her  speech 
seemed  to  take  on  a  new  form.  Instead 
of  fooling,  she  knew  that  she  had  told  a 
deliberate  falsehood. 

As  she  began  to  realize  that  her  last 
hope  for  release  had  gone  with  her 
brother's  departure,  she  saw  her 
actions  toward  him  in  a  new  light.  What 
was  a  joke  the  day  before  now  loomed 
up  before  her  mind  as  another  false- 
hood. From  that  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  over  the  "joking"  and 
"fooling"  statements  that  she  had 
made  during  the  past  week,    She  was 


frightened  at  their  number  and  would 
think  no  farther  back.  Her  mother  had 
charitably  referred  to  many  of  her 
lesser  sins  as  inaccuracies,  but  she 
could  think  of  many  statements  of 
which  her  mother  did  not  know,  and 
which  she  knew  were  deserving  of  a 
more  serious  classification. 

"Walter  was  right,"  she  finally 
cried  in  anger  at  herself,  "I  am  one  of 
the  worst  liars  in  town.  But  if  I  ever 
get  out  of  this  place,  I'll  never  tell 
another  falsehood." 

In  her  anger  and  mortification  she 
again  shouted  and  pounded  to  attract 
attention,  but  gave  it  up  when  her 
hands  and  throat  were  sore.  The 
Brandon  place  was  in  the  outskirts  of 
Glenwood.  The  barn  was  well  back 
from  the  street,  the  granary  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  barn.  There  was  a 
vacant  lot  on  each  side,  and  Jessie 
knew  that  all  of  the  neighbors  had  gone 
to  the  celebration.  A  single  narrow 
window,  high  up,  admitted  li^'ht  to  the 
granary.  Jessie  climbed  upon  the  edge 
of  a  bin  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
glass  and  tried  to  call  from  the 
window,  but  she  could  make  no  one 
hear.  The  walls  and  door  of  the  gran- 
ary were  so  strongly  built  as  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  breaking  out. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
door,  for  the  entrance  of  Tabby,  but 
that  was  too  small  to  offer  any  means 
of  escape.  As  she  thought  of  the  mice 
that  had  made  it  advisable  to  have  the 
cat  in  the  granary,  a  new  fear  seized 
her. 

She  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried 
until  she  felt  relieved,  when  she  again 
tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  escape 
from  her  prison.  Her  thoughts  led  to 
the  cause  of  her  predicament,  and 
from  that  back  again  to  the  falsehoods 
that  she  had  told.  The  list  soon  grow- 
so  large  that  in  exasperation  at  herself 
she  cried  again. 

After  that  she  leaned  her  back 
against  a  sack  of  grain,  drew  the  three 
kittens  with  their  eyes  just  open,  and 
Tabby  into  her  lap  and  petted  them 
until  she  fell  asleep.  When  she  woke 
she  was  certain  that  it  was  nearly 
night  and  she  would  be  released  soon. 
She  looked  at  her  watch  and  learned 
that  it  was  10:30  and  she  had  been 
imprisoned  only  a  little  over  an  hour. 
It  made  her  sick  to  think  that  it  might 
be  twelve  hours  more  before  help  would 
come. 

She  never  knew  before  that  time 
could  pass  so  slowly,  but  pass  it  finally 
did.  She  alternated  between  reflection 
and  crying,  petting  the  kittens  aud 
pounding  and  calling  for  help.  Playing 
with  Tabby  and  the  kittens  seemed  to 
make  the  time  pass  more  rapidly,  and 
she  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  at  that. 

Soon  after  11  o'clock  she  began  to  be 
thirsty  and  hungry,  and  the  thought 
that  she  could  find  nothing  to  drink  or 
eat  intensified  the  longing.  She  had 
read  of  people  who  had  gone  several 
days  without  food  or  drink.  By  noon 
she  wondered  how  they  could  ever  en- 
dure it.  At  1  o'clock  she  began  to 
wonder  if  she  could  even  keep  from 
starving  and  choking  until  evening,  and 
at  2  o'clock  she  was  certain  that  she 
could  not.  She  then  tried  eating  corn 
meal.  That  appeased  her  hunger  a 
little,  but  increased  her  thirst  so  that 
she  soon  gave  it  up.  Later  in  the  day 
she  tried  hulling  and  eating  oats,  but 
they  were  not  much  better. 

It  was  after  11  o'clock  at  night  when 
the  family  returned.  They  were  anxious 
when  they  found  that  Jessie  was  still 
out,  but  it  was  supposed  that  she  was 
with  Stella  Wheeler.  When  Mr.  Bran- 
don put  Tom  in  the  stable  he  went  to 
the  granary  for  oats,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  lantern  he  discovered  Jessie 
curled  up  on  the  floor  asleep,  her  head 
pillowed  on  a  sack  and  Tabby  and  the 
three  kittens  nestled  in  her  arms. 

The  excitement,  hunger  and  fear  of 
the  terrible  ordeal  had  been  so  great 
that  she  was  sick  for  several  days.  Be- 
lieving that  her  punishment  had  been 
sufficient,  nothing  was  said  to  her 
about  the  cause  of  her  misfortunes  after 
the  first  explanations  were  made, 
except  the  apologies  of  her  aunt  and 
brother. 

' '  How  could  I  know  that  you  were 
fooling  when  you  6aid  you  were  going 
with  Stella  Wheeler?"  explained  her 
aunt,  and  Walter  wished  to  knew  how 


he  was  to  tell  that  she  was  not  fooling, 
the  same  as  the  day  before  when  she 
said  she  was  locked  in  the  granary. 

The  next  day  Walter  came  into  the 
room  and  attempted  to  entertain  his 
sick  sister  with  an  account  of  the 
celebration. 

"I  tell  you,  Jess,  the  governor  and 
admiral  were  just  fine.  I  shook  hands 
with  both  of  them  and  the  senator,  and 
the  fireworks!  Oh,  you  never  saw  any- 
thing like  them.  They  were  just  im- 
mense! And  the — 

"Please,  Walter,  don't  tell  me  any 
more  now,"  pleaded  the  girl,  who 
could  not  endure  to  hear  of  what  she 
had  missed. 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  Jessie  called 
her  mother  to  her  and  penitently  said: 
"Mamma,  I  don't  believe  I  will  ever 
be  inaccurate  again  or  tell  another  lie." 

"I  hope  not,  dear,"  was  all  her 
mother  said. — Harry  Newton  Gard- 
ner. 

Value  of  a  Direct  Gaze. 


The  effect  of  a  full,  straightforward 
gaze  on  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
speaking  is  not  as  a  rule  sufficiently 
considered.    And  yet  there  is  nothing 


farmers* 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


$21.95 


Low  and  handy.  Paves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
catting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-hone 
loa<l.  WealaofumiBli  Steel  W  heels  to  lit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  RIIUFlCTUtflC  CO..  !   \      'l   Oniric.  111. 


'fj  Xr/orooo.b 


A  Position  or  Your 
Money  Back. 

A business  education  pays 
when  you  can  turn  it 
into  cash. 

We  want  to  help  you 
make  it  pay.  With  over 
500  positions  to  fill  a  year, 
ami  with  tlio  income  from  400  students  behind  us, 
we  are  very  safe  in  offering  to  write  a  contract  with 
you  to  secure  you  a  position  when  you  satisfactorily 
complete  your  course  of  Instruction,  or  to  return 
your  money  in  full.  This  is  worth  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Write  for  our  75-page  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

R .    I_.  DURHAM, 

30S  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  atound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowrest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  en*  block  wait  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
•■saying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular, 
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in  personal  intercourse  that  carries 
more  weight  than  a  direct  gaze.  It  is 
the  best  medium  for  sympathy,  the 
mental  telegraphy  that  brings  speaker 
and  hearer  in  touch  with  each  other. 
Every  one  has  experienced  the  gene  of 
talking  to  a  person  whose  wandering 
glances  betray  their  part  of  interest, 
but  one  often  fails  to  analyze  the  subtle 
attraction  of  an  attentive  eye  that 
stimulates  and  insp!"its  one  all  uncon- 
sciously while  one  converses. 

Children  should  be  taught  early  in 
life  to  look  fearlessly  and  confidingly 
into  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  addresses 
them;  the  habit  will  be  of  good  service 
to  them  in  after  years.  The  prevailing 
idea  that  shifty  eyes  betoken  duplicity, 
however,  while  a  steadfast  regard 
shows  an  honest  disposition,  is  not  a 
correct  one.  Shyness  is  responsible  in 
many  cases  for  an  averted  glance, 
while  the  bold,  bright  eyes  of  many  a 
young  vagabond  often  serve  only  as  an 
aid  to  deception  and  fraud,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  condemn  a  person  who  is 
unable,  as  the  saying  is,  to  "look  one 
straight  in  the  face,"  and  it  should  be 
considered  more  of  a  misfortune  than 
an  evidence  of  untrustworthiness. 
People  who  are  called  magnetic  almost 
always,  it  may  be  noticed,  have  a  pro- 
nounced visual  power.  The  interest 
that  they  feel,  or  profess  to  feel,  in 
others,  is  intensified  by  a  certain  con- 
centration in  their  regard,  which  seems 
to  include  alone  the  person  addressed. 
It  is  flattering  and  attractive  and  in- 
variably affects  the  other  person  favor- 
ably.— New  York  Tribune. 


Three  Words. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  prevent  the  hardening  of  salt, 
mix  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  corn- 
starch. 

Properly  made  consomme,  according 
to  genuine  French  standards,  differs 
from  all  other  soups  in  being  really  a 
"  double  stock."  Instead  of  beef  boiled 
in  water,  it  is  beef  and  other  meat 
boiled  in  veal  stock. 

If  clinkers  have  become  glued  to  the 
firebricks,  lay  several  oyster  shells  on 
the  hot  coals  in  the  stove  near  the 
bricks,  and  when  the  fire  burns  down 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bricks  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  clinkers. 

A  delicious  sandwich  is  made  of  thin 
slices  of  brown  bread  spread  lightly 
with  butter  and  a  layer  of  chopped 
English  walnuts  and  pecans,  slightly 
salted.  A  little  mayonnaise  may  be 
added  if  it  is  wanted. 

One  of  the  "Discoveries  "  in  that  de- 
partment of  Good  Housekeeping  is 
heartily  recommended.  Saturate  tiny 
pieces  of  absorbent  cotton  with  your 
favorite  perfume,  and  put  these  bits  in 
every  bureau  drawer,  box  and  trunk 
where  wearing  apparel  is  kept.  The 
merest  suggestion  of  perfume  will  at- 
tach to  the  garments.  The  balls  will 
need  to  be  saturated  about  once  a 
month. 

To  clean  carpets:  Boil  together  un- 
til dissolved  eight  ounces  of  borax, 
eight  ounces  of  washing  soda  and  three 
pounds  of  white  soap  in  four  gallons  of 
water.  When  ready  to  use,  add  two 
gallons  of  water,  four  ounces  of  alcoho 
and  two  ounces  of  ammonia  to  one-half 
of  the  mixture  as  first  prepared.  After 
it  is  thus  diluted,  wipe  the  carpet  over 
with  this,  using  a  scrub  brush  on  stains 
and  Very  dirty  spots;  afterwards  wipe 
over  with  a  clean  cloth  wrung  out  of 
clean  water. 

One  reason  that  cocoa  and  chocolate 
are  so  often  unappetizing  is  insufficient 
cooking.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
is  not  too  long  for  the  boiling  of  either. 
Milk  should  not  be  added  until  just  be- 
fore serving.  The  milk  should  be 
scalded  separately.  It  should  not  be 
heated  with  the  cocoa  and  chocolate. 
Cooking  impairs  the  flavor  of  milk.  It 
is  always  better  to  scald  it  quickly. 
Boiled  with  the  oily  chocolate,  it  is 
raised  to  an  unnecessarily  high  temper- 
ature. Some  persons  allow  the  cocoa 
or  chocolate  to  stand  for  an  hour  or 
more  after  making  before  the  milk  is 
mixed  with  it.  They  assert  that  a 
richer  flavor  is  obtained  by  what  in  ice 
.cream  making  is  known  as  the  ripening 
process.  A  piece  of  vanilla  bean  is 
sometimes  cooked  with  the  chocolate. 


There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write, 
Three  words  with  a  burning  pen, 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  hope.     Though    clouds  environ 
round, 

And  Gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn. 
Put  off  the  shadow  from  thy  brow — 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  faith.  Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven, 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth 

Know  this:  God  rules  the  host  of  Heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  love.     Not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man  as  man  thy  brother  call, 

And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun, 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thuse  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul. 

Hope,  faith  and  love  and  thou  shalt  find 
Strength  when  life's  surges  rudest  roll, 

Light  when  thou  else  wert  blind. 

_  —Schiller. 

Right  and  Left-Handedness. 

The  question  of  right  and  left-handed- 
ness  is  so  frequently  brought  up  that 
any  investigations  or  light  on  the  sub- 
ject cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  inter- 
est. It  has  been  observed  that  infants 
who  crawl  about  on  all  fours  make 
much  more  use  of  the  right  than  the 
left,  unless  they  are  left-handed.  A 
scientist  accounts  for  this  by  declaring 
that  right-handedness  is  caused  by  the 
location  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  The 
heart  being  on  the  left  side  causes  very 
much  greater  weight  than  on  the  right. 
During  active  life  the  heart  and 
arteries  filled  with  blood  make  the  in- 
creased weight  of  that  side  an  item  of 
some  importance.  The  center  of  grav- 
ity is,  therefore,  thrown  more  to  the 
left  side.  This  being  the  case,  the 
right  arm  is  much  more  free  than  the 
left.  There  may  be  also  a  provision  of 
nature  in  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
more  than  the  left.  Throwing  a  ball, 
striking  with  a  hammer  or  other  vio- 
lent exercise  might  have  a  depressing 
or  injurious  effect  upon  the  heart  if 
done  with  the  left  hand.  This  theory  of 
balance  and  weight  is  by  far  the  most 
rational  one  that  has  been  suggested, 
and  its  further  development  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest. — Health 
Culture. 


THE 


TRYING  TO  RUN  A  GAS  EN- 
GINE WITH  A  20c  DOOR- 
BELL BATTERY? 

The  APPLE 
IGNITION 
DYNA/WO 

Does  away  with  battery  troubles.  Always 
reliable.  Attached  in  a  moment.  No  trouble 
starting  engine;  makes  a  hotter,  steadier 
spark  that  gives  same  more  power  and  speed. 
Neat  in  design.  Dirt,  dust  and  oil  proof  .Write 
to-day  for  The  Dayton  Electrical  Mlo.  Co. 

particulars.       102  Relbold  Bldg  .  Dayton,  Ohio. 


the  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Bargains  in  Stock  Ranches 

In  Santa  Clara  County.;  m> 

orvn  ACRES,  6  miles  from  Morgan  Hill.  Living 
0\J\J  streams  and  running  springs;  good  portion 
cultivable;  plenty  of  timber.  To  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, this  is  a  SNAP.    Price,  86500. 
one  ACRES,  11  miles  from  San  Jose;  well  fenced; 
JUJ  comfortable  dwellings;  beautiful  lake,  or- 
chard and  vineyard.   Price  only  J10.000. 
A(\f\  ACRES— an  elegant  mountain  stock  or  fruit 
tUU  ranch  or  general  farm  7  miles  from  Los 
Gatos;  2000  fruit  trees  full  bearing;  ample  water; 
easy  aocess;  an  exceptionable  good  and  profitable 
place.   Price,  $12,000. 
For  further  particulars  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


-IS  THE- 


"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard 

IS  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  PURE. 

Western  Meat  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


National  Ditching  &  Dredging 
Company's  Ditching  Machine. 


Used  in  constructing  Canals, 
Levees,  Embankments,  etc.,  and 
also  for  cleaning  Canals  without 
shutting  off  the  water.  If  you 
have  any  work  of  this  character, 
address,  with  full  particulars, 

NATIONAL  DITCHING  & 
DREDGING  COMPANY, 

601-602-603  EXAMINER  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  AH  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No.. 513. 

Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.   Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

i  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Does 


„ONE  or  TWO  MEN"th°c"""-m'a" 


1903 


Anything 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and; 
more,  and  increases  capacity  ZV/s%. 

"OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  ut 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16,  18  and  19  | 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 

Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In   capacity  t 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (natent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  auarantrr  noes  ici.  ft  <e       *»nrliine.  Made  by 
HOOKER  tt  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"Mtlwi  SII»Q»  Malhodo"  10  oonlo,  coin  or  iiimoi, 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesdav   97ft®  96  94  (a>92 

Thursday   95ft®  94ft  91ft®90 

Friday   95ft®  92ft  91ft®88ft 

Saturday   91ft®  93%  87ft@89 

Monday   93ft®  91  88ft®86ft 

Tuesday   91ft@  92ft  88ft@87ft 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

"  ednesday   54ft®53>s  52  («5Uft 

"  hursday   53ft(o,52ft  50^(0:50 

"riday   54   ®51}4  51ft®50ft 

-aturday   51ft®52'„  49  (a  50ft 

Monday   S3ft®Mft  50?s@4978 

Tuesday   58ft®5l 50»,<ff49ft 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  II  41ft®l  42  11  36ft®  1  37ft 

Fridav   1  41>«®1  40%  1  36ft®l  35ft 

Saturday   1  41ft®l  42  1  36  fail  3Ha, 

ondav   1  41ft®  1  40ft  1  35ft@l  35 

T  esdav   1  41ft@l  40  1  35ft®  1  33ft 

Wednesday   1  89ft  ®1  40ft  1  32ft@l  33  ft 

Wheat. 

While  there  have  been  no  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  values  for  spot  wheat 
in  the  local  market,  there  has  been  a 
rather  weak  tone  most  of  the  time  since 
last  review.  The  general  trend  of  values 
in  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  was  in 
favor  of  the  buying  interest,  which, 
coupled  with  the  generally  fair  prospects 
for  coming  crop  on  this  coast,  caused  buy- 
ers here  to  operate  very  slowly,  anticipat- 
ing easier  figures.  Ship  owners  are  ex- 
pecting materially  higher  freight  rates  on 
new  crop  wheat,  and  any  advance  estab- 
lished in  prices  of  grain  charters  will 
either  have  to  be  added  to  cost  of  wheat 
abroad  or  come  off  the  price  of  wheat 
here.  The  outlook  of  wheat  values  hard- 
ening materially  in  the  near  future  in  for- 
eign markets  is  not  at  the  moment  en- 
couraging. For  new  crop  loading,  ships 
are  now  difficult  to  obtain  under  22s.  (Id., 
and  many  owners  believe  they  will  be  able 
to  realize  still  better  figures.  This  is  an 
advance  of  fully  8s.  on  the  recent  freight 
market,  the  equivalent  of  about  10c.  per 
cental.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  ocean  ton- 
nage, nor  is  there  likely  to  be,  but  most 
ship  owners  found  it  better  for  them  to  tie 
up  their  vessels  than  to  accept  the  very 
low  figures  which  have  been  prevailing 
for  some  months  past.  It  is  altogether 
probable,  however,  that  at  22s.  6d.  to  25s. 
there  will  be  enough  ships  obtainable  for 
all  requirements,  even  should  the  wheat 
crop  prove  a  very  good  one. 

California  Milling  II  50   fel  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37ft'<il  40 

Oregon  Club   1  37ft@l  42ft 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  11.42®!. 39ft. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.37'8®1.32ft. 

Wednesdav.  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904.  wheat  sold  at  ll.39ft®1.40ft;  December, 
1904,  ll.32ft®l  33ft. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6s9d@6s9ftd  7s-d®7s2d 

Freight  rates   21ft®— s  14ft®16s 

Local  market   II  42ft@l  45    II  37ft@l  40 

Floor. 

There  has  been  a  fair  movement  out- 
ward, recent  shipments  to  the  Orient  and 
to  South  American  countries  showing 
considerable  increase.  Business  on  local 
account  is  not  particularly  active.  Spot 
stocks  are  not  of  large  volume.  Values 
are  ruling  steady. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70   @4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  35 

Barley. 

Purchases  for  shipment  to  the  Orient 
have  imparted  a  firmer  tone  to  the  barley 
market,  and  quotable  rates  on  spot  offer- 
ings have  shown  appreciable  improve- 
ment. Without  this  Oriental  demand, 
however,  it  is  likely  lower  prices  would 
now  be  prevailing.  A  steamer  of  about 
3000  tons  capacity  went  under  charter  the 
past  week  to  carry  barley  to  Japan.  There 
is  probability  of  further  shipments  being 
made  in  same  direction.  The  barley  thus 
far  secured  for  shipment  to  the  Orient 
has  been  principally  from  holdings  repre- 
senting deliveries  on  100-ton  contracts  for 
No.  1  feed  which  matured  in  December 
last.  Market  for  May  option  has  been  in- 
clining against  the  short  interest,  and 
there  is  some  prospect  of  a  corner  being 
attempted.  Deliveries  in  100-ton  lots  will 
very  probably  not  be  so  easily  effected  in 
May  as  they  were  in  December. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  H  Uft@l  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  }0  @J  12ft 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  "V4@J  22M 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  oholoe   1  80  ®1  87ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  IB  ®l  87ft 


Oats. 

The  general  tone  remains  much  as  last 
noted,  being  firm  in  the  main.  Thoro  an1 
no  largo  quantities  of  oats  arriving  from 
any  quarter.  Stocks  held  in  local  ware- 
houses are  not  of  large  proportions  for 
this  date.  The  Government  has  been 
making  some  recent  purchases  North  and 
is  likely  to  be  again  in  the  market  before 
another  crop  comes  forward. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  (a>l  40 

White,  good  tochoice   1  30  (ml  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  27ft 

Milling   1  30  <o.l  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  ®  

Black  for  seed   1  40  @1  55 

Black  feed  j          1  27ft®l  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  35 

Corn. 

Receipts  are  light  and  market  is  unfa- 
vorable to  buyers.  That  there  will  be 
any  material  increase  in  supplies  in  the 
near  future  is  not  probable.  At  prevail- 
ing values,  however,  the  demand  is  not 
very  brisk. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40   (ail  45 

Large  Yellow   1  37ft<g,l  42'B 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

Egyptian  Brown   1  2?ft<«  1  32ft 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  25  ®1  Eft 

Kve. 

Values  for  this  cereal  remain  quotably 
as  last  noted,  offerings  being  of  light  vol- 
ume. 

Good  tochoice,  new  11  30   «i  l  35 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way, 
owing  to  absence  of  supplies.  Quotable 
values  remain  nominally  as  before. 

Good  to  choice  II  90   @2  25 

Beans. 

There  is  no  special  activity  observable  in 
the  bean  market,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
undue  selling  pressuro  and  values  are 
in  the  main  well  sustained  at  the  figures 
quoted.  There  are  fairly  liberal  offerings  of 
Large  Whites,  Limas  and  Blackeyes.  To 
effect  free  sales,  particularly  of  Blackeyes, 
concessions  would  have  to  be  granted 
buyers.  Bayos  are  in  moderate  stock. 
PiDks  are  in  light  supply  and  firmly  held. 
There  are  very  few  Reds  of  any  kind. 

Pea.  fair  to  good.  100  fts  '..13  00  (S3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  00  ®3  15 

Large  White                                     2  50  («i2  75 

Pinks                                                   3  20  #3  40 

Bavos,  good  tochoice                           2  30  ®2  50 

Red  Kidnevs                                       4  00  (<*5  00 

Reds                                                 3  50  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        3  25  ®3  35 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  00  ®2  15 

Garbanzos,  large                                2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small                               1  25  01  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Desirable  qualities  of  both  Green  and 
Niles  are  meeting  with  fair  custom  at  tol- 
erably stiff  prices,  stocks  being  light. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  85  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  @  

Hope. 

The  local  market  is  exceedingly  quiet 
and  is  devoid  of  firmness.  Eastern  and 
foreign  advices  indicate  an  absence  of 
activity  and  lack  of  firmness  in  other  cen- 
ters. The  Portland  Telegram  of  latest 
date  to  hand  says  :  "  Nothing  is  doing  in 
hops,  although  there  are  considerable  for 
sale  in  Oregon  still.  Some  dealers  look 
for  a  weakening  in  prices  within  the  next 
few  months,  while  others  hope  to  see  hops 
sell  at  from  25c  to  30c  before  the  next  crop 
is  in  the  bale." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  24  @27 

Wool. 

Spring  wool  is  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  mainly  from  the  San  Joaquin 
section.  Dealers  are  doing  practically 
nothing  here,  and  are  not  making  public 
any  San  Francisco  quotations  at  present 
for  new  clip,  expecting  by  so  doing  to  be 
able  to  operate  to  better  advantage  in  the 
interior.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
are  reported  steady  to  fii'm  for  all  desir- 
able fleeces.  Quotations  below  noted  rep- 
resent values  nominally  current  on  last 
year's  wool. 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  ®10 

Middle  Counties  11  @12 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   9  @11 

SPRING. 

Oregon  fine  18  ®19 

Oregon  medium  17  (Si- 
Nevada  18  @15 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Although  there  have  been  heavy  ship- 
ments of  hay  outward  the  past  week, 
including  3200  tons  to  Manila  on  Govern- 
ment account,  the  market  as  a  whole  has 
inclined  in  favor  of  buyers.  Considerable 
hay  which  had  been  held  back  is  now 
being  urged  to  sale.  Further  export 
orders  are  probable,  which  may  improve 
the  market  later  on.  Straw  is  not  offer- 
ing very  freely. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  115  00   @  17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   14  00  ®  16  oo 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   18  00   @  16  00 

Wild  Oat   12  50   ®  14  00 

Barley   12  00   @  14  00 

Alfalfa   12  00   @  18  50 

Compressed   15  00  @  17  50 

Straw,  V  bale   60  ®  70 

MllUtufti, 

Stocks  of  Bran  are  ahead  of  require- 
ments, and  market  lacks  firmness.  Mid- 


dlings are  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  there 
are  more  than  required  at  extreme  cur- 
rent rates.  Rolled  Barley  was  more 
firmly  held.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  re- 
mained about  as  last  quoted. 

Uran,  fl  ton  |19  00   (a  20  50 

Middlings   24  00  ®  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00   ®  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00   ®  25  00 

Cornmeal   29  00  A  SO  00 

Cracked  Corn   80  00  ®  31  00 

Seed*. 

Stocks  of  Alfalfa  in  this  center  are 
light,  especially  of  desirable  quality,  and 
are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  Yel- 
low Mustard  is  in  fair  supply,  but  there  is 
no  Trieste  worth  mentioning.  Spot  sup- 
plies of  Bird  Seeds  are  of  only  moderate 
volume.  Prices  throughout  remain  quot- 
ably about  as  last  noted. 

Alfalfa,  Cal..  good  to  choice  114  00   (a  16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   ®16  00 

Flax   2  00    (a)  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  65  @  8  15 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  75  ®  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5ft@  6 

Rape   lft®  2ft 

Hemp   3  ®  3ft 

Timothy   5ft@  6 

Honey. 

A  carload  of  Amber  Extracted  was 
placed  the  past  week  at  4c.  for  shipment 
East,  the  honey  being  from  Hanford  sec- 
tion. Not  much  doing  on  local  account 
in  either  Comb  or  Extracted.  There  are 
fairly  liberal  offerings  for  this  time  of 
year  from  both  first  and  second  hands. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5ft@  5ft 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4ft@  <ft 

Extracted,  Amber   3ft@  4ft 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3ft@  8ft 

White  Comb,  1-frames  llft®12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

More  than  is  offering  could  be  readily 
placed  at  current  rates.  Market  is  firm 
at  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  lb  27ft@29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  good  to  choice  Beef  presents 
a  firmer  tone,  there  being  no  heavy  quan- 
tities offering.  Occasional  lots  which  are 
especially  desirable  command  slightly 
above  quotable  rates.  Current  values  on 
Mutton  are  being  well  maintained,  de- 
mand being  good  and  offerings  not  exces- 
sive. Spring  Lamb  is  now  arriving  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  regular 
quotations.  Hogs  are  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt and  are  meeting  with  a  rather  firm 
market,  medium  sizes  receiving  the  pref- 
erence. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f,  ft  ..7  ®  7ft 

Beef,  2nd  quality   64®  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  ®  6ft 

Mutton— ewes,  9<a-9ftc;  wethers   9ft®10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  lbs   5*,®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5ft@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5ft®  5ft 

Veal,  small,  fl  ft   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  *  ft  14  @15 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

As  the  grubby  season  is  now  on,  Hides 
are  not  moving  very  freely,  unless  thor- 
oughly sound  and  in  every  way  desirable. 
Tallow  is  in  good  demand  at  current 
rates. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  tigures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavv  Steers,  over  56  fhs  —  @  9ft   —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—   @  8ft   —  @  7ft 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  7ft   —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  .—  ®  8  —  @  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs  —  @  7ft   —  @7 

Stags  —  ®  6      —  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ®  8     —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  ®10 

Dry  Hides  —  ®16      —  (a  15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ®18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  00®1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  f  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4ft 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2ft®3ft 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  some  inquiry  for  Grain  Bags, 
mainly  for  future  delivery.  The  advanced 
quotations  last  noted  on  Calcuttas  re- 
main in  force.  Wool  Sacks  are  receiving 
some  attention  on  account  of  Spring  clip. 
In  others  bags  and  bagging  there  is 
nothing  of  consequence  doing. 

Bean  Bags  I  4ft@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6v*6ft 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5ft@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July       5ft® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6ft® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  fl  100    5  55  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb    82  ® — 

Wool  Saoks,  8ft-ft   80  @ — 

Poultry. 

Market  has  not  been  very  heavily 
stocked  the  current   week  with  either 


domestic  or  Eastern.  There  was  a  fairly 
good  demand,  especially  for  choice  Young 
Chickens,  which  sold  readily  and  to  ad- 
vantage. Old  Chickens  which  were  large 
and  fat  were  not  neglected.  Turkeys  did 
not  receive  much  attention.  Ducks  and 
Geese  in  prime  to  choice  condition  sold 
fairly  well.  Young  Pigeons  were  in  good 
request  and  market  was  firm  at  current 
quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  ft  •   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  fl  ft   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  fl  ft   16  ®  18 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   5  50  @  6  00 

Hens,  large   6  50  @  7  50 

Roosters,  old   600   @6  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @800 

Fryers   550  ®600 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00  @500 

Ducks,  old,  fl  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   6  50  ®  7  50 

Geese,  fl  pair   2  00  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   125  @150 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

Stocks  of  fresh  were  more  liberal  than 
previous  week  and  market  had  an  easier 
tone,  although  in  quotable  values  there 
were  no  special  changes.  There  were 
some  shipping  and  packing  orders  from 
the  North,  which  tended  to  check  for  the 
time  being  any  downward  drift  in  values. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  ft   22ft@— 

Creamery,  firsts   22  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @— 

Dairy,  select   21  @22 

Dairy, firsts   20  ®21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @19 

Cold  storage   —  @ — 

Mixed  Store   13  @14 

Cheese. 

Domestic  Hats  are  in  liberal  supply,  with 
demand  not  very  brisk  and  market  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  buyers  Young 
Americas  are  not  in  heavy  stock,  but 
movement  in  them  is  slow.  Supplies  of 
Eastern  are  ahead  of  the  demand. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  ®10 

California,  good  tochoice  old   8  @9 

California,  fair  to  good   7ft@  8 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9ft@10ft 

Eastern   13  @15 

Egg". 

Competition  has  been  keen  between 
speculative  buyers  who  are  placing  eggs 
in  cold  storage  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Receipts  were  liberal,  but  many  of  the 
eggs  were  contracted  for  or  represented 
purchases  made  in  the  interior. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  19  ®20 
California,  good  to  choice  store   17  @18ft 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  was  in  free  receipt  and  went 
mainly  by  the  box;  the  market  tended 
against  sellers,  especially  for  common 
qualities;  canners  have  commenced  on 
this  vegetable.  Rhubarb  made  a  fairly 
liberal  display  and  prices  were  at  a  lower 
range  than  at  any  previous  date  the  cur- 
rent season.  String  Beans  were  in  light 
receipt  and  choice  brought  good  figures. 
Green  Peppers  and  Egg  Plant  showing 
good  to  choice  condition  sold  to  advan- 
tage. Green  Peas  were  in  fair  supply, 
but  included  few  which  could  be  termed 
choice.  Tomatoes  were  on  market  from 
Los  Angeles  and  Mexico,  the  latter  being 
most  in  favor  with  buyers  and  bringing 
best  prices.  Onion  market  was  dull  and 
weak  for  the  general  run  of  offerings, 
most  of  the  stock  showing  rather  poor 
condition.  Garlic  was  in  few  hands  and 
higher. 

Asparagus,  f  box   1  25  ®  2  50 

Beans,  String,  f«  ft   10  ®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f)  100  lbs. .  .  1  10  @  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  fl  ft   10  ®  17ft 

Garlic,  fl  lb   10  ®  12ft 

Mushrooms,  *  ft   10  ®  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fl  ctl   1  50   ®  2  50 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  V  ft   8  ®  6 

Peppers  Green  fl  ft   10  @  15 

Rhubarb,  fj  box   1  00   ®  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  crate —     75  ®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  fl  crate   1  00   ®  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of 
table  potatoes,  mostly  Burbank  Seedlings, 
and  the  market  was  devoid  of  firmness, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select, 
there  being  little  competitive  bidding  be- 
tween buyers  on  the  general  run  of  offer- 
ings. New  potatoes,  mostly  volunteers, 
were  in  only  moderate  receipt.  Seed  po- 
tatoes of  the  early  varieties  brought  in  a 
limited  way  rather  stiff  figures.  Sweets 
were  in  too  light  receipt  to  be  quotable. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   90  ®  I  15 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks  . .     90  ®  1  15 

Early  Rose,  fl  ctl   1  40  ®  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  fl  ctl   I  00  ®  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  ®  1  80 

NewPotatoes.fi  ft   2  ®  8 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  Apples,  the  only  decid- 
uous fruit  now  offering,  is  fairly  well 
stocked,  mainly  with  common  to  medium 
qualities,  and  prices  remain  at  much  the 
same  range  as  for  some  weeks  past,  with 
demand  only  moderate.  Choice  to  select 
are  in  limited  supply,  most  holdings  of 
this  description  being  in  cold  storage,  for 
which  materially  higher  prices  are  asked 
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than  are  warranted  as  wholesale  quota- 
tions on  offerings  from  first  hands.  A  few 
Strawberries  arrived,  but  they  were  in 
generally  poor  condition,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather;  sales  were  made  at  37^c  per 
basket.  That  there  will  be  increased  re- 
ceipts and  improved  qualities  of  this  fruit 
in  a  week  or  so  is  confidently  expected. 
Early  consignments  of  choice  will  likely 
bring  good  prices. 

Apples,  fancy,     4-tier  box  9  1  75  @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-fb  box  1  00  @  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-fb  box     50  @  75 

Dried  FrultB. 

Stocks  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and 
in  the  deciduous  fruit  line  Prunes  are  the 
only  kind  at  present  in  sufficient  supply  to 
admit  of  noteworthy  wholesale  opera- 
tions. Market  for  Apricots,  Apples  and 
Peaches  is  firm,  with  sales  in  a  jobbing 
way  at  fractionally  higher  figures  than 
have  been  lately  prevailing.  There  is 
every  probability  that  all  merchantable 
stock  of  above  varieties  will  be  out  of  the 
way  before  the  summer  season  sets  in. 
There  are  virtually  no  Pears,  only  small 
lots  of  Nectarines,  and  offerings  of  Pit- 
ted Plums  are  light,  including  very  few  of 
high  grade.  There  are  some  common 
Figs  dragging  at  rather  low  prices,  but 
the  market  is  not  burdened  with  choice 
stock.  Quotable  values  for  Prunes  are 
without  improvement.  Some  Oregons 
are  quoted  at  l@l^c.  for  the  4  sizes,  and 
are  dearer  at  these  figures  than  choice 
Santa  Claras  at  3c,  as  the  Oregons  in 
question  are  in  poor  condition;  they  might 
make  fair  hog  feed  or  be  utilized  by  dis- 
tillers, but  are  hardly  fit  for  anything 
else.  The  steamer  San  Juan,  sailing  on 
19th  inst.,  carried  58,000  !r>s.  Prunes  for 
Belgium.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  sailing 
on  21st  inst.  for  Victoria,  took  about  100,- 
000  lbs.  various  kinds,  including  28,000  lbs. 
Prunes  and  17,500  lbs.  Apricots  for  Van- 
couver Island,  and  27,000  lbs.  Prunes  and 
12,500  lbs.  Peaches  for  Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   *M@  4*4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi)  boxes.  5  @  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  (Si\2Y2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  fb   %V,®  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9V^@10 

Figs,  10-tb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  $  fb  4H@  514 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4H@  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5M@ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7V4@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4H@,  5'/2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5   ®  1% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2Y,@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2'4@2l/ic;  40-50S,  4(a>4%ic; 
60-60s,  3V,<&9%c;  60-70s,  Msffxe;  70-80s,  2%(mZ%<si 
80-90S,  2J4@2'/ic;  90-lOOs,  l%@2e;  small,  1H@1Kc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3M@  3'/s 

Apples,  quartered   3^<&j  ty, 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2\4®  3 

Figs,  Black   3   @  3% 

Raising. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  and  a  slightly 
improved  tone.  Prospects  appear  favor- 
able for  non-Association  stocks  being  soon 
exhausted,  remaining  supplies  out  of  As- 
sociation control  being  estimated  at  20  to 
25  carloads. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-fb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  tb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5'4c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  55sc 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6V£c 

(Woodland  district,  JsC  less.) 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  

Seedless  Floated  4V£c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  4!4c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  5i4c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  50s,  *  lb  4'^c,  5c,  6c.  6^c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  50s,     fb  by,c,  6c,  6Kc,  7c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  lb   7%c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  %  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  f,  ft   7'^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  ft  7l/2c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  TB  pkg  6Hc 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,     ft  V-4C 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  f  tb.7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatel,  'f,  ft.5%c 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedless  Muscatels,  $  ft   6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Although-  oranges  were  in  lighter  re- 
ceipt than  preceding  week,  the  market 
was  lacking  in  firmness,  the  weather  most 
of  the  time  being  against  the  trade. 
Many  of  the  oranges  were  of  low  grade 
and  this  helped  materially  to  depress 
values.  Auction  sales  of  Navels  over  $2 
were  exceptional  and  poor  stock  went  as 
low  as  40c  per  box.  Lemons  moved 
slowly  and  at  no  improvement  on  prices 
lately  ruling  for  this  fruit.  Purchases  of 
good  lemons  were  made  down  to  $1  per 
box  in  a  retail  way.  Market  for  Grape 
Fruit  was  quiet;  some  extra  choice 
brought  tolerably  good  figures.  Limes 
were  in  fair  supply  and  lower. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  $  box. 81  25  @2  00 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to  " 

choice   50  @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  ¥  box   80  @1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choioe. .  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexioan,  ft  box   6  00  @5  50 

Nuts. 

Almonds  now  offering  are  mostly  of 
rather  ordinary  quality  and  for  these 


there  is  not  much  inquiry.  Walnuts  are 
in  light  supply  and  for  No.  1  to  choice 
the  market  is  quite  firm.  Peanuts  on 
market  are  mostly  Japanese  product  and 
are  held  at  an  advance. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell. . .   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   ?H@  %Yt 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @  8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4i4@  6 

Wine. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  wine  market  remain  practically 
as  last  noted.  Trade  in  a  wholesale  way 
is  of  light  volume,  neither  growers  nor 
dealers  showing  disposition,  as  a  rule,  to 
crowd  business.  Dry  wines  of  1903  vint- 
age are  quotable  nominally  at  14@16c  per 
gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery.  The 
steamer  San  Juan,  sailing  on  19th  inst., 
carried  69,952  gallons  and  66  cases,  includ- 
ing 65,583  gallons  for  New  York.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  257,850  gallons,  and  for  preceding 
week  were  466,130  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   96,372 

Wheat,  ctls  103,634 

Barley,  ctls   64,350 

Oats,  ctls   2,865 

Corn,  ctls   2,643 

Rye,  ctls   130 

Beans,  sks   4,728 

Potatoes,  sks   26,306 

Onions,  sks   4, 

Hay,  tons   2,514 

Wool,  bales   373 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,149,891 
1,796,793 
4,877,099 
791,781 
124,975 
44,719 
651,836 
1,036,789 
127,014 
135,790 
36,805 
28,944 


4.710.380 
5,371,808 
4,495,123 
691,468 
106,289 
170,364 
636,721 
1,047,911 
169,442 
122,229 
39,130 
12,850 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


Flour,  H  sk   86,172 

Wheat,  ctls   78,303 

Barley,  ctls   65,775 

Oats,  ctls   360 

Corn,  ctls   287 

Beans,  sks   487 

Hay,  bales   68,010 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   3,182 

Honey,  cases   27 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,274 


2,763,360 
830,444 
3,850,477 
18,413 
15,002 
34,206 
193,585 
1,848,923 
565,708 
4,291 
89,173 


3,134,741 
4,796,011 
3,366,629 
29,787 
40,646 
36,436 
151,348 
445, 9Cf 
334.021 
3.504 
84,827 


A  WELL-CONDUCTED  ORCHARD. — Po- 

mona  Times:  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation,  addressed  the 
Pomona  Farmers'  Club  on  "A  Noted 
Orchard — That  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
Association  at  Riverside,  James  Mills 
Manager."  This  orchard  produced  900 
carloads  last  season,  for  which  paying 
prices  were  obtained.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  in  bad  condition  and  the  trees  showed 
neglect ;  now  it  is  a  model  one.  Prof. 
Cook  has  made  three  inspections  of  it  and 
the  last  time  spent  a  whole  day  and  took 
note  of  the  plowing,  which  is  done  twice 
a  year;  of  the  irrigation,  which  is  done  in 
furrows  about  12  inches  deep,  so  as  to 
leave  a  deep  soil  mulch  of  from  6  to  8 
inches;  of  the  fertilization,  an  important 
feature  of  which  is  the  growth  of  Can- 
adian peas  (though  other  legumes  are  as 
good  and  sometimes  rather  better);  of  the 
spraying,  which  is  done  with  a  2£%  distil- 
late; and  of  the  very  important  business 
of  picking  and  handling — work  that  is 
done  so  as  to  avoid  the  least  bruising,  the 
fruit  never  being  dropped  into  bags  or 
boxes,  and  not  dumped  into  other  boxes 
or  into  machines.  The  picking  and  han- 
dling are  regarded  by  the  most  successful 
orange  and  lemon  producers  as  of  first 
importance.  The  San  Dimas  Lemon  Asso- 
ciation has  its  lemons  emptied  from  the 
box  into  a  tank  of  water,  and  this  asso- 
ciation is  making  a  financial  success  right 
along. 

A  Ginseng  Garden. — Oxnard  Sun, 
March  11:  Not  quite  2  miles  northeast  of 
Oxnard,  on  land  owned  at  present  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Maulhardt,  there  will  be  put  into 
the  ground  140  pounds  of  ginseng  seed, 
consisting  of  just  about  1,000,000  seeds, 
which  cost  the  company  2J  cents  for  each 
individual  seed,  or  $2500  for  the  140 
pounds.  The  preparation  of  the  ground 
and  cultivation  of  the  plants  will  cost 
about  $2700  more  for  the  first  year,  so  that 
more  money  will  be  invested  in  this  won- 
derful farm,  not  counting  the  land  invest- 
ment, than  in  almost  anything  that  grows. 
The  workmen  are  at  present  engaged  in 
building  a  lath  shade  to  cover  two  acres 
of  ground.  A  substantial  framework  is 
first  made  6  feet  high,  to  which  laths  are 
nailed  on  both  sides  and  top  about  §  of  an 
inch  apart,  thus  giving  a  shade,  but  not 
entirely  obstructing  the  light  and  air. 
Under  this  the  ground  will  be  worked  into 
a  flower  garden  like  condition,  with  small 
irrigating  ditches  running  along  each  row 
of  plants,  and  hydrants  not  far  apart,  and 


THE  U.  S.  WINS  IN  OHIO 

At  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Convention,  January  27-29,  1904,  the 
highest  scoring  butter  was  made  from  cream  separated  by  the 
U.  S.  Separator,  and 

Won  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 

CREAMERY  SWEEPSTAKES, 
GOLD  MEDAL,  and 
$17.00  of  the  Pro  Rata  Fund. 

The  Highest-Scoring  Butter  in  the 
Farm  Dairy  Class  was  also  made 
from  cream  separated  by  the  U.  S. 
Separator,  and 

RECEIVED  GOLD  MEDAL  AND 
SPECIAL  PRIZE  OF  $5.00. 

If  you  wish  the  separator  that 
makes  the  best  and  most  butter 

BUY  THE  U.S. SEPARATOR 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

For  Western  Customers  we  trnrtsfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


the  million  seeds  sown.  Next  year,  when 
the  plants  have  obtained  a  suitable  size, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  five  times 
as  many  as  can  be  grown  on  the  two  acres 
and  enough  will  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted to  make  eight  acres  more  and 
thus  complete  the  ten-acre  farm.  Dr. 
Maulhardt  has  some  of  the  plants  and 
seed  growing  in  his  garden  in  town  now 
and  they  look  fine. 


Sheep  in  Good  Condition.— Reno 
Gazette:  Senator  Flanigan  states  that  in 
the  country  tributary  to  Reno  the  loss  of 
cattle  and  sheep  during  the  winter  will 
not  amount  to  over  2%,  which  is  simply 
the  natural  loss  by  old  age  and  disease. 
The  season  has  proven  the  best  for  stock- 
men in  the  history  of  the  industry  in  Ne- 
vada. The  sheep  on  the  northern  ranges 
are  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they 
came  out  of  the  mountains  last  fall,  thus 
insuring  not  only  a  huge  clip  of  wool,  but 
a  fine  lambing.  Now  that  the  feed  has 
started,  the  intermittent  rains  are  proving 
the  greatest  benefit.  The  prospects  for 
shipping  lambs  and  fat  muttons  is  the 
best  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  people  who  are  al- 
ways well  shaven,  but  always  have  sore  faces.  In 
most  cases  the  cause  is  in  the  soap  used.  Poor 
shaving  soap,  common  toilet  and  even  ordinary 
laundry  soaps  are  used.  Nothing  but  sore  faces 
are  to  be  expected.  The  practice  is  dangerous. 
When  the  very  best  shaving  soaps,  such  as 
Williams',  are  to  be  had  for  so  little  money,  there 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  using  unfit  articles.  If 
such  people  would  send  for  the  free  sample  of 
Williams'  soap  mentioned  in  the  advertisement 
elsewhere,  they  would  never  go  back  to  common 
soaps. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  of  Fairfield,  la., 
make  a  specialty  of  hay  tools— hay  carriers,  slings, 
wood  and  steel  tracks,  forks,  pulleys,  hangers,  at- 
tachments, etc.  A  neat  catalogue  issued  by  the 
company  describes  and  illustrates  all  in  detail, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 
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The  Coming 
Unloader! 

LoudeiTHay  Sling 

The  easiest  and  speediest  means  of  unloading 
hay,  bound  grains,  forage  crops.   Can  Be 
Used  With  Any  Hay  Carrier.  Raises 

Half  a  Wagon  Load 

where  there  is  barn  mom  to  handle  it.  Cleans 
the  rack  and  deposits  flat  in  the  mow  as  it  was 
on  wagon.  Beat  Line  Hay  Tools  In  the  World 
for  field,  Btack  and  barn.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay 
Forks,  Steel  Tracks  and  Switches,  Hay  Rack 
Fixtures,  Feed  and  1  Itter  Carriers,  etc.  Our  | 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  are  the  best  on 
Earth.  Ask  lor  complete  catalog  ot  Hay  Tools, 
Appliances  and  Hardware  Specialties.  It  [ 
Mailed  Free  for  the  Asking. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
66  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties, 
implements,  machinery,  mill  supplies, nursery 
stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Pine  catalogue, 
liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Act  Quick! 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Blnohamton,  N.  Y. 
208  Central  Street. 


No  Smoke  Honee.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Olret  dellcloai  fliTor. 
Ohenper.cleener  than  old  waj.   Seed  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kramer  Sc  lira.,  Allltan,  Pa. 


\\  penetrates) 
preserves,  [ 
prevents] 
decay. 
Used  all 
over  the  | 
world. 

^5ooklet  free.V  £i 


The  Paraffine  Paint  Co 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angelei,  Portland, Seattle,  Denver 
2b 


G 


Glenn  County, 


J 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


k.DEWEY.STR0NG&C0.j 
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Turtle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  Inme- 
ness,  curbs,  sjilints,  con- 
tracted card,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper,  founder,  pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
kguaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTll'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 

bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  luO-page 
book,   Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mais. 

48T  0*Farrell  St.,  Sun  FrancWeo,  Cal 
K#warv  i.f  so-called  Elixirs— nonr  iremilnr  t>ut  Turtle's 
A\uid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


The  Panama  Canal. 


At  a  complimentary  banquet  tendered 
in  this  city  to  Mr.  C  E.  Grunsky,  the 
California  representative  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission,  Mr.  GrunsLy 
made  the  following  statements  about 
the  canal: 

The  idea  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  ocean  at  Panama  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  men  ever  since  the  first 
white  man  crossed  the  isthmus.  Ex- 
aminations and  surveys  were  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
nearly  400  years  ago,  and  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  carrying  out  this 
great  work  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved one  by  one,  until  at  last  the 
people  of  this  great  nation  are  in  con- 
trol and  with  the  means  at  hand  to 
carry  the  work  to  successful  comple- 
tion. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  canal 
construction  have,  until  recent  years, 
been  less  of  a  character  involving  en- 
gineering skill  than  such  as  involves 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  After 
all  of  the  failures  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  a  project  has  been  reported 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Walker 
commission,  whose  report  is  the  basis 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  of 
the  French  company,  and  this  commis- 
sion's plans  of  a  canal  best  represent 
the  work  as  it  will  probably  be  carried 
out. 

Although  the  advantage  of  a  sea-level 
connection  between  the  oceans  was 
recognized,  the  disadvantages,  among 
others,  of  increased  time  of  construc- 
tion and  increased  cost  of  such  a  project 
led  the  commission  to  plan  the  canal 
with  a  summit  level  about  !>0  feet  above 
the  ocean.  The  canal  is  to  be  made  35 
feet  deep.  It  is  to  have  a  bed  width  of 
150  feet.  It  will  be  4i>  miles  long,  from 
the  6-fathom  line  on  the  Atlantic  side 
to  the  6-fathom  line  on  the  bay  at  Pan- 
ama. The  maximum  depth  of  cutting 
where  the  canal  crosses  the  continental 
divide  will  be  266  feet.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  the  amount  of  dredg- 
ing and  earth  work  will  be  about  42,- 
000,000  cubic  yaids,  and  54,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  hard  and  soft  rock  will 
have  to  be  moved,  of  which  amount 
about  5,000,000  cubic  yards  lie  under 
water.  Nearly  cubic  4,000,000  yards  of 
concrete  will  be  required  and  upward  of 
65,000,000  pounds  of  iron  and  steel  will, 
it  is  estimated,  be  needed  for  the  vari- 
ous structures  on  the  line  of  the  canal. 

Prom  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
the  canal  will  extend  inland  on  low 
ground,  closely  following  the  Chagres 
river  for  a  distance  of  17  miles.  The 
canal  is  there  to  be  closed  by  a  dam  and 
its  water  surface  raised,  and  the  lake 
formed  by  the  dam  will  be  used  as  a 
canal  section  for  a  distance  of  about  14 
miles.  The  next  8  miles  will  be  in  the 
great  Culebra  cut.    The  remainder  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sa I e>  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

«- WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
wm.  Dilger,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  8.  A 


the  canal,  about  10  miles  in  length,  will 
be  on  low  ground,  adjacent  to  the  bay 
of  Panama. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
work  already  done  on  the  canal  ap- 
proximates $40,000,000.  This  estimate 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
payment  to  the  French  company.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  canal 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Canal 
Commission  is  $144,000,000.  It  is 
thought  that  eight  to  ten  years  should 
be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  That  this  is  a  work  of  stupen- 
dous magnitude  becomes  apparent 
wheu  it  is  compared  with  such  other 
great  works  as  the  Suez  canal,  opened 
in  1869,  which,  with  its  length  of  72 
miles,  cost  about  $60,000,000;  and  with 
the  Manchester  canal,  35*  miles  long, 
which  cost  about  $75,000,000.  The  last 
Canal  Commission  assumes  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  canal  will  approximate  $2,000,000. 
It  is  thought  that  under  the  opening  of 
the  canal  to  traffic  a  tonnage  of  about 
5,000,000  per  year  will  pass  through  it 
and  that  this  amount  will  be  doubled 
within  ten  years. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle.  , 

Okdek  Through  Youk  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    $1    a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  K.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Pb.  G., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


WIRE 

 FOR  

Berries,  Grapes  or  Fence 

At  2c  per  pound.    No.  14  gauge. 

Weighs  about  1|  pounds  per  100  feet. 

This  is  galvanized  wire  that  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  or  it  would  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  our  price.  No  quantity  under  100  pounds 
supplied.  Remit  for  amount  wanted  and  get  quick 
shipment. 

;lee  chamberlain  &  co. 


106  NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PAGE  HOG  FENCES 

hold  the  wliolo  litter  BKCAUSE  they  are  wove* 
closer  at  tha  bottom.    Write  for  descriptions. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Michigan. 


T-»  CR 


MASOrfJ  aitCATt 


lEAn  Of-  PCRF.ECTION 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  ^IRON  WORKS 

\9  TRtMONT  ST.  S».N  fRAMCUfr 


LAWN  FENCE 

onin'nl  designs,  strung  ami 


designs, 
beautifully  built.    Ask  for  our 
Special  FRtb.  Catalog  which 
will  save  you  money. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Waukogan,  III. 
Holly,  Mich.      Cleveland.  U. 


.DEWEY.STRONG&CCLd 


<*    * PATENTS^  I 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.^ 


Choice  Fruit 

and  more  of  it  is  the  aim 
of  every  orange  grower. 

Nitrate 
of  Soda. 


(The  Standard  Ammonia!©' 

as  a  Top  Dressing  in  the 
orange  grove  will  bi  ing  young 
trees  into  hearing  a  year  ear- 
lier and  put  them  into  con- 
dition to  yield  larger  crops  o! 
perfect  oranges. 
My  Bulletin  on  Orange  Grow- 
ing contain**  the  besi  in  form  a- 
t inn   obtainable  from  actual 
Experiment  Station  trials.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  horti- 
culturisi.  It  is  free.  Send 
your  name  and  address 
on  Post  card. 
William  8.  Myers.  Director 
12  John  St..  New  York 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  In  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCH ARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Diraas,  Gal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


THE  "BOSS*' 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples,  f 
PRICES: 

2  inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50     "  •' 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MILES  Of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY  «fe  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


f  HPAD  D  ATP  ^  California.  Washington, 
C-l  ICrtr  K.r\  I  UJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  825  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  838  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


CARPETS 


E3  V     /V\  AIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 
SUNSET    HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoriiijj    and  Stun 
anchored,    Something  ML 
1'ullan  ordinary  stump  In  U 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  Bet- 
ting. Different 
rtxBfl    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Go,  853  Ninth  St..  Monmouth,  111, 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-live  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

F'or  tlfty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also'one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple Interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  tine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  Hower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-tlve  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
tlfty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ev»-r  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs.  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irr:_.mrig. 
harvesting  therrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry,  rooted 
tips,  each  5  cents;  should  be  planted  March-April. 

Mallnda  Strawberry,  lc  plant  any  time;  all 
pure  bred;  choice. 

BULBS. 

"Paper  White"  Narcissus  and  Prlnceps  Daffo- 
dils, a  full  blooming  size,  50  cents  per  dor.;  *2  per 
100;  second  size,  25c  or  II;  postage  paid  on  orders  of 
100.  CARMAN  BROS.,  Eoolat,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1D04. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 


fl 


I 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Prop. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Grower  of  the  Leading:  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees* 

No  Irrigation, 
Free  from  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 

Specialty:    Apricots  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  Lists. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited  Before  Purchasing. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


California 
Nursery  Co. 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

[NORTHERN  GROWN! 

PULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free! 

REGISTERED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON 

ROCKY  FORI)  CANTALOUl'E  SEEDS. 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  tb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


NiLES,  CAL. 


We  have  all  you  want  for  your  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, Street,  Roadside  and  Garden. 

March  is  the  month  to  plant 

SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS, 

ORANGES,    LEMONS,    FIGS    AND  OLIVES. 

Coniferous  and  Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens, 

EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES  ACACIA, 

TWENTY-THREE  EUCALYPTUS. 

A  Large  Assortment  to  select  from. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


10*000 Plants  for  16c 

More  gardens  and  farms  are  planted  to 
Salzer's  Seeds  than  any  other  in 
America.   There  is  reason  for  this.  _ 
We  own  and  operate  over  6000  aeres  for^ 
the  production  of  our  warranted  seeds. 
In  order  to  induce  you  to  try  them,  we 
make  you  the  following  unpre-/ 
cedented  offer:  r 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid 

1000  Earl;,  Medium  nnd  lale  Cabbages,  , 
2000  Delicious,  Carrots, 
2000  ManchingCelerj, 
2000  Klrh  Null;  Lettuce, 
1000  Splendid  Onions, 
1000  Itare  Luscious  Radishes, 
11)00  (llorlouslj  Brilliant  Flowers 

Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi- 
cient seed  to  grow  10,000  plants,  fur- 
nishing bushels  ofbrilllunt  Boners 
and  lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta- 
bles, t,,  get  her  with  our  great  catalog, 
telling  nil  about  Flowers,  Hoses, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for  16c  in 
stamps  and  this  notice.  Mam- 
moth 140-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 
F,         La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
O.anges,  Oiivcs,  Palms,  Ro>ts,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


<&QA.n  FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testingall  notable 
varieties  of  watermelons,  we  now  recommend  especially, 
^TenderBneet"  for  home  use  and  *' fcnieraltr*  for  both 
home  and  market.  W  e  think  t  hey  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Seeds  10^  a  paper  in  silver.  24  000  papers.  The  pm  chaser 
who  grows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  wil  I  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seeds  of  i  hat 
variety.  Caution:  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  little  paper, 
and  write  your  name  and  P.  (>.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


OrangeTree  Planting 


placer  County  Improved 
I     Washington  Navels  for  Orchard  Planting 
I  Apply  J-  Parker  Whitney 

»  Rocklin,  Cal. 

V.  ■ 


TREES! 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal, 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWRERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.   VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBREE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  S^SEM 

yearsold.)  THE  G.M.BACON  PECAN  CO..  I  Inc.  jDewitt,  Ga. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE. 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419*421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


€£1119/  •'  Sim* 


THE  FIRST 
COST  OF  A  TREE 
IS  A  MINOR 
MATTER. 


TREES  AND  VINES 

OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR  SALE. 

Our  stock  of  all  varieties  is  large,  thrifty  and  very  uniform. 
We  exercise  great  care,  not  only  in  growing  but  in  handling 
our  trees  in  the  nursery,  salesyard  and  packing  house,  which 
insures  planters  the  best  stock.    TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Large  Illustrated  General  Nursery  Catalogue  Mailed  for  5c  Postage. 


series,  i 


BOX  18. 


(PAID-UP   CAPITAL,  $200,000.00.) 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GROWERS  SHOULD  PLANT 


CALIMYRNA 


FIG 
TREES 


Because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  commer- 
cial success.  Because  this  is  the  only  fig  that  is  tit  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  truth  about  this  great  fig  in- 
dustry can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Smyrna  Fig 
at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding;  87  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Mr.  Roeding  has  the 
only  bearing  Calimyrua  fig  orchard  in  the  U.  S.  Sample 
box  of  dried  figs  (the  product  of  this  orchard)  can  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  20c  postage. 


BE  SURE 
SEAL  SHOWN 
HERE  IS  ON 
YOUR  TREES. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    CanDicg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F»rlce>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

i       The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  Bud 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  rtne  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 


F.  H. 

BOX  1032. 


DISBROW 


NURSERIES, 

PASADENA, 


CAL. 


Established  I  884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  the  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.    Prices  on  Application. 
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Bovine  Aristocrats  at  World's  Fair. 


To  the  Editor:  —  Cattle  selected 
from  the  finest  herds  in  the  world  will 
lock  horns  in  competition  for  rich  prizes 
in  the  greatest  cattle  show  ever  given 
since  history  began  to  record  the 
achievements  of  mankind.  The  little 
Isle  of  Jersey  will  send  its  rich  milk- 
giving  cows;  the  beautiful  Brown  Swiss 
cattle,  with  seal-like  coats  of  Nature's 
deft  work,  will  come  from  the  snow-clad 
Alps;  the  little  Red  Devons  will  mingle 
with  the  Shorthorns,  and  through  the 
show  ring  will  walk  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  Hereford,  Aberdeen- Angus,  Gal- 
loway, Red  Polled,  Polled-Durham. 
Holstein-Friesian,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey, 
Dutch  Belted,  French  Canadian,  Nor- 
man, Simmenthal,  Sussex  and  High- 
land, and  even  down  to  the  peculiar 
Catalo — a  cross  of  the  wild  buffalo  of 
the  plains  and  the  domesticated  cattle. 
These  picked  specimens,  as  bovine  aris- 
tocrats, from  the  various  quarters  of 
the  globe,  will  be  seen  in  the  live-stock 
department  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Chief  F. 
D.  Coburn,  of  this  department  of  the 
World's  Fair  of  1904,  the  most  complete 
classification  for  cattle  ever  devised 
has  been  made,  as  it  comprises  in  mag- 
nitude and  scope  all  breeds  that  have 
standing  as  pure  breeds.  Heretofore 
cattle  shows  have  only  dealt  with  the 
more  prominent  breeds.  Now  all  pure- 
bred cattle  will  be  placed  in  competi- 
tion, but  none  of  uncertain  breeding 
will  be  admitted.  In  fact,  the  practi- 
cal breeding  side  will  be  prominent  all 
the  way  through,  thus  showing  the 
marked  improvement  over  scrub  stock. 
It  will  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  breeds 
and  especially  the  farmer,  and  the  new 
standards  set  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  will  have  an  incalcula- 
ble benefit  on  the  breeding  industry  of 
the  entire  country.  This  cattle  compe- 
tition will  be  strikingly  important  for 
this  portion  of  the  West,  as  St.  Louis 
is  the  geographical  center  of  the  great- 
est improved-stock-producing  area  in 
the  world.  All  recorded  stock  will  be 
represented  in  the  breeding  rings. 

Cattle  will  be  second  in  importance 
in  the  most  magnificent  live  stock  ex- 
hibit ever  given  at  a  universal  exposi- 
tion. Over  thirty-five  acres,  lying 
south  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Palaces,  and  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  grounds,  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  live  stock.  Every  facility 
will  be  provided  for  the  comfort  and 
exhibition  of  the  entries  and  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  visit- 
ors interested  in  the  recent  progress 
of  animal  husbandry. 

The  managerial  authorities  of  the 
World's  Fair  of  1904  have  duly  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  live  stock 
industry  by  appropriating  $250,000  for 
prizes  to  be  distributed  to  the  compet- 
ing stockmen  of  the  world.  This  vast 
sum  for  generous  prizes  makes  possible 
a  classification  more  far-reaching  than 
was  ever  attempted  before.  The  near- 
est approach  was  at  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition in  189H,  when  live  stock  prizes 
amounted  to  $142,500.  Every  branch 
of  animal  industry  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, from  the  proud  stallion  and 
the  kingly  bull  down  to  the  proud  game 
cock  and  vain  little  bantam. 

All  modern  up-to-date  buildings 
necessary  for  this  grand  live  stock  dis- 
play will  be  provided,  and  the  care  of 
the  stock  here  will  be  a  feature  in  it- 
self. There  are  forty-five  buildings, 
including  thirty-three  barns,  to  accom- 
modate 80  to  100  horses  or  cattle  each; 
four  dairy  barns  of  octagonal  shape 
and  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  silos  and 
feed  barns.  The  largest  building  of  this 
exhibit  is  the  amphitheater  for  the  ring 
shows,  the  dimensions  being  .  00  feet  in 
length  by  250  in  width.  Here  will  be 
the  largest  show  ring  ever  constructed 
for  an  exposition.  The  Live  Stock  Con- 
gress Hall,  200  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2500, 
contains  a  sale  ring,  and  also  an  abat- 
toir laboratory  for  the  work  of  the 


Government  experimental  stations. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  this  hall, 
treating  on  all  branches  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  meetings  held  for  various 
live  stock  interests. 

Over  100  organizations  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  dogs  and  cats  will  be  represented 
in  the  live  stock  show.  A  majority  of 
these  associations  offer  special  prizes 
at  the  World's  Fair,  in  order  to  encour- 
age their  respective  patrons. 

The  finest  picked  specimens  from  each 
pure  breed  known  in  the  world  will  be 
exhibited.  Great  Britain  will  be  ably 
represented,  for  that  country,  in  fact, 
is  the  home  of  the  progenitors  of  all 
kinds  of  the  finest  live  stock,  English 
royalty  having  taken  great  pride  in 
animal  husbandry  since  time  imme- 
morial. 

The  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
prizes  in  the  live  stock  department  has 
been  apportioned  as  follows:  Horses, 
$93,640  ;  cattle,  $64,370  ;  sheep,  $41,- 
758 ;  swine,  $30,926  ;  poultry,  pigeons 
and  cats,  $16,625;  dogs,  $7,500.  A 
contingent  fund  will  increase  the  amount 
to  $260,000.  In  addition,  the  various 
breeders'  associations  will  give  prizes 
in  liberal  sums. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Meeting  of  Vine  Growers. 

To  the  Editor: — A  small  number  of 
men  who  make  their  living  by  the  cul- 
ture of  their  vineyards  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  after  comparing  views, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  grape 
growers  of  this  State  ought  to  make 
some  effort  to  help  themselves  by  means 
of  some  kind  of  organized  effort. 

The  dangers  that  confront  us,  if  not 
alarming,  are  very  serious.  The  phyl- 
loxera we  are  holding  in  check  by 
means  of  resistant  roots,  but  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn  about  the  adaptation 
of  different  kinds  of  resistant  roots  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  about 
the  affinity  of  different  vinifera  cut- 
tings when  grafted  upon  resistant 
roots. 

We  are  menaced  by  a  still  greater 
danger  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Ana- 
heim" or  "California  vine  disease," 
which  has  already  destroyed  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  vines,  and  is 
slowly  making  its  way  into  vineyards 
which  the  phylloxera  had  spared.  The 
disease  has  thus  far  baffled  the  investi- 
gations of  scientific  observers  and  of 
practical  workers. 

The  viticultural  department  is  doing 
all  it  can  with  limited  means,  and  still 
more  limited  staff,  to  aid  us  now,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past;  but  the  State 
University  itself  needs  behind  it  the 
power  of  a  large,  organized  body  of  the 
men  most  directly  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  vine.  Is  it  the 
part  of  wise  men  to  sit  down  in  our 
vineyards  and  cry  aloud  for  State  aid 
or  Federal  Government  experts  while 
we  make  no  concerted  effort  to  help 
ourselves  ?  These  are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls.  Let  us  show  that  we 
can  fight  in  self-preservation. 

One  annual  meeting  of  two  days  will 
enable  us  to  establish  committees  of 
correspondence  and  committees  to  urge 
county  boards  of  supervisors  to  lend  a 
hand  in  securing  and  paying  for  expert 
work.  At  the  annual  meeting  members 
can  exchange  views  in  an  informal  man- 
ner and  give  one  another  the  benefit  of 
their  practical  experiments.  An  organ- 
ization like  this  might  be  known  as  the 
"State  Viticultural  Club,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement  and  mu- 
tual aid. 

If  you  are  a  man  in  earnest,  we  hope 
you  will  respond  to  this  call  by  being 
promptly  on  hand  at  the  first  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
31  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Friday 


Nothing  Excels  this  Simple  Remedy 
To  Cure     /GFphL     To  Relieve 

Coughs,      gjftgl  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat.  Bronchitis. 

Sold  In  Boxes  only.  j(S  /  /?  *S 
Avoid  Imitations.       jTcrt*.  <Q  4&£>m,<^v 


and  Saturday,  March  25th  and  26th, 
10  A.  M.  and  1 :30  p.  si. 

John  Swett,  Martinez. 

Frank  T.  Swett,  Martinez. 

Noah  G.  Rogers,  Los  Gatos. 

G.  M.  Westcott,  Concord. 

Burton  A.  Towne,  Lodi. 

John  Markley,  Geyserville. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of — 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiller  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  5  5-5  7.5  9-6  I  First  St.,  San  Frtncitco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 


MKYKR,  WILSON  &  CO..   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  resu<  t  we  are  able  to  gl  ve  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc 
Cfrculars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DeLaval 

Cream 
^eparatorg 

YflfTD  can  be  easi|y  advanced  If  you  have  a 

IUUn  DE    LAVAL     CREAM  SEPARATOR 

ntTlurrn  Every  large  and  experienced  dairyman 
IIU  Iir  H  knows  that  the  DE  LAVAL  machine 
imv  m.  m.  stands    for   the    latest    and    best  In 

DDirCC      separator  perfection.     Insures  purity 
lIxltLj     °f  product.      Saves  time,   labor  and 
money. 

INCREASES  THE  VALUE  OF  EVERY  COW. 

ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN  HOME  DAIRYING. 
Write  for  new  catalogue.    Tells  all  about  twentieth 
century   dairying,   and   our   complete   stock   of  Dairy 
Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

DE    LAVAL    DAIRY   SUPPLY  COMPANY. 
9  and  11  Drumm  St.,  65  Front  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland.  Ore 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


March  26,  1904. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs — Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL  STEINS  &  DURHAM  S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.   Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SON S,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfield,  Antioch,  Cal. 


READ  my  advertisement  on  this  page. 
Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


Willis  S. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Our  famous  laying  and 
show  strain,  $2  for  12  eggs:  average  fertility 
guaranteed;  express  paid  on  two  settings  to  one 
address.   Carman  Bros  ,  Eccles,  Cal. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Farmers'  fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wy  andottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
MiPorc">s  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  tine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  line  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  « 
Co.,  Dos  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  monthsold,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOllOlHiHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


F.F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKIDDMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county,  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE. 

The  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bull,  PEDRO'S  STOCKTON 
PRINCE  62184. 

Sired  by  Pedro's  Prince  Primrose  50714. 
Dam— Hallies  Best  116411. 

Calved  July  16.  1900.     Solid  dark  fawn,  black 
tongue  and  switch.    A  good  and  sure  breeder. 
For  sale  at  reasonable  price. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


AVO" DALE   1  Best  Range  Cattle  in  the  World. 
GALLOWAYS  (Best  Mountain  Cattle  in  the  World. 

Three  out  of  the  six  Grand  Champion  Prizes  in 
Feeder  classes  at  both  the  Royal  at  Kansas  City 
and  International,  Chicago,  won  by  Galloways.  A 
Galloway  won  2  yr.-old  beef  carcass  prize  at  Inter- 
national, 1903.  Avondale  herd  numbers  150  head- 
all  ages.  Eighty  head  just  imported  from  Scotland. 
Headquarters  for  the  breed  in  America.  Prices 
rieht.  All  cattle  guaranteed  as  represented.  O.  H. 
SWIG  ART,  S.  end  of  State  street,  Champaign,  111. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SMLE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

SHOO  FLY  HORN  PAINT 

makes  DEHORNING  safe  any  month, 
heals  the  wound  quickly,  keeps  all  wounds,  cuts  or 
sores  free  from  fly  infection  until  healed,  permits 
castrating  of  animals  any  time  with  safety.  Used 
on  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  no  failures.  It  will  do 
all  claimed  for  it.  Once  used  you  will  never  de- 
horn without  it.  Endorsed  by  ptominent  stockmen. 
One  quart  is  sufficient  for  100  cattle.  Sold  at  lead- 
ing Stook  Yards  and  druggists  at  $1  25  per  pint, 
$2.00  per  quart,  $3.50  per  '/2  gallon,  $5.00  per  gallo-. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it,  send  order  to  the 
manufacturer, 

H.  B.  READ,  On ALLAL.A,  Neb. 
Write  him  for  descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials. 


FIFTY  HEAD 


Standard  Bred  BARRED  ROCKS. 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  14.     Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
The  favorite  fowl  for  utility  and  fancy. 
F.  FISHER,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE.  " 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLU/Wfl,  CAL, 


at  Reason- 
able Prices. 

To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Book.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

YA/m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  DoradoOilU/orks 

308  California  8t.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-OF- 


PURE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


/\X  AUCTION. 

Twenty-four  Bulls,  coming  two  years;  twenty-six 
Heifers,  two  and  three  years  old  (Heifers  bred  to  imp. 
Master  Walton,  159,856). 

Property  of  Walnut  Grove  Herd  Shorthorns,  Brookfleld, 
Mo.;  Sam  J.  Maddox,  Prop. 

Sale  takes  place  at  11  A.  M., 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  16th,  1904, 

At  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers,  1732  Mar- 
ket street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  catalogues. 


(trade  mark  registered) 


Oakland    Poultry  Yards, 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  31, 


BOX  2602, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


All  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.       Established  1868.      We  Guarantee  \  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Sell. 
We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 


ARE  NOTED  FOR  THEIR  LAYING  QUALITIES  AS  WELL  AS 
THEIR  MARKINGS. 

EGGS: 

General  flock,  50— $3;  100— $5. 
Breeding  pens,  15— «3;  50— $6;  100—810. 

WHITE  MINORCAS  —  The 

Peer  of  White  Leghorns. 

My  flock  contains  several  prize  win- 
ners. 

Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  88—50;  $15—100. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

I  have  won  nine  prizes  the  last  two 

years. 
Eggsc$1.25— 11;  $8—100. 

STOCK  A  MATTER  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLIS  S.  ROSE,  Antioch,  Cal,    Box  R. 

OAKLAWIN  FY\R7V\ 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national. Chicago,  1903,  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
tour  mares.  A 1  though  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 

DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN,  WAYNE1i?luNOp.AsCE 


PROFITABLE  "PEEPERS" 

Welcome  sounds — the  first  faint  "peeps"  from  cracking  shells 
beard  coming  from  the  evenly  heated   egg   chamber  of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

Those  sounds  mean  profit.  A  Sure  Hatch  starts  chicks  In  life 
with  strong  lungs  and  solid  bodies.    Reasons  in  free  catalog  E-16 

Seattle  Produce  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Atfents.  Eugene,  Ore 

Sun  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Makers,  Clijr  Confer,  Nebraska. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


lWIANUFACTURED  B" 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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VEHICLES 


CATALOGUE  J, 

SHOWING  1904  STYLES, 
NOW  RE/\DV.] 
SEND  FOR  ONE. 


ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


EASY  RIDERS, 
QUICK  SELLERS. 


The  Velie 

\A/roL4ght  Line. 

SOLD  BY  SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 
cines  made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 


than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 
cause theyjiflford  greater  protection. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  A  thrax  Vaccine.  AND 
NONE  OK  THKSK  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  Is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulake,  Cai...  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  1  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

Prom  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  there  are  to  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT. 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  AD0RESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purposr 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  device* 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  Is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  S4%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


UtBT    PRUNE  DEP. 

POWDERED  »K\  OAVMTIO  SODA. 

PUB1  POTASH. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


A  Fine  French  Coach  Horse. 


The  spirited  picture  on  this  page 
does  justice  to  the  animal  which  it  rep- 
resents, and  he  is  a  prize-winning 
French  coach  stallion  of  Oaklawn  Farm 
.  at  Wayne,  Du  Page  county,  111.  We 
recently  alluded  to  this  famous  breed- 
ing establishment  and  its  relation  to 
equine  progress  along  draft  and  road- 
ster lines  in  California,  and  we  need  but 
cite  this  animal  as  an  illustration  of 
what  Oaklawn  Farm  has  in  French 
coach  blood.  In  fact,  Dunham,  Fletcher 
&  Coleman,  the  present  owners  of  the 
establishment,  are  rich  in  this  breed, 
largely  imported  and  home-bred  from 
the  loins  of  matchless  old  Perfection, 
champion  coach  stallion  of  two  con- 
tinents and  held  to  be  the  greatest  sire 
of  coach  excellence  ever  known. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  French 
coach  horse  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion:    "The   very   perfectly  propor- 
tioned horse,  about  sixteen  hands  high 
or  a  little  more,  weighing  about  1300 
pounds,  with  a  long  neck,  carrying  an 
intelligent  head  gracefully,  with  sloping 
shoulders,  straight  back,  round  ribbed, 
close  coupled  and  with  long  quarters, 
standing  on  perfect  feet  and  legs,  with 
bone  and  muscle  like  a  Thoroughbred, 
is  the  ideal  coach  horse  standing  still. 
He  is  handsome;  he  is  superb.  With 
his  easy,  graceful  motion  and  his  grand 
and  lofty  action  he  is  admired  by  all, 
and  captivates  those  who  have  a  natural  instinct  for 
the  noble  beast.    It  is  unfortunate  that  there  have 
not  been  more  of  these  horses  imported  to  America." 
These  points  are  well  presented  in  the  adjacent  por- 
trait of  the  stallion  Roy. 


French  Coach  Stallion  Roy,  Owned  by  Dunham,  Fletcher  &  Coleman,  Wayne,  111. 


The  Crockett  Sugar  Factory. 


The  picture  on  this  page  closes  the  present  series 
of  California  beet-sugar  factories.  The  establish- 
ment is  the  one  which  probably  the  greatest  number 


of  our  readers  have  actually  seen,  because  it  is  so 
prominently  located  on  Carquinez  straits,  and  is 
passed  by  all  the  trains  going  into  the  interior  by 
way  of  Port  Costa.  The  main  building  was  originally 
constructed  for  a  flouring  mill  and  at  least  a  part  of 
its  sheds  was  for  grain  storage,  but  it  was  easily 
brought  into  good  shape  for  sugar  making  and  refin- 
ing by  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
As  stated  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  University  bulletin, 
the  factory  has  a  capacity  of  1200  tons  of  beets  per 
day.    The  company  devotes  the  principal  part  of  the 


Crockett  Beet-Sugar  Factory,  in  Contra  Costa  County— Capacity  1200  Tons. 


year  to  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  brought  from  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  Its  supply  of  beets  has  not  been 
drawn  from  the  immediate  locality  of  the  factory,  but 
from  lands  owned  or  leased  by  the  company  in  sev- 
eral widely  separated  regions,  viz.,  San  Joaquin,  So- 
lano, Sonoma  and  Contra  Costa  counties.  The  fac- 
tory was  built  in  1897,  but  had  nothing  like  a  fair 
field  for  securing  normal  results  until  1901.  While 
in  1901  the  conditions  were  somewhat  adverse  to  the 
highest  crop  production,  the  poor  general  showing 
in  that  year  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
selection  of  land  at  the  outset  which 
was  either  poorly  adapted  or  entirely 
unadapted  to  the  crop.  Much  of  this 
was  replaced  by  better  land,  and  in 
1902  the  crop  was  much  improved. 
The  experience  of  this  company  in  the 
production  of  beets  is  a  standing  ex- 
ample for  those  who  may  enter  the 
industry  later,  that  it  is  not  every 
locality  which  is  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets,  however  good 
shallow-rooting  crops  it  may  produce. 

The  56,005  tons  of  beets  cut  in  1901 
were  produced  on  6000  acres  of  land, 
thus  giving  an  average  yield  of  9.3  tons 
per  acre,  with  an  average  sugar  con- 
tent of  17.2  and  a  purity  coefficient  of 
82.5,  which  brought  an  average  price 
of  $4.50  per  Ion,  or  a  total  of  $252,000 
paid  to  the  farmers  for  the  crop.  The 
average  returns  per  acre  were  $41.85, 
the  granulated  sugar  produced  per 
acre  2000  pounds,  one  ton  of  beets 
yielding  214  pounds  of  sugar.  In  1902 
the  results  were  not  quite  equal  to 
those  of  1901,  neither  in  quality  nor 
quantity  of  beets.  The  average  return 
from  5900  acres  was  $38.50  per  acre. 
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The  Week. 


weak,  except  strictly  fancy  fresh.  Cheese  is  un- 
changed; stocks  are  i\eavy,  and  though  there  is  some 
outward  movement  the  buyer  still  has  the  advantage, 
especially  with  old  cheese.  Eggs  are  not  so  buoyant, 
but  there  is  no  particular  change;  speculative  buy- 
ing is,  however,  slower.  The  Easter  demand  is  good. 
Most  kinds  of  poultry  are  firm,  medium  and  large 
being  in  chief  demand.  Young  geese  and  ducks  are 
doing  well,  but  turkeys  are  out  of  fashion.  Strictly 
fancy  potato*  are  held  more  firmly,  but  there  is  much 
stock  which  is  neglected  and  dragging.  Onions  are 
very  quiet  and  unchanged.  Oranges  are  in  a  little 
better  tone,  with  lighter  offerings.  Lemons  are  un- 
changed and  quiet.  Good  to  fancy  apples  are  firm. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet ;  only  prunes  and  raisins  are 
out  of  shape.  Some  small  shipments  are  being  made: 
21,500  pounds  of  prunes  by  steamer  to  New  York, 
and  6500  pounds  to  Australia,  together  with  as  much 
more  assorted  dried  fruits.  Almonds  are  barely 
steady,  walnuts  scarce  and  peanuts  steadily  held  at 
last  advance — much  Japanese  stock  being  in  the 
market.  Hops  are  very  quiet.  Not  much  is  doing  in 
honey,  and  prices  are  unchanged  ;  beeswax  is  in  good 
demand.  There  is  some  wool  buying  for  Eastern 
account  in  the  San  Joaquin,  but  nothing  is  doing  here. 


The  rainfall  is  now  being  measured  by  feet  rather 
than  inches.  We  have  three  letters  by  the  last  mail 
asking  what  to  do  in  planting  things  where  the  rainfall 
has  already  reached  4,  5  and  6  feet  respectively  on 
the  lands  of  the  writers,  and  their  places  are  in  a  line 
from  the  Mendocino  coast  to  the  El  Dorado  foothills. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  spots  where  the  figures  could  be 
made  a  foot  or  so  larger.  It  is  not  strange  then  that 
the  interior  rivers  are  looking  up  their  records  and 
reaching  up  the  uplands  and  leaving  their  c  hallenges 
as  the  grizzlies  do  on  the  tree  trunks.  There  have 
been  considerable  losses  on  the  overflowed  lands; 
losses,  too,  on  the  bridges  and  highways.  Grass  and 
grain  on  the  adobe  show  yellow  instead  of  green  and 
some  will  suffer  from  drowning  out  and  from  the  work 
of  ground  insects,  which  can  usually  feed  at  greater 
depth  and  do  less  harm.  There  will  be  a  shortage  in 
the  asparagus  output  and  in  some  other  low  land 
products,  some  loss  also  of  trees  with  roots  in  stand- 
ing water,  etc.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  the 
generous  water  supply  will  be  great.  Top  water  and 
bottom  water  which  in  some  places  have  lost 
acquaintance  for  years  will  this  year  reunite  and 
dwell  together  for  years  to  come,  no  doubt.  Summer 
crops  can  be  put  in  later  on  low  lands,  as  they  come 
into  condition,  and  there  will  be  ample  moisture  to 
make  the  products  great.  There  ought  also  to  be 
another  benefit.  The  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
interior  waterways,  both  for  navigation  and  for  dis- 
posal of  flood  waters,  is  now  quite  keen  and  the  sub- 
ject will  come  before  the  next  Legislature  with 
sharper  emphasis  than  hitherto.  It  is  exceedingly 
important.  The  danger  from  future  floods  should  be 
insured  against  and  the  safety  of  vast  amounts  of 
land  capable  of  carrying  a  large  population  should  be 
assured.  As  we  write  the  storms  are  over  and  the 
sun  shines  again.    It  is  a  good  time  to  go  to  work. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  final  settlement  of  the  propagation  and  trial 
station  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  California  has  been  attained  by  the  selection 
of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Bidwell  estate  at  Chito. 
Various  parts  of  the  State  were  examined  and  the 
selection  of  the  Sacramento  valley  was  made  upon  the 
belief  that  a  wider  range  of  growths  would  succeed 
at  that  point.  It  was  conceded  that  propagation 
along  tenderer  semi-tropical  lines  could  proceed 
farther  in  some  thermal  location  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, but  whatever  might  be  lost  at  Chico  in  that 
direction  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  gain  in 
other  directions  of  plant  life.  Planting  will  proceed 
at  once  in  great  variety,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
ultimately  a  respectable  area  of  300  acres  will  be  in 
use.  In  this  work  the  funds  will  come  from  the  gen- 
eral government,  but  supervision  and  availability  of 
resulting  information  will  be  in  co-operation  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  California  State  Floral  Society  has  added  an- 
other to  its  long  list  of  successes  in  the  line  of  floral 
exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  The  exhibition  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Martin, 
has  been  actively  at  work  all  winter,  and  the  result 
was  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  our  leading 
amateurs  and  professional  growers,  and  a  wealth  of 
cut  flowers  and  blooming  and  foliage  plants,  which 
perhaps  were  never  surpassed  by  any  similar  display 
in  the  month  of  March  in  the  United  States.  The 
shows  during  recent  j'ears  have  been  held  in  the 
great  nave  of  the  Ferry  Building,  and  the  place  has 
proved  not  only  great  for  the  flowers,  but  great  also 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  concourses  of  people. 
Displays  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
Society  is  constantly  giving  fuller  demonstration  to 
its  right  to  bear  the  State  name.  Its  good  work 
should  draw  many  to  its  membership,  which  is  open 
all  who  love  flowers. 

Local  irrigation  celebrations  are  a  good  thing  even 
in  a  wet  year.  On  April  15th  there  will  be  a  jubila- 
over  the  irrigation  achievement  in 
San  Joaquin  county.  It  is  also 
committee  of  citizens  of  Modesto 
raising  $5400  by  subscription  to 
advent  of  water  in  the  irrigation 
ditches  of  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. The  celebration  will  be  held  April  22nd  and 
The  realization  of  the  irrigation  enterprises  of 


Spot  wheat  is  unchanged,  but  futures  have  been 
unsettled,  with  rather  a  downward  tendency  at  the 
close.  There  have  been  no  spot  charters,  but  one 
ship  has  come  in  under  charter  at  14s.  Bidding  for 
ships  for  loading  new  crop  are  made  at  22s  6d  and 
25s  is  asked  by  some,  while  others  are  out  of  the 
market.  Feed  barley  is  firm  owing  to  the  Oriental 
demand;  one  steamer  has  taken  1600  tons  barley  for 
Japan.  Oats  and  corn  are  sold  firm,  but  quiet. 
Beans  are  not  doing  much,  but  are  steadily  held. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  weak,  especially  bran,  but 
there  is  no  decline.  Hay  is  on  the  down  grade.  Beef 
is  higher,  mutton  steady  and  hogs  firm.     Butter  is 
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Stanislaus  county  is  worthy  of  celebration,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  the  more  the  people  celebrate 
the  more  they  will  have  to  celebrate  for.  Stanislaus 
is  a  grand  old  county,  but  it  is  really  only  now  being 
born  in  the  line  of  progress  and  development. 

The  Panama  canal  is  to  be  a  rapid  anair.  In  con- 
cluding his  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to-day,  Admiral 
Walker,  president  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
stated  that  actual  work  on  the  canal  would  be  begun 
after  the  commission  had  made  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks 
on  the  isthmus,  for  which  it  was  to  sail  on  March 
29th. 


Potato  Growing  in  Southern  Californi; 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  about  sixty  acres  o light 
loam  which  I  am  assured  is  first-class  potat  and, 
and  have  also  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  Can 
vou  give  me  information  as  to  the  best  me  Dd  of 
planting  and  irrigating  and  caring  for  the  rop? 
Some  growers  have  had  considerable  troubl  here 
with  blight,  and  use  some  sort  of  a  spray.  G  e  me 
direc  tions  about  the  spray  and  its  use,  also,  po6. 
sible.— Spud,  Riverside. 

There  is  so  much  detail  involved  in  answerin  your 
question  about  potato  growing  that  we  take  ;  lib- 
erty of  referring  you  to  our  book  on  "Ca  .rnia 
Vegetables,"  which  describes  quite  fully  the  no  hods 
employed  by  the  most  successful  California  g  were 
in  planting,  irrigation,  etc.  The  subject  of  bl  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  handle.  Different  varit  es  of 
potatoes  differ  considerably  in  their  liability  to  ght. 
The  spray  which  you  mention  is  the  Bordeav.  mix- 
ture, of  which  a  formula  and  the  method  of  pr  ara- 
tion  were  printed  in  the  Pacikic  Rural  P«s of 
March  12,  page  174.  If  the  blight  is  not  too  '  ere, 
it  is  usually  checked  by  this  treatment,  as  se  is  to 
be  the  case  with  those  with  whom  you  havetal  don 
the  subject.  Sometimes  spraying  is  ineffecti  and 
a  more  resistant  variety  has  to  be  chosen,  ome 
varieties  seem  to  lose  their  resistance  when  own 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  same  location,  nse- 
quently  new  and  vigorously  growing  varieti  are 
constantly  sought  for  by  potato  growers,  'sis 
strikingly  true  in  Great  Britain,  as  shown  the 
tremendous  price  paid  for  new  varieties,  asdei-  ibed 
on  page  212  of  this  issue.  It  is  also  a  recou  i  to 
which  Californians  pay  some  attention.  Th  best 
variety  to  plant  in  any  locality  as  a  main  crop  the 
one  which  has  proved  to  be  the  least  liable  to  ight 
in  the  locality,  and  that  you  can  ascertain  by  i  uiry 
and  possibly  secure  seed  of  such  varieties  fromocal 
growers.  While  such  a  seed  supply  is  chosen  I  the 
main  planting,  it  would  also  be  desirable  for  u  to 
get  small  quantities  of  new  varieties  whic  are 
offered  by  the  various  seedsmen  and  growafe  ulls 
of  each  to  test  local  adaptation,  freedom  from  1  rht. 
etc.  You  probably  could  not  get  at  any  reasi  tble 
price  sufficient  of  a  new  variety  to  make  a  rge 
planting  at  first.  The  price  would  be  prohi  ive. 
but  by  studying  the  question  and  experimentin  »a 
small  scale  with  new  varieties  you  can  undou  edly 
attain  success,  and  properly  conducted  potato  -ow- 
ing on  good  land  in  your  part  of  the  State  ou  t  to 
be  a  very  profitable  operation. 


Hungarian  Brome  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  Hungarian  brome  *ass 
been  tried  in  California,  and  with  what  rest  tl- 
Stoc  k  Range,  San  Francisco. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univsity 
has  distributed  Hungarian  brome  grass  seed  <  "ing 
the  last  twenty  years  to  a  good  many  grower  and 
their  testimony  is  that  this  grass,  although  vaible 
as  a  grower  in  the  winter  time,  is  not  drouth  - 
ing  enough  to  retain  life  in  its  roots  during  th  dry 
season  on  dry  land.  The  grass  has  achieved  a*ood 
deal  of  reputation  in  the  Middle  West,  and  it  w  un- 
doubtedly survive  considerable  drouth,  but  the  are 
other  grasses  which  are  more  enduring.  Aust  lian 
rye  grass  is  better  than  Hungarian  brome  gra  for 
most  situations  in  California  and  is,  in  fact,  the  tost 
likely  to  prove  of  perennial  character  in  our  dr  itu- 
ations,  although  there  are  soils  and  locations  >ere 
that  will  die  out  during  the  summer. 


The  Velvet  Bean. 

To  the  Editor  :— Is  the  Velvet  bean  suitat 
forage  and  green  manuring  in  the  Menlo  Pai 
trict  ? — Suburban,  Menlo  Park. 

The  Velvet  bean  is  a  plant  which  has  some  rt 
tion  for  forage  purposes  in  the  Southern  State 
apparently  grows  well  during  the  humid  suroi 
that  part  of  the  country.  Only  local  trial  will  i 
mine  whether  it  is  to  prove  of  any  value  in  your 
Park  district.  It  will  not  succeed  on  the  dry 
of  the  interior,  because  it  rebels  against  the  ci 
of  the  California  summer.  Possibly  there  m 
moisture  enough  at  Menlo  Park  to  cause  it  to 
satisfactory  growth.  It  will  not  grow  in  the  1 
time  when  moisture  is  abundant,  because  it  is  e? 
ingly  sensitive  to  frost.    For  this  reason  it  wi 
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bi  >uitable  for  a  green  fertilizer,  because  in  order  to 
b<  satisfactory  as  a  green  fertilizer  the  plant  must 
m  <e  its  growth  during  the  winter  time  when  mois- 
ti  3  is  abundant,  to  be  plowed  in  early  in  the  spring 
w  le  there  is  still  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to 
c;  se  it  to  decay.  In  the  East  they  can  grow  green 
m  lure  plants  in  the  summer,  but  we  cannot  do  so 
ai  for  this  reason  the  Velvet  bean  will  not  prove 
s;  sfactory  as  a  green  manuring  plant  in  this  State, 
e:  ept  possibly  on  irrigated  lands. 


Cranberry  Growing. 

o  the  Editor: — My  attention  has  been  called 
la  'ly  by  a  gentleman  who  is  very  enthusiastic  on  the 
sijectof  growing  cranberries  and  who  claims  that 
tl  culture  thereof  is  carried  on  at  a  very  large  scale 
in  he  East  at  large  profits.  Do  you  think  it  would 
b<  vise  for  me  to  try  this  ?  Is  our  climate  and  the 
c(  ditions  on  the  reclaimed  tule  lands  suitable  ?  Has 
tr  culture  of  cranberries  ever  been  tried  in  Califor- 
ni  on  a  large  scale,  and  was  it  a  commercial  suc- 
ces  ?  Are  there  several  kinds  of  cranberry  bushes, 
ai ,  if  so,  which  would  you  recommend  ?  How  are 
tl  y  planted,  at  what  distance  and  at  what  time  ? — 
T,e  Farmer,  Sacramento  county. 

/e  do  not  think  it  at  all  wise  for  you  to  undertake 
ci  nberry  growing,  except  in  an  experimental  way — 
tit  is,  to  get  a  few  plants,  set  them  out  and  observe 
tl  ir  behavior.  Cranberry  growing  has  never  been 
tr.'d  in  California  on  a  large  scale,  although  a  great 
may  have  tried  small-scale  experiments  with  the 
p  nts,  and  as  long  ago  as  1876  there  was  a  man 
nined  Nyland  who  grew  some  cranberries  on  Bouldin 
If-md  and  exhibited  the  plant  in  fruit  at  the 
Mchanics'  Fair  in  that  year.  Although  he  demon- 
stated  that  the  plant  would  bear  fruit,  he  probably 
al )  demonstrated  that  there  were  reasons  why  it 
wuld  not  be  desirable  to  extend  the  plantation  on  a 
cr  lmercial  scale.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  State 
w?re  cranberries  will  succeed  it  will  be  found  on  the 
rc  laimed  islands.  They  have  signally  failed  even  to 
gtiw  or  bear  fruit  in  the  upland  districts  in  various 
prts  of  the  State.  The  best  way  to  get  general 
viws  about  the  method  of  cranberry  growing,  as 
pi-sued  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
el,  is  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
V  shington,  D.  C,  asking  him  to  send  you  Farmers' 
B'letin  176,  "Cranberry  Culture."  This  will  give 
y<i  all  the  information  requisite  to  starting  an  ex- 
p  iment,  if  you  should  so  incline  to  do. 


Steaming  Olive  Oil. 

o  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  that  some  manu- 
faturers  of  olive  oil  have  a  method  of  steaming  the 
oifor  some  reason.  All  of  my  oil  is  of  the  first  grade 
ail  needs  no  steaming  or  other  process.  Can  you 
t(  me  the  object  of  steaming  and  the  method  ? — Oil 
M  ker,  Lake  county. 

Ve  never  heard  of  steaming  olive  oil.  It  is  the 
pjictice  to  use  steam  on  the  pomace  after  the  first 
n  of  oil  is  extracted,  in  order  that  the  oil  which  is 
le  in  the  pumps  may  be  more  readily  extracted  by 
tl  second  pressing.  We  can  think  of  no  purpose 
w  ch  would  be  served  by  the  use  of  steam  on  first- 
ces  oil. 

Bermuda  Grass  for  a  Dry  Plaza. 

o  the  Editor: — Your  reply  to  my  inquiry  about  a 
si  able  grass  for  our  plaza,  where  the  grass  can  not 
btiither  watered  or  mown,  was  received.  I  have 
w  tten  to  a  number  of  nurserymen  aboi  t  Bermuda 
g  ss  roots  and  they  all  speak  against  it  and  recom- 
m  id  some  mixture  of  their  own.  We  intend  to  fol- 
io your  advice  and  plant  Bermuda  grass.  A  num- 
b<  of  levees  in  the  Sacramento  country  were  cov- 
eid  with  Bermuda  grass,  but  in  repairing  the  levees 
tl  dredger  men  threw  the  mud  inside,  as  well  as 
oiside,  and  covered  all  the  grass.  Is  the  salt  grass 
sc  nuch  used  in  the  gardens  in  and  around  Sacra- 
m  lto.  and  also  in  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol,  the 
sne  as  Bermuda?  May  I  ask  you  where  we  can 
p  cure  the  Bermuda  grass? — Woman's  Club,  So- 
n<ia. 

he  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  speak  against  Ber- 
mia  grass  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradi- 
c:  e  it  when  it  has  once  gained  entrance  to  a  piece 
ol  ground,  and  this  is  usually  a  serious  objection; 
bi  no  seed  mixture  which  they  recommend  would 
ei  ure  the  conditions  which  exist  on  your  plaza,  viz., 
tl  t  a  plant  shall  take  hold  and  endure  without  water 
oi  nowing.  As  you  state,  there  are  plenty  of  places 
unnd  near  Sacramento  which  are  covered  with  Ber- 
m  la  grass.  We  believe  there  is  also  Bermuda  grass 
oi  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol.  We  can  not  be  sure  of 
Wit  they  call  "  salt  grass  "  there,  because  there  is 


another  plant  called  salt  grass  resembling  Bermuda, 
but  not  identical  with  it.  If  you  appeal  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Flint,  Sacramento,  you  will  find  him  well  acquainted 
with  Bermuda  grass,  also  very  accommodating  and 
earnest  in  the  promotion  of  such  improvement  un- 
dertakings as  your  club  has  in  hand.  It  might  also 
be  well  for  you  to  write  to  Col.  C.  C.  Royce  of  Chico, 
manager  of  the  Bidwell  estate.  At  one  time  they 
made  a  business  of  shipping  Bermuda  grass  roots  to 
fill  orders. 

Alfilarilla  as  a  Green  Manure  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  ask  information  on  the  following 
questions:  1st.  Will  alfilarilla  draw  nitrogen,  and 
would  it  be  a  good  soiling  plant  ?  I  have  not  seen  it 
growing  on  the  grazing  lands,  but  occasionally  find  it 
in  gardens,  and  where  it  is  protected  it  grows 
thriftily.  Some  growing  in  my  yard  is  15  inches  high, 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  warm  weather  the  seeds  will 
ripen.  2nd.  I  have  read  in  the  agricultural  papers 
about  nitrogen  nodules  and  their  culture.  Could  you 
inform  me  where  the  germs  are  cultured,  and  from 
which  Experiment  station  they  are  distributed  ? — 
Reader,  Eureka. 

Alfilarilla  will  not  draw  nitrogen  directly  from  the 
atmosphere,  because  it  is  not  a  leguminous  plant. 
The  legumes  are  the  only  plants  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  able  to  help  themselves  to  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen by  harboring  colonies  of  bacteria  upon  the 
roots.  Alfilarilla  is,  however,  a  verg  good  soiling  and 
forage  plant,  and  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  large 
amount  of  succulent  matter,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  when  it  is  plowed  in,  and  will  have 
an  improving  effect,  particularly  upon  heavy  soils,  by 
rendering  them  more  friable,  but  it  gains  nothing  in 
the  way  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  It  simply 
changes  into  more  available  form  such  nitrogen  as 
the  soil  already  possesses. 

Recent  accounts  in  the  newspapers  have  stated 
that  the  germs  which  are  involved  in  the  growth  of 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  are  being 
multiplied  and  distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Probably  a  com- 
munication addressed  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  would  bring  you 
satisfactory  response.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
these  germs  already  exist  in  California  soils  to  such 
an  extent  that  most  excellent  growth  of  leguminous 
plants  is  secured  without  the  necessity  of  such  intro- 
duction. 

Shooting  for  Rain. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  it  ever  been  successfully  tried 
to  bombard  the  sky  for  rain  in  dry  seasons  and  have 
the  results  paid  for  the  investment  ?  Our  community 
wishes  to  experiment,  therefore  any  information  will 
be  appreciated. — An  Old  Subscriber,  San  Diego 
county. 

The  idea  is  old,  and  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
mentation has  been  done  both  by  fakirs  and  honest 
investigators.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  the  end  justified  the  means.  In  Europe  sky 
bombarding  has  been  done  to  some  extent  to  break 
up  hail  storms,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  that  is  effective  or  not,  but  bombarding 
to  induce  rain  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  always  failed. 


Origin  of  the  Navel  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  give  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  the  origin  of  the  orange  known 
as  the  Washington  Navel. — G.  D.,  Sacramento. 

It  is  conjectural:  probably  it  originated  by  sport- 
ing or  bud-variation.  Botanically  it  is  a  monstrosity, 
though  pomologically  it  is  valuable.  It  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  a  proliferation — one  fruit  inclosing 
another.  Such  forms  of  the  orange  were  known  in 
Europe  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  or  more. 
Our  Navel  came  from  Brazil,  where  it  has  been  long 
grown,  but  whether  the  form  originated  by  sporting 
in  Brazil  or  was  taken  there  from  Europe  long  ago, 
no  one  knows.  The  citrus  family  is  a  sporty  family 
and  includes  many  freaks  and  combinations.  The 
Navel  mark  occurs  in  California  on  oranges  not 
borne  on  Navel  trees. 


Blood  Water  for  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor:— Noticed  in  last  week's  Pacific 
Rural  Press  inquiry  for  something  to  keep  rabbits 
from  eating  grape  vines.  Bloody  wate.-  will  do  it. 
Kill  two  rabbits;  cut  them  up  well,  and  soak  in  bar- 
rel of  water.  Be  careful  to  save  all  the  blood. 
Sprinkle  this  on  vine  with  watering  pot.  The 
rabbit  has  no  love  for  anything  with  blood  on  it. — W. 
J.  S.,  Napa. 


English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  wal- 
nuts that  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  as  to  quality, 
appearance,  etc.— H.  J.  K.,  Edenvale. 

We  should  call  them  medium  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, medium  hardshell  and  of  average  quality. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  March  28,  1904. 

Alkxndek  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  cool  and  cloudy  during-  most  of  the 
week,  with  frequent  rains  in  the  valleys  and  snowstorms 
in  the  mountains.  Severe  frosts  occurred  on  the  21st 
and  25th,  which  in  some  places  slightly  injured  almonds, 
apricots  and  peaches.  Great  damago  has  been  done  by 
the  incessant  rains  and  the  overflow  of  streams,  mainly 
to  grain  and  asparagus.  The  attempt  to  close  the 
broken  levees  failed,  and  work  will  not  be  resumed  until 
the  rivers  fall.  In  some  of  the  overflowed  districts  grain 
fields  are  being1  reseeded.  Grain  and  grass  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  except  in  the  overflowed  sections,  and 
prospects  continue  good  for  large  crops.  Fruit  trees  are 
in  fair  condition,  but  the  fruit  is  developing  slowly, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather.  No  work  is  being 
done  in  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  frequent  rains.  Frosts  occurred  in  some  sections, 
but  caused  no  material  injury  to  fruit.  The  continued 
rains  and  cool  weather  are  very  unfavorable  for  grain 
and  deciduous  fruits.  These  crops  are  all  in  fair  condi- 
tion, but  growth  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  The  north- 
ern section  is  most  seriously  affected,  as  the  rains  have 
been  heavier  and  more  frequent  than  in  the  south.  In 
most  of  the  southern  districts  the  rainfall  has  been 
ample  and  crop  prospects  are  reported  excellent.  With 
clear,  warm  weather  during  April  and  May  it  is  probable 
that  good  crops  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit  will  be  raised  in 
all  sections. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Warm,  cloudy  weather,  with  frequent  rains,  prevailed 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  clear,  cool  weather 
the  latter.  These  conditions  were  very  favorable  for 
all  growing  crops.  Grain  and  grass  have  made  rapid 
growth;  the  former  promises  a  good  crop,  and  the  latter 
is  plentiful.  French  prunes  are  in  bloom,  and  apricots 
and  almonds  are  making  good  growth.  Almonds  are  as 
large  as  peas,  and  promise  a  heavy  crop;  other  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  setting  well.  A  heavy  frost  occurred  on 
the  25th,  but  no  damage  is  reported.  Stock  are  re- 
ported healthy  and  improving  rapidly.  It  is  estimated 
that  75,000  acres  of  reclaimed  land  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  valley  are  now  flooded,  and  the  damage 
caused  will  be  great.  The  levees  on  Bouldin  Island  gave 
way  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  asparagus  lands  are  now  under  water  and  the  crop  a 
total  loss.  Heavy  rain  continues,  and  more  damage  will 
probably  occur  before  the  water  falls. 

Southern  California. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week  averaged  about  2  inches 
in  the  valleys  and  throughout  the  grain  districts,  and 
from  3  to  5  inches  in  the  foothill  and  mountain  districts. 
It  was  the  heaviest  rain  of  the  season  and  was  accom- 
panied by  heavy  snowfall  in  the  mountains.  Light 
frosts  occurred  after  the  rain,  but  caused  no  damage. 
Crop  prospects  are  improving  rapidly  and  the  outlook  is 
better  than  at  any  time  during  the  season.  A  good  crop 
of  hay  will  be  raised,  and  grain  will  probably  make  a 
fair  crop  in  some  sections.  Pasturage  is  good  and  cattle 
are  improving.  Orchards  and  vineyards  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  rain  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  large 
yields  of  deciduous  fruits  and  grapes.  Apricots  are  in 
full  bloom  at  Anaheim. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Good  rains  in  the  north- 
ern sections  assure  crops,  while  in  others  crops  in  fine 
condition  will  require  April  rains  to  mature.  Snow  fell 
heavily  in  the  mountains. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, March  30,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

4.30 

56  74 

49  12 

38  31 

63 

36 

Red  muff  

2  54 

28.30 

22.74 

22.22  - 

66 

34 

Sacramento  

1  51 

15.99 

15  55 

16  68 

60 

36 

San  Francisco  

1.45 

19  00 

16.78 

20  01 

60 

42 

Fresno  

.94 

6  64 

7.85 

7  51 

70 

36 

15 

2.55 

2.07 

3.33 

70 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.98 

13  85 

16.72 

18.03 

68 

36 

.21 

8.73 

13.87 

14.56 

74 

40 

San  Diego  

.79 

4.09 

9.94 

7.26 

74 

44 

.28 

0  94 

1  69 

2.78 

90 

44 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

Road  Improvement. 


Hy  Mil.  N.  Eixkhy,  Stute  Highway  Commissioner,  at  the  Elk  Grove 
Farmers'  Institute. 

Assembled  here  as  you  are  to-day  for  a  disc  ussion 
of  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  farming  inter- 
ests, certainly  speaks  for  the  high  development 
and  betterment  of  existing  conditions.  From  the 
exchange  of  the  practical  tests  and  study  of  those 
interested  in  this  work,  you  are  given  an  advantage 
which,  when  applied  under  your  personal  direction 
and  attention  with  the  force  of  personal  interest, 
reaps  substantial  and  beneficial  results.  With  the 
direct  problem  of  the  management  of  the  farm  conies 
a  closely  related  question,  involving  a  public  expendi- 
ture which,  although  not  given  your  personal  inter- 
est, is  one  that  largely  affects  your  success.  It  is 
the  highway,  the  outlet  of  your  farm. 

Not  only  you,  but  we  all  must  have  the  common 
road,  and  yet  unfortunately  it  has  not  even  received 
the  public  interest  due  so  vital  a  part  of  our  indus- 
trial development.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  for 
such  laxity  must  be  charged  up  to  us  all. 

Road  Improvement  Dracioed. — From  the  early 
history  of  this  country  to  within  a  recent  period  the 
matter  of  road  improvement  dragged  along  in  the 
same  old  rut  until  it  scarcely  had  the  distinction  of 
existing.  This  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  other 
lines  of  internal  improvement.  Being  under  local 
public  control,  however,  it  received  a  somewhat  indif- 
ferent application  of  interest  and  dwindled  almost 
from  sight,  while  the  immense  operations  of  railways 
and  waterways  occupied  the  principal  attention. 
Up  to  within  about  ten  years  ago  it  remained  in  this 
State.  Then  through  the  bicycle  craze  came  the  dis- 
covery that  we  had  roads,  and  the  disparaging  ef- 
ficiency of  them  became  manifest,  resulting  in  a 
revival  of  interest  in  their  favor.  This  interest  has 
gradually  spread  until  it  has  reached  such  a  propor- 
tion, that  if  properly  directed,  means  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  good  roads  problem.  You  and  every 
one  of  us  affected  should  give  this  question  our  eari,- 
est  support  that  this  work  may  progress  along  the 
correct  economic  standard. 

Mi  st  Re  Definite  System. — The  first  thing  in  the 
betterment  of  our  roads  must  be  the  establishment 
of  a  definite  system  devised  for  their  construction  or 
improvement  and  control.  For  an  exemplification  of 
this,  look  at  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  established  an  efficiency  incomparably  be- 
yond the  road.  They  conduct  their  affairs  on  a 
highly  organized  system,  definitely  planning  and  con- 
trolling all  its  work,  and  thereby  making  possible  a 
business  of  great  capacity  and  economic  results. 
Had  they  not  this  organization,  then  would  the  re- 
sult be  fatal  to  them.  Now,  if  this  plan  has  proven 
so  wonderfully  successful  to  one  part  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  why  cannot  the  primal  part  of  the 
system  —  the  road — receive  like  benefits  from  such 
methods  ?  Contrast  our  roads  and  note  what  system 
we  possess  in  relation  thereto.  Certainly  it  is  very 
slight  in  comparison.  At  this  juncture  reflect  and 
look  straight  at  the  question:  Can  we  not  have  good 
roads  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  them 
under  a  definite  system  controlled  by  strict  business 
and  scientific  methods  ? 

Excellent  European  Roads.  —  The  excellent 
roads  of  the  European  States  exist  by  such  a  plan, 
and  now  the  array  of  American  States  adopting  this 
idea  through  State  aid  is  rapidly  growing  in  extent. 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  New 
York  have  now  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  their  very  similar  plans,  and  by  their  certain  suc- 
cess other  States  that  have  observed  closely  the 
rapid  improvement  are  eagerly  joining  the  ranks  of 
State  aid.  Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  $6,500,- 
000  for  expenditures  in  aid  of  State  highways.  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island  and  Michigan  have  now  definitely 
adopted  this  system,  and  numerous  other  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  have  the  subject  in  contempla- 
tion. 

Uoads  |N  |-',, |  n  States.  Particular  mention  was 
made  of  the  four  States  oldest  in  point  of  experience, 
because  of  the  work  accomplished  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  also  as  showing  the  attitude  of  their 
citizens  toward  the  work  after  they  had  ample  time 
to  judge  of  its  merit.  Massachusetts  has  improved 
500  miles;  Connecticut  500  miles;  New  York  150 
miles,  and  New  Jersey  800  miles.  It  is  now  the 
settled  policy  of  these  States  to  continue  this  work  of 
improvement  under  the  supervision  of  State  officials 
until  all  their  principal  highways  are  made  good  roads. 

Question  of  State  Aid.  — Before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  State  aid  I  shall  give  you  a  resume  of  the 
Higbie  Armstrong  law  of  New  York — the  features  of 
which  are  typical — to  enable  those  unacquainted  with 
this  legislation  to  gain  an  insight  of  the  practical 
working  of  it. 

It  expressly  provides  that  the  property  owners 
along  a  section  of  road  may  petition  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  improvement  of  the  same,  when 
the  board  shall  pass  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the 


State  Engineer,  asking  for  the  desired  improvement. 
Thereupon  he  inspects  the  section  of  road,  and  if  the 
same  be  sufficiently  important  that  it  comes  within 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  he  makes  plans,  profiles,  etc., 
lefs  the  contract  for  the  work,  but  this  after  all 
right  of  way  difficulties  are  settled.  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  payment,  the  State  pays  one-half,  the 
county  general  fund  35%,  and  either  the  immediate 
property  owners  or  the  road  district,  according  to 
whom  the  petition  is  accredited,  15%'-  The  County 
Surveyor  shall  have  charge  of  the  work,  and  upon  its 
completion  such  road  is  turned  over  to  the  county 
for  maintenance  under  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 
State  Engineer.  This  law  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  people 
there  so  recognize  the  need  of  improved  highways 
that  petitions  running  into  the  millions  are  filed  with 
the  State  Engineer,  the  county's  appropriation 
awaiting  the  appropriation  from  the  State  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  part.  In  1902  this  State  alone  ex- 
pended $800,000  through  aid,  and  has  now  through 
its  Legislature  voted,  the  first  time,  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $50,00(1,(1(1(1  to  meet  the  demands  for  improvements 
along  this  line. 

Roads  in  California. — But  now  let  us  come  to 
California  and  consider  what  has  been  done  with  our 
roads.  From  such  data  as  could  be  gathered  from 
the  records  of  the  various  county  officials  it  was 
shown  that  from  1885  to  1806  California  roads,  exclu- 
sive of  all  streets  in  incorporated  towns  or  cities,  cost 
$18,500,000,  and  from  1895  the  annual  expenditure 
has  practically  been  $2,000,(10(1.  Thus  our  roads  have 
cost  us  for  the  past  seventeen  years  very  approxi- 
mately $33,000,000.  Reflect  for  one  moment  and 
consider  the  fact  that  this  amount  of  money  will  build 
0600  miles  of  the  finest  macadam  road.  Two-thirds 
of  this  number  of  miles  would  build  us  a  grand  sys- 
tem of  firm,  good  roads  traversing  the  State  in  all 
directions  and  tapping  every  county  seat  within  Cali- 
fornia. 

Have  we  the  equivalent  of  the  foregoing  expendi- 
ture in  good  roads  ?  Certainly  not.  That  money 
has  principally  gone  for  temporary  repairs  and  con- 
struction which  in  its  very  nature  cannot  give  us 
lasting  and  beneficial  results.  However,  recently 
several  of  our  counties  have  gone  in  for  permanent 
structures,  such  as  stone  or  concrete  bridges  and  tile 
or  rock  culverts.  Besides,  the  endeavors  of  those  to 
place  the  roads  on  better  grades,  straighten  align- 
ments and  place  the  roadbed  and  metaling  in  better 
condition  have  not  been  without  some  reward.  Oil 
has  been  employed  in  a  number  of  our  counties  to 
give  the  road  a  good  roof  or  surface,  but  this  in  some 
instances  has  proven  unsuccessful,  and  1  believe  in 
this  the  fact  is  again  emphasized  that  we  need  good, 
healthy  legislation  for  assistance  to  the  counties  in 
systematizing  our  road  business.  We  need  a  law 
based  on  one  of  the  tried  Eastern  statutes,  and  then, 
I  believe,  our  experience  will  fie  similar  to  theirs. 
After  the  actual  excellent  results  are  seen  and  felt, 
the  people  generally  will  improve  their  roads,  just  as 
they  have  done  in  such  cases. 

What  a  Taste  of  Good  Roads  Would  Do. — If  it 
were  possible  to  exchange  a  well  constructed  East- 
ern road  for  the  one  you  are  used  to  traveling,  I  feel 
certain  you  would  never  wish  to  return  to  old  condi- 
tions. But  return  you  to  the  old  road  and  you  would 
then  readily  and  earnestly  work  for  the  plan  by 
which  was  obtained  a  mudless  and  dustless  road  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

Thus  you  would  not  only  assist  in  developing  all 
our  industries,  but  you  would  lie  aiding  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  present  day's  great  problems.  We  want 
the  social  condition  in  the  country  more  desirable, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  general  exodus  of  our  boys 
and  girls  to  the  more  attractive  city  life.  This  condi- 
tion should  not  be  underestimated.  You  need  your 
sons  to  intelligently  direct  the  work  of  the  farm — the 
mainstay  of  our  whole  civilization.  Obtain  good 
roads  for  the  rural  districts,  which  means  some  of 
the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
thereby  relieve  some  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  coun- 
try life.  Show  energy  and  progression;  show  people 
who  might  come  to  California  to  settle  that  we  pos- 
sess thrift,  and  have,  in  addition  to  better  climate 
and  other  natural  features,  as  good  roads  as  the  East. 

Settlers  Ask  ATSOUT  Roads.  The  first  things  an 
intelligent  prospective  settler  desires  to  know  are 
the  surrounding  conditions. 

If  he  be  from  the  East,  where  they  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  good  road  work — a  thing  of  vital  im- 
portance to  him- -he  naturally  looks  for  all  conditions 
as  good  as  those  left  behind  him,  and  therefore  exist- 
ing differences  are  most  discernible. 

Strive  to  get  good  roads  and  I  believe  the  city  will 
come  to  your  assistance.  On  the  aid  plan  the  city 
contributes  its  part,  which  is  highly  proper,  since  it 
depends  upon  industrial  development  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  connection  the  country  roads,  for  its  de- 
velopment and  prosperity.  Such  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  country  roads  to 
become  impassable  for  the  hauling  of  produce,  then 
would  the  city  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  such  roads, 
and  then  would  it  comprehend  the  relative  bearing  of 
the  highway  to  its  very  existence. 

Economy  of  Good  Roads  —  Before  completing  this 
summary  of  how,  and  where,  and  for  what  reasons 
the  roads  have  been  and  should  be  improved,  I  fur- 


ther wish  to  look  at  the  question  from  the  saving 
side.  From  the  figures  carefully  deduced  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries,  it  is 
shown  that  this  country  expends  annually  $946,000,- 
000  for  hauling  the  products  of  the  farms  and  the 
lumber  over  our  roads.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  it  costs  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for 
such  transportation.  Now,  could  we  improve  our 
roads  and  reduce  this  rate  to  the  reasonable  basis  of 
10  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  a  saving  of  $000,000,000 
annually  would  be  the  result.  In  this  connection  let 
us  look  at  the  investigations  of  Professor  Lotta  of 
Indiana  University.  After  profound  study  he  found 
that  wherever  good  roads  existed  in  the  State  the 
increased  values  of  farm  lands  adjoining  was  $0.48  per 
acre,  and  he  estimated  that  the  average  increase  in 
value  per  acre  to  result  from  improving  all  the  high- 
ways would  be  $9.  He  says:  "  If  these  estimates  are 
even  approximately  correct  they  furnish  a  key  to 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  highway 
improvement  from  the  money  standpoint.  The  aver- 
age annual  loss  per  acre  from  poor  roads  is  over  76 
cents.  In  five  years  the  loss  would  aggregate  $2432 
for  every  section  of  land.  This  sum  would  construct 
2  miles  of  good  gravel  road  at  a  cost  of  $1216  per 
mile,  which  is  $70  per  mile  above  the  estimated  aver- 
age cost  given  by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  pres- 
ent road  tax,  which  under  existing  laws  is  largely 
thrown  away,  would,  under  a  proper  system  of  road 
maintenance,  doubtless  keep  improved  highways  in 
perfect  repair." 

To  the  members  of  tfeis  Institute  I  earnestly  appeal 
for  co-operation  in  this  important  matter  of  roads, 
and  ask  that  all  hands  lend  assistance  to  the  problem 
so  vitally  affecting  our  State's  prominence,  commer- 
cial position  and  development. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Great  Potato  Reports  from  England. 

From  I" N n  K l>  S'l'ATKH  CONSUL  F.  W.  Mahin,  Nottingham,  Kmrland. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  about  1,200,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  growing  potatoes,  mostly  of  varieties 
which  readily  succumb  to  disease  and  therefore  yield 
little  profit.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  propagation  of 
hybridised  disease  -  resisting  varieties,  with  extra- 
ordinary results. 

The  principal  potato-growing  section  of  England  is 
Lincolnshire,  lying  between  this  county  (Nottingham) 
and  the  North  Sea.  Recently  some  new  varieties 
have  been  intoduced  there,  the  most  noteworthy  be- 
ing the  Eldorado  and  Northern  Star,  which  have 
been  sold  at  auction  and  at  ordinary  rale  for  prices 
incredible  to  one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  latest  of  the  new  varieties  will 
serve  as  generally  descriptive  of  all. 

A  New  Eldorado.  — Mr.  Archibald  Findlay,  of 
Markinch,  Scotland,  is  the  originator  of  the  Eldo- 
rado. He  has  long  been  an  expert  in  hybridization 
of  the  tuber,  and  has  therefore  given  to  the  world 
several  varieties.  However,  every  variety  of  potato, 
as  agriculturists  well  know,  steadily  deteriorates  in 
Cropping  and  disease  resisting  powers  till  it  reaches 
a  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  profitably  raised. 
This  point  is  reached,  growers  state,  in  a  few  years 
generally,  and  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years  at  the  very 
utmost.  There  is,  however,  one  "stayer"  recorded, 
which  has  been  profitably  yielding  now  for  about 
thirty  years.  But  the  rule  is  that  vigor  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  constant  bringing  forward  of 
new  varieties  by  cross  breeding.  Following  this  rule 
Mr.  Findlay  brought  out  the  Eldorado,  after  testa 
which  convinced  him  that  it  had  great  possibilities. 
A  sample  was  then  introduced  into  Lincolnshire,  the 
purchaser  paying  Mr.  Findlay  1  guinea  ($5.11)  a 
pound  for  it. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  high  price  for  a 
handful  of  potatoes,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  has 
been  realized  by  subsequent  sales  in  Lincolnshire 
from  the  aforesaid  samples.  One  of  the  first  re 
corded  sales  was  ten  small  potatoes,  weighing  about 
half  a  pound,  for  £100  ($486.66),  or  $48,665  for  each 
potato.  At  an  auction  sale  of  fourteen  potatoes  the 
aggregate  price  realized  was  £254  10s  ($1238  52). 
The  price  per  potato  ranged  from  £8  ($38.93)  to  £4$ 
($238. 40).  This  £49  potato  weighed  ten  ounces.  The 
£8  tuber  was  about  the  size  of  an  average  hickory 
nut. 

Another  case  is  recorded  where  one  Eldorado 
potato— weight  not  stated— brought  £100  and  the 
purchaser  immediately  refused  £200  for  it — nearly 
$10(l()|  This  was  probably  a  very  large  potato,  for 
the  record  price  so  far  paid  in  Lincolnshire  is  said  to 
be  £450  ($2185.92)  for  one  pound.  Even  at  this  pro- 
digious price — which  works  out  at  about  $5,000,000 
per  ton— the  purchaser,  it  is  said,  expects  to  reap  a 
big  prolil  during  the  coming  year.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  some  years  before  this  potato  is  marketed  as  an 
edible,  and  meantime  it  is  predicted  its  price  will  go 
even  higher  than  at  present. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  expert  hands  a  small  potato 
of  this  variety,  weighing  a  couple  of  ounces,  will  pro- 
duce about  twenty  plants,  each  yielding  about  twoi 
pounds,  or  about  forty  pounds  return  from  twQ' 
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ounces.  It  is  related  that  a  farmer  near  Boston — 
the  Lincolnshire  seaport — realized  thirty-seven  hun- 
dredweights (4144  pounds)  from  a  single  stone  (four- 
teen pounds)  of  these  potatoes,  which  indicates  that 
this  potato  can  reproduce  itself  300-fold  in  weight  in 
one  season. 

The  Eldorado  is  of  a  kidney  shape  and  a  darkish 
green  color,  with  a  metallic  sheen,  and  appears  from 
the  foregoing  figures  to  be  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  may  be  added  that  this  fabulous 
value  is  traceable,  in  a  large  degree,  to  systematic 
cornering,  the  originator  of  the  variety  letting  out 
samples  in  small  quantities  to  only  two  persons,  so 
far  as  is  known.  He  will  dispose  of  no  more  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  said,  even  at  the  extraordinary  prices  now 
ruling,  preferring  to  plant  what  he  has  retained — 
about  two  tons — and  sell  the  product  in  1905  at  3 
guineas  ($15.33)  a  pound,  which  he  expects  will  be 
readily  paid.  An  enthusiast  predicts  that  with 
favoring  conditions  the  yield  from  the  two  tons  of 
seed  potatoes  will  be  such  that  this  price  will  realize 
a  total  of  about  £3,000,000  ($14,599,500). 

Other  Great  Potato  Records. — There  are  sev- 
eral older  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  which  have  re- 
cently sold  in  Lincolnshire  at  prices  that  would  be 
remarkable  were  it  not  for  the  amazing  sales  of  the 
Eldorado.  For  instance,  the  Evergood  has  brought 
$40  a  ton;  the  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  $100;  the  North- 
ern Star,  $1500.  The  latter  ranks  next  to  the  Eldo- 
rado, and  has  yielded,  according  to  a  statement  fur- 
nished me,  in  different  cases,  72  pounds  and  130 
pounds  from  one  pound,  and  three  hundredweights 
(336  pounds)  and  five  hundredweights  (500  pounds) 
from  two  pounds. 

At  the  present  moment  no  Eldorados  are  for  sale. 
The  few  let  out  by  the  originators  are  in  the  hands  of 
growers  who  would  part  with  them  for  no  consider- 
ation, except,  perhaps,  the  price  which  they  expect 
to  realize  from  the  300-fold  crop  to  be  produced  by 
them. 

While  deliberate  cornering  and  the  innate  taste 
for  speculation  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  extra- 
ordinary price  of  the  Eldorados,  an  important  factor 
has  bei  n  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  coun- 
try in  1903.  The  abnormally  wet  weather  produced 
diseases  which  the  tuber  could  not  resist;  the  total 
yield  shrank  enormously,  and  the  imports  of  potatoes 
have  doubled  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago.  Be- 
sides, the  potato  crop  has  become  the  staple  agricul- 
tural crop  of  this  country — a  fact  which  invests  it 
with  great  importance,  sufficient  even  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Potato  Society,  recently,  with 
headquarters  in  London.  This  body  expects  to  give 
special  attention  to  all  new  varieties,  and  to  tabu- 
late, for  practical  uses,  the  results  of  trials  in  potato 
growing  which  shall  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Its  favorable  soil  makes  Lincolnshire  the  chief 
potato  growing  section  of  the  Kingdom.  The  land  is 
mostly  reclaimed;  the  soil  is  a  rich  black,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  clay.   

Handling  Rhubarb  for  the  Market. 

The  California  Rhubarb  Growers'  Association,  of 
whom  H.  W.  Meek  is  president,  and  B.  P.  Funcheon 
manager,  has  issued  the  following  circular  to 
growers: 

We  are  entering  on  the  second  week  of  our  exist- 
ence as  an  association  and,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, the  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  We 
have  sold  our  rhubarb  at  good  figures,  and  to  date 
our  orders  exceed  the  supply.  We  have  had  few 
complaints,  these  mostly  on  account  of  light  weight 
and  improper  grading. 

Take  great  pains  to  grade  and  pack  as  instructed 
by  your  inspectors.  It  is  best  in  making  your  boxes 
to  nail  the  top  on  first,  always  using  cleats. 

In  packing  rhubarb,  better  leave  the  short,  thin 
and  poor  stuff  in  the  field;  but  if  you  pull  some  of  this 
in  your  hurry,  throw  it  away  in  packing.  It  wont 
amount  to  much  in  the  course  of  the  season  (a  few 
boxes  for  each  grower)  and,  if  kept  at  home,  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  I  know  of  to  help  hold  up 
the  price. 

In  packing,  place  a  few  nice  stalks  flat-ways  in  the 
box,  and  then  fill  with  a  uniform  grade.  Never  put 
small,  short  stuff  in  the  middle  of  the  box;  it  is  sure 
to  be  detected,  complaints  will  be  made,  boxes  prob- 
ably returned,  and  as  your  boxes  bear  a  number  it 
can  quickly  be  traced  and  you  will  have  to  stand  the 
loss  and  freight  charges  both  ways. 

When  your  rhubarb  is  of  different  length  and  thick- 
ness, make  two  gr.ades;  otherwise  the  inspectors  will 
be  compelled  to  stamp  it  all  the  lower  grade. 

Prices  for  the  week  ending  March  18th  will  be 
$2.00  for  "choice"  grade  and  $1.60  for  "standard" 
grade.  Be  sure  that  your  boxes  weigh  forty-seven 
pounds  gross. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Organization  of  a  New  Viticultural  Society. 

In  conformance  with  a  call  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  last  week,  there  was  a  gathering 
of  viticulturists  in  this  city  March  25  and  the  "  Cali- 


fornia Viticultural  Club"  was  duly  organized  "to 
promote  good  fellowship  among  the  grape  growers 
of  California  and  to  promote  in  all  possible  ways 
their  general  business  interests."  These  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  John 
Swett  of  Martinez;  first  vice-president,  Burton  A. 
Towne  of  Lodi;  second  vice-president,  John  Markley 
of  Geyserville;  secretary-treasurer,  Prof.  E.  H. 
Twight  of  Berkeley.  Executive  committee:  W.  C. 
Chisholm,  Sonoma  county;  G.  E.  Lawrence,  San 
Joaquin;  John  T.  Dare,  Fresno;  F.  H.  Duffy,  Santa 
Clara;  Frank  T.  Sweet,  Contra  Costa;  Bismarck 
Bruck,  Napa;  A.  W.  Gibbs,  Santa  Cruz. 

Need  of  Organization. — Percy  T.  Morgan  spoke 
for  organization  of  grape  growers.  He  said  legislation 
is  needed  by  them  and  that  this  State  needs  a  repre- 
sentative viticultural  body.  It  needs  harmony  be- 
tween the  wine  men  and  the  vineyardists.  He  sug- 
gested that  vineyardists  must  not  look  entirely  to 
winemaking  as  an  outlet;  when  there  are  big  yields 
they  must  depend  some  upon  raisins  and  cream  of 
tartar  to  consume  grapes.  California  has  use  and 
markets  for  about  30,000,000  gallons  of  wine  a  year, 
and  when  there  is  an  output  in  big  years  of  40,000,000 
gallons,  there  will  be  overproduction. 

P.  C.  Rossi  spoke  for  organization.  He  also  said 
that  last  year  Sonoma  county  alone  produced  between 
11,000,000  and  12,000,000  gallons  of  dry  wines  and 
that  not  a  pound  of  sugar  or  gallon  of  water  was 
used  in  the  output  last  season. 

William  Maitland  said  that  there  is  less  acreage 
in  vines  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  much  more  wine 
produced  in  California.  Others  disputed  the  acreage 
assertion  and  cited  instances  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
new  plantings.  Maitland  went  on  to  say  that  he  per- 
sonally had  seen  tons  and  tons  of  sugar  by  the  car- 
load taken  to  wineries  in  this  State  and  he  knew  that 
much  fake  wine  had  been  made  by  adding  sugar  and 
water  to  the  pomace  or  residue  after  the  wine  is 
pressed  from  grapes  and  skins.  Each  addition  of 
sugar  and  water  causes  a  fresh  reaction  and  pro- 
duces another  batch  of  wine,  so  that  sometimes  three 
or  four  or  five  sets  of  wines  are  secured  after  the 
first  press  of  real  grape  juice.  This  is  what  is  aimed 
against  in  the  pure  wine  bill  now  before  Congress. 

Professor  Twight  explained  that  in  Germany  and 
France  the  governments  permit  the  addition  of  sugar 
under  proper  inspection  wherever  the  grape  tests 
show  that  they  are  below  the  20%  sugar  necessary 
to  produce  a  sound  wine.  He  thought  that  such  ad- 
ditions in  certain  years  of  short  sugarage  in  grapes 
should  be  legalized  under  inspectors,  but  sugar  and 
water  added  copiously  for  second,  third  and  fourth 
sets  of  fake  wine  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Needed  Legislation. — One  session  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  Bell  pure-wine  law. 
C.  A.  Wetmore,  of  Stockton,  attacked  it  because  it 
taxed  pure  wines.  Bismarck  Bruck  defended  the 
motives  of  Congressman  Bell,  and  the  discussion 
grew  general.  Charles  Bundschu  at  last  gave  voice 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all 
present  when  he  said  that  the  Bell  bill  would  pro- 
hibit practically  all  Eastern  wines,  and  that  a  com- 
promise must  be  made.  In  view  of  this  the  resolutions 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  five — Charles  Bund- 
schu, G.  H.  Malter,  Bismarck  Bruck,  Frank  T. 
Sweet  and  Burton  H.  Towne. 

The  Government  Work. — Mr.  G.  C.  Husmann,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  io  Washington, 
sent  here  to  establish  aud  supervise  experimental 
stations  at  Oakville  in  Napa  county,  Fresno  in 
Fresno  county,  and  Cucamonga  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  said  that  the  Government  had  secured  about 
twenty  acres  at  each  of  these  different  vineyard  sec- 
tions to  make  tests  of  varieties  of  vines  to  determine 
which  are  best  suited  to  soil  and  climate  and  which 
are  proof  against  phylloxera  and  the  Anaheim  dis- 
ease. From  these  stations  free  cuttings  would  be 
supplied  to  vinyardists  with  the  request  that  they 
co-operate  in  determining  the  results.  These  tests 
in  California  were  for  the  whole  United  States. 

Work  of  the  State  University.  —  Professor 
Twight  took  up  the  phylloxera  and  the  Anaheim  dis- 
ease, and  explained  what  the  State  University  has 
done  and  is  doing  to  investigate  the  nature  of  these 
pests  and  their  prevention.  He  stated,  in  passing, 
that  the  viticultural-  department  of  the  University 
was  far  less  efficient  at  present  than  formerly,  owing 
to  a  cutting  down  of  the  expenses  to  come  within  the 
small  appropriation  available  from  the  State  funds. 
The  courses  on  vine  culture  and  wine  processes,  for 
example,  had  been  cut  out  entirely. 

As  to  the  field  work,  intended  to  cover  the  study 
of  pests  and  their  prevention,  the  examination  of 
soils  and  stocks,  the  professor  asserted  that,  while 
this  was  in  progress,  the  work  was  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds,  which  left  but  one  man  to  do  it. 

"  The  Anaheim  disease  is  reappearing  in  several 
districts,"  said  Professor  Twight,  "and  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  We  are  trying  to  meet  this  by  testing 
for  resistant  stocks,  and  we  are  experimenting  by 
planting  plats  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  using 
a  "reat  variety  of  cuttings,  to  determine  what  sort 
of  soil  to  use  and  the  best  conditions.  This  work  is 
now  being  transferred  to  the  Government  experiment 
stations."  He  then  spoke  of  various  insecticides  in 
use.  and  said  that  carbon  bisulphide  was  very  good, 


but  too  costly  for  any  but  growers  of  table  grapes. 
Calcium  carbide  he  also  characterized  as  unduly  ex- 
pensive. Resistant  varieties  of  stock,  he  said,  were 
now  too  costly,  but  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  establish  a  nursery  at  Lodi  for  producing  stock  at 
reasonable  cost.  He  referred  to  the  prices  charged 
for  bench  grafting,  and  asserted  that  girls  could  be 
taught  to  do  this  work  in  a  week,  for  much  less. 

President  Swett  then  asked  all  members  to  urge 
on  their  legislators  a  larger  appropriation  for  this 
work. 

Frank  T.  Sweet  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  interview  the  president  and  regents  of  the 
University  about  the  matter.  This  motion  was 
adopted. 

Display  at  St.  Louis. —  Ferdinand  Haber,  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  spoke  of  the 
prominence  that  would  be  given  California  by  her 
display,  and  urged  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
vineyardists  and  winemakers  to  help  him  in  educating 
the  East  to  a  knowledge  of  California  wines. 

After  remarks  by  President  Swett,  in  which  he 
urged  co-operation  upon  all,  the  club  adjourned  to 
meet  some  time  in  August. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Laying   Qualities   of  Some  of  the  Popular 
Breeds. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Rose,  Antioeh. 

Heigh  Ho  !  Another  man  dares  to  show  that  the 
Leghorns  are  not  the  only  hens  that  lay.  Just  you 
wait  until  some  of  the  knowing  poultry  papers' 
editors  get  hold  of  it.  The  writer  will  not  know 
whether  he  is  Foote  or  horseback  !  Mr.  Foote,  just 
give  them  the  other  barrel,  i.  e.,  the  other  four 
months. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  of  a  man  who  wrote  an  article 
on  how  he  had  tried  an  experiment  with  three  or  four 
different  varieties,  and  treated  each  and  every 
variety  just  the  same.  The  result  was  that  some 
other  variety  besides  the  Leghorn  won  out  as  egg 
producers.  An  editor  immediately  remarked  that 
such  trials  did  not  demonstrate  anything,  etc.,  etc. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  that  editor  never  owned 
more  than  a  dozen  hens,  which  he  kept  in  a  back 
yard.  He  claimed  that  each  variety  ought  to  have 
different  treatment. 

I  have  White  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks  (I  have 
Barred  Rocks  by  the  hundred)  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  treat  one  variety  different  from  the 
other.  The  Minorcas  are  a  Mediterranean  variety 
and  the  Rocks  American — certainly  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  disposition.  They  both  need  grain,  mash, 
exercise  and  proper  houses  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Foote's  Record. — Mr.  Foote  takes  twenty- 
one  of  each  variety,  Brahmas  and  Leghorns.  In 
eight  months  his  Brahma  outlayed  his  Leghorn.  On 
top  of  this  fifteen  of  his  Brahmas  "  set,"  and  none  of 
his  Leghorns.  A  hen  sets  three  weeks  and  runs 
with  the  chicks  at  least  five  weeks  before  she  com- 
mences to  lay.  According  to  my  mathematics,  each 
hen  would  be  idle  eight  weeks,  or  120  weeks  for  one 
hen.  The  record  was  for  eight  months.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  weeks  is  thirty  months:  this 
divided  by  eight  gives  very  nearly  four  hens  idle  for 
the  eight  months.  Now  we  have  seventeen  Brahmas 
laid  1766  eggs  against  the  Leghorns'  1588. 

Other  Records. — Did  you  ever  read  of  a  trap  nest 
test  that  showed  the  200  -  egg  Leghorn  ?  Read 
Prof.  Gowell's  test  at  Maine's  Experiment  Station. 
The  result  was  that  Barred  Rocks  laid  as  high  as 
250  and  Wyandottes  as  high  as  132.  A  breeder  of 
White  Rocks  in  Alameda  claims  to  have  a  200  strain. 
He  has  one  hen  that  laid  as  high  as  226.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  White  Leghorn  and  Petaluma  growers 
are  like  a  lot  of  sheep  or  ducks;  get  one  or  two 
headed  in  a  certain  direction  and  without  any  par- 
ticular reason  the  whole  band  follows.  There  are 
many  other  varieties  that  are  money  bringers  be- 
sides the  White  Leghorn  and  many  other  places  just 
as  suitable  to  raise  poultry  (Antioeh  for  instance)  as 
Petaluma. 

What  Rocks  Have  Done. — In  two  contests  that 
have  been  held  in  the  United  States  the  Barred 
Rocks  have  won  each  time.  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  number  of  Barred  Rocks  raised  in  this  State. 
I  have  shipped  a  few  thousand  eggs  for  hatching  this 
season  and  I  am  only  one  of  many  Rock  breeders. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  rocks  are  coming  into  popu- 
larity again.  Two  years  ago  my  hens  averaged  150 
eggs  apiece  for  the  year.  On  account  of  my  home 
being  burned  in  April  and  things  being  "topsy- 
turvy "  for  a  while  and  my  flock  affected  more  or 
less  by  it,  I  did  not  keep  up  my  record,  so  can't  tell 
for  last  year. 

The  Strain. — The  secret  of  the  whole  business  is 
the  strain.  I  had  three  neighbors  who  complained 
about  their  White  Leghorns  not  laying.  I  inquired 
into  some  matters  pertaining  to  their  birds  and  I 
learned  that  all  three  of  them  had  procured  their 
male  stock  from  the  same  man.  One  very  prominent 
White  Leghorn  breeder  told  me  and  others  that  he. 
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did  not  care  if  his  birds  did  not  lay  but  one  egg  a 
year  so  long  as  he  could  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a 
Leghorn  breeder  without  their  having  a  laying 
record. 

Next  time  you  order  ask  about  the  laying  qualities 
of  the  stock  you  are  about  to  purchase. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Robinson  if  the  well-built 
house  with  long  yards  which  he  recently  wrote  about 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  was  the  cause  of  the 
man's  failure  which  he  described.  I  can  hardly  see 
why.  1  should  imagine  it  was  a  lack  of  capital  and 
bad  management.  I  am  a  strong  believer  of  good 
houses  and  small  yards  and  not  shabby  houses  and 
loose  flocks. 


American  Hen  Wins  in  Australia. 

The  second  international  egg-laying  contest  at  the 
Bawksbury  Agricultural  College  in  New  South 
Wales  closed  recently  with  a  victory  for  the  Amer- 
ican hen.  It  was  a  winter  test  there,  though  coming 
during  the  months  which  are  our  summer.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Thompson,  poultry  expert,  gives  an  account  of  the 
results  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Sydney,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  First  Annual  Laying  Com- 
petition, the  enthusiasm  of  every  one  in  connection 
with  it  had  increased  so  much  that  in  justification 
the  committee  decided  to  have  the  number  of  pens 
increased  to  try  and  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  breeders  so  anxious  to  take  part  in  these  educa- 
tional contests.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  was 
approached,  and  he  at  once  granted  the  request  of 
the  committee  and  sanctioned  the  erection  of  an 
additional  twenty-eight  pens,  increasing  the  number 
from  forty-two  to  seventy.  Even  this  number  was 
not  sufficient,  and  a  good  many  earnest  and  willing 
competitors  had  to  be  shut  out  for  want  of  pens. 

From  the  experience  of  the  first  laying  competi- 
tion the  committee  was  enabled  to  make  some  im- 
provements in  the  conditions  governing  the  contest, 
notably,  the  penning  of  the  birds  to  be  all  as  near 
one  uniform  age  as  possible.  This  was  done  simply 
by  restricting  the  entries  to  pullets  under  twelve 


mouths,  not  with  the  intention  of  controlling  the 
competitors,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  uniformity 
for  the  collection  of  data.  However,  the  intention  of 
the  committee  failed  to  some  extent;  seeing  the  com- 
mittee named  a  maximum,  and  no  minimum  was 
fixed,  many  competitors  sent  in  chickens.  The  com- 
mittee were  not  to  blame  for  this,  as  they  simply  de- 
pended on  the  experience  and  good  sense  of  the  com- 
petitors. 

Many  breeders  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that,  because  Leghorn  pullets  would  often  lay  at 
four  or  five  months,  on  attaining  that  age  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  they  would  lay  at  the  same  age  in 
April  or  May.  The  competition  has  demonstrated 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  competitors  them- 
selves are  not  likely  to  repeat  the  same  mistake. 
The  committee  will  not  give  them  the  chance  in  the 
third  annual  competition,  a  minimum  of  seven  months 
having  been  determined.  The  present  competition 
was  made  an  international  one  by  the  entry  of  three 
pens  from  America,  and  the  interest  surrounding 
these  pens  has  been  very  great  in  the  State  and 
throughout  Australasia,  while  it  has  also  extended 
to  America,  Canada,  England,  and  other  countries. 

The  season  throughout  the  winter  test  has  been  a 
very  good  one,  favorable  to  egg  production.  The 
weather  has  been  genial  and  mild,  with  splendid 
rains,  and  the  surface  of  the  pens  has  been  in  a  fine 
green  state  throughout.  The  American  hens  ar- 
rived in  very  poor  condition,  but  with  careful  treat- 
ment, good  housing,  healthy  environment,  and  clean 
quarters,  coupled  with  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
they  were  successfully  nursed  through  their  sickness, 
and  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
little  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  topped  the  list, 
and  won  the  winter  test  with  a  magnificent  total  of 
771  eggs,  for  six  months,  or  an  average  of  118.5  eggs 
per  hen,  the  average  weight  being  twenty-four 
ounces  per  dozen,  and  the  market  value  £5  Is  2d,  or 
an  average  of  16s  lOd  for  each  hen.  This  result  is 
remarkably  high,  and  in  our  opinion  could  not  be  ap- 
proached in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

An  Australian  pen  of  Silver  Wyandottes  laid  693 
eggs,  or  an  average  of  115.5  eggs,  of  an  average 
weight  of  twenty-four  and  one-half  ounces  per  dozen, 
and  an  average  value  of  16s  4d  per  hen;  a  truly  re- 


markable performance,  to  which  the  owner  and  the 
State  can  justly  point  with  pride.  It  is  not  desired 
to  discount  the  performance  of  the  American  pen  n 
any  way.  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of 
the  American  pen  having  won  the  winter  test,  while 
it  undoubtedly  points  to  the  fact  of  their  being  an 
excellent  laying  strain,  it  does  not  demonstrate  that 
Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  will  be  found  winter 
layers. 

The  competition,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  a 
remarkable  success,  both  in  the  splendid  results  it 
obtained  and  the  important  material  influence  it  has 
exercised  throughout  Australasia  in  stimulating 
breeding  with  a  view  of  improving  and  developing 
the  utility  side  of  poultry  keeping.  The  prize  win- 
ners for  the  winter  test  were: 

Mrs.  Hansel,  of  America,  Rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns—First, £5. 

G.  flowell,  of  Wentworthville,  Silver  Wyandottes — 
Second,  £4. 

W.  B.  Ponton  &  Son,  Tuggerah  Lakes,  Lang- 
shans— Third,  £3  10s. 

A.  Munro,  Rockdale,  Buff  Leghorns — Fourth,  £3. 

W.  K.  Hays,  of  America,  White  Wvandottes — 
Fifth.  £2  10s. 

R.  E.  Warren,  Richmond,  Silver  Wvandottes — 
Sixth,  £2. 

S.  Kendall,  Kiama,  Silver  Wyandottes  —  Seventh, 
£1  10s. 

W.  Wild,  Lake  Albert.  Mack  Orpingtons— Eighth, 
£1. 

J.  Varley,  Rook  wood — Ninth,  10s. 

We  are  accumulating  valuable  deductions  from 
these  competitions,  and  amateurs  in  the  poultry 
world  are  undoubtedly  securing  practical  information 
from  its  object  lessons.  That  we  have  gained  con- 
siderably can  easily  be  understood  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  per  pen  from  the  forty-one  pens  com- 
peting in  the  first  winter  test  was  342.6  eggs  per 
pen,  or  an  average  of  57.10  per  hen,  while  for  the 
second  winter  contest  the  average  for  seventy  pens 
was  470  eggs  per  pen,  or  an  average  of  78.35  per 
hen,  truly  a  notable  increase.  Surely  no  one  will 
have  the  temerity  to  say  that  this  magnificent  ad- 
vance could  be  obtained  without  increased  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  competitors  and  all  concerned. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 
cines  made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 
cause  they  afford  greater  protection. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  QAJU,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  1  have  used  In  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

From  my  experience  and  observation.  I  think  there  are  lo  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
vours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.    We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAWIN  FY\R/V\ 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons.  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  Importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national, Chicago,  1903.  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
tour  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  In 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 


DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN, 


WAYNE,  DU  PACE  CO. 
ILLINOIS. 


THE  U.  S.  WINS  IN  OHIO 

At  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Convention,  January  27-29,  1904,  the 
highest  scoring  butter  was  made  from  cream  separated  by  the 
U.  S.  Separator,  and 

Won  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 

CREAMERY  SWEEPSTAKES, 
GOLD  MEDAL,  and 
$17.00  of  the  Pro  Rata  Fund. 

The  1 1  i^rliest- Scoring  Butter  in  the 
Farm  Dairy  Class  was  also  made 
from  cream  separated  by  the  U.  S. 
Separator,  and 

RECEIVED  GOLD  MEDAL  AND 
SPECIAL  PRIZE  OF  $5.00. 

If  you  wish  the  separator  that 
makes  the  best  and  most  battel 

BUY  THE  U.S. SEPARATOR 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

For  Western  Customers  wc  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


FIFTY  HE/AD 

 OF  

PURE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

AT  AUCTIOIM. 

Twenty-four  Hulls,  cominn  two  years;  twent.v-slx 
Heifers,  two  and  three  years  old  1  Heifers  bred  to  imp. 
Master  Walton,  lft«.Kf>6i. 

Property  of  Walnut  Orove  Herd  Shorthorns,  Hrooktield, 
Mo.;  Sam  .1.  Maddox,  Prop.  % 
Sale  takes  place  at  11  A.  H., 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  15th.  1904. 

At  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Send  to  FRKD  H.  CHASE  &  CO..  Auctioneers.  1732  Mar- 
ket street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  catalogues. 


-  Blacklegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  sanfrancisco 
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Alameda. 

Crops  Damaged. — Haywards  Journal: 
The  tomato  planters  are  getting-  rather 
nervous.  A.  L.  Graham  informed  us  last 
week  that  the  protracted  rain  would 
crowd  them  pretty  hard  to  get  their 
plants  in.  The  storm  is  also  doing  damage 
to  the  large  early  pea  crop.  Station 
Agent  Knightly  informs  us  that  while 
over  a  carload  of  peas  last  year  at  this 
time  left  the  station  daily,  only  about 
twenty  sacks  is  the  present  record.  Wm. 
Lawrence  states  that  an  inspection  of  the 
apricot  blossoms  shows  that  in  certain 
sections  the  long  spell  of  cold,  stormy 
weather  has  affected  them  and  many  will 
drop.  M.  C.  Petersen  on  Thursday  re- 
ported that  it  looked  as  though  the  apri- 
cot crop  was  badly  damaged.  P.  C.  Win- 
ton  reported  Wednesday  that  the  outlook 
now  is  that  it  will  be  the  lightest  apricot 
crop  known  for  years. 

Activity  in  Hay  Press  Line. — Liv- 
ermore  Herald:  Work  on  hay  press  clos- 
ers for  the  coming  season  has  already 
begun  at  the  Aylward  &  Son's  shop.  Sev- 
eral orders  from  hay  press  owners  in  the 
valley  and  in  San  Benito  county  have 
already  been  received.  The  big  Aylward 
press  which  has  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  a  year  past  is  now  complete 
and  will  be  given  a  test  in  a  few  days. 
Butte. 

Grain  Looking  Well.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister: Senator  Shippee  was  in  town  yes- 
terday from  Avon,  and  said  the  crop  out- 
look for  this  time  of  the  year  was  very 
good.  It  is  true  that  some  grain  in  very 
low  ground  on  the  adobe  had  been 
drowned  out,  but  he  thought  that  gener- 
ally grain  was  looking  very  well. 

Colusa. 

Irrigation  op  Lands. — Sacramento 
B9e:  A  large  representation  from  all 
parts  of  the  Central  irrigation  district 
gathered  at  Maxwell,  Saturday,  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  progress  which  the  com- 
mittee on  organization,  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  had  made.  The  discussion 
took  a  wide  range,  but  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  a  proposition 
from  the  Central  Irrigation  Co.,  the 
lessees  of  the  canal,  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem to  the  present  extent  of  the  excava- 
tion of  the  main  canal,  situated  some  dis- 
tance south  of  Maxwell,  and  furnish  water 
to  takers  of  its  water  rights  by  July  1st 
of  the  present  year,  the  said  lessens  as- 
suming any  claim  against  such  lands  for 
which  water  rights  are  taken,  which  may 
or  may  not  exist  by  reason  of  a  former 
bond  issue.  This  plan  meets  with  much 
favor  and  15,000  acres  are  expected  to 
receive  the  Ijenefit  of  irrigation  this  sea- 
son. Lands  in  this  district  for  the  greater 
part  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  values  have  lately  risen  from 
25%  to  50%.  Settlers  are  offered*  good 
land  in  twenty  and  forty-acre  tracts  near 
town  at  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 

Contra  Costa. 

Celery. — Antioch  Enterprise:  Three 
carloads  of  celery  were  shipped  from  Jer- 
sey Island  last  Friday.  Some  (500  acres 
on  the  island  are  now  planted  to  celery, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  large  demand 
in  the  East  for  the  vegetable.  It  is  used 
for  so  many  different  purposes  that  its 
commercial  value  is  growing  every  year. 
The  shipment  was  made  by  the  firm 
having  large  celery  fields  in  southern 
California,  and  which  a  short  time  ago 
rented  land  on  Jersey. 

Fresno. 

St.  Louis  Exhibit. — Reedley  Expo- 
nent, March  24:  Sunday  afternoon  Fresno 
county's  St.  Louis  Exposition  exhibit 
started  East  over  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
shipment  filled  one  of  the  Santa  Fe's 
largest  freight  cars,  but  other  shipments 
will  follow,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Expo- 
sition is  opened  Fresno  county  will  have  a 
display  at  St.  Louis  larger  and  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  varied  resources  of  the 
county  than  any  preceding  exhibit  that 
has  ever  been  sent  East. 

Kings. 

Another  Good  Hatch. — Howard  & 
Chancey  Lane,  who  embarked  into  the 
chicken  business  a  few  weeks  ago,  are 
having  very  good  success  with  the  indus- 
try thus  far,  as  they  have  nearly  1000 
chickens  hatched  and  all  are  doing  nicely. 
They  took  the  second  hatch  from  the  in- 
cubator on  Wednesday,  and  from  the  two 
machines  with  a  capacity  of  324  eggs  each, 
they  took  525  little  chicks,  which  is  better 
than  the  average  hatch.  The  boys  are 
raising  nothing  but  White  Leghorn  stock. 

Log  Angeles. 

Orange  Growers  Dissatisfied. — 
Herald:  Orange  growers  are  facing  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  to  many  of 
them  will  prove  ruinous.  Throughout 
the  great  orange  belt  fruit  is  rotting  on 
the  trees.    Men  conversant  with  the  situ- 


ation say  that  it  will  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  market  the  crop.  Representa- 
tives of  the  California  Fruit  Agency  state 
that  the  severe  Eastern  winter  is  respon- 
sible. They  also  say  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  failed  to  supply  cars  for 
transporting  the  fruit.  Growers  not 
members  of  the  Citrus  Union  or  any  of 
the  agencies  working  in  harmony  with 
that  organization  say  that  the  methods  of 
the  Union  are  largely  responsible  for 
present  conditions.  In  support  of  this 
statement  they  allege  that  fruit  shipped 
by  the  trust  is  offered  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets at  figures  below  the  current  price  in 
order  that  the  independent  concerns  may 
be  driven  out  of  business.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Redlands,  Highland  and  other  great 
orange  growing  centers  many  orchard- 
ists  who  are  under  contract  with  the  Cit- 
rus Union  are  disaffected. 

Merced. 

Sheep  Business.  —  Express:  There 
were  five  representatives  of  big  San  Fran- 
cisco butchering  firms  in  Merced  last 
Monday  buying  mutton  sheep  and  con- 
tracting for  lambs.  One  carload  of  sheep, 
with  wool,  was  sold  for  $4  per  head.  One 
wool  grower  sold  nineteen  bales  for  12JC 
per  pound.  The  stormy  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  shearing,  and  some  sheep 
and  lambs  have  been  lost  on  this  account. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  shearers. 

Nevada. 

More  Rain  Than  in  Ten  Years.— 
Sacramento  Bee:  Ten  years  of  rain  rec- 
ords at  Grass  Valley  have  been  badly 
smashed  by  this  season's  precipitation  to 
date.  Over  52  inches  have  fallen.  Since 
the  first  of  February  scarcely  a  day  has 
passed  that  rain  has  not  fallen,  while  snow 
has  come  down  quite  heavily  at  intervals 
during  that  time.  The  last  storm  is 
claimed  by  old-timers  to  be  of  longer  du- 
ration than  any  in  recent  years. 

Orange. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Growers. — Ana- 
heim Gazette:  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Deciduous  Fruit  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  office  of  J.  Hahn's  establishment  on 
Monday,  April  11th.  A  new  board  of  di- 
rectors is  to  be  chosen.  J.  B.  Neff  is 
president  of  the  Association  and  John 
Eymann  secretary. 

Bees  are  Working.  —  Santa  Ana 
Blade:  County  Bee  Inspector  J.  E.  Pleas- 
ants is  at  work  inspecting  bees  through- 
out the  county,  and  says  present  pros- 
pects are  that  some  honey  will  be  made 
this  season.  Mr.  Pleasants  further  says 
that  from  reliable  authority  he  finds  that 
bees  in  general  throughout  the  county 
have  come  through  the  winter  very  well, 
in  fact  better  than  for  many  years  past, 
and  are  now  working  and  doing  as  well  as 
might  be  expected.  Food  in  abundance 
for  the  present  is  found  in  the  canyons 
and  foothills,  the  sycamore,  sour  bush 
and  other  flowering  shrubs  furnishing  a 
full  supply  at  this  time,  but  so  far  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  ground  food,  of 
bloom  or  plants  that  grow  on  the  mesas. 
Rain  is  needed,  Mr.  Pleasants  says,  and  if 
it  comes  from  now  forward  in  fairly  good 
quantity  there  will  surely  be  some  honey 
made  this  season  in  Orange  county. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Crop  Likely  to  be  Short. — 
Whea  land  Four  Corners:  The  Sacra- 
mento hop  yards,  which  are  under  water, 
are  in  a  precarious  condition,  as  it  now 
appears  that  the  break  will  not  be  closed 
for  some  time.  The  flooding  of  the  hop 
roots  during  the  winter  months,  or  the 
season  when  the  root  is  dormant,  has  no 
bad  effect,  but  an  excess  of  water  during 
the  growing  season  results  in  drowning  of 
the  root.  As  the  growing  season  is  open- 
ing, if  the  water  remains  on  the  Sacra- 
mento yards  for  three  or  four  weeks 
longer  almost  a  total  loss  may  result. 

San  Diego. 

Orange  Blossoms. — Union,  March  24: 
This  is  the  beginning  of  blossom  time  in 
Chula  Vista.  The  orange  trees  have 
nearly  all  been  stripped  of  their  golden 
fruit,  so  the  trees  are  sending  forth  blos- 
soms which  will  soon  perfume  the  air, 
making  the  trees  look  like  huge  bouquets. 
The  late  showers  have  also  brought  some 
wild  flowers  and  a  variety  of  ferns,  and 
the  various  canyons  and  valleys  near 
Chula  Vista  will  soon  be  things  of  beauty. 

San  Joaqnin. 

Bee  Man  Moves  to  Escape  Drouth. 
— Stockton  Independent:  Deputy  United 
States  Revenue  Collector  F.  E.  Ellis  re- 
turned from  Lodi  last  night  with  the 
information  that  a  bee  man  named 
Woock,  who  has  been  conducting  an 
apiary  in  southern  California,  intends  to 
establish  himself  on  the  Cherokee  lane, 
the  drouth  iu  southern  California  having 


deprived  the  bees  of  food  and  necessi- 
tated a  removal  from  there  to  prevent 
them  from  starving.  Yesterday  Mr. 
Woock  started  to  unload  his  carload  of 
bees,  consisting  of  300  stands,  but  a  local 
swarm,  attracted  by  the  honey,  took  pos- 
session of  the  car,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  do  anything  until  the  cold  evening  air 
drove  the  vagrant  swarm  to  its  own  hive. 

Santa  Clara. 

Asparagus.  —  San  Jose  Mercury, 
March  29:  The  cannery  at  Milpitas  will 
begin  operations  within  the  next  few  days 
on  asparagus.  Just  when  packing  will 
commence  was  not  known  by  the  manage- 
ment to-day,  but  it  was  tho^ht  that 
work  might  commence  the  last  of  the 
week,  certainly  some  time  next  week. 
"We  can  not  say  yet  what  the  crop  will 
be  in  this  county,"  said  the  manager; 
"but  we  think  it  will  be  about  an  aver- 
age. No,  I  do  not  think  the  price  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  floods  which 
have  destroyed  some  of  the  river  crops. 
This  destruction  is  of  course  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  owners,  but  it  will  not  cut  a  very 
material  figure  in  the  output  of  the 
State." 

Santa  Crnz. 

Berry  Growers.— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  A  meeting  of  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Berry  Growers'  Association  was  held  this 
week  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
question  of  transportation.  Representa- 
tives Shoup  and  Buell,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  made  certain  propo- 
sitions to  the  growers  for  the  handling  of 
the  entire  season's  strawberry  crop.  Mr. 
Shoup  stated  that  the  company  will  put 
on  properly  ventilated  special  cars  and  in- 
augurate a  check  system  whereby  the 
empty  chests  will  be  returned  free  of 
charge.  The  company  will  also  reduce 
the  freight  charge  from  the  valley  to  San 
Francisco  from  $3.40  per  ton  to  $3.  This, 
with  the  free  return  of  the  chests,  would 
save  the  growers  of  Pajaro  valley  at  least 
$6000  during  the  season  as  compared  with 
the  charges  of  last  year. 

Siskiyou. 

Stock  Outlook. — Montague  telegram 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  last  big  ship- 
ments of  beef  cattle  have  been  made  from 
this  point  and  Gazelle.  About  1000  head 
were  shipped  to  Oakland  and  Sacramento 
in  two  special  trains.  Mitchell  Bros,  sent 
450  and  Louis  Gerber  420,  which  he 
brought  in  from  the  Merrill  country. 
Smaller  shippers  brought  the  total  up  to 
about  1000.  Advices  from  the  Oregon  line 
state  that  the  supply  of  hay  in  that  sec- 
tion has  about  been  exhausted  and  that 
thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  have  been 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  How- 
ever, the  recent  heavy  rains  have  washed 
away  the  snow,  and  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues fair  for  a  few  weeks  the  losses  to 
stockmen  in  upper  Modoc  county,  this 
State,  and  in  Klamath  and  Lake  counties, 
in  Oregon,  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  was 
feared. 

Solano. 

Bounty  on  Six  Coyotes. — Republi- 
can: Since  its  organization  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Solano  County  Sheepmen's  Asso- 
ciation has  paid  bounties  on  dead  bodies 
of  six  coyotes  that  have  been  killed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  covered  by 
the  Association.  The  bounty  of  $20  per 
head,  which  was  fixed  by  the  Association, 
has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the 
hunting  of  coyotes,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  little  animals  which  are  so  de- 
structive of  sheep  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
plentiful,  which  fact  is  particularly  grat- 
ifying to  sheep  owners. 

Sonoma. 

Unable  to  Plant  Hops.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  March  24:  Hop  growers  who 
contemplated  planting  new  yards  for  this 
season  have  been  unable  to  do  so  owing 
to  the  unprecedented  heavy  rainfall.  This 
has  prevented  grubbing  the  hop  roots  and 
pruning  them,  and  those  who  had  the 
matter  in  contemplation  have  been  forced 
to  give  up  the  intent  until  a  more  aus- 
picious season.  In  addition  to  the  reason 
mentioned  above — the  weather — growers 
who  wished  to  set  out  increased  acreages 
have  been  unable  to  secure  hop  poles  with 
which   to  trellis  the  vines.    Up  to  the 


present  time  the  only  man  who  has  man- 
aged to  put  in  new  hops  has  been  L.  D. 
Jackson  of  Santa  Rosa.  He  planted  fif- 
teen acres  on  Mark  West  creek  early  in 
February,  but  does  not  expect  any  part  of 
a  crop  from  the  new  yard  this  year. 
Stanislaus. 

Fine  Alfalfa. — W.  P.  Stephenson,  of 
near  Ceres,  brought  to  Modesto  a  sample 
of  alfalfa  grown  at  his  ranch  that  would 
attract  the  attention  of  alfalfa  growers  of 
any  section.  In  May  of  last  year  Mr. 
Stephenson  planted  a  part  of  his  land  to 
alfalfa.  Friday  he  pulled  up  some  stalks 
and  measured  them.  One  measures  34 
inches  in  length  and  was  growing  rapidly 
when  pulled.  The  land  where  it  was 
grown  is  of  a  light,  sandy  soil.  Mr. 
Stephenson  wants  to  hear  of  any  alfalfa 
that  has  done  better. 

Sutter. 

Too  Early  for  Definite  Conclu- 
sions.—Yuba  City  Farmer,  March  25: 
The  reports  going  out  that  there  will  be 
a  very  large  fruit  crop  in  this  section  this 
season  are  rather  premature,  as  it  is  too 
early  for  any  definite  conclusions  to  be 
arrived  at.  Some  peach  growers  report 
that  they  would  not  be  surprised  if  that 
crop  was  rather  light,  as  the  blossoms  are 
fewer  and  the  fruit  not  setting  as  well  as 
in  former  years.  The  frost  season  is  not 
over  yet  and  other  conditions  of  spring 
weather  have  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. However,  a  fair  fruit  crop  gener- 
ally is  anticipated. 

Tulare. 

Rain  Will  Benefit  Grain.- -Visalia 
Times:  County  Auditor  T.  H.  Blair,  who 
has  been  spending  several  days  at  his 
ranch  near  Orosi,  says  that  the  recent 
rain  will  do  a  great  good  in  that  section. 
The  grain  is  coming  up,  but  is  short.  The 
rain  will  cause  it  to  grow  and  head  out. 
He  says,  however,  that  the  crop  is  bound 
to  be  short,  as  there  won't  be  time  for  the 
grain  to  mature. 

Yolo. 

Nearly  75,000  Acres  Under  Water. 
— Dunnigan  telegram  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
March  24:  All  the  tule  lands  north  of  the 
Fair  levee,  consisting  of  about  75,000 
acres,  are  flooded,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  grain  are  covered  also.  It  is  feared 
the  newly  repaired  levee  protecting  Re- 
clamation District  108  cannot  withstand 
the  waves  of  another  heavy  flow  from  the 
south.  At  present  the  above  district  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  its  devasta- 
tion would  be  a  great  calamity.  The 
height  of  the  levee  when  completed  will 
be  20  feet,  and  work  on  it  is  being  pushed 
night  and  day  by  the  big  dredger  Rough- 
and-Ready. 


Coif  Tracts  ii  M\w  Comity. 

We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  TurJock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN,  Modesto,  California. 


DON'T  RUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  u«<^e  "The  Master  workman," 

U/\y  I       LJ  \J    I       \^r\0\y^ll  lLa    L.llV^II  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1863.  MMUner  and  1 6th  St.,  CHICAGO. 


COMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  II  I'M  AN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, Mpralua,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canstlc  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drngglsts'i  or  8ent  °y  e3£- 
prese,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TIE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  ClereUnd,  Ohio. 
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When  Ida  Puts  Her  Armor  On. 


When  Ida  puts  her  armor  on, 

And  draws  her  trusty  blade, 
The  turnips  in  the  bin  turn  pale, 

The  apples  are  afraid, 
The  quiet  kitchen  city  wakes, 

And  consternation  feels, 
And  quick  the  tocsin  pealeth  forth 

In  long  potato  peels. 

When  Ida  puts  her  armor  on, 

The  pots  and  pans  succumb, 
A  wooden  spoon  her  drumstick  is, 

A  mixing-  pan  her  drum; 
She  charges  on  the  kitchen  folk 

With  silver,  tin  and  steel: 
She  beats  the  eggs,  she  whips  the  cream, 

The  victory  is  a  meal. 

When  Ida  puts  her  armor  on, 

Her  breastplate  is  of  blue 
(Checked  gingham,  rufllcd  top  and  sides), 

Her  gauntlets  gingham,  too: 
And  thus  protected  from  assault 

Of  batter,  stain  and  flour, 
She  wars  with  vegetable  foes, 

And  conquers  in  an  hour. 

When  Ida  puts  her  armor  on, 

She  is  so  fair  to  see, 
Her  battle  with  the  kitchen  folk 

Is  reproduced  in  me; 
So  sweet  she  is,  armed  cap-a-pie, 

So  good  her  kitchen  art, 
I  hardly  know  which  loves  her  best, 

My  palate  or  my  heart. 

—  National  Magazine. 


Elvira  and  Her  Love  Letters. 


Elvira  lived  in  a  sleepy  little  New 
England  village,  and  was  its  recognized 
beauty.  Not  that  the  quiet,  staid  New 
Englanders  would  ever  have  admitted 
openly  their  pride  in  Elvira — that  would 
have  been  impossible  to  their  grim 
tenets  of  faith;  but  they  took  the  same 
pleasure  in  the  girl  as  they  did  over 
the  bright  llowers  in  their  gardens, 
glorious  calla  lilies,  light  wavy  prince's 
leather,  sweet-scented  honeysuckle, 
flowering  candytuft.  Elvira  was  very 
pretty,  so  slight  that  by  the  side  of 
more  heavily  built  girls  she  looked  like 
a  wild  flower  and  quite  as  ethereal; 
blue  eyed  and  with  a  cloud  of  fair  flaxen 
hair  that  would  fall  in  soft  drifts  round 
the  sweet  oval  face.  She  lived  with  an 
old  unmarried  aunt  in  a  house  close  to 
the  road,  a  thick  hedge  of  evergreens 
surrounding  it  and  fencing  off  the 
garden.  The  house  belonged  to  the 
aunt,  also  a  small  sum  in  the  bank,  on 
the  interest  of  which  they  lived  in  fair 
comfort. 

Elvira  wanted  to  earn  her  own  living. 
Once  she  had  persuaded  Anne  Hardy, 
the  village  dressmaker,  to  take  her  as 
an  apprentice,  but  old  Clarissa  Lane 
had  descended  with  flaming  cheeks  on 
the  busy  little  woman. 

"I  just  guess,  Mis'  Hardy,"  she 
cried,  that  we  ain't  so  hard  put  to  it 
that  my  own  brother's  child  goes  out  to 
work.  It  was  real  kind  of  you  to  take 
her — but — Elvira,  you  just  put  on  your 
bonnet  and  come  home  this  minute." 

So  Elvira  rose  from  the  table  where 
she  was  sitting  sewing  with  another 
girl — and  as  she  shook  away  the  scraps 
and  snips  of  silk  from  her  gown  she 
shook  away  her  own  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. From  henceforth  she 
would  belong  utterly  to  this  erect, 
gray-haired  old  woman— she  would  go 
back  to  the  white  house — and  live  there, 
an  imprisoned  princess. 

Old  Clarissa  worked  herself  to  the 
bone  for  Elvira.  She  hated  to  see  the 
girl  doing  rough  work  and  soiling  her 
delicate  pretty  fingers.  In  the  same 
way  Elvira  was  debarred  from  working 
in  the  garden. 

"Don't  you  go  for  to  brown  your 
face  like  them  wild  Mellor  girls,  Elvira," 
was  Clarissa's  constant  cry  if  she  saw 
her  niece  digging  in  the  garden — "  go 
right  in  at  once;  I  guess  the  sun  won't 
hurt  me." 

She  loved  to  dress  Elvira  in  soft 
girlish  muslins  and  to  tie  her  straw  hat 
with  fine  silk  ribbons.  For  herself  a 
rusty  black  alpaca  and  an  old  faded 
bonnet,  but  Elvira  must  always  go 
fresh  and  dainty.  The  girl  rebelled, 
with  flushing,  sensitive  face  and  weak 
tears — she  bated  to  go  fine  while  old 
Clarissa  wore  her  ugly  cottons  to  rags, 


but  her  protest  was  unheeded  by  the 
strong  masterful  old  woman. 

Elvira  was  allowed  no  sweetheart. 
Other  girls  could  walk  home  from 
meeting  with  their  beaus,  and  sit  with 
them  at  winter  time  in  a  lamp  lit 
parlor,  but  Clarissa  trudged  alongside 
Elvira  like  some  old  duenna,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  village  could  only 
gaze  at  the  delicate,  flowerlike  girl, 
who  was  not  for  them  and  their  kind- 
gaze  with  a  half  reluctant  admiration, 
also  a  dim  perception  that  here  was 
material  too  fine. 

But  the  lover  came—  came  in  the 
person  of  one  Gilman  Holmes,  a  young- 
New  York  journalist,  who  was  spend- 
ing his  brief  holiday  in  search  of  "copy." 
Chance  or  fate  took  him  to  Elvira's 
village.  He  came  to  study  types,  he 
remained  to  study — love. 

An  alert,  bright-eyed  man  of  thirty, 
precise  in  dress,  slim  in  figure,  Gilman 
spoke  with  a  sharp  crispness  pleasant 
in  contrast  to  the  slow  New  England 
voices.  Compared  with  the  village 
young  men,  he  was  as  the  racer  to  the 
willing  carthorse,  brimming  over  with 
nervous  vitality,  a  creature  of  high 
pressure. 

He  had  taken  rooms  with  Deacon 
Elvin,  but  the  good  man  saw  little  of 
his  boarder,  for  Gilman  took  the  village 
by  storm,  and  every  door  was  open  to 
him.  He  went  about  with  his  notebook, 
his  keen  eye  ever  ready  to  seize  a  likely 
picture,  his  fingers  itching  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  homely  speech  of  his  rustic 
entertainers,  journalist  first — Gilman 
Holmes  afterward. 

Clarissa,  not  to  be  outdone  in  hospi- 
tality, wrote  a  prim,  formal  note  invit- 
ing the  young  man  to  tea,  an  imitation 
which  he  accepted  with  alacrity,  for 
rumor  had  already  reached  him  of 
Elvira  and  her  beauty. 

It  was  with  peculiar  care  that  Cla- 
rissa laid  out  her  tea  on  that  occasion. 
Generally  the  meals  were  sparing,  for 
her  income  was  a  very  small  one,  but 
this  time  her  tea  was  lavish.  There 
was  excellent  cup-cake  for  one  thing, 
wafer  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  two 
glass  dishes  filled  with  preserve  and  a 
plate  of  red  currants  from  the  garden. 
Clarissa  put  out  her  mother's  wedding 
china,  pale,  apple-green  teacups  and 
plates,  and  then,  to  crown  all,  she 
picked  a  great  bunch  of  flowers  and 
placed  them  in  a  vase  in  the  center  of 
the  table. 

Elvira  looked  on  with  large,  wide- 
open  eyes.    Her  lips  framed  a  question. 

"  I'm  not  a-going  to  have  a  poor  set- 
out  when  a  stranger's  coming  to  tea," 
said  Clarissa  defiantly.  "I'd  just  as 
lief  as  not  have  the  fellow  coming, 
though." 

So  Gilman  came,  and  from  the 
moment  the  white-robed,  blushing 
Elvira  fluttered  into  the  room  he  forgot 
New  York,  journalism  and  fame,  lost 
his  ready  wit,  and  realized  that  he  who 
knew  so  much  was  quite  unlearned. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  warm 
sunlit  garden  with  Elvira,  bending  his 
dark  head  caressingly  over  her,  wonder- 
ing dimly  how  so  fair  and  sweet  a 
creature  chanced  to  live.  Elvira  lost 
her  first  awe  of  him,  and  laughed  and 
talked  slowly,  pointing  out  the  calla 
lilies,  picking  a  great  nosegay  of  pink 
and  white  sweet  peas. 

Time  passed  quickly  in  the  garden. 
It  was  dusk  before  Gilman  left. 

Elvira  smiled  in  her  sleep  that  night, 
flushing  rosily;  but  old  Clarissa  s  pillow 
was  wet  with  salt  tears,  for  she  saw 
what  was  coming — and  it  was  what  she 
had  desired,  so  it  was  really  foolish  of 
her  to  weep. 

Elvira  and  Gilman  got  engaged.  Tt 
was  a  brief,  pretty  courtship. 

Clarissa  and  the  neighbors  looked  on, 
watching  the  delicate  drama  that  was 
being  played,  marveling  a  little  how 
snxx>th  was  love's  course. 

Elvira  neither  wondered  nor  mused. 
To  her  it  was  only  natural  and  right 
that  Gilman  Holmes  should  have  come 
into  her  life;  she  knew  now  that  she 
had  all  along  been  waiting  for  him,  and 
keeping  her  pure  heart  like  a  fragrant 
shrine.  As  for  Gilman,  the  mystery  of 
it  all  was  upon  him  still,  the  great 
marvel  how  his  delicate,  dreamy  Elvira 
this  flowerlike  maiden,  could  care  for  a 
sharp,  harsh-voiced  young  man  from 
New  York.  Thisj"U'rn!tlfst,  once  over 
confident,  and  full  ut.  tierce  assui  ante 


was  now  afraid  of  himself  and  ashamed 
to  look  into  the  dusty  corners  of  his 
soul.  He  longed  for  spotlessly  clean 
hands — because  of  Elvira's  whiteness. 

A  day  in  early  autumn  was  fixed  for 
the  wedding,  but  first  Gilman  must 
return  to  New  York  and  gain  a  further 
leave  of  absence. 

The  lovers  parted,  and  it  was  a  bad 
hour  for  both. 

Elvira  lost  all  her  timid  maidenly 
diffidence.  She  clung  to  Gilman  with 
tender  self-surrender,  putting  up  her 
face  for  his  kisses,  praying  him  pathet- 
ically to  return  soon.  As  if  Gilman 
needed  such  prayers!  He  who  waa 
longing — and  half  beside  himself  with 
the  longing — to  marry  this  pretty 
Puritan  and  take  her  to  make  home 
brighter  in  New  York. 

Clarissa  came  to  the  gate  finally  and 
unlatched  it  for  the  lover.  She  looked 
gaunt  and  gray;  her  hair  was  all  blown 
out  by  the  wind,  her  thin  cotton  dress 
showed  the  meager  lines  of  her  old 
body.    She  was  not  prepossessing. 

Gilman  looked  at  her  a  little  resent- 
fully. He  hated  to  surrender  his  weep- 
ing Elvira  to  this  harsh-looking  old 
woman. 

"Take  care  of  her— be  good  to  her." 
he  said,  breaking  from  the  girl's  soft 
clutches,  and  pressing  her  gently  back 
against  Clarissa.  "Oh,  Miss  Lane,  be 
careful  of  Elvira  for  me." 

Clarissa  laughed  low  and  grimly  to 
herself.  "  Be  careful  of  Elvira!"  To  the 
woman  to  whom  the  girl  was  all  in  all 
the  words  were  almost  cruel  and  cer- 
tainly a  mockery. 

That  night  Elvira  had  red  eyes  and 
ate  no  more  at  supper  than  would  have 
tempted  a  little  bird.  She  sat  on  the 
step  at  the  back  of  the  house  when  the 
moon  came  out,  and  Clarissa  watched, 
saw  her  shoulders  shaking — she  was 
crying;  she  had  been  crying  all  the 
afternoon — but  very  softly  and  quietly. 

The  old  woman  sat  down  in  the  rock- 
ing chair  and  hung  her  head.  She 
longed — God  knows  how  bitterly — to 
strain  the  delicate  form  to  her,  and 
rest  the  fair  head  on  her  breast  and 
kiss  away  the  tears.  Some  sensitive, 
inborn  delicacy  constrained  her  not  to 
approach  Elvira.  This  was  the  girl's 
own  trouble,  and  not  to  be  shared  with 
or  understood  by  another.  Clarissa 
realized  that  she  knew  nothing  of  love 
and  its  joys  and  sorrows;  the  faint 
prudery  of  the  unmarried  woman  made 
her  fearful  of  approaching  too  closely 
into  what  Fate  had  veiled  from  her. 

Next  morning  ?-he  took  Elvira  to 
Anne  Hardy  to  buy  the  wedding  silk. 
As  they  walked  down  the  village  street 
the  girl  prattled  gayly.  Now  that  the 
first  bitterness  of  the  parting  was  over, 
she  could  wait  with  serenity  her  lover's 
return,  and  be  happy  in  these  prepara- 
tions for  her  marriage,  but  the  whole 
morning's  work  was  a  sharp  yet 
exquisite  pain  to  Clarissa.  She  was 
going  to  lose  her  child,  and  yet  she  was 
decking  her  against  the  day. 

She  shopped  lavishly,  and  with  a 
certain  fierce  vehemence.  Elvira  should 
come  out  bride  in  the  richest  of  pearl 
gray  silks,  and  her  bonnet,  with  its 
costly  white  feather,  should  long  be 
remembered.  What  did  the  price 
matter?  When  the  child  had  gone  to 
.New  York  she  could  pinch  and  save. 
A  lonely  old  woman  needs  little  to 
support  life. 

Anne  Hardy,  her  mouth  full  of  pins, 
draped  the  silk  round  the  graceful 
young  figure. 

"Sakes,  Mis'  Lane,"  she  murmured, 
in  frank  admiration,  "I  just  guess 
there  will  never  be  such  a  bride  or  dress 
seen  here  again.  It's  a  real  pleasure 
to  make  for  Elvira — that  it  is." 

Elvira  smiled  and  blushed  at  the 
warm  flattery,  but  old  Clarissa  sat  un- 
moved. Were  not  such  words  her 
child's  due? 

Time  passed  and  Gilman  never  wrote. 
Twice  a  day  Elvira  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  postoflice,  and  she  came  back  after 
her  last  visit  with  such  a  white, 
strained  face  that  Clarissa  felt  sick  at 
heart. 

"  I  guess  there'll  be  a  letter 
to-morrow,"  she  said  furtively,  not 
daring  to  loose  her  own  wrath  and 
anxiety. 

"Yes,  to-morrow,"  answered  Elvira, 
obediently,  but  Clarissa  heard  her 
weeping  during   the   night   and  her 


heart  burned  hot  against  Gilman. 

Days  slipped  into  weeks,  and  it  grew 
close  to  the  wedding  day,  and  still  no 
letter  from  Gilman. 

The  wedding  dress  came  home. 
Little  Anne  carried  it  herself,  but 
Elvira  turned  a  dead  white  as  the 
dressmaker  entered,  and  Clarissa 
harshly  crushed  the  rustling  silk  into 
her  wardrobe,  and  so  with  the  dainty 
muslins  and  the  wedding  bonnet. 

Elvira  used  to  pause  now  and  hesitate 
when  friends  brought  her  presents,  the 
faintest  and  most  pathetic  pause,  but 
Clarissa  would  bustle  and  admire  in  a 
way  unusual  to  her,  and  bring  out 
cake  and  ginger  wine  for  the  donor. 

Then  the  wedding  day  came.  Elvira 
rose  up  quietly  in  the  morning,  her 
little  face  very  white  and  resolute. 
She  even  tried  to  make  some  poor  show 
of  eating  breakfast — then  she  went  up 
to  her  own  room  and  stayed  there. 

A  neighbor  called,  entering  cautiously, 
and  as  if  it  was  a  house  of  mourning. 
"You'll  not  keep  Elvira,"  she  pro- 
nounced, in  a  slow,  dismal  voice. 
"  You'll  see,  Mis'  Lane,  she'll  go  off  in 
a  decline — just  as  her  mother  did — if 
she  don't  hear  news  of  Gilman." 

Clarissa  had  a  cousin  in  New  York, 
who  now,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years, 
heard  from  her  relative.  Clarissa  wrote 
to  ask  her  to  do  a  seemingly  simple 
commission — yet  one  over  which  the 
woman  shook  her  head  and  wondered. 

A  few  days  later  Clarissa  marched  up 
from  the  postoffice,  carrying  a  letter 
addressed  to  Elvira.  It  was  written  in 
a  stiff,  uneven  hand. 

"Seems  as  if  this  might  be  from  Gil- 
man, Elvira,"  announced  the  aunt  as 
she  entered  the  house.  Elvira  had  been 
sitting  listlessly  on  the  rocking  chair, 
but  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  to 
Clarissa  with  flaming  cheeks. 

She  read  the  letter  through,  hur- 
riedly, first  of  all.  then  with  knit  brows. 

"It's  all  right,  Aunt  Clarissa,"  she 
exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  Gilman  mailed  all  his  letters  wrong, 
and  they've  been  returned  to  him.  He 
wrote  postponing  our  wedding  ;  busi- 
ness kept  him — but  he'll  be  here  soon," 
her  voice  was  not  very  elated. 

"  Don't  you  like  your  letter?  Ain't 
it  all  right  ?"  asked  Clarissa,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

The  girl  flushed — then  tears  started 
into  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  it's  not  like  Gilman  a  bit,"  she 
sighed,  impatiently;  "it's  a  real  cold, 
horrid  letter,  Aunt  Clarissa,  but  I  guess 
it's  all  right,  though."  She  brushed 
the  tears  away. 

Clarissa's  jaw  fell  hopelessly,  and  a 
look  of  pain  flickered  over  her  face. 
Then  she  colored  a  warm,  burning  red. 

Next  day  brought  Elvira  another 
letter.  The  girl  was  looking  better. 
Hope,  the  beautifier,  had  already  done 
his  work  with  her;  and  she  was  a 
mourning  bride  no  longer.  She  read 
her  letter  with  little  gurgles  of  laugh- 
ter and  smiles  coming  and  going. 

"  It's  just  as  sweet  a  letter  as  ever 
could  be,"  she  declared,  with  emphasis. 
"  But,  my  sakes,  it's  just  like  some 
one  writing  to  a  little,  tiny  girl !  He 
says  he's  coming,"  she  added,  with  a 
sigh,  "but  he  gives  no  date  and  no 
time.  Aunt  Clarissa,  when  is  he  com- 
ing? " 

"Soon — I  guess  soon,"  answered  the 
other  in  a  low,  nervous  voice;  then,  as 
Elvira  began  reading  her  letter  again, 
and  breaking  once  more  into  low  mur- 
murs of  happiness,  the  old  woman's 
face  relaxed  somewhat,  and  her  eyes 
grew  less  strained. 

Weeks  passed.  Letters  never  failed 
to  come,  but  they  gave  no  definite 
promise  of  Gilman's  return.  Still,  El- 
vira lived  on  those  letters;  they  were 
meat  and  drink  to  her,  and  she  slept 
with  the  last  one  under  her  pillow. 

Clarissa  grew  very  nervous  and  hag- 
gard. She  avoided ,  going  to  meeting, 
and  lost  her  speech  of  rigid  determina- 
tion. Her  eyes  went  down  before  her 
neighbors,  and  she  had  the  mein  of  one 
oppressed  by  guilt.  Her  manner  to 
Elvira  became  almost  doting;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  for  the 
girl,  and  her  tenderness  was  wonderful. 

Her  niece  did  not  take  much  heed  of 
her.  Aunt  Clarissa  was  Aunt  Clarissa 
— kind,  devoted,  self-sacrificing  —  but 
Elvira's  whole  heart  centered  round  her 
love  letters,  those  letters,  so  formal 
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and  cold,  which  had  now  worked  up  into 
letters  full  of  passion  and  fire,  contain- 
ing phrasing  so  tender  that  the  girl's 
heart  leaped  under  the  words.  She 
read  and  re-read  these  burning  sen- 
tences a  hundred  times  a  day,  wonder- 
ing more  and  more  how  her  lover,  miles 
away,  seemed  to  understand  so  com- 
pletely her  daily  round  of  life. 

One  day  two  letters  come  for  Elvira, 
each  bearing  the  New  York  postmark. 
Clarissa  had  fetched  them  from  the 
postoffice,  and  her  hands  trembled  pit- 
eously  as  she  handed  them  up. 

"Elvira,"  she  gasped,  "  he's  written, 
written  at  last !  " 

Elvira  hardly  heeded  her  aunt.  She 
gently  pushed  aside  the  envelope  held 
out  to  her,  taking  up  instead  the  letter 
directed  in  the  handwriting  she  now 
knew  so  well.  She  broke  the  seal  and 
read  the  letter  slowly,  laughing  and 
smiling  as  she  did  so — evidently  well 
pleased  with  it.  All  this  while  the  old 
woman  watched  her,  her  face  looking 
livid  and  her  lips  twitching  ominously. 
At  last  Elvira  remembered  the  other 
letter.  She  took  it  up  carelessly,  but 
at  the  first  line  she  turned  pale  and 
started. 

Old  Clarissa  started,  too;  then  her 
lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  What  she 
had  longed  for  and  dreaded  had  come 
at  last. 

"Aunt  Clarissa."  Elvira's  voice  was 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  voice,  so  weak 
and  wonder-filled  it  was.  "This  letter 
is  from  Gilman." 

The  other  bowed  her  head;  she  could 
not  speak. 

"He  was  run  over  the  day  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  badly  injured. 
He  has  only  just  recovered  enough  to 
ui  derstand  things — but  he  is  coming 
here  next  week." 

Clarissa's  dry  lips  framed  the  words, 
"Thank  God." 

"Aunt  Clarissa" — there  was  a  note 
in  Elvira's  voice  that  her  aunt  had 
never  heard  before — "  who  wrote  these 
letters — that  did  not  come  from  Gil- 
man  ? "  The  girl  rose  like  a  young 
judge — or  the  spirit  of  justice. 

Clarissa  rose  to  her  feet.  She  stood 
up,  her  old  face  working,  all  her  ugly 
curves  showing  plain  in  her  plain  gown, 
a  picture  of  withered  womanhood. 

"I  wrote  those  letters,"  she  said, 
firmly.  "  I — yes,  Elvira,  I,  a  godly 
woman — wrote  those  lies,  sinning 
against  God  and  man.  But  for  your 
sake,  my  dear,"  the  voice  softened, 
"for  your  sake — and  as  God  is  my 
judge — I  would  do  the  same  again." 

Elvira  gazed  at  her  aunt,  then  with 
a  great  gasp  of  awe  she  saw  for  one 
supreme  second  into  all  the  full  glory 
of  the  other's  love-lit  soul.  She  gave  a 
sudden  cry  and  ran  to  old  Clarissa, 
flinging  her  arms  round  her  wildly — 
"Oh,  Aunt  Clarissa,  Aunt  Clarissa," 
she  sobbed;  "dear,  dear  Aunt  Clar- 
issa." 

The  woman  folded  her  into  warm  em- 
brace, and  for  a  few  moments  they 
clung  together  and  kissed.  So  came 
the  ripeness  of  Clarissa's  harvest  of 
love. — Claude  Askew. 


The  Way  to  Spell  Content. 

The  second  President  of  the  United 
States— John  Adams— used  to  relate 
the  following  incident,  showing  how  a 
wise  father  conquered  a  boy's  disin- 
clination to  study  :  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
used  to  study  Latin  grammar,  but  it 
was  dull,  and  1  hated  it.  My  father 
was  anxious  to  send  me  to  college,  and, 
therefore,  I  studied  the  grammar  till  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  going  to 
my  father,  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  to 
study,  and  asked  for  some  other  em- 
ployment. 

My  father  said:  "Well,  John,  if  Latin 
grammar  does  not  suit  you,  try  ditch- 
ing— perhaps  that  will.  My  meadow 
yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may  put 
by  Latin  and  try  that." 

This  seemed  a  delightful  change,  and 
to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  soon  I 
found  ditching  harder  than  Latin,  and 
the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I 
ever  experienced.  That  day  I  ate  the 
bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some 
comparison  between  Latin  grammar 
and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word 
about  it. 

I  dug  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to 


return  to  Latin  at  dinner,  but  it  was 
humiliating,  and  I  could  not  do  it.  At 
night  toil  conquered  pride,  and,  though 
it  was  one  of  the  severest  trials  1  ever 
had  in  my  life,  I  told  my  father  that  if 
he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin 
grammar. 

He  was  glad  of  it,  and  if  I  have  since 
gained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  two  days  labor  in  that  ditch. 

Concerning  the  Complexion. 

"  Many  women  have  good  complexions 
naturally,  but  let  those  who  have  not 
take  heart,"  says  a  woman  who  knows 
whereof  she  speaks, "  as  almost  any  skin 
can  be  made  to  become  firm  and  elastic, 
clear  and  hardy. 

"No  doubt  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
wife  and  daughters  knew  what  was 
good  for  their  skins,  and  did  not  fail  to 
refill  the  saucepan  that  the  good  man 
so  slyly  knocked  over.  Some  one  sug- 
gests that  this  concoction  may  have 
been  simply  a  thin  bran  gruel,  made 
with  some  rose  water.  The  persistent 
use  of  this  preparation  will  give  a  pale 
woman  a  lovely  color.  It  should  be  used 
while  hot,  the  face  being  washed  there- 
with, and  afterward  sponged  with  al- 
cohol. 

"The  woman  who  desires  a  good 
skin  must  learn  to  breathe,  and  next 
to  exercise.  Let  her  stand  for  five 
minutes  before  an  open  window,  heels 
together,  head  up,  chest  out,  chin  in, 
hips  back  and  hands  hanging  loosely  at 
the  sides.  While  in  this  position  she 
must  draw  a  long,  deep  breath  through 
the  nose  and  exhale  slowly  through  the 
mouth. 

"  Half  an  hour  before  breakfast  it  is 
well  to  drink  about  a  pint  of  hot  water 
containing  a  pinch  of  salt.  Charcoal 
tablets  after  each  meal  are  also  excel- 
lent, but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
wash  the  body  every  day  in  tepid 
water,  with  plenty  of  pure  soap,  finish- 
ing with  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse 
towel.  After  this  the  face  should  receive 
special  treatment.  Few  people  wash 
their  faces  properly.  The  principal 
work  should  be  done  at  night,  and  un- 
less the  skin  is  very  thin  a  rather  coarse 
washcloth,  well  soaped,  should  be  used, 
with  plenty  of  warm  water.  While  the 
pores  are  open,  massage  the  skin  with 
a  little  lanolin,  applying  with  the  firger 
tips,  and  knead  the  cheeks  with  the 
knuckles  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

"  Any  one  desirous  of  avoiding  undue 
lines  and  wrinkles  ou  throat  and  face 
should  use  this  treatment  patiently  for 
one  month.  The  improvement  in  com- 
plexion will  by  that  time  speak  for  it- 
self. 

"A  cheap  and  useful  adjunct  to  the 
daily  bath  may  be  made  with  odd  bits 
of  good  soap,  as  a  basis.  Place  a  cup- 
ful of  these  scraps  in  a  large  knitted 
or  cheesecloth  bag,  with  a  quart  of 
bran,  an  ounce  of  almond  meal.  This 
makes  the  best  skin  beautifier  ever  in- 
vented, and  after  using  it  freely  in  the 
bath  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
complexion  will  be  noticed  at  once. 
Constant  use  will  make  the  improve- 
ment permanent,  and  there  will  be  also 
a  luxurious  feeling  of  perfect  cleanliness 
as  well  as  a  flowerlike  odor  about  the 
person. 

"  Busy  women  need  only  a  few  min- 
utes daily  to  improve  their  appearance 
wonderfully.  If  they  are  obliged  to 
hurry  in  the  morning,  the  warm  bath 
may  be  taken  at  night.  A  hot  bath 
daily  would  be  injurious,  but  skin  spe- 
cialists, as  well  as  physicians,  now  re- 
pudiate cold  ones,  as  they  do  not  cleanse 
the  pores.  A  tepid  one  each  day  and 
a  hot  one  once  a  week,  after  which  one 
should  take  care  not  to  expose  one's 
self  is  the  best  regimen." — N.  Y.  Trib- 
une. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Cahbaoe  Dressing. — Chop  fine  one- 
half  head  of  cabbage  (small),  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  take  one-fourth 
cup  of  vinegar,  one  egg,  butter  size  of 
small  egg  and  cook  till  thick  as  cream. 
Pour  over  cabbage. 

Pistachio  Ice  Cream. — Mix  three 
cupfuls  of  cream  and  one  cupful  of  milk 
in  a  double  boiler.  Heat  to  scalding, 
then  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  scant 
cupful  of  sugar.     Blanch  and  pound 
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one-half  cupful  of  shelled  pistachio  nuts; 
add  these,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  bitter 
almond  to  the  cream,  then  add  enough 
spinach  juice  to  make  the  cream  the 
desired  green.     Freeze  and  serve. 

Creamed  Codfish  on  Toast. — Put  in 
a  saucepan  over  the  fire  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper.  When  mixed 
add  gradually  one  cupful  of  hot  milk, 
stirring  until  smooth  and  thick.  Re- 
move skin  and  bone  from  some  cooked 
codfish,  and  with  a  fork  break  into 
flakes.  Add  one  cupful  of  the  prepared 
fish  to  the  sauce,  stand  at  the  side  of 
the  tire  for  ten  minutes,  add  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  or  one  teaspoonful 
of  vinegar,  and  pour  over  thin  buttered 
toast. 

A  Florendine  of  Oranges  and  Ap- 
ples.— Take  half  a  dozen  oranges,  save 
the  juice  and  take  out  the  pulp,  lay 
the  rinds  in  water  twenty-four  hours, 
but  change  the  water  three  or  four 
times;  then  boil  them  in  three  or  four 
different  waters,  then  strain  the  water 
off,  put  them  in  their  juice  with  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  set  them  by  for 
use;  when  they  are  used,  lay  a  puff- 
paste  over  the  dish,  boil  ten  Pippins  in 
a  little  sugar  and  water,  pare,  quarter 
and  core  them,  and  mix  them  with  some 
of  the  oranges;  lay  a  puff- paste  in  the 
dish,  and  then  put  in  the  fruit;  bake  it 
in  a  slow  oven;  the  crust  like  the  other 
florendine. 

Lobster  a  la  Poulette. — Take  one- 
third  cup  of  butter,  one-third  cup  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dash 
of  paprika,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of 
white  pepper,  one  cup  of  cream,  one 
cup  of  well  seasoned  chicken  stock, 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  two  hard  boiled 
eggs,  one  pint  of  diced  lobster  meat. 
Prepare  a  white  sauce,  using  the  in- 
gredients mentioned,  and  adding  the 
lemon  juice  by  degrees.  Add  the  lob- 
ster to  the  sauce.  Cut  the  whites  of 
the  hard  boiled  eggs  in  rings  and  pass 
the  yolks  through  a  sieve.  Serve  the 
lobster  on  bits  of  toast  or  on  thin 
crackers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  yolks 
over  the  lobster,  and  circles  of  the 
whites  around  it. 


I  am  proud 
of  my  lamp- 
chimneys.  I 
put  my  name 
on  them. 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  tree. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


what rtijujin^f 

You  arepaintingto  PRESERVE 
as  well  as  beautify — what's  the 
use  of  using  the  ordinary  kind 
of  paint  when  you  can  get  P.  & 
B.  with  all  its  preservative, 
tenacious  and  element  resisting 
qualities  ? 

P.  &  B.  PAINT  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage  on  stone, 
wood  and  metals. 

Booklet  free. 

THE  PJWJ2FFINE 
PAINT  CO.  7 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


Appl 


Have  You  a  Gas  Engine? 


To  get  the  best  results 
from  a  gas  engine  it  must 
be  equipped  with 

The  Apple 
Ignition  Dynamo  ^VflQi 

Always  reliable.  Does 
away  with  the  uncertainties  of  batteries. 
No  trouble  starting  engine;  makes  a  hotter, 
steadier  spark  that  gives  same  more  power 
and  speed.  Attached  in  a  moment.  Neat 
in  design.  Dirt,  dust  and  oil  proof.  Write 
to-day  for  The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfo,.  Co. 

particulars.       1 02  Reibold  Bldfj.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 

30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  30,000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  600  average 
dally  attendance;  K00  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
.fou  rim  I  —  Kree. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


CARPETS 


BY     1W  AIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 
SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  March  30,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Mav.  July. 

YVednesdav   9l\4(ti  92H  85S£®87*4 

Thursday   92   @  &i%  865i@88)4 

Friday   94M®  96  88  @89«6 

Saturday   96  <a  95!4  89',4®889b 

Monday   955s®  97  88H@89 

Tuesday   98  @  96%  90%®SS% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                        50sa(o.ft2  48' .di  49:,4 

Thursday                            5IV4®52'/j  49'8®49?, 

Friday  52?6<a54  49V"  b»% 

-aturday                           53V*53M  50Va;50?» 

Monday                             53V4@55  50!4@52 

Tuesday                            55s„@54!4  52S®51!4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  yalues  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  II  41   @1  41%         $1  34^<ai  34?» 

Pridav    1  42^«M  41'4  1  36  ml  34'/, 

Saturday     ®    1  34>J®1  33><» 

Monday   1  40^®    1  34   @1  33% 

Tuesday    1  40  @    1  34   (a  1  33 

Wednesday   1  39?i®    1  33'„®1  3314 

Wheat. 

There  is  little  doing  in  actual  wheat  in 
the  local  market,  and  nothing  at  present 
to  warrant  anticipating  other  than  a  slow 
movement  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. Thore  are  very  few  ships  under 
charter,  and  of  these  only  one  or  two  for 
which  cargo  has  to  be  secured.  A  French 
bark  arrived  under  engagement  for  wheat 
or  barley  to  Europe,  usual  option  as  to 
port  of  destination,  at  14s  per  ton.  This 
is  a  lower  figure  than  any  ships  in  port 
can  be  chartered  for.  Most  of  the  vessels 
in  port  and  near  at  hand  are  being  held 
by  owners  for  new  crop  loading,  expect- 
ing better  freight  rates,  the  coming  sea- 
son. Bids  on  desirable  vessels  are  re- 
ported at  22s  fid  for  loading  with  1904 
grain  for  European  ports,  with  25s  about 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  handy  sized  and 
first-class  ships  can  be  chartered  for  com- 
ing season's  business.  The  fleet  headed 
this  way  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but 
that  there  will  be  any  scarcity  of  ocean 
tonnage  is  not  probable.  That  ocean 
freight  rates  on  grain  to  Europe  will  go 
much  above  25a  the  coming  season  is  not 
likely,  as  most  ships  will  net  owners  a 
very  good  profit  at  this  figure.  While  the 
spot  market  for  wheat  lacks  firmness, 
quotable  values  show  no  pronounced  de- 
clines. Futures  have  been  on  the  down 
grade  most  of  the  week. 

California  Milling  81  50   (§1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37'4'a>l  40 

Oregon  Club   1  37!4@1  42*4 

PRICES  OF  FUTDKES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  ll.42?si@1.39'i. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.3R@1.33. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange . 

May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  $1 .39%®  ;  December, 

1904,  S1.33'8(ffil  .33V4. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8dffi6s854d  7s0'/,d<a)7sld 

Freight  rates   21X@— 8  14!4iai6s 

Local  market   fl  42'/,@l  45   tl  37'/,<Sl  40 


Offerings  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  there  is  more  than  enough  Hour  on 
the  market  to  satisfy  the  immediate  de- 
mand at  full  current  figures.  Buyers  are 
operating  lightly,  both  on  local  account 
and  for  shipment.  Values  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  the  market  cannot 
be  said  to  be  particularly  firm  at  the 
prices  noted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40   (S3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  ®4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70   @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70   @4  35 

Harley. 

The  spot  market  for  this  cereal  has 
ruled  moderately  firm  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  week,  especially  for 
desirable  feed  descriptions.  Further  pur- 
chases are  reported  for  shipment  to  the 
Far  East.  The  last  China  steamer  took 
1,600  tons  for  Japan.  The  tramp  steamer 
Missouri  will  take  a  full  barley  cargo  for 
same  destination,  and  other  shipments 
are  expected  to  follow.  That  stocks  of 
barley  in  this  State  will  be  reduced  to 
small  compass  before  next  crop  becomes 
available  is  altogether  probable.  In  brew- 
ing barley  thore  is  not  much  doing,  but 
there  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  this  de- 
scription. Chevalier  is  in  too  limited 
stock  to  admit  of  more  than  nominal  quo- 
tations. Owing  to  good  crop  prospects, 
options  for  future  deliveries  of  No.  1  feed 
were  at  a  reduced  range  of  values. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice  II  \»%®l  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good    1  11M@1  18* 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice    1  17H@1  22% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  SO  @l  37H 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  27*4 


Oats. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  quite  moderate  pro- 
portions, and  no  very  heavy  quantities 
are  expected  to  arrive  from  any  quarter 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
Demand  is  not  very  brisk  at  full  current 
values,  but  buyers  find  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  noteworthy  concessions  in 
their  favor,  especially  on  good  to  choice 
qualities. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  8B  ®1  40 

White,  good  tochoice   I  30  fell  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  (ml  27% 

Milling   1  30   (a;l  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  ®  

Black  for  seed   1  40  ®1  55 

Black  feed   1  27*4®  1  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  35 

Corn. 

Market  is  quiet,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
favor  the  buying  interest.  Stocks  are  of 
quite  limited  compass  and  are  mostly 
Eastorn  product,  straight  and  mixed. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40  (a>l  45 

Large  Yellow   1  37*4®1  42*4 

Small  Yellow   1  45   @1  50 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27',(<i.|  324 

Eastern,  in  bulk     1  25  ®1  32% 

Kve. 

Values  are  being  maintained  at  about 
same  range  as  last  quoted,  with  move- 
ment only  moderate. 

Good  tochoice,  new  11  30   ®1  35 

Buckwheat. 

Market  shows  the  same  inactive  condi- 
tion previously  noted,  owing  to  absence  of 
noteworthy  offerings. 

Good  to  choice  11  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

No  pronounced  changes  have  been  de- 
veloped in  either  quotable  values  or  the 
general  tone  of  this  market  since  date  of 
last  report.  Immediate  demand  is  not 
brisk,  and  under  selling  pressure  extreme 
current  figures  could  not  be  realized.  To 
purchase  freely,  however,  full  prices 
would  have  to  be  paid.  Large  Whites, 
Limas  and  Black-eyes,  continue  most  in 
evidence.  There  are  no  large  holdings  of 
Pinks.    Reds  are  in  lightest  supply. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  13  00  ©3  15 

Small  White,  good  tochoice   3  00  ®3  15 

Large  White   2  50  @2  75 

Pinks   3  10  @3  30 

Bayos,  good  tochoice   2  30  ®2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  @5  00 

Reds   3  50  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  20  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  domestic. 
Some  Eastern  have  been  imported;  they 
are  not  as  good  as  domestic,  but  are  being 
held  at  fully  as  stiff  figures  as  have  been 
lately  current  for  California  peas. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  85  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  @  

Hops. 

The  market  continues  quiet.  If  selling 
pressure  was  exerted,  lower  figures  than 
justified  as  quotations  would  have  to  be 
accepted.  Holders  are  not  disposed  to 
crowd  stocks  to  sale,  however,  believing 
that  with  warmer  weather  in  the  next 
few  months  the  demand  will  improve  and 
the  market  develop  a  better  tone. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  24  @27 

Wool. 

Business  thus  far  transacted  in  the 
spring  clip  had  been  almost  wholly  in  the 
interior.  Some  Kern  county  wools  of 
rather  low  grade  are  reported  sold  on 
Eastorn  account  within  range  of  8J@9ic. 
Some  choice  Merced  is  said  to  have 
brought  12ic.  A  moderately  firm  market 
is  anticipated  for  good  to  choice  middle 
county  and  Northern  wools.  Prices  for 
Territory  and  Eastern  wools  are  quoted 
fully  as  firm  as  a  year  ago. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  12  months   9  (S12W 

Southern,  7  months  .•   8!4®U*4 

Oregon  tine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  @ — 

Nevada  13  @15 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  ®10 

Middle  Counties  11  ®12 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  not  shown 
much  activity  the  past  week,  rainy 
weather  interfering  with  trade  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  time.  Quotable 
values  wore  without  particular  change, 
but  the  market  displayed  no  especial  firm- 
ness. Straw  ruled  steady,  under  rather 
light  offerings. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  115  00   @  17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   14  00   ®  15  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  00  @  16  00 

Wild  Oat   12  00   @  13  50 

Barley   11  50  @  14  00 

Alfalfa   12  00   @  13  50 

Compressed   15  00  ®  17  00 

Straw,  f>  bale   60  ®  70 

HUUtnfl*. 

Market  for  Bran  shows  weakness,  with 
demand  slow  and  stocks  fairly  liberal. 
Middlings  are  held  about  as  last  quoted, 
|  but  free  sales  are  not  possible  at  full  cur- 


rent figures.  Rolled  Barley  remained 
about  as  last  noted.  Milled  Corn  was 
rather  firmly  held. 

Bran,  f,  ton  119  00  @  20  50 

Middlings   24  00  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00  @  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00  ®  25  00 

Cornmeal   29  00   ®  30  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  00  @  31  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  not  much  desirable  Alfalfa  on 
the  market,  and  such  is  being  very  stead- 
ily held.  Mustard  Seed  market  is  quiet, 
with  Yellow  in  moderate  stock;  there  is 
practically  no  Trieste  or  Brown  Mustard 
now  offering  and  quotations  for  the  same 
are  nominal.  Most  kinds  of  Bird  Seeds 
are  in  ample  supply  for  immediate  needs. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00^ 816  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00  @16  00 

Flax   2  00   ®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  65   ®  3  15 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  @  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5*4®  6 

Rape   1*®  2'4 

Hemp   3  ®  3% 

Timothy   5*4®  6 

Honey. 

The  market  is  showing  very  little  life, 
buyers  operating  slowly,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  on  local  account.  Such  transfers 
as  are  effected  are  at  much  the  same 
prices  as  lately  current,  although  the  gen- 
eral tone  is  by  no  means  firm. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*<@  b% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4J<®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber   3%@  4*< 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3H®  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11*4®  12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

Small  shipments  have  been  made  out- 
ward by  sea  the  past  week.  There  is  no 
lack  of  demand  at  prevailing  prices. 

Good  tochoice,  light  ■  fb  27*4®29 

Dark    25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  better  grades  of  Beef  are  in  good 
request  and  market  is  firm  at  advanced 
values.  Veal  is  not  in  very  heavy  receipt 
and  desirable  offerings  are  selling  to  fair 
advantage.  Values  for  Mutton  are  being 
well  maintained  at  the  quoted  range. 
Spring  Lamb  in  prime  condition  is  bring- 
ing good  prices,  with  offerings  of  same 
only  moderate.  Arrivals  of  Hogs  con- 
tinue light,  being  just  about  enough  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  demand  for  fresh 
pork;  the  medium  sizes  are  most  in  re- 
quest. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb  7%@  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  ®  1% 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6*4®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9V4c;  wethers   9*4@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  lbs   b%®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*«@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b%®  b% 

Veal,  small,  ^  lb   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  fb  14  ®15 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Dry  Hides  are  in  fair  demand  at  steady 
values.  For  Wet  Salted  the  prices  are 
quotably  unchanged,  but  market  is  not 
noteworthy  for  activity  or  firmness. 
Pelt  market  is  rather  quiet.  Tallow  is  in 
fairly  active  request  for  shipment. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®  9%   —  ®  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .. .—  ®  $%   —  ®  7% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  7%   —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @8  —  ®7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs  —  ®  7%    —  ®  7 

Stags  —  @6      —  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9     —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®lt      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  <§>15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  ®13      —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs  —  ®18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f>  skin  1  OOftul  50 

Pelts,  medium,  f,  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  60 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3% 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bag  market  is  moderately  firm 
for  both  spot  and  future  deliveries.  Price 
for  this  year's  San  Quentin  bags  has  been 
fixed  at  $5.40  per  100.  Wool  sacks  are 
without  quotable  change  and  movement 
in  them  only  moderate. 

Bean  Bags  I  4%®b 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6^®65i 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b%®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July . .     b%® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*4® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  V  100    6  40  B — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3H-B>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  has  been  decidedly  firm  the 
past  week,  especially  for  medium-sized  to 


full-grown  young  fowls  in  fine  condition 
and  also  for  fat  old.  Receipts  were  not 
particularly  heavy  and  were  largely  East- 
ern. Retailers  were  stocking  up  ahead 
for  Easter  and  for  the  Jewish  holidays. 
Chickens,  Geese  and  Ducks  were  most  in 
request,  Turkeys  meeting  with  no  very 
active  inquiry.  Pigeon  market  was  firm 
for  choice  young  and  barely  steady  for 
common  old. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  tb  I   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,     tb   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  tb   16  ®  18 

Urns.  California,  f>  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Hens,  large   7  00  ®  8  00 

Boosters,  old   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @800 

Fryers   650  @  700 

Broilers,  large   5  00  ®  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  50  @750 

Geese,  f,  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  H  dozen   125  ®150 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  ®  3  80 

Hatter. 

Market  presented  an  easier  tone,  stocks 
showing  some  increase  and  the  shipping 
demand  being  lighter.  Tendency  against 
the  selling  interest  was  most  pronounced 
on  common  to  medium  grades  of  cream- 
ery, these  being  in  heaviest  receipt. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   22  ®22% 

Creamery,  firsts   21'/4®22 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®21 

Dairy,  select   21  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  ®20 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @19 

Cold  storage   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   13  @14 

Cheese. 

Some  cheese  is  going  outward,  but 
stocks  continue  ahead  of  the  demand  and 
market  remains  quite  favorable  to  buyers. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @- 

Californla,  good  tochoice  old   7%®  8'4 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7*4 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9  0)10 

Eastern   13  @15 

Eggs. 

While  there  was  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  eggs  on  account  of  Easter  and  the 
Jewish  holidays,  the  market  was  hardly 
so  firm  as  previous  week,  receipts  being 
more  liberal,  and  buyers  on  cold-storage 
account  operating  rather  slowly. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  19  @20 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @184 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  was  in  increased  receipt,  but 
the  crop  will  bo  decidedly  short,  as  com- 
pared with  recent  years.  Owing  to  floods 
on  the  Sacramento,  about  3000  acres  of 
Asparagus  beds  have  been  ruined  for  the 
season.  Peas  were  in  moderate  supply 
but  choice  sold  fairly  well.  String  Beans 
were  scarce  and  high.  Rhubarb  was  more 
plentiful  and  market  was  easier.  Toma- 
toes were  in  tolerably  heavy  receipt  from 
Mexico.  Onion  market  was  slow  and 
lacked  firmness,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select,  hard  and  sound,  without  sign 
of  sprout. 

Asparagus,  f  tb,  tancy   6  @  7 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  f  %   4  ®  5 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  ?»  Ib   8  ®  3% 

Beans,  String,  t»  m   15  @  20 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fbs.  .  1  10  ®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  »  fb   -  ®  — 

Garlic,  ft  lb   10  ®  12*4 

Mushrooms,  V  lb   10  ®  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl    1  50  ®  2  50 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ^Ib   4  ®  6 

Peppers  Green  *   lb   10  ®  20 

Rhubarb,  f,  box   75  ®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles.  *  crate —  1  25  ®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  V  crate   2  00   ®  2  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

For  a  few  strictly  choice  to  fancy  Bur- 
bank  Seedlings  there  was  a  tolerably  firm 
market,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offer- 
ings the  market  was  slow  and  lacking  in 
firmness.  Lots  in  warehouse  received 
scarcely  any  attention,  offerings  direct 
from  wharf  or  car  proving  ample  for  the 
current  demand.  New  Potatoes  were  in 
fair  receipt,  but  prevailing  prices  were  not 
lower.  Seed  Potatoes  of  early  varieties 
were  mostly  in  few  hands  and  were  stead- 
ily held.  Sweets  were  in  light  receipt 
and  demand  for  them  not  very  brisk. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   1  00  ®  1  20 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .  1  00  ®  1  20 

Early  Rose,  *  ctl   1  45  a  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  T«  ctl   1  00  ®  1  10 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  ®  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  V  B>   2H®  3% 

Sweet  Potatoes   3  00  ®  3  50 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  Apples  of  com- 
mon to  medium  qualities,  but  strictly 
choice  to  fancy  are  not  plentiful.  The 
tendency  of  prices  has  been  to  a  wider 
range  than  lately  current,  the  most  select 
ruling  more  in  seller's  favor,  while  values 
for  the  lower  grades  show  no  appreciable 
improvement.  Some  4J-tier  Ben  Davis 
from  Oregon  sold  at  $1.00(*1.25  per  box. 
Strawberries  have  not  yet  arrivea  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  quotable  in  a  regu- 
lar way.  Receipts  of  this  fruit  up  to  date 
have  been  mainly  of  very  ordinary 
quality. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tler  box  I  1  75  ®  2  26 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  SO-lb  box  I  00  0  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  »60-!b  box     60  &  90 
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Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  has  not 
shown  much  activity  the  past  w€ek,  but 
there  has  been  a  fair  movement,  consider- 
ing the  limited  stocks  of  most  kinds  now 
in  the  hands  of  either  producers  or  whole- 
sale distributers.  Prunes  are  in  suffi- 
ciently heavy  stock  to  cause  market  for 
this  fruit  to  he  fully  as  favorable  to  buy- 
ers as  for  sometime  past.  In  the  outward 
movement  Prunes  make  the  largest  show- 
sug,  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  pro- 
ducing interest  to  have  this  fruit  moving 
more  rapidly.  A  greater  market  for  the 
Prune  must  be  developed  if  the  present 
acreage  is  to  be  profitably  maintained. 
Quotable  values  for  Prunes  are  unchanged 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  prices  asked 
are  low,  still  the  market  is  not  firm  at 
current  figures.  Peaches  are  ruling 
steady,  with  offerings  only  moderate;  it  is 
doubtful  if  stocks  in  the  entire  State  are 
over  500  tons.  There  are  not  many  Apri- 
cots in  either  first  or  second  hands,  and 
prospects  are  there  will  be  a  rather  light 
crop  of  this  fruit  the  coming  season.  Ap- 
ples are  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity. 
Stocks  of  other  dried  fruits  are  of  small 
compass.  The  steamer  Sonoma,  sailing 
for  Australia  March  24th,  took  12,600  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  including  6,500  lbs.  Prunes. 
The  steamer  Colon,  sailing  March  26th, 
carried  21,500  lbs.  Prunes  for  New  York. 
Small  lots  of  assorted  fruit  went  out  by 
other  vessels. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H@ 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ib  boxes.  5  <a  514 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @12V£ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  <fl  B)   8Vi@  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9>/£@10 

Figs,  10-lb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  ft  lb   4'/a@  5'/2 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   414®  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5v^@  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7V4@  8 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4@  5!4 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  ©7% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2V£@  5H 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2!4(&2/2c;  40-50s,  4@4.&c; 
50-6Us,  3%m%e\  60-70s,  3@3J<o;  70-808,  2%<&2%o ; 
80-90S,  2M@2Hc ;  90-100s,  l%@2c;  small,  1M@1V4c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  3H 

Apples,  quartered   3^®,  3H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2M@  3 

Figs,  Black   2J6@  3'/, 

Raisins. 

The  movement  is  not  brisk.  The  offi- 
cial rates  of  the  Growers'  Association  re- 
main unchanged.  Outside  stocks  are  sell- 
ing under  quotations.  Although  non- 
Association  supplies  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  large  volume,  there  are  some  still  on 
the  market. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-fb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5Mc 

3-  Crowp  Loose  Muscatels  5?8c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  614c 

(Woodland  district,  %v  less.) 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels    4^c 

Seedless  Floated  414c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  414c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  514c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  50s,  $  lb  4%c,  5c,  6c.  614c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  50s,  V  tb  514c,  6c,  6^c,  7c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  tb   7J£c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  lb   7y2c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ^  lb  7l/2c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  •§*  pkg  6HC 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  TP  fb  7J<c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatel,  f,  fb.7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatel,  $  ib^f 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatels,     lb   6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Orange  market  showed  slightly 
better  condition  than  previous  week.  The 
demand  was  not  particularly  active,  but 
offerings  were  less  excessive.  Prices  were 
at  a  narrower  range,  common  and  medium 
qualities  averaging  a  little  better.  Lemon 
market  was  without  special  change,  con- 
tinuing favorable  to  buyers,  with  stocks 
liberal  and  demand  rather  slow.  Tange- 
rines were  in  reduced  supply  and  choice 
ruled  firmer. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  Tgt  box. SI  50  @2  15 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice     65   @1  25 

Oranges,  Tangerines,     box   1  00  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  V  box. ...  2  25  @2  50 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  50  <&2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican-,  $  box   5  00   @5  50 

Nuts. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  of  Almonds 
now  on  the  market,  but  there  is  not  much 
urgent  demand  at  present,  and  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market  is 
not  firm.  Walnuts  are  in  slim  supply. 
Peanuts  are  steady  at  last  quoted  ad- 
vance. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   714®  8H 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  ®14 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @  8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Wine. 

We  have|  been  informed  that  while 
the  wine  market  has  been  reported 
quiet,  the  Wine  Growers'  Association  has 


had  its  secret  agents  out  in  the  country, 
trying  by  numerous  devices  to  secure  wine 
at  figures  to  its  suiting — about  15c.  per 
gallon  for  dry  wines  of  1903  vintage.  One 
scheme  is  to  induce  consignments  to  some 
broker  or  commission  house  controlled  by 
the  Association.  It  has  never  been  the 
intention  to  convey  the  inference  in  these 
columns  that  the  Wine  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion is  not  in  the  market,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  provided  it  can  secure  wines  at 
its  own  prices.  Having  actual  ownership 
of  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  vine- 
yard acreage  of  the  State,  this  combina- 
tion controls  the  market  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  wines.  Growers  must  keep  away 
from  it,  or  else  submit  to  its  iron  hand. 
A  few  viticulturists  have  succeeded  in 
getting  away  from  the  thralldom  of  the 
combine  by  producing  a  superior  wine 
and  obtaining  from  outside  and  independ- 
ent buyers  materially  higher  prices  than 
dictated  by  the  Association.  What  these 
few  viticulturists  have  succeeded  in  doing 
others  can  accomplish  by  going  at  it  in 
the  proper  manner.  It  would  be  mislead- 
ing, however,  to  quote  in  a  regular  way 
these  higher  prices  realized  for  high  grade 
wines  from  independent  buyers,  mostly  in 
Eastern  centers,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
good  and  profitable  figures  for  superior 
stock.  We  cannot  make  conditions  or 
values,  but  report  them  as  we  find  them. 
The  San  Francisco  wholesale  market  is 
not  quotable  over  16c.  for  dry  wines  of 
1903,  although  there  are  some  held  higher 
and  will  command  more  if  properly  mar- 
keted. Receipts  last  week  were  419,975 
gallons,  and  for  previous  week  257,850 
gallons.  The  steamer  Colon,  sailing 
March  26th,  carried  98,572  gallons  and  10 
cases,  mostly  for  New  York. 


New  Patents. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  117,041 

Wheat,  ctls   55,080 

Barley,  ctls   20,338 

Oats,  ctls   3,822 

Corn,  ctls  :   1,561 

Rye,  ctls   415 

Beans,  sks   3,013 

Potatoes,  sks   18.548 

Onions,  sks   2,805 

Hay,  tons   2,232 

Wool,  bales   ! 

Hops,  bales   56 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,866 
1,851 
4,897 
795 
126 
45 
654 
1,055 
129 
138 
37 
29 


935 
873 
,437 
603 
536 
134 
,849 
332 
819 
,022 
704 
000 


4,820,740 
5,488,706 
4,516,088 
699,573 
113,495 
171.874 
640,132 
1,075,138 
172,534 
125,139 
39,995 
13,133 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   53,112 

Wheat,  ctls   351 

Barley,  ctls   42.103 

Oats,  ctls   523 

Corn,  ctls   588 

Beans,  sks   585 

Hay,  bales   3,358 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   630 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   805 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1903. 

last  year. 

2,816,472 

3,138,477 

830,795 

4,862,709 

3,892.580 

3,374,841 

18,936 

30,371 

15,590 

41,211 

34,791 

36,822 

196,943 

153,533 

1,848,923 

445,969 

566,338 

334,171 

4,291 

3,505 

89,778 

86,143 

Who  Has  a  Better  Cow  ? — Pleas- 
anton  Times:  William  Hanna,  propri- 
etor of  the  Santa  Rita  Creamery,  brought 
into  the  office  the  test  card  of  the  cow 
which  made  the  most  money  during  the 
month  of  February.  The  cow  is  a  Jersej 
in  her  prime  and  the  property  of  Mrs 
Peter  Oxsen  of  Santa  Rita.  During  Feb- 
ruary this  cow  gave  1333  pounds  of  milk, 
or  an  average  of  45.965  pounds  per  day, 
which  tested  and  yielded  75.981  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  which  sold  for  25  cents  per 
pound,  making  a  total  income  for  the 
month  of  $18.98.  Can  any  creamery  man 
in  the  State  produce  a  cow  which  can 
beat  this  record  for  29  days  ? 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors: 

for  week  ending  march  15,  1904. 

754.731.  — Buckle — A.  Addington,  Cedarville,  Cal. 
754,833.— Hauling  Seines— H.  C.  Albee,  Portland, 

Or. 

754.732.  — Silt  and  Sand  Separator— C.  Allen,  Kl 
Paso,  Tex. 

753.911.  — Ore  and  Slime  Separator— C.  Allen,  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

754.912.  — Ore  and  Pulp  Sampler— C.  Allen,  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

754,409.— Traction  Engine— H.  Beckwith,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

754,840.— Tobacco  Pipe— J.  Berchtold,  Hesperia, 
Cal 

754,916.— Hat  Fastener— F.  S.  Boedefeld,  S.  F. 

754.639.  — Building  Blocks— J.  Brower,  S.  F. 

754.640.  — Building  Blocks — J.  Brower,  S.  F. 

754.742.  — Skiht    Suppokter  —  Annie  Buckelew, 
Lancaster,  Cal. 

754.743.  — Safety  Pin— Annie  Buckelew,  Lancas- 
ter, Cal. 

754,850.— Threshing    Machine  —  A.  W.  Collis, 

Brentwood,  Cal. 
754,853.— Baling  Press— E.  Davis,  West  Berkeley, 

Cal. 

754.644.— Friction  Clutch— S.  J.  Davis,  Cath- 
lamet,  Wash. 

754.434.  — Typewriter— D.  S.  Dufur,  The  Dalles,  Or. 

754.435.  — Typewriter — D.  S.  Dufur,  The  Dalles,  Or. 

754.646.  — Telephone  Mouthpiece— English  &  Ten 
Broeck,  S.  F. 

754.647.  — Making  Cyanides— W.  E.  Everette,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

754,760.— Barrel  Top  —  H.  Fesenfeld,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

754,924.— Clothes  Washer—  C.  H.  Gunn,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

754,866.— Bake  Oven— H.  Heacker,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
754,755.— Hoisting  Device— L.  W.  Johnson,  Je- 
rome, Ariz. 

754,657.— Gold  Separator— LaBud  &  Barton,  Oak- 
bar,  Cal. 

754,577.— Mountain  Climber— N.  Lamb,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

754,663.— Dioptrical  Chart— W.  W.  Martin,  Sa- 
lem, Or. 

754,683.— Hanging  Basket— F.  Neidl,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

754,691.— Automatic  GUN — C.  Petersen,  S.  F 

754.607.  — Bottle— J.  G.  Reddick,  Portland,  Or. 

754.608.  — Bottle— J.  G.  Reddick,  Portland,  Or. 
754,705.— Broom  Moistener— W.  S.  Reynolds,  Day- 
ton, Or. 

754,611.— Submarine  Dredger— R.  G.  Riley,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

754,808.— Gas  Generator— Robertson  &  Heap,  S.  F. 

4,710.— Propeller  —  M.  P.  Schetzel,  Oakland, 
75Cal 

754.821.— Sieve  Cleaner— C.  A.  Schultz,  Portland, 
Or. 

754,830.— Fuse  Compressor— F.  J.  Trayssac,  An- 
gels Camp,  Cal. 

754.523.  — Tilting  Bin  —  A.  J.  West,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

754.524.  — Shoe  Heel— A.  Westwood,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Heavy  Loss  of  Sheep. — Healdsburg 
Enterprise:  The  stormy  and  rainy 
weather  that  has  prevailed  for  sometime, 
and  particularly  the  last  heavy  storm, 
caused  a  heavy  loss  to  sheep  men.  Mr 
D.  Walgomott,  superintendent  of  the 
Rock  Pile  ranch,  states  that  the  loss  of 
young  lambs  on  the  ranch  exceeds  500 
To  a  greater  or  less  number  this  was  the 
case  also  with  his  neighbors.  He  further 
stated  that  the  rainfall  in  his  section  was 
over  70  inches. 


Dunham,  Fletcher  &  Coleman,  Wayne,  111.,  write 
"  We  have  made  some  very  good  sales  of  late,  our 
horses  having  gone  to  many  places  very  widely 
separated  on  the  map.  French  Coachers  are  in 
active  demand,  both  stallions  and  mares,  and  the 
East,  the  South  and  the  West  alike  have  taken 
high  class  animals  of  this  breed  from  Oaklawn  this 
season.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  very  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  high  class  coach  horses.  It 
should  make  for  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  the 
kind  which  is  just  now  so  eagerly  sought  for  and 
so  well  paid  for  by  both  home  and  foreign  buyers. 
We  have  still  in  offer  a  particularly  high  class  of 
stallions  of  all  the  breeds  we  handle,  the  horses 
which  arrived  right  at  the  end  of  last  year  being 
now  In  prime  condition  for  stud  work.  We  have 
them  of  the  best  ages— from  coming  three  years 
upward— and  we  can  suit  every  one  who  wants  a 
good  horse.  We  are  making  very  moderate  prices." 


Superior  Olive  Oil.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: As  clear  as  amber  to  the  sight,  of 
soft,  silky  richness  to  the  palate,  the 
finest  specimen  of  absolutely  pure  olive 
oil  that  has  come  under  our  observation 
is  a  Modesto  product,  pressed  and  packed 
by  G.  M.  Moye  of  this  city.  Mr.  Moye 
holds' the  Geer  olive  oil  plant  under  lease, 
and  purchased  the  Geer,  Coldwell  and 
other  olive  crops  this  season,  and  has 
turned  out  about  350  gallons  of  delicious 
oil.  It  is  very  attractively  bottled,  under 
a  handsome  label,  in  quarts  and  pints. 


Hanford  Packing  Houses.— Han- 
ford  Journal :  A  visit  was  made  to  the 
different  packing  houses  in  Hanford  Wed- 
nesday, and  with  the  exception  of  quite  a 
surplus  of  raisins  at  some  of  them,  they 
are  in  excellent  shape  to  receive  and  pack 
the  coming  crop  of  fruit.  The  North 
Ontario  packing  house  is  as  clean  as  a 
whistle,  and  Manager  T.  B.  Thompson 
says  that  he  has  not  a  pound  of  fruit  of 
any  kind  on  hand,  having  cleaned  up  his 
stock  of  the  1903  crop  about  a  month  ago. 
Manager  Hoag  of  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden 
Packing  Co.  said  that  they  have  in  the 
house  at  present  300  tons  of  raisins  belong- 
ing to  the  raisin  association,  and  also  fifty 
tons  of  prunes,  which  are  now  being  proc- 
essed and  shipped.  From  L.  C.  Dunham, 
manager  of  the  Co-operative  Raisin  Pack- 
ers' Association,  who  handle  raisins  exclu- 
sively, we  learn  that  at  their  place  and  at 
the  Ensign  packing  house  there  are  about 
700  tons  of  raisins,  making  a  total  of  about 
1000  tons  of  the  1903  raisin  crop  on  hand  in 
Hanford. 

Five  Hundred  Acres  in  Calimyrna 
Figs. — The  Smyrna  Park  Nursery  Co., 
which  is  making  a  specialty  of  California 
figs,  estimates  that  18,000  of  these  trees 
have  been  set  out  in  Modesto  and  Turlock 
irrigation  districts  this  season.  The  in- 
itial planting  a  year  ago  was  7000  trees,  so 
that  the  total  number  is  now  about  25,000. 
These  represent  approximately  500  acres. 
Season  after  next  the  Smyrna  Park  Co. 
will  put  up  a  packing  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marketing  the  crop,  for  the  orig- 
inal 7000  trees  will  then— three  years  old- 
come  into  bearing,  to  a  degree  paying  for 
their  care.  

Cattle  Dying  of  Paralysis.— Julian 
Miner:  Some  cattle  are  dying  in  this  sec- 
tion, mostly  cows,  they  all  being  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  a  sort  of  paralysis  of 
the  hind  quarters,  showing  that  it  is  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions.  The  mortality  is  confined 
principally  to  stock  raised  on  the  coast, 
where  the  natural  conditions  of  the  pas- 
tures are  quite  different  from  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  for 
cattle  to  get  used  to  the  different  qualities 
of  grasses  and  the  ways  mountain  stock 
have  in  hunting  for  feed. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  Pasteur  Black 
Leg  Vaccine  was  discovered,  and  it  is  nine  years 
since  the  Pasteur  Company  introduced  vaccina 
tion  for  Black  Leg  to  the  American  stock  raisers. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  cord  form  of  vaccine 
or  "  Blacklegine,"  as  it  Is  called,  has  become 
popular  and  satisfactory,  as  it  is  ready  for  use  as 
sold  and  is  easily  applied,  while  its  value  as  a  pre- 
ventive remedy  for  Black  Leg  is  manifest.  Write 
to  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  either  at  Chicago  or 
San  Franoisco,  saying  how  many  doses  of  vaccine 
you  will  require  and  obtain  their  best  price. 


Many  Lambs  Perished. — Sacramento 
Bee:  Roughly  estimating,  there  are  about 
30,000  sheep,  "  dropping  bands,"  in  north- 
western Yolo  county.  February  and 
March  are  the  lambing  months,  and  it  is 
thought  that  between  12,000  and  15,000 
lambs  have  perished  because  of  the  recent 
heavy  storms  Some  bands  will  not  make 
above  50%  increase.  Throughout  this 
has  been  a  very  severe  season  on  sheep, 
from  5%  to  8%  of  the  older  ones  having 
died. 

Short  Apricot  Crop  Expected.— 
Reports  from  Winters  state  that  but  a 
half  crop  of  apricots  is  expected  there 
this  year.  The  small  trees  are  said  to  be 
in  full  bloom,  but  the  large  ones  have  but 
few  blossoms  and  some  of  them  none. 
Trees  on  low  grounds  are  in  much  better 
bloom  than  those  on  the  ridges,  and  the 
belief  is  becoming  general  in  that  section, 
as  in  many  others,  that  orchards  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  well  year  after  year  only 
when  irrigated. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER! 

In  Northern  Citrus  Belt, 
Near  Marysville* 

Icn  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
OU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  invest ment  will  buyth's 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quickly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM,  Marysville,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchored.    Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  \% 
minutes.  lto5 
acres  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
sizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  853  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  111. 


rfj;fyorooab 


E  have  just  moved  in- 
to our  new,  elegant 
home.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
1  r-lH  jjf-vj  ters  of  an  y  business  college 
/VtiifflF  fearo  west  ot  Chicago. 
Y\C"'9E  //ZLTAvi-.  Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  educat  ion— earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  President,  901-H25  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JWANS'  PSSfffo7.EW...  AUGER 

|  For  Post  Holes,  Wells.  Prospecting  lor  Minerals,  etc. 
»  thrice 


\  special  price  to  introduce.   Show  to  your  hardware 
I  dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 
'  IWAJN  BBOS.,  BOX.  E  ,      8TBEATOK,  ILL. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franoisco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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■\yiLL  you  huy  a  separator  becans 

the  agent  is  a  'X'ood  fellow:-" 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  iu  the  garret. 

We  will  aril  you  a  Slinrplrs 
Tubulin-,  t;ui>i  aiitt'c-d  to  miil.e 
t-iiou:;)i  more  butter  tlntu  tile 
other  from  tbe  same  mill,  to 
pay  '-23  jmt  l  i  nt  yearly  dlvldeud 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. You  test  tbeiu  aide 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran- 
teed 25  percentto  you. 
While  this  dividend 
pari  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  s:ives  your  back. 
Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash — tbe  only  oiie  that  is  so.  Auto- 
matic oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.  Catalog  A-131explains  better 
Sharpies  Co.  '      <\  M.  Smrples 

Chicago,  Illinois  Weit  Chtsier,  Pi. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 


California  Goat  Girls. 


By  Mh.  .John  W.  Folton,  in  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder. 

An  Angora  goat  ranch,  owned  and 
managed  by  three  girls,  and  1500  splen- 
did Angora  goats,  that  know  no  other 
shepherd  than  the  three  sisters,  pre- 
sents a  unique  enterprise  in  northern 
California  that  has  resulted  in  giving  a 
fortune  to  the  three  plucky,  enterpris- 
ing young  ladies,  who  have  been  pa- 
tiently and  ploddingly  breeding  these 
profitable  little  animals  for  the  past 
thirteen  years. 

The  loss  of  their  father  left  the  man- 
agement of  what  was  proving  to  be  a 
very  poor  cattle  ranch  and  range  to 
the  mother  and  three  daughters — Ina 
Yeaton,  Ethel  and  Berdie  Champenois 
— who  met  the  situation  by  securing  a 
small  flock  of  well-bred  Angoras.  The 
lack  of  grass  and  the  poor  grazing  so 
detrimental  to  the  handling  of  cattle  on 
their  place  was  deliberately  offset  by 
nature  through  provision  of  an  abund- 
ance of  brushy  growths,  affording  the 
best  of  feed  for  the  Angora  and  making 
possible  the  conversion  of  a  practically 
worthless  cattle  ranch  into  a  success- 
ful Angora  enterprise.  Contemplated 
plans  of  abandonment  were  gradually 
changed  into  a  feeling  of  contentment 
as  the  new  stock  thrived  and  the  flock 
increased. 

A  summer  range  was  secured  to  re- 
lieve that  of  the  home  ranch,  to  which 
pilgrimages  have  been  made  annually 
by  the  mother,  daughters  and  their  en- 
tire flock.  The  summer  home  in  the 
mountains  is  visited  each  year  and 
maintained  until  fall.  The  moving  of 
the  goats  is  said  to  present  a  most  in- 
teresting sight,  for,  but  for  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  girls  is  ahead  and  lead- 
ing them,  no  progress  could  be  made. 
The  journey  is  one  of  about  80  miles, 
and,  while  willing  to  follow  their  owners 
where'er  they  will,  to  drive  them  with- 
out inspiring  in  them  the  confidence 
coming  from  the  leadership  by  one  to 
whom  they  have  ever  been  accustomed, 
has  proved  a  fruitless  task. 

Fifteen  hundred  goats  on  the  range 
are  rather  hard  subjects  to  control  be- 
fore a  camera,  but  if  the  professional 
photographer  could  have  the  magic 
success  in  getting  the  average  "kid" 
into  line  that  was  experienced  with 
these  several  hundred  "  kids  "  as  a  re- 
sult of  about  four  varying  peculiar  yells 
from  a  pair  of  strong  feminine  lungs, 
that  made  every  Angora  swing  into 
position  and  pose,  as  though  at  the 
command  of  a  general,  he,  of  the  studio, 


would  certainly  make  a  decided  hit  with 
nursery  subjects. 

Such  command  of  the  flock  comes 
but  from  constant  association  with  it. 
one  of  the  girls  being  ever  with  the 
goats  on  the  range.  Clad  in  short 
skirts,  neat  waist,  broad  Mexican  hat, 
high,  stout  shoes,  and  always  carrying 
her  faithful  Winchester,  the  flock  is 
ever  under  the  control  of  one  whom 
each  animal  has  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect. 

At  home,  about  the  corrals,  sheds 
and  pastures,  the  other  sisters  are 
ever  busy,  while  the  flock  is  on  the 
range,  suits  common  to  the  average 
farm,  it  is  admitted,  being  often  found 
far  more  convergent  than  skirts,  while 
repairing  fences  and  performincr  other 
similar  work. 

The  old  proverb  that  many  hands 
make  light  work  has  proved  not  amiss 
here,  and  by  that  good  management, 
characteristic  of  all  successful  enter- 
prises, attendance  at  school  has  not 
been  neglected.  The  magnitude  of 
their  enterprise  now  makes  possible 
the  hiring  of  assistants,  and  three 
well-educated,  accomplished  and  now 
quite  wealthy  young  Shasta  county 
ladies  are  longingly  looking  forward  to- 
ward their  proposed  visit  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  to  see  a 
steamboat,  an  electric  car  and  the 
myriad  of  things  wonderful  that  are 
not  found  'mid  the  chaparral  and  man- 
zanita  of  the  California  hills. 

As  an  incident  illustrating  the  able 
manner  in  which  their  enterprise  has 
been  conducted  and  one  that  surely 
pays  a  marked  compliment  to  its  man- 
agement, is  an  experience  had  by  the 
writer  two  years  ago.  Visiting  the 
Sanford  Mills  at  that  time,  inquiry 
there  concerning  the  best  shipments  of 
mohair  received  from  Western  breeders 
brought  out  particular  reference  to  a 
California  clip  of  high-class  mohair  that 
had  been  coming  to  these  mills  annually 
in  a  splendid  condition,  but  ever  under 
the  partnership  name  of  Yeaton  & 
Champenois,  all  of  which  was  suggestive 
to  them  that  in  these  shippers  one 
would  find  a  most  enterprising  firm  of 
Angora  breeders  and  from  whom  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  flock  manage- 
ment could  be  gained.  Urged  to  visit 
this  ranch  if  ever  in  its  vicinity,  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  was  recently  afforded 
when  en  route  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  interesting  personnel 
of  the  ''enterprising  firm  of  breeders  " 
was  discovered  far  back  in  the  hills 
from  a  little  station  on  the  picturesque 
Siskiyou  line. 

On  this  ranch  the  revenue  from  the 
flock  comes  wholly  from  the  sale  of  mo- 
hair, meat  and  pelts,  no  fancy  stock 
being  raised.  Here  is  a  most  convinc- 
ing example  of  the  worth  of  the  Angora 
as  a  range  animal,  and  the  success  of 
the  three  plucky  sisters  should  in  itself 
prove  a  "valuable suggestion  "  toother 
owners  of  rough  Western  range  lands. 


Potato  Machinery. 

The  attractive  1904  potato  machinery  catalogue 
of  the  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co..  Jackson. 
Mich.,  is  at  hand,  accompanied  by  their  illustrated 
"pointers  for  potato  growers"  and  testimonial 
pamphlet.  The  Aspinwall  Co.  take  tlr>t  place 
among  manufacturers  of  potato  implements.  Po- 
tato machinery  with  them  is  not  a  side  issue,  for 
its  manufacture  receives  their  entire  time  and 
attention.  So  well  known  are  these  machines  that 
they  have  been  introduced  into  twenty  -four  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  being  used  by  thousands  in 
the  great  potato  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Aspinwall  machines  are  automatic  and  accurate, 
as  indeed  they  would  have  to  be.  to  secure  the  al- 
most limitless  endorsement  of  thousands  of 
growers,  including  universally  recognized  author- 
ities on  potato  culture.  A  free  catalogue  contain- 
ing much  of  interest  to  the  potato  grower,  as  well 
as  an  up-to-date  "Spraying  Table  for  All  Crops." 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Aspinwall 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


f  HPiD  DATP  C,  California.  Washington, 
IGrtr  K./\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRAN8-C0NTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO. , 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
U  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  838  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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Wagons,  Carriages, 
Harness. 


You  know  that  for  fifty  years  n 
Studebaker  the  t>est  farm  wagon  on 


st  farmers  have  considered 
artli. 


»e 


You  know  that  the  studebaker  factory  at  South  Bend  is  the  largest 
wagon  factory  iu  t  he  world. 

^ ou  know  that  more  Studebaker  wagons  are  sold  every  year  than' 
,nost  manufacturers  make  in  ten  years. 
But  did  you  ever  stop  to  eon>ider  w  hy  I 

We  couldn't  sell  the  Studebaker  in  increasing  numbers  every  jear  for  fiftv 
years  if  it  did  not  "fill  the  !>ill"— full  and  running  over. 
The  truth  la  the  Studebaker  is  a  litile  the  best  farm  wagon  ever  built  Be- 
.  cause  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  we  get  the  cream  id  timber  products 
and  tbe  first  pick  of  materials;  because  we  have  the  largest  factory  we  can 
I  affor  d  the  best  facilities  and  are  al  le  to  build  a  better,  stronger  lighter 
draft  farm  wagon  than  any  other  manufacturer  can  i  uild. 

You  don't  buy  a  farm  wagon  very  often:  why  not  get  the  best  while  you 
are  at  it?   A  Studebaker  w  ill  last  you,  perhaps  as  long  as  you  live  It'snoth 

ing  unusual  for  a  Studebaker  to  ruu    Send  for  our  apeciai 

Irom  10to*>  years  without  even  i-  •  ^r— _--=T  '  k  v.  ej  on  "Wrm 

setting  the  tires  Wagons."     It's  ' 


rJ 

STU 

I  All  Studebaker  Goods  Carried  at  each  of  the  following  Repositories  and  by  Local  Dealers 
I  Everywhere:   New  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore., 

I  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Dallas,  Tex. 

I    When  you  tj, 


STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


When  you  go  to  the  St.  Louis  Fair  be  sure  to  see  the  big  Studobakor  exhibit  In  the  Transportation  Bldg, 


*  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
'"^S?  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
™  oughlv.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  lo  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A.r;ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Alleles,  California. 


Saving  ONE  or  TWO  MEN" 

Anything 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  SV/iJo. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  sil 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1M)3  catalocne.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16.  18  and  19 
Cutter9  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"   Ensilage  Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  fur  feed,  running  at  normal  speed, 
fur  abBoiute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Mean 


"Modnrn  SH.pa  Mofhod,'*  tO  cent*,  coin  or  i 


Bit 


! 

.      *  e 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
HURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  "lStefe»aM^ 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

lN/\XIOIN/\L  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 
U/AAH     ninp     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
\y\J\JU     t^lrC.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  DPON  REQUEST. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 


This  harness  is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine*- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Knables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  while  cultivating. 
Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
wbitfletreea  Mr.-t  ■■  Handiest  of  farm  equipments.  Saves  Its 
coHt  many  tlmea  a  st-Hnon.  hiidor*ed  by  ut-en,  everywhere,  w  rite 
today  for  full  information.  A gMtl  wanted. 
HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  CftL 

Solo  Aaenls  for  California. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1D04. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California 
Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CAL. 


We  have  all  you  want  for  your  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, Street,  Roadside  and  Garden. 

March  is  the  month  to  plant 

SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS, 

ORANGES,    LEMONS,    FIGS    AND  OLIVES, 

Coniferous  and  Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens, 

EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES  ACACIA, 

TWENTY-THREE  EUCALYPTUS. 

A  Large  Assortment  to  select  from. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.    VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBREE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

<t*1fl.n  FOR  LARGEST 
WATERMELONS 

After  40  years  of  experimenting  and  testing  all  notable 
varieties  of  watermelons,  w  e  now  recommend,  especially, 
"  Tendersweet "  for  home  use  and  "Kiuerald"  for  both 
home  and  market.  We  think  they  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Seeds  toe  a  paper  in  silver.  24,000  papers.  The  purchaser 
who  grows  the  largest  melon  of  either  variety  will  posi- 
tively receive  one  tenth  of  our  gross  sales  of  seeds  of  that 
variety.  Cnutlon :  Wrap  your  silver  in  a  liitle  paper, 
and  write  your  nameand  F.  O.  Address  plainly. 
LEE  SEED  CO.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEEBS> 

Our  seeds  are  saved  from  the  sweetest  and  most 
thoroughly  meated  cantaloupes.  Price  $1.00  per  lb. 
Special  price  in  large  quantities.  You  can't  beat 
them.  We  grow  the  best.  FARMERS'  AND  MER- 
CHANTS' BANK  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

49-WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilger,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A 


PRAVING 


the  right  appliances.  Special  adapt 
tion  to  every  need. 


HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 


The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

^     Wtttem  A'tnTa,  Uenion  $  Hubbelt,  Chicago. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I1LAKE,  MOFFTTT  &  TOWNE          Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-five  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
stroDg,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

\A/rlt©    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 


10-000  Plants  for  1 6c 

More  ftardens  and  farms  are  planted  to 
Salzer'8  Seeds  than  any  other  in 
America.  There  iB  reason  for  this. ' 
"U'e  own  and  operate  over  500O  acres  for^ 
the  production  of  onr  warranted  seeds. 
In  order  toinduceyou  to  try  them,  we 
make  you  the  following  unpre-jrf 
_    cedented  offer: 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid 

1000  Karl;,  Medium  mill  Late  tubbagei, 
2000  Urllcioua,  Carrots, 
2000  munching  Celcrj, 
20OU  Kirh  Null;  Lettuce, 
looo  splendid  Onions, 

1000  Itare  Luscious  Kadlshet, 
1000  tilorlously  Krilllnut  Flowers. 

Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi- 
cient seed  to  ctow  lii.dOii  plants,  fur- 
nishing bushels  of  brilliant  flowers 
and  lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta- 
bles.togetlier  with  our  great  catalog, 
telling  all  about  Flowers,  Koses, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for  186  ir 
stamps  and  this  notice.  Mam- 
moth I4ti-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
10HN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
*'.         La  Crosse,  Wis. 


TREES! 


APRICOT 

 AND  

ALMOND 

NORTH  ERN  GROWN! 

PULL  LINE  OF 

General  Nursery  Stock  at  Bedrock  Prices. 

Catalogue  Freel 

REGISTERED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY  CO., 

TANGENT,  OREGON. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  s^difnglrr^ea,a2n&d3 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..  ( Inc.  iDewltt.  Ga. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE. 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pin 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut, Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


PHce  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb.  ' 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES, 

BOX  1032.  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE.  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  th  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL    Prices  on  Application. 
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All  Horse  Owners 


"^3 


who  hav*»,  or  fear  trouble  from  Spavins, 
Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints  and  all  other 
forms  of  Lameness  should  buy  and  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  supply  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.   It  never  fails  in  6uch  cases. 

Humboldt,  111.,  Feb.  16,  '03. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:  -I  will  cay  that  I  am  & 
great  friend  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 
and  am  scarcely  ever  without  it,  also  that 
I  have  used  it  with  greater  results  than 
any  medicine  I  ever  used.  No  man  ever 
spoke  too  highly  of  it.  Enclosed  find  a 
two  cent  stamp  for  which  please  send 
me  your  book,  *'A  Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  his  Diseases." 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  W .  ROBERTS. 

Price  SI;  six  for  $5.  As  n  liniment  for  family  use 
It  has  DO  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  f<-r  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,'* 

the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B    J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  DAIRY. 

A  California  Holstein  Dairy. 

Away  across  the  continent,  in  Cali- 
fornia, says  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  is  a  dairy  farm,  a  dairy 
herd  of  Holstein  cows,  a  collection  of 
dairy  buildings  and  a  finely  organized 
dairy  farm  that  is  good  to  read  about. 
It  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  capital, 
1o  be  sure,  behind  it,  but  that  is  not 
t  he  biggest  thing  it  shows.  The  thing 
that  shines  out  above  everything  else  is 
the  evidence  of  a  fine  dairy  intelligence 
of  the  owner. 

This  establishment  is  known  as  the 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  at  Riverside, 
near  Stockton,  Cal.  At  the  head  of 
the  company  is  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Pierce. 
Mr.  Peter  Krog  is  the  superintendent 
and  manager. 

The  following  brief  extract  describing 
the  buildings  and  methods  in  use  is 
taken  from  the  Holstein-Friesian  Reg- 
ister: 

The  visitor  at  Riverside  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  splendid  buildings 
which  adorn  this  model  farm.  To  the 
east  is  a  large  roomy  structure,  the 
calf  barn,,  which  is  84x180  feet.  The 
floor  is  arranged  with  many  stalls 
where  calves  are  raised  by  hand,  from 
birth  until  weaning  time,  when  they  are 
removed  to  the  adjoining  sheds  and  al- 
lowed to  run  in  the  paddocks  which 
communicate  with  them,  until  such 
time  as  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture. 

This  building  is  well  lighted  and  airy; 
the  greatest  care  has  been  given  to 
sanitary  conditions  and  they  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The 
stalls  are  filled  with  calves,  there  being 
100  in  the  building  at  the  present  time. 
They  seem  most  contented  with  their 
surroundings  and  with  the  splendid 
care  and  kindness  which  they  receive 
from  the  attendants.  These  Holstein 
calves  receive  as  much  attention  as  to 
food  as  is  given  to  the  average  baby, 
the  care  of  the  young  stock  being  one 
of  the  features  of  the  ranch.  Many 
visitors  have  thought  that  the  young 
stock  at  Riverside  was  the  finest  that 
could  be  found  anywhere. 

Passing  from  the  calf  barn  it  is  but  a 
few  steps  to  the  milking  barn,  a  large 
building— 17(i  feet  in  length  by  40  feet 
in  breadth — which  has  recently  been 
completed.  This  building  is  a  revela- 
tion to  the  average  dairyman,  for  here 
he  finds  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  practical  dairy  farming.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  box  stalls  in  which 
the  sires  of  the  herd  are  housed,  there 
are  200  ordinary  stalls  for  milking  of 
animals.  Every  practical  sanitary  ar- 
rangement has  been  adopted.  The 
handsome  barn  is  a  model  of  cleanliness 
and  is  excellently  lighted  by  a  great 
number  of  skylights  and  circled  by  a 
series  of  windows.  There  is  a  large 
room  for  milker's  utensils  and  also 
rooms  for  roots,  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
etc.  A  big  hay  room,  holding  200  tons, 
completes  the  structure. 

At  milking  time  the  cows  tile  into  the 


barn,  each  taking  her  place  in  her  ac- 
customed stall  with  but  little  confusion. 
They  are  very  gentle  animals,  for  they 
are  at  all  times  treated  by  the  attend- 
ants with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
consideration.  Striking  an  animal  or 
even  speaking  to  it  harshly  is  unknown. 
The  utmost  system  is  displayed  in  the 
regularity  of  feeding,  milking,  etc. 

The  creamery  is  the  next  show  place, 
after  the  inspection  of  the  stables  has 
been  completed.  A  very  pretty  build- 
ing it  is,  a  model  of  neatness  and  sani- 
tation, with  its  porcelain  tubs  and  tanks 
for  holding  the  milk  and  cream,  its 
cement  floor  and  tiled  walls.  The 
building  contains  two  cold  storage 
rooms,  a  commodious  office,  and,  in 
fact,  is  as  strictly  up-to-date  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  it. 

The  work  of  the  owners  could  hardly 
have  reached  such  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence had  it  not  been  for  the  active  co- 
operation of  every  employe.  All,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  display  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
great  herd.  Daily  papers  are  eagerly 
read,  and  all  changes  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  animals  actively  discussed. 
Latest  methods  must  be  best  methods 
before  being  installed. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Pierce,  the  president 
of  the  company,  has  encouraged  this 
keen  appreciation  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployes in  many  ways.  He  has  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  it  takes  brains 
and  a  love  for  the  occupation,  as  well  as 
much  energy  and  perseverance,  to  at- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  success  and 
that  the  personal  attitude  is  a  strong 
factor  in  the  achievement.  Farming 
at  Riverside  is  looked  upon  as  a  pleas- 
ure, not  as  a  drudgery. 

The  success  which  the  Pierce  Land  & 
Stock  Co.  has  obtained  very  fully  dem- 
onstrates that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
man  to  be  a  born  farmer  to  make  a 
success  of  this  kind  of  occupation.  A 
sound  business  capacity  and  good  busi- 
ness principles  are  the  most  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  work.  There  is  much 
to  be  remembered  by  the  modern 
farmer  in  the  lessons  of  the  older 
farmers;  there  is  much  that  should  be 
forgotten.  The  last  few  years  have 
seen  a  decided  impetus  in  scientific 
farming  in  this  State,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  much  of  our  great  State's 
future  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
of  this  interest.  When  the  average 
farmer  comes  to  a  realization  that 
breeding  on  scientific  and  intelligent 
lines  will  improve  his  herd  as  persistent 
and  heavy  milkers,  and  as  large  butter 
producers,  without  increasing  propor- 
tionately his  cost  maintenance,  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  money  making 
capacity  lies  in  the  adoption  of  new  and 
approved  methods,  he  will  have  appre- 
ciated the  prime  economic  facts  in 
dairying.  Many  men  will  argue  that 
they  have  not  the  means  to  expend  in 
improving  the  quality  of  their  animals. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

of  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

i  lui ikk  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    *l    a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  K.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  U., 
Petalnma,  Cal. 


MILES  of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc 

EUGENE    RILEY  &.  SONS, 
109  ValUjo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties. 
1  implements,  machinery,  mill  supplies, nursery 
I  stock,  separators,  foods,  etc    Fine  catalogue. 
\  liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
Write  for  full  particulars.   Act  Quick! 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Blnghamton.  N.  Y. 
208  Central  Street. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

HOG  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  had  several 
hogs  die.  They  are  about  one  year  old. 
They  appear  to  lose  their  appetite  first, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  get  weak 
in  their  legs  and  cannot  get  on  their  feet, 
and  they  die.  It  acts  like  rheumatism. 
I  keep  them  warm,  with  a  dry  bed  and 
board  floor.  I  feed  them  middlings,  bran 
and  some  cooked  feed,  potatoes,  squash, 
etc.  I  do  everything  I  can  for  them,  but 
they  die  in  about  six  weeks  after  they  get 
sick.— Subscriber,  Nevada  county. 

ANSWER    HY    DR.   NORMAN  NEII.RON. 

From  the  very  incomplete  symptoms 
given,  the  hogs  seem  to  be  dying  from 
hog  cholera.  Try  to  give  a  description 
of  the  skin  and  excrements.  Tn  any 
case,  feed  well  cooked  fresh  feed,  keep 
warm  and  dry,  and  disinfect  pens  thor- 
oughly with  lime  and  carbolic  acid. 

A  tumor  on  the  udder. 
To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  what  can  be  done  for  a  cow  that 
has  a  hard  lump  between  the  front  and 
hind  teat?  It  is  hardly  as  large  as  a  plum. 
It  is  about  a  year  since  I  first  noticed  it. 
It  was  only  about  half  as  big  then  as  it  is 
now.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  skin  and  is 
very  hard,  but  not  soro,  but  if  it  keeps  on 
getting  larger  it  will  interfere  with  milk- 
ing.— Subscri hkr,  Kingsburg. 

ANSWER    BY   DR.  NORMAN  NEII.RON. 

The  swelling  on  the  cow's  udder  is  a 
tumor— from  description  an  epithe- 
lioma. The  only  rational  treatment  is 
to  have  a  veterinarian  extirpate  it. 
You  might  try  the  following  ointment: 
Iodide  of  mercury,  *  dram,  glycerine, 
alcohol,  of  each  -4  ounces.  Rub  the 
swelling  gently  and  thoroughly  with 
this  every  two  days. 


It  Is  Good  for  Man  or  Heast. 

Harlem.  Mont. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  <  >.: 

I  have  used  OOMBAULT  S  CAUSTIC  BALAAM 
with  good  results  for  sore  Decks  and  swelling  on 
horses.    Also  for  cuts  and  sprains  on  human  flesh 
HENRY  SURKMANX. 


Save  labor  and  horse  flesh 
by  using  our  wide  tired 

STEEL 
WHEELS  ft 

Furnished  in  any  size,  any  ^■f^ 
width  of  tire,  to  fit  the  axle  of  »ny 
waRon.    Send  for  our  free  cata- 
logue and  we  how  nteuply  we 
can  donble  the  life  and  value 
Of  your  old  wagon. 

EMPIRE  MKJ.  C9.. 
Box     m.  Qulncy,  ill., 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL  I 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES.! 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 1 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES.  I 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  andourmost  extensive  law 
and  reference  11  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  slnoe  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U-  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey. 
Strong  &  Co. '8  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Cavea't 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A* 
slgnments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cures  Splint. 

Lisbon,  N.  Y..  June  1,  1S03. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Oentlemen:  I  removed  a  large  splint  from  di- 
rectly under  mv  horse's  knee  with  less  than  two 
hottles  of  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  I  would  not 
be  without  it.    Very  truly  yours, 

FRED  McCLOSKY. 


W I R  E 

Berries,  Grapes  or  Fence 

At  2c  per  pound.    No.  14  gauge. 

Weighs  about  lj  pounds  per  100  feet. 

This  Is  galvanized  wire  that  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  or  it  would  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  our  price.  No  quantity  under  100  pounds 
supplied.  Remit  for  amount  wanted  and  get  quick 
shipment. 

LEE  CHAMBERLAIN  &  CO. 

105  NORTH  MAIN  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 


A  WIRE  FENCE 

may  be  a  pretty  irixid  fence  and  61111  not  be  nearly  as 
tfocd  or  strong  as  the  Puire  when  It  comes  to  a  trial. 
PAUE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


major's  aitCArt 


1  WV1 

T».  CRSAn  Of  PtRP£CTION 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

D 


wsRr 

FENCL 

west  o>ast  Wire  &  i roN  works 

l»  f  CI  WONT  ST.  S*MrRjLMCli(r 


K  <■  ILTII       A  II      ■  «U  IT* 


i  Is  a  money  saver.  We  sell  wire 
j  fence,  plain  and  barb  wire.  Shipped 
I  direct  from  nearest  house.wrlte  n».  tarn 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

|Holly.MI«'ldgnn     Wiukeain.  III.         I'  vrlnnrt,  O. 


c 

[Holly. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of — 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  It,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off.  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  <rive  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
MarkeU  of  Cloverdale  and  Judpe  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cojrni- 
zant  of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM    HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEY S,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR    SALE. !  FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  BRED  BARRKD  ROCKS— Eggs 
J1.50perl5.    Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN&  SONS,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BLACK  MINORCA  S— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfield,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCA 8,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Farmers' fowl;  light  feed 
ers;  heavy  layers.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Agnew.  Cal. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  AngelPS,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorcae,  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  tine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  line  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  monthsold,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description 

F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


Poultry  Supplies 

Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FMESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 

BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  $2.00,  express  prepaid.  White  fantail 
pigeons.    HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 

Imported  and  home  bred,  of  best  producing  strains. 
Special  rates  on  car  lots.  Young  bulls  and  heifers 
a  specialty.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO., 
"Riverside  Stock  Farm,"  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,N.Y. 

ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

FOR  SMLE. 

The  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bull,  PEDRO'S  STOCKTON 
PRINCE  62184. 

Sired  by  Pedro's  Prince  Primrose  50714. 
Dam— Hallies  Best  116411. 

Calved  July  16,  1900.     Solid  dark  fawn,  black 
tongue  and  switch.   A  good  and  sure  breeder. 
For  sale  at  reasonable  price. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Cal. 

AVONDALE   )  Best  Range  Cattle  in  the  World. 
GALLOWAYS.  I  Best  Mountain  Cattle  in  the  World. 

Three  out  of  the  six  Grand  Champion  Prizes  in 
Feeder  classes  at  both  the  Royal  at  Kansas  City 
and  International,  Chicago,  won  by  Galloways.  A 
Galloway  won  2  yr.-old  beef  carcass  prize  at  Inter- 
national, 1903.  Avondale  herd  numbers  150  head- 
all  ages.  Eighty  head  just  imported  from  Scotland. 
Headquarters  for  the  breed  in  America.  Prices 
rieht.  All  cattle  guaranteed  as  represented.  O.  H. 
SWIGART,  S.  end  of  State  street.  Champaign,  111. 

SHOO  FLY  HORN  PAINT 

makes  DEHORNING  safe  any  month, 
heals  the  wound  quickly,  keeps  all  wounds,  cuts  or 
sores  free  from  fly  infection  until  healed,  permits 
castrating  of  animals  any  time  with  safety.  Used 
on  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  no  failures.  It  will  do 
all  claimed  for  it.  Once  used  you  will  never  de- 
horn without  it.  Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen. 
One  quart  is  sufficient  for  100  cattle.  Sold  at  lead- 
ing Stock  Yards  and  druggists  at  $1.25  per  pint, 
$2.00  per  quart,  $3.50  per  %  gallon,  $5.00  per  gallon. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it,  send  order  to  the 
manufacturer, 

H.  B.  READ,  OGALLALA,  Neb. 
Write  him  for  descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials. 


BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity. Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Standard  Bred  BARRED  ROCKS. 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  14.     Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
The  favorite  fowl  for  utility  and  fancy. 
F.  FISHER,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 


(TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED) 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  31 


BOX  2602, 


s AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


All  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.       Established  1868.      We  Guarantee  H  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Sell. 
We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 

LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  lor  Free  Catalogue.  OF  TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  2,  300-EGG 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating, 
Self-Ventllatlng, 


Non-fllolsture, 
most  Economical. 


HENRY  ALBERS,  315  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MMtfLJVlANUPACTURBD    I  1 V    *mm  rn   

X.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


BBST    PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUKK  POTASH. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Pair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,      Agnew,  Cal. 

No  Cold  Corners 

In  Iowa  Round  Incubators 

.  No  half  warmed  eggs.  By 
["round"  system  every  egg 
'  gets  same  heat — bigger  per 
cent  of  eggs  hatched.  Spec- 
ial regulator  overcomes  at- 
mospheric  changes.  Free 
catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 
IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  BOX  242,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLU/Vlfl,  CAL, 

First  Class  Incubators  and 

at  Reason- 
able Prices. 

To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Hook.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

VA/m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  IT.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.  AlBCHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  kinc;,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
pa  rposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F*.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Kideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 

FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  J251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— t3n  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year — the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  many  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious.  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  Ashing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
i'goa  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  protits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


ODR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 
SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  H.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


ECLIPSE  PIP 

We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL.  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN  ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVKS, 


4-INCH  ECLIPSK  PUMP. 


PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works   Second  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Oakland. 


Office   32  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 


No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.  Jackson  Patent  Speci 


Connected  to  Motor. 


ip  Direct 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  /Yla""ft>?t"reri 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPf 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  U/ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALE  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  »  hen  required.    Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclllc  Coast. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 


3H 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands of  customers  lor  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  a  uied  enthusiastic 
ciiclursement.  Item  our  extended  ex- 
perience 

W2  Knew  (he  Grower's  Re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
t  Our 
I  Machines 

■d  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing.  fertilizing  and  cov- 
eting is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  In  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Hran  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  Il- 
lustrated free  catalog, 
containing  "How  and 
When  to  Spray"  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept  J,  27  Sabin  St., 
J  A  T  KSON  MICH. 


Ml 


PRAYANDWHITEWASIi  PUMPS 0FALL  KlNDS 
flfcRCYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

BtA  EASY  TO  OPERATE  ^ 

Standard  spray  pump  f 

HAS  NO  COMPETITOR 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  ^'mWwMS, 
ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING     %f  IWSS 
GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.     $  \  \&f  • 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MMLED  FREE.  *  m||7  ' 

--WUUDIN  &LITTLE  3I2K5I4MARKET>.  5AN  FRANCO 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  sttffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Serwper. 

SW-foot,  4-foot  and  S-fooi. 
Send  for  ('utiilo/up. 

IIOOKKIt«<<>  -\N  ritAMCIMXI 
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On  the  Plains  and  Mountains. 


The  turn  of  the  season  which  has  plainly  come  in- 
vites comment  upon  the  picturesque  as  displayed  in 
the  less  accessible  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
do  not  refer  at  this  time  to  the  scenery  which  is,  by 
common  consent,  called  grand — the  high  mountains, 
deep  canyons,  broad  lakes  and  booming  cataracts. 
With  all  these  we  have  to  do  now  and  then,  but  at 
the  moment  two  pictures  of  minor  import  seem 
attractive  to  us,  and  they  are  displayed  on  this  page. 
One  represents  a  young  town  on  the  desert,  and  in 
this  case  the  site  is  in  the  arid  district  of  Nevada. 
It  is  a  bleak  affair,  and  yet  in  certain  lights  and  from 
certain  distance  such  rough  outcroppings  of  civiliza- 
tion have  a  picturesqueness  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  one  at  his  first  approach.  We  have  a 
notion  that  these  sparse  collections  of  low  buildings 
are  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  waste 
than  more  pretentious  structures  are.  We  are  sure, 
at  least,  that  some  of  the  most  offensive  incongrui- 
ties we  have  seen  will  consist  of  tall,  angular  build- 
ings standing  stark  upon  the  plain.  If  a  village  is  to 
exist  without  trees,  then  the  lower  and  flatter  its 
buildings  the  better.  If,  as  happens  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  our  Western  desert  towns,  securing 
an  ample  water  supply  induces  free  growth  of  groves 
and  roadside  trees,  it  seems  congruous  that  the 
buildings  should  rise  also,  and  that  tower  and  steeple 
should  appear  among  the  trees.  In  this  Nevada 
town,  then,  if  it  should  be  within  reach  of  the  irriga- 
tion development  and  reclamation  which  is  now  in 
progress  in  that  State,  it  would  be  fitting  that  it 


should  lift  its  head 
higher  above  the 
plain  and  occupy 
a  bolder  place  in 
the  landscape. 
This  is  a  way  in 
which  irrigation 
may  uplift  a  des- 
ert town  literally 
as  well  as  indus- 
trially. 

But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  larg- 
er view  on  this 
page  and  that  in 
itself  presents  an- 
other contrast  to 
the  city  of  the 
plain.  The  trees 
stand  amid  their 
native  mountains 
and  shelter  the 
works  of  the  set- 
tler who  comes  to 
develop  wealth 
from  them.  One 
who    gives  his 

summers  to  the  wholesome  and  inspiring  recrea- 
tion of  driving  long  distances  along  the  mountain  and 
canyon  roads  comes  upon  many  enterprises  tucked 
away  amid  the  solitudes.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  artist  or  pure  nature  lover,  these  industrial  in- 
trusions are  offensive,  out  the  thought  of  the  ordinary 


A  Small  Town  Upon  the  Arid  Plains  of  Nevada. 

man  is  seldom  removed  so  far  from  industrial  devel- 
opment that  he  does  not  enjoy  an  encounter  with 
mines,  farms  and  the  like  at  frequent  intervals  dur- 
ing his  outings  in  the  mountains.  The  larger  picture 
on  this  page  is  full  of  suggestive  interest  in  view  of 
the  coming  season  of  summering  in  the  mountains. 


Industry  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Forests — A^Suggestion  of  the  Coming  Summer  Travel  in  the  Mountains. 
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The  Week. 


All  weather  conditions  have  favored  work  this 
week  and  a  vast  amount  of  it  has  been  done.  The 
warmer  air  has  also  favored  growth  and  plants  have 
assumed  a  healthier  green.  Apprehensions  of  a  very 
late  and  slow  season  are  disappearing:  rapid  pro- 
gress is  now  being  attained.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  much  delayed  work  because  of  the  excess  of  water 
in  March,  but  at  the  same  time  the  deep  saturation  of 
the  soil  will  render  late  work  more  effective  than  usual. 
Things  are  therefore  in  good  shape  generally,  though 
there  is  local  loss  from  overflow  and  local  loss  also  in 
unfavorable  conditions  from  some  early  blooming 
fruits.  These  conditions,  apparently,  do  not  widely 
prevail,  and  it  is  too  early  to  determine  what  the 
general  output  of  fruit  will  be,  even  though,  as  in 
case  of  apricots  in  some  places,  the  blossoms  have 
proved  largely  ineffective.  For  the  later  bloomers 
the  present  conditions  are  very  favorable. 

Spot  wheat  has  been  following  a  downward  course, 
shading  off  say  50  cents  per  ton  for  shipping,  while 
milling  holds  its  own  because  of  scanty  offerings. 
Wheat  futures  have  been  higher,  but  close  at  about 
the  same  figures  as  a  week  ago.  One  cargo  of 
wheat  has  cleared — a  hundred-thousand-dollar  ship- 
load of  about  3600  tons.  One  ship  having  arrived 
under  charter  at  14s  has  been  rechartered  in  part  at 
lfis  3d.  For  October  loading  23s  3d  has  been  paid 
and  more  asked,  and  yet  a  tonnage  of  50(1,000  tons  is 
recorded  as  here  or  on  the  way  to  this  port.  Barley 
is  steady  to  firm;  the  shorts  are  credited  with  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  break  it  down.  The  China  steamer 
took  530  tons  of  barley  for  Japan.  Oats  are  50  cents 
per  ton  higher  and  offerings  light.  Corn  is  stiff  and 
higher.  Beans  are  firm  but  unchanged,  excepting 
pinks,  which  have  again  advanced.  Most  kinds  of 
beans  are  in  light  supply.  Millfeeds  are  unchanged, 
but  not  brisk.  There  is  a  fair  movement  in  hay, 
out  no  change  in  rates,  which  are  kept  up 
in  expectation  of  a  Government  demand.  Beef, 
mutton  and  pork  are  firm  and  unchanged. 
The  situation  in  meats  is  strong  and  lamb  has  ad- 
vanced, as  the  supply  seems  scant.  Butter  is  lower 
and  arrivals  free;  with  a  lessened  shipping  demand 
buyers  are  slow.  Cheese  is  plentiful  at  old  figures, 
though  there  is  some  shipment.  Eggs  are  lower,  but 
steady  at  the  decline.  Poultry  is  easier,  with  a  less 
active  demand  and  larger  supplies  of  common  grades. 
Potatoes  and  onions  are  booming,  owing  to  specula- 
tive buying.    Choice  apples  are  in  demand;  oranges 


are  doing  a  little  better;  lemons  are  unchanged  and 
limes  lower.  Dried  fruit  is  quiet;  prunes  and  raisins 
are  rather  weak.  Steamers  to  British  Columbia 
have  taken  28,000  pounds,  of  which  about  half  was 
prunes,  the  balance  peaches  and  apricots.  Almonds 
are  steady  and  walnuts  strong.  There  is  a  little 
movement  in  extracted  honey,  but  figures  are  said  to 
be  easier.  Hops  are  quiet  and  lack  strength.  Wool 
buying  is  going  on  in  the  country,  but  nothing  is 
doing  here. 

That  rather  new  art  known  as  "  butter  sculpture  " 
promises  to  attain  notable  development  at  the  St' 
Louis  Fair.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  art  arose  at 
the  Centennial  and  advanced  by  easy  stages  to  its 
present  promise.  California  is  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
Creamery  Operators'  Association  last  September 
decided  to  gather  cream,  make  up  a  lot  of  co-opera- 
tive butter,  so  to  speak,  and  send  it  on  to  be  sculped 
after  arrival  in  St.  Louis.  So  they  selected  an 
artist  who  made  them  a  model.  Strangely  enough 
it  consists  of  a  lovely  lady  with  a  sunset  back 
of  her  head,  very  low  -  necked  costume,  and 
an  armful  of  grapes  and  a  couple  of  bears, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  lady.  We  apprehend 
that  the  design  is  a  little  conventional  in  the  way 
of  grapes  and  bears;  it  strikes  us  that  grasses  and 
Cows  might  be  more  expressive  of  dairy  greatness 
— but  we  are  not  disposed  to  complain.  As  the  dairy 
advocates  are  generous  enough  to  make  a  symbolic- 
figure  which  is  largely  horticultural  in  its  import, 
the  horticulturists  ought  to  reciprocate  and  make  a 
prune  cow  with  an  apricot  calf.  It  would  promote 
friendliness  among  our  special  industries.  In  any 
event  the  California  butter  sculpture  will  go  on. 
The  cream  was  collected  and  churned  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Major  of  the  State  University 
and  will  go  forward  to  present  a  new  California  glory 
to  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  multitude. 


We  speak  frequently  of  what  is  being  done  in  this 
State  to  fight  the  phylloxera  of  the  grape  vine,  and 
think  we  are  quite  liberal  when  the  University  is 
given  $3000  for  special  work  to  that  end.  This  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  the  fact.  The  consular 
reports  declare  that  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of 
Germany  has  issued  a  memorial  with  reference  to 
the  measures  for  the  extinction  of  phylloxera  during 
the  year  1902  and  up  to  October  1,  1903.  The  memo- 
rial also  contains  information  concerning  the  results 
of  the  stations  for  improving  grape  vines  in  1902. 
The  expenses  of  the  several  Federal  States  against 
the  phylloxera  during  the  year  1902  aggre- 
gated $425,080.  Of  this  sum  Prussia  contributed 
$280,555;  Alsace-Lorraine,  $74,128;  Bavaria,  $10,900; 
Hesse,  $22,210;  and  Wurttemberg,  $12,259.  Vine- 
yards to  the  extent  of  180.5  acres  were  destroyed. 
The  last  speech  from  the  Throne  stated  that  a  new 
law  should  be  passed  authorizing  the  authorities  to 
employ  more  heroic  measures  against  phylloxera,  as 
the  existing  law  in  some  respects  has  proved  inade- 
quate. Here  are  some  facts  which  the  new  Viticul- 
tural  Association  can  use  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
more  liberal  provision  for  the  experimental  work 
which  its  necessities  require. 


We  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  description 
of  a  seedless  apple  which  is  being  widely  disseminated 
from  a  point  in  Colorado.  The  description  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  new  fruit  very  much  resembles  the 
seedless  orange  in  that  the  meat  is  solid  and  there  is 
a  slightly  hard  substance  in  the  navel  end.  The 
trees  have  no  blossoms.  The  originator  says  he  be- 
gan experimenting  with  the  apple  shortly  after  the 
seedless  orange  appeared.  He  reasoned  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  destroy  germination  in  the  orange 
it  was  possible  in  the  apple."  If  the  originator  be- 
gan soon  after  the  seedless  orange  appeared  he  must 
have  been  at  it  several  hundred  years.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  a  coreless  apple  or  coreless  pear. 
They  are  old  freaks,  but  the  trouble  with  them  is 
that  they  are  of  no  use.  The  Colorado  man  seems  to 
have  built  his  proclamation  largely  on  the  navel 
orange,  and  he  perhaps  does  not  know  that  the  seed- 
less orange  blooms  just  like  any  other  orange  (so  far 
as  a  casual  observer  would  perceive),  and  he  has 
combined  this  false  notion  of  the  orange  with  the 
coreless  apple  and  made  something — well,  we  may 
see  what  it  is  bye  and  bye.  'At  present  it  rests 
under  suspicion. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Spring  Planting  of  Hops. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  notice  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican an  article  stating  that  all  those  intending  to 
plant  hops  this  season  have  abandoned  their  inten- 
tions, owing  to  its  being  too  late.  Now.  I  was  in- 
tending to  plant  100  acres  this  spring,  having  the 
ground  partly  prepared  now.  Does  the  late  pruning 
of  hops  lessen  the  vitality  of  the  new  roots  ?  The 
roots  I  was  intending  to  use  are  not  grubbed  yet.  Do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  plant  hops  so  late  in  the 
season  ?  Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  roots  not 
growing  at  all  ?  Could  I  expect  to  get  any  crop  at 
all  this  year  ?  My  land  is  good,  rich  loam  and  has 
plenty  of  moisture — there  being  nearly  7  feet  of  rain 
this  winter.  The  season  here  is  about  three  weeks 
later  than  at  Santa  Rosa.  What  I  wish  mainly  to 
know  is  whether  the  roots  are  as  strong  and  as 
liable  to  take  root  and  grow  as  they  would  be  early 
in  the  season. 

I  can  sow  my  land  to  barley  this  spring  and  get  a 
fair  crop.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  do  this  rather 
than  plant  the  hops  this  season?  —  Subscriber, 
Covelo,  Mendocino  county. 

It  is  desirable  to  transplant  hops  early,  because 
the  roots  after  transplanting  become  active  be- 
fore the  top  growth  commences,  and  in  this  way 
the  plant  is  enabled  to  make  a  firm  hold  of 
the  soil  in  preparation  for  top  growth.  In 
transplanting  late,  the  top  growth  may  start  as  soon 
as  the  roots  and  exhaust  the  supply  of  moist- 
ure before  the  roots  are  in  condition  to  meet  the 
demand.  Now  what  date  is  too  late  to  plant  success- 
fully is  a  local  question.  Where  the  winter  temper- 
atures are  rather  low  and  rains  may  be  late  in  the 
spring,  and  where  the  top  growth  starts  late,  trans- 
planting can  be  successfully  done  at  a  later  date  than 
where  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  exists.  We  can 
not  tell  you  definitely  whether  it  is  too  late  to  trans- 
plant successfully  in  your  district  or  not,  but  would 
apprehend  that  there  is  still  time  for  it.  There  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  danger  in  your  case  that  the  roots 
would  not  grow  at  all.  They  would  certainly  grow, 
because  you  can  count  on  plenty  of  moisture  with, 
your  kind  of  land  and  the  abundant  rainfall,  but 
probably  you  would  not  get  as  strong  a  growth  as  if 
the  transplanting  had  been  done  earlier. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  get  a  stand  of  hops  on  the 
land,  and  the  soil  is  in  such  condition  that  you  can 
plow  and  plant  to  good  advantage  without  delay,  we 
should  say  that  you  would  do  better  by  planting  out 
this  spring  than  to  wait  until  another  year.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained,  however,  in  trying  to  plow  or 
plant  in  land  which  is  too  wet.  If  that  is  your  case, 
it  is  probable  that  the  recourse  to  the  growth  of  bar- 
ley, which  can  be  sown  later,  would  be  better  to  plant 
than  the  hops.  We  say  that  our  answer  depends 
upon  conditions,  and  that  is  the  case  in  nearly  all 
agricultural  operations.  We  can  not  state  a  definite 
date  for  this  or  that  thing,  but  have  to  understand 
rather  the  conditions  which  are  favorable  for  growth 
or  otherwise. 

Great  Holes  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  long  thought  to  bring  to 
your  notice  a  theory  in  horticulture.  It  is,  in  very 
brief,  this:  To  dig  holes  in  the  soil  or  rock,  even, 
5  by  5  and  8  or  9«feet  deep,  putting  back  into  this 
excavation  the  matter  taken  out,  with  the  soil  on 
top,  and  planting  the  vine  or  fruit  tree — this  creat- 
ing a  reservoir  at  the  roots  of  each  tree.  The  rain 
of  winter,  though  ever  so  light,  will  fill  these  exca- 
vations and  the  question  of  moisture  is  settled  for  all 
time.  This  method  is,  of  course,  expensive,  but  has 
been  found  not  only  most  efficacious,  but  ultimately 
less  costly.  I  have  seen  some  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  great  success  of  this  method  in  Amador, 
Tuolumne  and  other  counties  in  the  production  of 
grapes  and  deciduous  fruit.  —  Miner,  Tuolumne 
county. 

Your  plan  of  deep  excavation  to  serve  as  a  reser- 
voir of  rich  earth  and  of  moisture  for  the  tree  is  open 
to  two  objections: 

First— The  great  cost  of  planting,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  entered  upon  in  commercial  fruit  growing 
when  there  is  so  much  better  land  which  will  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  fruit  without  such  a  large  invest- 
ment in  excavation  and  filling. 

Second — Although  there  may  be  very  excellent 
conditions  of  local  climate,  or  other  considerations 
which  would  warrant  the  cost,  the  success  of  plant- 
ing in  such  excavations  would  depend  upon  whether 
there  is  drainage  available  from  the  hole.  It  will 
not  do  to  make  such  an  excavation  in  clay,  nor  in 
water-tight  rock,  because  the  rising  and  standing  of 
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the  water  would  destroy  the  roots  of  the  tree.  If, 
however,  the  rock  is  shattered,  or  the  strata  are 
naturally  set  on  edge  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
drainage  enough  to  prevent  standing  water,  the 
growth  will  be  satisfactory.  Mr.  J.  Parker  Whitney 
of  Placer  county  advocates  planting  orang'e  trees  in 
his  district  in  such  a  way,  and  the  rock  conditions 
there  are  such  that  adequate  drainage  is  provided. 

The  amount  of  rich  soil  adequately  retentive  of 
moisture  is,  of  course,  a  good  thing  for  the  fruit  tree, 
and  such  trees  will  thrive  far  better  than  they  would 
if  planted  shallow  over  clay  or  bedrock.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  success  which  you  have  noticed  in 
Amador  county,  and  the  same  method  is  employed  in 
fruit  planting  in  shallow  soils  in  Europe.  Probably 
the  practice  was  entered  upon  in  Amador  county  by 
settlers  of  European  descent,  who  had  learned  of  the 
good  results  secured  in  their  native  countries.  It, 
of  course,  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  what  sort 
of  a  tree  is  to  be  planted  over  such  an  excavation. 
Grape  vines,  pear  trees  and  plum  trees  on  plum 
roots,  will  endure  long  submergence  of  the  roots,  and 
for  them  drainage  is  not  so  essential  as  in  the  case  of 
almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  etc.,  which  are 
usually  propagated  upon  roots  which  will  not  tolerate 
much  standing  water. 

Growing  Olive  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  literature  on  the 
starting  of  an  olive  nursery  ?  We  would  like  to  know 
exactly  how  a  nursery  is  started — if  from  the  whole 
olive  or  from  the  seed — and  if  it  makes  any  difference 
in  the  variety  of  the  olive,  providing  we  bud  them. 
Any  information  you  can  give  will  be  gladly  received. 
— Grower,  Los  Angeles. 

Our  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  gives  the  method  of  starting  from  small  cut- 
tings; also  discusses  the  most  successful  method  of 
budding.  Growing  the  olive  from  seed  is  rather  a 
difficult  operation,  because  the  seed  is  so  hard  that 
it  is  sometimes  even  more  than  a  year  before  moist- 
ure penetrates  it  sufficiently  to  start  the  germ.  The 
French  propagators  have  a  small  device,  something 
like  a  nutcracker,  which  slightly  cracks  the  shell 
without  crushing  the  kernel,  and  in  that  case  the 
moisture  enters  rapidly  and  you  can  get  quicker  germi- 
nation. It  is  also  possible  to  accomplish  the  same 
result  by  rubbing  the  top  of  the  seed  upon  a  file  until 
a  very  slight  opening  is  made  without  injury 'to  the 
kernel.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hand  labor.  Another  way  is  to  soak  the  pits  in  a 
solution  of  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  and  one  gallon  of  water.  One  has  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  long  the  seeds  can  be  left  in  this  solu- 
tion without  injury.  After  treatment,  the  seed  is 
planted  thickly  in  nursery  row  in  sandy  soil,  the  sur- 
face being  mulched  with  light  litter  of  some  kind  to 
retain  moisture. 

It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  what  variety  of 
olive  you  choose  for  seed,  because  some  varieties  yield 
a  great  many  seedlings  and  others  very  few  indeed. 
For  example:  The  Mission  olive  usually  has  very  few 
good  kernels  in  the  seed.  The  Redding  Picholine 
grows  quite  rapidly  from  the  seed  and  is  a  good 
strong  stock  on  which  to  bud.  Any  variety  which  is 
a  good,  strong  grower  and  has  a  large  proportion  of 
seeds  with  plump  kernels  may  be  used  for  the  stock. 
The  pulp  should  be  removed  from  the  pit  before 
planting. 

Fertilizers  for  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — Many  of  the  growers  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  myself,  are  anxious  for  your  opinion 
relative  to  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  us 
all.  Our  orange  trees  are  apparently  in  splendid 
condition,  with  abundant  green  foliage;  but  the  fruit 
is  small  in  quantity  and  too  large,  individually,  in 
size.  We  have  been  using  very  large  quantities  of 
barn  manure  as  a  fertilizer.  We  have  been  advised 
that  the  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  sup- 
plying our  trees  almost  exclusively  with  but  one  item 
of  plant  food,  namely,  nitrogen,  and  should  also  have 
given  them  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  supplement  what  we  have  used  by 
applying  a  fertilizer  running  about  as  follows:  Total 
phosphoric  acid,  10%;  available  phosphoric  acid,  8%; 
potash  sulphate,  12%.  This,  we  have  been  assured, 
will  improve  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
fruit  which  we  will  produce.  As  many  of  us  contem- 
plate the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  we  desire  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  advice 
which  has  been  given  to  us. — Grower,  Placer  county. 

From  what  you  say  of  your  orange  trees  we  should 
infer  that  you  had  used  quite  enough  barnyard  ma- 
nure, for  there  is  a  danger  of  overstimulating  the 


wood  growth  and  making  the  fruit  too  large  and 
coarse  with  excess  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 
Whether  you  should  use  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  now  depends  upon  whether  or  not  these  sub- 
stances are  deficient  in  the  soil.  If  continuous  ferti- 
lizing is  necessary,  then  they  should  take  the  place  of 
part  of  the  nitrogenous  application,  and  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  an  improvement  in  the  fruit. 
Where  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  has  been  used  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  stop  that 
application  for  awhile,  resuming  it  later  when  exces- 
sive growth  of  the  tree  is  arrested.  In  the  case  of 
young  trees  particularly,  excessive  growth  is  likely 
to  take  place.  Old-bearing  trees  are  less  liable  to 
be  overstimulated  in  this  respect.  The  fertilizer 
which  you  describe  would  seem  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  purpose  in  view. 

Eucalypts  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  are  the  best  varieties  of 
eucalyptus  trees  to  put  out  on  land  where  we  irri- 
gate? We  want  good  growers  for  wood  and  those 
that  will  stand  the  frosts.  Are  there  any  varieties 
that  will  grow  on  land  with  the  water  standing  close 
to  the  surface?  Will  they  grow  if  transplanted  after 
they  are  4  to  6  feet  high?  I  have  been  told  that  they 
would  not  grow.  What  is  the  best  distance  apart  to 
plant  them? — Farmer,  San  Joaquin  county. 

The  varieties  of  eucalyptus  which  seem  to  be  most 
satisfactory  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  are  the  E.  ros- 
trata  -and  E.  rudis.  Some  others  probably  are 
worthy  of  attention,  but  these  two  particularly,  be- 
cause they  are  hardier  than  the  common  blue  gum. 
They  will  also  grow  well  in  the  presence  of  consider- 
able water,  although  the  occurrence  of  alkali  might 
prove  detrimental.  It  is  usually  better  to  trans- 
plant eucalyptus  trees  when  they  are  quite  small,  say 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  such  little  seedlings 
root  more  readily  than  the  large  trees,  which  have 
to  be  more  carefully  balled  and  seem  to  suffer  more 
at  transplanting.  However,  if  you  only  wanted  a 
few  trees,  and  could  take  extra  pains  in  planting  and 
care  of  them  for  the  first  year,  possibly  the  larger 
trees  might  be  satisfactory.  The  distance  apart 
depends  on  what  you  intend  to  do  with  the  trees.  If 
you  wish  a  bunch  for  poles  or  firewood,  the  seedlings 
can  be  set  8  feet  apart,  and  then  alternate  ones  cut 
out  as  they  grow,  leaving  distant  trees  to  get  large 
size,  if  you  so  desire.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  make 
handsome  trees  for  shade  or  ornament,  40  feet  apart 
would  be  near  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
want  a  thick  line  of  trees  for  windbreak,  20  feet 
apart  would  be  a  suitable  distance.  All  these  mat- 
ters, you  see,  depend  upon  intention,  and  you  will 
have  to  decide  for  yourself  according  to  your  own 
judgment. 

Winter  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — My  orchard  consists  of  cherry, 
apricot  and  French  prune  trees,  all  mixed  over  the 
orchard — 150  apricot  and  70  cherry,  and  about  1400 
prune  trees  on  fifteen  acres.  The  soil  is  mostly  sedi- 
ment, the  land  being  located  on  the  east  side  of  Los 
Gatos  creek.  In  digging  a  cesspool  12  feet  deep 
nothing  was  needed  but  a  shovel.  I  do  not  think  the 
soil  is  like  that  all  over  the  place,  some  of  it  is  a  lit- 
tle heavier,  but  it  is  all  a  fine  soil  and  no  hardpan  on 
it.  I  had  one  full  head  of  water  on  it  continuously 
for  172  hours  besides  the  rain  of  10  inches.  The 
trees  are  pretty  close  together.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is  if  it  will  be  safe  to  put  more  water  on,  in 
four  or  five  days  from  now,  the  last  irrigating  having 
been  completed  two  weeks  ago.  Would  more  water 
in  four  or  five  days  likely  injure  the  trees  ? — Grower, 
San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  application  of  additional 
irrigation  water  with  such  a  soil  as  you  describe.  Of 
course,  if  there  should  come  within  the  next  few 
days  a  heavy  rainfall,  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
you  should  proceed  with  the  irrigation,  but  if  mat- 
ters stand  as  they  do  now,  with  about  10  inches  of 
rain  and  the  soil  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  be 
filled  with  standing  water,  an  additional  irrigation 
might  be  on  the  whole  desirable  and  not  likely  to  in- 
jure the  trees. 

Iron  Tanks  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

To  the  Editor: — The  recipes  for  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture state  that  the  mixture  should  be  in  wooden  ves- 
sels instead  of  iron.  What  per  cent  will  go  to  the 
iron  vessel  if  mixed  in  an  iron  vessel  and  used  in  one  ? 
I  have  an  iron  tank  attached  to  my  spraying  outfit, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  make  another  vessel  if  it  makes 
no  great  difference. — Subscriber,  Sutter  county. 

The  chief  danger  in  using  the  iron  tank  for  spray- 
ing Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  the  tank  itself,  and  not 


to  the  mixture.  The  deposit  of  copper  occurs  most 
rapidly  when  there  is  a  clean  surface  and  less  rapidly 
as  that  surface  becomes  coated.  Probably  the  loss 
of  copper  from  the  mixture  would  be  a  small  consid- 
eration after  the  tank  had  been  used  for  a  time,  but 
the  danger  of  the  sulphuric  acid  present  making  holes 
in  the  tank  is  greater.  The  situation,  then,  is:  If 
you  think  it  safe  to  risk  the  tank  you  need  not  fear 
any  particular  loss  in  the  spray,  Of  course  there  is 
greater  danger  of  losing  copper  while  you  are  dis- 
solving the  bluestone  in  an  iron  vessel  than  there 
would  be  from  the  mixed  wash  in  the  tank  of  the 
spray  outfit. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  4,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  cool  and 
rainy  and  was  followed  by  warmer,  fair  weather.  In 
some  sections  the  rainfall  on  the  28th  and  29th  was  re- 
ported the  heaviest  of  the  season,  and  was  accompanied 
by  heavy  snowfall  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  snow 
melted  rapidly,  and  with  the  rain  caused  a  renewal  of 
high  water  in  the  rivers;  some  of  the  islands  and  much 
valuable  grain  land  were  flooded.  The  correspondent  at 
Marysville  reports  that  12,000  to  15,000  acres  of  grain  land 
in  that  vicinity  were  overflowed  during  March  and  that 
about  8000  acres  were  ruined  for  this  season's  crop.  The 
rivers  have  been  falling  slowly  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
work  will  soon  be  resumed  on  the  broken  levees.  Grain 
showed  great  improvement  toward  the  close  of  the  week, 
and  except  in  the  overflowed  sections  is  looking  strong 
and  thrifty.  Pasturage  is  excellent.  Deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  temperature  during  the  week  was  nearly  normal 
and  the  weather  partly  cloudy.  Rain  fell  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  nearly  all  sections.  Farm 
work  has  been  resumed  except  in  portions  of  the  north- 
ern section,  where  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  cultivation. 
The  fair,  warm  weather  following  the  rain  caused  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  grain  and  grass  and 
brought  out  blossoms  and  leaves  on  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
Grain  was  not  seriously  damaged  by  the  heavy  March 
rains,  but  its  growth  was  slow.  Prospects  are  good  for 
excellent  crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  all  sections,  the 
recent  rains  having  materially  changed  conditions  in  the 
southern  districts.  The  cool,  wet  weather  in  March 
caused  considerable  injury  to  apricots  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  and  Solano  county,  but  other  fruits  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Prune,  peach  and  cherry  trees  are  in 
bloom  at  Cupertino. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy,  warm  weather,  with  generous  showers, 
prevailed  during  the  week.  A  very  heavy  shower 
occurred  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  valley  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  The  high  water  caused  no  additional 
damage  to  that  noted  in  last  week's  report;  about  the 
same  area  is  still  under  water,  but  the  rivers  are  now 
falling  slowly.  Wheat  and  barley  have  made  good 
growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy  and  improving  rapidly. 
Almonds  and  apricots  have  made  rapid  growth  and  are 
now  of  good  size,  and  other  deciduous  fruits  are  thrifty. 
Vines  are  budding  and  sprouting.  Work  in  orchards 
and  vineyards  has  been  delayed  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  valley  owing-  to  wet  soil.  Irrigation  water  is  plenti- 
ful and  being  freely  used. 

Southern  California. 

The  light  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  fol- 
lowed by  fair,  warm  weather,  and  both  were  very  favor- 
able for  all  crops.  Grain  is  looking  well  and  making 
rapid  growth.  The  grain  acreage  in  some  sections  is 
smaller  than  usual,  but  prospects  are  now  good  for  fair 
crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  most  places.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  and  making  good  growth.  Cattle  are  steadily 
improving.  Early  vegetables  are  in  market  and  large 
shipments  are  being  made.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  give  promise  of  large  crops. 
Early  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.  Walnut  and 
orange  groves  appear  thrifty. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, April  6,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Eureka  

.44 

58.16 

49.29 

39.42 

60 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.06 

27.45 

•22.77 

22  77 

74 

46 

.03 

15,84 

16  41 

17.20 

74 

44 

San  Francisco  

.03 

19.03 

18  11 

30  60 

66 

46 

Fresno   

.00 

6.64 

8.13 

7.71 

74 

40 

Independence  

.00 

2.55 

2.15 

3.39 

72 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.04 

13.89 

17.29 

18.47 

78 

40 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

7.73 

16.28 

14.94 

84 

40 

.00 

4.09 

10.58 

7.46 

72 

40 

.00 

0  94 

1.73 

2.79 

90 

42 

228 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Estimating  Producing  Capacity  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 


By  Prof.  T.  L.  Haeckeh  at  Wisconsin  Creamery  Kuttermakers' 

Convention. 

I  will  be  brief  and  deal  with  the  cow  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dairyman  and  not  that  of  the 
breeder.  The  breeder  has  certain  pre  conceived 
notions  which  best  fit  the  breed  in  which  he  is  per- 
sonally interested.  These  notions  are  not  based  upon 
any  demonstration  showing  that  a  certain  conforma- 
tion, size  or  color  of  hair  carries  with  it  any  special 
adaptation  for  dairy  work,  but  they  have  them 
simply  because  somebody,  possibly  a  breeder  of  beef 
cattle,  has  at  some  time  asserted  ihat  such  and  such 
points  were  proper  things.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
criticise  or  condemn  any  of  the  points  and  counts 
found  in  the  scales  adopted  by  the  various  associa- 
tions having  in  charge  the  different  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle.  They  deal  with  breeds.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  dairy  cow  irrespective  of  breed. 

The  Data. — I  have  now  a  full  and  complete  rec- 
ord, covering  twelve  consecutive  years,  of  a  herd  of 
cows  which  has  contained  all  the  dairy  breeds,  some 
of  the  beef  breeds  and  some  natives.  The  record 
covers  every  day's  transaction,  the  amount  and  kind 
of  feed  consumed  and  dairy  products  yielded.  It  is 
the  only  American  herd  of  which  such  a  record  has 
been  kept. 

Not  only  has  a  constant  record  been  kept  of  feed 
consumed  and  dairy  products  returned,  but  note  has 
also  been  taken  of  the  conformation  and  other 
peculiarities  of  each  animal  that  has  been  in  the  herd 
during  the  time  stated.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  it 
is  the  only  herd,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
where  so  full  a  record  has  been  kept  for  so  long  a 
time.  On  former  occasions  I  have  presented  figures 
showing  the  difference  in  the  yield  and  cost  of  butter 
produced  from  the  different  members  of  the  herd  and 
the  relation  between  form  and  performance,  so  I  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  any  more  testimony  on 
that  score. 

Temperament. — After  close  search  for  the  points 
in  dairy  cows  which  have  a  bearing  upon  their  pro- 
ductive powers  and  the  cost  of  production,  I  have 
been  led  to  conclude  that  temperament  is  of  primary 
importance.  Temperament  in  a  cow  is  the  pivotal 
point  upon  which  her  adaptability  for  dairy  work 
depends.  Temperament  in  an  animal,  as  with  the 
human,  has  to  do  with  the  balance  between  the  forces 
of  the  nervous  and  vital  systems,  and  is  largely  a 
matter  of  heredity,  modified  somewhat  by  environ- 
ment. An  animal  whose  nervous  system  dominates 
the  vital  system,  has  the  inherited  tendency  to  con- 
vert the  nutriment  in  food  into  milk.  One  whose 
vital  system  is  dominant  has  inherited  a  disposition 
to  convert  nutriment  into  body  tissue,  flesh  or  fat . 
One  whose  motive  system  is  in  the  ascendency  has 
inherited  the  disposition  to  expend  the  nutriment  in 
muscular  activity  like  the  running  or  trotting  horse, 
or  the  hound.  Every  living  body  has  all  these  tem- 
peraments, but  in  each,  one  is  dominant,  and  the 
work  for  which  each  is  adapted  is  decided  by  the  one 
which  is  the  strongest.  I  am  lean  and  will  not  get 
fat  no  matter  what  or  how  much  I  eat.  Another 
man  is  fat  and  will  not  get  lean  no  matter  how  little 
he  may  eat.  This  is  caused  by  our  respective  tem- 
peraments, modified  or  intensified  by  occupation, 
environments,  etc.  The  points  indicating  a  spare, 
angular  conformation  show  that  the  nervous  system 
or  temperament  is  dominant  and  that  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  convert  feed  into  body  tissue  or  body  fat, 
and  also  minimizing  the  needs  for  maintenance  of 
body. 

So  an  animal  intended  for  dairy  work  must  have  a 
strong,  nervous  system,  which  is  indicated  in  divis- 
ion A. 

A.   DAIRY  TEMPERAMENT— 80  POINTS. 


1.  Eye,  full,  expressive  S 

2.  Face,  clean,  rather  long:  nostrils,  large  and  open    3 

3.  Neck,  light,  rather  long,  "ewe  necked"  3 

4.  Withers,  sharp  \  3 

5.  Shoulders,  light,  spare  3 

fi.    Spinal  column,  prominent   5 

7.   Croup,  high,  strong  and  sharp  2 

«.    Hook  points  and  pin  bones,  sharp  2 

9.   Thighs,  spare  and  incurving   4 


The  eye  stands  for  much  in  a  dairy  cow.  If  there 
is  back  of  it  a  large,  strong,  nervous  force,  it  will 
show  marked  intelligence;  it  is  open;  it  is  penetrat- 
ing; it  sees.  If  the  nervous  current  back  of  it  is  not 
so  strong  or  is  weak,  the  degree  of  expressiveness 
will  be  diminished  proportionately,  the  face  is  less 
clean,  the  nostrils  smaller  and  not  so  open,  the  neck 
is  heavier  and  every  portion  of  the  body  carries  more 
tissue.  The  size  of  the  spinal  column,  the  trunk  line 
of  the  nervous  system,  is  prominent  with  this  temper- 
ament. The  sharp,  high  croup,  sharp  hook  points 
and  pin  bones  and  the  spare  and  incurving  thighs 
are  all  points  denoting  the  primacy  of  this  temper- 
ament. 

B.    FEEDING  POWEKS-25  POINTS. 
1     Depth  of  body  from  the  middle  of  the  spinal  column  to  navel. .  .10 


2.  Breadth  of  body  through  the  middle  from  side  to  side   8 

8.  Length  of  body  from  shoulder  to  hook  points    5 

4.  Jaw,  strong   1 

5.  Muzzle,  broad   1 


All  good  feeders  have  marked  depth  of  body  from 
back  to  the   bottom  line ;   are  not  hound-shaped. 


Strong  feeders  have  ribs  that  spread  out.  giving  the 
body  great  breadth  from  side  to  side  ;  are  not  slab- 
sided.  A  cow  may  have  these  two  desirable  points 
and  yet  not  reach  the  maximum  degree  of  usefulness 
by  being  pony-shaped.  But  when  a  proportional 
length  of  barrel  is  added,  we  have  the  cow  with  ideal 
feeding  powers.  The  points  in  group  A  have  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  work  the  cow  is  adapted  for,  and 
in  group  R  the  amount  of  work  she  can  do.  A  large 
feeder  also  has  strong  organs  of  mastication  and  a 
broad  muzzle,  because  it  is  ever  busy  reaching  for 
food. 

Too  little  significance  has  been  placed  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  dairy  cow.  She  may  have  all  the 
points  referred  to  in  groups  A  and  13  well  defined  and 
yet  be  a  failure,  or  give  only  ordinary  return,  simply 
because  she  has  a  bad  disposition,  is  excitable,  rest- 
ive, notional  or  combative.  The  eye  is  much,  yea 
more,  of  a  telltale  with  the  animal  than  in  the  human. 
For  the  latter  at  times  resorts  to  various  expedients 
to  deceive,  and  this  Bossy  has  never  been  guilty  of. 
The  expert  horseman  reads  the  disposition  of  a  horse 
in  his  eve.  The  dairyman  may  do  the  same.  While 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  read  the  dispo- 
sition in  the  eye,  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  it  in 
words  as  briefly  as  a  scale  requires. 

C.    DISPOSITION-15  POINTS. 


1.  Eyes,  placid,  not  too  open  or  too  quick  6 

2.  Face,  broad  between  eyes,  slightly  dished  8 

3.  Head,  carried  not  too  high  or  too  stooping   2 

4.  Movement  of  ears  and  body  rather  slow  4 


A  cow  with  a  placid,  mild  eye  always  has  a  good 
disposition  and  is  not  easily  disturbed.  She  is  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are  and  is 
composed.  If  it  is  too  open,  it  denotes  a  tendency  to 
get  excited  and  nervous,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  quick,  flashing  eyes.  She  should  have 
breadth  of  forehead,  because  that  denotes  intelli- 
gence; learns  quickly  and  is  appreciative  of  kind 
treatment.  It  should  be  slightly  dished  between  the 
eyes,  because  fullness  there  indicates  aggressiveness. 
The  Roman  nose  is  the  fighter.  The  head  should  have 
a  medium  poise,  because  if  carried  too  high  she  is 
rattle-headed  and  is  easily  confused  ;  if  carried  too 
low,  it  indicates  a  stubborn,  restive,  pugnacious  dis- 
position. Slow  movement  of  ears  and  body  ^hows 
tractability  and  slowness  to  anger.  She  is  not  in  a 
rush,  does  all  leisurely,  which  is  couducive  to  a  full 
and  persistent  flow  of  milk. 

Next  in  importance  is  quality,  that  elastic  and 
unctuous  feeling  of  the  skin  and  velvety  texture  of 
the  coat.  Quality  of  product  means  much  with  the 
dairy  cow.  The  quality  of  the  milk,  as  to  fat  con- 
tent, a  cow  yields  is  an  heredity  without  any  known 
external  indices,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
milk  making  functions.  Temperament,  form  and  dis- 
position have  to  do  with  adaptability  to  milk  giving, 
persistency  of  flow  and  economy  of  production,  the 
things  which  the  scale  of  points  is  intended  to  deter- 
mine. Other  things  being  equal,  the  quality  of  the 
milk  measures  the  relative  value  of  the  cow  in  the 
dairy,  for  cheese  as  well  as  for  butter.  As  milk  in- 
creases in  fat  content  it  also  increases  in  protein  or 
casein,  and  in  the  higher  grades  of  milk,  the  milk- 
sugar,  which  is  not  utilized  either  for  butter  or 
cheese,  decreases.  So  if  we  wish  to  accurately  meas- 
ure the  value  of  a  cow  for  the  dairy,  we  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  quality  of  the  animal  and  the  prod- 
uct. We  may  not  know  exactly  the  quality  of  any 
one's  milk,  but  the  average  for  the  breeds  is  known 
approximately,  and  will  answer  in  the  absence  of 
more  definite  knowledge. 


D.    QUALITY- 12  POINTS. 

1.  Per  cent  of  fat  in  milk  3  to  6   6 

2.  Soft,  unctuous  coat,  elastic  skin,  udder  medium  in  substance 

and  free  from  long  coarse  hair   4 

3.  Yellow  in  years   2 


In  the  first  point  the  count  is  the  same  as  the  per 
cent  fat  in  the  milk.  If  an  animal  or  breed  yields 
milk  testing  3%  butter  fat  it  counts  3,  if  4%  fat,  4, 
etc.  The  counts  for  the  higher  grade  of  milk  may 
not  be  as  much  as  they  should  be,  because  they  only 
give  credit  for  increased  product,  while  the  decrease 
in  cost  of  production  should  also  be  credited.  The 
richer  the  milk,  the  less  the  cost  of  production,  be- 
cause the  greater  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  the  less 
solids  not  fat  to  a  unit  of  butter  fat. 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  where  the  perform- 
ance of  the  cow  is  not  in  accord  with  generally  ac- 
cepted notions: 

E.    MAMMARY  ORGANS  —  10  POINTS. 

1.  Udder,  medium  in  size,  quarters  well  balanced   4 

2.  Teats,  long,  not  cone  shaped,  squarely  placed  and  far  apart  ...  2 

3.  Milk  wells, capacious   8 

4.  Milk  veins,  medium,  prominent  and  running  well  forward   1 

The  development  of  the  udder  should  be  propor 
tioned  with  the  cow's  capacity  for  work  and  endur- 
ance. Very  large  udders  are  more  liable  to  disor- 
ders and  injury.  Size  in  the  udder  is  no  measure  of 
productive  capacity.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  large 
producers  to  have  only  moderately  developed  udders. 
We  all  like  to  see  a  large,  well  balanced  udder;  but 
there  are  other  things  we  like  to  see  that  are  not 
especially  beneficial.  We  have  to  do  primarily  with 
the  points  essential  to  the  cow  as  a  business  animal. 
There  is  no  objection  to  combining  beauty  with 
utility  when  the  former  does  not  militate  against  the 
latter,  but  they  should  be  rated  in  proportion  to  their 
value  in  making  the  cow  a  producer. 

The  counts  for  the  teats  are  mere  matters  of  con- 
venience.    It  is  desirable  for  a  cow  to  have  long 


teats,  squarely  placed  and  far  apart;  but  since  some 
good  cows  do  not  have  these  characteristics  and  some 
poor  ones  do,  the  counts  given  are  low. 

Large  dairy  work  calls  for  a  large  flow  of  blood  to 
and  from  the  udder.  The  milk  wells  or  openings  on 
each  side  of  the  body  forward  of  the  udder,  into 
which  the  milk  veins  pass,  should  be  capacious,  to 
afford  a  free  circulation  of  blood  from  the  udder  to 
the  heart.  There  are  from  one  to  three  on  each 
side,  and  the  aggregate  capacity  of  these  wells  or 
holes  through  the  abdominal  walls  is  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  blood  that  passes  through  them,  and 
the  work  that  is  being  performed  by  the  udder.  The 
large  development  of  the  milk  veins  does  not  carry 
as  much  significance  as  do  the  milk  wells.  Indeed, 
sometimes  they  are  prominent  and  tortuous  simply 
because  the  milk  wells  lack  capacity,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  varicose  condition  of  the  milk  veins,  and  in 
such  case  really  betray  a  defective  condition  of  the 
circulation.  Length  of  milk  veins  denotes  dairy 
heredity.  Those  in  great  performers  generally  run 
farther  forward  before  entering  into  the  body 
through  the  milk  wells  than  is  the  case  with  cows 
having  medium  or  small  dairy  capacity. 

F.    SYMMETRY  -H  POINTS. 

1.   Bony  structure,  Bne    2 

2    Tailhead.  strong,  tail  tapering    2 

3.  Hook  points  and  loin,  medium  in  breadth  5 

4.  Medium  length  from  hook  points  to  pin  bones  5 

5.  Full,  back  of  and  a  little  below  the  elbows,  the  region  of  the 

heart   S 

6.  High  arching  Hank   1 

7.  Legs,  straight  and  rather  short   1 

The  cow  should  be  fine  in  bone,  showing  femininity 
and  economy  in  production.  The  tailhead  should  be 
strong  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  well  developed  spine 
and  nervous  system,  and  tapering  denotes  good 
breeding.  Great  breadth  of  loin  and  between  hook 
points  adds  nothing  to  a  cow's  productive  powers, 
but  increases  cost  of  production  because  of  large 
quarters  for  which  food  of  maintenance  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  great  length 
between  honk  points  and  pin  bones.  While  the  dairy 
cow  is  light  and  narrow  through  the  shoulder,  imme- 
diately back  of  it  there  should  be  a  rapid  broadening 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  to  give  ample  room  for  its 
free  action. 

The  high  and  arching  flank  is  as  characteristic  to 
all  dairy  cows  as  is  the  low  and  straight  flank  to  the 
ideal  beef  animal.  A  bow-legged  cow  may  be  just  as 
good  as  one  having  straight  legs,  but  the  latter  is 
more  desirable,  and  is  no  hindrance  to  good  perform- 
ance. The  legs  should  be  short,  because  the  leggy 
animal  spends  too  much  time  and  energy  in  traveling 
and  jumping  fences. 

The  scale  of  points  we  believe  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  animal  scoring  the  highest  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  dairy  work  and  the  best  cow,  taking 
one  year  with  another.  The  scale  is  based  solely 
upon  actual  performance  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  with  all  kinds  of  cows  under  observation,  and 
is  applicable  to  any  and  all  breeds.  Rut  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  the  various  breed  scales 
in  judging  the  breeds  as  such. 

During  all  this  time  there  was  not  a  single  case 
where  the  style  of  animal  herein  portrayed  showed 
any  lack  of  staying  qualities  or  stamina,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  nearer  the  animal  responded  to  it,  the 
greater  the  ability  to  do  much  work  for  the  maxi 
mum  time.  A  cow  with  a  strong  nervous  system, 
large  and  open  nostrils,  a  capacious  and  strong  mid- 
dle, has  about  all  the  constitution  she  can  make  use  of. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Thoughts  for  the  Shows. 


To  the  Editor: — As  it  is  now  only  about  five 
months  till  the  usual  time  of  holding  the  California 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  I  presume  that  the  board 
of  directors  will  before  long  have  their  spring  meet- 
ing, at  which  I  believe  they  generally  agree  upon  the 
premiums  to  be  offered  in  the  several  departments  at 
the  coming  Fair,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pre- 
mium list  will  be  issued  in  good  time,  so  that  breed- 
ers of  live  stock  and  intending  exhibitors  may  know 
just  the  kind  and  number  of  animals  they  will  be  jus- 
tified in  making  up  for  show,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  is  now  so  all-important  as  to  call 
Forth  the  highest  artistic  talents  of  the  several 
herdsmen  in  charge  of  the  cattle  and  other  live  stock 
generally.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  excessively  high 
feeding  and  care  taking  tends  in  any  way  to  the  con- 
stitutional betterment  of  the  animals  so  treated.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  otherwise.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  among  breeders  that  hundreds  of  the  very  best 
animals  of  all  the  different  breeds  of  beef  cattle  have 
been  ruined  for  breeding  purposes  through  over- 
feeding, and  that  such  animals  as  go  through  the 
training  process  from  calfhood  up  never  last  many 
years,  if  it  is  kept  up,  and  if  it  is  at  any  time  desir- 
able to  reduce  the  condition  of  a  show  animal  for 
breeding  purposes  it  is  generally  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  risk. 

The  New  Ri  le. — I  had  not  intended  to  have  writ- 
ten as  above,  but  noticed  a  rule  in  last  year's  pre- 
mium list  to  the  effect  that  bulls  over  six  years  and 
cows  over  twelve  years  old  will  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  for  premiums,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a 
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member  of  a  herd,  after  the  year  1903.  A  rule  like 
that  at  any  rate  bars  competition  for  constitution 
and  vigor,  such  as  will  keep  an  animal  productive 
and  useful  to  a  good  old  age,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing their  good  form  all  through  their  long  life  of  use- 
fulness, as  some  few  do.  This  is  a  point  in  breeding 
cattle  well  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration. 
It  should  never  be  discouraged,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  good  purpose  such  a  rule  is  likely  to 
serve.  If  it  is  likely  to  further  or  increase  any  advan- 
tages due  to  exhibitions,  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
way.  Perhaps  some  one  will  be  kind  enough  to  en- 
lighten me  on  the  subject. 

For  Native  Sons  and  Daughters. — One  other 
point  I  wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  more  credit 
or  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  breeder  of 
a  prize-winning  animal,  especially  if  it  be  bred  by  a 
California  breeder,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  that 
in  the  State  classes  all  cows  and  heifers  should  have 
been  bred  in  this  State,  and  those  animals  that  have 
been  bought  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  many  of 
them  have  been  and  are  being  bought  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  would  have  confined  to  the  open  classes.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  for  rich  men  to  buy  a  few  choice 
show  animals  and  thus  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who 
can  buy  the  best.  Well,  let  them  buy  the  best  they  can, 
by  all  means.  It  is  good  for  the  State  at  large  to 
have  men  with  such  enterprise  and  ambition,  and  if 
they  can  and  do  breed  better  cattle  from  their  high- 
priced  purchases  than  we  already  have  in  the  State, 
so  much  the  better,  but  some  of  them  will  find  out 
that  breeding  is  not  buying — they  will  not  breed  all 
good  ones.  Some  will  have  to  be  weeded  out,  while 
many  more  will  not  come  up  to  the  higher  standard, 
and  the  so-called  "  tops  "  will  be  few  and  far  between. 
However,  I  would  have  them  show  what  they  breed 
in  the  State  class,  as  California-bred  cattle,  and  let 
these  high-priced  animals  show  against  all  comers, 
from  whatever  State  or  country. 

I  make  the  above  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  some 
other  exhibitors  giving  their  views  on  the  subject.  I 
have  never  been  a  regular  exhibitor  myself,  and 
never  fit  an  animal  for  show  purposes,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  never  thought  it  would  pay  me  to  run  the 
risk  of  injuring  either  milking  or  breeding  qualities 
through  over-feeding,  though  I  do  believe  in  feeding 
well  enough  to  develop  all  the  good  qualities  that  can 
be  brought  out — especially  feeding  that  will  bring  out 
the  milk.  Robert  Ash  burner. 

Lakeville,  Sonoma  county. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  at  the  State  Fair. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  March  26th  you 
invite  correspondence  on  above  subject. 

In  1897  I  judged  the  American  and  Mediterranean 
classes  at  the  State  Fair.  In  1898  and  1899  I  cooped 
and  judged  all  classes.  The  horse  and  politics  are 
first  and  last  in  all  the  appointments,  so  I  think  it 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  poultrymen  to  get 
much  help  from  the  State. 

The  two  seasons  that  I  judged  and  cooped  the  ex- 
hibit I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  straw  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  coops  clean.  The  only 
time  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  superintend- 
ent among  the  coops  was  when  he  gave  me  a  lecture 
on  economy  in  the  feed  and  straw  bill.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show  what  little  interest  is  shown  in  this 
department  by  the  superintendent. 

Management. — If  the  poultrymen  are  going  to  do 
anything,  they  want  to  take  hold  now.  The  whole 
thing  wants  remodeling.  As  the  thing  is  run  now, 
80%  of  the  poultry  exhibited  is  the  vilest  trash.  Such 
exhibits,  instead  of  being  a  help,  are  really  a  detri- 
ment to  the  poultry  industry. 

Instead  of  allowing  an  exhibitor  to  pay  an  entrance 
fee  and  then  filling  in  the  coops  for  sale  purposes  only, 
the  better  way,  I  think,  would  be  to  charge  a  fee  for 
every  bird  entered.  In  this  way  breeders  would  send 
only  such  birds  as  they  in  their  estimation  think  would 
win. 

Judging.— There  should  not  be  less  than  three 
judges.  With  one  man  to  judge  such  an  exhibit,  it 
means  a  slaughter  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 
No  man,  however  fair  and  enthusiastic  he  may  be, 
with  the  opportunities  that  he  has  on  this  coast  for 
study,  can  do  justice  to  such  an  exhibit.  By  so  doing 
the  better  class  of  breeders  would  show  ;  they  now 
stay  away.  To-day  a  prize  won  at  the  State  Fau- 
nas no  value  among  the  poultry  breeders. 

Have  all  entries  closed  not  less  than  two  weeks  be- 
fore fair  opens.  By  so  doing  the  superintendent  would 
have  ample  time  to  have  everything  in  readiness.  As 
it  is  now,  he  has  not  the  least  idea  until  the  last  mo- 
ment as  to  how  many  birds  he  will  have  to  coop. 

Superintendence. — A  very  important  thing  is  to 
have  for  the  poultry  superintendent  a  man  with  ex- 
perience and  full  power  to  act  in  all  cases  when  dis- 
putes occur,  and  not  have  such  disputes  settled,  or 
rather  unsettled,  by  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about 
poultry.  On  one  occasion  a  woman,  notorious  in  show 
rooms  for  years  for  her  trickery,  such  as  egg  steal- 
ing, leg  painting,  etc.  (chicken's  legs,  Mr.  Editor), 


had  brought  her  poultry  to  the  pavilion  after  6  p.  M. 
How  she  got  in  I  do  not  know,  as  there  was  a  watch- 
man there  to  prevent  that  very  thing.  The  following 
morning  when  I  arrived  there  was  a  pretty  state  of 
affairs.  As  all  the  coops  were  full,  she  had  taken  and 
emptied  other  coops,  mixing  strange  birds  together, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  her  own  fowls.  I  had  a 
pretty  tangle  to  unravel  the  next  morning.  I  placed 
all  the  woman's  birds  in  one  coop  and  gave  her  a  lit- 
tle fatherly  advice,  and  not  charging  her  for  it,  with 
the  result  that  I  was  hauled  up  before  the  superin- 
tendent and  told  that  I  must  try  and  get  along  with 
the  lady. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  judged  an  exhibit  of 
Houdans.  They  were  so  vile  that  they  would  not  have 
been  allowed  inside  a  regular  poultry  show.  Know- 
ing it  had  been  the  custom  to  give  a  first  prize  to  the 
best  bird  in  any  class,  however  poor,  I  allowed  them 
a  second  prize.  The  owner,  a  wealthy  Sacramentan, 
came  along  shortly  after.  I  was  judging  at  the  time 
and  he- asked  me  why  I  had  not  given  him  a  first.  I 
explained  to  him  why — that  they  were  not  fit  to  win 
any  kind  of  prize,  and  that  in  awarding  such  birds  a 
prize  it  was  doing  the  fancy  an  injury.  He  unbur- 
dened himself  on  me  awhile,  and,  going  to  his  coops, 
tore  his  prize  cards  into  fragments  and  scattered 
them  around.  There  should  be  a  committee  to 
decide  all  such  questions.  Such  a  committee  can 
be  got  at  any  time  without  cost  from  among  the  ex- 
hibitors present.  It  is  the  rule  in  all  poultry  shows 
of  any  consequence  for  the  party  making  a  complaint 
to  put  up  a  forfeit. 

By  noticing  my  dates,  it  may  look  a  little  like  an- 
cient history;  but  I  have  attended  several  State  fairs 
as  a  visitor  since  that  time.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing things  are  run  now  just  as  they  were  then. 

Orangevale.  Charles  Blum. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Apple  Show  at  the  World's  Fair. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  A.  C.  Cantley. 

Apples  of  every  color  in  the  spectrum,  painted 
mysteriously  by  the  hidden  process  of  Nature,  are 
brought  from  every  State  in  the  Union  for  the  great- 
est display  of  this  fruit  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  universal  expositions.  It  is  arranged  artis- 
tically on  apple-green  plaques  of  uniform  design  in 
the  great  Horticultural  Palace  of  the  World's  Fair 
of  l904.  Practically  every  State  in  the  Union  had 
the  choicest  selections  from  apple  crops  placed  in 
cold  storage,  ready  to  be  removed  at  a  moment's 
notice  in  refrigerator  cars  and  installed  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall  for  the  opening  of  the  Fair. 

The  artistic  installation  of  the  apple  exhibits  has  a 
striking  feature  never  before  carried  out  at  any 
exposition,  in  that  all  exhibitors  are  compelled  to 
use  plaques  of  the  same  color  and  design.  Thus  a 
harmonious  effect  is  produced  and  the  eye  of  the  vis- 
itor is  not  startled  by  incongruous  combinations  of 
colored  china  and  wooden  plaques. 

The  official  plaque  adopted  by  Chief  Taylor  is  an 
artistic  example  of  the  modern  art  of  the  potter. 
The  center  is  white,  bearing  the  Exposition  mono- 
gram, "  L.  P.  E.,"  in  apple-green  color,  and  the 
outer  portion  of  the  top  is  a  broad  band  of  apple 
green,  with  the  perimeter  gilt-edged. 

New  Varieties. — Pomologists  of  the  United  States 
have  written  volumes  on  the  hybridization  or  crossing 
of  apples  in  order  to  produce  new  varieties  of  com- 
mercial value  suited  for  growth  in  the  climatic  and 
other  physiographic  conditions  of  this  and  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  An  apple  that  is  grown  success- 
fully in  Missouri  might  not  be  the  most  profitable  in 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  the  apple  from 
the  rockbound  coast  of  the  New  England  States 
would  not,  perhaps,  thrive  on  the  coast  of  California. 
Science  has  done  much  for  the  apple  grower  in  this 
respect,  and  the  great  World's  Fair  apple  display 
possesses  untold  scientific  value  and  educational 
worth  in  exploiting  all  of  the  many  successful  varie- 
ties that  have  been  produced  by  modern  hybridiza- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  great  State  of  Minnesota,  which  has  made 
wonderful  success  in  scientific  hybridization,  gives 
the  world  the  benefit  of  her  knowledge  by  showing 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  that  have  proved  com- 
mercially profitable  in  her  cold  climate. 

Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  show  some  fine 
specimens  of  seedlings  that  have  been  hit  upon  after 
years  of  patient  work  in  scientific  crossing.  For  in- 
stance, Patent's  Greening  is  a  fine  specimen  from 
Iowa. 

Standard  Apples. — Aside  from  the  seedlings,  the 
great  apple  exhibit  shows  all  the  well-known  stand- 
ard varieties,  and  the  Ben  Davis  from  Indiana  runs  a 
close  race  with  the  Ben  Davis  from  Missouri  for  pop- 
ularity, and  the  delicious  Albemarle  Pippin  from  old 
Virginia  will  not  be  forgotten  alongside  the  Newtown 
Pippin  from  California. 

Colorado  is  represented  by  a  magnificent  display  of 
all  standard  varieties  of  apples  that  grow  to  such 
astonishing  perfection  in  the  irrigated  sections  of 
that  State.  Missouri,  known  the  world  over  for  her 
fine  red  apples,  has  a  fine  display  of  standard  varie- 


ties. Indiana  has  sent  an  exhibit  to  prove  that 
Hoosierdom  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  all 
kinds  of  apples,  from  the  beautiful  Maiden's  Blush  to 
the  Wine  Saps  and  Ben  Davis.  Michigan  is  well  rep- 
resented, and  her  Northern  Spy  variety  is  especially 
exploited.  New  York  makes  one  of  the  largest  apple 
displays  ever  made  by  a  single  State  at  any  exposi- 
tion, and  her  noted  Baldwins  will,  perhaps,  land  sev- 
eral blue  ribbons.  Arkansas  displays  her  well- 
known  specimens  of  Gano,  Ben  Davis,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  and  Wine  Saps,  and  little  Rhode  Island 
has  a  display  the  star  feature  of  which  is  her  far- 
famed  Greenings. 

The  farmer  and  owner  of  commercial  orchards  can 
obtain  a  liberal  education  in  apple  culture  at  the 
World's  Fair.  He  can  gain  pointers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  marketing  apples,  and  of  utilizing  rough 
land  for  orchard  purposes,  and  of  securing  clear- 
skinned  fruit,  and  can  see  all  the  manifold  advantages 
of  applying  the  principles  of  modern  pomology  to 
commercial  fruit  culture,  and,  furthermore,  he  can 
gain  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting 
his  orchards  from  the  ravages  of  bugs  and  insects, 
for  the  latest  discoveries  made  by  entomologists  in 
this  line  will  be  fully  explained  in  lectures  given  by 
competent  scientific  investigators. 

Apples  in  at  the  Opening. — For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  any  universal  exposition,  cold  storage 
fruits  are  given  a  thorough  test  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  where  an  immense  cold  stor- 
age warehouse  and  refrigerating  plant  is  kept  in  full 
operation  on  the  grounds.  This  enables  fruit  growers 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
show  their  choicest  apples  in  perfect  condition  on  the 
exhibit  tables  in  Horticultural  Palace.  Apples  are 
sent  from  the  farm  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South 
Africa.  They  were  placed  in  cold  storage  on  ships, 
then  transferred  to  refrigerator  cars  and  carried  to 
the  cold  storage  warehouse  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  in  St.  Louis.  Thus  the  visitor  will  see  dis- 
played South  African  apples  in  as  perfect  condition 
as  on  the  day  they  were  picked  from  the  trees  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  As  the  Missouri  mule  in- 
vaded South  Africa  during  the  Boer  war,  so  now 
there  will  be  an  "even  up  "  when  the  South  African 
apple  invades  Missouri  as  a  rival  of  the  latter's  own 
apple  product  in  a  peaceful  competition. 

Since  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  ten 
years  ago  cold  storage  of  fruits  has  made  great 
progress,  and  has  solved  the  overstocked  market 
problem,  as  the  "gluts"  of  a  decade  ago  rarely 
occur  in  the  fruit  markets  of  to-day.  Mechanical 
refrigeration  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1904  demon- 
strates especially  how  the  apple  can,  by  this  means, 
be  so  carefully  kept  that  it  does  not  lose  its  beautiful 
color,  its  texture,  its  aroma  or  its  flavor. 

The  Apple  Industry. — The  apple  display  will  be 
the  largest  of  all  the  fruit  displays  at  the  Fair,  as 
the  apple  to-day  has  a  decided  primacy  among  Amer- 
ican fruits.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  orchard  trees 
in  America  in  1900  were  apple,  and  of  the  bushels  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  reported  almost  83%  were  apples. 
The  number  of  apple  trees  was  201,794,864,  and  thev 
produced  175,397,626  bushels  of  fruit.  The  States 
having  the  largest  number  of  trees,  by  the  statistics 
of  1900,  were:  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania,  11,900,000 
each;  Ohio,  almost  13,000,000,  Illinois,  13,500.000; 
Michigan,  10,900,000;  Indiana,  8,624,000;  Arkansas, 
7,486,145;  Iowa,  6,869,588. 

The  States  having  the  largest  production,  given  in 
bushels,  were:  New  York,  24,111,257;  Pennsylva- 
nia, 24,060,651;  Ohio,  20,617,480;  Illinois,  9,178,150; 
Michigan,  8,931,569;  Indiana,  8,620,278;  Missouri, 
6,496,436. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  Missouri  stands  first 
in  the  number  of  apple  trees,  yet  it  is  seventh  in 
point  of  production.  Other  States  appear  differently 
also  in  the  two  statistical  statements.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Missouri  and  several  other 
States  have  a  large  number  of  young,  non-bear- 
ing trees. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  3. 


The  Jordan  Almond. 


To  the  Editor: — I  was  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Felix  Gillet's  article  on  the  Jordan  almond.  Four 
years  ago  Dr.  G.  L.  Simmons,  of  Orangevale,  re- 
ceived some  Jordan  grafts  from  Mr.  Gillet.  He 
grafted  them  into  some  Languedoc  trees.  The  sea- 
son of  1902  they  were  loaded;  it  was  a  splendid  season 
here  for  all  varieties;  1903  was  a  failure — very  few 
trees  paying  for  the  labor  of  gathering.  The  Jor- 
dans,  however,  were  loaded.  Of  course,  a  couple  of 
seasons  are  not  a  fair  test,  especially  as  they  were 
grafted  trees.  I  have  just  been  looking  up  the  trees 
(March  26).  They  are  loaded  again,  but  then  so  are 
all  other  varieties  alongside. 

Mr.  Gillet  speaks  of  their  early  bloomings.  Here 
on  the  doctor's  place  they  are  later  than  the  Hatch 
varieties.  Mr.  Hatch  makes  no  mention  of  their  two 
most  valuable  qualities — ease  of  gathering.  A  gentle 
whack  with  a  light  pole  and  down  the  whole  business 
comes  and,  mind  you,  they  shell  themselves  in  falling. 
To  those  who  have  had  experience  with  such  varie- 
ties as  Drake's  seedling,  this  habit  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

The  prospects  so  far  this  season  are  for  a  magnifi- 
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cent  crop  of  almonds  of  all  varieties. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  a  good  crop  here. 
We  had  a  terrilic  wind  and  rain  storm 
just  when  the  almonds  were  in  the 
height  of  their  bloom.  Everybody 
prophesied  a  failure,  saying  the  pollen 
would  be  blown  and  washed  off,  etc. 
This  season  we  have  had  rain  after 
rain  right  through  the  blooming  season 
and  yet  the  trees  are  loaded  with  nuts. 

I  believe  the  red  spider  and  mites  in 
general  are  responsible  for  more  almond 
failures  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
I  have  known  of  seasons  without  a  drop 
of  rain  when  the  almonds  were  in  bloom. 
An  ideal  season  one  would  suppose  for 
pollinization,  and  yet  turn  out  an  utter 
failure. 

I  think  the  rains  are  very  beneficial 
in  drowning  out  the  spiders  and  mites. 
In  February  the  mosquitos  were  get- 
ting quite  numerous;  to-day  there  is 
not  one  to  be  seen.  I  cannot  account 
for  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  the 
rain  has  been  too  much  for  them. 

Can  you  not  give  us  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Hitching's  duster?  It  seems 
to  me  that  better  work  could  be  done 
through  a  rubber  hose  in  the  hands  of 
an  assistant  than  through  a  stationary 
pipe.  Ciias.  Blom. 

Orangevale,  Sacramento  county. 

We  have  no  fuller  description  of  Mr. 
Hitching's  "duster.''  Probably  he  will 
send  you  one.  The  subject  belongs  now 
rather  to  our  advertising  columns. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Determination  of  Plants. 


NOT  WILD  GINSENG. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  by  this 
mail  some  roots  which  we  think  are  wild 
ginseng.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what 
they  are,  and  also  if  they  are  not  used  as 
a  substitute  for  ginseng?— Correspond- 
ent, San  Diego  county. 

The  plant  is  the  Wild  Sweet  Cicely 
(Osmorhiza).  The  roots  have  a  very 
agreeable  anise-like  odor,  but  have  no 
economic  value.  The  true  Sweet  Cicely 
is  a  closely  related  European  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  flavor- 
ing. The  nearest  approach  we  have  in 
California  to  ginseng  is  Aralia  Califor- 
nica,  sometimes  called  wild  ginseng, 
but  it  is  limited  to  middle  and  northern 
California. 

BURNET  A  FORAGE  PLANT. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  a  plant 
that  is  grown  here.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  name  of  it,  so  I  can  get  some  of  the 
seed  for  planting.  I  am  told  it  keeps 
green  all  summer  and  stock  are  very  fond 
of  it. — E.  H.  C.|  San  Juan. 

The  plant  is  "Burnet"  (Sanguisorba 
minor),  a  member  of  the  rose  family 
and  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
has  been  naturalized  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  where  the  fresh  young 
leaves  are  used  in  salads.  According 
to  Bailey,  it  is  recommended  as  a  pas- 
ture plant,  especially  for  sheep,  and 
thrives  in  dry,  poor  soils.  It  has  a 
strong  perennial  root  and  it  seems 
worth  trying  in  California  as  a  forage 
plant. 
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Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   dfc  SONS, 
109  Vallsjo  St.,  San  Franciico. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Work  of  the  Convention's  Committee 
on  Co-operation. 


At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  a 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to 
devise  and  put  into  effect  a  plan  or 
plans  to  promote  co  operation  among 
producers  of  all  classes  of  dried  fruits. 

The  committee,  whose  names  were 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  19,  has  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  as  the  basis  of 
action: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
committee  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  State,  wherever  practicable,  organ- 
ize local  associations  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  fruit  for  market,  and  that  these 
several  associations  then  connect  them- 
selves with  some  selling  agency  to 
make  sale  of  their  crop  at  the  best 
market  rate  at  such  time  and  for  such 
prices  as  the  agency  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  associate  organizations  may 
deem  best.  In  case  no  such  selling 
agency  is  available  or  satisfactory,  we 
recommend  that  they  proceed  to  estab- 
lish one  by  delegating  a  representative 
from  such  local  association. 

Also,  that  we  further  recommend 
that  all  selling  agencies  composed  of 
organized  growers  unite  by  delegate 
membership  to  form  a  central  selling 
and  purchasing  agency,  by  which  the 
highest  advantages  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing may  be  secured,  without,  however, 
relinquishing  any  brand,  trade  mark  or 
other  advantages  peculiar  to  each,  but 
eliminating  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent injurious  competition  with  each 
other  in  the  market  and  in  every  prac- 
ticable manner  extending  the  consump- 
tion of  California  cured  fruits. 

Also,  that  we  disclaim  any  purpose 
to  antagonize  any  interest  by  such  rec- 
ommendations, being  fully  aware  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  business  will 
remain  to  be  done  by  established  organ- 
izations. But  we  believe  that  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  growers 
become  thus  organized  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  common  basis  of  agree- 
ment with  such  interests  by  which  mar- 
ket values  may  be  sustained  and  regu- 
lated better  than  at  present. 

Also,  that  we  further  recommend 
that  such  centralized  agency  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  develop  a 
plan  for  efficiently  advertising  Cantor 
nia  cured  fruits  and  placing  them  with 
the  consumers  at  prices  which  shall 
provide  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower, 
wholesaler  and  retailer. 

We  further  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  procure  and 
make  available  statistics  in  relation  to 
the  fruit  products  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  competing  countries. 

The  following  resolution  was  also 
unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three, 
with  H.  P.  Stabler  as  chairman,  be 
appointed  to  outline  and  put  into  oper- 
ation a  plan  for  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  the  cured  fruit  of  the 
State. 

The  chairman  appointed  Arthur 
Briggs  and  A.  L.  McCray  on  the 
committee  with  Mr.  Stabler. 


Lemon  Market  in  Messina. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Consul,  Messina,  Italy, 
March  4,  1804. 

The  crop  of  winter  lemons  is  almost 
exhausted  with  the  exception  of  "No- 
vember cut,"  which  are  reserved  for 
the  usual  Montreal  shipments  which 
begin  about  March  20th;  but  there  are 
so  few  orders  on  the  market  that 
steamers  are  about  ten  days  apart 
and  only  load  about  4000  boxes.  The 
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prices  ruling  are  about  5s  2d  ($1.25<i) 
C.  &  F.  New  York. 

The  verdelli  or  spring  crop  from 
present  indications  is  about  one-third 
less  than  last  year,  but  the  quality 
promises  to  be  much  better.  The 
freights  are  now  10s  ($2.43J)  per  box. 


Situation  in  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:— The  following  are 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  asparagus  canning  indus- 
try, concerning  which  I  have  been  some- 
what incorrectly  quoted: 

By  the  recent  floods  in  the  island 
district  there  were  submerged  Staten 
island,  Tyler  island,  Bouldin  island, 
Jersey  island  and  many  thousand  acres 
of  main  land  reclamations  adjoining  the 
rivers.  In  this  Hooded  area  are  in- 
cluded about  3000  acres  of  asparagus, 
comprising  the  2000  acres  on  Bouldin 
island  (controlled  by  the  Hickmott  As- 
paragus Canning  Co.),  400  acres  of 
young  beds  on  Staten  island,  a  small 
acreage  on  Tyler  island,  about  300 
acres  of  producing  beds  on  Jersey 
island,  and  various  scattering  lots. 
The  fate  of  these  flooded  beds  is  still 
somewhat  problematical;  by  far  the 
greatest  loss  falls  upon  the  Hickmott 
company,  which  must  certainly  lose  its 
entire  1904  crop  (amounting  last  year 
to  120,000  cases). 

This  loss  affects  not  only  the  parties 
directly  concerned,  but  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  calamity  to  the 
State  of  California,  crippling  an  indus- 
try which  has  done  much  to  build  up 
the  reputation  of  the  State  for  fine 
products.  The  remainder  of  the  flooded 
beds  had  also  been  contracted  for  can- 
ning and  will  produce  no  crop  this 
year.  Beyond  the  present  season  lit- 
tle can  be  said  at  present,  as  it  will  be 
several  months  before  the  water  can 
be  pumped  out,  the  broken  levees 
closed  and  repaired,  and  the  ground 
worked  back  into  condition.  This  in- 
jury, following  that  already  done  by 
the  rust  disease,  cannot  but  seriously 
affect  the  asparagus  fields  and  the  out- 
look is  far  from  bright  for  several 
years  to  come. 

Not  included  in  the  flooded  area  are 
Andrus.  Twitchell  and  Grand  islands, 
with  about  1000  acres  of  asparagus, 
mostly  controlled  by  the  Golden  State 
Asparagus  Co. ;  nearly  2000  acres  of 
young  and  old  beds  at  Sacramento, 
Vorden,  Grand  Island  and  Milpitas, 
controlled  by  the  California  Fruit  Can- 
ners'  Association  ;  several  hundred 
acres  on  Roberts  island  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Antioch,  and  perhaps  500 
acres  at  Bay  Farm  island,  Petaluma, 
and  other  points,  not  controlled  by  the 
causers. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  of  the 
asparagus  crop  devoted  to  canning, 
about  one-half  has  been  lost  for  this 
season,  and  permanently  injured  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  at  present  be  de- 
termined. Much  of  the  acreage  not 
flooded  has  been  badly  affected  by  the 


rust,  which  will  still  further  reduce  the 
output.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate 
combination  of  injuries  a  decided  read- 
justment of  the  business  must  be  looked 
for  in  respect  to  the  mutual  relations 
of  price,  supply  and  demand.  Mean- 
while the  investigation  of  the  rust  and 
all  that  pertains  to  asparagus  produc- 
tion in  California  will  go  on  more  exten- 
sively than  ever.  R.  E.  Smith. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
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Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  tbe  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  I'ricet. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 
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It  will  Hush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 
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A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 
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Agricultural  Review* 

Alameda. 

Rhubarb  Shipments.— Oakland  En- 
quirer, April  1:  In  spite  of  the  long  con- 
tinued rains,  which  have  caused  the  sea- 
son to  be  far  less  advanced  than  usual, 
San  Lorenzo  has  been  able  to  furnish  the 
people  of  Chicago  with  fresh  rhubarb,  as 
there  have  been  shipped  from  that  sta- 
tion to  the  Windy  City  to  date  nine  car- 
loads. The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
are  making  special  efforts  to  deliver 
this  product  in  good  condition  and  are 
now  moving  cars  from  San  Lorenzo  to 
Ogden  in  three  days,  thus  making  the 
time  to  Chicago  from  seven  to  eight  days. 

Selecting  Land  for  Culture  of 
Tules. — What  promises  to  be  a  large  in- 
dustry is  now  being  pushed  forward  by 
the  Oakland  Board  of  Trade,  with  the 
assistance  and  under  the  superintendency 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
University  of  California.  Professor  A.  V. 
Stubenrauch  of  the  University  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Oakland  Board  of  Trade 
have  been  in  the  interior  of  the  county 
selecting  suitable  land  for  an  experimental 
station  upon  which  to  raise  tules — the 
kind  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matting 
and  known  as  the  juncus.  Over  30,000 
roots  have  already  been  collected  near 
Baden,  on  the  line  of  the  South  Pacific 
Co.,  and  as  soon  as  the  experimental  sta- 
tions are  in  readiness  will  immediately  be 
planted.  If  it  is  proven  that  the  juncus, 
or  the  tule  so  called,  can  be  grown  to  the 
right  height,  one  manufactory  alone 
stands  ready  to  take  all  of  the  product 
from  10,000  acres. 

Humboldt. 

Big  Loss  of  Lambs. — Areata  Union: 
Reports  from  the  mountain  sections  show 
a  heavy  mortality  of  lambs,  especially  in 
the  Redwood  section,  where  lambing  has 
been  going  on  for  some  weeks.  It  is  re- 
ported that  on  the  Hooker  ranch  the  loss 
will  be  nearly  75%,  and  conditions  on  the 
Blair  range  will  be  nearly  as  bad.  The 
almost  continual  rain  and  snow  for  more 
than  a  month  past  has  been  the  worst  for 
many  years,  and  heavy  losses  are  also  re- 
ported among  the  yearlings.  On  Friday 
morning  it  was  learned  by  telephone  that 
there  was  3£  feet  of  snow  at  Bald  moun- 
tain. 

Napa. 

Almonds  Injured  by  Frost.— Regis- 
ter: W.  R.  Stearns  of  Wooden  Valley, 
with  his  sons,  is  quite  extensively  engaged 
in  fruit  raising.  They  have  eight  and  a 
half  acres  of  almond  trees,  from  which 
they  have  gathered  good  crops  for  five 
successive  seasons.  But  the  freeze  of  last 
Saturday  night  nipped  this  year's  crop 
not  far  from  the  bud.  Their  prune,  peach 
and  pear  trees  were  not  in  blossom  early 
enough  to  be  affected  by  the  recent  cold 
weather. 

Orange. 

Loquats  Selling  Well.  —  Fruit 
World:  C.  P.  Taft  of  Orange,  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  loquats,  has  sold  his 
entire  crop,  which  has  sold  his  entire 
crop,  which  is  netting  up  to  the  present 
time  about  8  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  Mr. 
Taft  produces  several  improved  varieties 
of  this  fruit  and  secures  excellent  prices, 
while  the  ordinary  run  of  the  same  fruit 
is  only  bringing  about  2  to  3  cents  a 
pound. 

Riverside. 

Large  Orange  Tract. — Enterprise  : 
Two  hundred  acres  of  the  Chase  Nursery 
Co.'s  mesa  tract,  near  Corona,  are  being 
graded  and  will  be  set  to  citrus  trees. 
This  tract  is  south  of  the  470-acre  piece 
set  last  year  and  adjoining  the  foothills. 
Four  new  cottages  are  being  built  for  the 
company's  workmen. 

Sacramento. 

Hog  Raising.— P.  H.  Murphy  of  Per- 
kins in  the  Sacramento  Union  :  I  have 
been  breeding  and  feeding  hogs  in  Sacra- 
mento county  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  believe  there  is  no  better  stock  on  the 
farm  to  bring  good  returns  if  properly 
fed  and  cared  for.  I  have  no  alfalfa  at 
my  home  place  for  pasture.  I  have  sev- 
eral lots  fenced  off  from  one  to  four  acres 
each  and  sow  barley,  wheat  or  rye  in  the 
fall  or  during  December  or  January,  and 
when  about  6  inches  high  pasture  one  lot, 
then  change  them  to  another,  and  con- 
tinue to  change  until  harvest  time.  Hogs 
do  well  on  this  pasture,  with  some  drinks 
of  water,  middlings  and  bran.  I  also 
grow  mangles,  sorghum  and  pumpkins. 
One  acre  of  alfalfa  one  year  from  seeding 
will  keep  about  ten  hogs  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  for  finishing  off  for  the  packing 
house  they  should  have  a  few  weeks'  feed 
on  grain,  such  as  wheat,  barley  or  corn, 
to  make  the  meat  solid. 

Bills  for  Hot  Oil. — Present  indica- 
tions point  to  an  early  settlement  of  the 
dispute  over  the  Boggess  oil  claims,  but 
the  plan  originally  proposed  probably  will 
vbe  modified  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
county  as  well  as  the  contractor.  The 


Board  of  Supervisors  ordered  several 
strips  of  road  in  the  Fourth  Supervisor 
district  oiled,  and  arranged  to  have  the 
oil  applied  while  hot.  J.  S.  Boggess  was 
given  the  contract  to  furnish  and  apply 
the  oil,  and  he  did  so,  putting  in  his  claims 
for  amounts  under  $300.  It  happens  that 
oil,  when  heated,  expands  according  to 
the  degree  of  heat  attained,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  Boggess'  claims  called  for 
several  hundred  barrels  more  of  oil  than 
he  purchased  from  the  oil  company,  the 
difference  being  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
pansion due  to  heating.  Boggess  took 
the  position  that  as  the  Supervisors 
ordered  the  oil  applied  while  hot,  he  was 
justified  in  putting  in  his  claims  for  the 
number  of  barrels  applied  in  a  heated 
state,  but  the  Grand  Jury,  then  in  session, 
took  up  the  matter  and  advised  against 
paying  the  claims  in  full,  which  had  been 
duly  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  sent  to  County  Auditor  Williams. 
The  Grand  Jury  thought  the  bills,  with 
the  heat  expansion  eliminated,  were  fair 
and  just.  Boggess  hired  an  attorney  — 
Frank  D.  Ryan — to  look  after  his  inter- 
ests, and  the  District  Attorney  and  At- 
torney Ryan  opened  negotiations  for  an 
amicable  settlement.  Boggess  was  averse 
to  a  law  suit  and  agreed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  claims  to  conform  to  the 
number  of  barrels  of  oil  purchased  from 
the  oil  company. 

Beans  Seal  on  Exhibit.— The  Great 
Seal  of  California  that  is  done  in  beans, 
and  will  be  a  part  of  Sacramento  county's 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  windows  of  the  John 
Breuner  Co.  establishment  on  K  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  The  piece, 
which  is  a  work  of  art,  will  be  forwarded 
to  St.  Louis  in  a  few  days. 

San  Bernardino. 

Kaffir  Corn. — Chino  Valley  Cham- 
pion :  R.  C.  Steele  expresses  his  inten- 
tion to  plant  to  Kaffir  corn  about  100  acres 
of  the  land  which  he  has  been  having 
plowed  for  Egyptian  corn.  The  Kaffir 
corn  has  apparently  some  decided  advant- 
ages over  the  other  variety.  The  stalks 
are  succulent  and  almost  as  sweet  as 
sorghum  and  make  a  most  excellent 
forage  for  cattle.  The  grain  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  Egyptian  corn,  but 
otherwise  just  as  good.  The  value  of  the 
stalks  for  cattle  is  an  important  point  in 
its  favor.  Mr.  Steele  proposes  to  cut  the 
crop,  run  heads,  stalks  and  all  through  a 
feed  cutter  and  feed  to  cattle. 

San  Diego. 

Four  Varieties  of  Fruit  From  One 
Tree. — Union:  Mr.  Gifford  of  Jamacha 
and  Mr.  Wood,  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  were  busy  yesterday  ar- 
ranging an  unique  display  in  the  Chamber 
room.  It  consisted  of  297  grape  fruit,  154 
oranges,  119  lemons  and  2  citrons,  all 
picked  from  one  tree,  which  is  on  the  Gif- 
ford ranch  at  Jamacha.  Mr.  Gifford  also 
donated  two  plates  of  fine  seedless  grape 
fruit,  the  tree  off  which  they  were  picked 
having  yielded  six  packed  boxes  of  the 
fruit. 

San  Joaquin. 

Girls  Graft  Grape  Vines.— Sacra- 
mento Bee:  The  girls  of  the  Lodi  High 
School  are  learning  to  graft  grape 
vines  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Twight,  who  is  conducting  government 
experimental  work  here.  Under  the  mod- 
ern method  of  doing  this  work,  the  girls 
could  learn  in  a  week's  time  to  make  200 
grafts  each  day,  equaling  or  exceeding  so- 
called  experts.  The  girls  are  learning  on 
grape  vine  cutting's.  The  old  method  is  to 
plant  the  stock,  but  it  was  found  too  ex- 
pensive, and  field  grafting  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  nursery  or  bench  grafting. 

Bad  Disease  Attacking  Cattle.— 
The  beef  industry  in  San  Joaquin  county 
is  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  two  dis- 
eases, which  are  attacking  the  cattle. 
They  are  black  leg  and  premature  birth 
of  calves.  A  great  many  calves  are  suf- 
fering with  the  former  disease,  which  is 
prevalent  throughout  a  district  from  4  to 
10  miles  north  of  Stockton,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  cases  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  also.  Cattle  raisers  are  con- 
siderably worried  over  the  appearance  of 
the  disease,  which  usually  results  latally. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  stamp  it  out, 
and  vaccination  is  being  resorted  to. 
Premature  calving  is  causing  even  greater 
inroads  among  the  cattle  interests,  as  it 
means  a  shortage  of  beef  in  the  future. 


Information  from  a  reliable  source  is  to 
the  effect  that  about  thirty  calves  are 
being  born  daily,  and,  in  some  of  the 
herds,  there  will  be  very  little  business 
this  season.  The  disease  is  contagious, 
being  caused  by  bacilli,  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with.  All  this  means  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  beef.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  two  diseases  here  is  charged 
to  cattle  being  driven  into  this  country 
from  the  south  in  search  of  feed. 

Santa  Clara. 

Olive  Industry  Improving. — San 
Jose  Herald:  There  are  two  noted  olive 
orchards  in  Santa  Clara  county,  one  the 
Quito  and  the  other  the  Pala.  These 
orchards  have  put  out  a  great  deal  of  oil 
and  of  the  highest  quality.  As  the  public 
has  grown  familiar  with  the  merits  of  a 
pure  oil,  the  product  of  the  groves  has 
found  fairly  ready  sale  at  a  good  deal 
higher  price  than  the  average  oils  on  the 
market.  Still,  these  brands  of  oil  are 
from  30°^  to  40°„  cheaper  than  they  were 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  said  that 
the  returns  are  more  satisfactory  than 
formerly.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  this 
— one  because  the  trees  are  older  and 
bear  more  heavily,  and  the  other  because 
cheaper  methods  of  handling  the  olive 
and  producing  the  oil  are  being  found. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apricot  Crop  Injured.  —  Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  The  protracted  rainy 
weather  has  injured  the  apricot  crop  of 
this  valley  to  a  considerable  extent,  per- 
haps more  than  a  similar  spell  did  last 
year  during  the  blossoming  season.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  can  not  be  accurately 
estimated  at  this  time.  The  rains  have 
not  only  washed  the  pollen  from  the 
branches  before  the  young  fruit  set,  but 
the  husk  that  surrounds  the  blossom  dur- 
ing development  has  acted  as  a  sponge  in 
holding  the  water,  with  the  result  that 
the  blossoms  have  rotted.  Where  young 
fruit  has  already  formed  there  will  be  no 
damage. 

New  Rates  on  Berries. — A  meeting 
of  the  Pajaro  Valley  Berry  Growers'  As- 
sociation was  held  this  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  question  of  trans- 
portation. Representatives  Shoup  and 
Buel  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
made  certain  propositions  to  the  growers 
for  the  handling  of  the  entire  season's 
strawberry  crop.  Mr.  Shoup  stated  that 
the  company  will  put  on  properly  ven- 
tilated special  cars  and  inaugurate  a  check 
system  whereby  the  empty  chests  will  be 
returned  free  of  charge.  The  company 
will  also  reduce  the  freight  charge  from 
the  valley  to  San  Francisco  from  $3.40  per 
ton  to  $3.  This,  with  the  free  return  of 
the  chests,  would  save  the  growers  of 
Pajaro  valley  at  least  $6000  during  the 
season,  as  compared  with  the  charges  last 
year. 

Sonoma. 

Peaches  Nipped  by  Frost.—  Peta- 
luma  Argus,  March  30  :  It  is  feared  that 
the  frosts  of  the  early  part  of  the  week 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  peach  crop 
in  the  Sebastopol  locality.  Nearly  all  of 
the  blossoms  are  out,  and  close  inspection 
of  the  trees  shows  that  the  cold  spell  was 
anything  but  beneficial. 

Tehama. 

Lamb  Increase.— Red  Bluff  News  :  A 
sheep  man  of  this  county  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  increase  of  lambs  this 
year  in  this  county  is  not  over  50%. 
Others  place  the  increase  at  about  60% 
and  others  place  it  as  high  as  65%  to  70%. 
The  increase  in  favorable  years  runs  all 
the  way  from  80%  to  90%.  The  falling  off 
this  year  is  due  to  the  severe  weather 
which  lasted  all  through  the  lambing 


Coyotes  Fond  of  Turkey.— Times: 
Coyotes  in  the  foothills  are  reported  as 
being  very  active,  and  W.  B.  Rice,  of 
Lemon  Cove,  states  that  owing  to  their 
depredations  he  has  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  turkeys.  One  night  last 
week  the  speaking  curs  killed  six  of  his 
fowls,  and  he  suffered  so  many  losses  prior 
to  that  time  that  turkey  raising  has 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  Mr.  Rice  states 
that  the  farmers  all  along  the  foothills 
suffer  severe  losses  from  the  depredations 
of  the  coyotes,  as  they  kill  chickens,  tur- 
keys and  pigs  and,  it  is  said,  they  even 
kill  the  fawns,  or  young  deer. 

Acreage  is  Lkjht. — Portervillo  Mes- 


senger: H.  B.  Etter,  of  the  Deer  Creek 
country,  speaking  of  the  grain  prospects, 
said  that  he  believed  there  would  be  a 
good  crop  for  those  who  had  sown,  but 
that  there  is  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
grain  in  at  the  present  time  that  there 
generally  is.  The  Deer  Creek  country 
has  all  kinds  of  vacant  land  this  season, 
while  but  two  or  three  years  ago  men 
were  scouring  the  country  for  a  little 
spare  dirt  on  which  to  sow  grain.  Mr. 
Etter  says  during  the  many  years  that 
he  has  been  manager  of  the  Terra  Bella 
warehouse  he  has  never  seen  so  little  grain 
land  under  cultivation  as  there  is  this 
year. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  do  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— $35  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER — All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES-Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  manv  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only- 
It  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  Hshing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 

go  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
iract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  30-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3Vi-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


until  you  have  investigated 

THE  MASTER  WORKMAN" 

two-cyliude: 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costi 

less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  Tibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs 
less  than  half  of  one  cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2, 
4,6,6,  8,  10,  12 and  Hi  Horse  P^wer.    tSTPIease  mention  this  roper.   Send  f<»r  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  mid  15th  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


And  Bemus  Spratt  Led  All  the  Rest. 

The  bearded  foreigner  approached 

The  register  at  the  hotel, 
And  took  the  pen.  his  name  to  write — 

It  seemed  most  difficult  to  spell, 
For  with  a  writhe  and  jerk  and  twitch 
He  wrote,  "Ivan  Boslovoskitch- 

ivanoboffsk  yskollovitch. '' 

The  next  g-uest  came,  and  ere  he  wrote 
He  read  the  other  name,  and  smiled  ; 

It  seemed  a  funny  thing  to  him 
That  any  one  would  so  be  styled  ; 

And  then  he  took  the  pen,  and  spelt, 

"  Hans  Laudenslogger  von  Derfelt- 
enschlissenhoffenobervelt. " 

The  third  guest  was  a  dapper  man, 

With  slender,  (lowing,  black  mustache. 

He  chuckled  at  the  other  names, 

And  then,  with  sweeping  curve  and 
dash, 

He  spread  beneath  the  others  there 
His  name — "Jean  Paul  Antonio  Eclaire 
Henri  le  Poisson  Vendcmaire. " 

Last  came  a  man  with  carpet-sack 

And  heavy  boots  that  bumped  the  lloor. 

"  Well,  what  a  bunch  of  crazy  names  !  " 
He  said — his  laugh  rose  to  a  roar. 

"  If  I  had  such  a  name  as  that," 

He  cried,  "I'd  change  it — bet  your  hat  !  " 
And     t  hen     he    scribbled,     "  Bom  us 
Spratt." 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Rice  Pudding. 


In  the  first  place,  they  were  both 
elderly,  sober-minded,  dignified  people, 
so  there  was  no  possible  reason  why 
any  one  should  be  inspired  to  play 
ridiculous  tricks  on  them  when  they 
finally  decided — after  twenty  years  of 
waiting — to  get  married  and  go  East 
on  a  long  wedding  trip. 

Thomas  Carr  was  fifty-three,  a  busi- 
ness man  of  standing  and  reputation, 
whose  frosty  side-whiskers  were  more 
likely  to  inspire  respect  and  awe  than 
levity.  Sarah  Anderson,  his  bride, 
owned  to  more  than  forty  summers  and 
possessed  a  quiet  and  serene  disposition 
— which  latter  fact  proved,  after  all,  a 
great  blessing. 

Then  they  took  care  to  see  that  no 
one  was  invited  to  the  wedding  who 
might  have  been  moved  to  do  anything 
foolish  in  the  way  of  throwing  old  shoes 
or  rice  after  the  bridal  party.  And 
Thomas  Carr,  with  a  craft  and  guile 
which  hurt  his  conscience,  concealed 
the  route  they  were  to  take  and  the 
hotel  they  were  to  stop  at — at  least  he 
thought  he  did. 

No,  indeed!  There  should  be  no  fool- 
ishness about  their  wedding  trip.  They 
were  too  old  to  be  stared  and  laughed  at. 
On  the  train  they  sat  in  the  same  seat, 
but  Sarah  looked  out  the  window,  while 
her  newly  made  husband  read  the 
morning  paper,  with  hardly  a  glance 
in  her  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  played  the  part  of  a  disinterested 
escort  too  well  to  suit  the  bride,  who, 
after  all,  was  a  woman. 

On  arriving  in  the  city  they  took  the 
common  '  bus  and  were  driven  over  to 
the  Sherman  House,  where  Thomas 
wrote,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Carr, 
Earlville,"  on  the  register,  without 
betraying  in  any  way  that  he  was  doing 
anything  unusual. 

"About  two  dollars,  please,"  he  said, 
when  the  clerk  asked  him  what  sort  of 
a  room  he  wanted. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Carr,"  the  clerk 
called  after  him  as  he  turned  to  rejoin 
his  wife,  "  there's  a  package  came  by 
express  for  you  this  morning." 

"Send  it  up  to  the  room,"  said 
Thomas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  had  agreed  that 
they  would  spend  a  whole  week  in  the 
city.  Thomas  had  arranged  to  leave 
his  business  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
hurry. 

The  boy  brought  in  the  package. 
Sarah  looked  at  it,  and  saw  it  came 
from  Earlville. 

"I  wonder  what  it  can  be?"  she  said. 
Thomas  allowed  that  he  had  no  idea. 
He  tore  off  the  outside  wrapper  and 
unpeeled,  one  after  the  other,  half  a 
dozen  other  layers  of  tissure  paper. 
Finally  there  stood  revealed  on  a  large 
china  plate  a  curious  white  something, 


rounding  at  the  top  and  about  the 
shape  of  a  half  watermelon. 

"What  in  all  fishhooks  is  that  thing?" 
asked  Thomas.  Sarah  poked  it  ques- 
tioningly  with  one  finger.  Part  of  it 
broke  off  and  crumbled  away  into  little 
particles.  A  look  of  comprehension, 
half  amused  and  half  angry,  came  over 
Sarah's  face. 

"Why,  Thomas,  it's  a  rice  pudding," 
she  said. 

"A  what?" 

"A  rice  pudding,  I  suppose,"  she 
went  on  with  a  laugh.  "They  thought 
rice  in  the  form  of  a  pudding  would  be 
more  suitable  to  our  age.  But  I  thought 
you  had  concealed  our  stopping  place?" 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  Thomas  anxiously.  "  I  can't  ask 
anybody  around  the  hotel  to  take  it 
away  without  letting  them  into  the  fact 
that  we've  just  been  married." 

"Well,  Thomas,"  said  his  wife,  "if 
we  stay  here  the  Earlville  people'll  be 
sending  us  all  sorts  of  foolish  things, 
like's  not,  now  they  know  the  address. 
1  think  we'd  better  keep  right  on  East. 
We  can  take  the  pudding  with  us  and 
leave  it  on  the  train  when  we  get  off. 
That'll  be  easy  enough." 

She  did  the  pudding  up  carefully, 
plate  and  all,  in  the  various  papers 
which  had  originally  swathed  it,  while 
her  husband  went  down  to  pay  his  bill 
and  arrange  for  taking  the  evening 
train.  When  they  got  into  the  cab  to 
drive  to  the  station  she  carried  it  on 
her  lap.  On  the  way  a  bright  idea 
seized  her. 

"Thomas,"  she  said,  "we'll  leave 
this  pudding  right  in  the  cab.  Perhaps 
the  cabman  will  take  it  home  to  his 
family.  I've  no  doubt  it's  a  good  pud- 
ding. Looks  like  one  of  Cousin  Mary's 
baking  to  me." 

When  they  got  to  the  railroad  station 
there  were  two  solicitous  porters 
waiting  at  the  entrance  to  assist  pas- 
sengers, but  Sarah  managed  to  get 
Thomas  and  the  others  bundles  out  in 
safety  and  then  stepped  down  herself, 
leaving  the  pudding  lying  safely  on  the 
seat  of  the  cab.  She  caught  Thomas 
going  down  the  steps  and  whispered  to 
him  that  she  had  got  rid  of  the  incubus. 

"Lady,  lady,"  a  voice  sounded  be- 
hind her  just  then.  "You've  forgot 
something." 

It  was  the  other  porter,  and  in  his 
hand  he  bore  the  devoted  pudding.  He 
came  running  down  after  and  handed 
over  the  package  with  a  smile  so  com- 
pelling that  Sarah  felt  forced  to  ask 
Thomas  for  a  dime  with  which  to  reward 
him. 

"Never  mind."  she  said,  "  we'll  get 
rid  of  it  on  the  train  all  right."  Her 
husband  nodded  his  head. 

"Let's  drop  it  out  of  the  window," 
she  suggested  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
inspiration,  after  they  had  found  their 
seats  ifl  the  sleeper.  That  seemed  a 
good  idea  to  Thomas,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  train  was  one  of  the  latest 
vestibuled  arrangements,  with  not  an 
unguarded  opening  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Thomas  wrestled  in  vain  with 
a  window,  and  when  the  porter  was 
appealed  to  for  assistance  he  raised 
the  window,  indeed,  but  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  screen  which  prevented  the 
egress  of  anything  more  substantial 
than  a  hair  pin.  Besides,  it  was  cold 
outside  and  both  Thomas  and  Sarah 
were  presently  shivering  in  the 
draughts  of  icy  air  which  swept  in  on 
them.  They  were  both  relieved  when  a 
red-faced  man  across  the  aisle  leaned 
over  and  said  in  an  injured  tone:  "Say, 
my  baby  isn't  well,  I  wish  you'd  put 
that  window  down." 

The  porter  came  and  lowered  the 
window  with  a  look  on  his  face  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  two  pas- 
sengers in  that  seat  were  mentally 
unsound.  In  the  morning,  after  the 
berths  were  made  up,  Sarah  shoved 
the  rice  pudding  out  of  sight  under  the 
back  of  one  of  the  seats.  Now,  she  was 
sure  they  would  get  away  from  it  in 
safety.  They  got  off  at  the  station, 
the  negro  porter  assisting.  Thomas 
felt  so  good  at  noticing  the  absence  of 
the  pudding  that  he  gave  the  man  fifty 
cents.  They  climbed  into  a  cab  and 
were  half  a  block  away  when  their  ears 
were  saluted  with  shrill  cries  from  the 
rear.  The  cab  came  to  a  stop  at  the 
side  of  the  street. 

"  Heah's  a  package  you  lef  undah  the 


seat,  sah,"  said  the  negro  porter, 
sticking  his  head  into  the  open  door  of 
the  cab.  "I  done  run  till  Ah'iu  mil 
uv  breef  a-catchin'  up  to  you,  suh." 

Thomas  groaned,  took  the  loathsome 
thing  in  his  right  hand  and  handed  the 
porter  a  quarter  with  the  other. 

"Oh,  don't.  Thomas,"  his  wife 
pleaded.  "  If  you  do,  we'll  be  arrested 
for  littering  the  streets,  I'm  sure." 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  carry  a  rice 
pudding  about  on  my  lap  during  the 
whole  of  our  wedding  trip,  madam?" 
he  demanded,  with  dignity. 

"Just  wait  till  we  get  to  the  hotel, 
dear,"  she  said.  "I'll  get  rid  of  it 
somehow." 

For  more  than  a  week  the  unfortu- 
nate couple  where  haunted  by  that  rice 
pudding.  A  dozen  times  they  thought 
they  had  got  rid  of  it,  only  to  have 
some  porter  or  other  messenger  come 
running  after  them,  panting  and  out  of 
breath,  to  restore  the  treasure  and 
collect  his  fee  for  though tfulness.  Once 
they  tried  to  feed  it  to  a  dog,  but  the 
animal  turned  up  his  nose  at  rice  and  al- 
most bit  Thomas,  who  was  trying  to 
force  it  to  eat.  They  left  it  in  their 
room  in  a  hotel,  and  the  boy  who  carried 
down  their  bags  brought  that  also,  with 
the  remark :  "I  found  dis  on  de  top 
shelf  in  de  room,  m'um.  Once  I  found 
a  man's  laundry  up  dere  an'  he  give  me 
half  a  dollar." 

Finally  they  and  the  pudding,  by 
this  time  riding  their  necks  like  a 
Nemesis,  came  to  a  little  inn  in  the  old 
town  where  Thomas  had  been  born  and 
reared.  One  side  of  their  room  was 
occupied  by  an  old  fashioned  brick  fire- 
place. The  chimney  was  old  and  there 
were  big  cracks  between  the  bricks. 

"Now,"  said  Sarah,  "I  am  going  to 
get  rid  of  it." 

She  crumbled  the  pudding  into  tiny 
flakes  of  rice  her  husband  sitting  by 
hopelessly.  Then  she  put  a  chair  into 
the  fire-place  opening  and  climbed  up  on 
it.  A  handful  at  a  time  she  stuffed  that 
pudding  into  the  cracks  between  the 
bricks  on  the  inside  of  the  chimney. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Sarah,  when  she 
was  through,  "perhaps  the  chimney 
swallows  will  find  it." 

"Thank  heaven,"  said  her  husband, 
fervently.  "What  should  1  have  done 
without  you?" — H.  M.  H.,  in  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Is  It  Worth  While? 


Virtues  of  the  Warm  Foot-Bath. 


A  man  and  a  woman  in  the  seat  back 
of  me  were  talking  earnestly.  "  Yes," 
said  the  woman,  "Emma  only  does 
these  things  for  the  praise  she  gets. 
She  is  wearing  herself  out  working  for 
fairs,  bazaars,  church  teas,  receptions 
and  such  things,  because  people  tell 
her  how  smart  she  is,  and  how  cleverly 
she  manages.  She  needs  rest  a  lot  more 
than  she  does  praise.  She  begins  to 
look  haggard  and  worn,  but  of  course 
one  can't  tell  her  that  she  is  doing  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  other  people's  ap- 
proval, so  I  suppose  she  will  go  until 
she  drops." 

Yet  this  is  what  is  happening  around 
us  every  day.  We  ourselves  can  prob- 
ably plead  guilty.  We  cannot  be  suf- 
ficient unto  ourselves.  We  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  approval  of  our  con- 
science. We  are  not  content  to  stay  at 
home,  and  so  manage  our  financial 
affairs  that  we  can  afford  a  generous 
contribution  of  money.  No,  that  does 
not  always  attract  attention  enough. 
We  must  have  people  tell  us  how  clever 
and  how  smart  we  are.  Does  this  pay? 
What  strength  we  have,  do  we  not  owe 
to  our  home  and  our  loved  ones?  Is  it 
not  cheaper  in  the  end  to  sacrifice  a 
little  cash  and  save  our  strength,  than 
in  the  end  to  be  laid  aside,  a  nervous 
wreck  and  a  martyr  to  our  own  desire, 
that  our  left  hand  should  know  what 
our  right  hand  doeth? 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  where  money  is  not  to  be  had, 
where  time  is  of  little  value,  where 
leisure  is  one's  stock  in  trade,  but  to 
the  ordinary  housekeeper  and  home- 
maker  or  a  woman  employed  in  town  in 
an  office,  would  it  not  be  better  to  look 
to  the  future,  and  restrain  our  desire 
to  shine?  Let  us  carefully  consider 
where  our  best  energies  are  due,  then 
"do  our  best  and  leave  the  rest." — 
Brown  Book. 


The  warm  foot-bath  is  a  remedy  so 
easily  to  be  had  in  any  household,  so 
quickly  prepared  and  so  simple  to  ad- 
minister that  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not 
be  more  universally  understood  and 
used.  Its  possible  uses  are  legion. 
Only  a  few  of  them  can  here  be  enu- 
merated. 

It  is  generally  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  good  "old-fashioned"  remedies  for 
a  cold — especially  a  cold  in  the  head. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  old- 
fashioned  for  this  purpose,  for  with  all 
our  rapid  multiplications  of  "antis" 
and  other  new  medicines,  it  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  best  modes  we  have  of 
combating  a  bad  cold.  It  must  be 
properly  given;  but  this  is  a  very  easy 
matter.  The  patient  should  be  well 
covered  as  to  the  body;  the  pail  or 
other  receptacle  for  the  water  should 


Get  the  shaving 
habit  and  use 
Williams'  Shav- 
ing Soap.  It  pays. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  ].  B.  Williams  Co. ,  Glastonbury.  Ct. 
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in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18  INN  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
t  '<  V  W  iff^ja       tersofanj  b  college 

•  .(   ™i   M_  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

dents are  now  In  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  Is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  educat  ion— earnest,  thorough, 
ind  ividual  instruction:  modern  methods. 

Write  Tor  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
K.  L.  DURHAM.  President.  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.    Phone  573  Park. 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate  ' 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 
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be  deep  and  preferably  narrow,  for  the 
higher  the  water  reaches  up  the  calves 
of  the  legs  the  better.  A  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  should  be  added, 
and  the  feet  should  go  into  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  fresh  hot  water 
being  slowly  added  as  that  in  the  bath 
cools.  The  whole  process  should  last 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  during 
which  a  glass  of  hot  water  or  lemonade 
should  be  slowly  sipped. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  the 
patient  to  take  the  feet  out  of  the  water, 
dry  them,  and  go  to  clearing  up  the 
room,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Five 
minutes  attention  from  a  second  person 
is  absolutely  needed  at  this  juncture, 
as  it  is  most  important  that  the  feet 
should  be  quickly  dried,  and  the  patient 
immediately  covered  up  very  warm, 
preferably  with  a  hot  bottle  to  the  feet, 
in  order  that  the  profuse  perspiration, 
which  is  the  principal  result  to  be  de- 
sired, should  not  be  checked.  If  this 
process  is  faithfully  carried  out,  a  cold 
will  generally  be  found  scotched  the 
next  morning. 

A  headache,  especially  that  variety 
known  as  "nervous,"  may  often  be 
relieved  by  a  warm,  not  necessarily  a 
very  hot,  foot-bath.  The  footsore,  over- 
driven housewife  can  gain  blessed  relief 
for  her  aching  muscles  and  tired  nerves 
by  ten  minutes  devoted  to  a  warm  foot- 
bath. A  very  cross  baby  can  often  be 
converted  into  a  cherub  by  the  same 
simple  treatment.  There  are  many 
times  and  places  in  which  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  give  the  baby  a  warm  tub- 
bath,  and  then  a  pint  of  warm  water 
and  a  very  small  basin  will  serve  for 
the  miracle-working  foot-bath. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Trying  Kindness. 

This  story  is  told  at  the  expense  of  a 
recently  appointed  supervisor  of  a  pub- 
lic school  in  this  city: 

One  day  she  happened  to  be  visiting 
a  school  where  a  young  incorrigible 
was  undergoing  punishment  for  a  series 
of  misdemeanors. 

The  teacher  cited  him  as  "  the  worst 
boy  in  the  school — one  I  can't  do  any- 
thing with.  I've  tried  everything  in 
the  way  of  punishment." 

"Have  you  tried  kindness?  "  was  the 
gentle  inquiry  of  the  other  lady. 

"  I  did  at  first,  but  I've  got  beyond 
that  now." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  lady 
asked  the  boy  if  he  would  call  and  see 
her  on  the  following  Saturday.  A  boy 
arrived  promptly  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. The  lady  showed  him  her  best 
pictures,  played  her  liveliest  music, 
and  set  before  him  a  luncheon  on  her 
daintiest  china,  when  she  thought  it 
about  time  to  begin  her  little  ser- 
mon. 

"My  dear,"  she  began,  "were  you 
not  very  unhappy  to  have  to  stand  in 
the  corner  before  all  the  class  for  pun- 
ishment? " 

"Please,  ma'am,"  broke  in  the  boy, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  cake,  "that 
wasn't  me  you  saw.  It  was  Pete,  and 
he  gave  me  10  cents  to  come  here  and 
take  your  jawing. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Essay  on  the  Horse. 

The  following  remarkable  essay  on 
the  horse  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
an  Indian  student: 

"The  horse  is  a  very  noble  quadru- 
ped, but  when  he  is  angry  he  will  not 
do  so.  He  is  ridden  on  the  spinal  cord 
by  the  bridle,  and  sadly  the  driver 
places  his  foots  on  the  stirrups  and  di- 
vides his  lower  limbs  across  the  saddle 
and  drives  his  animal  to  the  meadow. 
He  has  four  legs;  two  are  on  the  front 
side  and  two  are  afterward.  These  are 
the  weapons  on  which  he  runs.  He 
also  defends  himself  by  extending  these 
in  the  rear  in  a  parallel  direction 
toward  his  foe,  but  this  he  does  only 
when  he  is  in  an  aggravating  mood. 
There  is  no  animal  like  the  horse.  No 
sooner  they  see  their  guardian  or  mas- 
ter than  they  always  cry  for  food,  but 
it  is  always  at  the  morning  time.  They 
have  got  tails,  but  not  so  long  as  the 
cow  and  such  other  like  animals." — 
New  York  Tribune. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Omelets  are  more  tender  if  the  eggs 
are  thinned  with  hot  water  instead  of 
milk. 

For  making  sandwiches,  bread  baked 
in  large  size  baking  powder  cans  will 
be  just  the  right  size  and  free  from 
crusts. 

A  simple  dessert  is  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  slightly  and  flavored  with 
pistache.  Serve  the  cream  in  shallow 
bowls,  and  in  the  center  of  each  drop  a 
very  fresh  meringue  kiss,  preferably 
one  of  the  large  round  ones. 

It  is  the  present  theory  that  one 
should  eat  a  great  variety  of  food.  This 
does  not  mean  that  many  different 
kinds  of  food  must  be  taken  at 
one  meal,  but  rather  that  one's  diet 
should  be  made  up  of  many  different 
wholesome  things.  Moreover,  a  whole- 
some article  should  not  be  permanently 
rejected  simply  because  it  is  not  liked 
at  first.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
by  eating  such  an  article  a  few  times 
one  acquires  a  relish  for  it. 

In  table  setting  there  is  always  some- 
thing new.  At  a  recent  dinner  the 
hostess  surprised  her  guests  by  deco- 
rating the  center  of  her  table  with  a 
cloth  of  pure  gold  thread,  solidly 
worked,  the  border  a  lace  design  of 
white  silk  and  fine  gold  mesh  in  dia- 
mond-shaped stitches.  The  green  for 
the  table  was  small  ferns,  set  in  an  oval 
dish  of  dark  blue  china,  with  figures  in 
relief  representing  peasants  in  holiday 
costume.  At  each  corner  of  this  gold 
center  was  a  candlestick  in  dull  silver 
of  colonial  design,  furnished  with  a 
shade  of  iridescent  glass,  which  gradu- 
ated from  tones  of  light  yellow  to  dark 
orange,  and  then  to  red. 

In  the  lighting  of  houses,  plenty  of 
light  judiciously  shaded  is  what  best 
suits  the  majority.  The  idea  in  artifi- 
cial lighting  is  to  suggest  the  bright- 
ness and  warmth  of  sunlight  within  the 
house  walls.  The  only  real  sunlight  color 
being  pale  yellow,  this  should  be  used 
largely.  It  is  far  more  comfortable 
and  more  economical  to  have  the  light 
down  low,  surrounding  and  warming 
the  occupants  of  the  room,  than  to 
have  it  standing  out  cold  and  chill  from 
the  distance.  The  wax  candle  is  un- 
tidy, and  its  light  is  not  practical  for 
reading  purposes,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses there  is  no  purer  or  softer  light. 
Many  women  prefer  to  have  their 
drawing-rooms  underlighted. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Tomatoes  Stuffed  With  Rice. — To 
enough  boiled  rice  to  fill  your  tomato 
shells  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;  put 
the  mixture  into  the  tomatoes,  cover 
and  bake  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the 
tomatoes  are  tender. 

Lemon  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter, 
three  cups  of  sugar,  four  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  milk,  five  eggs,  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  one  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Beat  the  eggs  sepa- 
rately, cream  the  butter,  and  add  the 
sugar  and  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Beat 
well,  add  the  milk  and  flour,  then  the 
lemon.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  part  of  the 
milk,  and  add  it  after  the  flour  has  been 
beaten  in.  Last  of  all,  beat  in  the 
whites  of  the  eggs. 

Pulled  Fowl. — Select  a  young,  fat 
fowl  and  cook  in  the  ordinary  way  till 
done.  When  quite  tender  take  out  of 
the  pot,  cover  and  set  away  till  wanted. 
Then  with  a  fork  pull  off  in  flakes  all 
the  flesh,  first  removing  the  skin.  With 
a  chopper  break  all  the  bones  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan,  adding  two  calves' 
feet  split  and  the  hock  of  a  cold  ham,  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley  and  sweet  ma- 
joram  and  a  quart  of  water.  Let  this 
boil  gently  till  reduced  to  a  pint,  then 
take  it  out.  Have  ready  in  another 
stewpan  the  pulled  fowl.  Strain  the 
liquor  from  the  bones  over  the  fowl  and 
add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered mace  and  nutmeg  mixed.  Let 
the  whole  stew  in  the  gravy  for  ten 
minutes  and  serve  hot.  The  young 
turkey  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  man- 
ner. For  a  turkey  allow  four  calves' 
feet. 


THE 


-IS  THE- 


"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard 

IS  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  PURE. 

Western  Meat  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


15he 


OK 


Backaches. 

gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  theO.K. 
— 1  to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There's  no  sickness  that 
results  from  overheating  and  breathing  of  unhealthy  steam. 
Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at  your 
local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his  name 
and  wu  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No   810— Assembly,  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  2%  inches  wide,  by 
31  feet  b'4  inches  long; 
gable  roof  %  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL.'S 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 


No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel — most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 


This  harness  is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Enables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  while  cultivating. 
Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
whiffletrees  andtraces.  Handiest  of  farm  equipments.  Saves  Its 
cost  many  times  a  season,  indorsed  by  us-ers  everywhere.  W  rite 
today  for  full  information.  Agents  wanted. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Orumm  St.,  San  Francisco, Cal. 

  Sole  Agent*  for  California. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  6,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday   93*®  96 

Thursday   95  V»  96:S 

Friday   *  @   n— @' 

Saturday   95^@  »6% 

Monday   96*@   94*  89«®87X 

Tuesday   *  @    @  

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   54*b®56  51'8@53 

Thursday   f&xmw*  52\@53* 

Friday  *  <@    («  

Saturday   56M@57H  53H(«>54 

Monday   57*®55*  537»<&523* 

Tuesday  * — —@   — -@  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  *1  39«@1  IBM         *1  33*®1  33^ 

Friday  *  ®    @  

Saturday   1  383s®   1  33*®  

Monday   1  38  ®1  35*  1  33   @1  32* 

Tuesday    1  34*®1  33*  1  31*tol  31 H 

Wednesday   1  34   ®1  34*  1  31   @1  32* 

♦Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Market  remains  quiet  and  has  been 
showing  weakness,  although  in  quotable 
values  for  spot  wheat  there  were  no  very 
radical  declines  to  record.  Stocks  are 
light,  but  if  the  recent  slow  movement 
contiues,  there  will  be  more  than  enough 
for  the  next  few  months,  or  until  new 
crops  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  statement  of  the 
Grain  Exchange,  stocks  of  wheat  at  Port 
Costa  were  reduced  only  438  tons  during 
month  of  March,  leaving  the  quantity  at 
above  point  on  1st  inst.  about  13,000  tons. 
Supplies  in  Stockton  warehouses  were  re- 
duced 2,400  tons  in  March,  leaving  nearly 
20,000  tons  at  that  point  on  1st  inst.  One 
cargo  of  3,600  tons,  valued  at  $100,400, 
was  cleared  on  Saturday  fast  for  Europe. 
There  is  very  little  engaged  tonnage  in 
port  at  present  for  wheat  loading.  A  ship 
which  arrived  under  charter  at  14s.  was 
relet  for  partial  cargo  at  at  Kis.  3d.  It  is 
stated  that  a  ship  has  been  engaged  at 
23s.  3d.  for  October  loading,  with  owners 
generally  asking  an  advance  on  this  fig- 
ure for  business  of  the  new  season.  The 
fleet  now  on  the  way  here  and  the  idle 
ships  in  port  represent  a  carrying  capacity 
of  500,000  tons. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Llv.  quotations   6s7d(a,6s8d  7sUd@7sO*d 

Freight  rates   21*®— s  16i*@— s 

Local  market   »1  35@1  42*      II  35@1  37* 

California  Milling  11  45  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  (<$\  37* 

Oregon  Club   1  35  @1  40 

PKICKS  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  tl.3»54®1.33*. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  tl.33*@1.31. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.34@1.34*;  December, 
1904,  $1.31@1.32&. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  March  1  and  April  1: 

Tons.  March  1.     April  1. 

Wheat   36,787  *34,676 

Barley   29,030  T18.634 

Oats.    4.015  3,036 

Corn   315  190 

♦Including  12,984  tons  at  Port  Costa,  19,836  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  8735  tons  at  Port  Costa,  6510  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  2111 
tons  for  the  month  of  March.  A  year 
ago  there  were  4tS,358  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

The  movement  continues  light,  both 
outward  and  on  local  account.  Recent 
shipments  to  Asia  and  South  America 
have  been  considerably  below  the  average. 
There  are  no  great  quantities  of  flour  in 
stock,  but  enough  for  a  larger  amount  of 
business  than  is  being  transacted.  Values 
are  being  tolerably  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  93  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70   @4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  35 

Barley. 

The  demand  for  shipment  to  the  Orient 
is  causing  values  for  this  cereal  to  rule 
tolerably  steady,  although  there  are  very- 
fair  prospects  for  a  good  crop  the  coming 
season,  and  stocks  in  the  warehouses  in 
this  vicinity  are  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
At  Port  Costa  there  were  8735  tons  on  1st 
inst.,  showing  a  reduction  of  2500  tons  for 
last  month.  Stocks  at  Stockton  were  re- 
duced only  770  tons  in  March.  At  above 
points  and  San  Francisco  there  were  a 


year  ago  only  10.350  tons,  as  against  18,- 
H30  tons  on  1st  inst.  The  last  China 
steamer  took  530  tons  for  Japan.  There 
was  rumor  of  a  sailing  vessel  being 
secured  at  10a  !>d  to  take  barley  cargo  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  rumor 
lacked  confirmation. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice  11  IHfAl  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  11*@1  lsjf 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17*@1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @1  37* 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  27* 

Oats. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering, 
either  spot  or  to  arrive,  and  current 
values  are  being  tolerably  well  main- 
tained, although  the  demand  cannot  be 
termed  active  at  full  figures.  A  year  ago 
there  were  5128  tons  reported  in  local 
warehouses,  and  on  1st  inst.  only  30311  tons. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  *1  37*®1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  S2*®1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*r«l  32* 

Milling   1  32l2(*l  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  oats   1  22*®1  45 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  35 

Corn. 

Seldom  are  supplies  of  this  cereal  so 
light  as  they  have  been  lately.  There 
were  less  than  200  tons  in  the  city  ware- 
houses on  tho  1st.,  while  at  corresponding 
date  last  year  there  W3re  900  tons.  Even 
latter  quantity  is  small  for  this  time  of 
year.    Market  is  firm. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  81  40   (oil  45 

Large  Yellow   1  40   (atl  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50   ®1  55 

F.gyptian  White   1  80  fell  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27*(o>l  32* 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  27*®1  35 

Kye. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal.  Values 
are  fairly  steady,  there  being  little  selling 
pressure. 

Good  to  choice,  new  tl  30   (a  1  35 

Buckwheat. 

None  coming  forward  at  present. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Good  to  choice  tl  90   @2  25 

Beans. 

Business  in  this  department  has  been  of 
rather  light  proportions  the  current  week, 
but  market  as  a  whole  was  rather  firm, 
quotable  values  for  most  varieties  continu- 
ing practically  the  same  as  at  date  of  last 
review."  Asking  prices  for  Pinks  were 
advanced  about  20c,  there  being  im- 
proved inquiry  for  this  variety,  with 
stocks  light  and  in  few  hands.  There  are 
very  few  Red  beans  now  in  stock  and  they 
are  being  quite  firmly  held.  Large  Whites 
are  in  fair  supply,  and  there  are  tolerably 
free  offerings  of  Limas  and  Black-eyes 
from  producing  points  south. 

Pea,  fatr  to  good,  100  lt>s  S3  00  @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               3  00  @3  15 

Large  White                                     2  50  ®2  75 

Pinks                                                3  25  ®3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        2  30  (S)2  50 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  00  @5  00 

Reds                                                 3  50  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans                                2  00  (82  10 

Garbanzos,  large                                2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small                               1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Aside  from  some  imported  Green  Peas, 
the  market  is  about  bare  of  offerings. 
Good  to  choice  domestic  could  be  placed 
to  advantage. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  85  @  

Hops. 

Very  little  doing,  either  in  a  wholesale 
or  jobbing  way.  Brewers  throughout  the 
country  are  reported  carrying  exceedingly 
light  stocks,  but  they  are  purchasing  only 
as  compelled  to,  hoping  to  tire  out  hold- 
ers so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  at  reduced  fig- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  sanguine  hold- 
ers are  anticipating,  with  the  advent  of 
warm  weather  and  increased  consumption 
of  beer,  an  increased  demand  for  hops 
which  will  absorb  the  coming  summer  all 
the  available  supplies.  Quotable  values 
for  the  time  being  are  largely  nominal. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  24  @27 

Wool. 

Arrivals  of  spring  wool  up  to  date  have 
been  mostly  from  lower  San  Joaquin  sec- 
tion, and  show  generally  poor  quality, 
owing  to  sheep  being  on  scanty  feed  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Wools  from  the  middle 
and  Northern  counties  are  expected  to 
show  better  condition.  Desirable  clips 
should  bring  comparatively  good  figures. 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets  are  reported 
in  generally  healthy  shape. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  12  months   9  ®12 

Southern,  7  months   8  (dill 

Oregon  fine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  @— 

Nevada  13  @15 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  @10 

Middle  Counties  11  @12 


Hay  and  Straw. 

While  local  buyers  are  not  taking  hold 
of  hay  very  freely,  and  some  holders  are 


showing  desire  to  realize,  the  market  is 
without  particular  change  as  regards 
quotable  values.  Demand  on  Government 
account  is  helping  materially  in  sustain- 
ing prices.  Tame  Oat  and  Alfalfa  hay 
were  in  rather  light  stock  and  sold  to 
better  advantage  than  the  general  run  of 
ofTorings  of  other  kinds. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  115  00  @  17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   14  00  @  15  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   13  00  @  16  00 

Wild  Oat   12  00  @  13  50 

Barley   11  50  ®  14  00 

Alfalfa   12  oo  @  18  50 

Compressed   15  00  @  17  00 

Straw,  f,  bale   60  @  70 

Mlllstufis. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  show 
much  tho  same  general  tone  as  a  week 
ago.  Supplies  are  not  heavy,  but  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
demand.  Stocks  of  Bran  in  city  ware- 
houses were  400  tons  on  1st  inst.  and  550 
tons  a  year  ago.  Rolled  Barley  was 
held  virtually  as  last  quoted.  Milled  Corn 
was  marked  up  50c(<t$l  per  ton. 

Bran,  ■  ton  |19  50  ®  20  50 

Middlings   24  00  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50  <a  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  2  24  50 

Cornmeal   30  00  ®  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   80  50  @  31  50 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  in  only  moderate  stock  and 
values  for  desirable  qualities  are  being 
well  maintained  at  last  quoted  range.  Not 
much  doing  in  Mustard  Seed;  immediate 
olTerings  are  confined  wholly  to  the  Yel- 
low variety.  Values  for  Bird  Seed  are 
without  quotable  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  ©16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   (ai6  00 

Flax   2  00    (at  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   S  8  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  75  ®  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   514®  6 

5aPe   H£®  2* 

"emp    8  @  8* 

Timothv   5*@  6 

Honey. 

There  is  some  movement  in  Extracted, 
mainly  for  shipment,  and  at  a  rather  low 
range  of  prices,  the  market  showing  no 
special  firmness.  Comb  is  in  fair  supply, 
and  is  moving  slowly,  although  held  about 
the  same  as  previously  quoted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  53< 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@  4* 

Extracted,  Amber   S%®  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3M^u  3\ 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11*@12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 


Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  at  prevailing 
values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f  lb  27*@29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  continues  firm,  with 
demand  good,  especially  for  the  better 
grades.  Veal  of  desirable  sizes  is  selling 
readily  at  fully  as  good  figures  as  have 
been  lately  current.  Mutton  is  in  very 
fair  request,  quotable  values  remaining  as 
last  noted.  Spring  Lamb  is  not  arriving 
very  freely,  and  decidedly  good  fig 
ures  are  still  being  realized.  Prices  for 
Hogs  continue  at  a  tolerably  high  range, 
with  receipts  light. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  b0%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  lb   7*@  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  @  7* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6*@  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9*c;  wethers   9*®10 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  lbs   f>\@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*@ — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*®  5* 

Veal,  small,  *  tb   7  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  f,  tb  15  @io 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  pelts  in  prime  condition  are 
in  fair  request  at  steady  values.  Offerings 
of  good  to  choice  Tallow  are  meeting  as  a 
rule  with  prompt  sale  at  full  current 
figures. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  ft>s  —  @  9*   —  ®  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @  8*   —  @  7* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  ths  —  @  7*   —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  ®8  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —  ®  1%    —  @  7 

Stags  —  ®  6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9     —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @H      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  •  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  SO 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*®8* 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Grain  Bags 
for  future  delivery  and  market  is  showing 
a  tolerably  firm  tone.  The  San  Quentin 
officials  state  that  they  disposed  of  over  a 
million  Grain  Sacks  at  the  16.26  rate  and 
that  the  prison  now  has  ample  funds. 

Bean  Bags  |  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5\®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July. .     bfc® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ft  100    5  40  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   S2  @  

Wool  Sacks,  8*-lb   80  ®  

Poultry. 

Demand  was  less  active  than  previous 
week  and  market  not  so  favorable  to  sell- 
ers, although  choice  young  stock,  medium 
grown  to  full  size,  continued  to  bring  tol- 
erably good  figures.  Broilers  and  Old 
Roosters  sold  at  a  decline.  Some  very 
Small  Broilers  arrived  and  were  wholly 
avoided  by  the  majority  of  buyers.  Tur- 
keys did  not  receive  much  attention.  De- 
mand for  Ducks  was  only  moderate. 
Geese  were  in  light  receipt  and  market 
was  firmer.  Young  Pigeons  were  in  fair 
request,  but  demand  for  Old  was  not 
brisk. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  $  lb  f   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  Tf,  ft   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  fb   16  ®  18 

Hens,  California,  f  dozen   5  50  @  6  00 

Hens,  large   700  ®800 

Roosters,  old   6  00   @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @  8  00 

Fryers   6  00  @650 

Broilers,  large   4  50  ®  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen   5  50  @  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6  50  @  7  50 

Geese,  Tfl  pair   2  00  @250 

Pigeons,  old,  f,  dozen   1  25  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   3  25  ®  2  60 

Batter. 

In  consequence  of  increased  receipts  and 
lighter  shipping  demand,  the  market  is 
lower.  It  is  the  current  impression  that 
prices  will  not  drop  much  under  present 
levels,  although  there  are  large  quantities 
of  last  season's  butter  still  in  cold  storage, 
and  this  stock  is  being  offered  at  a  de- 
cided loss  to  holders. 

Creamery,  extras,  H  ft   20  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   19  ®— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds    17  @— 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   18  ®14 

Cheese. 

There  is  a  fair  movement,  but  in  the 
main  at  decidedly  low  figures.  Stocks 
continue  of  liberal  volume,  particularly  of 
old  cheese  in  the  shape  of  flats.  Supplies 
of  small  sizes  are  uot  much  ahead  of  the 
demand. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  ®  — 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7*®  8* 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eastern   18  @15 

Egg*. 

Receipts  were  large  and  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  inquiry  for  immediate  use. 
Most  dealers  are  storing,  but  at  lower 
prices  than  had  been  ruling,  competition 
among  speculative  operators  being  less 
keen.  Eastern  eggs  were  offered  at  lower 
prices,  season's  storage  paid,  than  some 
local  dealers  had  been  paying  for  domes- 
tic. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ffl— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  @18* 
California,  good  to  choice  store   17*@18 

Vegetables. 

There  were  tolerably  free  arrivals  of 
Asparagus  and  market  was  easier,  but  de- 
mand was  good  at  the  quoted  figures. 
Rhubarb  was  in  increased  supply  and  of- 
ferings of  this  vegetable  did  not  clean  up 
promptly,  despite  reduced  prices.  Green 
Peas  were  in  fair  receipt  and  tendency 
was  to  easier  values.  Tomatoes  made  a 
fairly  liberal  showing,  offerings  being 
largely  Mexican  product.  Onions  of  good 
to  choice  quality  ruled  higher,  speculative 
operators  being  in  the  field. 


Asparagus,  t»  lb,  tancy. 
Asparagus,  No.  I,  J  lb.. 
Asparagus,  No.  2,  W  lb . . 

Beans,  String,  f  Tb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs. 


7  @  8 
5  ®  6 
8*®  4* 
12*®  17* 
1  10   &  1  25 


Egg  Plant,  ¥  lb   20  ® 

Garlic,  V  lb   12*®  15 

Mushrooms,  f  t   10  @  30 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  ctl   2  50  ®  3  00 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  Vtb   3  ®  5 

Peppers  Green  $   ft   10  ®  20 

Rhubarb,  «  box   60  ®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f  crate   75  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  V  crate   1  25  ®  1  75 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Owing  to  the  recent  severe  freshets  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  there  will  not 
likely  be  any  heavy  arrivals  of  new  pota- 
toes *  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Speculative  dealers  have  been  buying  up 
desirable  old  Burbanks,  both  in  this  State 
and  Oregon,  and  are  expecting  to  realize 
a  marked  advance  on  their  purchases. 
Market  for  desirable  old  closed  strong. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   1  15  ®  1  85 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .  1  15  &  1  86 
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Early  Rose,     ctl   1  45   @  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  f,  etl   1  10  @  1  25 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  15  @  1  60 

New  Potatoes,  ¥  lb   2Vz@  3 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply,  the  only  fresh 
deciduous  fruit  now  on  market.  Good  to 
choice  qualities  are  meeting  with  consid- 
erable custom  and  at  prices  fully  as  favor- 
able to  the  selling  and  producing  interest 
as  have  been  lately  current.  After  the 
current  month,  however,  the  demand  for 
Apples  is  apt  to  be  light,  as  early  spring 
fruits  will  soon  be  coming  forward  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  enable  consumers  to 
buy  to  advantage,  and  the  more  season- 
able stock  will  naturally  receive  the  pref- 
erence. A  few  Strawberries  are  now  com- 
ing forward,  but  they  are  mostly  under- 
choice  and  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  Sales  of  Strawberries  of  fair  to 
good  quality  were  made  at  $1.25@1.50  per 
drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  1*  4-tier  box  $  1  75   @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-ft>  box  1  00  @  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-fb  box      60   @  90 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  past  week  has  been  rather  quiet  in 
the  dried  fruit  trade.  Aside  from  Prunes, 
the  market  is  not  seriously  burdened 
with  offerings  of  any  description  of  tree 
fruit.  Apples  are  ruling  steady,  with 
stocks  only  moderate.  Not  many  Apri- 
cots offering  and  market  firm,  especially 
for  high-grade  stock.  Choice  to  fancy 
Peaches  are  in  very  fair  supply,  consider- 
ing the  advanced  date  of  the  season,  but 
the  cheaper  grades  are  difficult  to  obtain 
in  anything  like  wholesale  quantity,  in 
fact  have  not  been  very  plentiful  any 
time  the  current  season.  Nectarines  are 
practically  out  of  market.  Pitted  Plums 
do  not  make  much  of  a  showing,  neither 
is  there  much  inquiry  for  them.  For  Un- 
pitted  Plums  there  is  no  demand.  Prunes 
are  being  offered  at  concessions  from  re- 
cent asking  rates  and  at  present  are  not 
moving  very  freely.  The  shipments  of 
dried  fruit  outward  since  last  review  have 
been  of  generally  small  compass.  The 
steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing  for  British 
Columbia  on  31st  ult.,  took  6350  fts. 
Prunes,  2500  lbs.  Apples  and  2500  It>s. 
Apricots.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  clear- 
ing Tuesday  for  Victoria,  carried  66,037 
lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  45,030  lbs. 
Prunes,  8822  fcs.  Peaches  and  5125  lbs. 
Apricots,  most  of  the  fruit  being  destined 
for  Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHBD. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   *X@  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tb  boxes.  5  @  by. 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @l2'/i 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fb   8V4@  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9i4@10 

Figs,  10-lb  box,  1-B>  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  $  fb   — @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   iYt%  4J£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5^@  5V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  (m  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   i%@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @  7V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2H@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2',(<i2\c;  40-50S,  4#4'«c; 
50-60S,  3''8(aS3r>:jC;  60-70S,  2Va>3'8o;  70-808,  2H«r2l„c; 
80-908,  2!8@2?8c;  90-lOOs,  \%@,l%c  \  small,  1@1MC. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3Vt 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  3V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2>4@  3 

Figs,  Black   2^@  3Yi 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  quiet.  There  was  con- 
siderable commotion  among  the  growers 
at  Fresno  the  past  week,  the  Association 
electing  a  new  board  of  directors  at  its 
annual  meeting.  The  directors  chosen 
are  M.  Theo.  Kearney,  R.  K.  Madsen, 
A.  V.  Taylor,  D.  D.  Allison  and  T.  J. 
Alexander.  It  is  expected  some  new 
plans  will  be  put  in  motion,  having  in 
view  the  betterment  of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry. The  Association  reports  25,000 
tons  raisins  on  hand. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f .  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-tb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  fb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5^c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5%c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6'/4c 

(Woodland  district,  %c  less.) 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  4'4C 

Seedless  Floated  4!4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  ilAc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  5!/2c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  50s,  V  lb  4>4c,  5c,  6c.  6}^c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  50s,  f,  lb  by,c,  6c,  6'/ic,  7c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,     lb   7%c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  6%e 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  fb  7J4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  lb  7'/jC 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  Tj*  pkg  6'4C 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  $  lb  74c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatel,  $  lb. 7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatel,  $  &  5\c 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatels,  y  fb   6%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fair  request,  the  small 
sizes  receiving  the  preference.  There  was 
no  scarcity  of  offerings,  however,  and 
most  of  the  sales  were  at  a  low  range  of 
prices,  the  average  showing  no  very 
marked  improvement  over  that  of  pre- 
vious week.  Quotable  values  for  Lemons 
were  without  particular  change;  there 
was  a  moderate  demand,  mainly  for  best 


qualities.  Choice  Grape  Fruit  met  with  a 
tolerably  firm  market.  Limes  were  in 
increased  stock  and  lower. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  $  box . $1  75  @2  25 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   85  @1  50 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  f>  box   1  25  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   1  25  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  Not 
many  Almonds  offering.  Choice  Walnuts 
are  in  very  light  stock.  Peanuts  are  in 
only  moderate  supply. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   IV-t®  8i4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime     iM®  Wi 

Wine. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  wholesale 
market  remain  much  the  same  as  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant anticipating  any  radical  changes  in 
the  near  future.  Dry  wines  of  good  aver- 
age quality,  1903  vintage,  are  quotable  at 
15@16c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Many  growers  refuse  to 
let  go  at  current  quotations.  Should  the 
Dealers'  Association  secure  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  stock,  values  might  harden,  but 
with  any  considerable  quantity  of  wine 
out  of  Association  control,  the  Association 
buyers  are  not  likely  to  materially  ad- 
vance bids.  The  steamer  City  of  Sydney, 
sailing  on  2nd  inst.,  carried  88,405  gallons 
and  18  cases,  including  75,480  gallons  for 
New  York.  Receipts  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  578,130  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  419,975  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   89,857 

Wheat,  ctls   50,337 

Barley,  ctls   44,5' 

Oats,  ctls   3,952 

Corn,  ctls   2,856 

Rye,  ctls   2,495 

Beans,  sks   3,725 

Potatoes,  sks   22,572 

Onions,  sks   1,432 

Hay,  tons   2,732 

Wool,  bales   1,302 

Hops,  bales   35 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,356,792 
1,902,210 
4,942,016 
799,555 
129,392 
47,629 
658,574 
1,077,904 
131,251 
140,754 
39,066 
29,035 


4,910,933 
5,576,986 
4,528,863 
703,108 
117,124 
172,554 
646,168 
1,095,619 
173,592 
127,714 
41,705 
13,158 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   19,968 

Wheat,  ctls   215 

Barley,  ctls   15.183 

Oats,  ctls   183 

Corn,  ctls   144 

Beans,  sks   311 

Hay,  bales   2,476 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   11.172 

Honey,  cases   12 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,226 


Since  I  Same  time 
July  l,1903.i  last  year. 


2,836,440 
831,010 
3,907,763 
19,119 
15,734 
35,102 
199  419 
1,848,923 
577,510 
4,303 
93,204 


3,191,137 
4,930,096 
3,387,250 
30,842 
42,460 
37,688 
158,550 
445,969 
337,272 
3,522 
87,341 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

for  week  ending  march  22,  1904. 

755,557.  —  Converting  Mattes  —  R.   H.  Aiken, 

Jerome,  Ariz. 
755,456.—  Water  Gage— W.  Coger,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 
755,361 . — Elevator — D.  E.  Condon,  S.  F. 
755,459.— Harness— .1.  Cruthers,  Naco.  Ariz. 
755,281.— Time  Switch— Dilhan  &  Mersanne,  S.  F. 
755.118.— Beet  Puller— C.  A.  Dsyle,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

754,982.— Heater— Jennie  A.  Edwards,  S.  F. 
755,481.— Rotary  Engine— G.  Griesche,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

755,483.— Fhuit  Chute— A.  Hamilton,  Alhambra, 
Cal. 

755,500.— Umbrella  Ribs  —  J.  O.  Larrabee,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

755,506.— Diaphragm— Z.  J.  Le  Fevre,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal. 

755,030.— Shoe  Lace  Fastener— C.  F.  Miers,  Ager, 
Cal. 

755.171. — Fire  Barrier  Wall— H.  Root,  S.  F. 
755,250.— Animal  Leader  —  H.  O.  Seifert,  Kings 
Valley,  Or. 

755.323.— Washing  Machine— L.  W.  Smith,  Ana- 

cortes,  Wash. 
755,408.— Cooler— J.  J.  Stephenson,  Winters,  Cal. 
755,587.— Plane— W.  Ulses,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
755,419  —Window  Frame— T.  F.  Ware,  Steamboat 

Springs.  Nev. 
755,340. — Oil  Burner  —  J.  M.  Younger,  Oakland, 

Cal. 


Hartsgrove,"Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 

Dear  Sir:  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  in  regard 
to  a  young  stallion  that  was  off  a  little  in  his  front 
legs.  I  procured  some  of  the  Elixir  and  used  it  as 
you  directed,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is 
straightening  him  up  all  right.  I  was  offered  $600 
for  him  yesterday.  It  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
medicine,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  horse- 
men. You  can  count  on  me  as  a  friend  of  your 
Elixir,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  the  sale  of  it. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully,   W.  A.  WALTERS. 


ANOTHER  VICTORY KS  U.S. 

THIS  TIME  IN  MICHIGAN. 

At  the  Dairymen's  Meeting  he  ld  at  Lansing,  Feb.  23-25,  1904, 
THE  BUTTER  THAT  SCORED  THE  HIGHEST 

in  the  Dairy  Class,  was  made  from  Cream  Separated  by  a  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  continued  victories  of  the  U.  S.  Sepa- 
rator, bu  if  they  were  familiar  with  it,  they  would  know  of  its 
superior  quality  and  understand  why 

THE  U.  S.  WINS 

IN  CLEAN  SKIMMING,  EASE  OF  OPERATION, 
DURABILITY,  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT,  ETC. 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD 

for  thoroughness  of  separation,  with  the  average  loss  for  50  con- 
secutive runs  of  only  .0138  of  I  per  cent. 


Write  jor  illustrated  catalogues. 


>  the  following  transfer  points  Portland,  Me..  Pherl.rooke  ai 
Cr.*se,  Wl«.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chic-aKo,  111.,  Sioux 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Address  all  letter. 


.1  Montreal.  Qiu-.,IIa 
City,  la,,  Omaua.Nel 


ilton,  Ont., 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 


cines  made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 
cause they  afford  greater  protection. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen: — During  the  last  three  years  1  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

Prom  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  there  are  no  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEWAtlhneytchfnr  Wean 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33'/$  %. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12  ffi 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 


1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running"  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with,  every  machine.  Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ^ 

 "Modern  Silage  Methods"  AO  cents,  coin  or 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98'4  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUKE  POTASH. 


tie  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 

.-]  mount  of  power  | 

is  available. 


The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co., 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 

Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  of  Grain  when  It  is 
ready,  at  less  cost  than  to  stac  k  it.  Light  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  d  o  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able, guaranteed.  Bigillustrated  catalog  free.  Send  for  It. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  M4t  Racine  Junction.  Wis. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  2nd. 
It  was  a  clear,  pleasant  day,  with  a 
good  attendance  of  members. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  a  class  of  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  The  degree  work  was  im- 
pressively done  and  the  harvest  feast 
was  extra  enjoyable. 

The  Worthy  Master  appointed  com- 
mittees of  arrangement  for  the  anni- 
versary picnic  of  Tulare  Grange. 

About  Crops. — Sister  Morris  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  day: 
"How  important  is  adaptability  of 
crop  to  soil  and  the  demands  of  the 
local  market?"  The  speaker  dis- 
cussed the  subject  very  intelligently, 
saying  there  must  be  a  commercial  de- 
mand for  every  product  of  the  soil  to 
insure  a  profitable  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer; that  no  one  can  continue  the 
production  of  any  article  unless  he  can 
get  a  profit  thereon.  This  profit 
should  be  pay  for  his  own  services  and 
interest  on  his  investment,  clear  of 
taxes  and  all  incidental  expenses,  and 
this  rule  of  market  demand  and 
profitable  price  is  essential  to  every  in- 
dustry, be  it  commercial  or  agricul- 
tural, whether  it  is  in  return  of  the 
labor  of  one's  hands  or  the  great  com- 
bination of  capital. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  The  discus- 
sion of  it  was  participated  in  by  Bros. 
Barber,  Cartmill,  Allen  and  Davis. 
Many  incidentals  essential  to  success  in 
agriculture  were  brought  out,  but  it 
was  agreed  by  all  that  several  things 
are  prerequisites  to  successful  and 
profitable  agriculture.  There  must  be 
a  soil  suitable  to  the  product.  It  must 
have  climatic  conditions  favorable 
thereto.  There  must  be  a  market  de- 
mand for  it  at  the  place  of  production. 
The  producer  must  have  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
do  it  with  diligence,  skill  and  assiduity. 
These  conditions  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  every  business;  agriculture  is 
no  exception,  but  the  greatest  essen- 
tial of  all  is  the  one  to  do  it. 

Taxation. — At  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  Grange  several  questions  were 
drawn  from  the  question  box  and  re- 
ferred to  different  members  for  an- 
swers at  subsequent  meetings.  One, 
on  taxation,  was  referred  to  Bro. 
Tuohy,  who  was  not  then  present.  He 
read  a  paper  thereon  which,  on  motion, 


was  adopted  by  the  Grange,  as  follows: 
Replying  to  the  question  referred  to 
me  at  a  previous  meeting,  "Js  the 
present  system  of  taxation  in  California 
just  ?  If  not,  what  change  is  needed 
to  make  it  so?"  I  remark  first: 
Governments  are  instituted  to  justly 
and  equitably  regulate  the  affairs  of 
citizens,  and  to  protect  them  in  their 
lives,  liberties  and  property.  Every 
citizen  receiving  this  protection,  in  re- 
turn therefor,  owes  it  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  himself  to  pay  an  equita- 
ble pro  rata  of  governmental  expense, 
regulated  according  to  the  protection 
received  and  his  ability  to  contribute. 
It  is  not  alone  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  government  to  exact  by  force  from 
every  citizen  this  much  and  no  more. 
This  pro  rata  is  what  is  called  a  tax, 
and  the  system  for  its  ascertainment 
and  collection  is  called  the  system  of 
taxation.  If,  then,  the  system  of  tax- 
ation in  California  exacts  from  every 
citizen  his  just  pro  rata  of  taxes  and 
no  more,  it  is  just.  If  it  exacts  more 
than  that  from  one  and  fails  to  exact  it 
from  another,  or  others,  it  is  not  just; 
it  takes  more  than  it  is  entitled  to 
from  the  one,  and  takes  it  unjustly,  by 
force,  and  as  unjustly  allows  the  delin- 
quent citizen  to  shirk,  and  to  escape 
his  just  pro  rata. 

The  California  Method. — The  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  California  is  a  tax 
on  all  property,  real  and  personal.  It 
presupposes  that  all  property  will  be 
ascertained  and  taxed  according  to  its 
"cash  value."  In  this  respect  it  is  an 
astounding  failure,  as  a  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  in  every  other  State  where 
it  is  tried.  Well  informed  people  know 
the  value  of  personal  property  in  Cali- 
fornia is  over  double  that  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  yet  personal  property 
for  this  reason  we  know  must,  in 
assessment,  be  concealed,  denied  or 
overlooked,  as  it  pays  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  tax  paid  to  the  State,  the 
other  four-fifths  being  exacted  from 
realty  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
denied  or  concealed.  Such  is  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  California  system 
taxation;  its  effect  on  one  side  is  op- 
pressive and  unjust,  on  the  other  it 
leads  to  and  promotes  concealment, 
misrepresentation,  fraud  and  perjury. 
It  is  a  shame  to  an  enlightened,  com- 
mercial, progressive  people,  such  as 
the  people  of  the  S'ate  of  California 
are.  It  should  be,  it  can  be,  it  must 
be,  it  will  be  changed,  and  in  its  stead 
a  system  will  be  devised  and  enacted 
which,  as  far  as  a  system  of  taxation 
can  be,  will  be  just,  equitable,  a  credit 
to  the  State,  a  model  and  an  object  les- 
son as  a  system  of  taxation. 

Besides  the  defects  I  have  spoken  of 
in  the  present  system  of  taxation,  the 
revenue  law  of  California  undertakes  to 
provide  by  one  assessment  a  revenue 
for  State,  county  and  municipality. 
The  practical  working  of  this  theory 
has  clearly  proven  it  to  be  sophistical. 
Any  system  of  taxation  to  be  just  and 
acceptable  to  the  community  where  it 
is  enforced  must  accord  with  the  in- 
dustries, the  conditions  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  community.  There  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  that  accord  between 
State,  county  and  municipality,  hence 
each  should  have  a  system  suited  to 
itself.  Can  that  be  had  ?  It  can.  It 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  done  in  other 
States.  In  no  State  can  it  be  done 
more  successfully  than  in  California. 
Now,  the  present,  is  the  time  to  begin 
the  work. 

Better  Sources  of  Revenue.— The 
State  should  derive  its  revenue  from 
taxes  on  public  utilities,  incorporations, 
inheritance  tax,  franchises,  incomes. 
The  income  derived  in  this  way  should 
go  wholly  to  the  State  and  should 
exempt  such  franchises  and  incorpor- 
ations from  county  and  municipal  taxes. 
Counties  and  municipalities  should  de- 
rive their  revenues  from  municipal 
franchise  or  license  and  property  tax. 
By  some  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
State  will  get>  sufficient  revenue  in  this 
way.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will;  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  however:  The  United 
States,  in  California,  by  a  stamp  tax  on 
tobacco,  beer  and  spirits,  derives  a 
revenue  of  $3,000,000  annually,  about 
the  amount  contributed  in  California  by 
the  State  to  public  schools.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  col- 


lect an  equal  amount  of  revenue  from 
those  articles  of  luxury,  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  and  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why  it  should,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  support  of  her 
public  schools. 

There  might  also  be  stamp  taxes  on 
documents  and  proprietary  articles 
and  an  income  tax  on  incomes  not  de- 
rived from  property  paying  a  tax,  the 
ascertainment  of  which  requires  no  in- 
quisitorial investigation,  for  it  is  now  a 
well  settled  principle  of  taxation  that 
ability  to  pay  should  determine  the 
liability  for  taxation  and  the  possession 
of  property  is  not  always  evidence  of 
ability  to  pay. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  taxing  to- 
bacco, beer  and  spirits,  as  heretofore 
suggested,  will  be  double  taxation, 
they  being  now  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  A  little  reflection  will 
readily  convince  that  such  is  not  the 
case;  but  it  can  be  said  with  truth  and 
force  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  our 
population  who  pay  no  tax,  from  whom 
no  direct  tax  can  be  collected,  who  dis- 
sipate their  earnings  by  indulgence  in 
such  extravagances,  and  who  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  are  liable  to  be  bur- 
dens to  society,  but  who  can  and 
should,  when  they  have  the  means  so  to 
do,  be  made  by  such  indirect  tax  to 
contribute  to  governmental  revenue. 
Let  there  be  an  indirect  tax. 

What  the  Grande  Should  Do. — The 
State  Grange.  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
having  undertaken  the  study  and  agi- 
tation of  a  better  system  of  taxation, 
should  prepare  and  advocate  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia enabling  a  better  system  of  tax- 
ation to  be  devised;  let  the  Legislature 
pass  it  and  let  the  people  adopt  it;  and 
the  "Grange"  will  then  have  done  a 
thing  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great 
moral,  industrial  order  it  is;  something 
which  will  honor  the  patriotic  men  and 
women  composing  its  membership;  and 
it  will  give  to  California,  our  beloved 
State,  such  a  just,  equitable  and  readily 
administered  system  of  revenue  laws, 
as  any  State  of  our  Union  might  be 
proud  of. 

To  devise  this  system  of  revenue 
laws,  let  the  amended  Constitution  pro- 
vide for  a  non-partisan  tax  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  let 
there  be  no  patchwork  legislation;  such 
would  be  a  misappropriation  of  oppor- 
tunity, an  incubus  on  our  revenue  sys- 
tem, and  a  disappointment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California. 

Perhaps  many  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  who  heretofore  have 
paid  less  than  their  just  pro  rata  of 
tax,  or  none,  will  oppose  the  system  of 
revenue  here  suggested.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  justice  of  the  system  that 
every  citizen  according  to  his  ability  to 
pay  shall  be  required  to  do  so  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  It  is  the  right  one,  and 
no  other  system  will  produce  the  re- 
sults or  give  the  satisfaction  it  will, 
and  any  opposition  of  the  tax  shirkers 
will  only  intensify  its  merits.— John 
Tuohy. 

The  Next  Meetino. — This  closed  the 
discussions  of  the  day.  The  subject  for 
next  meeting,  April  16th,  is  "Consid- 
ering the  cost  of  material,  is  the  oiling 
of  roads  economical  as  well  as  useful  ? 
Assigned  to  Bro.  Thos.  Jacob. 

It  is  expected  this  subject  will  be 
very  generally  discussed,  as  every 
farmer  knows  something  about  roads. 

J.  T. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdek  Thkough  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
bt  Express  Prepaid. 


Price 


lottle! 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  < .., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


CARPETS 


BY  /nAIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET    HOME   8UPPLY  CO. 

3016  Market  St.,  San  Frauolsco. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back.&c,  result- 
ing from  collar. saddle  ur  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  anil  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Wolcott,  Vl.,  July  15,  1899. 
I 'ear  Sir: — 1  had  a  hone  that  had  two  bunches  on  hU  should.., 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.    Leas  than  one  bottle  of  vour  Elbrb 
cured  It  after  six  months'  standing.  1  .  w.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  apllnt.  contracted  cord, all  form*  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder.pneumonla.dtc. 
.  TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book. 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  T LITTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

48?  O'Farrell  St..   Frnnclacn.  C»L 

Reware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  cennlae  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters:  thc>  Oder  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle. 


Nevtr 

Jumps 
ThtTrack 


a.^^r*  - 

It  cannot  be 
push,  d  hooked 
or  blown  off 
and  it  doesn't 
bind  or  run 
hard  on  account  of  warplnp?  of  dnor  or  siding 
"The  beBt  banger  on  earth"  Is  the 

FLEXIBLE  DOUBLE  TREAD 
BARN  DOOR  HANGER. 


Al"«*§  tru.  m4  ttlj  ninnlnf ,  nnrtt  out  of  criir,    W«  make  t, 
specialty  of  Hay  T'«>li  ml  field  »nJ  !»         »-•».;.-  a       .  ■ 
Ask  f«r  our  efctsalofue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  58  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


Appl 


Give  the  Gas  Engine 
More  Speed  and  Power 


Kquip  it  with 


THE  APPLE 
IGNITION  DYNAMO 


ynai 


Does  away  with  unreliable  batteries.  No 
trouble  to  start  engine;  makes  a  hotter, 
steadier  spark  that  gives  same  more  power 
and  speed.  Attached  In  a  moment.  Neat 
in  design.  Dirt,  dust  and  oil  proof.  Write 
to  day  for  The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

particulars.      1 02  Reibold  Blag  ,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


EVERY  PAGE  FENCE  IS  MADE 

for  a  specific  purpoiio.  !'*_■."-:!  Stock  Fence  la 
made  to  HOLD  STOCK.  Farmere  eay  it  does  it. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Michigan. 


flASOrfS  aiLCATt 


Tm.  CRLAn  V  PEJtreCTIOH 

»»  t«s  SCJ-r'  0»tP I 0  «T_t  ,W" 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

MXt  AUNTS  *N0  NANVMCIuaitl 

Pat«u/n«  Caa-  I) 
ViaiTE  row,  ova  C*r«ioaua  J-X 


Wi*T.(a*\  r..l  II  X  3!  all  I . 

ft (■  la^5l  k  I      m  ■•.  la  I.T 


iearest  you  ror  p 
ire  fence,  plain  ana  barbed  • 
\  Shipments  prompt,  freight  rates  low 
goods  guaranteed. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

I  Holly.  Michigan     Waufccoan,  III.        CleTclancLQ.  I 


WIRE 

 FOR  

Berries,  Grapes  or  Fence 

At  2c  per  pound.    No.  14  gauge. 

Weighs  about  11  pounds  per  100  feet. 

This  is  galvanized  wire  that  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  or  it  would  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  our  price.  No  quantity  under  100  pounds 
supplied.  Remit  for  amount  wanted  and  get  quick 
shipment. 

LEE  CHAMBERLAIN  &  CO. 

105  NORTH  MAIN  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 
BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.   VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.   For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.J.  EM  BR  EE, 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  vear;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIPOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES, 

BOX  1  032.  PASADENA,  CAL. 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-rive  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  -eceipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  line  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-ttve  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  oiler  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


fHPAD  DATPft  California,  Washington, 
V/I  lCrtr  K/V  I  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  20  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1904. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  th  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.    Prices  on  Application. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  s  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/rlte    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA,«^^  CALIFORNIA. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SSSffiSS^SSS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.M.BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewltt,  Ga. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &    BEE  BE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pin 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    CanDiEg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  SO,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Poppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  3^.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  quality 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit  depends  upon 

Potash 

Oranges  absorb  large  quantities  of 
Potash  and  the  orchard  should  be  re- 
plenished by  a  complete  fertilizer  rich 
in  Potash. 

Soil  culture  is  a  scientific  problem.  Our  books 
giving  full  details  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
farmer  who  writes  for  them. 

GERMAN-  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  N.  V. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,    San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 
SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 

THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years., 

Send  for  samples.: 
PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

#9- WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilgek,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


,DEWEY,STR0NG&CO., 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F^ 
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Indians  of  the  Yosemite. 


Galen  Clark,  a  pioneer  of  the  Yo- 
semite, and  discoverer  of  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove,  has  just  published  a 
handsome  little  book  telling  in  clear  and 
simple  language  the  history,  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  interesting  tribes 
who  held  the  great  valley  for  so  many 
years  as  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
and  whose  picturesque  descendants  are 
still  objects  of  curiosity  to  all  Yosemite 
travelers.  The  history  and  legends  of 
these  Indians  are  so  closely  associated 
with  the  peaks  and  falls  and  domes  of 
Yosemite  that  every  one  who  has 
visited  or  who  expects  to  visit  the  val- 
ley will  find  much  of  interest  in  this 
volume,  which  will  also  be  attractive  to 
those  who  collect  Indian  baskets. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  Chris.  Jor- 
gensen,  the  Yosemite  artist,  and 
numerous  photo  half-tones  are  also 
used.  The  late  W.  W.  Foote  prepared 
the  introduction  and  sketch  of  the 
author,  and  there  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining some  practical  hints  to  Yo- 
semite visitors.  Tables  of  distances, 
altitudes,  Indian  names,  and  other  in- 
formation of  value,  are  also  included. 
The  book  can  be  had  from  the  author 
at  Yosemite  postoffice  for  $1  in  cloth, 
or  half  that  price  in  paper  covers.  We 
doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  pleased  to  assist  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
literary  venture. 

The  Temple  Pump  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
claim  for  their  gasoline  engine,  The  Mas- 
ter Workman,  that  it  costs  little  and  is 
not  expensive  to  run:  that  it  has  two  cyl- 
inders and  so  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon;  that  it  has  no  vibration, 
and  can  be  adapted  to  many  uses.  This 
firm  was  established  in  Chicago  in  1852. 


ECONOMIST  GAS  EINGIIN 


lWTAXIMUM  OF 
1V1  SERVICE. 

MINIMUM  OF 
COST. 


WITH  ITS 


GENERATOR 


T^EEPS  RIGHT 
on  pumping  day 
and  night  with  very 
little  attention  and 
no  breakdowns. 


ACTUAL  PRAC- 
tice  proves  that 
this  engine  consumes 
less  than  one  pint  of 
crude  oil  (at  3  to  5 
cents  per  gallon)  per 
horse  power  per 
hour. 


O  E  N  D  FOR  I L- 
^  lustrated  Cata- 
logue. It  gives  par- 
ticulars of  value  to 
every  irrigator. 


The  Economist  Gas 
Engine  Co., 

619  HOWARD  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


First . 


Second  : 


Third  1 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
thirty  years'  continuous,  successful 
experience. 
A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tlon  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  giv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


WEBSTER  Ggfs0TVLUTER  ENGINES  and  GOULD'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


Stand  in  the  Lead! 

We  Carrv  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  IRRIGATING  PUMPS  of  all  kinds.    PUMPS  for  all  uses. 
GASOLINE-DISTILLATE  ENGINES— I %.  3,  5.  8.  12  H.  P.    PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  URASS  GOODS. 
Send  for  Our  Large  Descriptive  Catalogue— Mailed  FYee. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  3 1 2-3  J  4   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

San  Francisco.  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of — 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
"  iO.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
n  Francisco. 


Jno 
Sa 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER! 

In  Northern  Citrus  Belt, 
Near  Marysville* 

ICn  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
OU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain.  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  *40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quickly'  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM.  Marysvllle,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL STEIN S — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Miles  &  Co.,  Dos  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J. CO  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY, 


J.  R.  C  ATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.    Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  BRED  BARRF.D  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.   Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


SAM'L  M.  COFFIN  &  SON S,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BLACK  MINORCA  S— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 


BARRED  F.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Mip'"v»io.  Wiite  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cocKorels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  line  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  monthsold,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton, 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 

FOR  SALE-AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 

Imported  and  home  bred,  of  best  producing  strains. 
Special  rates  on  car  lots.  Young  bulls  and  heifers 
a  specialty.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO., 
"Riverside  Stock  Farm,"  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,N.Y. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,      Agnew,  Cal. 


AVONDALE   )  Best  Range  Cattle  in  the  World. 
GALLOWAYS  I  Best  Mountain  Cattle  in  the  World. 

Three  out  of  the  six  Grand  Champion  Prizes  in 
Feeder  classes  at  both  the  Royal  at  Kansas  City 
and  International,  Chicago,  won  by  Galloways.  A 
Galloway  won  2  yr.-old  beef  carcass  prize  at  Inter- 
national, 1903.  Avondale  herd  numbers  150  head — 
all  ages.  Eighty  head  just  imported  from  Scotland. 
Headquarters  for  the  breed  in  America.  Prices 
riaht.  All  cattle  guaranteed  as  represented.  O.  H. 
SWIGART,  S.  end  of  State  street,  Champaign,  111. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HTJRD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bull,  PEDRO'S  STOCKTON 
PRINCE  62181 

Sired  by  Pedro's  Prince  Primrose  50714. 
Dam— Hallies  Best  116411. 

Calved  July  16,  1900.    Solid  dark  fawn,  black 
tongue  and  switch.   A  good  and  sure  breeder. 
For  sale  at  reasonable  price. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  tine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity. Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Standard  Bred  BARRED  ROCKS. 

Eggs,  If  1.50  per  14.     Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
The  favorite  fowl  for  utility  and  fancy. 
F.  FISHER,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


I  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


at  Reason- 


able Prices, 


To  purchase  a  hatching  outfit 
without  considering  the  superior 
merits  of  my  machines  would  be 
a  mistake  which  you  would  be 
liable  to  regret. 
Send  for  my  70-page  catalog 
and  Poultry  House  Book.  It  contains  practical 
sense  matter  helpful  to  poultry  raisers  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
business.  Address 

VA/m.  B.  Dean, 

929  East  25th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BUILT  TO  LAST 

Never  outclassed— Sure  Hatch 
Incubators.  Built  better  than 
your  house.  No  hot  centers-,  no 
chilling  draughts  on  sensitive 
eggs.  Every  cubic  inch  in  egg 
chamber  at  uniform,  blood  tem- 
perature of  fowl.  It's  a  continual 
pleasure  to  batch  nearly  every 
fertile  egg  with  a  Sure  Hatch. 
Frje  catalogue  E-16*  with  pictures  tells  lively  story- 
Snttte  Product  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  Eucana,  Oragon 

fiurt  Hfctob  Iwrabttor  Co-,  Mkkm,  CUj  OsMt, N«b. 


FIFTY  HEAD 


-OF- 


PURE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


/\T  AUCTION. 

Twenty-four  Bulls,  coming  two  years;  twenty-six 
Heifers,  two  and  three  years  old  (Heifers  bred  to  imp. 
Master  Walton,  159.856). 

Property  of  Walnut  Grove  Herd  Shorthorns,  Brookfield, 
Mo.;  Sam  J.  Maddox,  Prop. 

Sale  takes  place  at  11  A.  m  . . 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  1  5th,  1904, 

At  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Send  to  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers,  1732  Mar- 
ket street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  catalogues. 


(trade  makk  registered) 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  31, 


BOX  2603, 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL, 


All  Varieties  if  Land  and  Water  Fowls.       Established  1868.      We  Guarantee  %  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Sell. 
We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 

OAKLAW IN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

500  HEAD,  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  EVER  GOT  TOGETHER,  NOW  ON  HAND. 

Our  1903  importations  include  20  first-prize  winners  from  the  leading  European  shows.  At  the  Inter- 
national, Chicago,  1903,  our  horses  won  40  prizes,  2  I  of  which  were  firsts,  including  in  Percherons,  cham- 
pion stallion,  champion  mare,  champion  American-bred  stallion,  best  group  of  five  stallions,  best  stallion  and 
four  mares.  Although  our  horses  are  better,  our  prices  are  lower  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
America.   Send  for  catalogue  C. 

DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN,  WAYNEILL^0?sCE  °°" 


-  Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  saSfrKco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

H«l  mflNUFACTURED    IH  1 ~  — 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco.' 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca  EGGS. 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT    ME  ML. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


SHOO  FLY  HORN  PAINT 

makes  DEHORNING  safe  any  month, 
heals  the  wound  quickly,  keeps  all  wounds,  cuts  or 
sores  tree  from  fly  infection  until  healed,  permits 
castrating  of  animals  any  time  with  safety.  Used 
on  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  no  failures.  It  will  do 
all  claimed  for  it.  Once  used  you  will  never  de- 
horn without  it.  Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen. 
One  quart  is  sufficient  for  100  cattle.  Sold  at  lead- 
ing Stock  Yards  and  druggist:,  at  $1.25  per  pint, 
$•2.00  per  quart,  $3.50  per  14  gallon,  $5.00  per  gallon. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it,  send  order  to  the 
manufacturer, 

H.  B.  READ,  Ogallala,  Neb. 

Write  him  for  descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


No  Smote  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Givee  delicioae  flavor 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kranser  &  Bra.,  Milton,  Pa. 
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try  the  EHPIRE  WAY! 


LIGHT  RUNNING. 

FEW  PARTS 

TO  BOWL. 

FRICTION  CLUTCH 

ON  CRANK. 

BOWL  SPINDLE  HAS 
BALL  BEARING. 


SEND  FOR  THE  LITTLE  BOOK  WHICH  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

"DOLLARS  FOR  DEALERS 
AND  DAIRY  MEN." 

The  EMPIRE  Separates  All  the  Cream  All  the  Time. 

You  don't  need  an  expert  to  set  up  and  start  it.    You  don't  have  any  trouble 
running  it,  and  it's  no  trouble  to  clean  it. 

&  \I  Engines. 

GAS,  GASOLINE  OR  DISTILLATE. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINES  from  3  to  25  H.  P. 

VERTICAL  ENGINES  from  1  to  6  H.  P. 

Suitable  for  All  Purposes 

AA/  HERE     POWER    IS  REQUIRED 

DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


"Union"  Gas  Engines. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  our  llH.  P,  Stationary 
Engine.    The  following  letter  is  from  a  user: 

Isabella,  Kekn  Co.,  Cal.,  June  12,  1903. 
During  the  six  months  we  have  been  operating  this  engine,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  tun  under  very  trying  circumstances,  being  entirely  uncovered  and  unprotected  from  snow,  rain 
frost  or  wind  and  has  been  run  everv  dav,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  that  time  location  has  been  changed 
eighteen  times.  Most  of  the  time  the  engine  has  been  running  a  6-inch  centrifugal  pump,  a  50-inch 
Ransome  concrete  mixer  and  a  700-pound  hoist,  operating  all  at  the  same  time.  When  operating  all  of 
these  the  engine  has  consumed  83£  gallons  of  distillate  per  nine  hours'  run. 

Before  obtaining  your  engine  we  used  a  20  h.  p.  steam  engine  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  re- 
quired      cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  $0  per  cord. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

T.  F.  OSBORN,  Constructing  Engineer. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-in.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND    MORE  DCRAIILK 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  Indestructible.  All  pipe  Bold  under  an  almolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  St»„  I.OS  ANdKI.KS. 
801  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 
KROGH 

PUMPS 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

250  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOHAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
HURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL.  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

TDATThVMTP  ni  TTT-TPTT-T  J?r  ftO  3J8  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
DALrVJUIx,  \J\J  I  XlJXlIZi  06  Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  S». 


Rational  Treatment  of  the  Codlin  Moth. 


There  is  being  evolved  from  the  study  and  experimentation  with  the  codlin 
moth  in  the  Pajaro  valley  a  rational  method  iu  insect  treatment  which  was  never 
before  so  clearly  set  forth  and  supported  as  Prof.  Woodworth  is  doing  it  in  the 
publications  which  are  proceeding  from  the  research  and  experiment  aforesaid. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  arrive  at  a  rational  treatment  nor  easy  to  apply  it, 
because  both  require  close  thought  and  observation.  Success  with  the  codlin 
moth  seems,  however,  to  be  attainable  only  by  such  a  process.  There  has  been 
for  years  a  conflict  of  experience  and  testimony.  Not  only  did  the  efforts  of 
different  growers  disagree  in  results,  but  succeeding  season's  work  by  the  same 
grower  disagreed  in  a  most  vexing  way.  At  first  the  explanation  was  accepted 
that  there  was  great  difference  in  the  efficacy  of  the  poisons  used,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  then  made  to  ensure  purity  in  the  poison.  It  now  appears  as  the 
result  of  the  field  work  and  studies  by  Prof.  Woodworth  and  his  assistants  that, 
though  it  is  essential  to  have  good  poison,  one  can  succeed  or  fail  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  insect  attack  which  may  vary  greatly,  not  only  from  place 
to  place,  but  in  the  same  place  from  year  to  year.  The  conclusion  then  is  that 
one  must  not  only  know  his  poison,  but  he  must  know  his  bug  and  he  must  also 
know  the  time  and  way  in  which  he  is  to  try  to  kill  his  bug  that  very  year.  This 
is  rational  because  it  makes  the  punishment  meet  the  crime;  it  is  rational  also 
because  each  step  has  its  direction  defined  and  its  effect  measured. 

In  a  certain  sense  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  is  the  case.  It  would  be  easier 
if  one  could  be  justified  in  firing  his  insecticide  on  a  certain  calendar  day  without 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  bug  is  in  condition  to  receive  the  fatal  shot  or 
not,  and  the  easiest  thing  brings  cost  and  effort  to  a  minimum  and  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  clean  fruit  at  the  cheapest  outlay.  This  plan  will  not  work 
regularly  and  satisfactorily,  as  already  suggested,  and  yet  some  people  are  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  this  or  that  treatment  or  no  treatment  at  all  ismostsuc- 


case  of  many  other  insects 
also,  the  grower  must 
undertake  to  change  his 
poison,  to  vary  his  method 
of  spraying,  to  choose  ex- 
act times  for  doing  the 
work  and  to  increase  or 
decrease  his  work  and  his 
outlay  directly  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  can  be 
taught  to  observe  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  phases 
of  insect  to  be  treated  or 
of  the  climate  of  the  place 
where  he  has  to  operate. 

On  another  page  of  this 
issue  is  found  the  opening 
part  of  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  codlin  moth 
as  laid  down  by  Prof. 
Woodworth  in  a  timely 
bulletin  just  published, 
and  which  we  hasten  to 
place  before  all  our  apple- 
growing  readers. 

The  pictures  on  this 
page  are  illustrative  of 

the  work  described.  First  Cupboard  Containing  Breeding  Cages  to  Show  When  Moths 

Are  Ready  for  Business. 


there  is  a  sight  of  a  sat- 


Type  of  Cyclone  Nozzle  With  Spring  Device  for  Clearing  the  Orifice. 

cessful  and  surprised  that  they  cannot  make  the  conclusion  hold  for 
years  together.    The  answer  to  the  questions  which  arise  from  such  ex- 
perience is  that  in  the  case  of  the  codlin  moth,  and,  presumably  in  the     Microscopical  Appearance  of  Spraying  Mix- 
tures, Showing  One  Sphere  of  Paris 
Green  and  Particles  of  Lime. 


isfactory  spray  nozzle  in  operation,  showing 
the  kind  of  a  stream  which  is  to  be  attained. 
Next  is  an  enlarged  view  of  such  a  spray  as 
it  is  caught  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  showing 
a  spherical  particle  of  Paris  green  centrally 
located  amid  hundreds  of  particles  of  lime. 
Third  is  a  view  of  an  outfit  so  arranged  as 
to  distribute  a  spray  well  through  the  top 
of  the  tree  and  drop  the  poison  into  the 
cups  of  the  little  fruits  while  they  are  still 
upturned  and  open.  Last  is  a  view  of  a 
miserably  shaped  tree  with  a  box  attached 
to  hold  the  glass  jar  in  which  cocoons  are 
placed  to  show  the  grower  by  their  hatch- 
ing out  just  the  time  when  the  first  brood 
of  moths  will  be  laying  eggs  in  the  orchard. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  entomologists  chose 
such  a  mean  tree  to  show  their  apparatus, 
because  the  distant  reader  may  get  an  idea 
that  such  is  the  appearance  considered  acceptable  by  California  growers.  It 
may  be  a  good  tree  to  hold  a  moth  gauge,  but  it  is  not  a  good  tree  to  grow 
apples  on. 

■There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  the  codlin  moth  in  California.  Prof. 
Woodworth's  purpose  is  to  lay  down  as  definitely  as  possible  the  most  successful 
proceedings  for  the  different  sections  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  There  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  quite  wide  departures  at  distant  points,  particularly  where  interior 
conditions  prevail.  The  principles,  however,  upon  which  successful  work  must 
rest  everywhere  are  laid  down  and  an  extra  effort  is  to  be  made  to  assist  all  to 
ascertain  for  their  own  places  the  essential  facts  in  the  life  history  of  the  moth 
which  are  involved  in  most  direct  efforts  against  it.  To  this  end  all  who  are  in- 
terested are  invited  to  participate  in  local  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  experts. 


At  the  East  butter  sculpture  seems  to  assume  a  more  literal  phase. 
From  the  Wisconsin  State  University  a  miniature  model  of  the  dairy  building, 
about  4  feet  long,  has  been  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  will  be  veneered 
with  butter.  This  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  a  large  show  refrigerator  and 
will  be  part  of  the  dairy  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Agriculture. 


Spraying  Outfit  in  Operation — Elevated  Frame  to  Facilitate  Top  Spraying. 


The  Pomona  Progress  says  over  $75,000  was  paid  to  the  Westminster 
celery  growers  for  last  month's  shipments.  About  1500  carloads  have  been 
moved  so  far,  and  the  remaining  output  will  foot  up  about  200  more  cars. 
Nearly  200  acres  of  celery,  which  is  not  in  good  condition,  it  is  said,  will  not  be 
harvested.    Growers  say  that|the  season  has  been|satisfactory. 
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The  Week. 


Things  have  hurried  up  a  little  too  actively  since 
our  last  issue.  The  greater  heat  was  desirable  to 
energize  vegetation  and  the  dry  air  to  relieve  excess 
of  moisture,  but  some  have  found  the  soil  drying  and 
crusting  too  fast,  and  plants,  in  drier  parts  of  the 
State,  losing  color.  Fortunately,  however,  the  hot 
wave  was  narrow  and  has  passed  and  most  delightful 
growing  weather  has  followed.  A  few  showers,  such 
as  we  commonly  get  at  this  time  of  year,  will  put 
things  in  most  commendable  form.  Hay  cutting  has 
begun  in  earlier  districts. 

The  character  of  the  blooming  period  of  the  earlier 
fruits  warrants  moderate  expectations  of  this  year's 
crops.  Some  fruits,  like  apricots  and  almonds,  are 
likely  to  be  in  rather  short  aggregate  and  to  be 
worth  much  money.  Probably  other  fruits  will  also 
show  some  reduction,  though  it  is  rather  early  to 
prophesy  safely.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  good  year. 

Spot  wheat  has  been  very  inactive,  no  clearances 
and  no  charters  being  reported.  Wheat  futures  took 
a  lower  range  during  the  week,  but  closed  well,  as 
Chicago  is  advancing.  Barley  is  firm,  owing  to 
movement  to  Japan,  nearly  45,000  tons  will  go  on 
two  steamers  this  week  and  there  is  still  buying  for 
Japan.  Oats  are  well  held  and  few  arriving.  Corn 
is  firm,  especially  for  seed  purposes.  Millstuffs  are 
firm  and  in  light  supply,  but  the  demand  is  not  great. 
Several  mills  have  closed  down  for  a  time.  Hay  is 
weak  and  there  have  been  some  cuts  on  the  medium 
and  lower  grades.  Beef  is  firm,  mutton  steady,  lamb 
lower  and  hogs  easier.  Butter  is  very  weak,  as  sup- 
plies are  large  and  in  many  cases  out  of  condition 
through  the  heat.  The  demand  seems  also  rather 
light.  Cheese  is  quiet  and  weak,  except  for  Young 
Americas,  which  are  in  short  supply.  Eggs  are 
steady  for  good  to  choice  for  storage  purposes. 
Poultry  is  in  lighter  demand,  but  receipts  are  mod- 
erate and  prices  well  sustained.  Potatoes  are 
strong,  as  there  is  a  sharp  speculative  demand. 
Onions  are  in  increased  supply  and  easier.  Austra- 
lians are  still  arriving  and  selling  below  the  local 
product  in  some  cases.  Berries  are  appearing  and 
will  soon  be  in  full  supply.  Storage  apples  are  still 
to  be  had  at  old  prices.  Oranges  have  done  rather 
well  for  good  to  choice  lots.  Lemons  have  a  firm 
tone  and  are  improved  by  the  heat,  but  there  is  no 
great  advance.  There  is  little  doing  in  dried  fruits. 
Raisins  are  awaiting  developments.    Almonds  are  in 


good  shape;  light  stocks  and  a  light  crop  expected. 
Honey  is  not  higher,  but  there  is  a  desire  to  clean 
up — 100  cases  went  to  New  York  and  there  have 
been  other  smaller  shipments.  Hops  are  dragging, 
but  dealers  are  talking  up  a  little.  Wool  purchased  in 
the  country  is  arriving  freely  and  105,000  pounds 
have  gone  by  steamer  to  New  York.  Good  wools 
are  still  being  chased  in  the  country. 

Potatoes  are  excited  here  and  speculation  is  running 
high,  as  just  stated.  This  is  only  our  end  of  a  potato 
convulsion  which  is  wide  reaching.  In  New  York  last 
week  potatoes  were  suddenly  advanced  by  whole- 
salers from  75  cents  to  $1  a  barrel.  Good  ones  are 
extremely  scarce  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  importa- 
tions from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Belgium  and  Germany 
are  finding  a  ready  market.  Irish,  Belgian  and 
Scotch  stock  range  from  $3.25  to  $3.40  a  sack.  The 
quality  compares  favorably  with  the  domestic  article, 
which  is  quoted  as  high  as  $4.75.  New  York  dealers 
do  not  anticipate  a  famine,  as  the  rise  has  brought 
increased  supplies  from  country  merchants  who  had 
been  holding  back  shipments.  We  are  not  likely  to 
share  in  the  advance  unless  the  eastward  movement 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  should  create  a  shortage 
there  and  freights  should  be  dropped  enough  to  let 
our  stock  in.  Still,  potatoes  may  be  good  things  to 
have  this  year,  as  much  of  the  producing  country  will 
be  under  water  until  late. 


On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week  there  will  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  Farmers'  Institutes  held 
in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Sacra- 
mento. The  meeting  was  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  in  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California  in  order  to  give  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  State  a  fuller  idea  of  the  helpfulness  and  desir- 
ability of  this  form  of  assembly  in  the  promotion  of 
the  agricultural  industries  and  resources  of  the  State. 
Earnest  co-operation  was  secured  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  Booth,  G.  H. 
Slawson  and  J.  H.  Hayden,  representing  the  Grange, 
and  W.  A.  Beard  and  Morris  Brooke,  representing 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association, 
has  been  at  work  arranging  details,  and  has  decided 
to  secure  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  this  city 
to  fill  out  the  programme.  The  Senate  cham- 
ber will  be  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion with  such  flowers  as  are  now  in  blossom. 
The  Institute  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Wick- 
son,  who  has  charge  of  this  work  for  the  University, 
assisted  by  W.  T.  Clarke,  who  is  his  assistant  in  this 
work.  The  speakers  from  the  University  will  be 
President  Wheeler,  Professors  Hilgard,  Woodworth, 
Mead,  Major  and  Twight  of  the  University  faculty, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Stow,  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Students'  Club.  A  number  of  speakers  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Sacramento  societies,  one  of  whom,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  Governor  Pardee.  Judge  Shields 
will  open  one  of  the  stated  discussions.  There  are 
many  other  interesting  details,  but  these  will  do  to 
announce  to  our  friends  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
that  there  will  be  something  doing  in  the  capital  on 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

Whether  you  can  notably  change  the  actual  com- 
position of  a  plant  by  artificially  increasing  the 
amount  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  is  a  very  interest- 
ing question.  The  Neue  Tageblatt,  of  Vienna,  re- 
ports that  interesting  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted at  the  agricultural  bacteriological  station  of 
Vienna.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  salts  of  iron 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  human  system.  The 
artificially  prepared  foods  containing  iron  which  are 
introduced  into  the  human  body  have  not  always  the 
desired  effect  because  the  quantities  of  iron  con- 
tained therein,  even  if  considerable,  are  not  com- 
pletely assimilated.  According  to  modern  ideas,  the 
human  body  may  also  supply  its  want  of  iron  from 
vegetable  foods,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  iron  in  certain  vegetables  it  will 
be  possible  to  procure  a  natural  means  of  supplying 
the  human  system  with  a  nutriment  rich  in  iron  and 
easily  assimilated.  The  first  experiment  was  made 
with  spinach,  by  adding  hydrate  of  iron  to  the  soil. 
The  spinach  grown  from  seed  showed  a  percentage 
of  iron  seven  times  as  great  as  ordinary  spinach, 
without  injury  to  the  plant. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Sour  Sap  in  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  lost  quite  a  number  of  young 
prune  trees  last  year  and  from  appearances  will 
lose  some  this  year.  The  trees  that  are  affected  this 
year  are  three  years  old.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
trouble  is  sour  sap,  and  that  by  splitting  the  bark 
with  a  knife  would  cure  them;  but  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  do  to  rely  on  or  not.  The  trees 
seem  to  commence  leafing  out  and  then  die  through 
the  summer.  The  sap  bursts  out  in  places  on  the 
body  and  on  the  limbs,  and  the  bark  in  places  bulges 
up  with  sap  under  it.  The  sap  smells  sour.  Should 
trees  of  that  age  be  protected  from  the  sun  by  wrap- 
ping with  cloths,  or  is  that  necessary?  I  did  not 
know  but  that  the  sun  shining  on  the  body  caused 
the  sap  to  burst  out. — Grower,  Oakville. 

To  the  Editor: — 1  am  mailing  you  sample  of  dis- 
eased twigs  taken  from  my  peach  orchard.  This 
trouble  seems  to  have  done  considerable  damage  al- 
ready. Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  apt  to  spread,  and 
if  there  is  any  remedy  to  be  applied?  If  this  is  shot- 
hole  fungus,  it  does  not  look  as  it  did  last  year.  The 
trees  were  flooded  when  in  bloom,  but  are  now  dry. 
The  crop  will  be  short,  in  any  event,  and  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  done  to  save  what  remains  I  would 
like  to  be  at  it. — Reader,  Marysville. 

The  phenomenon  called  "sour  sap"  in  the  root  of 
fruit  trees  is  caused  by  lack  of  drainage  in  the  soil 
and  consequent  standing  water  for  a  considerable 
period.  This  standing  water  destroys  the  root  libers 
and  breaks  the  connection  between  the  tree  and  the 
soil.  It  also  induces  a  fermentation  of  the  sap  which 
gives  rise  to  a  sour  smell,  from  which  the  trouble 
takes  its  name.  Gumming  of  the  tree  in  different 
places  follows  the  injury  to  the  root.  Sometimes 
trees  thus  affected  by  standing  water  will  put  out 
leaves  in  the  spring,  which  will  shrivel  and  perish  in 
a  few  days.  Sometimes  the  tree  may  struggle  for  a 
few  weeks,  finally  dying  during  the  summer  time. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  to  help  trees  in  this 
condition  is  to  cut-back  severely  as  soon  as  it  is  no- 
ticed, and  this  may  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  tree 
until  new  root  fibers  form.  Whether  this  may  occur 
or  not  is  due  to  the  degree  of  injury  which  the  roots 
have  received.  Local  treatment,  such  as  splitting 
the  bark,  etc.,  is  of  no  particular  avail.  Protecting 
the  bark  from  sunburn  is  a  good  thing,  but  unless 
the  roots  are  able  to  establish  themselves,  will  not 
avail  to  save  the  tree.  There  is  always  considerable 
amount  of  injury  of  this  kind  reported  during  years 
of  heavy  rainfall,  where  trees  are  planted  on  reten- 
tive soil  without  satisfactory  drainage,  or  where 
they  have  to  stand  in  an  overflow. 

A  Question  in  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  that  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  settle  a  dispute  for  me.  Two  of  my  neighbors, 
A  and  B,  are  plowing  a  piece  of  land,  say  1000  feet 
square.  A  is  in  the  lead  all  the  time  and  B  follows. 
Now  A  claims  that  he  plows  no  more  than  B  from 
start  to  finish  except  on  the  first  round.  B  claims 
that  A  plows  more  than  B  every  round  from  start  to 
finish.  Which  is  right,  and  if  A  plows  more  than  B 
how  much  more  will  he  plow  than  B  each  round,  say 
each  one  turns  a  24-inch  furrow  ? — Subscriber,  Rio 
Vista. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  do  not  like  such  ques- 
tions and  prefer  not  to  have  them  submitted.  As, 
however,  we  happen  to  have  convictions  on  this  mat- 
ter, we  state  them:  As  the  second  plowman  never 
catches  up  with  the  first,  but  always  maintains  the 
same  relation  to  him.  he  would,  on  each  circuit  of  the 
field,  plow  less  land  than  the  first  man.  The  amount 
would  be  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  first  plow- 
man's furrow  at  each  corner,  so  if  the  first  man 
strikes  out  a  furrow  24  inches  wide,  the  second  would 
have  4  feet  less  land  to  cover  at  each  corner,  and  as 
there  would  be  four  corners  in  making  a  circuit  he 
would  traverse  16  feet  less  distance  each  time  around 
the  field.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  furrows 
required  to  cover  the  field  and  you  would  have  the 
total  saving  of  distance  which  the  second  plowman 
would  make.  Or  to  place  it  exactly  in  the  form 
adopted  in  your  letter,  A  would  plow  16  feet  more 
than  B  every  round  from  start  to  finish. 

Palm  Seedlings — Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  lot  of  date  palm  seed- 
lings which  I  wish  to  grow  a  time  in  boxes.  What 
kind  of  soil  shall  I  make  for  them  and  shall  I  put  salt 
in  it  ?  I  send  some  fungus  which  grows  on  my  fruit 
trees.  What  is  it  and  what  can  be  done  for  it  ? — 
Enquirer,  Nevada  county. 

For  growing  date  palms  in  pots  or  boxes  you 
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should  use  a  composition  about  one-third  good  gar- 
den mould,  one- third  clean,  sharp  sand  and  one-third 
leaf  mould.  This  is  the  preparation  generally  used 
for  potting  house  plants  and  date  palms  grow  in  it 
very  thriftily.  We  would  not  use  any  salt;  although 
the  plants  will  endure  certain  amount  of  salt  in  the 
soil  it  is  not  planned  for  in  planting  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  their  success. 

The  moss  and  lichens  which  grow  upon  your  fruit 
trees  are  injurious  to  the  bark.  It  is  perhaps  too 
late  to  do  much  with  it  this  year,  except  on  the 
trunk  and  main  branches,  and  the  best  way  to  treat 
those  parts  is  to  make  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  con- 
centrated lye  in  six  gallons  of  water  and  go  over  the 
affected  parts  with  an  old  brush  or  cloth  swab. 
This  will  kill  the  growth  of  the  lichens  without  injury 
to  the  thick  bark  of  the  tree.  Next  winter  you 
should  prune  your  trees  back  well  and  spray  the 
whole  tree,  while  it  is  dormant,  with  the  weak  solu- 
tion of  concentrated  lye  which  has  been  mentioned. 

An  Old  Dying  Cypress. 

To  the  Editor: — -We  are  very  much  distressed 
about  one  of  our  large  cypress  trees,  which  from  day 
to  day  is  losing  its  freshness  and  is  turning  brown, 
and  indications  show  that  it  is  going  to  die.  This 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  our  garden,  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  some  way  of  saving  this  an- 
cient landmark  of  Oakland.  The  tree,  I  believe,  is 
about  fifty  years  old. — Suburban,  Oakland. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  give  you  any  definite  information  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  your  cypress.  The  longevity  of  these  trees 
seems  to  be  governed  largely  by  local  conditions,  and 
where  there  is  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil,  it  may 
be  from  excessive  retention  of  rainfall,  or  it  may  be 
from  rising  water  from  below,  there  sets  in  a  decay 
of  the  roots  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  The  same 
thing  sometimes  occurs  from  a  break  in  the  sewer, 
which  allows  the  soil  to  become  saturated,  or  a  leaky 
gas  main  often  kills  large  trees.  No  superficial 
treatment  nor  application  of  any  kind  will  be  of  any 
use  in  such  a  case.  When  the  soil  becomes  inhos- 
pitable from  one  source  or  another  the  tree  has  to 
die.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  a  more 
encouraging  report.  Usually,  when  an  old  tree  falls 
into  such  decrepitude  as  you  describe,  it  is  too  late 
to  save  it  by  any  corrective  measures. 

Winter  Feed  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  information  as  to 
the  Soy  bean  as  food  for  hogs.  Eastern  agricultural 
colleges  recommend  it.  Will  it  do  well  on  rather 
I  heavy  sediment  soil  as  found  east  of  Orosi  and  north 
I  of  Visalia,  near  the  foothills  ?  The  land  is  black  and 
1  holds  moisture  well.  It  was  deposited  from  over- 
I  flows  of  Cottonwood  creek.  What  would  you  recom- 
I  mend  as  cheap  food  for  hogs  which  can  be  left  on 
I  ground  to  be  eaten  by  stock  during  winter  months  ? — 

Farmer,  Visalia. 
J      Undoubtedly  the  statements  to  which  you  allude 
about  the  desirability  of  the  Soy  bean  as  a  food  for 
hogs  are  correct.    It  is,  however,  a  plant  which  will 
I  not  endure  much  frost;  consequently,  will  have  to  be 
grown  during  our  summer  time,  and  it  will  not  en- 
I  dure  heat  well  unless  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
moisture  in  the  soil.     You  will  get  a  rank  growth  of 
it  on  such  soil  as  you  describe,  providing  moisture 
enough  is  retained,  but  you  will  not  find  it  available 
I  for  feeding  after  the  frosts  come  in  the  autumn.  For 
winter  feeding  of  hogs  probably  squashes  and  pie 
melons  left  on  the  ground  from  summer  growth  will 
be  helpful.    Sugar  beets,  mangel  wurtzel  and  Golden 
Tankard  beets  will  also  serve  a  good  purpose  for 
winter  feeding  and  can  be  sown  in  the  summer  or 
early  fall,  providing  you  have  water  available  to  wet 
the  ground  down  well.     All  these  beets  will  keep 
growing  after  the  frost  comes,  and  can  be  harvested 
by  the  hogs.    Corn  and  barley  can  also  be  left  on  the 
ground  for  the  hogs  to  harvest,  without  much  injury 
to  them  in  a  locality  where  rainfall  is  as  late  and  as 
j   light  as  it  usually  is  with  you. 

Dry  Bordeaux  at  Walnut  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  walnut  growers  of  this  com- 
munity are  going  to  dust  their  walnut  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  40  pounds  lime,  2£  pounds  bluestone  and 
5  pounds  sulphur.  I  have  felt  doubtful  about  apply- 
ing the  mixture  during  the  time  the  catkins  are  on 
the  trees  and  the  bloom  on  the  nuts  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  pollen.  Can  you  give  up  any  light  on  the  subject? 
—Grower,  Rivera. 

Concerning  the  application  of  dry  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture to  walnut  trees  in  bloom,  we  are  not  aware  that 


a  demonstration  has  been  had.  Theoretically,  we 
should  consider  it  at  least  a  dangerous  operation,  for 
the  walnut  blossom  is  sticky  and  likely  to  retain 
much  of  the  powder,  possibly  to  its  own  injury. 
Nothing  but  an  actual  test  can  determine  the  mat- 
ter. In  dusting  on  a  large  scale,  we  should  delay 
until  the  blossom  has  had  an  opportunity  for  pollina- 
tion. This  does  not  require  much  time  where  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  blossoms  had  disappeared.  A  day 
or  two  of  perfect  pistils  should  accomplish  the  polli- 
nation. 

Sorrel  in  Shasta  County. 

To  the  Editor: — I  live  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Shasta  county  in  a  valley  small  in  size  and  sur- 
rounded by  hills  covered  with  pine  timbers.  The 
land  is  level,  with  just  fall  enough  to  irrigate  well. 
The  soil  near  the  timber  is  red  as  a  brick,  getting 
darker  in  color  as  it  recedes  from  the  timber.  The 
weed  called  sorrel  grows  small  and  stunted  in  a  wild 
state  near  the  timber,  and  as  we  cultivate  and  enrich 
and  irrigate  the  land  it  grows  as  rank  as  red  clover. 
It  has  a  long  green  leaf,  which  is  sour  in  taste  as 
pieplant,  with  a  long  red  tassel  of  seeds.  Deep 
spring  plowing,  with  the  ground  sown  to  wheat,  will 
check  the  sorrel  for  a  time.  But  summer-fallowing 
encourages  the  growth  till  it  almost  takes  the 
ground.  Timothy  and  clover  will  not  kill  the  sorrel, 
but  the  sorrel  will  kill  the  former.  We  want  to 
plant  our  whole  farm  to  grasses  —  timothy,  red 
clover,  redtop  or  alfalfa — but  we  don't  know  how  to 
fight  the  sorrel.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ? — 
Farmer,  Shasta  county. 

Killing  out  sorrel  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  propo- 
sition. It  has  invaded  grass  lands  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  and  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  Free 
applications  of  lime  are  thought  to  be  desirable;  also 
clean  summer  cultivation;  running  over  the  land  with 
a  flat-toothed  weed  cutter  during  the  dry  season  will 
have  a  good  effect;  in  fact,  we  know  of  nothing  ex- 
cept clean  cultivation  which  promises  much  success 
with  sorrel,  unless  you  can  smother  it  out  with  alfalfa. 
As  you  say,  it  can  hold  its  own  against  most  grasses. 

Grasses  for  Coast  Clearings. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  ranch  out  about  15 
miles  west  from  Healdsburg  and  desire  to  find  some 
kind  of  grass  to  sow  on  the  same  to  make  pasture,  as 
the  place  is  quite  brushy,  and  we  are  cleaning  off  the 
brush  and  desire  to  just  sow  this  grass  on  the  places 
where  we  burn  the  brush,  so  we  will  have  pasture 
the  next  spring;  as  you  know  that  it  takes  two  or 
three  years  for  a  place  to  get  seeded  after  it  is 
burned  off,  and  we  thought  we  would  get  a  grass, 
providing  we  could,  that  we  could  sow  right  on  these 
places  and  just  rake  them  over  a  little  and  have  a 
crop  of  pasture  the  next  year.  The  place  is  quite 
steep  in  most  places  and  dry,  so  it  will  take  a  grass 
that  will  stand  the  dry  and  also  make  good  pasture. 
The  land  is  very  good  pasture  after  the  grass  gets  a 
start,  as  the  timber  grows  very  thick  in  some  places 
and  very  large.  Along  the  creeks  large  redwoods 
grow,  so  you  can  see  that  the  soil  is  fertile.  If  there 
is  any  grass  we  could  use  to  an  advantage  kindly  let 
us  know. — Enquirer,  Santa  Rosa. 

It  will  be  pretty  difficult  to  find  a  grass  which  wir 
hold  its  life  during  the  summer  on  the  dry  clearings 
which  you  describe.  There  are  a  number  of  grasses 
which  will  make  a  good  catch  and  give  you  winter 
pasturage,  but  they  are  likely  to  die  out  during  the 
dry  season  following.  The  best  grasses  which  could 
be  scattered  and  raked  in  as  you  mention,  so  that  it 
will  start  into  growth  with  the  rains  next  fall,  will  be 
Australian  rye  grass,  orchard  grass,  tall  oat  grass 
and  mesquite.  You  can  get  seeds  of  all  these  from 
the  San  Francisco  seedsmen,  and  if  the  lands  are  not 
overstocked  they  will  reseed  themselves,  and  prob- 
ably serve  you  good  purpose  until  the  wild  grasses 
are  established,  but  we  know  of  nothing  which  will 
give  you  satisfactory  summer  pasturage  in  such  a 
situation.  We  advise  you  to  read  carefully  a  discus- 
sion on  the  seeding  of  brush  clearings  by  Mr.  Etter 
of  Humboldt  county,  which  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  We  would 
like  further  discussion  of  the  subject  by  all  who  have 
had  experience  or  observation. 

Protected  Vessels  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

To  the  Editor: — May  I  suggest  for  the  benefit  of 
your  correspondent  who  made  inquiry  last  week  re- 
specting iron  tanks  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  that  he 
pitch  or  paint  the  iron  tank  inside.  I  have  used  coal 
oil  cans,  pitched  inside,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
sulphate  of  copper  for  many  years,  and  they  answer 
admirably.  I  boil  coal  tar  until  it  is  fairly  hard 
when  cool,  and  then  swab  it  on  hot. — Henry  M. 
Gerrard,  Skyland. 


Fruit  From  Trifoliata  Stock. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  two  Washington  Navel 
oranges  to  show  what  can  be  grown  on  trifoliata 
stock.  They  grew  on  a  tree  raised  by  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Olinger  of  Auburn,  who  does  her  own  budding,  and  in 
fact  attends  to  all  the  work.  The  tree  is  four  years 
old  and  had  all  the  fruit  it  could  possibly  hold  up  and 
was  the  same  last  season.  What  do  you  think  of 
them  ?  I  noticed  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  in  your 
paper  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  trifoliata  stock. 
— L.  W.  Leak,  Auburn. 

The  fruit  is  exceptionally  fine;  a  little  oversize 
perhaps,  but  smooth  and  finished  well.  The  flavor  is 
rich  and  good.  There  is  certainly  in  this  fruit  no 
sign  of  a  reducing  tendency  in  the  trifoliata  stock. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  ii,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  warm,  clear  weather  during  the  week  was  very 
favorable  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Much  of  the  surplus 
moisture  in  the  soil  was  absorbed  and  farmers  were  en- 
abled to  resume  work  in  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Grain  advanced  rapidly  and  is  looking  well  in  nearly  all 
places  except  the  overflowed  districts.  Some  corre- 
spondents estimate  that  the  wheat  crop  will  fall  below 
last  season's  yield,  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  Work  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  hop 
fields  near  Wheatland.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and 
stock  are  in  good  condition.  Almonds  and  apricots  have 
been  damaged  by  the  cold,  wet  weather,  but  other  decid- 
uous fruits  are  doing  well  and  give  promise  of  large 
yields. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  warm  and  clear, 
with  abnormally  high  temperatures  at  the  close.  Crops 
of  all  kinds  made  rapid  growth  and  work  was  resumed 
in  orchards,  vineyards  and  fields.  Grain  and  grass  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  prospects  are  good  for  large 
crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Pasturage  is  plentiful. 
Early  garden  vegetables  are  advancing  and  shipments 
of  green  peas  have  been  made  from  Vacaville.  Peaches 
and  apricots  were  quite  seriously  damaged  by  the  cold, 
wet  weather  during  March  in  portions  of  the  Sonoma 
and  Santa  Clara  valleys.  All  deciduous  fruits  are  in  full 
bloom  and  with  the  above  exception  give  indications  of 
large  crops. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week — pleasant  in 
the  fore  part  and  very  warm  the  latter.  All  crops  have 
made  rapid  growth.  Wheat  and  barley  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Alfalfa  is  growing  very  fast,  and  the  first 
crop  is  being  harvested  in  some  sections.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  making  good  growth  and  prospects  are  good 
for  large  crops  except  almonds  and  apricots  in  some  sec- 
tions, where  it  is  reported  that  the  crops  were  injured  to 
some  extent  by  the  stormy  weather  at  the  time  they 
were  in  bloom.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in 
good  condition.  Early  pruned  vines  have  made  excel- 
lent growth  and  late  pruned  vines  are  beginning  to  bud. 
Plowing  and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation,  which  is  being  freely  used. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  during  the  week  and 
abnormally  high  temperatures  prevailed  at  the  close. 
The  excessive  heat  was  accompanied  in  some  sections  by 
drying  winds,  which  crusted  the  soil,  and  more  rain  will 
be  needed  soon.  Grain  and  hay  made  rapid  growth. 
Barley,  hay  and  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  are  being  har- 
vested in  Riverside  county.  Grain  is  turning  yellow  on 
the  shallow  soils.  Work  is  progressing  in  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Apricots  are  setting  well,  though  the  bloom 
was  not  heavy.  Walnut  trees  are  very  late  in  coming 
into  leaf.    Oranges  are  blossoming. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  hot,  drying  winds  at 
the  close  of  the  week  were  injurious  to  field  crops;  burnt 
grain  on  poor  lands  and  checked  growth  on  other.  If 
warm  weather  continues  without  rain  crops  will  be  cut 
short. 

Eureka  Summary. — Pine  weather;  soil  drying  rap- 
idly. Farmers  plowing  and  seeding.  Grain  and  grass 
are  making  rapid  growth.  Fruit  trees  are  in  excellent 
condition.    Apple  blossoming  two  weeks  late. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, April  13,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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this  arsenical.  In  each  method  68%  arsenate  of  soda 
is  used  and  with  this,  in  one  case,  the  ordinary  white 
granular  acetate  of  lead,  and  in  the  other,  lead 
nitrate.  The  process  of  manufacture  Is  as  follows: 
The  lead  salt  and  arsenate  of  soda  are  dissolved  sep- 
arately and  then  poured  into  the  tank  containing  the 
water  for  spraying.  The  proportions  used  are  about 
as  follows:  For  every  10  ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda 
take  24  ounces  of  lead  acetate  or  20  ounces  of  lead 
nitrate.  These  substances  can  be  purchased  in  the 
right  proportions  and  tied  up  in  bags,  so  that  it  will 
require  one  bagful  of  each  for  each  tank  of  water. 


Bloom  and  Small  Fruit  on 

A— First  Opening  of   Bloom.    B — Fall  of  Petats.  C 


j  fill  these  early  blossom  cups.  There  may  be  a  few 
j  varieties  in  some  localities  in  which  all  the  blossoms 
|  open  nearly  enough  together  so  that  practically  ev- 
erything is  accomplished  by  a  single  spraying.  In 
most  parts  of  the  State,  however,  the  blooming  of 
all  varieties  extends  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  during  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  two 
or  even  three  applications  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  result;  for  instance,  at  one  time  blossoms  and 
fruit  were  picked  from  about  the  same  part  of  one 
apple  tree,  representing  all  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment shown  in  the  adjacent  illustration. 


the  Tree  at  the  Same  Time. 

and  D— Calyx  Cup  Still  Open.    E — Calyx  Cup  Closed. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 


By  C.  W.  Woodwokth,  Entomologist,  in  '  \illetin  No.  155,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  present  bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  growers  of  apples 
and  pears  a  concise  statement  of  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  control  of  the  codlin  moth,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  investigation  of  this  insect  conducted 
the  past  season  in  the  Pajaro  valley.  This  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Orchard  Associa- 
tion, with  funds  provided  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties.  The  detailed 
discussion  of  the  results  of  these  studies  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  bulletins,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  those  especially  interested.  We  hope 
that  the  present  publication  will  also  enable  us  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  growers  in  every  section 
of  the  State  in  making  the  observations  suggested 
herein,  so  that  a  more  complete  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  insect  must  be  based. 

Arsenical  Sprays  the  Remedy. — There  have 
been  a  great  many  suggestions  as  to  different  ways 
of  controlling  the  codlin  moth,  and  all  that  have  come 
to  our  attention,  that  offered  any  prospect  of  even 
partial  results,  have  been  tested  and  found  wanting, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  arsenical  sprays. 

Possibly,  at  some  future  time,  some  other  effective 
means  may  be  discovered  that  may  be  as  good,  or 
better  than,  the  arsenicals,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  these  substances  stand  far  in  the  lead,  and  it  is 
not  wise  for  the  orchardist  to  experiment,  except  on 
the  smallest  scale,  with  anything  else. 

That  any  of  the  standard  arsenicals  constitute  an 
effective  remedy  appears  to  be  well  demonstrated, 
for  in  every  part  of  the  Pajaro  valley  apple  district 
in  which  we  conducted  experiments,  it  was  found 
possible  to  reduce  the  injury  to  a  very  satisfactory 
percentage  when  the  poison  was  properly  applied. 

Which  Arsenicals  to  Use. — The  material  which 
has  been  most  widely  used  for  fighting  this  insect  is 
Paris  green,  and  for  effectiveness  against  the  insect 
none  of  the  other  arsenicals  are  any  better  at  the 
same  strength  of  arsenic.  The  amount  most  com- 
monly used  and  found  very  satisfactory  is  one  pound 
for  150  gallons. 

There  are  a  good  many  localities  where  Paris 
green  is  liable  to  injure  the  tree,  and  this  injury  can 
easily  be  greater  than  any  possible  saving  of  fruit 
effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  worm.  Not  only 
will  it  result  in  small  apples,  but,  if  too  severe,  may 
also  affect  the  crop  of  the  following  season.  In  most 
of  these  regions  the  danger  of  injury  can  be  avoided  by 
the  addition  of  lime.  The  amount  added  to  the  spray- 
ing mixture  should  be  the  greater  the  more  suscepti- 
ble the  trees  are  to  injury.  The  regions  in  which  the 
trees  are  most  liable  to  injury  are  those  where  dews 
and  fogs  are  the  most  prevalent.  Five  or  ten  times 
as  much  lime  as  Paris  green  is  the  proportion  recom- 
mended in  these  more  moisf  regions. 

Lime  Arsenite. — In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  the  danger  of  poisoning  the  foliage  is 
so  great,  even  when  the  maximum  amount  of  lime  is 
added,  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  Paris 
green  at  all.  but  suggest  the  substitution  of  the  lime 
arsenite,  or  lead  arsenate. 

Lime  arsenite  may  be  made  according  to  either  of 
the  two  formulas: 

The  Taft  Formula. — Boil  1  pound  of  white  arsenic 
and  2  pounds  cf  lime  in  2  gallons  of  water  for  forty  min- 
utes, and  then  dilute  as  required.  One  pound  of  the 
arsenic,  prepared  as  above,  is  used  in  every  300  to  400 
gallons  of  water. 

The  Kedzie  Formula.— Boil  2  pounds  of  white  ar- 
senic with  8  pounds  of  sal  soda  in  2  gallons  of  rain  water. 
Boil  theso  materials  together  in  any  iron  pot  not  used 
for  any  other  purposes;  boil  them  fifteen  minutes  or 
until  the  arsenic  dissolves,  leaving'  only  a  small  muddy 
sediment.  Put  the  solution  in  a  2-gallon  jug-  and  label 
"Poison — Stock  Material  for  Spraying  Mixture."  The 
spraying  mixture  can  be  prepared  whenever  required, 
in  the  quantity  needed  at  the  time,  by  slaking  2  pounds 
of  lime  and  adding  this  to  forty  gallons  of  water;  pour 
into  this  a  pint  of  the  stock  arsenic  solution;  mix  up, 
stirring  thoroughly,  and  the  spraying  mixture  will  bo 
ready  for  use. 

Either  of  these  mixtures  when  carefully  made  is 
almost  or  quite  as  effective  against  the  worm,  and 
distinctly  safer  to  the  foliage  than  Paris  green.  The 
cheaper  cost  of  this  material  and  the  greater  ease  of 
keeping  it  mixed  while  spraying  are  advantages  that 
partly  offset  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.  Arsenite 
of  lime  is  very  satisfactory  where  one  can  buy  it 
already  prepared  and  is  assured  of  the  honesty  and 
carefulness  of  the  manufacturer.  When  buying  it 
in  this  form  there  is  usually  no  gain  over  Paris 
green  in  the  matter  of  cost,  and  often  it  is  really  the 
more  expensive. 

Lead  Arsenate. — The  arsenate  of  lead  is  by  ail 
odds  the  safest  of  the  arsenicals  that  have  come  into 
use,  as  regards  their  effect  on  foliage.  It  appears 
to  be  also  distinctly  less  fatal  to  the  codlin  moth  than 
the  same  relative  strength  of  Paris  green,  or  of  ar- 
senite of  lime.    There  are  two  methods  of  making 


From  the  results  obtained  the  past  season  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  a  mixture  containing 
distinctly  more  arsenic  than  if  other  arsenicals  were 
used;  or  the  amounts  given  above  for  each  100  gal- 
lons. As  a  precautionary  matter  it  might  be  well  to 
test  the  mixture  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  arsenic 
is  all  in  combination.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of 
potassium  bi-chromate,  which  will  produce  a  yellow 
precipitate  if  the  solution  contains  lead  in  excess,  as 
it  should. 

Paris  Green,  Oil  and  Lime. — A  new  spraying 
mixture  was  developed  last  season  too  late  for  a  test 
in  the  orchards  sufficiently  to  be  positively  recom- 
mended, but  it  promises  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  preventing  injury  to  foliage  by  Paris 
green.  This  consists  in  coating  the  particles  of  the 
Paris  green  with  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  oil, 
which  will  prevent  it  being  wetted  by  fog  or  dew, 
thus  rendering  it  almost  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
plant.  The  spray  mixture  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Stir  1  pound  of  Paris  green  into  a  pint  of  crude  oil 
(petroleum);  slake  4  or  5  pounds  of  lime;  add  the 
Paris  green  and  oil,  and  stir  well,  so  that  the  lime 
will  unite  with  the  excess  of  oil;  then  dilute  to  150 
gallons  and  it  is  ready  to  apply 

This  mixture  will  be  tested  very  thoroughly  the 
coming  season. 

When  and  How  to  Spray. — These  are  questions 
that  each  orchardist  must  in  some  measure  answer 
for  himself,  for  no  precise  statement  can  be  made 
that  will  cover  any  large  region,  or  possibly  any  two 
succeeding  years  in  the  same  orchard. 

There  is  enough  difference  in  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling the  codlin  moth  even  in  the  single  horticul- 
tural region,  the  Pajaro  valley,  to  require  an  essen- 
tially different  program  in  its  different  parts. 
Doubtless  other  sections  of  the  State  will  require 
still  greater  differences  in  the  method  of  handling 
the  codlin  moth  than  are  necessary  in  the  region  that 
was  under  investigation.  All  the  spraying  opera- 
tions should  be  made  to  depend  upon  data  determined 
for  each  region  as  to  certain  essential  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  the  codlin  moth  and  of  the 
trees.  These  facts  are  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  grower  of  apples  might 
not  make  the  necessary  observations  to  determine 
the  proper  time  for  these  spraying  operations. 

Under  the  worst  conditions  there  will  be  the  neces- 
sity for  making  three  campaigns  each  season  against 
the  insect.  In  many  regions  one  or  two  of  these 
might  be  omitted.  How  much  can  be  omitted  and 
the  times  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  cam- 
paign will  have  to  be  determined  for  each  locality. 

The  First  Campaign. — The  first  campaign  is  the 
one  based  upon  the  blossoming  of  the  trees.  There 
is  a  short  period,  just  immediately  after  the  petals 
fall  from  the  fruit,  when  it  is  possible  by  properly 
spraying  the  trees  to  place  sufficient  poison  within 
the  cup  formed  by  the  calyx  lobes  to  effectively  de- 
stroy any  worms  that  may  thereafter  attempt  to 
enter  the  apple  at  that  place. 

Most  recent  reports  on  the  codlin  moth  have 
dwelt  with  much  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  prop- 
erly timing  this  application;  and  our  observations 
have  indicated  additional  grounds  for  its  efficiency, 
particularly  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  the 
young  worm,  on  attempting  to  enter  an  apple  at  this 
place,  regularly  spends  a  considerable  period  within 
the  cup,  feeding  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  but 
not  injuring  it  in  any  appreciable  way.  During  this 
time  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  poison  would 
be  almost  certain  to  be  destructive  to  the  insect — its 
death  being  brought  about  before  it  enters  the  fruit: 
and  so  the  apple  will  be  protected.  The  important 
point  to  determine  in  order  to  make  these  sprayings 
effective;  is  the  exact  time  when  the  first  blossoms 
have  dropped  their  first  petals  (as  the  beginning  of 
the  first  spraying  period)  and  the  time  that  these 
first  blossom  cups  have  sufficiently  closed  to  make 
this  spraying  ineffectual  (as  the  end  of  the  first 
spraying  period).  During  this  period  there  should 
be  a  thorough  application  of  the  poison,  in  order  to  j 


It  will  not  do,  as  is  often  recommended,  to  wait 
until  the  majority  of  blossoms  are  in  about  the  right 
condition  and  then  attempt  to  make  one  spraying 
accomplish  the  work.  In  one  instance,  where  we 
made  a  definite  determination  of  the  blossoms  setting 
on  an  apple  tree,  every  blossom  that  finally  pro- 
duced fruit  had  already  passed  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  place  poison  in  the  cup  be- 
fore the  majority  of  the  blossoms  on  the  tree  had 
dropped  their  petals.  It  would  certainly  not  do,  as 
has  been  recommended,  to  wait  until  practically  all 
blossoms  had  fallen,  because,  at  least  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  Watson ville  district,  the 
fruit  setting  on  the  trees  may  have  attained  consid- 
erable size,  as  in  the  case  just  cited.  There  is  almost 
always  a  considerable  difference  in  the  average  time 
of  blooming  of  the  branches  in  the  top  of  the  tree 
from  those  near  the  bottom;  so  that,  if  it  could  be 
ascertained  that  in  any  region  only  the  early  blos- 
soms on  the  branch  would  produce  fruit,  still  more 
than  one  application  would  have  to  be  made  to  effect- 
ively treat  the  higher  and  lower  fruit. 

Only  in  those  regions  where  the  conditions  are\ 
such  that  this  first  campaign  can  be  omitted  entirely: 
will  the  neglect  of  carefully  determining  the  time  off 
blooming  fail  to  result  in  loss. 

The  method  of  spraying  in  this  first  campaign 
should  be  essentially  different  from  that  later  in  the 
year  in  this  particular,  viz.,  that  the  object  is  to 
poison  the  blossom  cup.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  energy 
to  spray  anywhere  except  among  the  blossoms  from 
above.  It  is  only  the  spray  which  comes  down  into 
the  blossom  that  can  have  any  effect. 

There  are  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this: 
First,  the  nozzle  may  be  held  in  such  a  position  that 
it  will  be  directed  down  over  the  blossoms  and  the 
spray  mixture  applied  with  considerable  force — the 
intention  being  to  thoroughly  drench  these  parts  of 
the  plant  from  above,  so  as  to  cause  the  poison  to  | 
lodge  among  the  hairs  covering  the  whole  interior  of 
the  cup.  • 

The  other  method  is  to  throw  the  water  into  th 
air  above  the  blossoms  in  a  fine  mist,  the  direction  o 
the  nozzle  being  of  little  consequence.  The  fog  thu 
produced  is  allowed  to  settle  gently  on  the  part 
which  it  is  desired  to  wet  and  the  spraying  kept  u 
until  everything  has  been  completely  wetted.  Thr 
will  require  a  much  longer  time,  but  is  probabl 
somewhat  more  economical  in  material.  Eithe 
method  will  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at,  viz., 
the  poisoning  of  the  blossom  cup. 

The  aim  (*f  most  of  the  sprayers  whose  work  has 
been  studied  is  to  attempt  to  wet  the  fruit  from  be- 
neath; indeed,  this  mistake  is  practically  universal 
among  California  sprayers.  In  a  very  few  cases  ele- 
vated platforms  are  used,  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  properly  spray  the  tree.  In  other  cases  where 
trees  are  very  small  a  few  operators  have  learned  to 
spray  into  the  air  entirely,  instead  of  toward  the 
tree,  and  using  long  extension  rods  so  that  the  spray 
will  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  A  nozzle  giv- 
ing a  fine  mist  can  of  necessity  only  force  water  a 
short  distance. 

The  best  results  can  only  be  expected  when  much 
attention  is  given  to  both  the  time  and  method  of 
spraying. 

(to  be  continued.) 

f 

THE  FIELD. 


Rainfall  Alfalfa. 

It  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  introduction 
of  alfalfa  to  California  that  on  certain  deep  soils  open 
to  moisture  alfalfa  was  very  satisfactory  on  a  rain- 
fall basis.  The  greatest  trouble  on  land  which  can- 
not be  flooded  is  the  work  of  gophers,  which  are  al- 
most impossible  of  extirpation  without  occasional 
drowning.  It  is  also  true  that  in  some  situations 
alfalfa  without  irrigation  is  short-lived  from  other 
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causes.  Another  truth  probably  is  that  many  could 
profitably  grow  alfalfa  without  irrigation  who  do 
not  either  do  it  or  know  it.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  give  space  to  an  exhortation  on  the  subject 
and  such  we  find  in  an  essay  recently  presented  at 
the  Inland  Registered  Live  Stock  Association  at 
Pullman,  Washington,  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Hutchinson.  The 
following  is  his  contention: 

The  Plant  Finds  Moisture. — Abundance  of  sun- 
shine is  of  more  importance  to  alfalfa  than  great 
quantities  of  water,  and  with  half  the  rainfall  of  this 
country  there  would  be  little  cause  for  worry  about 
this  plant,  but  give  it  plenty  of  sunshine  and  it  will 
find  and  use  the  moisture  that  has  been  stored  in  the 
soil  for  ages.  We  have  learned  from  our  experiment 
stations  that  2  inches  of  available  moisture  stored  in 
the  soil  is  of  more  value  to  any  growing  crop  than 
3  inches  which  may  be  turned  upon  it  while  grow- 
ing. 

Clouds  that  too  frequently  appear  to  obscure  the 
sun  are  conditions  that  will  retard  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  more  than  the  absence  of  irrigation  ditches. 

Instances.  —  During  the  summer  just  past  I 
spent  several  months  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  in 
portions  of  these  States,  much  less  favored  as  re- 
gards rainfall  and  soil  conditions  than  is  any  part  of 
eastern  Oregon  or  Washington,  alfalfa  grows  when 
wheat  will  not,  without  irrigation. 

In  the  Gunnison  valley  of  Utah  the  acreage  of 
alfalfa  that  is  under  irrigation  is  but  little  more  than 
half  of  that  which  is  above  the  ditches  and  unirrigated, 
and  from  these  irrigated  fields  they  never  make  but 
one  light  cutting  more  than  they  can  make  from  the 
unirrigated  fields.  The  total  acreage  of  alfalfa  in 
this  valley  is  so  great  that  it  furnishes  over  half  the 
seed  that  is  sold  from  the  great  seed  stores  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

In  the  great  Cache  valley  extending  from  the  Swan 
Lake  valley,  in  Utah,  northwai'd  beyond  Preston, 
Idaho,  are  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa  above  the 
ditches  and  extending  far  up  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
that  wall  in  this  beautiful  and  fertile  section  of  these 
States.  In  Bear  River  valley,  Utah,  from  where  the 
Bear  river  canal  cuts  through  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
tending south  as  far  as  Brigham  City,  is  almost  one 
continuous  field  of  alfalfa,  and  practically  all  of  it  on 
the  bench  20  or  30  feet  higher  than  the  canal.  Two  or 
three  crops  a  year,  averaging  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  per  acre,  is  the  record  of  productions  of  this 
arid  area  season  after  season,  for  twenty  years  and 
more. 

At  Logan,  Utah,  is  one  of  the  finest  stands  of 
alfalfa  I  ever  saw,  on  an  unirrigated  field.  In  this 
same  town  there  is  one  man  who  has  over  1000 
acres  of  this  hay  land  that  lies  well  up  on  the  hill- 
sides far  above  any  possibility  of  irrigation. 

At  Franklin,  Idaho,  is  another  farmer  with  500 
acres  of  unirrigated  alfalfa  that  yields  him  annually 
1500  to  2000  tons  of  hay,  and  pasturage  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  throughout  the  fall. 

Quality. — A  very  important  thing  about  this  dry 
land  alfalfa  is  the  claim  made  for  it  by  feeders  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  that  it  is  much  better  for  stock  than 
the  irrigated  hay.  I  have  had  men  who  buy  this  tell 
me  that  two  tons  of  it  was  equal  to  three  of  the  ir- 
rigated, and  in  the  feed  lots  where  I  have  seen  it 
used  there  is  noticably  less  waste. 

I  have  been  told  by  seed  dealers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
that  the  demand  for  seed  from  dry  land  alfalfa  is  al- 
ready far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  that  they  pay 
more  for  such  seed  than  they  do  for  the  ordinary  ir- 
rigated crop.  This  year  farmers  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
received  10  cents  a  pound  for  their  seed,  uncleaned, 
and  I  am  told  that  in  individual  cases,  uotably  about 
Logan,  Utah,  as  high  as  700  pounds  to  the  acre  was 
threshed.  Now  this  seems  to  me  a  very  important 
little  item  for  farmers  in  such  a  finely  favored  region 
as  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  the  parts  of 
Utah  where  the  most  of  this  seed  is  raised  there  is 
a  much  shorter  season  than  we  have  here,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  seed  crop  is  ruined  by 
the  earlier  freezes.  This  is  just  what  happened  this 
year  all  over  Utah  and  Idaho  where  alfalfa  is  grown, 
and  it  is  something  that  would  hardly  ever  happen 
with  us  here. 

Cultivation. — There  is  one  important  thing  about 
raising  alfalfa  without  irrigation  and  that  is  cultiva- 
tion. The  greatest  yields  have  been  from  fields  that 
have  been  thoroughly  harrowed  after  each  cutting. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  selec- 
tions from  the  report  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station: 

Our  first  experience  in  disking  alfalfa  was  in  1898. 
A  field  had  been  seeded  to  alfalfa  in  the  dry  year  of 
1894  and  a  poor  stand  secured.  In  1897  this  alfalfa 
was  heavily  pastured  by  hogs,  the  hogs  were  taken 
off  early  in  the  fall  and  a  heavy  growth  of  crab  grass 
came  up.  The  crab  grass  was  so  thick  and  the  stand 
of  alfalfa  so  thin  that  it  was  not  worth  keeping. 

Late  in  March,  1898,  this  field  was  harrowed  with 
a  disk  harrow,  the  disks  sharp  and  set  at  as  great  an 
angle  as  possible.  It  was  immediately  cross-disked 
with  the  disks  set  the  same  way.  The  ground  was 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  the  alfalfa  apparently  de- 
stroyed. It  soon  started,  branched  out  thickly,  and 
we  made  three  good  cuttings  from  that  field  that 
summer. 

In  1900  we  went  a  step  further  in  disking  alfalfa. 
The  season  was  very  dry  at  Manhattan,  the  rainfall 


in  June  being  1.19  inches,  in  July  4.51  inches,  and  in 
August  2.84  inches.  Two  fields  of  alfalfa,  two  years 
old,  were  disked. 

One  field  was  disked  March  28,  the  first  cutting 
for  hay  made  May  31;  disked  June  6,  the  second  cut- 
ting for  hay  made  June  25;  disked  June  27,  the  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  made  August  13,  and  the  alfalfa 
disked  for  the  fourth  time  August  20.  The  last  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  was  made  September  13.  This  shows 
four  diskings  and  four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  on  upland  in 
a  dry  year. 

Another  field  of  alfalfa  was  disked  and  cross-disked 
March  27.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  made  June  4 
and  the  second  disking  June  6.  Through  July  and 
the  early  part  of  August  the  alfalfa  was  cut  from  day 
to  day,  and  fed  green  to  dairy  cows,  to  help  out 
dried-up  pastures.  August  20  the  field  was  disked, 
and  October  3  the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  made. 

The  alfalfa  in  both  fields  made  fine  late  fall  growth 
and  went  into  the  winter  in  good  condition. 

The  stand  of  alfalfa  on  both  fields  disked  in  1900 
was  good.  A  harrow  with  sharp  16-inch  disks  was 
used,  the  disks  being  set  at  a  slight  angle,  just  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  soil  over,  and  the  harrow  was 
weighted  to  make  the  disks  split  the  alfalfa  crowns 
to  a  depth  of  2  inches.  The  disking  split  the  alfalfa 
roots  and  this  made  them  throw  out  many  new 
shoots.  The  disking  made  an  earth  mulch  over  the 
field  and  prevented  the  evaporation  of  water,  so 
rapid  in  a  dry  time  from  an  alfalfa  field  just  after 
being  cut.  The  disks  were  set  so  that  they  barely 
turned  the  soil  over,  and,  running  at  a  depth  of  2 
inches,  they  turned  the  roots  of  crab  grass  and 
weeds  up  to  the  sun,  which  killed  them.  These  disked 
fields  were  clean  and  free  from  crab  grass  in  the 
fall. 

We  have  not  disked  one-year-old  alfalfa.  From 
these  experiments  we  feel  safe  in  recommending 
disking  all  alfalfa  of  two  years'  standing  or  more. 
Make  the  first  disking  early  in  the  spring  and  then 
disk  immediately  after  each  cutting.  Tf  the  stand  of 
alfalfa  is  fair  to  good,  set  the  disks  as  we  did  in  the 
experiments  made  in  1900.  If  the  stand  is  poor,  and 
the  growth  of  crab  grass  thick,  set  the  disks  to  cut 
deeply.  Disking  is  of  as  much  value  to  alfalfa  as  cul- 
tivation is  to  corn. 

Cutting. — Another  point  which  I  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  of  this  plant  on  dry  land 
was  that  it  ought  to  be  cut  very  early,  just  as  early, 
in  fact,  as  it  was  high  and  thick  enough  to  make 
hay  crop.  The  succeeding  crops  grow  much  better 
and  farmers  who  have  followed  this  practice  tell  me 
that  they  can  in  this  way  get  three  crops  a  year  and 
sometimes  four. 

Now  before  I  conclude,  I  have  two  little  theories  of 
my  own  about  alfalfa,  which  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  some  practical  farmer  try. 

Increasing  Fertility. — I  have  frequently  seen 
alfalfa  fields,  with  the  v>  heat  extending  a  little  way  into 
the  alfalfa  ground,  and  I  have  seen  scattered  through 
fields  of  alfalfa  small  patches  of  wheat  growing,  and 
whereever  the  alfalfa  and  wheat  are  thus  growing 
together  the  wheat  has  always  looked  extremely 
thrifty  and  the  alfalfa  has  had  a  more  erect  growth  and 
has  been  higher  than  that  without  the  wheat.  It  has 
therefore  occurred  to  me  that  when  a  field  has  become 
well  established  in  alfalfa,  and  the  roots  have  gone  so 
deeply  into  the  soil  as  to  make  the  plant  a  deep 
feeder,  a  crop  of  some  cereal  like  barley  or  wheat 
could  also  be  grown  on  this  same  field  and  thus 
greatly  increase  the  hay  tonnage  from  the  field  and 
greatly  raise  the  feeding  value  of  the  hay.  It  is  well 
known  that  alfalfa  places  in  the  soil  valuable 
nitrogen  that  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  food  of  the 
wheat  plant,  and  in  irrigated  fields,  especially  where 
there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  moisture  being 
sufficient  for  both  plants,  I  believe  the  idea  would  be 
well  worth  a  trial  by  anyone  who  was  raising  alfalfa 
for  his  own  use  and  not  for  sale.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  sow  alfalfa  seed  and  wheat  or  barley  together. 
Alfalfa  should  be  sown  alone  without  a  "  nurse  crop," 
but  after  a  good  stand  had  been  secured  and  the 
alfalfa  well  established,  then  harrow  thoroughly  and 
sow  with  a  drill  the  usual  amount  of  the  cereal 
selected.  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  enough  of  these 
small  accidental  patches  of  this  combined  crop  to  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  a  co-operative  combination.  On 
considering  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  bear  in 
mind  that  one  plant  is  a  deep  feeder  and  a  manufac- 
turer of  considerable  of  the  food  used  by  the  other 
plant,  which  is  a  shallow  feeder  and  really  takes  but 
little  from  the  alfalfa  except  water  which  on  an  ir- 
rigated field  would  not  matter. 

Grain  and  Alfalfa. — When  the  custom  becomes 
general  of  cultivating  the  alfalfa  the  same  as  corn  or 
potatoes,  and  of  saving  the  80%  of  the  food  value  of 
this  crop  which  passes  away  in  the  offal  of  animals, 
hauling  the  manure  back  onto  the  fields,  I  have  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  both 
crops  to  raise  wheat  or  barley  hay  and  alfalfa  both 
on  the  same  ground,  and  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  practical  result  of  this:  At  one  time  a  ship- 
ment of  cattle  came  to  the  abattoir,  part  fed  by  one 
man  on  straight  alfalfa,  part  fed  by  another  man 
from  a  field  of  alfalfa  in  which  considerable  wintei 
barley  was  growing.  Grain  from  this  accidental 
barley  could  be  detected  in  the  paunch  contents. 
Now  these  last  steers  dressed  58}%;  the  others 
dressed  53%  and  54%. 
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Ash  and  Grit  for  Growing  Chicks. 


By  P.  H.  Hall— A  review  of  Bulletin  No.  242  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

The  growing  chick  on  the  ordinary  farm  or  the  vil- 
lage lot  is  left  quite  largely  to  its  own  efforts  in 
obtaining  food,  and  wisely  so.  Aided  by  a  few  days' 
instruction  from  its  busy,  scratching  mother,  and 
guided  by  nature's  voice  as  expressed  in  the  demands 
of  its  rapidly  growing  body,  the  young  bird  selects  a 
varied  and  abundant  diet  and  becomes  a  vigorous 
fowl. 

We  easily  see  that  grains  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  diet,  but  we  too  often  fail  to  realize  that  grains 
cannot  supply  all  the  bird's  needs,  and  pass  over 
unnoticed  many  important  elements  of  poultry  diet. 

Great  have  been  the  demands  made  by  the  devel- 
oping bodies,  diverse  the  materials  the  chicks  have 
gathered  to  meet  these  demands,  and  astonishing  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  ingredients  which  must  pass 
through  the  digestive  and  circulatory  systems  of  the 
active  bird  organism  to  insure  perfect  development. 
We  fall  short  in  kinds  of  food,  if  not  in  amounts,  when 
we  confine  the  birds  to  contracted  houses  and  feed 
them  mainly  on  grains. 

Rapid  Bone  Making. — Think  what  the  chick  or 
duckling  does  during  the  first  three  months  of  its 
growth.  Man  in  fifteen,  eighteen  or  more  years 
may  multiply  his  birth  weight  by  twenty;  the 
calf  weighing  from  50  to  75  pounds  may  in 
three  years  become  the  cow,  bull  or  steer  of 
from  900  to  1200  pounds;  but  the  chick  in  ten  weeks 
often  shows  a  gain  of  1500%,  and  ducklings  may  add 
from  50%  to  100%  of  their  weight  weekly.  And  this 
growth  is  not  of  flesh,  fat  or  soft  tissues  merely,  for 
the  extensive,  strong,  bony  framework  must  be 
formed  with  equal  rapidity.  With  the  largest  breeds, 
like  the  Cochins  or  Brahmas,  the  body  of  the  unfat- 
tened  young  fowl  is  largely  bones,  with  just  enough 
flesh  to  hold  these  together  and  to  keep  them  mov- 
ing in  the  growing  fowl's  incessant  search  for  food. 
Something  like  10%  of  the  body  of  an  average  fowl 
would  be  made  up  of  inorganic  (mineral)  bone  ele- 
ments or  "ash,"  and  the  percentage  must  be  much 
greater  in  these  lean,  immature  birds. 

Grains  Deficient  in  Ash. — Can  not  the  bird  secure 
from  grains  the  ash  elements  needed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  bone  material  ?  If  10%  of  the  daily  in- 
crease in  weight  is  made  up  of  ash,  then  the  fowl 
must  either  consume  foods  which  contain  somewhere 
near  this  percentage,  must  store  up  a  very  large 
proportion  of  what  enters  the  body,  or  must  con- 
sume excessive  quantities  of  food  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary mineral  elements. 

The  ordinary  grains  will  not  supply  this  ash  in  any 
such  proportion.  Corn  contains  only  lj%  of  ash, 
wheat  less  than  'J.%,  wheat  screenings  or  oats  3%, 
middlings  3J%,  and  bran,  which  is  richest  in  this  ele- 
ment of  grains  or  grain  refuses  commonly  used,  car- 
ries less  than  6%.  In  digestion  experiments  with 
other  animals,  ash  is  usually  less  completely  digested 
than  the  other  nutrients,  so  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume  that  fowls  store  up  so  much  more  of  the  ash 
than  of  the  food  as  a  whole,  although  a  portion  of  the 
other  constituents  is  used  in  supplying  the  energy 
expended  and  does  not  add  directly  to  the  bird's 
weight. 

Thus  we  must  force  the  fowl  to  eat  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  in  order  to  get  the  amount  of  ash  needed, 
or  we  must  provide  some  richer  source  of  mineral 
elements  than  grains.  If  the  bone  making  material 
is  not  abundant,  one  of  two  things  will  happen:  the 
bones  will  be  large,  soft  and  weak,  resulting  in  lame- 
ness or  deformity,  or  the  development  of  the  bird  will 
be  governed  by  the  mineral  elements  and  will  thus  be 
retarded,  making  growth  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
Such  a  check  in  growth  can  rarely  be  overcome,  just 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  the  full  flow  of 
milk  in  a  cow  that  has  been  starved  to  a  marked 
shrinkage  of  production. 

Sources  of  Ash. — It  has  been  shown  by  previous 
tests  that  ducklings  must  have  animal  food  to  quite 
an  extent  to  do  their  best,  and  the  same  was  thought 
to  be  true  of  chicks  as  well,  when  the  first  series  of 
tests  was  concluded.  In  subsequent  tests  it  was 
shown  that  most  of  the  advantage  of  the  animal  food, 
in  the  case  of  the  chicks,  was  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  ash  elements  the  meat  meal  contained,  for  when 
bone  ash  was  added  to  purely  grain  rations,  made 
palatable  by  great  variety  and  regular  changes,  the 
chicks  did  as  well  as  upon  rations  with  animal  food. 
The  ash  element  was  the  essential  factor  in  the  case 
of  the  chicks.  Ducklings,  however,  need  the  animal 
protein,  for  they  never  do  so  well  when  that  is  lack- 
ing, even  if  the  ash  elements  are  liberally  provided. 

The  mature  hen  requires  large  quantities  of  lime 
for  egg  making,  but  can  obtain  it  from  oyster  shells 
and  similar  inorganic  material.  Is  the  same  thing 
true  of  growing  chicks  which  need  lime  to  build  bone? 
Phosphorus  also  is  required  in  bone  making  and  the 
grains  do  not  furnish  enough  of  it  for  rapid  growth. 
Can  this  be  obtained  from  minerals  direct,  as  well  as 
from  the  ground  bone,  bone  ash  or  meat  meal?  If 
minerals  are  eaten  by  the  chicks,  does  any  part  of 
them  become  soluble  and  serve  as  true  nutrients,  or 
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do  the  minute  particles  of  the  minerals  merely  act  as 
grit  in  the  crop  and  aid  mechanically  in  digesting 

the  food? 

Station  Tests. — These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  the  New  York  station  has  sought  to  solve,  in 
part,  by  a  series  of  tests  extending  over  several 
years  and  including  nineteen  lots  of  Leghorn  chicks. 
The  separate  lots  were  composed  of  from  twenty-four 
to  seventy-six  chicks,  contrasted  lots  being  always 
alike,  and  were  fed  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  begin- 
ning with  chicks  from  one  to  three  weeks  old. 

The  rations  for  some  lots  were  made  up  without 
animal  food  and  for  others  with  animal  food,  and  the 
materials  were  so  combined  that  under  rations 
of  each  general  class  certain  ones  should  be 
lower  than  usual  in  ash,  others  higher  than  usual, 
and  still  others  of  medium  ash  content.  Then  to  the 
rations  thus  made  up  there  were  added  varying  per- 
centages of  glass  sand,  of  fine  ground  Florida  rock 
phosphate,  of  ground  oyster  shell,  of  bone  ash,  of 
sand  and  Florida  rock,  of  sand  and  oyster  shell,  or  of 
bone  ash  and  oyster  shell. 

In  various  tests  from  ^  to  2s  as  much  sand  (grit) 
was  used  as  of  other  dry  matter  fed,  and  from  TV  to 

as  much  of  the  mineral  as  of  the  other  dry  matter. 
In  some  rations  in  which  these  two  classes  were  com- 
bined the  added  ash  elements  weighed  i  as  much  as 
the  other  dry  matter  of  the  rations  and  the  average 
amount  was  about  y^.  By  these  combinations  very 
careful  comparisons  could  be  made  of  the  effect  of  the 
several  substances  upon  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
chicks. 

Results. — Sand  alone,  both  in  a  ration  without 
animal  food  and  in  one  containing  animal  food  with 
bone,  contributed  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  food. 
The  increase  in  weight  was  not  much  greater,  but 
the  chicks  were  healthier,  more  vigorous,  and  appa- 
rently better  prepared,  than  those  without  sand  in 
their  food,  to  make  profitable  later  growth.  This 
was  true  even  in  cases  where  the  chicks  were  run- 
ning upon  sanded  floors  and  so  were  free  to  pick  up 
sand  as  they  required  it.  This  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  carefully  after  the  supply  of  grit,  but 
it  dees  not  imply  that  it  is  best  to  buy  poultry  foods 
in  which  sand  has  been  mixed.  Sand  or  grit  can  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  and  added  to  the  food  as 
required. 

The  ground  Florida  rock  phosphate  proved  of  more 
value  as  an  addition  to  rations  than  did  sand.  When 
used  without  sand  in  two  grain  rations  better  results 
followed,  in  both  efficient  use  of  food  and  rate  of 
growth,  than  when  sand  alone  was  added  to  similar 
rations.  When  used  with  sand  in  one  ration  contain- 
ing animal  food,  but  somewhat  low  in  ash,  and,  in  an- 
other ration,  without  animal  food,  the  chicks  grew 
more  rapidly  and  required  less  food  for  equal  growth 
than  when  sand  only  was  mixed  with  the  same  foods. 

Oyster  shell,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  an  unde- 
sirable component  of  rations  for  chicks.  Whether 
the  ration  contained  animal  food  or  was  composed  of 
grains  alone,  the  health  of  the  chicks  was  not  so 
good,  nor  was  the  food  used  so  efficient  when  oyster 
shells  were  included  as  when  sand  alone  was  added  to 
the  rations;  and  the  comparison  was  still  less  favor- 
able between  the  oyster  shells  and  the  ground  rock 
phosphate.  Oyster  shells  mixed  with  bone  ash  gave 
better  results  than  oyster  shells  alone.  In  one  case 
this  combination  was  more  efficient  than  sand,  and  in 
another  case  nearly  as  efficient,  but  there  was 
plainly  some  injurious  action  of  the  oyster  shells. 
Though  it  is  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that  the  powdered  shells  neutralize  too 
completely  and  continuously,  or  too  rapidly,  some  of 
the  digestive  juices  and  thus  interfere  with  the  diges- 
tion of  some  of  the  other  foods. 

Conclusions. — These  experiments  show  plainly  the 
advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  ash  for  growing  fowls 
and,  by  themselves,  indicate  that  even  the  tiny  chicks 
can  make  profitable  use  of  such  uncommon  elements 
of  poultry  diet  as  sand  and  rock  phosphate.  The 
tests  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  revolution- 
izing poultry  feeding,  or  considered  as  recommenda- 
tions for  the  use  of  all  such  materials  in  ordinary 
practice.  They  are,  rather,  of  scientific  interest  as 
establishing  the  necessity  for  certain  elements  in  the 
food  of  poultry.  Those  elements  can  be  obtained 
easier,  in  better  combination  and  in  more  palatable 
form  in  materials  already  recommended  by  our  most 
successful  feeders — fine  raw  or  cooked  bone.  Of 
these,  of  some  animal  meal,  of  green  vegetables,  of 
clover  or  alfalfa,  and  of  good,  clean  grit,  every 
grower  of  young  chicks  should  make  careful  and 
constant  use. 


Possibly  Tuberculosis. 


To  the  Editor: — A  large  Plymouth  Rock  cock  had 
been  ailing  for  about  six  weeks,  getting  weaker  and 
sicker  until  he  died.  On  opening  him  I  found  his 
vital  organs  badly  affected.  His  gizzard  and  liver 
were  swollen  and  badly  discolored  in  spots,  as  were 
also  his  bowels,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  one 
lump  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  many  other  diseased 
places,  with  points  white  like  pus  showing.  His 
lungs  appeared  of  an  unnaturally  dark  color,  but  I 
found  no  lumps  or  swelling  in  them.  One  side  of  his 
gizzard  was  greatly  swollen  and  sore,  in  color  rang- 
ing from  pink  to  almost  black,  as  was  his  liver,  but 
the  latter  showed  more  signs  of  fester.    To  my  mind 


it  occurred  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  some  in- 
ternal parasite.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  disease  and  remedies  for  it  ?— Reader,  Shasta 
county. 

From  the  description  which  you  give  of  the  post 
mortem  of  the  rooster  it  appears  possible  that  the 
fowl  was  affected  with  tuberculosis,  which  prevails 
here  and  there  among  California  poultry.  The  de- 
termination, of  course,  would  have  to  be  made  upon 
the  actual  specimen  and  not  upon  the  description,  so 
if  you  find  another  bird  going  that  way  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  put  him  in  a  box  and  send  him  to  Dr. 
A.  R.  Ward,  Veterinarian,  State  University,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.  Do  not  wait  until  death,  but  when  you  can 
see  that  he  is  getting  light  and  taking  the  course 
followed  by  the  one  which  died,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
discern.  An  examination  then  will  be  made  and  re- 
port sent  to  you. 
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Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


By  E.  J.  Wickson.  In  "For  California,"  of  the  California 
Promotion  Committee. 

Truck  farming  is  an  important  industry  in  Califor- 
nia and  has  attained  very  unique  and  profitable  de- 
velopment. A  large  export  product  is  sent  both  by 
rail  and  sea  to  distant  markets — the  total  annual 
exports  of  "  green  vegetables  "  aggregating  nearly 
10,000  carloads  when  growing  and  marketing  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  Of  this  amount  usually  about 
one-tenth  is  in  the  form  of  "canned  vegetables,"  the 
balance  freshly  gathered  from  the  fields.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  storage  of  fresh  vegetables  is  not 
necessary  in  California.  The  mild  California  winter 
does  not  freeze  hardy  vegetables,  consequently  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  until  the  shipping  season  arrives, 
as  in  the  case  of  celery,  cabbage,  parsnips,  salsify, 
etc.,  or  are  gathered,  sacked  and  placed  under  some 
cheap  shelter  from  the  rains,  as  in  the  case  of  pota- 
toes, beets,  carrots,  etc.  No  storage  pits  nor  cellars 
are  thought  of.  In  fact,  the  most  direct  and  cheap- 
est method  of  loading  cars  is  employed  in  many  in- 
stances, for  railway  spurs  are  carried  right  into  the 
center  of  the  celery,  cauliflower  and  cabbage  fields, 
the  crates  filled  and  the  cars  loaded  from  the  ground 
on  which  the  crops  were  grown.  This  not  only  re- 
duces the  cost  of  handling  and  eliminates  the  cost  of 
storage,  it  enables  the  grower  to  supply  the  winter 
and  spring  markets  on  the  Atlantic  side,  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  great  interior  plateau,  as  well  as 
the  North  Pacific  coast  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
soil. 

No  part  of  the  United  States,  except  an  adjacent 
district  of  Arizona  and  the  south  end  of  Florida,  en- 
joys a  winter  temperature  which  makes  such  a  traf- 
fic possible,  and  even  those  small  outside  areas  which 
have  similar  temperature  do  not  have  other  condi- 
tions of  growth  like  those  of  California.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  future  development  of  the  western  half  of 
the  continent  of  North  America  and  in  the  unfolding 
of  North  Pacific  countries  generally,  California  is  to 
be  the  source  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  many 
months  of  winter  which  prevail  in  those  northern 
latitudes.  For  this  traffic  California  enjoys  not  only 
suitable  growing  conditions,  but  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  nearness  and  of  transportation  by  water. 
No  matter  how  great,  then,  the  Eastern  movement 
of  winter-grown  vegetables  may  become,  the  north- 
ern and  northwestern  movement,  of  which  California 
will  have  a  monopoly,  will  induce  additional  produc- 
tion to  an  extent  which  can  not  now  be  foreseen,  al- 
though the  present  traffic  in  those  directions  is  con- 
siderable and  profitable. 

California  has  in  different  parts  of  the  State  large 
areas  of  land  excellently  adapted  to  the  various  ex- 
port vegetables  which  are  proving  profitable.  The 
soils  are  various,  and  yet  all  in  the  truck-farming 
class,  viz.:  deep  sandy  and  medium  loams  of  the 
plains,  warm,  easily  worked  and  rich;  alluvial  soils  of 
both  ancient  and  recent  origin,  holding  moisture  well 
and  full  of  plant  food  ;  peat  and  sediment  soils,  re- 
claimed in  vast  areas  by  dykes,  as  in  Holland, 
exceedingly  productive  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  great  crops  of  celery  and  asparagus  which  are 
made  on  such  lands.  All  such  soils  delight  the  truck- 
farmer,  each  according  to  the  demands  of  the  plants 
which  he  chooses  as  his  main  lines,  and  they,  in  con- 
nection with  the  favoring  climate,  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish greater  things  than  are  usually  possible 
elsewhere.  There  are  fine  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment and  effort  in  these  directions. 

But  the  growing  of  thousands  of  carloads  of 
celery  for  the  Atlantic  cities,  beans  for  Boston, 
cabbage  for  St.  Louis,  potatoes  for  Texas,  and 
all  these  and  other  things  for  distribution  from 
Denver  and  Chicago,  does  not  constitute  the 
only  opportunity  in  vegetable  growing   in  Cali- 


fornia. The  output  of  canned  asparagus,  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes  is  large  and  canners  are  always 
on  the  outlook  to  contract  for  their  supplies.  Beyond 
this,  however,  there  still  remains  market  gardening 
to  supply  California  cities  and  towns  and  the  popular 
resorts  of  tourists.  The  work  is  often  very  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable.  The  local  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables is  scant,  and  many  towns  and  villages  are 
largely  dependent  upon  rail  shipments  from  distant 
cities.  The  result  is  that  the  consumption  of  vege- 
tables is  less  than  it  should  be  and  less  than  it  would 
be  if  local  growers  would  bring  their  superior  prod- 
ucts prominently  to  the  attention  of  consumers. 
Formerly  it  was  held  that  as  Chinamen  and  Mediter- 
ranean people  were  growing  vegetables,  settlers  of 
other  nationalities  could  not  compete  with  them;  but 
it  has  since  been  demonstrated  that  Americans  and 
others  of  higher  intelligence  can  successfully  compete 
because  they  make  better  use  of  implements  and 
water,  and  also  understand  better  the  importance  of 
getting  the  best  seed  of  the  best  varieties.  By  at- 
tention to  these  matters,  better  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced and  buyers  soon  learn  to  discriminate  in  their 
favor.  Many  fruit  planters  have  supported  them- 
selves by  growing  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for 
sale  while  their  fruit  trees  were  growing,  and  some 
have  found  that  vegetables  paid  better  than  fruits, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  lemon  grower,  who  secured  more 
money  from  his  cabbages  than  from  his  lemons.  Of 
course,  vegetable  growing  is  not  likely  to  be  profit- 
able unless  one  understands  its  requirements  and  is 
willing  to  do  the  work  which  it  calls  for.  But  with 
good  land,  with  irrigation  water  to  be  used  when 
needed,  and  with  enterprise  in  growing  the  best  and 
letting  people  know  it,  a  good  living  can  be  made  in 
many  places  which  at  present  have  no  satisfactory 
supply  of  garden  products. 

The  principles  underlying  success  in  vegetable 
growing  are  universal,  but  the  methods  in  California 
are  quite  different  from  those  applied  elsewhere. 
Here  the  garden  runs  practically  all  the  year  in  the 
open  air.  All  during  the  winter,  except  in  the 
mountains,  successions  of  hardy  vegetables  are 
grown.  Green  peas,  small  onions,  young  beets,  car- 
rots, new  potatoes,  etc.,  can  be  ready  at  Ntw  Year's 
and  continue  for  nine  months,  if  desired.  Asparagus 
begins  in  February  and  runs  until  May  or  June. 
Globe  artichokes  cover  about  the  same  season. 
Tender  vegetables,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans, 
corn,  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons,  etc.,  are  safe  in 
the  open  air  from  April  till  October. 

Lettuce,  radishes  and  other  relishes  can  be  had  all 
the  year,  and  the  same  is  true  of  garnishing  plants. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  enumerate  all  the  vegetables 
— just  enough  are  named  to  give  the  reader  in  a 
wintry  country  a  clue  to  groups  which  he  can  fill  out 
for  himself  from  what  he  knows  of  other  plants  simi- 
lar in  character. 

With  prompt  work,  energy  and  a  small  irrigation 
supply,  the  grower  can  double  his  old  gardening  sea- 
son in  California.  As  a  hardy,  winter-growing  crop 
is  cleared  from  the  ground,  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
summer-growing  crop,  and,  as  that  matures,  the 
ground  is  cleared  again  to  start,  in  the  fall,  the  next 
winter  growing  crop — and  so  the  rotation  is  continu- 
ally kept  up  until  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  new  piece 
of  land  for  garden  purposes.  This  practice  can  be 
pursued  on  small  beds  for  the  house  garden  or  on 
larger  areas  in  market  gardening.  If  a  man  likes  to 
have  something  always  growing,  and  if  he  wishes  al- 
ways to  have  something  to  keep  him  profitably  busy 
in  the  open  air,  the  California  garden  and  truck  field 
will  please  him  to  the  utmost. 


Sun-Dried  Hops  Not  Favored. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  been  thinking  of  trying 
hops  in  the  Imperial  valley  and  wish  information  upon 
the  process  of  sun-drying,  also  prices  compared  with 
kiln-dried  hops. — Reader,  Brawley. 

REPLY  BY  DANIEL  FLINT. 

To  the  Editor: — As  to  sun-dried  hops  I  have  to 
say,  as  a  practical  hop  grower,  that  everything  is 
against  it  and  very  little  for  it.  In  the  first  place, 
sun-drying  on  a  commercial  scale  would  be  too  slow 
a  process.  Hops  should  be  gathered  within  four 
weeks  from  the  time  of  commencement  or  else  they 
will  turn  red,  dry  up  and  fall  off.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  desirable  quality  of  hops,  the  rich  straw 
color,  they  must  be  dried  in  the  shade  or  away  from 
the  sun,  or  else  they  will  soon  turn  red.  Hops  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  when  very  nearly  dry 
would  blow  away.  Hops  should  be  dried  by  circula- 
t'on,  not  by  concentration,  of  heat.  If  dried  by  the 
sun  they  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
putting  in  store  or  cooling  room,  as  there  would  be 
no  heat  to  finish  any  that  might  be  slack-dried.  In 
the  kiln,  if  there  should  be — and  there  frequently  are — 
some  slack-dried  hops,  the  heat  that  is  in  them  when 
liberated  in  the  cooling  room  is  sufficient  to  cure  any 
that  are  a  little  green.  A  kiln,  artificial  heat  and  a 
hop  press  are  indispensable  articles  in  growing  hops 
in  a  commercial  way.  Hops  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  kiln  are  drier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  brittle, 
and  soon  take  moisture  and  become  tough  and  vel- 
vety to  the  touch.  I  do  not  think  that  sun-dried  hops 
would  bring  as  good  a  price  as  kiln-dried. 

Sacramento.  D.  Flint. 
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Alameda. 

Moravian  Barley. — Livermore  Her- 
ald: Moravian  barley  is  grown  in  this 
valley.  Mr.  Homer  A.  Craig  has  distrib- 
uted thousands  of  pounds  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  hundreds  of  farmers  in  California 
and  Nevada,  and  he  predicts  that  the 
demand  for  seed  next  year  will  require  all 
the  barley  that  Mr.  Hageman,  as  well  as 
Maas  and  John  Luders,  can  raise. 

Butte. 

Fruit  Crops  Will  be  Liuht.— Sac- 
ramento Bee:  A  fruit  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  crops  and  conditions  in  the  sec- 
tion of  Chico  reports  that  the  prospects 
for  a  good  yield  this  season  are  not  en- 
couraging, and  that  the  yield  of  some  of 
the  leading  fruits  will  not  be  up  to  the 
average.  The  yield  of  some  varieties  of 
peaches  will  be  very  light,  the  cause  being 
either  on  account  of  the  frosts  or  heavy 
rains.  Other  varieties  indicate  an  aver- 
age crop.  The  almond  crop  seems  to  have 
suffered  considerably  from  the  recent  hail 
storm  and  also  from  frosts  and  rain.  All 
varieties  blossomed  unusually  full,  but 
continued  storms  were  very  detrimental. 

Light  Alfalfa  Crop. — Now  that  the 
high  waters  have  receded,  it  is  evident 
thatthealfalfacropisto.be  light  along 
the  Feather  river  in  Butte  county.  While 
some  of  the  fields  escaped  with  slight 
damage,  many  other  fields  will  have  to  be 
resown  before  a  crop  can  be  cut.  Nearly 
every  ranch  from  Central  House  to  Marys- 
ville,  along  the  Feather,  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  high  water.  On  some  of  the 
ranches  nearly  every  fence  was  washed 
away. 

Glenn. 

Frost  Preventive  a  Success. — Or- 
land  Register:  Considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  by  the  experiment  tried  by 
Mr.  P.  D.  Bane  in  the  effort  to  protect  his 
almond  crop  against  frost,  and  the  results 
obtained  prove  that  the  venture  is  suc- 
cessful. In  a  recent  test,  in  which  the 
thermometer  was  watched  so  as  to  notice 
the  effect  of  lighting  the  oil  pots  and  the 
increase  of  temperature,  the  following 
data  are  given:  Mr.  Bane  has  scattered 
through  his  35-acre  tract  some  1500  pots, 
750  of  which  were  lighted.  There  was  a 
rise  of  5°  in  just  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  first  match  was  applied  until  the  last 
was  lit,  which  proves  that  with  such  facil- 
ities at  hand  little  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  frost,  for  had  the  other  750 
pots  been  ignited  there  must  have  been  a 
still  greater  increase  of  temperature. 

Kings. 

Grain  Prospects.— Hanford  Journal: 
Samuel  Richardson,  R.  Mills  and  S.  Gold- 
berg went  down  to  the  lake  region  Thurs- 
day, where  the  three  of  them  have  three 
and  a  quarter  sections  seeded  to  wheat, 
and  where  Mr.  Richardson  has  KiOO  acres 
seeded  to  wheat  in  a  reclamation  district 
of  his  own.  Mr.  Richardson  stated  that 
he  never  saw  the  country  looking  better, 
and  that  the  grain  he  and  his  associates 
have  in  there  is  expected  to  go  at  least 
twenty  sacks  to  the  acre. 

An  Egg-Hatching  Record.  —  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Bloyd,  Jr.,  who  has  gone  into  the 
chicken  business  in  a  small  way  on  their 
ranch  just  west  of  town,  has  made  an 
enviable  record  in  the  business  thus  far. 
She  uses  a  Petaluma  incubator  and  took 
off  a  hatch  of  165  healthy  chickens  from 
169  eggs  that  were  set.  The  season  hatch 
has  been  895  chickens  from  949  eggs  set. 

Experimenting  With  Rice. — Han- 
ford Sentinel :  The  Quinby  Bros,  of  An- 
giola  have  been  experimenting  in  a  small 
way  with  the  growing  of  rice.  They  have 
artesian  water  and  the  crop  has  grown 
immensely. 

Los  Angeles. 

Returns  From  Celery.  —  Pomona 
Progress  :  Over  $75,000  was  paid  to  the 
Westminster  celery  growers  for  last 
month's  shipments.  About  1500  carloads 
have  been  moved  so  far,  and  the  remain- 
ing output  will  foot  up  about  200  more 
cars.  Nearly  200  acres  of  celery,  which  is 
not  in  good  condition,  it  is  said,  will  not 
be  harvested.  Growers  say  that  the  sea- 
son has  been  satisfactory. 

Monterey. 

Improving  the  Herds. — Watsonville 
Register:  Veterinarian  P.  H.  Browning  of 
San  Jose,  who  visited  with  Veterinarian 
C.  A.  Dawdy  over  Sunday,  was  returning 
from  a  professional  trip  to  Monterey 
county,  where  he  spayed  550  heifers  and 
cows  of  the  herd  of  Henry  Lynch.  This 
operation  is  now  becoming  quite  common 
and  popular  among  the  large  cattle  rais- 
ers, as  it  enables  them  to  fatten  and  dis- 
pose of  that  class  of  stock  as  well  as  the 
steers.  Another  improvement  brought 
about  by  this  method  is  the  fact  that 
owners  are  in  that  manner  enabled  to 
select  their  breeding  cows  and  thereby 
improve  their  grade  of  stock.  I 


Orange. 

Orange  Growers  Aroused.— Santa 
Ana  Bulletin:  In  pursuance  to  a  call, 
nearly  100  of  the  prominent  orange  grow- 
ers of  the  county  met  in  Santa  Ana  last 
Saturday,  and  the  following  resolution 
introduced  by  J.  A.  Booty  was  adopted: 
"Whereas,  The  orange  industry  is  now 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  demands  the 
prompt  and  united  action  of  all  orange 
growers  of  southern  California,  it  is 
hereby  moved  that  the  counties  herein- 
after named  be  urgently  requested  to 
unite  with  us  and  select,  say,  five  dele- 
gates from  each  county  to  meet  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  advise  and  delib- 
erate as  to  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  orange  industry  from  going  at  once 
to  ruin."  The  counties  to  be  included 
are  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  Los 
Angeles,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Orange. 

Sacramento. 

A  Prune  Black  Bear. — Union:  For 
the  Sacramento  county  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  had  constructed  as  a  novel 
show  oxhibition  a  prune  bear.  It  is  on 
view  at  the  marble  works  of  O'Harder  & 
Son,  2515  Tenth  street,  but  will  be  packed 
for  forwarding  on  Monday  next.  It  is 
certainly  a  novelty  and  promises  to 
eclipse  the  prune  horse  shown  at  the  Chi- 
cago Columbian  Exposition.  The  figure 
of  the  bear  stands  12  feet  in  height,  it  is 
6  feet  through  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
construction  and  weighs  3000  pounds. 
The  carving  of  the  head  and  neck  is  well 
done.  The  mimic  animal  rears  upon  its 
haunches  from  a  base  of  clustered  quartz 
in  which  free  gold  is  liberally  revealed 
and  holds  itself  by  the  fore  paws  upon 
the  limb  of  a  heavy  tree,  through  the 
branches  of  which  the  figure  rises.  At 
the  base  of  the  clustered  gold  quartz  lie 
the  pick,  pan  and  shovel  of  a  prospector, 
as  if  hastily  cast  down  on  the  bear's  ap- 
proach. The  frame  is  of  very  heavy  tim- 
bers covered  with  a  network,  into  which 
cured  prunes  are  so  woven  as  to  conceal 
the  substructural  material  completely. 
The  animal  represents  the  ferocious  black 
bear  of  California,  with  the  dark  brown 
belly  stripe  and  the  shading  of  brown  be- 
neath the  lower  jaw.  The  mouth  is  open 
and  the  red  tongue  barely  threatens  to 
loll,  as  if  bruin  has  just  closed  a  hot  race 
after  the  fleeing  miners.  The  eyes  are  so 
made  that  when  an  electric  light  is  intro- 
duced into  the  head,  as  is  contemplated, 
they  will  glow  just  enough  to  give  a  seem- 
ing of  life.  The  teeth  and  claws  are  set 
in  with  amber  colored  prunes,  an  effect 
giving  much  to  the  semblance  of  the  real 
bear.  The  whole  figure  is  strong  and 
just  as  close  an  approach  to  what  a 
carved  black  bear  should  be  as  it  is  prob- 
able any  one  could  come  in  constructing 
such  a  design  out  of  cured  fruit.  There 
is  nothing  logy  about  this  bear.  The 
artists  have  given  the  idea  of  motion, 
vitality  and  force  to  the  figure  that  is 
really  surprising. 

San  Bernardino. 

Faith  in  Orange  Industry.— Sun: 
Maurice  E.  Ginn  is  clearing  off  another 
large  tract  of  land  and  will  set  it  to 
orange  trees.  This  will  furnish  food  for 
careful  thought  for  those  who  are  howl- 
ing that  there  is  no  longer  any  money  to 
be  made  from  the  fruit  industry.  Mr. 
Ginn  already  has  extensive  orange  groves 
and  certainly  knows  what  he  has  to  con- 
tend with.  This  last  year  he,  like  all  the 
other  growers  of  southern  California, 
failed  to  reach  his  expectations  in  the 
way  of  profit,  but  still  he  is  sensible 
enough  not  to  be  afraid  to  plant  more 
trees. 

Ordinance  Against  Fruit  Pests. — 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  enacted  an 
ordinance  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
importations  of  trees  and  plants  and  the 
destruction  of  fruit  pests.  The  new  ordi- 
nance virtually  prohibits  the  importation 
of  citrus  trees  from  any  district  infested 
with  the  white  fly,  red  spider  of  the 
orange,  red,  yellow  or  purple  scale.  Trees 
from  such  districts  are  to  be  thrice  disin- 
fected, at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  and  thereafter  to  re- 
main in  quarantine  at  least  one  year.  If 
at  any  time  they  arre  found  to  be  in  fact 
infested  "with  any  injurious  insects,  they 
are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Horticultural 
Commission.  The  importer  is  required 
to  notify  the  commission  or  local  in- 
spectors of  the  arrival  of  any  such  con- 
signments within  twenty-four  hours.  A 
new  feature  of  the  ordinance  is  the  pro- 
vision that  boxes,  ladders,  picking  sacks, 
props,  tools,  or  other  appliances,  which 
have  been  used  in  orchards  or  in  connec- 
tion with  fruit,  must  not  be  removed 
from  any  infected  district  or  place  to  any 
district  within  the  county  until  the  same 
have  been  fumigated  by  the  commission 
with  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  maximum 
penalty  of  $500  fine  and  six  months  im- 
prisonment is  provided  for  violation  of 
the  ordinance. 

Regret  Delayed  Plowing.— Red- 


lands  Facts:  A  great  many  ranchers  now 
have  cause  to  regret  their  delay  in  plow- 
ing their  orchards.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  the  recent  rains  were  sufficient  to 
keep  the  soil  in  condition  for  tilling  at 
almost  any  future  date,  hence  they  are 
now  greatly  chagrined  to  find  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  run  a  plow  through 
the  earth.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
connection  that  it  was  in  most  cases  the 
old  timer  who  got  caught,  and  not  the 
unwary  tenderfoot. 

San  Diego. 

Butter  Shipments.— Imperial  Press: 
It  was  just  five  months  ago  that  the  dairy 
interest  came  into  existence  here  with  the 
founding  of  the  Imperial  creamery.  Up 
to  that  time  almost  all  the  butter  used  in 
the  valley  was  imported.  In  those  five 
months  the  dairy  business  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  now  the  valley  is  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  almost  daily  ship- 
ments are  made  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  five  tons  of  butter  a  month  now 
being  sent  out  of  the  valley. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Potato  Starch  Factory. — Indepen- 
dent: Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the 
establishment  of  a  starch  factory  near 
the  town  of  Lompoc.  The  principal  pro- 
moter back  of  the  enterprise  is  Andrew 
Oliver,  who  has  a  factory  now  in  oper- 
ation in  Oregon.  The  starch  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  factory  will  be  made  from 
potatoes,  which  are  raised  in  great  quan- 
tities and  of  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  Lompoc  valley.  While  Mr. 
Oliver  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Lompoc 
valley  some  time  ago,  he  observed  that 
the  quality  of  potato  product  was  of  un- 
usual excellence  and  that  thousands  of 
tons  were  going  to  waste  because  of  in- 
feriority in  size  and  slight  defects,  which 
made  them  of  low  marketable  grades  as  a 
result.  These  low  grades  of  potatoes, 
which  are  highly  acceptable  for  starch 
making  purposes,  were  being  sold  for  10 
and  15  cents  a  sack  for  cattle  feed.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  starch  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  good  profit  from  potatoes  sell- 
ing at  $1.25  a  sack,  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a  flourishing  industry 
became  at  once  apparent  to  Mr.  Oliver. 

Santa  Clara. 

Profitable  Cherry  Orchard.— San 
Jose  Mercury:  Mr.  S.  di  Fiore  has  a  num- 
ber of  fine  cherry  orchards  in  the  county, 
comprising  in  all  between  200  and  300 
acres,  situated  in  different  localities,  wher- 
ever the  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  cherries.  One  orchard  is  located  on 
the  Stevens  creek  road  and  consists  of 
about  20  acres,  chiefly  black  cherries  and 
Royal  Anne.  The  yield  of  the  6  acres  of 
Royal  Anne  trees  has  been  phenomenal. 
Had  they  borne  on  an  average  of  only  400 
pounds  to  the  tree,  the  income  per  tree  at 
the  price  of  5  cents  per  pound — for  which 
they  were  actually  sold,  though  an  offer 
of  5|  cents  was  made  just  after  the  con- 
tract at  5  cents  had  been  closed — would 
have  been  $20,  which,  counting  seventy 
trees  to  the  acre,  as  the  general  planting 
runs,  would  give  $1400  per  acre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  average  yield 
per  tree  was  about  600  pounds.  This 
made  the  total  income  amount  to  $2100 
per  acre.  Mr.  di  Fiore  would  not  for  some 
time  tell  what  the  trees  had  borne,  for  he 
admitted  that  if  anyone  else  had  given 
him  such  a  report  he  would  have  charac- 
terized it  as  greatly  exaggerated,  but 
such  he  affirms  are  the  true  figures  for 
his  last  crop  but  one. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Codlin  Moth  Campaign. — Watson- 
ville Register:  The  Pajaro  Valley  Or- 
chardists'  Association  met  in  called  session 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  yesterday  at 
2:30  P.  M.,  with  President  C.  H.  Rogers  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Rogers  stated  that  the 
meeting  had  been  called  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  codlin  moth 
investigation,  that  had  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  season,  through  the  one 
just  approaching.  He  further  mentioned 
the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the  boards  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties  had 
not  seen  fit  to  appropriate  a  fund  for  car- 
rying the  investigation  through  the  ap- 
proaching season,  he  would  also  be  pleased 
to  get  the  opinion  of  those  present  regard- 
ing the  contribution  of  the  necessary 
funds  to  continue  the  work.  He  explained 
that  he  had  sent  out  numerous  circulars 
that  had  set  forth  the  conditions,  and  had 
received  about  one-third  of  the  return 
postals  that  had  accompanied  the  appeals. 
The  postal  card  was  a  printed  form  of 
pledge,  wherein  each  one  who  signed  them 
agreed  to  contribute  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$5  to  the  codlin  moth  fund.  Several 
names  were  added  to  the  list  already  se- 
cured, giving  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
work  would  be  continued. 

Sonoma. 

Coyotes  Feed  on  Spring  Lamb.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  H.  Mecham, 
the  well-known  pioneer  of  Stony  Point, 
on  whose  sheepfolds  the  coyotes  have 
done  disastrous  work  for  many  weeks, 


states  that  the  coyotes  are  just  as  bad  as 
ever,  and  that  they  kill  lambs  and  sheep 
regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week,  de- 
spite the  precautions  taken.  Mr.  Mecham 
says  that  the  coyotes  come  from  Marin 
county,  where  there  are  any  number  of 
them,  and  where  little  or  no  attempt  is 
made  to  kill  them.  There  are  very  few 
sheep  in  Marin  county,  Mr.  Mecham  says, 
all  the  county  being  given  up  to  dairying 
interests,  and,  consequently,  the  dairymen 
let  the  coyotes  have  their  own  way. 

Hop  Buyers  Lost  Suit.— In  the 
action  brought  by  Philip  Wolf  &  Co., 
San  Francisco  hop  merchants,  against 
King  &  Starrett,  the  well-known  hop 
growers  of  Monte  Rio,  in  western  Sonoma, 
to  recover  $1500  damages  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract  to  sell  hops,  Judge 
Burnett  rendered  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendants. This  was  an  action  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  breach  of  defendant's 
agreement  to  sell  20,000  pounds  of  hops. 
The  contention  of  defendants  was  that 
there  was  no  contract.  The  plaintiffs  re- 
lied upon  a  contract  effected  by  means  of 
letters.  After  passing  upon  the  condi- 
tions presented  by  the  case,  the  court 
concludes:  "  This  is  not  a  case  where  the 
parties  had  already  agreed  upon  the  terms 
of  a  certain  definite  contract,  and  those 
terms  have  afterwards  been  reduced  to 
writing  to  more  formally  express  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  one  of  them 
has  refused  to  sign  the  formal  agreement, 
but  it  presents  the  condition  of  a  failure 
to  agree  upon  '  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  sense.'  There  was,  therefore,  no 
contract,  and  hence  the  plaintiff  was  not 
in  a  legal  sense  damaged  at  all.  Defend- 
ants will  have  judgment." 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  Looking  Well. — The  success 
of  a  few  farmers  in  the  Montpellier  dis- 
trict last  season  with  oats  served  to 
stimulate  the  planting  of  that  grain  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  estimated  the 
acreage  this  season  is  ten  times  that  of 
last  year  and  comparatively  large  in  the 
aggregate.  Will  Frazine  raised  twenty- 
one  sacks  to  the  acre  last  season  and  got 
a  price  that  made  the  oats  more  profit- 
able than  wheat.  The  present  stand  is 
tip  top. 

Sutter. 

Expects  15c  for  Wool.— Yuba  City 
Farmer  :  In  conversation  with  a  promi- 
nent sheep  raiser  this  week,  it  was  stated 
that  the  wool  growers  of  Sutter  and 
Yuba  counties  would  hold  a  spring  wool 
sale  the  same  as  last  year,  probably  some 
time  in  May.  They  expect  to  realize  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15c  per  pound  for  the 
wool  this  year. 

Tulare. 

Shipping  Blood  Oranges.— Times, 
April  7  :  The  orange  shipments  from 
Lindsay  to  date  has  reached  215  cars,  and 
up  to  the  last  few  days  fifteen  cars  went 
out  daily.  The  fog  and  shortage  of 
boxes  cut  down  the  shipments  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  has  been  harvested.  The  average 
crop  will  be  far  better  than  was  antici- 
pated. Some  groves  are  yielding  far  bet- 
ter than  the  growers  expected.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  foothill  groves. 
The  A.  D.  Moore  and  Burr  Bros.'  ranches 
have  run  one-third  better  than  their 
highest  estimates.  Same  is  true  of  the 
Carson  grove.  The  harvest  has  been 
completed  on  the  Goldman,  Cairns,  Gray- 
bill  and  Porter  groves.  Many  others  will 
finish  gathering  the  crop  by  Saturday 
and  Monday. 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
matlara,  Spralni,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Cauatlc  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 . ,>0 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


A  Confession. 


I've  been  down  to  the  city,  an'  I've  seen 

the  'lectric  lights, 
The  twenty-story  buildin's  an'  the  other 

stunnin'  sights; 
T've  seen  the  trolley  cars  a-rushin'  madly 

down  the  street, 
An'  all  the  place  a-lookin'  like  a  fairyland 

complete. 

But  I'd  rather  see  the  big  trees  that's 

a-growin'  up  to  home, 
An'  watch  the  stars  a-twinklin'  in  the 

blue  an'  lofty  dome; 
An'  I'd  rather  hear  the  wind  that  goes 

a-singin'  past  the  door 
Than  the  traffic  of  the  city,  with  its 

bustle  an'  its  roar. 

I  reckon  I'm  peculiar,  an'  my  tastes  is 

kind  o'  low, 
But  what's  the  use  denyin'  things  that 

certainly  is  so  i 
I  went  up  to  a  concert,  an'  I  heard  the 

music  there, 
It  sounded  like  angelic  harps  a-floatin' 

through  the  air. 
Yet,  spite  of  all  its  glory,  an'  the  gladness 

an'  acclaim, 
If  I  stopped  to  think  a  minute,  I  was 

homesick  jes'  the  same: 
An'  I  couldn't  help  confessing  though  it 

seems  a  curious  thing, 
That   I'd   rather  hear  a  robin  sweetly 

pipin'  in  the  spring. 

— Washington  Star. 


Reliance. 

Not  to  the  swift,  the  race; 
Not  to  the  strong,  the  fight; 
Not  to  the  righteous,  perfect  grace; 
Not  to  the  wise,  the  light. 

But  often  faltering  feet 
Come  surest  to  the  goal; 
And  they  who  walk  in  darkness  meet 
The  sunrise  of  the  soul. 

A  thousand  timos  by  night 
The  Syrian  hosts  have  died; 
A  thousand  times  the  vanquished  right 
Hath  risen  glorified. 

The  truth  the  wise  men  sought 
Was  spoken  by  a  child; 
The  alabaster  box  was  brought 
In  trembling  hands  defiled. 

Not  from  my  torch  the  gleam, 
But  from  the  stars  above; 
Not  from  my  heart  life's  crystal  stream, 
But  from  the  depths  of  love. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


A  Piece  of  Pie. 


Old  Isaac  Weston  and  his  daughter 
Amanda  lived  on  a  small  farm  near  my 
home  when  I  was  a  boy.  One  day 
Amanda  came  over  to  our  house  and 
said: 

"Father  is  going  over  to  his  brother 
Hiram's  in  Benton  County,  for  a  little 
visit  of  three  or  four  days,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  one  of  the  boys  can  come 
over  to  our  house  and  stay  nights  with 
me.  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  to  stay  alone 
in  the  daytime,  but  I  always  get  nerv- 
ous and  skeery  if  I  am  alone  when 
night  comes." 

' '  One  of  the  boys  can  go  over  and 
stay  at  your  house  nights,"  replied 
mother.    "Shall  Dan  or  Evan  come?" 

"I  reckon  Dan  had  better  come," 
replied  Amanda.  "He  is  bigger  and 
stouter  than  Evan,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  he'd  be  more  of  a  pro- 
tection. I  don't  know  that  I'd  feel  so 
skeered  about  boin'  left  alone  at  night 
if  it  wa'n't  for  that  sawmill  outfit  over 
in  Trimpy's  woods  so  near  our  house. 
They  are  a  dreadful  rough  lookin'  gang 
o'  men.  Some  o'  them  have  been  up  to 
the  house  to  buy  milk  an'  eggs  an'  I 
never  saw  a  rougher  lookin'  set.  I 
keep  our  doors  locked  even  in  the  day- 
time. They  carry  on  dreadfully  at 
their  camp.  I  can  hear  thorn  screechin' 
an'  yellin'  all  hours  o'  the  night,  an' 
that's  what  makes  me  so  skeered  o' 
bein'  left  alone  nights  while  father  is 
away." 

Miss  Amanda  did  not  look  like  a  lady 
who  could  be  easily  " skeered."  She 
was  a  tall  muscular  and  masculine 
looking  woman  of  about  forty-five 
years.  Her  sunburned  face  had  high 
cheeks  bones  and  she  had  short  black 
hair.  I  remember  that  we  discussed 
the  object  of  Amanda's  visit  after  her 


departure,  and  father  said  laughingly 
that  his  sympathies  would  be  with  the 
invader  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter 
Miss  Amanda's  home  uninvited.  It  was 
known  that  Amanda  was  of  uncertain 
temper,  and  that  she  had  various 
times  shown  great  spirit  under  unusual 
provocation. 

It  was  I  who  had  been  chosen  to  act 
as  Miss  Amanda's  protector,  and  I 
remember  that  when  I  left  my  home  to 
go  to  her  house  my  brother  Evan  called 
out: 

"If  you  hear  any  noise  as  of  some 
one  breaking  into  the  house  you'd  bet- 
ter crawl  under  the  bed  and  call  Miss 
Amanda!" 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  reached 
the  Weston  farm,  and  Miss  Amanda 
said  when  she  met  me  at  the  door: 

"I  was  getting  real  nervous,  an'  I'm 
glad  you  have  come.  One  of  them 
rough  sawmill  men  was  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  get  a  dozen  eggs.  He 
kind  o'  snooped  around  as  if  he  knew 
that  I  was  alone,  but  I  never  let  on 
that  father  was  away.  He  asked  if 
the  '  old  man '  was  around.  Said  he 
wanted  to  see  him  about  workin'  for 
him  through  the  hayin'  season  because 
he  was  tired  of  the  saw-mill  work,  but 
I  never  told  him  that  father  was 
away." 

We  sat  on  the  little  front  porch  and 
talked  for  awhile  in  the  twilight,  and 
then  Miss  Amanda  said: 

"  I  reckon  we'd  better  go  inside  an' 
fasten  the  house  up  good  for  the  night. 
Ain't  scared  any,  are  you?" 

"I  guess  there  isn't  anything  to  be 
scared  of,"  I  said  evasively. 

"No,  I  reckon  not.  As  I  have  said 
before,  if  it  wa'n't  for  them  sawmill 
men  so  near  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
feel  scared  myself.  I'll  light  a  lamp 
an'  you  carry  it  for  me  while  I  go 
around  an'  lock  the  house  up  an'  see 
that  the  windows  are  all  secure." 

I  carried  a  tiny  hand  lamp  while  Miss 
Amanda  locked  and  bolted  doors, 
fastened  windows  and  looked  in  closets 
and  under  beds  for  possible  men.  We 
even  went  into  the  cellar  and  then 
explored  one  or  two  sheds  near  the 
house.  Then  we  returned  to  the  house 
and  went  into  a  small  pantry  at  the 
end  of  the  kitchen.  There  were  two  or 
three  tempting  looking  blueberry  pies 
on  a  shelf  in  the  pantry.  One  of  the 
pies  was  cut  and  a  part  of  it  had  been 
eaten. 

"I'd  offer  you  a  piece  o'  pie,  Dan, 
but  I  don't  think  that  it  would  set  well 
on  your  stummick  after  you'd  gone  to 
bed,"  said  Miss  Amanda. 

I  felt  like  saying  that  I  would  assume 
all  risks  in  regard  to  the  pie  "setting 
well,"  for  I  was  inordinately  fond  of 
pie,  and  of  all  pies  I  liked  the  blueberry 
variety  best.  I  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  quite  polite  for  me  to  ask  for  a  piece 
of  the  pie,  but  I  looked  longingly  to- 
ward it  as  we  left  the  pantry.  Next 
to  pie  I  think  that  my  boyish  appetite 
craved  doughnuts  more  than  anything 
else,  and  there  was  a  shining  tin  pan 
nearly  full  of  big  "  twister  "  doughnuts 
on  a  shelf  above  the  one  on  which  the 
pies  were  so  temptingly  displayed. 

I  was  about  to  go  upstairs  to  my 
bedroom  when  Miss  Amanda  went  into 
a  small  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
kitchen  and  came  out  with  a  long, 
clumsy  old  musket. 

"I  reckon  you  know  how  to  fire  off  a 
gun?"  she  said. 

"  I  never  fired  off  a  gun  like  that,"  I 
replied. 

"No,  I  s'pose  not,  but  this  gun  will 
go  off  all  right.  Father  killed  a  wood- 
chuck  with  it  the  other  day,  an'  it 
won't  kick  you  over  if  you  hold  it  just 
right.  I  think  you'd  better  take  it  up 
to  your  room  an'  if  you  hear  any  suspi- 
cious noises  in  the  night  you  might  fire 
the  gun  off  just  to  skeer  any  one  who 
might  happen  to  be  around.  Of  course, 
I  won't  want  you  to  really  kill  any  one. 
It'd  be  so  kind  o'  unpleasant  to  have 
anythink  o'  that  kind  happen  on  the 
place.  But  you  might  fire  the  gun  out 
o'  the  window  to  let  prowlers  know 
that  you  are  armed.  See?" 

I  told  her  that  I  saw,  but  I  did  not 
add  that  I  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  firing  off  a  gun  with  the  well-known 
"kicking"  propensities  of  Isaac  West- 
on's old  musket.  I  took  the  clumsy  old 
gun  up  to  my  room  and  stood  it  in  the 
corner.    Then  I  went  to  bed  with  my 


thoughts  intent  not  on  burglars,  but 
on — pie.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
never  in  my  life  been  so  hungry  for  pie. 
The  blueberries  on  our  farm  had  not 
yet  begun  to  ripen,  and  I  had  not 
tasted  blueberry  pie  that  season.  I 
fear  that  I  had  that  blueberry  pie  in 
mind  even  when  I  said  my  prayers,  and 
I  know  that  I  was  thinking  of  it  when 
I  got  into  my  bed. 

I  dropped  off  into  a  light  slumber 
only  to  dream  of  blueberry  pie.  I 
awoke  to  lie  with  wide  open  eyes 
thinking  of  the  pie  down  in  Miss 
Amanda's  pantry.  My  longing  for  it 
increased.  Then  the  tempter  came 
and  I  found  myself  saying: 

"  Miss  Amanda  would  not  care  in  the 
least  if  you  had  a  piece  of  the  pie. 
She  said  that  she  would  have  given  you 
a  piece,  but  she  feared  that  it  might 
not  be  good  for  you.  She  didn't  know 
that  you  had  eaten  many  a  piece  of  pic 
just  before  going  to  bed  and  slept  like 
a  baby  afterward.  If  she  knew  that 
you  were  really  so  hungry  for  a  piece  of 
her  pie  that  you  could  not  sleep  she 
would  say,  '  Why,  go  and  get  a  piece  of 
the  pie  and  welcome  to  it!'  What  is  a 
piece  of  pie  or  even  a  whole  pic  to  a  gen- 
erous woman  like  Miss  Amanda?  Why 
not  just  slip  down  stairs  and  help  your- 
self to  the  pie?" 

It  was  easy  for  the  tempter  to  make 
a  hungry,  pie-loving  boy  of  sixteen 
think  that  this  line  of  argument  was  all 
right.  I  was  sure  that  I  could  slip  out 
of  bed,  wrap  a  blanket  around  me  and 
find  my  way  to  the  pantry  without  a 
light.  The  clock  in  the  kitchen  below 
me  had  begun  to  strike  eleven  when  I 
softly  opened  the  door  of  my  room  on 
the  way  to  the  pantry  in  which  was 
the  pie  of  my  desire.  The  door  of  my 
room  creaked  slightly  on  its  hinges  as 
I  opened  it,  but  the  carpeted  floor  of 
the  hall  gave  forth  no  sound  as  I 
stepped  across  it  in  my  bare  feet. 
The  stairway  leading  into  the  kitchen 
creaked  in  a  way  I  did  not  like  as  I 
stole  down  it,  and  my  heart  pulsations 
were  quicker  than  usual  when  I  stum- 
bled over  a  chair  in  the  kitchen  on  my 
way  to  the  pantry. 

Groping  my  way  across  the  kitchen 
in  the  darkness  I  presently  found  my- 
self in  the  pantry.  I  passed  my  hand 
along  the  shelf  on  which  I  had  seen  the 
pies,  but  I  could  not  find  them.  I  was 
groping  in  the  darkness  for  other 
shelves  when  the  door  of  the  pantry 
closed  with  a  bang  and  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock.  Then  the  harsh  voice  of 
Miss  Amanda  cried  out: 

"  I've  got  you,  you  scamp!  An'  there 
you'll  stay  until  help  comes!  I'd  like  to 
sec  you  break  down  this  good  old  oaken 
door!  You're  safe  as  if  you  were  in  a 
dungeon — you  scoundrel. 

Then  I  heard  her  calling  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs: 

"Dan!  Dan  Benson!  Oh,  Dan,  come 
quick!  I've  got  a  scamp  of  a  man  in 
the  pantry,  an'  I  want  you  to  go  for 
your  father!  Dan,  why  don't  you  answer 
me?" 

Of  course  there  was  no  reply,  and  in 
a  moment  I  heard  Miss  Amanda  say 
irritably: 

"  I  wonder  if  that  boy  is  lying  there 
scared  to  death!  A  purty  protector  he 
is!  Oh,  Dan,  Dan!  Well  of  all  things! 
Come  down  here  and  bring  that  gun, 
Dan!" 

Then  I  heard  Miss  Amanda  climbing 
the  creaking  stairs,  but  I  could  not 
hear  what  she  said  when  she  burst  into 
my  room  and  found  it  empty.  When 
Miss  Amanda  again  descended  it  was 
by  the  front  stairway  and  I  heard  her 
front  door  close  as  if  she  left  the  house. 

A  family  named  Duncan  lived  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  house  of  Miss 
Amanda,  and  while  I  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  pantry  a  victim  of  remorse  and 
chagrin,  Miss  Weston  was  hurrying 
toward  the  home  of  the  Duncans.  There 
was  no  outlet  from  the  pantry  except- 
ing by  the  way  of  the  door,  and  Miss 
Amanda  was  right  when  she  said  that 
it  would  resist  all  efforts  to  break  it 
down. 

My  appetite  for  pie  had  suddenly 
vanished,  and  "twister"  doughnuts 
had  no  charm  for  me  as  I  stood  in  the 
pantry  in  the  darkness  wrapped  in  my 
blanket,  dreading  the  return  of  Miss 
Amanda  and  some  one  from  the  Duncan 
farm. 

In  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  in- 


credibly short  time  I  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  in  the  hall  of  the  house. 
Then  a  faint  line  of  light  shone  under 
the  pantry  door. 

"He's  in  there  still,''  I  heard  Miss 
Amanda  say.  "I  knew  that  he  couldn't 
get  away.  He'll  find  himself  in  a  still 
safer  place  before  long — the  scoun- 
drel!" 

Then  she  added: 

"To  think  of  that  Benson  boy  streak- 
ing for  home  when  he  heard  the  com- 
motion down  here!  I  went  up  to  his 
room  only  to  find  his  bed  empty.  He 
either  got  out  of  the  house  some  way 
an'  went  home,  or  he  has  hidden  some 
place  about  the  house!  I  have  heard 
that  he  didn't  have  much  grit,  an'  now 
I  know  it!" 

Then  she  wrapped  on  the  pantry 
door  and  said  severely: 

"You  might  just  as  well  give  up,  sir! 
Here  is  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  hired  man, 
an'  they  are  both  armed!  Mr.  Duncan 
thinks  that  like  enough  you  are  the 
thief  who  broke  into  his  house  two 
weeks  ago  an'  carried  off  a  lot  of  pie 
an'  cake!  You  won't  carry  none  off 
from  this  house  unless  you've  et  a  lot 
since  you've  been  there!  Now,  I'm  goin' 
to  open  the  door  an'  it'll  be  no  use  for 
you  to  show  fight,  for  we  are  three  to 
one,  an'  when  I  git  my  dander  up  as  I 
have  it  up  now,  I  count  for  three  or 
four!  So  here  goes!" 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  the 
door  was  flung  open.  Miss  Amanda 
held  a  lamp  aloft.  Its  rays  fell  on  me 
as  I  tried  to  shrink  into  a  corner  with 
a  part  of  the  blanket  held  over  my 
crimson  face.  I  heard  Miss  Amanda 
give  a  little  gasp  and  then  she  said 
sharply: 

"Well,  if  it  ain'tmy  brave  protector! 
Of  all  things!  What  on  earth  does  this 
mean,  Dan?" 

So  confused  that  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  saying,  I  stammered  in  reply: 

"Well,  I — I — was  just  going  to  get 
a — a — a — piece  of  pie!" 

"  A  piece  of  pie?  My  goodness,  boy, 
if  you  wanted  a  piece  of  pie,  why  didn't 
you  say  so?  If  I  ain't  beat!  All  this 
hubbub  for  a  piece  o'  pie !  When  I  heard 
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You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  youi 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
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R.  L.  DURHAM,  President.  801-926  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  578  Park. 


CARPETS 


BY    >i  ;\i  1  . 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET    HOME    SUPPLY  CO. 

Bit  Market  St.,  San  FranoUoo. 


April  16,  1904. 
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you  on  the  stairs  I  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  you  were  a  burglar!  An' 
you  didn't  get  the  pie  after  all,  for  I 
found  some  horrid  ants  in  the  pantry 
after  you'd  gone  to  bed  an'  put  the  pie 
in  my  tin  cake  box  in  the  cupboard! 
You  can  have  a  piece  now  if  you  are 
still  hungry  for  it." 

"No,  I  don't  want  any,"  I  replied. 

"I  shouldn't  think  that  you  would," 
replied  Miss  Amanda  dryly.  "I'm 
dreadful  sorry  to  have  got  you  up  in 
the  night  this  way,  Mr.  Duncan,  but 
how  was  I  to  know  that  it  was  only  my 
protector  on  the  rampage  for  pie?  I 
reckon  he'd  better  go  to  bed,  an'  I'll 
protect  myself  the  rest  o'  the  night." 

That  was  the  last  night  I  did  duty  as 
Miss  Amanda's  protector.  I  dressed 
myself  at  the  first  sign  of  approaching 
daylight  and  hurried  homeward  with- 
out waiting  to  make  any  adieux  to 
Miss  Amanda.  She  manifested  a  spirit 
of  real  kindliness  and  forgiveness  by 
sending  me  a  large  and  tempting  look- 
ing blueberry  pie  the  next  day,  but 
somehow  I  had  no  appetite  for  it. — 
The  American  Boy. 


What  Grandpa  Did. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Lemon  Candy. — Take  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  water  and  one-half 
cup  of  vinegar;  boil  quickly;  flavor 
with  lemon  before  taking  off  the  stove. 

Almond  Cheesecakes.  —  Blanch  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds  ;  beat 
them  with  a  little  orange-flower  water; 
add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the  rind  of 
a  large  lemon  grated,  half  a  pound  of 
melted  butter,  sugar  to  taste;  lay  a 
thin  puff  paste  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tins,  and  little  slips  across,  if  agree- 
able. Add  about  half  a  dozen  bitter 
almonds. 

Cupids. — Fill  glasses  two-thirds  full 
of  red  raspberry  juice;  the  syrup  from 
home  canned  goods  is  best.  Bury  the 
glasses  up  to  the  bowls  in  ice  and  salt 
and  when  frozen  remove  from  salt; 
wipe  clean;  place  a  spoonful  of  Phila- 
delphia ice  cream  on  top;  scatter 
hearts,  cut  from  candied  cherries,  over; 
thrust  little  metal  arrows  in  each  and 
serve  with  heart-shaped  cakes  iced  in 
pink. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Put  into  sauce- 
pan one  ounce  of  butter,  and  when  it  has 
melted  add  a  sprig  of  mint  and  half  a 
peck  of  green  peas,  shells  and  all,  well 
washed  and  bruised.  Season  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  about  half  that 
quantity  of  white  pepper.  When  these 
have  absorbed  the  butter,  add  a  quart 
of  cold  water,  and  boil  together  with 
three  young  (spring)  onions  till  quite 
soft.  Press  all  through  a  fine  sieve, 
return  to  the  pan  with  a  lump  of  sugar, 
and  stir  until  boiling,  then  serve  with 
fried  dice  of  bread. 

Broiled  Sweetbreads. — Cover  the 
sweetbreads  with  cold  water;  allow 
them  to  stand  half  an  hour,  drain, 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  simmer 
twenty  minutes,  then  plunge  them  into 
ice-cold  water  somewhat  salted.  Allow 
them  to  lie  in  this  ten  minutes,  wipe 
them  very  dry  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
split  in  half  lengthwise.  Broil  over  a 
clear,  hot  fire,  turning  whenever  they 
begin  to  drip.  Have  ready  upon  a  deep 
plate  melted  butter,  well  salted  and 
peppered,  mixed  with  catsup.  When 
the  sweetbreads  are  down  to  a  fine 
brown  lay  them  in  this  preparation, 
turning  them  over  several  times.  Serve 
on  toast,  a  piece  of  sweetbread  on  each 
Pour  on  the  hot  butter  and  send  to 
table. 

Beef  Pot  Pie,  Suet  Crust.  —  Use 
two  pounds  of  round  steak  and  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Put  it  on  to  stew  very 
slowly  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  cold  water; 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  and  a  minced  onion.  Boil,  peel 
and  quarter  six  potatoes.  Make  a 
crust  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a  third  of  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
enough  cold  water  to  make  a  dough. 
Line  a  deep  baking  dish  nearly  to  the 
bottom  with  a  crust,  then  put  in  layers 
of  meat  and  potatoes;  alternate  with 
small  squares  of  the  crust.  The  gravy 
should  fill  the  dish  to  the  brim.  Cover 
with  crust,  putting  a  paper  funnel  in  the 
center  as  a  vent  and  bake  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Eemove  the  funnel 
before  serving. 


"Grandpa,"  said  the  children,  "tell 
us  another  story  about  the  time  when 
you  were  a  young  man  and  traveled 
with  the  show." 

"Well,"  answered  Grandfather  Dut- 
ton,  "when  I  was  with  Nixon  & 
Kemp's  circus,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
one  of  my  great  acts  was  to  get  a  boy 
to  put  an  apple  on  top  of  his  head,  and 
then  I  would  stand  ten  paces  away  and 
shoot  a  rifle  ball  through  it." 

"  But  didn't  you  sometimes  miss  the 
apple  and  shoot  the  boy  ?  " 

"Not  often;  but  it  happened  once  in 
a  while,  of  course." 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  they 
asked,  breathlessly. 

"  Do  ?"  answered  Grandfather  Dut- 
ton,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Why, 
sometimes  I  had  to  wait  two  or  three 
minutes  before  I  could  find  another 
boy,  but  not  often.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  boys." 


He  Saw  Through  Their  Scheme. 

"Well,  by  gum!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Packenham. 

"  What  is  it,  Josiah  ?"  his  wife  asked. 
"  It  says  here  that  it  ain't  good  man- 
ners to  drink  your  coffee  out  of  a  saucer. 
I'll  bet  that's  a  new  dodge  got  up  by 
them  chaps  that  make  the  straws  you 
have  to  suck  through  when  you  git 
things  to  drink  at  the  drug  store. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Folding  Bed. 


Mr.  De  Flat — Have  you  anything  new 
in  folding  beds  ? 

Dealer — Only  this,  madam,  and  it 
really  is  quite  a  success.  On  arising  in 
the  morning  you  touch  a  spring  and  it 
turns  into  a  washstand  and  bathtub. 
After  your  bath  you  touch  another 
spring,  and  it  becomes  a  dressing  case, 
with  a  French  plate  mirror.  If  you 
breakfast  in  your  room,  a  slight  pres- 
sure will  transform  it  into  an  extension 
table.  After  breakfast  you  press  these 
three  buttons  at  once,  and  you  have  an 
upright  piano.  That's  all  it  will  do, 
except  that  when  you  die  it  can  be 
changed  into  a  rosewood  coffin. 


An  insult  to  your 
face — poor  soap; 
insiston  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for   2-cent  etamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct, 


The  Applg. 


EVERY  GAS  ENGINE  MADE 

by  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Chicago, 
WILL  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

THE  APPLE 
IGNITION  DYNAMO, 

Which  does  away  with  unreliable  batteries. 
No  trouble  starting  engine;  makes  a  hotter, 
steadier  spark  that  gives  same  more  power 
and  speed.  Attached  in  a  moment.  Neat 
in  design.  Dirt,  dust  and  oil  proof.  Write 
to-dav  for  The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

particulars.      102  Reibold  Bldg  .,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


%iai 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 

Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  of  Grain  when  It  Is 
ready.atlesscostthantostacklt.  Light  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  do  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able* guaranteed.  Bigillustrated  catalog  fr«o.  Send  for  It. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  H4,             Raolne  Junction.  Wis. 

YOU  WILL  NEVER  HAVE  THE  BLUES 

IIP   YOU  USE 

"Eastern  Star"  Hams 

 AND  

"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard. 

This  is  a  CHEERFUL  combination  of  U.  S.  Gov't  inspected  products  which  safeguards 
your  health  and  jives  you  quality  and  a  delicious  flavor  at  the  same  time. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dleas..„BOME  or  TWO  MEN^X"'"." 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33J^  %, 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage  Cutters,     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour, 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ^ 


"Modern  Silage-  Method*" 


Estahlinhtd  1&<j4, 
!0  cents,  coin  op  stamps. 


•9 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ajjts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO., 


manufacturer) 
 of  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  W/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe.  .. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Aspaaltum. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  Sebool 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEASS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 

SWANS'  poiVrioTiHeE&0w0eii  AUGER 

'For  Post  Holes, Wells,  Prospectinglor  Minerals,  etc. 
man  can  do  thrice  the 
rk  with  an  "lwan"  than 

rith  *..f  other.    TJ»d  \>J  U.  B.  Goi 


SUGAR 

>2  4  alb.. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  Quality 
Groceries  we  will  seud  to  any  one 
family  one  order  of  our  Special 
Combination   for   $8  86.   We  pay 

the  express  or  freight. 


rHiprhest     award,     World  e  l 

Fair,  1903.   4  to  lOinch  KM; 

12  inch,  16.00.     Sample  at 
I  special  price  to  Introduce.   Show  to  your  hardware 
I  dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 
'  1WAN  BBOS.,  BOX.  r. ,     STBEATOB,  ILL. 


M'ATENTSlj 

N£5r 330  MARKET  ST.  Sf.  X£S^ 


50  lbs.  fine,  white,  dry  Granulat- 
ed Sugar  $1.00 

18  lbs.  choice  Table  Rice,  New 

Louisiana   1,00 

10  lb.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   i.jj 

5  lb.  box  fine  English  Bkft  Un- 

colorec  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.50 

5  lbs.  Mocha  &    Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground   1.50 

S  lbs.  good  Baking  Powder,  East- 
ern "Cream"   1.50 

  $OJ 

Good  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
always  builds  business. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wast  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
awaylng,  160.  Established  IBM,  Send  for  Clroular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  13,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   92&@  94%  86ft@88 

Thursday   95*8®  94*  86*@88X 

Friday   94S@  95*  87fc®89* 

Saturday   95*®  94*  89*@87J£ 

Monday   93   <S>  94*  87*@88& 

Tuesday   94*®  92*  88Ji@86K 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5»v«.55«  5l\(a>tt\ 

Thursday   55?,®53  53>8(<i'51  * 

Friday  53*ffi54*  51l8<a:52>8 

Saturday   54  @53  517j@51 

Monday   52  ®53*  50Ji@MX 

Tuesday   53%@51*  5I*@49* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  II  34*®1  345S£         II  315Bftul  32»„ 

Fridav   1  36  @1  35*  1  337b@1  33 

Saturday   1  35*®  1  35  I  33\m  32  \ 

Monday   1  34?„(g>l  33  1  32is@l  33a8 

Tuesday    1  33  ®\  32%  1  32*®1  31% 

Wednesday   1  34  ®   1  32*@1  88* 

Wheat. 

The  same  inactive  condition  has  been 
experienced  in  the  local  wheat  market  as 
for  some  time  past,  with  no  prospect  of 
any  special  change  being  developed  until 
new  crop  puts  in  an  appearance.  Ship- 
pers are  doing  practically  nothing.  The 
engaged  list  shows  only  two  vessels,  and 
these  are  understood  to  have  cargoes 
about  completed.  All  present  efforts  at 
chartering  are  for  new  crop,  with  not 
much  doing  in  that  line,  asking  rates  for 
next  Fall  loading  being  above  the  views 
of  exporters.  Some  ships  are  being 
offered  at  23s  3d  and  23s  !)d,  usualy 
voyage  to  Europe,  September  and  Octo- 
ber clearing.  Under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  ships,  ocean  freight  rates  six 
months  hence  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
higher  than  the  figures  above  noted,  and 
there  is  possibility  of  a  lower  freight  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  a  very  good  supply  of  ton- 
nage in  sight,  enough  to  carry  all  prob- 
able surplus  should  the  crop  turn  out  as 
well  as  the  most  sanguine  hope  for.  The 
crop  is  not  yet  made,  however,  and  may 
be  short,  in  which  event  ships  may 
continue  in  excessive  supply,  as  they  have 
been  throughout  the  entire  season  now 
closing.  European  wheat  markets  are 
quoted  quiet,  with  offerings  fairly  liberal 
from  Australia,  Argentina  and  India. 

California  Milling  II  42*@1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*@1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  32*@1  40 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  tl.35*@1.32». 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11.31  ^©l.SSX. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

May,  1904,  wheat   sold  at  11.34(9  ;  December, 

1904,  ll.32*„®1.33*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-08.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8drai-s-d  7s0d@7sO*d 

Freight  rates   21*®— a  16®— s 

Local  market   tl  35®  1  40      tl  32*@1  37* 

Flour. 

Some  mills  have  shut  down  and  others 
are  preparing  to.  This  is  a  usual  occur- 
rence between  seasons,  giving  opportun- 
ity for  making  necessary  overhauling  and 
repairs.  Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy,  but 
are  likely  to  prove  ample  for  all  needs  of 
the  next  few  months. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  ®3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  ®5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70   ®4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  35 

Barley. 

The  main  support  of  the  market  at 
present  is  the  demand  for  shipment  to  the 
Far  East.  Since  last  review  the  British 
steamer  Missouri  cleared  for  Japan  with 
58,187  centals  barley,  valued  at  $04,400. 
The  steamer  Korea,  in  the  China  line, 
which  is  to  sail  the  Hith,  will  take  about 
1,500  tons  for  Japanese  account.  Local 
trade  is  not  of  heavy  volume,  but  is  suffi- 
cient in  connection  with  the  foreign  de- 
mand to  keep  values  tolerably  steady  for 
spot  offerings.  Speculative  trading  was 
confined  almost  wholly  to  December  op- 
tion, which  sold  mainly  within  range  of 
98Jc.(g$.101  J  for  No.  1  feed.  May  barley  is 
understood  to  be  shorted  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  present  prospects  are  not 
very  encouraging  for  the  short  interest. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  1:<&®1  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  11*@1  13% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17*@1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  ®l  37* 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  27* 

Oats. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  decid- 
edly firm  at  prevailing  values,  especially 
for  the  better  grades.  Trade  is  of  fair 
proportions,  considering  the  somewhat 


limited  offerings  and  the  generally  stiff 
views  of  holders. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1185  @1  37* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*®  1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*@1  30 

Milling   1  32*®1  87* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37*®  1  40 

Black  oats   1  22*®1  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  32* 

Corn. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  Supplies  are  of  small  com- 
pass, restricting  business  in  the  main  to 
light  jobbing  trade.  Small  Yellow  is 
in  such  limited  stock  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  42*@1  47* 

Large  Yellow   1  42*®1  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  50   ®1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30  ®1  40 

Kgvptian  Brown   1  27*Cait  32* 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  27*®1  35 

Rye. 

Market  is  quiet,  but  values  are  ruling 
steady,  in  the  absence  of  selling  pressure. 

Good  to  choice,  new  II  30   @1  35 

Buckwheat. 

Millers  are  carrying  light  stocks.  In  a 
wholesale  way  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Good  to  choice  II  90   @2  25 

Beans. 

Not  much  trading  at  present  in  beans 
of  any  description.  Stocks  of  most  kinds 
are  light  and  the  market  in  the  main 
shows  firmness.  Outside  of  Large 
Whites,  Limas,  Black-Eyes  and  Bayos, 
offerings  are  of  decidedly  limited  propor- 
tions. Stocks  of  Bayos  are  not  heavy, 
but  there  are  enough  of  these  to  admit  of 
some  wholesale  business.  Pinks  and  Reds 
are  not  only  in  light  supply,  but  are  in 
few  hands,  and  holders  are  decidedly  firm 
in  their  views. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  15 

Large  White   2  50   ®2  75 

Pinks   3  25  @3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30   @2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  00   @5  00 

Reds   3  50   ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   ®2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  no  domestic  and  not  many 
imported  in  the  hands  of  either  millers  or 
jobbers.    Market  is  firm  at  figures  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  ®  

Niles  Peas   2  85  ®  

Hops. 

The  market  remains  quiet.  There  are 
no  very  heavy  offerings,  but  enough  to 
cause  the  market  to  present  a  rather 
weak  tone,  in  the  absence  of  any  note- 
worthy inquiry.  As  to  coming  crop,  it  is 
too  early  to  form  any  very  definite  idea. 
Latest  advices  from  the  East  report 
weather  unfavorable  for  doing  any  work 
in  the  yards,  and  up  to  the  beginning;  of 
the  current  month  the  same  conditions 
have  been  experienced  in  the  interior  of 
this  State.  That  the  acreage  in  Califor- 
nia will  show  material  increase  is  not 
probable. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  24  ®27 

Wool. 

Dealers  aro  doing  considerable  buying 
in  the  interior  and  are  doing  little  else 
than  sorting,  scouring  and  shipping  at 
this  center.  Market  for  good  to  choice 
wools  shows  a  healthy  tone,  and  there  is 
little  probability  of  offerings  of  this  sort 
being  neglected  at  any  time  the  current 
season.  The  steamer  Newport,  sailing  on 
Saturday  last,  carried  105,333  pounds 
wool  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  12  months   9  @12 

Southern,  7  months   8  ®11 

Oregon  fine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  ® — 

Nevada  18  @15 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  @10 

Middle  Counties  11  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  not  showing  any 
special  firmness,  still  the  quotable  values 
remain  close  to  the  previously  quoted 
range.  Stocks  are  largely  in  second 
hands  and  holders  are  slow  to  make  rad- 
ical concessions  to  buyers,  as  they  cannot 
very  well  do  so  without  incurring  loss. 
The  weakest  feature  of  the  market  is 
that  considerable  hay  is  arriving  from 
points  not  ordinarily  contributing  to  this 
center,  and  this  is  liable  to  create  a  sur- 
plus, unless  the  shipping  demand  of  the 
next  few  months  proves  more  than  ordi 
narily  good.  Straw  is  not  in  large  sup- 
ply- 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  115  00  @  17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   13  50   @  15  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   12  00  ®  15  50 

Wild  Oat   11  60  ®  13  50 

Barley   11  50  @  14  00 

Alfalfa   12  00   @  13  50 

Compressed   16  00  ®  17  00 

Straw,  V  bale   60  ®  70 

MIllstufTs. 

Demand  is  not  very  active  for  Bran, 
but  stocks  are  light  and  values  rule  toler- 
ably steady.    Middlings  and  Shorts  are 


being  offered  very  sparingly.  Quotable 
values  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
have  shown  no  special  changes  since  date 
of  last  review. 

Bran,  •  ton  119  50   ®  20  50 

Middlings   24  00  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50  @  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  %  24  GO 

Cornmeal   SO  00  @  31  00 

Cracked  Corn   so  60   @  31  50 

Seeds. 

Quotable  values  for  the  several  kinds 
herewith  named  remain  practically  as  last 
noted.  Market  throughout  is  exceedingly- 
quiet,  there  being  little  doing  in  either  a 
wholesale  or  a  jobbing  way. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  6 ®C16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   is  00   ®16  00 

flax   2  00  @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75  @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   s  75  @  4  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   54®  6 

Rape   \\®  2* 

Hemp   3  a  3% 

Timothy   54®  6 

Honey. 

A  shipment  of  100  cases  Extracted  was 
made  to  New  York  per  steamer  Newport, 
sailing  on  Saturday  last.  Trade  on  local 
account  is  of  light  volume.  The  market 
has  an  easy  tone,  holders  in  most  in- 
stances being  anxious  to  effect  a  clean-up. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  53f 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  4* 

Extracted,  Amber   3\®  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*®  8% 

White  Comb,  lframes  11*®12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 


Arrivals  are  light  and  stocks  in  store 
here  are  of  small  compass.  Current 
values  are  being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  lb  27*®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Business  in  this  department  was  of  fair 
volume,  considering  the  hot  weather  ex- 
perienced part  of  the  week.  Prices  for 
Beef  remained  quotably  as  last  noted,  the 
market  showing  no  weakness  for  desirable 
offerings.  Veal  was  in  only  moderate  re- 
ceipt and  choice  met  as  a  rule  with  prompt 
custom  at  full  current  figures.  Mutton 
commanded  much  the  same  prices  as  last 
quoted,  the  supply  and  demand  about 
balancing.  Spring  lamb  was  in  larger  re- 
ceipt and  market  ruled  lower.  Hogs 
were  not  in  large  supply,  but  market  was 
easier  in  tone,  the  demand  being  less 
active. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50V  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb  7*@  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  @  7* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9*c;  wethers   9*(a>IO 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  lbs   5H® — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*®  5Ji 

Veal,  small,  ^  Kb   7  ®9 

Lamb,  spring,  $  lb  12*®— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  quot- 
able values.  Demand  is  good  for  Hides 
and  Pelts  in  prime  to  choice  condition. 
Tallow  is  moving  outward  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Central  American  points. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

HeSvy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @  9*   —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @  8*   —  ®  7* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  7%   —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..—  ®8  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —   ®  7*    —  @7 

Stags  —  @6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9      —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  @I0 

Dry  Hides  —  @16     —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ®18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin  1  00®1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  f)  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  60 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Business  in  this  line  is  not  of  very  large 
proportions,  and  is  mainly  in  Grain  Bag 
futures  and  in  Wool  Sacks  for  immediate 
delivery.    Values  are  ruling  steady. 

Bean  Bags  I  4H£®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%(a.6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5X@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July. .     55i® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  »  100    5  40  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  8*-B)   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

While  the  demand  was  not  very  brisk, 
the  warm  weather  part  of  the  week  caus- 
ing retailers  to  stock  up  sparingly,  there 
was  no  trouble  experienced  in  disposing  of 
large  and  fat  Young  Chickens  at  fully  as 


good  prices  as  had  been  ruling.  Sales  of 
extra  large  and  fine  fowls,  such  as  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  were  made  at  $10(-i  12  per 
dozen.  Fat  ducks  brought  fairly  good 
figures,  as  did  also  Geese  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Turkies  were  in  poor  request. 
Pigeon  market  was  moderately  firm  for 
Young  and  quiet  for  old. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb  I 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  V  ">  

Turkeys,  young  hens  f»  lb  

Hens,  California,  Tft  dozen   6 

Hens,  large   7 

Roosters,  old   5 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7 

Fryers   0 

Broilers,  large   4 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6 

Geese,  V  pair   2 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1 

Pigeons,  young   2 


18 
18 
6  00 
8  00 

5  50 
8  00 

6  50 
4  50 
3  50 

6  50 

7  50 
2  60 

1  50 

2  50 


Butter. 


Market  has  been  slow  and  weak  for  the 
general  run  of  offerings,  with  stocks 
heavy,  and  much  of  the  butter  in  poor 
shape,  in  consequence  of  the  rocent  warm 
weather.  For  a  few  favorite  marks  in 
first-class  condition  comparatively  good 
figures  were  realized  from  special  custom. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   18*@19 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   17*®— 

Dairy,  select   18  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17*®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @— 

Cold  storage   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   13  @14 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  flats  are  more  than  ample  for 
immediate  requirements  and  market  con- 
tinues decidedly  favorable  to  buyers,  es- 
pecially for  other  than  fancy  new.  Young 
Americas  are  in  light  supply  and  for  this 
description  the  market  is  showing  more 
firmness. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  — 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7*®  8* 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  7* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9*®  10* 

Eastern   13  ®15 

Eggs. 

Tendency  was  to  a  little  wider  range  of 
prices  than  lately  current,  owing  to  a 
greater  difference  in  quality  of  offerings, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  summer 
weather.  For  eggs  coming  long  distances 
and  from  warm  sections  the  market 
lacked  firmness.  The  most  active  demand 
was  on  cold  storage  account. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®18* 
California,  good  to  choice  store   17  ®18 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  in  comparatively  free 
receipt,  and  much  of  that  arriving  early 
in  the  week  was  in  poor  condition,  owing 
to  the  warm  weather;  for  choice  to  fancy 
the  market  was  tolerably  firm,  with  de- 
mand good.  Peas  were  in  increased  sup- 
ply, but  desirable  qualities  sold  to  very 
fair  advantage.  Tomatoes  made  a  toler- 
ably good  snowing  as  to  quantity,  offer- 
ings including  both  California  and  Mexi- 
can product.  Rhubarb  was  plentiful, 
mostly  of  the  Strawberry  variety,  and 
sold  at  a  decline.  Onion  market  was 
easier,  under  increased  offerings. 

Asparagus,  K»  lb,  fancy   5  @  6 

Asparagus,  No.  '.>■:>   4   ®  5 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  V  lb   8  ®  3* 

Beans,  String,  f,  lb   10  ®  12* 

Cabbage,  cboice  garden,  $  100  lbs  . .  I  10  ®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  lb   15   @  25 

Garlic,  *  lb   -   ®  15 

Mushrooms,  ^  lb   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  ctl   2  25  ®  2  75 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  ^»  ctl...  I  75  (a.  3  00 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  >  it.   2  @  3 

Peppers  Green  *   lb   10   ®  20 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40  ®  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  f>  small  box   1  00  la  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  crate   75  ®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  V  crate   1  25  ®  1  75 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

All  desirable  qualities  of  old  potatoes 
were  quite  stiffly  held,  stocks  being  rather 
light  and  mainly  in  few  hands.  Buyers 
did  not  take  hold  very  freely,  however, 
at  extreme  prices  asked.  Now  potatoes 
were  in  moderate  receipt  and  are  expected 
to  arrive  more  freely  at  an  early  day. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   1  25  ®  1  50 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks  . .  I  25  ®  I  50 

Early  Rose,  ft  ctl   1  40  ®  1  50 

Chile  Garnet,  *  ctl   1  30  @  1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   140  @175 

New  Potatoes,  $tt>   2®  3 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  are  moderate  quantities  of  Apples 
still  offering,  largely  cold  storage  sup- 
plies. Asking  prices  show  no  special 
changes,  but  demand  is  not  brisk  and  will 
soon  be  much  lighter,  as  other  and  more 
seasonable  fruits  will  be  on  the  market, 
and  will  naturally  be  given  the  preference. 
Strawberries  are  now  coming  forward 
from  various  sections.  Sales  of  this  fruit 
were  mainly  within  range  of  750(3)81.50 
per  drawer,  and  15@25c  per  basket,  as  to 
condition.  A  few  Raspberries  arrived 
from  San  Leandro  and  brought  $2.50  per 
drawer.   Cherries  are  expected  to  put  in 
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an  appearance  in  quotable  quantity  in 
about  a  fortnight. 

Apples,  fancy,  fi  4-tier  box   $  I  75  (®   2  2.i 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb  box  1  On  @  I  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair.  ■$»  50-fb  box      75   ft)  9(1 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  been  very  quiet  the  current 
week  Quotable  values  remained  much 
the  same  as  previously  noted,  but  full 
figures  represented  little  more  than  ask- 
ing prices  and  were  not  obtainable  from 
large  or  regular  buyers.  There  is  a  fair 
supply  of  Peaches  still  in  stock  for  this 
time  of  year,  a  moderate  quantity  of  Ap- 
ricots, no  very  large  amount  of  Apples, 
virtually  no  Pears,  very  few  Nectarines, 
not  many  Plums,  enough  Pigs  for  the 
present  and  prospective  demand  until  the 
new  crop  comes  in,  and  Prunes  seemingly 
more  than  sufficient  for'  the  summer 
trade.  Prunes  are  being  displayed  for 
sale  in  some  prominent  retail  stores  in 
this  city  at  2c  per  pound,  the  fruit  show- 
ing good  condition  and  the  sizes  are  not 
the  smallest.  As  to  the  coming  fruit 
crop  in  this  State  not  much  is  yet  defi- 
nitely known,  except  that  Apricots  in 
most  sections  will  be  decidedly  light.  The 
heavy  March  rains  did  serious  damage  to 
Peaches  in  some  sections. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H@  *X 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  5  <&  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @12'4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  B>   SYt®  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9'/4@10 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  f»  fb   i%®  5'/2 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   iYt%  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5J^@  5 V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7'/i 

Plums,  Black,  pitted  '   iVt®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5   @  7Vi 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2V4@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2',<&»2-?*c ;  40-50s,  3\@4%c; 
50-60S,  9%©9%o;  80-70s,  2%@8%o;  70-803,  2%@2%c; 
80-90s,  l3i@21ic;  90-100s,  l?8@15ac;  small,  l@l^c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H 

Apples,  quartered   3!«f@  3H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2^@  3 

Figs,  Black   2%@  3V4 

Raisins. 

Trade  is  of  light  volume.  Association 
prices  are  unchanged.  Small  lots  of  out- 
side stock  are  being  occasionally  picked 
up  at  slightly  lower  figures. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno: 

50-fb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  fb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5^c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  5%c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  6^e 

(Woodland  district,  He  less.) 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  -  i\ic 

Seedless  Floated  4!4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5  c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  4'/4c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  5!^c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  50s,  f,  fb  4^c,  5c,  6c.  6J4c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  50s,      fb  5V4c,  6c,  6%c,  7c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,     fb   72£c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  6%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  fb  T%c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  fb  7V&C 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  |*  pkg  6Mc 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  f,  fb  7^c 

16-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatel,  f,  fb.7  c 
12-oz.  Cartons  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatel,  fi  fb.5^c 
Bulk  Seeded  Seedling  Muscatels,  f(  fb  6S£c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  Oranges  the  current  week,  and  prices 
for  desirable  stock  averaged  somewhat 
better  than  had  been  ruling.  Large 
quantities  of  low-grade  fruit  were  foisted 
on  the  market,  however,  to  the  decided 
detriment  of  the  trade.  Decaying  and 
trashy  Oranges  should  not  be  marketed. 
They  are  not  only  worthless,  but  when 
offered  for  sale  interfere  with  the  advan- 
tageous disposal  of  good  stock.  Lemons 
were  in  improved  request  and  market 
was  slightly  firmer,  although  in  quotable 
range  of  values  there  were  no  pronounced 
changes.  The  market  for  Limes  was 
slightly  firmer,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased inquiry. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  $  box. $1  75  @2  25 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   85  @1  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  @  box   75  @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  n  box   1  25  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Not  many  Almonds  now  in  stock  and 
they  are  being  very  steadily  held.  The 
Almond  yield  in  California  this  year  will 
be  light.  Walnuts  are  in  slim  supply  and 
for  No.  1  to  choice  the  market  is  firm. 
Peanuts  are  not  offering  in  great  quan- 
tity and  are  mostly  imported  product. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   0  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7%® 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5Vi 

Wine. 

Based  on  the  bids  of  wholesale  buyers 
In  this  center,  dry  wines  of  last  season's 
vintage  are  quotable  at  15@16c.  per  gal- 


lon, San  Francisco  delivery.  These  fig- 
ures are  below  the  views  of  most  produc- 
ers, asking  prices  being  at  a  generally 
higher  range.  For  some  favorite  marks 
going  to  special  trade,  better  prices  than 
quotable  in  a  regular  way  are  being  real- 
ized. Receipts  at  this  port  last  week 
aggregated  446,875  gallons,  as  against 
578,130  gallons  for  preceding  week.  The 
steamer  Newport,  sailing  on  the  9th  inst., 
carried  88,631  gallons  and  42  cases  wine, 
including  86,212  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks  100,611 

Wheat,  ctls  102,128 

Barley,  ctls   29,140 

Oats,  ctls   1, 

Corn,  ctls   2,872 

Rye,  ctls   715 

Beans,  sks   5,183 

Potatoes,  sks   22,733 

Onions,  sks   7,823 

Hay,  tons   3,225 

Wool,  bales   1,132 

Hops,  bales   231 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


4,457,403 
2,004,338 
4,971,156 
801,554 
132,264 
48,344 
663,757 
1,100,637 
139,074 
143,979 
40,198 
29,266 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4.963,600 
5,584,020 
4,548,310 
713,546 
120,794 
173,879 
652,803 
1,111,546 
176,435 
130,212 
42,270 
13,796 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   33,616 

Wheat,  ctls   71,825 

Barley,  ctls   77.698 

Oats,  ctls   1,193 

Corn,  ctls   390 

Beans,  sks   198 

Hay,  bales   2,593 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   640 

Honey,  cases   24 

Potatoes,  pkgs    3,357 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


2,870,056 
902,835 
3,985,461 
20,312 
16,124 
35,300 
202,012 
1,848,923 
578,150 
4,327 
96,561 


3,238,457 
4,930,384 
3,391,314 
31,563 
42,605 
37,862 
162,392 
445,969 
338,736 
3,577 
89,575 


Cattlemen  Alarmed. — Gilroy  Tele- 
gram: The  cattlemen  of  the  Mt.  Madonna 
district  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  are 
becoming  very  much  alarmed  over  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  that  vicinity  arising 
from  the  posting  of  notices  about  their 
individual  premises.  These  notices  are 
to  the  effect  that  all  hunters  or  trappers 
are  prohibited  from  following  their  pur- 
suits on  the  several  ranges.  This  action 
was  taken  some  time  ago  by  a  number  of 
cattlemen  who  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
maliciously  inclined  parties  who  were 
favored  with  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
camping  on  the  great  ranges.  Upon 
several  occasions  willful  damage  was  done 
in  innumerable  petty  ways  and  consider- 
able annoyance  created  by  these  ungrate- 
ful parties  who  seemed  to  be  possessed  of 
a  destructive  spirit  and  minus  the  sense  of 
honor.  As  a  consequence  of  these  in- 
conveniences the  range  owners  decided  to 
exclude  all  trespassers  from  their  prem- 
ises, and  from  the  action  thus  taken  has 
developed  a  much  more  serious  state  of 
affairs  inasmuch  as  California  lions  and 
coyotes  which  hitherto  have  been  kept  in 
fear  and  subjection  by  the  repeated  ap- 
pearance of  sportsmen,  are  now  becoming 
so  numerous  and  ferocious  as  to  create 
considerable  anxiety.  Numerous  clews 
have  been  discovered  disclosing  the  fact 
that  many  calves  have  disappeared  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  without  a  doubt 
that  these  California  lions  have  been 
slaughtering  them,  undetected  and  undis- 
turbed.   

The  Sweet  Potato  as  a  Debt 
Payer.  —  Modesto  Herald:  The  three 
Goulate  brothers  came  to  Turlock  a  little 
over  two  years  ago.  They  had  about 
$250  cash.  They  purchased  sixty  acres  of 
land,  paying  the  most  of  their  money  on 
it.  Purchasing  a  span  of  horses,  harness, 
a  wagon,  plow  and  cultivators,  on  credit, 
they  went  to  work.  The  first  year  they 
were  unfortunate.  Their  $200  span  of 
horses  died,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ob- 
tain another  span,  also  on  credit,  at  a 
cost  of  $250.  Then  a  heavy  wind  came 
up  and  buried  the  most  of  their  potato 
plants  in  the  shifting  sand.  But  little 
was  realized.  The  second  year,  however, 
they  planted  rows  of  oats  as  windbreaks 
and  got  twenty-five  acres  into  sweet  pota- 
toes. From  this  acreage  they  realized 
enough  to  pay  the  balance  due  on  the 
land,  some  $1600,  with  interest;  to  pay 
for  the  horses,  wagon,  plows  and  culti- 
vators, and  living  expenses;  to  pay  for  a 
barn  and  for  a  potato  cellar,  and  the  cost 
of  checking  and  planting  thirty-two  acres 
to  alfalfa.  And  they  had  $300  cash  on 
hand  after  paying  for  everything. 
Manuel  Pedios  bought  twenty  acres  on 
time.  He  had  about  $150  cash.  Last 
season  his  returns  from  between  twenty- 


one  and  fourteen  acres  of  sweet  potatoes 
paid  for  the  land,  for  a  small  house,  a 
barn,  a  potato  cellar,  stock  and  imple- 
ments, and  left  a  balance. 


Ranges  Running  Down.  —  Orosi 
Offer :  Cattle  ranges  in  the  hills  have 
been  pastured  so  heavy  that  the  soil  has 
become  packed  and  grass  does  not  grow 
so  abundantly  as  in  former  years.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  these 
ranges  will  have  to  be  abandoned  and  cat- 
tle growers  compelled  to  depend  on  alfalfa 
pasturage  on  the  plains. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  29,  1904. 

755.837.— Educational  Device  —  E.  W.  Barker, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
756.096.— Hand  Truck  —  E.  J.  Bryan,  Riverside, 

Cal. 

756,195. — Harrow — E.  H.  Cheever,  Oceanside,  Cal. 
755,845.— Time  Switch— Cherry  &  Radke,  S.  F. 
755,628. — Awl — J.  L.  Davidson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

756.161.  — Atomizer— J.  P.  Farmer,  Portland,  Or. 

756.162.  — Folding  Bed— H.  Faschian,  S.  F. 
755,758.— Gage— C.  W.  Foust,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
755,869.— String  Cutter  —  Hannan  &  Rodehaver, 

S.  F. 

755,659.— Water  Heater— J.  F.  Hathaway,  S.  F. 
755,666.— Fire  Escape— W.  G.  Horton,  S.  F. 
755,880.— Oil  Burner— A.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
756,116.— Oil  Burner  —  W.  S.  Kengla,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

755,899.— Electric  Railway  —  T.  Mahoney,  S.  F. 
755,691.— Telephone— McKinsey  &  Nelson,  Susan- 
ville,  Cal. 

755,923. — Latch — T.  O'Shaughnessy,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
755,924  —Wrench  —  T.  O'Shaughnessy,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

755,932.—  Cultivator— M.  Pruyn,  Florin,  Cal. 
755,937.— Fruit  Grader— Richardson  &  Kimball, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
755,799  —Power  Tramsmission— M.  L.  Schlueter, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
756,148.— Wire  Spliceh— L.  W.  Simpson,  Bettera- 

via,  Cal. 

755,951.— Treating  Ores— J.  Smith,  S.  F. 
755,717.— Oil  Burner — A.  J.  Smithson,  Portland, 
Or. 

756,187.— SAW    Set  —  O.    E.    Stickler,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

755.965.— Gas  Burner— H.  Symonds,  Long  Beach, 
Cal.    _   

Handsome  Horse  Picture  Free. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  persons  read  the 
advertisements  of  the  Studebaker  wagons,  car- 
riages and  harness,  if  you  will  write  us  a  letter  of 
not  more  than  100  words,  telling  us  how  many  of 
our  advertisements  you  have  read,  where  you  saw 
them  and  what  you  think  of  them,  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  our  beautiful  water  color  litho- 
graph, "Typical  American  Show  Horses,"  12x27 
inches,  printed  in  seven  colors. 

To  the  six  persons  sending  the  best  letters,  we 
will  send  this  picture  handsomely  framed.  All 
others  will  receive  the  picture  ready  for  framing. 
Contest  closes  June  1st,  when  pictures  will  be 
awarded.  We  know  you  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 
Send  to-day  while  you  think  of  it.  Address  Stude- 
baker Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of  California: 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


"patents; 


DEWEY,STRONGaC0.330  MARKET  ST. 


Another  Victory  for  the  U.  S. 

At  the  IQ04  Kansas  State  Dairymen's  Meeting, 
in  the  Hand   Separator  Cream  Contest 

The  U.  S.  Received  First  Prize. 

Gardner,  Kansas,  February  a,  1904. 
My  cream  separated  with  the  No.  6  U.  S.  Hand  Separator  had  the  honor  of 
winning  First  Prize  in  the  Hand  Separator  Cream  Contest  held  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association.— Frank  E.  Uhl. 


It  was  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  that  the  U.  S.  Excelled 
All  Others  in  test  of  Skimmilk  and  total  minimum  loss  of  fat. 


R  u  v 


U     S.    Separator    and    thus    be  able    to  get 


More  Cream,  therefore  More  Butter, 
Better  Cream,  therefore  Better  Butter, 

and  be  convinced  that 

THE  U.  S.  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARATOR 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points  :    Portland.  Me..  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal, 

8ue.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Li  Crosse.  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  Chicago,  111.,  Sioux  City,  la., 
maha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo     Adoress  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co..  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

35* 


P  h  TNiN<r,ss't"  MpiliHMH 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Tnvelt'igate'd6  "The  Master  Workman," 

a  two-oylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-oyllnder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 

Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-oyllnder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.    Give  size  of  engine  required. 

Uogue,   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Maaqber  and  16th  St.,  CHICAGO. 


light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Progress  in  the  Reclamation  Service. 

The  difficulty  of  beginnings  is  em- 
bodied in  the  sayings  of  many  nations. 
Had  all  the  first  tentative  plans  for  the 
redemption  of  the  great  American  des- 
ert been  perfect,  it  would  have  been 
the  first  case  on  record  of  a  public 
policy  born  full  grown,  like  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom  from  the  brow  of  the  Om- 
nipotent. On  the  contrary,  careful 
reconnaissance  work  has  shown  the  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
reclamation  work  has  been  entrusted, 
that  of  the  great  irrigation  projects 
first  proposed  some  are  good,  some  are 
doubtless  impracticable,  and  others 
have  enough  bad  points  to  balance  the 
good  ones.  Meanwhile,  patient  study 
of  the  engineering  difficulties  connected 
with  these  irrigation  problems  has  con- 
tined,  and  the  result  is  that  new  projects 
of  great  merit  have  developed  in  unex- 
pected quarters.  These  are  now  under 
careful  consider aaion. 

The  irrigation  projects  favorably  re- 
ported at  the  beginning  of  1903  in- 
cluded those  on  the  Truckee  river  in 
Nevada,  on  the  Salt  river  in  Arizona, 
on  Milk  river  in  Montana,  on  Sweet- 
water river  in  Wyoming,  and  on  Gun- 
nison river  in  Colorado.  The  Nevada 
and  Arizona  projects  have  been  found 
feasible,  and  construction  on  the  engi- 
neering works  along  the  Truckee  and 
Salt  rivers  has  progressed  to  a  reason- 
able extent.  The  Montany  project  has, 
however,  presented  unexpected  engi- 
neering difficulties,  as  well  as  complica- 
tions regarding  water  rights,  so  that 
progress  is  slow.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  modify  the  first  plans,  in 
order  to  achieve  early  results.  The 
Wyoming  project,  as  first  outlined,  has 
been  fonnd  impracticable.  A  better 
reservoir  site  than  that  ou  the  Sweet- 
water river  has,  however,  been  discov- 
ered on  the  North  Platte,  so  that  a 
larger  scheme  of  development  may  be 
worked  out  there  in  the  future.  Very 
great  engineering  difficulties  are  en- 
countered in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Colorado  project.  The  amount  of  arid 
land  thereby  reclaimable  is  less,  too, 
than  was  anticipated. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  human 
error,  and  the  importance  of  works 
destined  to  last  for  centuries,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  survey  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  great  caution  and 
conservatism.  Any  large  irrigation 
work  may  require  years  of  patient  toil, 
even  after  the  contracts  are  let.  Only 
a  certain  number  of  men  can  work  sim- 
ultaneously at  the  head  of  a  tunnel ; 
only  when  the  water  is  low  can  the 
foundations  of  a  dam  be  laid.  No  mat- 
ter how  large  the  sum  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  work,  the  rate  of  its 
progress  is  fixed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  physical  conditions,  which  it  is  im- 
possible or  unwise  to  disregard.  "Fes- 
tina  lente  "  is  a  piece  of  wise  advice,  as 
well  commended  to  the  builder  of  an 
American  dam  as  to  the  maker  of  a 
Roman  road. 


The  Chico  Plant  Station. 


To  the  Editor: — The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
cided to  establish  a  plant  introduction 
garden  and  experiment  station  at 
Chico,  Cal.  Contracts  for  the  necessary 
land  have  been  closed  and  work  has 
been  begun  on  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  A 
beginning  will  be  made  with  ninety 
acres,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  de- 
partment to  extend  the  area  as  the 
needs  of  the  institution  require.  The 
garden  will  be  devoted  to  experimental 
culture  of  the  plants  introduced  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  to  a  care- 
ful study  of  plant  life. 

Such  an  institution  has  long  been  con- 
templated by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. California  was  selected  for  its 
location  on  account  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, which  admit  of  the  culture  of 
tender  plants  from  the  tropics  and  of 
northern  products  as  well.  The  ideal 
location  for  such  an  institution  is  that 
which  admits  of  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  widest  possible  range  of  pro- 


Ask  any  farmer  who  uses  a  Studebaker  farm  wagon  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  has  cost  him  less  for  repairs  and  has  given 
him  longer  service  than  any  other  wagon  he  ever  owned. 
The  Studebakers  are  the  largest  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  world;  we  get 
first  pick  of  materials;  have  unusual  facilities;  our  more  than  fifty  years  experi- 
ence has  shown  us  how  to  build  the  best  vehicle  on  earth.  These  reasons  have  put 

Studebaker  Vehicles  and  Harness 

in  the  front  rank.    Exceptional  materials,  exceptional  facilities,  exceptiona  experi- 
ence, exceptional  skill,  produce  exceptional  goods.  You  don't  buy  a  wagon  or  car 
riage  or  a  set  of  harness  very  often.     Why  not  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best? 
The  more  you  investigate  the  Studebaker  line,  the  more  you  will  be  satisfied  as 
to  its  superiority.    Sold  by  dealers  only.    A  lot  of  useful  information  in  our  free 
book  No-  53.  A  postal  will  bring  it;  also  a  neat  souvenir 
pin  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Branche*—  New  York,  Chicago,  San  ftauidato, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Kms&st'ity,  SalCLuktM  it  J, 
l>enver,  Dallas,  Texan. 
Be  sure  and  Mr  our  exhibit  in  the  Transpor- 
tation liuilding  at  St.  T ilMl'l  hair. 


ducts,  and  the  committee  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  the  site  be- 
lieve they  have  found  it  at  Chico. 

This  committee  was  composed  of 
Prof.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  Government  Ex- 
pert, who  will  have  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  Prof.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch 
of  the  University  of  California,  along 
with  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  head  of  the  di- 
vision for  seed  and  plant  distribution. 
Messrs.  Dorsett  and  Stubenrauch  spent 
months  in  making  a  careful  study  of 
conditions  affecting  plant  life  in  various 
portions  of  the  State,  visiting  and  care- 
fully inspecting  each  locality  likely  to 
prove  available.  The  decision  in  favor 
of  Chico  was  reached  some  time  ago, 
but  the  site  selected  could  not  be  se- 
cured and  another  tract  had  to  be 
chosen,  which  has  now  been  done,  and 
the  purchase  consummated. 

Chico  is  situated  near  the  eastern 
border  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley, 
75  miles  north  of  Sacramento,  the  State 
capitol,  and  was  the  most  northerly 
point  considered  by  the  committee. 
Climatic  conditions  in  California  are  af- 
fected but  little  by  conditions  of  lati- 
tude, the  orange,  the  lemon  and  the 
olive  being  staple  products  of  a  district 
that  measures  fully  500  miles  north  and 
south.  W.  A.  B. 

Sacramento. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 


Price 


lottlel 


Prepared  by  K.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  O., 
Petalnma,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


•Fresno"  Improved  Scraper, 


SH-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties, 
implements,  machinery,  mill  supplies.nursery 
stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Fine  catalogue, 
liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Act  Quick  1 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Blnghimton,  N.  Y. 
20B  Central  Street. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send /or  Catalogue  ami  /'rices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  tlush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth  No.  1  —250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4   650  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


J6  &  J8  Dromm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


JPRAY^WHITEWASil  PUMPS  of  all  kinds 
f  CP  ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

t  L :± :m  EASY  TO  OPERATE 


tor  i%mm$&* 

YM    ¥  WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  W  W ;  ^^fS     1  v\> 

Iffif       Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  \¥ 

VVMi      jGOODS-HOSE-NOZZLFS  ETC.      '        '  [  ^  TON 

**^Jr    ■      i  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILED  FREE.  Y«{\/' 

1l  WO0DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST. '$AN  FRANCISCO, CAT. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 
U/AAH     njPP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
VVKJVJU     I^ir^L,.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  BTORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PBDKI  DIP. 
POWDIBID  9BS  CAUSTIC  BOU* 
rVBU  POTASH. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1904. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

cox  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

BUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,*j*j>*  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-tive  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs.  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


CHEAP  RATES  ^W^T*' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal, 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 

Established  1884. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY, 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

A  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  All  th  Leading 
Varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS    FRUIT  TREES. 

WHOLESALE  ANO  RETAIL.    Prices  on  Application. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  in  the  lead.   VERY  EARLY, 
BEST  QUALITY,  HEAVIEST  BEARERS  AND 
GOOD  SHIPPERS.    For  descriptive  list,  address 
W.  J.  EMBREE. 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  vou'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Ohapl 
I. 

n. 
in. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Speoially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 

The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 

apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  added  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex- 
perience ,  „ 

We  Know  the  Grower's  Re- 
quirements and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
Our 
Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov- 
!  ering  is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Bean  and  Ensilage  at- 
tachment provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il- 
lustrated free  catalog, 
containing  "How  and 
When  to  Spray"  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Dept  J,  27  Sabin  St.. 
JACKSON,  MICH. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveatp 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3X-4-5  Foot, 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MILES  of 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   «fc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 

i  alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
I — that  makers  "of  bucket  bowl  separa- 
I  tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought ' 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.  But  you'll  not  If  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News- 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow's  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
face  in  fly  time. 
SEPARATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
SeparatorXewstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
your  judgment.  Tu- 
bulars recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  bv 
official  tests.  It's  the 
only  simple  bowl 

I  separator.  The  Sep- 

I  arator  News  tells 

'  about  separators— Is  Issued  periodical- 
ly—subscription free.  Write  for  It 
and  catalog  No.  C-131. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Shirplts 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


LAWN  FENCE 


Original  designs 
beautifully  built.  Ask  lor  our 
Special  HREh  Catalog  which 
will  save  you  money. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Waukeg.n,  III. 
Holly.  Mich.     Cleveland,  O. 


1 — 1 — > 

YOU  CAN  CLIMB  OVER 

Bit  upon,  or  fall  a  tree  acrOM  a  Pace  Fence  and  not 

deform  or  damage  it.   It't*  made  differently. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Michigan. 


MAoOtfS  OJtCATt 
tnrfto  vt  p-Jaji-i2-»oj 


rM7 

CRtVn  OP  PtXPCCT 
m  '«o  SCJ-r  OVltimt^  Qf 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 
P. Cm. 


WIRE 


-FOR- 


Berries,  Grapes  or  Fence 

At  2c  per  pound.    No.  14  gauge. 

Weighs  about  If  pounds  per  100  feet. 

This  is  iralvanized  wire  that  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  or  it  would  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  our  price.  No  quantity  under  1(11)  pounds 
supplied.  Remit  for  amount  wanted  and  get  quick 
shipment. 

LEE  CHAMBERLAIN  &  CO. 

105  NORTH  MAIN  STREET. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


win 


FENC 


WEST  COASTWISE  f,  IRON  WORKS 

IS  miMONT  Sr.  SlNtMHCISrc 


STOPPED  FREE 

1  Permanently  Cured  by 

DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

'NERVE  RESTORER 


r  us 

I    OOIWULTATION,  person*!  or  by  ma.il.  trwtJfsj  *ni 

83  TRIAL*  BOTTLB  FREE 

Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  til 

■  NuTon  diwudim,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus* 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 

■  |1B  R  H  Kl  INF, I  H.931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


California  Prunes  and  Cherries  in 
France. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  ^^liT^ 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewitt,Ga. 


13y  Albion  W.  Totjrgee,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Itor- 
deaux.  France. 

[The  fact  that  California  prunes  are 
going  largely  to  France,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Tourgee,  is  already  widely 
known  in  this  State,  but  that  orders 
have  been  placed  in  this  State  for 
cherries  to  be  shipped  in  preservative 
fluid  for  processing  in  Bordeaux  is  not 
so  generally  known.  There  will,  how- 
ever, be  some  quite  large  shipments 
made  this  year  if  the  cherry  crop 
proves  good  as  is  now  probable. — Ed.] 

Prunes. — The  failure  of  the  prune 
crop  would  have  entailed  very  serious 
consequences  on  the  trade  of  south- 
western France  but  for  the  large  stock 
of  California  prunes  that  was  held  over 
from  last  year,  and  the  sagacious 
enterprise  of  French  dealers  in  secur- 
ing early  control  of  this  year's  crop  on 
our  Pacific  coast.  Bordeaux  is  the 
real  center  of  the  prune  trade  of  the 
world.  The  methods  of  preparing  this 
fruit  practiced  here  are  so  superior  to 
the  manipulation  it  receives  elsewhere 
that  California  prunes  brought  here 
and  repacked  maintain  the  superiority 
of  French  prunes  and  are  re-exported 
in  large  quantities  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  compete  success- 
fully with  the  American  fruit  which 
has  not  incurred  the  cost  of  a  double 
exportation. 

Cherries. — The  decrease  in  amount 
and  depreciation  of  the  crop  of  cherries 
was  a  much  more  serious  matter,  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  one 
not  familiar  with  existing  trade  condi- 
tions would  imagine.  The  cherry  in 
France  becomes  an  article  of  com- 
merce, not  for  drying  nor  as  a  syrupy 
preserve,  but  as  a  candied  conserve, 
and  especially  when  prepared  in  alco- 
hol or  maraschino  as  a  flavor  for  cer- 
tain "mixed  drinks."  As  these  are 
American  drinks,  and  not  popular  in 
France,  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  "cher- 
ries in  brandy  "  or  rather  "  cherries  in 
maraschino "  which  are  prepared  in 
this  region  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  to  which 
the  mixed -drink  habit  has  extended. 
The  opinion  prevails  in  the  United 
States  that  a  special  variety  of  cherry, 
having  a  peculiar  flavor  and  a  dark 
meat,  not  grown  in  the  United  States, 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a 
very  natural  conclusion  from  the  uni- 
form dark-red  character  of  the  fruit, 
from  rind  to  kernel.  It  is  wholly  in 
correct,  however.  The  cherries  used 
are  the  Bigarreaux,  which  are  in  no 
way  superior  to  or  different  from 
those  grown  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  of  all  the  colors  which  the 
varieties  of  this  class  of  cherries  with 
us  possess.  It  is  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration which  makes  the  difference. 

How  Maraschino  Cherries  are  Pre- 
pared.— The  first  of  these  processes 
consists  of  subjecting  the  cherries 
when  first  picked,  fully  ripe  and  soft, 
to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  has  the  effect 
of  bleaching  the  fruit  and  giving  it  a 
sort  of  elastic  quality,  which  permits 
its  further  manipulation.  Being  always 
picked  with  the  stems  attached,  they 
do  not  crush  in  packing,  and  after  a 
sufficient  sulphuring,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  their  original  color, 
they  become  a  uniform  pale  yellow,  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  They  are  then 
packed  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and 
sulphur  and  shipped  to  the  manufac- 
turer. They  remain  in  the  solution 
sometimes  for  several  months,  until  the 
packer  is  ready  to  put  them  up.  They 
are  then  washed  to  remove  the  sulphur 
and  salt  and  afterwards  impregnated 
with  dyes,  chiefly  aniline,  which  gives 
the  body  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  skin 
that  intense  red  color  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  mixed 
drinks,  who  rarely  fails  to  anathema- 
tize his  countrymen  for  failing  to  pro- 
duce that  particular  sort  of  cherry 
which  he  thinks  adds  so  much  to  the 
flavor  of  his  drink. 

The  maraschino,  which  is  chiefly  re- 


sponsible for  the  flavor  of  the  cocktail 
cherry,  is  an  almost  colorless  liquid 
containing  more  or  less  alcohol  and 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  flesh 
of  a  small  wild  cherry  grown  in  Spain 
and  along  the  Pyrenees.  It  it  doubtful 
whether  the  real  flavor  is  not  derived 
from  the  laboratory.  The  maraschino 
fluid  is  by  no  means  uniform,  each 
maker  having  his  own  receipt,  which  is 
a  secret  of  his  business.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  product  is  so  little 
esteemed  in  France  that  it  is  never  ad- 
vertised by  wholesale  grocers  and  is 
rarely  to  be  found  on  sale.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  export  only. 

A  New  Factor  in  the  Fruit  Market. 

To  the  Editor  : — New  conditions  are 
arising  in  the  world's  fruit  market 
which  it  is  most  important  that  the 
California  fruit  grower  should  study. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
London,  March  15,  1904:  "What  is, 
however,  surprising  me  is  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fruit  that  is  now  coming 
from  the  Cape  (Cood  Hope).  I  knew 
that  they  were  growing  fruit  there,  but 
I  had  no  idea  they  had  developed  their 
market  to  such  an  extent,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  getting  over  the 
transportation  difficulty.  Their  pack- 
ing boxes  take  one  layer  of  fruit  and 
are  made  of  varying  depths  to  suit  the 
fruit.  Every  fruit  is  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  that  is  waxed,  and  the  fruit  is 
entirely  free  from  bruises.  The 
peaches,  apricots  and  plums  are  excel- 
lent, but  I  did  not  care  for  the  nectar- 
ines, they  were  hardly  sweet  enough 
and  had  a  rather  bitter  taste,  which 
good  nectarines,  such  as  are  grown  in 
houses,  do  not  have.  Good  peaches  sell 
for  five  for  a  shilling.  I  find  that  in 
Covent  Garden  market  apples  in  boxes 
of  about  a  bushel  fetch  12  shillings, 
while  the  same  varieties  in  barrels 
fetch  15  shillings  for  three  bushels,  and 
many  not  even  so  much.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  pay  to  send  them  over  at 
these  prices.  Obviously  this  new  com- 
petition has  come  to  stay  and  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  must  include  it  in  his 
calculations  for  the  future.  Our  apples 
and  oranges  not  only  in  the  London 
market,  but  on  our  own  Eastern  sea- 
board, will  have  to  contend  with  mid- 
summer fruits  from  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  will  be  increasingly  nec- 
essary for  our  orchardists  to  use  great 
circumspection  as  to  what  and  where 
they  plant,  and  to  pack  and  ship  only 
their  choicest  fruit,  and  that  not  only 
in  attractive  but  also  in  reliable  man- 
ner. Moreover,  they  must  keep  ever 
vigilant  eyes  on  the  transportation 
question." 

On  this  last  point  let  me  give  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  received  this  morn- 
ing from  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Essential  Oil  Co. :  "In  our  opinion  few 
things  would  do  more  to  promote  the 
growth  of  infant  industries  in  the  State 
than  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
parcels  post,  and  yet  there  are  boards 
of  trade  (so  styled)  that  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  this  prime  necessity." 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Muley  Cow  Had  Hollow  Horn. 

Dr.  Scot  Butler,  who  retired  recently 
from  the  presidency  of  Butler  college, 
Irvington,  Ind.,  in  a  farewell  address  to 
the  faculty  and  students,  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  cow  he  once  owned  : 

"She  was  not  a  beautiful  object,  but 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruu.  Will  hold  up  any  two-hone 
load,  we  also  furnish  su-el  Wheels  to  nt  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
EXPIRE  HUDF1CTTRIIG  CO.,  Box  MJJnlntrlll. 


she  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  her  pos- 
sessors. It  is  often  the  case  that  an 
unsightly  exterior  conceals  real  worth. 
This  cow  was  a  good  one,  though  she 
had  her  little  peculiarities,  too,  and 
was  subject  to  indisposition  at  times. 
Once  when  she  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly affected  I  attempted  to  do  what  I 
could  for  myself  without  calling  in  pro- 
fessional advice.  With  my  family,  in- 
cluding the  hired  girl,  standing  around 
her  I  tried  home  treatment.  That 
treatment  consisted  mainly  in  wonder- 
ing what  was  the  matter  with  that  cow. 
When  the  disease  seemed  not  to  yield 
to  the  mild  treatment  I  determined  to 
call  in  a  veterinary  physician,  an  old- 
timer  here  in  Irvington.  I  have  not 
seen  him  now  in  many  years.  He  fre- 
quently indulged  too  much  in  the  flow- 
ing bowl  during  his  checkered  career. 
He  came  to  see  the  cow  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  He  walked  around  the 
patient,  then  came  over  to  me  and 
said  :  '  Professor,  your  cow  has  got 
the  holler  horn.' 

"I  do  not  like  to  hurt  people's  feel- 
ings, so  I  shrank  from  hurting  the  ten- 
der sensibilities  of  this  representative 
of  the  medical  art.  Nevertheless  I 
have  some  regard  for  truth.  There 
are  times  when  my  •  better  nature 
triumphs.  On  this  occasion  I  could  not 
tell  a  lie.  I  said  to  him  :  '  She  hasn't 
got  any  horns,  she  is  a  muley.' 

"  Now,  there  are  a  good  many  things 
in  the  world  that  are  just  as  empty. 
My  remark  went  out  through  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  I  began  to  re- 
ceive communications  from  the  rural 
districts,  from  cattlemen,  who  assured 
me  that  a  cow  could  have  '  the  holler 
horn,'  whether  she  had  any  horns  or 
not." 


SR&Trt  curE 


When  you  strike  a  stubborn  case  of 
Spavin,  Ring  Bone,  Curb,  Splint  or 
any  other  form  of  lameness,  use 

KENDALL'S 

SPAVIN  CURE. 

Men  who  have  used  It  all  these  long  years 
assert  that  it  is  infallible  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases  of  the  horse.  You  need 
not  take  our  testimony — take  theirs. 

Elkton-,  S.  D.,  March  7, 1908. 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Kalis,  Vt. 
Gentlemen:  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  •'Treatise  on  the  BMW  and  Hi" 
Diseases."  My  father  cured  two  epavlns, 
one  on  each  of  his  horses,  and  used  only 
three  bottles  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 
I  know  Just  what  your  remedy  is.  Two 
of  my  neighbors  used  the  Spavin  Cure 
for  Curb,  and  they  cured  them  complete- 
ly. The  legs  are  left  in  good  clean  shape 
and  there  Is  no  sign  of  any  spavin  or 
curb.  1  am  using  one  of  the  horses  on  my 
farm  to-day  and  you  cuuld  not  tell  that 
he  ever  had  a  spavin. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEoKGE  SEARS. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  H ;  six  for  *5. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure, 
also  liA  Treatise  on  tho  Horse,"  the  book  free, 
ur  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


SPRAYING™.^ 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made  of  finest  optical 
plass.   Will  not  rust.    Will  last  for  years. 
Price  tl,  postpaid. 

HOGUE  OPTICAL  CO., 
211  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1  A(\n  acres  at  t6.ft0  per  acre,  only  90  miles  from 
I  HUU  San  Francisco,  to  close  up  an  eatati  8« 
owner  daily  at  12:30.  RICHARD  KEATING E,  108 
Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  16,  1904. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


HOL.STEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Pairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOESTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.   Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SON  S,  Pleasant  Grove,Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCA S,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Minorca",  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  tine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  line  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  months  old,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


* ,  ouo  SiUTUUientu  St.,  oaii  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  "Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

BUFF  COCHINS.  SILYER  GRAY  DORKINGS. 

Only  highest  quality.  First  prizes  won  at  several 
shows.  Eggs  $2.00,  express  prepaid.  White  fantail 
pigeons.   HARRY  McINTIRE,  San  Diego.  Cal. 

DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


FOR  SALE— AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 

Imported  and  home  bred,  of  best  producing  strains. 
Special  rates  on  car  lots.  Young  bulls  and  heifers 
a  specialty.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO., 
•'Riverside  Stock  Farm,"  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,N.Y. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,      Agnew,  Cal. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bull,  PEDRO'S  STOCKTON 
PRINCE  62184. 

Sired  by  Pedro's  Prince  Primrose  50714. 
Dam— Hallies  Best  116411. 

Calved  July  16,  1900.    Solid  dark  fawn,  black 
tongue  and  swiich.   A  good  and  sure  breeder. 
For  sale  at  reasonable  price. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  Tamworths 

FOR  SALE. 

The  great  bacon  and  ham  hog  of  England  and  the 
coming  hog  of  America.  The  Tamworth  makes  fine 
crosses,  increasing  size,  stamina  and  early  matu- 
rity.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  animals  sold. 
JOHN  A.  BUNTING  CO., 

Centerville,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUMA,  CrtL. 


VICTORIOUS  IOWA'' 


I  A  good  name  for  the  Iowa  Round  Incn 
bator  that  so  often  out-hatches  its 
_  keenest  competitors.    Any  ques- 

(tionsf  Our  new  catalogue  answers 
them  all.   It  is  free— send  for  it. 
Iowa  Incubator  Co. 
Box  242*  Des  Moines.  Ia 


There  are  DOGS  and  DOGS. 
If  you  want  the  BEST  get 
Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 


ma 


ROOFING 


It's  the  logical  roof- 
ing for  California 
Climate.  Stands  the 
heat,  cold,  wet  weather 
and  dry. 

It  is  so  good  that 
you  ought  to  investi- 
gate its  merits  before 
selecting  a  roofing. 

Booklet  free. 

TKe  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Lot  Angclci,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
4 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 
cines made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 
than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 
cause they  afford  greater  protection. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OP  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  Is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  1  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

Prom  my  experience  and  observation.  I  think  there  are  no  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


(TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED) 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  31, 


BOX  2602, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


All  Varieties  of  Land  and  Wafer  Fowls.       Established  1868.      We  Guarantee  U  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Cell. 
We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 

LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  ALL,  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.         OF  twenty-ONE  days  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  2,  300-EGG 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating,  Non-Moisture, 
Self-Ventilating,  most  Economical. 

HEINRY  ALBERS,  315  S.  Main  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


-  Blachlegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEC. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  san 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MftNUFACTURED  UY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

J.  E.  BEACH,  mills,  California. 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cal  ifor- 
lia.  and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  J251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— J35  to  175  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  »10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  many  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING — The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  Ashing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
sigo  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  30-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  protits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER! 

In  Northern  Citrus  Belt, 
Near  Marysville* 

1  fifl  Al'res  °r  '"nd  with  vested  water  right,  good 
I  OU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain.  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quickly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM.  Marysvllle,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 

DEALER  0    DoubloAotinK.  Lift, 
R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Stnr.-  Ladders.  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kind".  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Pricea 

K.l.BTrr.  I  Hr..,A«hl.nd.U. 


s 


Telephone  Main  109. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-S9-6I  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALiL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


BAKER'S*******  i**± 

'TRACELESS  HARNESS  ! 


I 


No  Whitrietrees  —  No  Traces 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower — vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiflletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Fnnlanri,  CM.,  December  27,  1902. 
SIRS.    In  recftrd  to  the  naker  Trarelefts  Harness  Watch  I  purchased  from 
Ton.  I  wish  t<»  state  that  h  lien  IbSinR  It  on  the  team  amon«  my  trees.  I  know  of 
no  improvement  which  can  be  niaile  on  the  outttt  unless  I  cut  the  legs  off  the 
horses.   It  Is  Impossible  to  injure  the  irees  or  fruit  while  using  It. 

Yours  well  satisfied,       T.  G.  CT7SHMAN. 

Sebastopol,  Cal.,  March  29.  1902. 
PEAR  SIRS:   Tonr  harness  Is  all  you  represent  It  to  be  in  every  particular. 
We  judge  it  ix  big  success  for  plowing  vineyard  and  orchard. 

Yours  very  truly,      C.  1>.  HAMILTON 
Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  lllustnited  catalogue  of  this  valuable  harness, 
mailed  free  for  the  asking.   Live  agents  wauled  everywhere. 


I 


ft  H00KE 


HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sole  Agents  For  California. 


10,  Cal.  ft 

mmJr 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


IPSEP 


4-1  N'CH  ECLIPSE  PI'MP 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

LN   ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works  Second  and  Jefferson  Sis..  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate. 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
talned.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

F\>r  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Potash 

is  removed  in  large  quantities  from 
the  soil  by  the  growing  of  crops 
and  selling  them  from  the  farm. 

Unless  the  Potash  be  restored  to 
the  soil,  good  crops  can  not  con- 
tinue. 

We  have  print- 
ed a  little  book 
containing  valu- 
able facts  gath- 
ered from  i  he 
records  of  accur- 
ate experiments 
in  reclaiming 
soils,  and  we  wil  1 
l>e  glad  to  send  a 
copy  free  of 
charge  to  any 
farmer  who  will 
write  lor  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &.  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 
SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTB. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Diraas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO.  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 


K^MK^       THE  ARNDT 

r  *3rru  ree  Protector! 


A  perfect.  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

*S~  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
Wil.  DlLCEH,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
^DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


.DEWEY.STR0NG&C0, 


^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


The  Tioga  State  Road. 


A  department  of  the  California  State  Government 
which  is  not  as  widely  known  to  the  public  as  its  im- 
portant and  meritorious  work  deserves  is  the 
Department  of  Highways.  Some  readers  will  re- 
member that  the  department  was  organized  in  1895 
and  had  at  first  three  commissioners  who  submitted 
reports  commending  undertakings  rather  broader 
than  succeeding  legislators  approved,  and  so  the 
commission  was  reduced  to  a  single  commissioner  in 
the  hope  that  he  could  by  hard  and  intelligent  effort 
keep  pace  with  the  work  which  the  laws  would  pro- 
vide for.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  N. 
Ellery,  the  present  Highway  Commissioner,  and  his 
efficient  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Alberti,  are  very  busy  in 
successfully  promoting  enterprises  already  provide  1 
for  and  in  advancing  the  claims  of  good  highways 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  Sacramento  we  had  opportunity  to  learn  this  by 
observation,  and  to  secure  also  some  materials  which 
will  enable  our  readers  to  better  understand  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Highways  and  the  importance 
of  its  public  services. 

One  of  the  most  widely  interesting  enterprises 
which  is  now  in  progress  consists  of  a  State  highway 
to  connect  the  main  portions  of  the  commonwealth 
with  the  portion  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  which  comprises  three  counties,  Mono, 
Inyo  and  Alpine.  The  road  is  practically  a  mountain 
highway,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mouutains.  It  makes  use  of  the  old  Tioga 
road,  which  a  mining  company  constructed  over 
twenty  years  ago  at  a  reported  cost  of  $64,000.  It 
took  out  from  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  at  Crockers,  in 
Tuolumne  county,  and  extended  56  miles  by  way  of 
Lake  Tenaya  and  Yosemite  creek,  passing  only  a 
little  east  of  the  Yosemite  valley  to  the  point  9800 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  where  the  mines  are  situ- 
ated, while  around  about  are  elevations  vastly 
higher.  Adjacent  are  the  towering  granite  peaks, 
Mouuts  Dana,  Gibbs,  Conness  and  Lyell,  rising  to 
altitudes  above  13,000  feet  and  bearing  on  their  north- 


Mount  Tioga— Tioga  State  Road  Survey  Around  Left  Side. 


ern  slopes  the  remains  of  great  glaciers,  which  once 
covered  immense  areas  over  this  grand  mountain 
complex.  Granitic  boulders,  many  of  huge  size,  are 
scattered  everywhere  over  the  surface. 

The  engravings  used  herewith  illustrate  the  style 
of  country  through  which  this  highway  is  being 
extended  by  the  State,  using  the  old  Tioga  road  as  a 
part  of  the  enterprise. 

The  people  of  Mono,  Inyo  and  Alpine  counties  have 
for  a  number  of  years  past  been  most  diligent  in  ad- 
vocating the  construction  of   a  road  through  the 


Leevining  Creek  Canyon  Near  Falls— Tioga  State  Road  Survey  at  Right  Side  of  Creek. 


Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  join  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Tioga  road.  Repeated  efforts  finally 
brought  about  some  preliminary  examinations  of  the 
routes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  road.  Among 
the  roads  and  routes  inspected  were  the  three  possi- 
ble passes  for  the  Tioga  road  extension  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  namely :  Mill  Creek  canyon,  Leevining 
Creek  canyon  and  Bloody  canyon. 

Under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  Febru- 
ary 23,  1899,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  free  wagon  road  connecting 
Mono  county  roads  with  the  Tioga  road  at  or  near 
its  eastern  extremity.  The  Act  also  provided  that 
the  Department  of  Highways  should  begin  location 
and  construction  work  as  soon  as  the  funds  appro- 
priated were  available,  and  prosecute  the  same  with 
diligence. 

The  upper  scene  on  this  page  is  on  the  survey  of 
the  Tioga  State  road  in  Mono  county.  Mount  Tioga, 
which  is  shown  in  the  middle  background,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  11,000  feet,  and  the  road  at  this  point  has 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  road, 
which  at  this  point  must  be  constructed  through 
Creviced  granite,  is,  as  already  stated,  planned  to 
connect  that  part  of  California  included  in  the  coun-' 
ties  of  Alpine,  Mono  and  Inyo,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  with  the  principal  points  in  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  At  present  the  only  commercial 
outlet  for  the  people  of  the  counties  above  named  is 
by  way  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  second  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the 
broken  talus  or  granite  rock,  averaging  in  diameter 
about  2h  feet.  The  road  over  this  is  to  be  of  7% 
maximum  grade,  and  is  to  be  walled  on  both  lower 
and  upper  sides.  In  places  this  broken  rock  is  held 
from  sliding  by  mountain  mahogany  brush.  The 
length  of  the  road  around  the  mountain  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  work  on  this  road  is  be- 
ing done  according  to  a  survey  made  in  the  fall  of 
1901  by  the  Department  of  State  Highways.  Four 
and  one-half  miles  have  been  constructed  at  the 
Mono  county  end. 
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The  Week. 


Ample  spring  rains  very  widely  distributed  are  the 
feature  of  the  week,  and  they  have  been  cordially 
welcomed  both  by  those  who  had  crops  growing  and 
by  those  who  had  land  turning  still  to  do.  The  heavy 
winter  storms  followed  by  the  dry  heat  of  last  week- 
produced  a  large  area  of  hard  surface,  and  while  the 
cultivator  was  wondering  how  he  could  best  break  it 
up  and  get  his  land  into  fair  summer  shape,  the  rains 
have  given  him  another  chance  at  easier  work.  It 
looks  very  much  like  a  lazy  man's  year  this  time,  but 
don't  trust  it  too  far.  It  is  better  to  get  very  busy 
at  once  and  take  it  easier  later  in  the  season  than  to 
attempt  to  reverse  the  process.  The  late  rains  are 
a  particular  blessing  to  the  new  comers  in  the  inter- 
ior who  are  rather  late  in  getting  their  alfalfa  under 
way. 

But' the  rains  do  not  have  a  very  bracing  effect 
upon  the  grain  markets — in  fact,  they  add  to  distant 
influences  toward  softness.  Spot  wheat  is  almost 
lifeless  this  week — no  clearances,  no  charters  and  no 
trading,  while  futures  are  depressed  by  weakness  at 
Chicago.  Barley  makes  a  better  showing,  for  1600 
tons  went  out  for  Japan  on  the  last  steamer  and 
there  is  more  to  follow;  still  barley  is  weak  and 
futures  lower  because  there  promises  to  be  a  large 
crop  of  this  popular  cereal.  Oats  are  up  and  offer- 
ing light.  Corn  is  firm  as  ever.  Beans  are  un- 
changed and  steady;  there  is  a  fair  demand  and, 
though  buyers  complain  of  prices,  holders  will  yield 
no  points.  Limas  are,  however,  a  little  easier. 
Millfeeds  are  weak,  as  there  is  so  much  fresh  feed. 
Hay  is  quiet  and  weak  except  for  choice  wheat,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  doing  in  hay.  The  Quarter- 
master-General's Department  has  awarded  contracts 
for  furnishing  California  hay  amounting  to  about 
$45,000.  These  contracts  are  awarded  under  bids 
opened  April  15th,  and  are  in  addition  to  those 
amounting  to  about  $75,000,  also  for  Califor- 
nia hay,  made  several  months  ago.  These 
purchases  are  all  made  for  shipment  to  Manila. 
Fresh  meats  are  easy  and  unchanged.  Butter  is 
weak  and  in  large  supply  —  much  of  it  inferior. 
There  is  a  fair  movement  in  cheese,  but  no  improve- 
ment in  price.  Eggs  are  rather  firm,  owing  to  the 
speculative  demand  for  storage.  Poultry  is  all  do- 
ing well  except  turkeys,  small  broilers  and  squabs — 
the  two  last  hurting  each  other  for  the  moment. 
Potatoes  are  stiffly  held,  but  buyers  are  wary  of  the 
high  prices.  New  potatoes  are  free  and  displacing 
old  in  local  use.  Onions  are  in  good  supply  and  easy 
—largely   Australian.      Strawberry   receipts  are 


freer  and  selling  fairly.  Choice  oranges  are  in  good 
demand,  but  there  is  much  poor  fruit  in  sight. 
Lemons  are  fairly  firm  for  good  to  choice  and  prices 
a  little  better  than  lately.  Limes  are  steadily 
held.  Dried  fruit  is  fairly  good  except  prunes,  which 
are  lower,  and  raisins,  which  are  unsettled.  The 
Australian  steamer  took  34,000  pounds,  nearly  two- 
thirds  prunes,  and  the  British  Columbia  steamer 
17,000  pounds  assorted  dried  fruits.  Almonds  are  firm,  | 
owing  to  prospect  of  a  light  crop.  Honey  is  quiet 
and  easy  with  prices  unchanged.  Hops  are  firmly 
held  in  second  hands  and  expectations  strong.  Wool 
is  selling  freely  in  the  country  and  prices  held 
private,  which  indicates  that  they  are  rather  high. 


All  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  can 
should  join  in  the  irrigation  celebration  at  Modesto 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation 
systems.  The  event  will  be  the  most  conspicuous  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  These 
canals,  both  watering  the  same  region,  constitute 
the  greatest  irrigation  system  in  America.  The 
canals,  traversing  an  area  of  200,000  acres,  aggre- 
gate about  250  miles.  The  mains  are  74  and  04  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom  and  are  designed  to  carry  a  depth 
of  8  and  6  feet  of  water,  respectively.  The  cost  of 
the  works  has  been  $2,500,000.  Already  HO, 000 acres 
of  the  land  which  has  made  Stanislaus  first  in  wheat 
production  has  been  withdrawn  from  that  industry 
and  planted  to  fruits,  vineyard  and  other  field  prod- 
ucts. People  from  all  sections  of  the  State  will  visit 
Modesto  to  witness  this  celebration,  as  the  comple- 
tion of  this  great  water  system  will  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  successfully  handling 
water  under  the  Wright  law,  which  means  that  the 
water  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 


The  Farmers'  Institute  at  Sacramento,  to  which 
we  alluded  last  week,  was  duly  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber  and  proved  to  be  a  very  significant  meeting 
in  the  attitude  which  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  manifested  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  valley  and  toward  the  equipment  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 
to  better  serve  the  State  in  the  promotion  of  out- 
leading  industry.  The  attitude  of  the  University 
was  very  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  when  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  alluding  to  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural department,  said,  "There  is  no  line  of  activity 
of  which  the  University  is  more  proud;  no  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged  that  is  more  important,"  the 
meeting  was  assured  that  the  institution  was  right 
at  heart.  The  position  taken  by  Judge  Shields  of 
Sacramento  county  in  his  address  was  in  brief  as 
follows:  "We  have  not  provided  the  Agricultural 
College  with  means  such  as  are  given  in  other  States 
to  enable  it  to  be  abreast  of  those  States.  The  Col- 
lege needs,  first,  a  proper  agricultural  building ; 
next,  a  farm  where  practical  work  can  be  done  ; 
then,  proper  laboratories  and  machinery  and  animals 
and  all  means  for  experimenting  with  plants  and 
soils,  etc."  The  meeting  was  notable  because  it  was 
the  first  at  which  an  undergraduate  student  has  ap- 
peared to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents for  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  equip- 
ment of  the  institution.  This  undergraduate — Mr. 
Samuel  Stow  —  spoke  at  length  of  the  things 
needed,  and  made  this  statement:  "  In  the  Agricul- 
tural College  there  are  51  regular  and  50  special  stu- 
dents and  415  registered  for  instruction  coming  from 
all  other  departments  of  the  University.  There  is 
not  now  accommodation  for  these,  for  the  College 
needs  are  great.  We  have  got  to  have  the  things 
we  need;  they  are  necessities."  Those  who  attended 
the  Institute  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  these 
claims  for  the  development  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  meeting  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  State  at  large  to  the 
subject. 

A  convention  of  all  concerned  in  the  improvement 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  in  the 
preservation  of  their  valleys  from  inundation,  and  In 
their  growth  and  prosperity,  has  been  called  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco  on  May  2Hd  and  24th,  to  begin  at  10 
a.  M. ,  at  Maple  Hall,  Palace  Hotel.  The  convention 
will  be  composed  of  delegates  from  representative 
organizations  and  public  bodies  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Brewing  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:— We  have  the  honor  to  send  you, 
under  separate  cover,  two  articles  written  with  a 
view  to  substantiate  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Wahl 
to  F.  G.  Fairchild,  explorer  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  on  the  preference  of 
American  six-rowed  barley  seed  varieties  over  seed 
from  two-rowed,  also  answers  to  questions  by  others 
on  preference  of  barley  varieties  for  brewing  pur- 
poses, etc.  Since  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  is  engaged  in  experiments  to  improve 
the  American  brewing  barley,  and  any  data  as  to 
this  theory,  especially  of  the  American  six-rowed 
barley  (which  variety  promises  better  results  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion  of  American  maltsters  and 
brewers),  may  prove  of  value  in  furthering  the  aims 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  we  beg  of  you  to 
send  any  information  in  your  possession  in  regard  to 
this  interesting  question.  In  order  to  simplify  mat- 
ters, we  beg  to  enclose  a  question  sheet  which  you 
may  desire  to  use  in  answering  the  questions.  Should 
you,  however,  wish  to  treat  the  subject  at  greater 
length  it  would  be  highly  appreciated  : 

What  is  the  history  of  American  barley  culture — of 
six-rowed  or  two-rowed  varieties? 

Have  the  barleys  now  cultivated  improved  or  have 
they  deteriorated  from  the  parent  type  of  seed  intro- 
duced in  any  locality,  and  how  long  was  the  original 
character  preserved? 

Can  any  of  our  American  six-rowed  barleys  be  traced 
to  a  foreign  source? 

In  this  connection  we  should  also  thank  you  to  com- 
municate information,  if  possible,  as  to  any  literature 
on  barley,  or  barley  culture  in  America,  or  the 
address  of  any  expert  whom  you  consider  an  author- 
ity on  any  of  the  above  questions. — Wahl-Henhjs 
Institute  of  Fermentology,  Chicago. 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  we  have  nothing 
which  can  satisfactorily  answer  your  questions  about 
American  brewing  barleys.    If  there  is  any  one  who 
understands  all  the  points  involved,  it  must  be  some 
one  connected  with  the   brewing  interests  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  made  a  broad  study  of  the  sub- 
ject.   We  do  not  know  any  such  a  one,  although  we 
have  been  on  the  lookout  for  an  expert  in  that  line 
ever  since  our  barley  growing  has  gained  new  import- 
ance and  prominence  by  virtue  of  very  large  export 
shipments.    We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in 
reading  the  publication  by  your  Dr.  Wahl,  reprinted 
from  the  American  Brewers'  Review,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  you  already  have  as  exact  information 
about  California  barley  as  we  have  at  present.  For- 
merly there  were  a  couple  of  names  of  barley  in  the 
San  Francisco  market — one  was  "Chevalier,"  the 
other  was  "common  barley."  Some  years  ago  almost 
all  the  barley  for  brewing  purposes  was  grown  on  a 
small  district  lying  south  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and  it  was  from  this  district  that  the  variety 
which  you  call  "California  Bay  "  probably  derived  its 
name.    Chevalier  was  also  grown  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and,  in  fact,  had  the  reputation  of  being  suc- 
cessful only  in  that  district.    More  recently  barley 
for  brewing  purposes  has  been  drawn  from  wider 
territory,  viz.,  from  the  interior  valley  around  about 
Stockton,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  at  various 
points  northward  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.    Selection  of  the  best  barley  from  all  these 
districts  has  been  made  for  export,  and  in  many  cases 
common  feed  barley  has  been  put  through  a  grader 
and  cleaner  to  make  a  grade  of  export  barley  from 
the  larger  and  better  kernels  of  the  common  grains. 
Our  California  Experiment  Station  introduced  from 
Europe  a  great  many  years  ago  a  full  collection  of 
the  most  prominent  European  barleys  and  offered 
them   to   the  growers.     Very  little  interest  was 
awakened  at  that  time  because  the  common  barley 
seemed  to  answer  all  the  requirements,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  more  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  getting  the  best  varieties  from  the  brewing  point 
of  view,  and  the  Hanna — or  Moravian — variety  has 
been  quite  widely  distributed  during  the  last  two 
years.    The  Experiment  Station  is  now  growing  for 
distribution  among  farmers  next  winter  quite  a  col- 
lection of  European  brewing  barleys  received  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  are  glad  to  state  that  barley  growing  promises 
to  be  a  finer  art  in  California  than  heretofore. 

You  will  note  that  this  answer  is  in  general  terms 
and  bears  out  what  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that 
we  have  not  the  expert  and  exact  knowledge  in  this 
matter  which  would  be  serviceable  in  the  important 
undertaking  which  you  have  in  hand.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  the  California  barley  has  such  high  stand- 
ing from  the  brewing  point  of  view,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  California  conditions  make  it  pos 
sible  to  produce  almost  any  quantity  that  the  market 
may  require,  that  you  should  suggest  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  advantage  of 
sending  one  of  their  cereal  experts  to  California  dur- 
ing the  coming  harvest  to  determine  just  what  types 
of  barley  we  are  growing  in  the  different  localities, 
and  to  suggest  methods  of  improving  the  whole 
product. 

Alfalfa  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  all  the  information  I  can 
get  about  alfalfa.  In  what  places  in  this  State  is  it 
produced  most  abundantly  ?  Is  irrigation  the  best 
way  to  grow  it  ?  I  particularly  want  to  know  the 
best  localities  suited  for  it. — Enquirer,  San  Diego. 

You  can  get  a  general  statement  about  the  growth 
of  the  alfalfa  plant  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  31,  entitled  "  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne."  The  full- 
est account  of  California  methods  of  growing  alfalfa 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  Sacramento,  Cal,  for  1900.  All  these 
matters  have  already  been  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  many  other  ac- 
counts will  appear  in  the  future.  Alfalfa  will  grow 
in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  State  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  loamy  enough  to  permit  deep  rooting  and 
free  circulation  of  water.  Where  these  conditions 
prevail  in  the  interior  valleys  the  greatest  produc- 
tion is  attained  because  the  plant  enjoys  heat,  pro- 
viding moisture  is  available.  On  land  where  water 
is  reached  by  the  roots  at  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet 
alfalfa  will  grow  without  irrigation,  although  it  will 
not  produce  more  than  half  as  much  in  a  year  as  it 
will  where  irrigation  is  freely  used;  then,  alfalfa 
fields  which  are  not  irrigated  soon  become  filled  with 
gophers,  which  enjoy  the  succulent  roots  and  seriously 
injure  the  plant.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  a  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  grow  alfalfa  unless  irri- 
gation water  is  available  for  occasional  flooding, 
which  will  destroy  the  gophers  and  save  the  plant. 
The  part  of  the  State  where  the  greatest  alfalfa 
acreage  is  found  at  present  and  where  the  largest 
crops  are  produced  by  irrigation  is  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  from  Bakersfield  northward,  and  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  northward  still  to  Shasta  county. 
There  are  also  important  alfalfa  districts  in  southern 
California. 

Berseem  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  recently  read  an  article  in 
an  Eastern  paper  on  Egyptian  clover,  saying  that  it 
has  the  power  not  only  to  consume  saline  and  alkaline 
properties  of  the  land,  but  also  to  enrich  it  with 
nitrates.  I  have  obtained  ten  pounds  of  this  seed — 
enough  for  one  acre — but  do  not  know  how  it  should 
be  handled.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  give  me 
such  information  as  you  have  concerning  it,  especially 
as  to  whether  it  requires  deep  plowing,  whether  it 
requires  irrigation,  whether  the  crop  should  be 
turned  under  as  green  manure,  cut  for  soiling,  cured 
for  hay,  or  pastured;  also,  whether  the  plant  is  killed 
by  being  pastured  too  closely.—  Alkali,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  Egyptian  clover 
which  you  read,  we  apprehend  that  the  description 
has  led  you  to  expect  too  much  from  the  plant. 
However,  as  you  have  the  seed,  you  can  soon  deter- 
mine its  value.  It  should  be  sown  as  evenly  as  possi- 
ble broadcast,  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  such 
preparation  of  the  land  as  you  would  for  alfalfa;  that 
is,  rather  deeper  and  better  than  for  a  grain  crop. 
If  the  ground  is  reasonably  moist,  it  will  undoubtedly 
make  a  good  growth  without  irrigation  ;  but  if  it  is 
rather  dry  upland,  you  can  probably  obtain  little 
from  it.  The  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  an  enricher  of 
the  soil  rests  altogether  in  the  decay  of  its  sub- 
stance after  being  plowed  in  as  a  green  manure;  but 
it  may  be  used  for  soiling,  for  hay  or  pasturing,  just 
as  other  clover  is.  We  infer  from  your  letter  that 
you  are  expecting  that  it  will  prove  a  permanent 
pasturage  like  alfalfa.  This  is  not  true,  because  the 
plant  is  an  annual  and  has  to  be  sown  each  year,  un- 
less it  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  by  volunteering 
as  burr  clover  does.  It  is  rather  sensitive  to  frost; 
consequently,  must  be  sown  as  corn  is,  after  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  Our  experience  with  it  has  not 
given  us  any  very  deep  impression  of  its  value  for 
California;  but  possibly  on  a  good  piece  of  low,  moist 
land  it  may  prove  valuable  in  California,  just  as  it 
does  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  sown  upon  the  land  as  the 


Nile  is  receding.  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  the  results  of  your  experiments. 


Wire  Worms  and  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  piece  of  bottom  land 
that  I  grow  beans  on  and  last  year  the  worms  cut 
the  roots  off  every  bean  in  the  field,  and  they  made  a 
small  growth.  They  are  a  reddish  color  and  about  1 
inch  long.  Can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  stop  them? — 
Subscriber,  Livingston. 

The  pests  are  wire  worms — judging  from  your  de- 
scription of  them  and  their  work.  They  are  the 
larvae  of  slim,  dark-colored  beetles,  which  flop  them- 
selves over  when  placed  on  their  backs,  and  are 
called  "skipjacks."  The  worms  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  handle  because  they  feed  underground,  etc. 
Applications  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the 
acre  are  sometimes  useful,  but  the  nitrates  have  the 
best  reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  Nitrate  of  soda,  at 
the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  applied  evenly 
over  the  surface  just  before  a  shower,  is  often  effect- 
ive in  garden  work.  Rolling  the  seed  in  air  slaked 
lime,  in  which  kerosene  oil  has  been  stirred  in  small 
amount,  is  sometimes  approved  for  protecting  corn, 
squashes,  etc.  But  to  deal  with  wire  worms  by  the 
acre  is  a  hard  job — it  is  usually  better  to  change  the 
crop  so  as  to  escape  them  when  they  become  very 
bad. 

Walnuts  in  Interior  of  Southern  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  twenty  acres  here  with 
plenty  of  water  and  deep  rich  sediment  soil,  but  the 
young  trees  winter  kill.  I  have  the  land  all  out  to 
prunes  and  apricots  now,  but  would  like  to  plant 
walnuts  if  I  can  get  a  kind  that  will  not  winter  kill 
and  still  be  a  nut  that  will  sell  well.  There  are  soft- 
shell  nuts  joining  my  place  sixteen  years  old  that  are 
doing  well  and  paying  well,  but  they  were  started  in 
mild  winters.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  nut  that  will  sell 
well  and  will  withstand  frost  ? — Fruit  Grower, 
Elsiuore. 

The  experience  of  central  California  is  that  the 
French  varieties  of  the  English  walnut  are  harder 
than  the  soft  shell  varieties  grown  largely  in  southern 
California.  If  you  take  these  varieties  grafted  on 
the  California  black  walnut  root  you  will  come  as 
near  to  getting  a  tree  hardy  against  frost,  against 
drouth  and  against  standing  water  in  the  soil  as  it  is 
possible  to  have.  The  varieties  which  are  most  sat- 
isfactory are  the  Proeparturiens,  Mayette,  Chabert, 
etc.  They  are  usually  later  to  start  in  the  spring 
and  earlier  to  mature  their  wood  in  the  autumn;  con- 
sequently are  more  hardy,  but  how  they  will  behave 
under  your  conditions  in  which  the  seasons  are  not  so 
well  defined  as  they  are  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  State,  must  be  determined  by  experience. 

A  Capri  Fig  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  mailed  a  small  round  box 
with  two  samples  of  figs.  These  figs  are  spongy 
and  hollow  inside.  Although  the  tree  bears  regu 
larly  three  crops  each  year,  they  are  not  fit  to  use. 
What  can  we  do  to  the  tree  to  make  the  figs  eatable? 
— Grower,  Santa  Cruz. 

Your  fig  tree  cannot  be  made  to  bear  edible  fruit. 
It  is  a  wild  or  Capri  fig,  which  is  of  no  value  except 
to  afford  a  place  for  multiplication  for  the  insects 
which  fructify  the  fig  of  commerce,  or  Smyrna  fig. 
Of  course,  if  you  were  undertaking  to  grow  Smyrna 
figs  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  this  wild 
tree,  but  you  are  too  near  the  coast  probably  to 
make  fig  drying  satisfactory.  This  requires  rather 
the  hot  interior  valley  and  foothill  situations.  You 
can  make  your  fig  trees  of  some  value  by  top  graft- 
ing into  the  wild  tree  some  variety  which  proves  to 
be  a  good  bearer  in  your  locality. 

Brewing  Barley  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  us  any  information 
concerning  Chevalier  barley  and  its  value  for  malting 
purposes?  We  have  been  informed  that  large  quan- 
tities of  it  have  been  grown  in  California  and  ex- 
ported for  that  purpose.  Any  information  concern- 
ing it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — Reader,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Chevalier  barley  is  one  of  our  best  brewing  varie- 
ties; in  fact,  until  within  the  last  year  or  two  consti- 
tuted the  variety  most  largely  used  for  brewing 
purposes.  More  recently,  since  the  export  demand 
for  barley  to  Great  Britain  has  arisen,  the  best  of 
our  varieties  commonly  used  for  feed  grain  have 
been  freely  exported.  There  has  also  been  quite  a 
wide  dissemination  of  Moravian  or  Hanna  barley,  as 
in  some  respects  superior  to  the  Chevalier.  Any 
good,  plump,  bright  barley  is  now  in  demand  for  ex- 
port for  brewing  purposes. 


Checking  Root  Extension  of  Gum  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  :— Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  how  I  can  prevent  a  neighboring  row  of  gum 
trees  from  doing  damage  on  my  side  of  the  line  ?  Do 
you  think  a  deep  trench  there  filled  with  crude  oil  and 
dirt  would  turn  the  roots  back  ?— Sufferer,  Los 
Angeles. 

I  think  that  trenching  deeply  alongside  a  row  of 
gum  trees  and  filling  with  dirt  saturated  with  crude 
oil,  as  you  suggest,  will  prevent  the  further  growth 
of  surface  roots  in  your  direction.  We  cannot  say, 
however,  whether  it  would  prove  fatal  to  the  trees  or 
not,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  experiments  being  made 
with  such  treatment. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  oi  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  18,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm  weather  and  frequent  showers  during  the  week 
were  beneficial  to  crops.  Grain  and  grass  made  good 
growth  and  fruit  trees  and  vines  advanced  rapidly. 
Farmers  and  orchardists  are  engaged  in  plowing  and 
cultivating.  Grain  is  looking  well  except  in  the  over- 
flowed districts  and  will  probably  yield  a  fair  crop  in 
most  places.  It  is  reported  that  hops  on  the  overflowed 
lands  were  not  seriously  injured,  but  most  of  the  alfalfa 
was  ruined.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  Edwards 
break,  but  part  of  the  piling  has  been  washed  out. 
Oranges  are  in  bloom.  Strawberries  are  becoming  plen- 
tiful and  shipments  are  in  progress.  Deciduous  fruit 
prospects  are  excellent. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  partly  cloudy  during  the 
week.  Light  rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions. Grain  and  grass  are  making  good  growth  and 
give  promise  of  excellent  crops  in  most  places,  but  more 
rain  will  be  needed  soon  in  the  southern  districts.  The 
soil  in  portions  of  the  northern  counties  is  still  too  wet 
for  profitable  cultivation,  but  some  work  is  being  done. 
Hops  are  backward,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Peaches  and 
apricots  will  probably  be  light  in  some  sections,  but  all 
other  deciduous  fruits  show  indications  of  large  crops. 
Garden  vegetables  are  growing  rapidly. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  with  cooler,  partly  cloudy  weather  and  light 
showers  at  the  close.  The  Vain  was  generally  too  light 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  crops.  Grain  is  in  fair  condition, 
but  will  need  generous  showers  during  the  next  two 
weeks  to  insure  good  crops.  Alfalfa  is  making  rapid 
growth.  Haying  is  progressing  in  some  sections.  Barley 
is  rapidly  heading  out  in  Madera  county.  Snow  on  the 
foothills  has  disappeared.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 
Farmers  are  plowing  and  cultivating  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. Pasturage  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy. 
Strawberries  are  ripening  and  picking  is  in  progress. 
Almonds  and  apricots  are  reported  light,  but  all  other 
deciduous  fruit  will  probably  yield  heavily. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  caus- 
ing a  rapid  growth  of  all  vegetation  and  greatly  benefit- 
ing walnuts  and  deciduous  fruits.  The  soil  is  becoming 
very  dry  and  rain  is  badly  needed  for  grain,  hay  and 
pasturage.  In  some  sections  it  is  reported  that  the  hay 
crop  will  be  a  failure  unless  rain  falls  within  two  weeks. 
Strawberries  are  on  the  market  in  unusually  large  quan- 
tities and  are  above  average  in  quality.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  in  good  condition  and  advancing  rapidly.  Work  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  is  in  progress.  Orange  trees  are 
well  laden  with  blossoms. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— A  steady  rainfall  began 
here  shortly  after  6  o'clock  p.  M.,  April  18,  and  con- 
tinued at  a  late  hour  to-night.  At  San  Diego  a  light 
rain  began  falling  at  3  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  The  in- 
dications were  for  more  rain. 

Eureka  Summary. — Grass  and  grain  are  making  ex- 
cellent growth.  Plowing  and  seeding  progressing 
rapidly.  The  acreage  of  potatoes  being  planted  is 
smaller  than  last  year's.  Outlook  for  abundance  of  fruit 
very  promising.    The  condition  of  stock  is  improving. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, April  20,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . . 

49  66 

41  34 

Red  Bluff  

.92 

29.70 

23  15 

23  73 

72 

48 

Sacramento  

.66 

16  49 

16  62 

18.16 

72 

48 

San  Francisco  

.78 

19.81 

18.28 

21  45 

68 

44 

Fresno   

.38 

7.09 

8  50 

8  01 

84 

36 

Independence  

T 

2.57 

2  34 

3  47 

78 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1.85 

15.71 

18  49 

19  13 

70 

36 

Los  Angeles  

.84 

8.59 

19  29 

15.48 

74 

42 

San  Diego  

.05 

4.18 

11.62 

7.76 

72 

50 

Yuma  

T 

.94 

1.73 

2.82 

100 

52 

260 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 


NUMBER  II. -CONCLUDED. 


By  C.  W.  WOODWOBTH,  F:ntomologist,  in  Pulletin  No.  155,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  Second  Campaign. — The  second  spraying  cam- 
paign should  be  inaugurated  at  about  the  time  when 
the  first  eggs  are  being  deposited  upon  the  trees.  In 
some  localities  this  may  not  be  far  from  blooming 
time,  but  in  others,  as  at  Watsonville,  it  is  consider- 
ably later,  and  different  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
valley.  The  actual  time  of  egg  laying  can  be  quite 
accurately  determined  by  the  fruit  grower  without 
much  difficulty.  The  eggs  themselves  are  quite  small 
— not  larger  than  a  pinhead — and  flat  and  trans- 
parent, so  that  one  would  have  to  look  at  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  proper  reflection  of  light 
from  their  surface  in  order  to  clearly  distinguish 
them  from  the  leaf  or  fruit  on  which  they  lie.  They 
will  be  first  found  in  the  spring  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  older  leaves,  and  by  careful  search  in  the  or- 
chard the  time  of  egg  laying  might  be  determined  by 
direct  observation  of   he  egg. 

A  much  simpler  method,  however,  requiring  no 
careful  examination  of  the  trees,  can  be  made  by 
means  of  a  breeding  cage.  A  common  Mason  fruit 
jar  with  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  over  the  top,  in  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  metal  cap,  will  be  very  satisfactory. 
This  can  be  kept  in  the  orchard  in  an  old  apple  box, 
tacked  to  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  making  a  sort  of  a 
cupboard,  in  which  the  breeding  cage  may  be  placed, 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather  and  accidents. 

The  codlin  moth  passes  the  winter  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  situations,  sometimes  in  the  ground,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  cracks  of  the  bark,  or  under  bands  of  cloth,  if 
these  have  been  placed  on  the  tree  according  to  the 
methods  so  commonly  in  vogue. 

The  insect  is  in  the  worm  form  during  the  winter, 
just  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  apple,  but  has  covered 
itself  with  a  tough  silken  cocoon,  and  lies  almost 
quiescent  in  this  form  until  spring.  During  the  win- 
ter these  cocoons  may  be  sought  for  and  placed  in  the 
breeding  cage,  and  the  insects  will  go  through  their 
transformation  in  the  spring  and  appear  as  moths  in 
a  perfectly  normal  manner. 

Now,  by  examining  these  breeding  cages  from  week 
to  week,  the  orchardist  can  determine  the  date  of 
the  first  hatching  of  the  moths,  the  time  when  they 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  number,  and,  if  he  be- 
gins spraying  as  soon  as  this  hatching  occurs  and 
continues  it,  say,  once  in  every  three  weeks,  until 
they  cease  to  appear  in  numbers,  he  can  be  confident 
that  he  has  properly  timed  his  spraying  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  brood  of  worms  to  be  produced  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  these  moths. 

If  the  moths  hatch  practically  all  together,  as  they 
may  in  some  regions,  a  single  spraying  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  this  campaign.  In  most  regions,  how- 
ever, this  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case,  and  two, 
or  possibly  three,  sprayings  may  be  necessary. 
Again,  in  some  localities,  the  first  and  second  cam- 
paigns, as  just  outlined,  may  occur  so  close  together 
that  the  same  spraying  will  poison  the  leaves  and 
outer  surface  of  the  fruit  for  the  young  worms  and 
fill  the  blossom  cups,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  those  that 
enter  these  cups  before  feeding  elsewhere. 

The  method  of  spraying  in  this  second  campaign 
differs  from  that  already  described  in  that  the  object 
now  becomes  not  to  wet  any  one  part  of  the  tree  par- 
ticularly, but  to  cover  everything  as  uniformly  as 
possible  with  the  spray  mixture.  Moreover,  the  sur- 
face which  we  now  desire  to  wet  is  waxy  in  large 
part,  instead  of  being  hairy.  It  is  not  possible,  there- 
fore, to  accomplish  good  results  by  the  use  of  a  nozzle 
giving  a  coarse  heavy  spray,  as  may  be  done  in  the 
iirst  spraying.  There  now  arises,  also,  the  danger  of 
over-spraying — that  is,  of  spraying  so  long  in  the 
same  place  that  the  fine,  mist-like  particles  which 
were  first  quite  uniformly  distributed  over  the  leaf 
will  ultimately  run  together,  often  leaving  large 
areas  of  the  smooth,  waxy  surface  of  the  leaves  en- 
tirely free  from  water  and  from  poison,  and  concen- 
trating the  poison  that  is  deposited  from  the  larger 
drops  of  water  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  or  in  the 
wrinkles  occurring  along  the  veins,  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaf  being  free  from  poison.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  a  nozzle  should  be  selected  which  will  spray 
widely  and  produce  the  finest  separation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  water.  Such  a  nozzle  will  only  force  the 
water  a  short  distance,  and  the  mist  formed  will  float 
in  the  air  if  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing,  making  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  spray  on  the  tree  except  on  the 
windward  side. 

If  the  trees  are  large,  there  will  be  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  an  elevated  platform  and  extension  rods, 
enabling  one  to  reach  into  any  part  of  the  tree,  that 
such  appliances  should  always  be  used.  It  is  well  to 
attempt  to  spray  from  all  directions,  the  object  being 
to  cover  the  tree  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  not 
to  drench  any  portion,  stopping  long  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  drip.  If  one  has  a  fine  nozzle,  or  a 
bunch  of  small  nozzles  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and 
moves  over  the  tree  rapidly,  it  can  be  made  very 


thoroughly  wet  in  every  part  before  enough  liquid  is 
used  to  produce  this  unsatisfactory  "  over-sprayed  " 

effect. 

During  the  past  season  it  was  observed  in  the  Wat- 
sonville district  that  a  great  majority  of  the  worms 
entered  the  fruit  at  other  places  than  the  blossom 
end,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  second  campaign 
will  become  much  more  important  than  the  first.  In 
other  regions,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  in- 
vestigators, the  reverse  is  true,  in  which  case  the 
first  campaign  would  evidently  be  the  more  import- 
ant one.  But  even  in  these  regions  undoubtedly  the 
second  campaign  would  produce  good  results,  be- 
cause everywhere  a  certain  proportion  of  worms 
entered  at  other  places  than  at  the  blossom  end, 
even  while  the  fruit  was  small. 

The  Tuinn  Campaign. — The  codlin  moth  has  more 
than  one  brood  in  all  parts  of  California  where  apples 
and  pears  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  in 
most  localities  the  injury  produced  by  the  first  brood 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  coming  later 
in  the  year.  In  the  Pajaro  valley,  particularly,  the 
orchardists  would  not  consider  the  codlin  moth  an  im- 
portant insect  but  for  this  later  work.  The  varieties 
grown  in  this  region  almost  invariably  set  such  an 
amount  of  fruit  that  heavy  thinning  is  necessary,  and 
the  little  that  has  been  injured  by  the  worms  up  to 
thinning  time  is  removed  in  that  process.  If  this 
thinning  is  done  before  many  of  the  worms  have  left 
the  fruit  and  the  apples  removed  are  properly  dis- 
posed of,  it  can  not  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
reducing  the  number  of  parents  for  the  next  gener- 
ation. 

Under  the  conditions  occurring  in  this  valley  all 
the  work  of  the  first  two  campaigns  is  directed 
primarily  toward  preventing  the  laying  of  a  large 
number  of  eggs  for  the  midsummer  generation.  The 
third  campaign  is  the  most  important  one,  and  would 
be  the  only  important  one  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  insects  killed  by  a  spray  in  this  sec- 
tion are  killed  only  after  the  worms  have  marred  the 
fruit.  Their  work  is  often  supposed  to  be  done  by 
the  little  green  beetle  with  black  spots  (Diabrotica 
soror)  and  does  not  really  injure  the  apple  for  use, 
but  is  very  objectionable  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, since  the  fruit  is  no  longer  of  first  quality. 

Very  few  worms  will  be  able  to  develop  in  fruit 
which  is  kept  poisoned  from  midsummer  until  fall, 
but  the  fruit  may  be  badly  marked  by  the  entrances 
just  alluded  to.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  in  most 
localities  to  neglect  the  earlier  campaigns,  even 
though  the  third  is  the  most  important. 

The  method  of  spraying  is  the  same  as  in  the  sec- 
ond campaign,  but  the  foliage  becomes  more  suscep- 
tible to  injury  late  in  the  season,  both  because  there 
may  be  an  accumulation  of  poison  in  the  leaves  from 
earlier  applications,  and  from  the  fact  that  older 
foliage  is  less  resistant  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
arsenic.  The  sprayer  should  look  for  evidences  of 
injury,  and,  if  necessary,  change  to  a  less  injurious 
arsenical. 

The  time  to  begin  the  sprayings  of  this  campaign 
can  be  determined  by  the  use  of  bands.  These  have 
been  widely  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  codlin  moth, 
but  are  not  effective  enough  to  be  of  much  value;  we 
could  not  see  that  the  use  of  bands  accomplished 
enough  to  warrant  their  use  as  a  supplementary 
measure  in  connection  with  spraying.  We  are  not 
yet  ready  to  condemn  their  use  in  this  way,  and  can 
commend  them  as  an  index  to  spraying  operations. 

When  the  spring  generation  of  worms  is  full 
grown,  they  leave  the  fruit  and  seek  a  place  in  which 
to  go  through  their  transformations.  If  there  are 
bands  on  the  tree,  enough  will  select  this  place  to 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
brood. 

After  spinning  their  cocoons,  the  worms  soon  as- 
sume the  pupa  condition  and  are  then  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  and  brown  in  color,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  come  forth  as  perfect  moths  ready  to  lay  eggs 
for  the  second  generation  of  worms.  Within  a  couple 
of  weeks  from  the  time  the  first  pup;e  are  discovered 
the  orchard  should  be  well  poisoned,  if  not  very  re- 
cently sprayed,  for  the  late  worms  of  the  first  gen- 
eration. This  should  be  repeated  often  enough  to 
keep  everything  poisoned  to  the  end  of  the  season  in 
the  fall. 

Apparently  the  season  ends  at  quite  different  dates 
in  different  years,  for  often  the  eggs  of  the  moth  will 
be  found  very  abundantly  on  the  apples  at  picking 
time,  and  the  same  variety  may  in  another  year  be 
quite  free  from  eggs.  This  is  probably  because  of 
the  conditions  causing  the  hibernation  of  the  worms 
became  effective  earlier  in  the  season. 

When  the  conditions  favoring  hibernation  are  pres- 
ent, the  worm  simply  becomes  quiescent  within  its 
cocoon,  instead  of  transforming  into  a  pupa,  and  may 
pass  half  the  year  in  this  stupor.  As  soon  as  this 
occurs,  which  we  will  know  when  pupa1  cease  to  be 
produced,  the  season's  fight  against  the  codlin  moth 
may  be  considered  at  an  end. 

The  Year  s  Spray  ing  Programme. — The  foregoing 
account  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  very  compli- 
cated, but  when  applied  to  conditions  obtaining  in 
most  localities  will  at  once  simplify  itself.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  coldest  localities  there  may  be  but  one 
brood,  in  which  case  no  summer  pupa-  will  be  pro- 
duced and  the  third  campaign  disappears.  Here, 
also,  the  blossoms  may  open  almost  simultaneously, 


making  the  first  campaign  consist  of  a  single  spray- 
ing. The  first  generation  of  moths  may  also  come 
out  with  the  blossoms,  so  as  to  require  nothing  addi- 
tional. 

Where  it  is  a  little  warmer  the  moths  may  come 
out  later,  requiring  one  spraying  in  both  first  and 
second  campaigns ;  but  the  moths  remain  one- 
brooded,  so  that  the  third  campaign  is  barred  out. 
If  they  become  double-brooded,  then  probably  the 
smallest  number  of  sprayings  will  be  two  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  midsummer. 

In  still  warmer  locations  the  number  of  sprayings 
will  increase,  until  perhaps  as  many  as  three  or  four 
in  each  campaign  may  be  needed.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  specific  directions  for  each  locality  until  suf- 
ficient data  have  been  obtained  by  making  the  ob- 
servations through  a  series  of  years,  as  indicated  in 
this  bulletin. 

RlSUME, — The  codlin  moth  was  found  controllable 
by  the  use  of  arsenical  sprays  in  every  district 
studied. 

Paris  green  is  highly  satisfactory,  wherever  it  is 
safe  to  foliage,  but  in  some  localities  may  have  to  be 
replaced  by  lime  arsenite  or  lead  arsenate  ;  or,  pos- 
sibly, the  new  formula  of  Paris  green,  oil  and  lime 
may  prove  best. 

The  fight  against  the  codlin  moth  may  be  divided 
into  three  campaigns;  the  timing  of  each  must  be  de- 
termined for  each  region. 

The  first  campaign  is  intended  for  the  poisoning  of 
the  calyx  cup  of  the  apple  and  requires  spraying  from 
above  and  more  than  one  application,  if  the  blossoms 
are  not  uniform  in  time  of  opening. 

The  second  campaign  is  timed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  moth  in  the  spring,  and  requires  a  method  of 
spraying  different  from  that  of  the  first  campaign, 
the  idea  being  to  cover  every  part  of  the  leaf  and 
fruit  with  the  poison. 

The  third  campaign  is  for  the  later  worms,  and  the 
times  of  beginning  and  closing  this  attack  are  de- 
termined by  the  production  of  pupa1,  from  which 
moths  will  hatch  that  season  and  lay  eggs  for  another 
brood  of  worms.  The  danger  to  foliage  by  the  poison 
is  greatest  during  this  campaign. 

Orchardists  are  solicited  to  aid  the  Station  in  its 
further  study  of  the  insect,  by  making  observations 
in  their  own  localities  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
timing  of  the  applications  in  each  of  these  campaigns 
must  be  based.  Proper  blanks  for  recording  such 
observations  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Experiment 
Station  in  this  line. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Colorado  Pea-fed  Lambs. 


As  field  peas  make  a  fine  winter  growth  in  Califor- 
nia valleys  and  foothills,  and  along  the  coast  as  well,  . 
it  may  occur  to  some  of  our  lamb  growers  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  the  Colorado  growers.  Prof. 
W.  L.  Carlyle,  now  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, gives  the  Breeders'  Gazette  the  following  inter- 
esting account : 

Recent  shipments  of  Colorado  pea- fed  lambs  have 
topped  practically  all  of  the  Eastern  lamb  markets. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  growing  of  field  peas 
for  lamb  feeding  purposes  has  become  a  very  import- 
ant feature  of  farming  in  the  San  Luis  valley  of  Colo- 
rado. Three  years  ago  there  were  about  15,000 
lambs  fed  in  that  valley.  Two  years  ago  this  number 
was  increased  to  about  35,000,  and  last  year  there 
were  some  70,000  lambs  finished  on  the  pea  fields 
there.  The  farmers  who  engaged  in  the  work  found 
it  exceedingly  profitable,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
very  important  industry  in  this  valley  and  many 
others  in  our  State. 

The  San  Luis  valley  is  about  7000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  the  growing  season  is  comparatively  short  i 
The  weather  during  the  summer  months  is  quite  cool, 
especially  at  night.  The  mercury  occasionally  falls 
below  freezing  at  some  time  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  There  is  a  somewhat  scanty  supply  of  water 
for  surface  irrigation  in  many  sections  of  this  valley, 
which,  however,  is  partially  obviated  in  some  places 
by  an  underflow  which  rises  almost  to  the  surface, 
and  which  is  very  helpful  in  supplying  sub-irrigation 
for  the  growing  crops. 

The  peas  are  sown  quite  early  in  the  spring,  the 
varieties  being  the  common  Mexican  and  the  small 
Canadian  field  pea,  which  are  mixed  indiscriminately. 
A  small  quantity  of  oats  or  wheat  is  usually  sown 
with  the  peas.  From  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  peas 
are  sown  per  acre,  the  seed  being  drilled  in  with  an 
ordinary  grain  drill.  The  crop  is  not  harvested  in 
any  way,  the  lambs  being  turned  into  the  fields  in 
the  early  fall,  when  the  weather  is  always  dry  and 
fine.  They  are  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  peas  anc 
vines  for  from  seventy  to  ninety  days.  The  lamb* 
fed  in  this  valley  are  all  grown  on  the  bordering 
ranges  and  do  not  have  to  be  shipped  in,  as  is  done  ii 
northern  Colorado.  Where  there  is  a  good  crop  o 
peas  from  ten  to  fifteen  lambs  are  fed  on  an  acre  I 
making  an  average  gain  of  ten  pounds  per  month  fo  j 
each  lamb  during  a  period  of  from  seventy  to  ninet;  j 
days.    When  first  turned  into  the  fields,  when  th  l 
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vines  and  peas  are  ripe,  the  lambs  shell  a  great 
many  of  the  peas,  but  later  these  are  all  very  readily 
picked  up,  only  a  very  small  percentage  being  wasted. 
The  fields  on  which  the  lambs  were  fed  last  fall  had, 
when  viewed  by  the  writer  a  short  time  ago,  more 
the  appearance  of  a  summer-fallow  than  anything 
else.  Every  vestige  of  the  pea  plants  had  disap- 
peared. The  oat  or  wheat  straw  was  left  standing 
about  a  foot  high,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  any  kind 
of  shelled  grain  upon  the  ground.  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  sheep  and  lambs  can  be  fattened  so  cheaply 
as  by  this  system  of  feeding.  There  are  no  expenses 
for  harvesting  or  for  feeding  the  lambs.  The  manure 
is  distributed  in  the  most  approved  style  where  it  is 
needed  and  is  available  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

The  principal  cash  crops  raised  in  the  San  Luis 
valley  are  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  a  better  rotation 
to  go  with  either  of  these  crops  could  scarcely  be 
found  than  the  peas  to  be  fed  off  by  lambs.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  plan  could  not  be  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  and  the  other  conditions  suit- 
able for  the  growing  of  a  good  pea  crop,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  weather  during  the  feeding  period 
is  dry  and  fine.  Where  the  autumn  is  wet,  cold  and 
rainy,  this  practice  could  not  be  successfully  followed, 
owing  to  the  great  waste  which  would  arise  from  the 
trampling  of  the  feed  into  the  soil.  This,  however,  is 
no  disadvantage  in  the  dry  climate  of  Colorado. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  and  Eggs  in  Denmark. 


From  United  States  Consul  Raymond  R.  Fhazikh.  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Mr.  J.  Pedersen-Bjergaard,  of  Copenhagen,  writer 
on  the  subject  of  poultry  and  egg  production,  has 
furnished  this  consulate  with  some  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  history  of  poultry  raising  and  egg  pro- 
duction in  Denmark. 

Growth  of  the  Industry. — Poultry  raising  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Danish  farmers  up  to  within  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  "  necessary  evil,"  which  could  not 
well  be  dispensed  with.  A  few  hens  were  kept  on 
the  farms,  and  were  given  little  or  no  attention.  The 
eggs  produced  were  few  and  small  and  commanded  in 
the  home  market  much  less  than  half  the  present 
price.  No  attempts  were  made  to  export  eggs  be- 
fore 1867.  In  that  year,  and  until  1871,  a  few  thou- 
sand scores  of  eggs  were  annually  exported.  This 
caused  an  advance  in  the  home  market  price  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hens  kept.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1870-71,  50,000  dozen  eggs  were  exported;  in 
1871-72  the  export  jumped  to  555,000  dozens,  and  the 
following  fiscal  year  (1872-73)  the' increase  was  re- 
markable, the  total  export  of  domestic  eggs  being 
2,310,000  dozens.  After  1880  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  eggs  exported. 

In  1895,  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Danish 
Co-operative  Egg  Export  Association,  the  value  of 
the  export  of  domestic  eggs  was  $1,947,000,  of  which 
the  co-operative  company  handled  $21,683  worth.  In 
1896  Denmark  exported  20,379,000  dozen  of  domestic 
eggs,  receiving  for  them  $3,459,000  Of  this  amount 
the  co-operative  company  received  $188,500.  In  1902 
the  exports  of  domestic  eggs  reached  35,967,000 
dozens,  or  $6,451,000  worth,  of  which  the  co-oper- 
ative company  received  $1,087,000.  Official  Danish 
statistics  for  1903  are  not  yet  available. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  small  farmer, 
with  from  two  to  eight  acres,  is  the  one  who  is 
profiting  by  this  remarkable  growth  in  the  egg  ex- 
port business,  the  importance  of  the  whole  subject 
becomes  more  evident. 

Organization. — There  are  three  well  known  poul- 
try societies  in  Denmark  which  have  for  their  object 
the  creation  of  an  active,  intelligent  enthusiasm  for 
the  poultry  business.  The  youngest  of  these  soci- 
eties— Society  for  Remunerative  Poultry  Culture — is 
said  to  best  serve  the  Danish  farmers,  since  it  has 
for  its  sole  aim  (unlike  the  other  societies)  the  cre- 
ation of  an  interest  in  practical,  remunerative  poul- 
try culture.  The  society,  while  paying  due  attention 
to  the  importance  of  pure  breeds  of  poultry,  depre- 
cates paying  too  much  attention  to  ''fancy"  breed- 
ing. The  society  concentrates  its  energies  upon 
such  practical  measures  as  may  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  income,  especially  for  the 
numerous  class  of  small  farmers  owning  from  four  to 
eight  acres  of  land.  To  this  class  the  annual  cost  of 
membership  in  the  society  is  27  cents. 

The  manager  of  the  Co-operative  Egg  Export 
Company  testifies  enthusiastically  to  the  splendid 
educational  work  accomplished  by  the  various  poul- 
try societies.  The  societies  and  the  export  company 
are  entirely  separate  in  their  organization.  Natu- 
rally, however,  they  attract  very  much  the  same 
membership,  and  the  work  of  the  co-operative  com- 
pany and  the  societies  necessarily  harmonizes  and  is 
correlative.  They  supplement  each  other.  The  soci- 
eties, with  their  official  papers,  reach  the  farmers 
quickly  and  are  able  to  impress  them  with  any  facts 
which  changed  conditions  in  the  foreign  market  may 
render  it  profitable  for  the  farmers  to  know.  It  is 
in  this  educational  way  that  the  societies  are  of  in- 


calculable value  to  its  members.  Located  in  Copen- 
hagen, where  the  head  office  of  the  co-operative  col- 
ony is  situated,  the  societies  and  the  company  are  in 
closest  sympathy. 

Side  Industry  with  the  Farmers. — There  is  little 
specialization  in  poultry  or  egg  production.  Special- 
izing is  not  encouraged.  There  are  but  few  large 
poultry  establishments  in  the  Kingdom.  Egg  pro- 
duction is  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  adjunct  to 
other  agricultural  pursuits. 

Co-operative  Egg  Export  Association. — Co-oper- 
ative marketing  of  farm  produce  is  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect system  in  Denmark.  The  Dannish  Co-operative 
Egg  Export  Association  has  a  membership  of  33,500 
farmers,  divided  into  500  local  societies,  or  circles, 
each  circle  being  an  integral  part  of  the  central  com- 
pany and  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  central  organization.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
by-laws  of  the  500  circles  are  quite  uniform.  Each 
circle  collects,  at  its  own  expense,  the  eggs  produced 
on  the  farms  of  its  members  and  prepares  them  for 
shipment  to  one  of  the  eight  general  shipping  cen- 
ters at  its  own  expense.  After  leaving  the  circle 
(the  local  collecting  center)  all  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  company.    Profit  sharing  is  absolute. 

The  by-laws  of  the  co-operative  company  declare 
that  the  "principal  object  of  the  company  shall  be 
to  build  up  the  most  profitable  trade  in  Dannish  eggs 
in  foreign  countries."  To  this  end  the  company 
guarantees  to  purchasers  that  all  eggs  delivered  by 
the  company  shall  be  new  laid  and  clean,  each  egg 
being  stamped  by  the  company's  registered  trade 
mark  for  new  laid  eggs. 

No  circle  of  less  than  ten  members  is  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  company.  Each  circle  on  being 
admitted  pays  into  the  company  13j  cents  per  circle 
member.  Each  circle  admitted  is  obliged  to  deliver 
all  eggs  collected  from  its  members  to  the  company. 
Eggs  over  seven  days  old  must  not  be  delivered, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $1.34  for  the  first  offense 
and  double  that  for  further  offenses.  A  circle  must 
not  keep  eggs  longer  than  four  days  after  collection 
before  sending  them  to  the  general  shipping  station 
of  the  company.  The  eggs  must  be  delivered  abso- 
lutely clean.  Each  egg  must  be  stamped  plainly 
both  with  the  number  of  the  circle  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  member  of  the  circle  delivering  the  egg. 
Each  circle  must  provide  its  members  with  stamping 
ink  and  rubber  stamps  bought  of  the  purveyor  indi- 
cated by  the  company. 

Each  member  of  the  circle  must  forward  all  eggs 
produced,  except  those  needed  for  home  consumption 
and  for  hatching.  Eggs  must  be  carefully  gathered 
every  day  and  in  hot  summer  days  twice  each  day. 
Only  artificial  nest  eggs  must  be  used  and  the  nests 
must  be  barred  at  night. 

Each  circle  is  governed  by  a  circle  board,  consist- 
ing of  an  uneven  number  of  members.  This  board 
provides  for  the  expense  of  collection  and  superin- 
tends crating  for  shipment  to  central  stations. 

The  eggs  are  shipped  by  the  500  circles  to  one  of 
the  central  shipping  stations  in  ordinary  cardboard 
egg  crates  set  in  pine  boxes  of  uniform  size. 

Grading,  Testing,  Packing  and  Shipping. — The 
work  of  grading  and  testing  is  done  mostly  by 
women,  who  become  very  expert.  The  eggs  are 
graded  according  to  weight.  There  are  six  recog- 
nized classes,  ranging  from  6J  to  9  kilograms  per  120 
eggs  (1.43  to  2  pounds  per  dozen  eggs). 

The  expert  graders  work  behind  a  long  table,  upon 
which  they  have  six  wooden  egg  racks,  or  frames, 
each  frame  with  ten  dozen  holes  in  which  the  eggs 
are  placed.  The  graders  can  tell  at  a  glance  to 
which  grade  an  egg  belongs,  and  they  distribute 
them  very  deftly.  When  a  frame  is  filled  with  ten 
dozen  eggs  (which  are  taken  directly  from  the  boxes 
received  from  the  circles),  the  frames  are  taken  by  a 
man  and  weighed.  If  the  120  eggs  weigh  too  much 
or  too  little  for  the  - grade  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, eggs  are  taken  out  and  substituted  with 
larger  or  smaller  ones,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
frame  of  120  eggs  is  taken  into  a  small,  tightly  closed 
room  and  set  on  top  of  a  hopper-shaped  box,  which 
is  about  2  feet  deep,  the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with 
looking  glass.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper-shaped  box 
is  about  8  by  30  inches.  Pour  16  candle  power  elec- 
tric lights  stand  up  from  the  bottom,  equal  distances 
apart.  The  eggs,  as  above  indicated,  are  placed 
over  these  lights  and  looking  glasses,  thick  ends  up. 
The  tester  looks  carefully  at  and  through  each  egg, 
and  if  any  be  unsound  they  are  rejected. 

The  eggs  are  then  carefully  and  snugly  packed, 
side  by  side,  with  nothing  between  them,  in  four 
layers,  in  pine  boxes  22  by  72  inches,  9  inches  deep. 
Between  each  layer  of  eggs  is  a  substantial  layer  of 
straight,  clean  rye  straw;  on  the  top  layer  of  eggs 
another  layer  of  straw;  the  thin  boards  are  securely 
nailed  on,  the  boxes,  are  properly  marked  with  the 
company's  trade  mark,  the  number  of  eggs  and  the 
grade  indicated,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  ship.  All 
eggs  are  sold  by  the  pound  f.  o.  b. 

The  co-operative  company  pays  all  expenses  from 
the  time  the  eggs  leave  the  circles  until  they  are 
placed  on  board  ship.  The  average  expense  is  a 
trifle  over  1  cent  per  dozen. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  eggs  from  the  farmers 
and  bringing  them  to  the  circle  centers  is  borne  by 
the  circles  themselves.  This  work  is  done  by  a  col- 
lector selected  by  the  circle  board.    The  collector  is 


usually  paid  so  much  per  pound  of  eggs  collected. 
The  expense  of  this  collection  is  very  low,  perhaps  on 
an  average  not  more  than  2  ore  per  kilogram  (0.5 
cent  per  2.2  pounds),  or  something  less  than  0.5  cent 
per  dozen. 

The  total  cost  to  the  farmer  from  the  time  the 
eggs  leave  the  nests  until  they  are  on  board  steamer 
is  therefore  1J  cents  per  dozen.  English  buyers  pay 
for  the  eggs  f.  o.  b.  Denmark. 

Private  Companies. — All  the  eggs  shipped  from 
Denmark  are  not  co-operative  eggs,  strictly  speak- 
ing. However,  it  is  true  that  the  great  commercial 
advantage  which  the  Danish  eggs  have  in  the  British 
market  over  the  eggs  from  other  countries  is  due  to 
co  operation. 

Pickling.— About  25%  of  the  co-operative  eggs 
exported  are  pickled.  It  is  here,  of  course,  that  the 
greatest  profit  is  made.  The  process  of  pickling  is 
the  ordinary  lime  -  water  process,  with  some  addi- 
tional secret  processes.  The  minimum  price  paid  by 
the  company  during  the  year  at  different  times  illus- 
trates the  important  point  of  how  confidence  on  the 
part  of  consumers  increases  the  value  of  a  product. 
In  1898  the  lowest  price  paid  to  the  farmer  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  season  was  13  cents;  in  1901, 
16  cents;  and  in  1903,  18  cents  per  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds).   

Practical  Value  of  Improved  Fowls. 


To  the  Editor: — The  breeder  of  to-day,  producing 
a  strain  of  birds  that  are  layers,  is  the  man  building 
on  a  solid  basis  for  continuance  in  business  and  the 
confidence  of  those  seeking  stock  for  special  or  gen- 
eral purposes,  and,  while  the  strictly  fancy  is  yet 
very  much  alive,  it  is  the  fowl  that  carries  the  blood 
that  produces  layers  that  is  most  in  demand. 

With  no  class  maintaining  flocks  of  poultry  to-day 
is  the  required  utility  more  in  demand  than  among 
the  farmers  who  are  seeking,  as  a  rule,  the  best  gen- 
eral-purpose fowl,  and,  while  they  have  rather  re- 
garded the  fancier  as  a  fellow  with  a  new  chicken, 
still  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  large  numbers  that  are 
yearly  adopting  the  thoroughbred  and  realizing  there 
is  good  in  the  fancier  and  that  he  is,  after  all,  not  a 
bad  fellow. 

The  painstaking  breeder  fully  understands  the 
necessity  of  combining  income-producing  blood  with 
beautiful  feathers,  as  in  these  matter-of-fact  days  the 
maintaining  of  poultry  for  looks  alone  is  limited  to  a 
very  few,  while  the  breed  combining  egg  production 
and  a  plumage  pleasing  to  the  eye  with  standard  re- 
quirements is  ever  in  demand  and  sales  steady  if  the 
strain  be  one  upholding  the  growers'  claims. 

Oftentimes  we  hear  such  and  such  breeds  are  poor 
layers.  Not  so  ;  while  some  breeds  are  not  as  pro- 
lific as  others,  all  are  good,  and  the  question  of  how 
good  is  determined  by  the  strain.  Two  poultrymen 
side  by  side  may  be  both  maintaining  flocks  of  the 
same  breed,  and,  while  one  gets  an  average  of  135 
eggs  per  year  and  the  other  160  or  more,  there  will 
always  be  this  difference,  and  perhaps  more,  though 
both  may  feed  and  care  for  alike.  Why  ?  Two  dif- 
ferent strains.  Mr.  A.  buys  breeding  stock  from  a 
flock  noted  as  winners,  and  supposedly  having  the 
utility  qualities  also,  but  from  a  man  who  looks  upon 
a  trap  nest  as  a  nuisance.  Mr.  B.  was  fortunate 
enough  to  buy  of  the  man  who  pedigreed  his  stock  the 
year  around.  Lots  of  work;  but  the  showing  of  B.'s 
flock  has  been  a  standing  ad.  for  the  man  who  sold  the 
starter  for  it,  as  breeders  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  own  flock  usually  carry  an  interest  to  those  of 
their  customers  and  suggest  measures  for  maintain- 
ing the  desirable  points. 

Much  might  be  and  is  said  upon  the  above  subject 
and  comparisons  of  breeds  and  varieties;  but  each 
has  his  or  her  fancy  for  a  particular  breed,  and  to 
them  it  is  the  best — and,  whatever  it  may  be,  make 
it  a  good  strain,  as  this,  and  not  the  breed,  is  the 
real  point  in  comparison.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 

Agnews,  Cal. 


THE  STABLE. 


Breeding  Jacks  and  Jennets. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  donkey  tribe, 
as  Californians  are  taking  each  year  more  freely  to 
mountain  tramping,  and  this  is  likely  to  continue  as 
our  State  population  increases.  At  various  foothill 
outfitting  points  burros  are  often  in  sharp  demand. 
The  following  suggestions  on  breeding,  by  M.  D.  Con- 
verse in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  are  therefore  par- 
ticularly interesting: 

To  breed  and  raise  jacks  does  not  require  a  great 
outlay  and  expense  for  stables,  although  the  better 
fixed  a  person  is  the  less  trouble  he  has  in  caring  for 
them.  A  large  number  of  jennets  together  will  not 
do  as  well  and  raise  as  many  colts  as  a  smaller  num- 
ber. About  ten  13^  to  14-hand  jennets  are  the  best 
to  start  with,  bred  1o  a  15* -hand  jack.  Both  ani- 
mals should  have  good  bone  and  large  feet,  a  large, 
finely  tapered  and  long  ear — the  longer  the  better — 
so  that  they  are  carried  erect.  I  do  not  want  the 
jack  too  smooth.  He  should  be  large  through  the 
heart  and  come  well  down  in  the  flank  and  have 
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plenty  of  room  to  carry  his  dinner. 
With  such  an  outfit  you  are  ready  to 
begin  the  breeding  of  jacks. 

After  your  colts  begin  to  come,  which 
will  be  after  the  jennet  is  bred  about 
thirteen  months,  see  that  the  dam  has 
a  good  pasture,  with  plenty  of  water 
and  shade,  by  herself,  or  with  her  kind. 
They  don't  do  well  in  pasture  with 
horses  and  mules.  They  are  harmless 
and  innocent  beasts- — not  much  on  the 
fight.  Give  them  a  little  oats  and  corn 
every  day,  as  the  better  you  feed  them 
the  better  the  colt  grows.  Provide 
them  with  a  shed  all  closed  up  except 
the  door,  and  get  enough  burlap  to 
cover  that,  and  hang  it  so  the  inside  of 
the  shed  will  be  perfectly  dark.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  push  the  curtain  to 
one  side  and  go  in  when  the  flies  are 
bad,  as  no  animal  seems  to  suffer  more 
from  them.  Flies  will  not  stay  in  a  place 
that  is  dark  in  the  day  time. 

Colts  should  be  weaned  when  five  or 
eight  months  old,  and  put  in  a  good  box 
stall  with  a  colt  filly  and  fed  all  the 
good  feed  they  will  eat,  such  as  bran, 
oats,  a  little  corn,  oatmeal,  good,  clean 
hay,  oat  and  wheat  straw,  corn  fodder 
and  a  few  stalks  of  sugar  cane.  They 
need  a  good  deal  of  coarse  feed. 

If  they  get  lousy— as  they  will— take 
powdered  sulphur,  two  or  three  hand- 
fuls  to  the  colt,  and  rub,  commencing 
at  the  end  of  the  tail,  from  there  to  the 
ears  along  the  back.  Rub  h  in  well, 
and  give  a  few  teaspoonfuls  in  feed  once 
a  month,  and  if  you  see  any  signs  of  lice 
repeat  every  four  weeks  until  they  are 
free  from  them.  In  Missouri,  where  the 
stock  drink  from  sulphur  springs,  they 
are  not  troubled. 

After  thoroughly  broken,  to  keep 
them  they  should  be  put  in  a  good, 
roomy  box  stall,  loose,  well  bedded, 
with  paddock  attached,  and  sheets 
hung  at  the  door  as  before  described, 
and  feed  as  suggested.  Keep  their 
feet  well  trimmed,  and  see  that  they 
take  plenty  of  exercise.  If  they  do  not 
take  exercise  of  their  own  accord, 
make  them  take  it.  With  such  treat- 
ment you  will  not  have  to  complain  of 
your  jack  being  of  no  account. 

THE  RANGE. 


Notes  on  Humboldt  County  Ranges 
and  Forage  Plants. 


To  the  Editor: — Having  read  the 
description  of  the  ranges  of  northwest- 
ern California  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  and 
August,  1902,  I  found  it  very  interest- 
ing, yet  I  bey  to  differ  from  the  writer 
on  some  points.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  proposition  of  reducing  brushy  hill- 
sides and  timber  lands  to  grazing  lands, 
and  second,  to  the  value  of  rib  grass 
for  grazing  purposes. 

The  Brush  Lands. — So  far  as  the 
scrub  brush  is  concerned,  I  consider  it  a 
curse  to  the  land  it  occupies,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  year  by  year  laying  up  a  bed  of 
leaves,  etc.,  that  will  sooner  or  later 
be  swept  away  by  fire,  and  each  suc- 
cessive burning  leaves  the  land  poorer 
and  more  barren. 

I  have  not  a  wide  experience  in  this, 
but  rather  a  practical  experience  in 
culture  of  this  variety  of  land.  This 
land  was  slashed  and  burned  over  by  a 
very  hot  fire  about  seven  years  before, 
and  is  characteristic  of  much  of  our 
brush  land,  particularly  that  which 
seems  poor  and  barren  like,  in  that  it 
would  grow  scarcely  any  grass.  It 
seems  to  me  that  wherever  this  land  is 
covered  with  leaves  or  shaded  by  any 
growth  that  prevents  the  grass  from 
growing,  it  becomes  mouldy  and  sour. 
The  longer  it  remains  under  these  con- 
ditions the  more  completely  locked  up 
do  the  necessary  elements  of  the  soil 
become,  so  that  if  the  brush  covering 
be  removed  and  killed  out  it  takes  sev- 
eral years  exposure  to  the  sun  before 
it  will  support  a  clothing  of  grass.  It 
seems  the  top  soil  becomes  quite 
changed,  and  even  where  the  soil  seems 
covered  with  shale  and  small  pieces  of 
broken  sandstone,  they  are  all  gradu- 
ally worked  under  the  soil  and  the  fine 
soil  gets  on  top  to  form  a  seedbed. 

The  land  where  no  second  growth  of 
brush  was  allowed  to  come  is  now  well 


covered  with  several  species  of  grass 
and  it  is  rapidly  improving,  while 
where  only  a  light  second  growth  of 
sprouts  have  come  in  the  land  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  the  typical  chemise 
land  and  it  would  thus  undoubtedly  re- 
main, just  as  the  chemise  is  all  around 
us. 

My  idea  is  not  one  of  theory,  but  of 
practice,  and  my  contention  is  as  con- 
cise as  I  could  put  it,  that  were  the 
brush  slashed  and  burned  and  then 
seeded  to  the  grasses  that  will  thrive 
on  this  land  as  it  is  left  by  the  brush, 
and  then  pastured  by  goats  or  other 
stock  with  the  sole  aim  of  killing  the 
brush  entirely  out,  and  then  gradually 
adding  seed  of  the  better  grasses  and 
clovers,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
is  to-day  of  little  or  no  value  could  be 
transformed  into  very  good  ranges. 

The  Rest  Grasses.— I  find  that  the 
best  grasses  to  take  hold  on  this  land 
are  mesquite,  soft  chess,  and  "'squir- 
rel tail"  or  "tickle  grass."  Others 
that  could  be  sown  with  these,  or  per- 
haps better  added  after  a  year  or  two, 
are  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  rib  grass  and  our  native  clovers. 
I  find  that  mesquite  and  squirrel  tail 
will  make  a  start  where  all  else  fails. 

I  think  there  are  other  and  better 
range  grasses  than  those  mentioned 
and  I  have  experiments  under  way  to 
find  them.  Little  can  be  accomplished 
in  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  go 
ahead  and  lead  for  you,  and  further- 
more we  cannot  expect  to  work  too 
fast  and  change  back  in  a  year  or  two 
what  the  forces  of  nature  have  been 
working  on  under  other  conditions  for 
a  century,  more  or  less. 

Better  Grasses  Required. — I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  better 
grasses  for  our  ranges  than  we  now 
practically  know:  grasses  that  will 
''catch"  on  the  range  and  that  are 
stayers.  However  good  a  grass  may 
be,  if  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  hold  its 
own,  it  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  to 
propagate.  I  started  an  experimental 
grass  garden  several  years  ago,  and  m 
my  collection  I  had  several  varieties 
that  were  recommended  for  poor  or 
dry  soils.  Experiments  are  all  right 
in  themselves,  but  the  conclusions  one 
draws  from  them  are  sometimes  wide 
of  the  mark.  I  had  such  poor  success 
in  getting  any  of  the  new  varieties  to 
germinate  that  I  concluded  that  any 
but  our  common  varieties  of  commer- 
cial grasses  were  difficult  to  propagate 
by  seed  and  rested  the  question  at  the 
time.  I  had  sown  a  one-quarter  acre 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  thoi  gh  it 
came  very  sparingly  I  saved  the  seed 
of  it,  and  in  l!t01  I  sowed  it  along  with 
other  grass  seed  on  a  piece  of  burning, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  seed  grown  here 
and  properly  harvested  is  a  very  good 
terminator,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  grass  is  going  to  do  well  here. 
I  also  picked  up  two  stalks  of  meadow- 
foxtail,  being  attracted  by  their  great 
mass  of  roots,  and  planted  them  in  the 
garden.  They  seeded  freely  and  I  find 
now  that  this  seed  will  germinate  as 
well  as  mesquite  seed,  which  it  much 
resembles.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
grass,  too,  should  hold  its  own  when 
once  established. 

So  now  I  am  thinking  of  beginning 
the  work  all  over  again  and  trusting  a 
little  more  to  nature  and  a  whole  lot 
less  to  the  vitality  of  commercial  grass 
seeds  of  any  except  the  commonest 
varieties. 

Rin  Grass  or  Plantain. — Now  as 
for  rib  grass,  I  have  been  with  that 
grass  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  grasses.  I  have  seen  it  on 
the  rich  Eel  river  land,  on  good  hill 
land,  and  here  in  the  mountains  where 
any  grass  is  considered  better  than 
none  at  all.  That  is  to  say  it  will 
thrive  where  hardly  anything  else  will 
take  a  hold,  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is 
that  when  once  established  it  is  per 
manent.  Before  clover  and  rye  grass 
were  introduced  in  Eel  river  valley  rib 
grass  was  considered  a  good  dairy 
grass,  and  where  it  then  was  it  is  still, 
and  probably  always  will  remain.  To- 
day, with  rye  grass  and  clover,  it  fur- 
nishes variety,  and  I  think  if  you  were 
to  study  the  creamery  tests  you  would 
find  that  the  herds  that  grazed  where 
rib  grass  formed  a  part  of  the  forage 


the  test  was  very  good  as  compared 
with  tests  taken  of  herds  that  had  no 
rib  grass.  I  know  wel'  in  the  early 
days  of  creameries  in  Humboldt  county 
that,  at  the  Eel  River  Creamery,  John 
Pollard's  Jersey  herd  was  perceptibly 
ahead  of  all  others  excepting  one  herd 
of  graded  cows,  those  of  E.  J.  Etter, 
and  this  place  has  perhaps  as  much  or 
more  rib  grass  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  place  in  the  valley.  The  place  of 
Mrs.  W.  Etter,  my  mother,  too,  con- 
tained much  rib  grass.  The  Etter 
family  never  were  prejudiced  against 
this  "weed."  A  few  years  ago  the 
cows  on  this  place  tested  so  uniformly 
high  that  they  were  dubbed  with  the 
reputation  of  giving  pure  cream. 

The  Nat  Hurlburt  place  on  Bear 
river  is  nearly  all  rib  grass.  My 
brother  worked  on  this  place  for  two 
years  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  he 
said  that  Hurlburt  kept  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  more  cattle  on  the 
place  than  before  he  sowed  rib  grass, 
and  that  he  could  milk  later  in  the  fall. 

Chas.  Johnston  of  the  Petrolia  section 
says  it  is  the  best  grass  ever  intro- 
duced on  the  ranges  in  his  section,  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  wild  grasses  that 
now  abound,  but  that  he  would  rather 
have  some  other  grass  along  with  it; 
still  he  would  prefer  to  have  it  alone 
than  to  be  without  it  on  the  range. 
Mr.  Johnson  says  that  when  the  cream- 
ery ran  in  Petrolia  a  few  years  ago  he 
could  easily  milk  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later  than  any  other  dairy  that  patron- 
ized the  creamery.  He,  too,  says  that 
the  great  advantage  of  rib  grass  is  that 
it  will  grow  anywhere  and  everywhere 
all  over  the  range,  and  on  this  account 
it  clearly  helps  to  keep  more  stock. 

1  make  note  too  of  a  piece  of  this 
grass  near  Petrolia  sowed  on  a  corner 
of  a  piece  of  No.  1  range.  Every  year 
after  the  other  grasses  dry  up  the  cat- 
tle eat  this  little  patch  of  rib  grass  as 
close  as  they  can  pick  it. 

Farther  out  here  in  the  mountains 
where  the  grass  becomes  thinner  and 
the  land  poorer,  the  rib  grass  becomes 
of  still  more  value.  In  fact  it  can  be 
said  that  the  poorer  the  range  the 
more  valuable  the  "  weed  "  becomes.  I 
have  it  here  on  my  place  at  Ettersburg 
and  as  yet  I  find  no  fault  with  it  and 
none  goes  to  waste. 

Reasons  for  Esteem  ok  Rib  Grass. — 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  rib 
grass  among  many  stockmen  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  has  little  founda- 
tion. My  argument  for  rib  grass  is 
this,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
gainsaid:  Rib  grass  has  in  the  highest 
degree  one  of  the  essential  prerequi- 
sites of  a  grass  to  be  of  value  to  sow  on 
a  range — it  will  catch  anywhere  the 
seed  is  scattered  and  it  will  stay  if  it  is 
possible  for  anything  to  endure  the 
heat  and  drouth  of  our  summers.  Al- 
though stock  not  accustomed  to  it  may 
not  eat  it  well,  they  soon  learn  to  like 
it  and  do  well  on  it,  and  though  they 
may  not  do  quite  so  well  early  in  the 
season  they  will  continue  to  fatten  for 
a  month  or  more  later  than  on  the 
native  grasses  alone.  It  is  thus  of 
most  advantage  when  in  combination 
with  other  grasses  that  come  earlier  in 
the  season.  Then  again  when  it  is 
present  in  lesser  quantities  on  ranges 
where  most  of  the  forage  is  annual,  it 
furnishes  a  bit  of  green  feed  when  all 
other  grasses  are  dry,  and  an  animal 
with  only  a  small  amount  of  green  feed 
will  assimilate  and  do  well  on  dry  grass 
and  continue  to  gain,  or  at  least  hold 
it  own,  whereas  without  it,  it  would 
be  losing  flesh.  Then  again  as  a 
grass  in  the  fall  it  holds  a  high  place. 
The  most  trying  time  of  the  whole  sea- 
son for  stock  on  the  annual  ranges  is 
just  after  the  first  rain  that  spoils  all 
of  the  dry  feed.  It  may  not  be  enough 
to  start  the  young  grass,  and  yet  a 
very  little  moisture  will  start  the  rib 
grass  to  vegetate  and  furnish  some 
feed,  and  even  when  the  rain  is  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  young  grass  the 
rib  grass  will  be  growing  and  furnish  a 
good  bite  of  a  more  nourishing  charac- 
ter than  the  soft  young  grass.  All  in 
all,  the  stock  will  hold  their  own  better 
year  in  and  year  out  on  rib  grass  than 
on  the  native  grasses  now  on  the 
ranges.  And  again,  with  rib  grass 
and  native  grasses  properly  blended 


the  range  will  keep  more  stock  and 
keep  it  better  throughout  the  whole 
year  than  either  will  alone. 

As  for  different  kinds  of  stock,  horses 
are  particularly  fond  of  it  after  mid- 
summer. Sheep  like  it  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  eat  the  seed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 
With  me,  goats  prefer  it  to  any  other 
grass,  and  whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  a  goat,  he  does'not  believe  in  letting 
any  rib  grass  seed  go  to  waste  if  he 
can  help  it. 

Better  Grasses  for  Better  Lands. 
— Rib  grass  is  in  place  anywhere  where 
our  best  grasses  will  not  catch  readily, 
thrive  well  and  become  permanent.  It 
is  out  of  place  where  the  better 
grasses  catch  well,  do  well  and  stay, 
for  in  places  such  as  this  it  tends  to 
take  complete  possession  of  the  soil. 
And  the  greatest  problem,  to  my  no- 
tion, we  have  before  us  to  make  range 
of  brush  land  or  improve  natural  range, 
is  other  grasses  that  possess  staying 
and  catching  qualities  like  it,  and  will 
piece  out  its  faults  in  a  moderately  late 
spring  start. 

Johnson  Grass.— I  would  speak,  too, 
of  Johnson  grass  in  Eel  River  valley. 
Nothing  need  be  feared  of  it  there.  It 
has  been  tried  in  the  most  promising 
soils  and  has  been  a  complete  failure  in 
every  instance.  It  would  neither  grow 
well  nor  spread  in  the  soil.  I  think  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  it  in  the  growing 
season.  Albert  F.  Etter. 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  county. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1 8ih  Spf  f  dy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Haf>»t.  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Ilemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  ckmiili. 

Every  bottle  aold  19  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bof  le.    S.ld  by  druggists,  or 
tent  by  express  ctaar_.-»  v-  Id,  with  fall  direction* 
for  It*  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
r  HB  LAWRgNCE-WIIXIAolS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  by 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SAIE. 

1dnn  :u  r'  v  at  tSM  per  acre,  only  80  miles  from 
I  HUU  san  Francisco,  to  close  up  an  estate.  See 
owner  daily  at  12:30.    RICHARD  KEATINGE,  108 

Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  109. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5  5-57-59-61  First  St.,  Ssn  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 

■—*  f — j  f — j  and  how  to  cook  them  In  100  dlf- 
■— <>— — *•»— »  ferent  fancy  ways,  by  mall  50c. 
C.  SMITH,  1319  Mason  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Alameda. 

Canners  Hunting  Apricots. — Niles 
Correspondence  Oakland  Enquirer,  April 
15:  The  Combined  Canners'  Association 
has  sent  men  out  already  to  estimate  the 
fruit  prospects  for  various  sections.  The 
gentleman  who  was  in  this  valley  this 
week  from  the  concern  reports  that  there 
is  a  shortage  in  San  Leandro  district;  the 
apricot  crop  will  be  about  a  third  of  the 
normal  yield.  In  this  section  a  little  bet- 
ter report  is  given,  but  still  much  less 
than  half  a  crop  is  expected.  The  prices, 
he  thinks,  will  not  be  below  $30  a  ton. 
Some  orchards  are  pretty  fairly  full,  es- 
pecially the  young  orchards;  but  others 
will  have  a  very  slim  crop  indeed.  The 
hot  wave  which  lasted  five  days  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  all  orchard  work,  as  the 
ground  baked  so  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  turn  a  furrow.  The  continued 
storms  made  it  impossible  to  plow  earlier, 
and  now  hundreds  of  acres  must  wait  for 
rainfall  before  work  can  be  continued. 

Fresno. 

Orchard  and  Vineyard.  —  Enter- 
prise, April  14:  Apricots  are  now  half 
grown  and  the  peaches  and  nectarines 
are  setting  well.  Prospects  were  never 
better  for  a  big  fruit  yield.  Vineyards 
are  leafing  and  soon  there  will  be  a  mass 
of  foliage  on  the  vines  which  will  grow 
rapidly  at  this  season.  The  warm  weather 
is  bringing  forward  the  vine  growth  in  a 
marvelous  manner.  Alfalfa  growers  are 
also  busy,  as  the  haying  season  will  soon 
commence.  Both  grain  and  alfalfa  hay 
will  yield  heavily  this  year  and  already 
some  of  the  fields  are  being  mowed. 

Wrong  Kind  of  Returns.— Sanger 
Herald:  One  of  our  orchardists,  who  was 
presented  with  a  red  statement  showing 
him  indebted  to  the  packing  company  in 
the  sum  of  $150  on  a  carload  of  oranges 
shipped  East  in  December  last,  seems  in- 
clined to  believe  that  all  the  talk  about 
big  profits  in  citrus  fruit  growing  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Oranges,  in  com- 
mon with  other  fruits,  have  their  off 
years. 

Humboldt. 

Landslide  of  200  Acres. — Enter- 
prise: On  Monday  of  last  week  an  im- 
mense slide  occurred  at  Joseph  Russ' 
Woodland  Echo  ranch,  near  Oil  creek, 
and  now  run  by  Ferdinand  Ambrosini. 
Mr.  Russ,  who  visited  the  place  the  day 
following,  says  that  not  less  than  200 
acres  of  his  land  slid  into  the  ocean  and 
toward  Oli  creek.  He  never  before  saw 
such  a  sight.  When  he  left  the  place  the 
earth  there  was  still  moving  and  quite  an 
acreage  above  the  grade  road  had  settled 
down  3  or  4  feet.  The  slide  projected  itself 
clear  out  through  the  breakers  and  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards  into  the 
sea,  but  the  breakers  are  washing  the 
earth  away  as  they  beat  up  against  it. 
Just  previous  to  the  slide  Mr.  Ambrosini 
had  driven  most  of  his  cows  off  that  por- 
tion of  the  ranch,  and  only  two  or  three 
head  were  lost. 

Kin  gs. 

Fine  Alfalfa  on  Lake. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  H.  E.  Wright,  Sherman  Rails- 
back  and  G.  W.  Railsback  went  all  over 
the  lake  country  Sunday  by  automobile. 
They  say  that  crops  are  a  little  dry  in 
places  and  need  moisture.  On  their  ranch 
down  there  they  have  forty  acres  of  al- 
falfa on  which  they  have  had  eighty  head 
of  cattle  for  months  and  the  grass  is 
abundant,  standing  knee  high  to  the 
stock. 

Napa. 

Napa  Racetrack  Sold.  —  Register: 
The  sale  of  the  Napa  racetrack  property, 
comprising  eighty  acres  of  land  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  was  completed  last 
week,  and  John  Cross  of  the  Napa,  Val- 
lejo  &  Benicia  Electric  Railway  is  the  new 
owner.  Mr.  Cross  expects  to  cut  the 
property  into  lots  to  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket for  sale. 

Orange. 

Fruit  Association.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Associa- 
tion of  Anaheim  was  held  at  the  Associa- 
tion office  in  Anaheim,  Cal.,  on  April 
11th.  The  attendance  was  large  and, 
after  hearing  the  president's  report  of 
the  past  season's  business,  there  was 
some  discussion  of  marketing  methods. 
A  resolution  was  then  offered,  and  unani- 
mously carried,  endorsing  the  present 
method  of  marketing  and  authorizing  the 
directors  to  follow  the  Exchange  plan  of 
marketing,  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  past.  This  association  has  mar- 
keted through  the  agents  of  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange  for  the 
past  six  years  and  has  succeeded  in  pay- 
ing top  prices  to  its  members.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year:  J.  B.  Neff,  president;  J.  B. 
Rea,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Eymann,  secre- 
tary; Samuel  Kraemer  and  Frank  Shan- 
ley,  directors. 


Riverside. 

First  Apricot  of  the  Season. — 
Enterprise:  The  first  apricot  of  the  sea- 
son was  brought  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce yesterday  by  E.  Michelbacher. 
While  still  immature,  this  fruit  is  of  sur- 
prising size  for  the  11th  of  April. 

Walnut  Growers  Elect  Officers. 
— The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
of  Southern  California  was  held  on  the 
12th  inst.  in  the  assembly  hall  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  W.  H.  Spurgeon 
of  Santa  Ana  was  re-elected  president  and 
J.  A.  Montgomery  of  Riverside  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  principal  business 
transacted  in  the  two  sessions  held  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  was  that  of  mak- 
ing the  selling  contracts,  signing  the 
agreements  among  themselves  and  open- 
ing and  awarding  bids  for  walnut  bags. 
This  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Gulf 
Bag  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  100,000  bags 
being  ordered. 

San  l'»  riiardino. 

Orange  Season  Closes.  —  Redlands 
Facts,  April  13:  The  orange  season  is 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  next 
week  will  witness  the  last  shipments  of 
Navels.  The  local  packing  houses  are  re- 
ceiving fewer  oranges  each  day,  while  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  continues  to  grow 
worse.  There  is  much  puffing,  and  the 
use  of  ice  has  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  already 
numerous  troubles  of  the  growers.  Many 
had  held  back  their  shipments,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  advanced  prices,  but 
they  have  been  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  advance  came,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
ice.  The  season's  shipments,  according 
to  last  Monday's  estimates,  will  amount 
to  about  2500  cars,  which  is  500  short  of 
the  predictions  made  early  in  the  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Checking  Sand  Land  for  Alfalfa. 
Stockton  Independent:  August  Muenter 
of  San  Francisco,  who  was  in  this  city 
yesterday,  has  just  sold  to  R.  L.  Higgins 
of  the  Western  Land  Co.,  for  San  Jose 
capitalists,  320  acres  of  sand  land  near  j 
Lathrop  for  $35  an  acre,  the  total  price 
being  $11,200.  The  purchasers  have  sub- 
divided the  land  and  already  have  sold 
several  small  tracts  of  it  at  $fS0  an  acre. 
The  land  will  be  checked  to  alfalfa.  The 
land  is  under  irrigation  and  quite  suit- 
able for  alfalfa. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cultivation  Keeps  Ground  Moist. 
— San  Jose  Herald:  "  Now  that  the  rain- 
less season  is  approaching  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  speak  of  cultivation,"  said 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  San 
Jose  Grange.  "  I  think  that  we  farmers 
of  California  have  demonstrated  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  keeping  of 
a  dry  mulch  on  top  means  that  fine  crops 
can  be  grown  with  much  less  rain  and 
moisture  than  usually  deemed  necessary. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  success  de- 
pending upon  the  cultivation  or  stirring 
of  the  soil  than  is  generally  supposed. 
And  for  this  simple  reason  we  sometimes 
greatly  neglect  it,  thereby  affording  us 
great  loss  in  crops  and  in  the  valuation  of 
the  soil  for  future  crops.  No  farmer  or 
any  tiller  of  the  land  can  afford  to  neglect 
it.  During  dry  seasons  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  well-cultivated 
crops  and  those  which  were  but  half  or 
not  at  all  cultivated.  Often  and  shallow 
cultivation,  if  done  in  the  proper  way,  and 
at  the  right  time,  will  cause  a  dust  mulch, 
and  this  aids  greatly  in  retaining  the 
needed  moisture." 

Santa  Cruz. 

First  Raspberries.  —  Watsonville 
Register,  April  15:  J.  A.  Ireland  of  Lar- 
kin  valley  secures  the  credit  for  the  first 
red  raspberries  of  the  season.  Mr.  Ire- 
land came  to  town  yesterday  with  a  crate 
of  fine  berries.  He  states  that  the  fruit 
is  ripening  very  fast  under  the  influence 
of  the  warm  weather  and  that  large  ship- 
ments can  be  expected  from  now  on. 
Shipments  to  the  city  and  foreign  mar- 
kets of  strawberries  will  commence  regu- 
larly within  two  weeks. 

Early  Strawberries.— M.  A.  Hud- 
son of  the  Pajaro  Valley,  who  shipped  a 
case  of  ripe  strawberries  from  Watson- 
ville to  San  Francisco  Tuesday,  April  5, 
was,  with  one  exception,  the  first  to  ship 
California-grown  berries  to  market,  and 
the  Palo  Alto  grower,  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  shipper  of  the 
season,  only  led  Mr.  Hudson  by  two  days. 
The  fruit  was  of  an  unusually  fine  flavor, 
and  the  price  received  by  the  commission 
firm — $24  per  crate — is  a  pretty  good  sum 
for  strawberries  at  wholesale. 


Prospects  of  Bountiful  Crop. — 
Redding  dispatch  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
The  orchardists  of  Shasta  county  expect 
a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  Com- 
ing on  top  of  an  immense  crop  last  year, 
when  they  made  more  money  than  in  any 
other  season  for  years,  they  are  especially 
joyful.  The  pleasant  prediction  made 
concerning  this  year's  crop  is  based  on 
several  good  indications.  The  blossom- 
ing was  rapid  and  the  trees  leaved  out  in 
one  week.  That  means  the  setting  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  fruit.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  fear  and  that  is  frost, 
but  the  danger  of  that  at  this  late  date  is 
small.  Peaches,  pears  and  prunes — the 
three  great  staples  of  Shasta  county  or- 
chards— promise  an  abundant  yield.  The 
only  fruit  that  will  be  short  is  almonds. 
Berries  will  be  a  full  crop. 

Sonoma. 

A  Big  Egg.— Petaluma  Argus:  Mrs. 
Mary  Sly  brought  to  this  office  Monday 
an  egg  laid  by  a  White  Leghorn  hen.  The 
egg  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

Meeting  of  Berry  Growers.— Se- 
bastopol  Times,  April  16:  There  was  a 
good  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Berry  Growers'  Association  held  in 
Walker's  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  berry  industry  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  the  crop  will  be  short  this  season. 
The  growers  expect  to  receive  $50  per  ton 
for  their  berries  this  year. 

Stanislaus. 

Jaw  Broken  by  Kick  From  a  Mule. 
— Modesto  News:  William  McNiff,  a 
laborer  on  T.  J.  Murphy's  ranch,  near 
Salida,  was  brought  to  Modesto  Wednes- 
day for  medical  attendance.  While  hitch- 
ing up  a  mule  team  at  noon  one  of  the 
animals  kicked  him  in  the  face,  breaking 
both  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones,  knock- 
ing out  several  teeth  and  cutting  deep 
gashes  in  his  face.  Dr.  DeLappe  set  the 
broken  bones  and  dressed  the  wounds. 
The  injured  man  is  now  in  Modesto  under 
the  physician's  care.  At  present  he  is  liv- 
ing on  liquid  foods,  taken  through  a  tube. 
Sutter. 

Prospects  Good  for  Cherry  Crop. 
— Yuba  City  Farmer,  April  15:  The 
cherry  crop  in  this  vicinity,  from  present 
indications,  will  be  very  good  this  season. 
There  was  a  heavy  bloom  and  during 
that  time  no  rain  fell  to  injure  the  blos- 
soms. In  a  few  weeks  picking  will  com- 
mence. The  season  here  usually  begins 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May. 

Grain  in  Southeast  Sutter.— Inde- 
pendent: Contrary  to  reports  received  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  grain  crop  in  south- 
east Sutter  will  be  up  to,  if  not  above,  the 
average.  Comparatively  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  flooded  by  the 
breaks  in  Bear  river  levee,  hence  no  dam- 
age was  done  to  speak  of. 

Tehama. 

Barley  Growing  Rapidly.  —  Red 
Bluff  News,  April  0  :  A  bunch  of  barley 
which  stands  2  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
grown  on  the  Mount  place  2  miles  north 
of  town,  was  brought  in  Monday  by  A. 
L.  Conard,  who  has  the  ranch  leased. 
He  has  about  fifteen  acres  of  barley  grow- 
ing that  has  already  reached  this  height. 

Sale  of  Mohair. — Corning  Observer: 
D.  M.  Hull,  a  prominent  goat  man  of 
Lowery,  brought  in  1400  pounds  of  mohair 
Saturday,  which  was  sold  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

Tulare. 

The  Red  Spider. — The  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  asking  that  an 
ordinance  be  passed  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment of  orange  trees  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia with  a  view  of  keeping  out  the  red 
spider,  was  presented  Friday,  and  after 
hearing  several  growers  of  citrus  trees 


and  nursery  stock  for  and  against  the 
granting  of  the  same,  the  petition  was 
denied. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponee  bath  and  put  on  light 
t  blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
Iput  on  Iieht  bandages. 

v     Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Lx press  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  88 Beverly  si..  Ronton,  Moss. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rpware  of  so-called  Elixirs—  nono  Genuine  but  Tuttle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  oiler  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— $35  to  $75  an  acre,  one-quarter  down. 

WATER — All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year — the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  vear. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  many  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  Ashing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
ago  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


SUGAR 

s2  4  alb. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  Quality 
Groceries  we  will  seud  to  any  one 
family  one  order  of  our  Special 
Combination   for   $8.80.   We  pay 

the  express  or  freight. 


50  lbs.  fine,  white,  dry  Granulat- 
ed Sugar   $1.00 

18  lbs.  choice  Table  Rice,  New 

Louisiana   1.00 

10  lb.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   1.35 

5  lb.  box  fine  English  Bkft  TJn- 

colorec  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.50 

5  lbs.  H  ocha  &    Java  Coffee, 

roa9t  or  ground    1.50 

5  lbs.  good  Baking  Powder,  East- 
ern "Cream"  _   1.50 

  $0? 

Good  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
always  builds  business. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE  -  MACHINERY. 

40x00  Russell  Separator  and  Band  Cutter  Feeder, 

used  28  days,  in  good  condition. 
Cook  Wagon,  seats  24  men,  good  trucks. 

Address  H.  J.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620-622  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE    LATEST    /\  IN  D  BEST. 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE, 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

r  to  all  oue-cyliD'ie 


less  t<>  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  Tlbratlon,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portabh 
less  than  half  of  one  cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  lrrrlgatlon  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  <S 
4  Ep  6  8  10  13  and  16  Horse  Power,    tarpicase  mention  this  paper.   Send  tot  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Measlier  uud  15th  Streets.  C  HICAGO,  IL 
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The  Home  Circle* 


When  Mandy  Starts  to  Wash. 


When  Mandy  sets  the  b'iler  on, 

An'  hustles  up  th'  fire, 
An'  starts  a-stirrin'  up  of  starch 

An'  h'ists  'er  sleeves  up  higher, 
W'y,  then  you  know  th'  war  is  on, 

It  ain't  no  time  to  josh. 
Th'  on'y  thing  to  do  is — git, 

When  Mandy  starts  to  wash. 

Cold  beans  an'  bread  an'  coffee's  all 

I'll  git  to  eat  that  day, 
An'  'tain't  no  use  to  stay  eround 

An'  git  in  Mandy 's  way, 
Fer  then  she'll  set  me  hard  at  work 

A-rinsin'  out — kersplosh  ! 
Ye  can't  stay  round  th'  house  an'  shirk 

When  Mandy  starts  to  wash. 

An"  so  I  kinder  hem  eround 

'At  my  terbaccer'8  out. 
Fer  down  at  Job's  (th' corner  store) 

Th'  boys  all  set  about 
A-lookin'  jest  as  sheepish-like 

An'  chawin'  crackers — Gosh  ! 
I  ain't  the  only  shiftless  one 

When  Mandy  starts  to  wash. 

'Nen  I  go  amblin"  down  th'  road, 

A-feelin'  sneaky-like, 
To  jine  in  with  th'  other  boys 

'At's  sorter  out  on  strike  : 
A  feller  can't  help  feelin'  mean 

'S  long 's  he  can't  josh, 
Th'  on'y  thing  to  do  is— git, 

When  Mandy  starts  to  wash. 

— Grace  G.  Bostwick. 


"To  Know  All  Is  to  Forgive  All." 


If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me  — 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and  mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness; 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree 
If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me, 
As  each  one  knows  his  own  self,  we 
Could  look  each  other  in  the  face 
And  see  thorein  a  truer  grace. 
Life  has  so  many  hidden  woes. 
So  many  t  horns  for  every  rose; 
The  "why"  of  things  our  hearts  would 
see 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 

—  Nixon  Waterman. 


The  Turn  of  the  Balance. 


She  had  always  loved  him,  eagerly, 
passionately,  as  few  sisters,  perhaps, 
love  even  an  only  brother.  They  had 
been  comrades,  playfellows,  compan- 
ions, from  the  time  he  began  to  toddle 
— he  two  years  older  than  she,  proud  of 
her  and  devoted  to  her.  She  did  not 
marry  very  young,  simply  because,  as 
she  frankly  admitted,  her  suitors  were 
not  nearly  as  nice  as  Jim,  and  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  like  any  one  who 
fell  below  that  invariable  standard  of 
comparison. 

When  at  last  she  did  say  yes,  it  was 
to  a  man  in  every  way  Jim's  opposite, 
except  in  that  of  being  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow— a  man  grave,  plain,  prac- 
tical and  quiet,  very  much  in  love  with 
her,  and  ready  for  her  sake,  to  adopt 
her  delightful  brother.  Jim's  business 
required  him  to  travel  a  good  deal,  but 
when  he  came  back  it  was  to  her. 

She  was  very  happy  with  her  hus- 
band and  with  the  little  daughter  who 
came  to  them  after  a  year  or  two;  but 
her  happiness  was  more  and  more  of 
the  staid  and  quiet  kind.  She  grew 
like  her  husband,  as  women  will,  as  the 
years  passed,  falling  into  his  sedate  and 
prosaic  attitude  of  mind,  and  losing 
some  of  the  brilliancy  and  animation 
which  had  been  her  chief  charm. 

Jim,  however,  was  the  link  that  bound 
her  to  her  youth.  He  was  unchanged. 
With  his  coming,  the  sound  of  his  elastic- 
step,  his  ringing  voice,  came  back  all 
the  brightness  and  gayety  of  the  past. 
Joyously  they  renewed  the  old  inter- 
course. Their  childish  associations, 
their  old  jokes  and  bywords,  their  old 
mutual  attitude  toward  people  and 
things,  made  their  companionship  a 
delight  to  them  both.  To  the  husband, 
in  his  quiet  way,  it  was  scarcely  less. 
The  three  were  at  their  best  and  hap- 
piest when  they  were  together. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Jim's 
sudden  marriage,  after  fifteen  such 
years,  nearly  broke  Helen's  heart.  She 
knew  it  meant  practically  the  losing  of 


him  out  of  her  life.  He  would  still  be 
the  affectionate  and  faithful  brother, 
but  the  core  of  his  fidelity  and  affection 
would  be  elsewhere.  The  new  wife  was 
a  stranger.  Her  surroundings  would 
be  his,  her  interests,  her  friends,  her 
associates,  her  life.  The  old  days  were 
over,  and  Helen  knew  it. 

She  was  too  wise  and  deep  hearted  a 
woman  to  cherish  any  petty  jealousy. 
She  made  the  bride  heartily  welcome, 
rejoiced  honestly  and  openly  in  her 
brother's  happiness,  and  shed  her  in- 
evitable tears  in  secret. 

During  the  three  perfect  years  of  his 
married  life,  Helen  continued  to  miss 
him  keenly  and  constantly.  How  keenly, 
how  constantly,  she  acknowledged  to 
herself  now  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
sat  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
as  she  was  borne  steadily  westward, 
toward  the  bereaved  and  grief-stricken 
home.  The  news  of  her  sister-in-law's 
sudden  death  had  come  to  her  as  a  be- 
wildering shock. 

"I  cannot  believe  it  I"  she  cried  to 
her  husband.  "  I  cannot  !  It  was  all 
so  beautiful,  so  right,  so  perfect  in 
every  way — their  life — Jim  was  so 
happy — and  now  to  have  it  broken  off 
short  like  this — ended  forever,  in  a 
moment !  It  seems  just  like  some  dread- 
ful mistake — somebody  giving  the 
wrong  order,  and  throwing  a  whole 
lovely  design  into  woful  wreck  and 
ruin  I " 

Intense  sympathy  with  her  brother's 
grief  had  filled  her  mind  during  her 
hasty  preparations  for  leaving  home. 
But  now  that  she  had  leisure  to 
think,  other  considerations  crowded 
into  her  busy  brain.  The  thought, 
"  This  gives  my  brother  back  to  me  !  " 
came  again  and  again,  throwing  a 
curious  brightness  over  all  the  haze  of 
pain  and  grief  that  filled  her  heart. 

His  wife's  family  were  nothing  to  him, 
nor  he  to  them.  Helen  had  met  them, 
but  had  found  them  uncongenial.  There 
was  nothing  in  common  between  her 
warm,  impulsive  temperament  and  the 
cold  reticence  of  theirs.  Now  that 
Katherine  was  gone,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  bind  him  to  them. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  chance — just 
a  chance — that  they  might  claim  the 
baby  ! 

Helen  smiled  a  little  to  herself.  As 
if  Jim  would  dream  for  a  moment  of 
putting  that  precious  charge  into  any 
arms  but  hers.  He  would  never  give 
it  up  entirely  to  any  one.  Jim  was  not 
that  kind  of  man.  Besides,  during  the 
two  short  months  of  its  existence  he 
had  grown  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
child,  developing  a  capacity  for  paren- 
tal affection  which  surprised  Helen  not 
a  liltle.  She  did  not  herself  care  espe- 
cially for  children,  on  general  principles; 
but  Jim's  child — Jim's  little  daughter  ! 
She  would  bring  it  up  with  her  own 
Alice,  and  it  should  be  a  new  and 
powerful  link  to  bind  her  brother  to 
her  more  closely  than  ever.  Poor  little 
motherless  mite  !  It  should  never  know 
the  lack  of  a  mother — she  and  Jim 
would  see  to  that !  And  wherever  his 
child  was,  there  would  be  his  home  and 
his  hear  . 

The  house  did  not  look  like  the  house 
of  mourning.  The  blinds  were  all  up. 
Jim's  sister-in-law — her  name  was 
Mary — met  Helen  at  the  door.  She  had 
done  everything  there  was  to  be  done. 
She  was  very  calm  and  self-contained, 
and  Helen  felt  miles  away  from  her,  in 
spite  of  their  common  sorrow. 

The  baby  was  to  be  christened  that 
afternoon.  Jim  was  upstairs  in  the 
nursery  now,  with  the  child.  Helen's 
heart  tightened  with  passionate  feeling. 
She  longed  to  leave  this  quiet  woman, 
and  to  rush  to  those  two  whom  she 
loved,  to  claim  them — hers  !  But  while 
she  still  sat,  controlling  herself,  a  step 
sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  Jim  came  in. 

"Why,  Nell,  you  here,"  he  said,  al- 
most in  his  old  voice.  And  Helen  was 
ashamed  of  the  sob  which  broke  from 
her  as  she  saw  his  face — so  changed  in 
these  few  short  days — so  worn  with 
grief  and  watching. 

Later,  when  they  had  talked  things 
over  quietly — Jim  was  very  quiet,  and 
unselfishly  concerned  as  always  for  the 
comfort  of  every  one  but  himself— she 
asked  if  she  might  see  the  baby. 

Her  brother  started  a  little.  "Of 
course,  of  course,"  he  said.  "I  forgot 
that  you  had  not  seen  her.    She  was 


just  waking  up  when  I  came  down." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  nurse 
came  in  presently  with  the  little  thing 
in  her  arms. 

Helen  took  her  from  the  nurse.  "You 
may  go,"  she  said.  "  I  will  send  for  you 
presently." 

The  feeling  of  a  baby  in  the  arms — the 
soft  warm,  helpless  bundle — no  woman 
can  withstand  the  mysterious  influence 
of  this  appeal.  Helen  responded  to  it 
with  all  the  ardor  of  her  impulsive 
rature.  Her  brother  watched  her  as 
she  stood  looking  down  at  the  child  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  he  turned 
away  to  the  window. 

"  Do  you  want  her,  Helen?"  he  asked 
very  low. 

"Want  her?  Of  course  I  do  !"  she 
cried  passionately.  "  I  feel  as  if  she 
were  mine  already.  Oh,  Jim,  you  need 
not  give  her  up,  you  know — she  will  be 
always  yours;  but  you  wi'l  let  me  have 
her  to  take  care  of  and  keep  for  you. 
We  will  be  so  tender  of  her,  you  and  1 
— we  will  never  let  her  miss  her 
mother's  love." 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  spoke  again,  with  something  of  an 
effort,  and  dully,  his  face  still  averted. 

"Mary  wants  her,  too ?  "  he  said. 

Helen's  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  in- 
dignant, apprehensive,  defiant. 

"Oh,  Jim,"  she  said;  all  her  protest 
was  in  the  words  and  in  her  voice  as 
she  spoke  them.  It  was  no  use  to  argue 
with  Jim.  Gentle  as  he  was,  argument 
had  always  made  him  obstinate.  He 
would  do  as  he  chose.  To  ignore  the 
question — not  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  question — that  was  the  best  way  with 
him.  But  even  while  she  stood  there 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  ap- 
peal still  in  her  face,  Mary  entered  the 
room. 

She  looked  quickly,  comprehendingly 
at  Helen  and  Jim,  at  the  child  in  the 
other  woman's  arms.  Then  she  spoke 
without  prelude,  her  voice  quiet,  yet 
singularly  breathless. 

"We  have  no  children,"  she  said. 
"We  have  never  had  a  child,  John  and 
I.  We  have  always  wanted  one.  And 
this  is  Katherine,  my  only  sister's  child. 
It  would  be  like  my  own  to  me — what 
my  own  might  have  been — " 

"But  it  is  Jim's  child,"  Helen  broke 
in,  "and  Jim  is  my  brother.  I  have  a 
little  daughter  of  my  own,  too,  and  she 
will  be  a  sister  to  this  one.  They  will 
be  brought  up  together  in  Jim's  home. 
No  one  could  be  what  I  can  to  Jim's 
child  ! " 

Unconsciously  she  pressed  the  little 
creature  closer  as  she  spoke,  and  she 
broke  into  a  sudden  cry.  The  dull  quiet 
of  Jim's  face  changed  and  gave  way. 
His  hand  clenched  itself  at  his  side. 

"Katherine,"  he  said,  with  a  groan, 
"  Poor  little  Katherine  !  " 

His  voice  broke;  and  Helen,  hearing 
that  and  seeing  in  his  face  what  she 
had  not  seen  there  before,  the  despair- 
ing anguish  of  a  strong  man  whose  grief 
forces  itself  through  the  iron  bands  of 
his  self-control,  forgot  all  else  but  him. 

She  laid  the  baby  down  hastily  upon 
the  sofa  beside  her,  and  ran  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  "  putting  her  hands  on  his  arm 
and  laying  her  cheek  upon  it. 

But  Mary  went  swiftly  and  stealthily 
to  the  sofa  and  gathered  the  baby  in 
her  arms.  She  hushed  its  whimpering 
cry,  lulled  and  fondled  and  talked  to  it 
with  low  murmurs  and  caresses  of 
tenderness.  She  was  still  hanging  over 
the  little  creature,  absorbed  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  others,  when  Jim  left  his 
sister  and  crossed  the  room  to  her. 
She  looked  up  and  startled,  that  ex- 
pression still  upon  her  face.  "Give  her 
to  me  !  "  said  the  child's  father,  almost 
roughly.  And,  taking  it  in  his  arms,  he 
carried  it  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

"  It  is  for  him  to  decide,  "  said  Mary, 
simply,  after  a  little  pause. 

"Y"es,"  Helen  assented.  She  was 
content  to  hold  her  peace  after  that.  It 
was  for  Jim  to  decide,  and  she  had 
little  fear  as  to  the  result. 

*  *  »         *  *  * 

The  Vicar's  low  voice,  the  stately 
phrases  of  the  baptismal  service, 
sounded  solemnly  in  the  silence. 

Helen  bowed  her  head,  and  could  not 
see  for  tears.  There  was  a  little  stir 
among  the  others.  The  child's  father, 
very  white  and  quiet,  had  taken  her 
from  the  nurse  and  given  her  himself  into 


the  arms  of  the  c  lergyman.  He  was  an 
old  man.  dry  and  lifeless  as  a  withered 
leaf,  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his 
voice,  as  he  gave  the  child  back  to  her 
father.  He  took  her,  and  with  bowed 
head  went  quickly  towards  his  sister-in- 
law,  to  Mary,  and  laying  the  child  in 
her  arms,  stood  there  beside  her  until 
the  last  braver  had  been  said,  and  the 
last  "Amen"  had  fallen  with  inexpres- 
sible melancholy  and  pathos  upon  the 
deepened  hush. 

With  characteristic  energy  and  self- 
control,  Helen  hid  her  feelings  deep 
within  her  heart,  and  showed,  through- 
out the  rest  of  that  day,  a  composure 
and  sweetness  which  would  have 
deceived  any  but  those  who  knew  her 
best.  Within  herself  she  was  saying 
passionately  that  she  would  never' for- 
give her  brother.  Her  disappointment 
was  too  keen,  her  sense  of  all  it  meant 
to  her  too  deep  and  bitter.  But  for  the 
moment  she  could  but  accept  it  silently, 
graciously,  as  she  knew  the  other 
woman  would  have  done  in  her  place. 

In  the  evening,  when  Jim  and  his 
sister  were  left  alone  together  at  last 
for  a  moment  in  the  library,  he  went 
over  to  Helen  by  the  fire,  and  took  her 
hand. 

"You  are  disappointed,  Helen?" 
he  asked. . 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak, 
but  stood  looking  down  in  a  silence  that 
was  all  too  eloquent  to  the  brother  who 
understood  her  so  well. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  dear,"  he 
said.  "It  was  hard,  Helen.  Heaven 
knows — but  there  was  just  one  thing 
that  settled  it  for  me.  I  was  thinking 
of  Katherine — of  the  baby — and — I  saw 
it  plainly  enough — you  women  cannot 
keep  anything  out  of  your  faces,  you 
know;  Helen,  you  wanted — me;  but 
Mary  wanted — the  baby  I" 

The  unsparing  inevitable  appeal  of 
the  truth  went  home  to  Helen's  heart. 
She  acknowledged  it  in  silence,  looking 
straight  into  her  brother's  eyes — sad, 
earnest,  unwavering. 

And  then  she  broke  down  and  cried, 
with  her  face  against  his  arm,  and 
woman-like,  forgave  him. — Margaret 
Johnson,  in  the  Lady's  Magazine. 


Signs  of  Death. 


J.  D.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's eminent  physicians,  in  the 
sixteenth  edition  of  his  Therapeutic 
Key.  published  in  Philadelphia,  writes 
as  follows: 

In  all  cases  of  apparent  death  oc- 
curring suddenly,  or  from  external 
violence,  and  whenever  there  is  any 
doubt  in  the  matter,  extraordinary 
precautions  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  settle  the  question.  The  cessation 
of  respiration  and  circulation  (so  far  as 
can  be  observed)  does  not  determine 
the  matter,  and  even  the  absence  of 
animal  heat  is  not  conclusive,  for  life 
may  exist  and  recovery  take  place 
where  this  is  not  an  attendant.  In  all 
doubtful  cases  the  following  tests 
should  be  applied: 

1st.  Apply  the  stethoscope  to  de- 
termine if  the  heart  is  acting. 

2d.  Put  the  body  in  a  dark  room, 
place  the  hand  (with  fingers  close  to- 
gether) between  the  eyes  and  a  lighted 
candle;  if  life  is  not  extinct,  hand  will 
show  transparent  redness  as  in  life. 

3d.  Tie  a  cord  tightly  around  a 
finger;  if  the  end  becomes  swollen  and 
red,  life  is  not  extinct. 

4th.  Inject  a  few  drops  of  aqua  am- 
monia under  the  skin;  if  life  still  exists 
a  red  or  purple  spot  will  form. 

5th.  Insert  a  bright  steel  needle 
into  the  flesh;  allow  it  to  remain  half 
an  hour;  if  life  is  extinct  it  will  tarnish 
by  oxidation. 

(ith.  Place  the  surface  of  a  cold 
mirror  over  the  mouth;  if  moisture 
condenses  on  the  surface  respiration 
has  not  ceased. 

7th.  In  from  12  to  18  hours  after 
death  eyeballs  become  soft,  inelastic, 
feel  flaccid. 

8th.  In  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
after  death  hypostatis  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  capillaries  begins  to  form  in  all 
depending  parts  of  the  body. 

yth.  Putrefaction  is  positive  proof 
of  death,  and  unless  this  takes  place  by 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  interment 
should  be  postponed  until  it  does. 
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Preserving  Cut  Flowers. 

The  best  time  to  cut  flowers  to  keep 
well  is  in  the  early  morning,  before  the 
sun's  rays  have  reached  them.  A  knife 
or  a  pair  of  scissors  should  always  be 
used  to  clip  them  off,  as  they  should  be 
cut  smooth  and  clean  from  the  stem 
and  never  pulled  or  broken  off.  Flowers 
not  fully  developed  will  keep  the  longest, 
but  they  should  reach  their  maturity  of 
color  and  size  before  being  cut.  After 
they  are  cut  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  shady  place,  and  care  taken  to 
prevent  drying  winds  from  blowing 
upon  them.  If  they  are  to  be  kept 
over  night,  or  for  several  days  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  them  in  a  pitcher  or  a 
pan  of  water,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
a  paper  framed  like  a  balloon,  then  set 
away  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  In  this 
way  they  will  have  plenty  of  air,  dark- 
ness and  moisture,  which  are  essential 
to  preservation  of  cut  flowers.  If 
wanted  to  carry  a  long  distance,  they 
should  not  be  packed  tightly  in  a  bunch. 
The  best  way  is  to  procure  a  wooden  or 
a  stiff  pastboard  box,  line  it  with  oiled 
paper  or  tinfoil,  and  place  a  layer  of 
dampened  sphagnum  moss  in  the 
bottom,  and  upon  this  the  flowers. 
They  should  be  put  in  carefully,  so  that 
none  of  the  petals  will  be  crushed  or 
receive  too  much  pressure,  then  given 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  pure  water, 
covered  with  oiled  paper,  and  the  box 
closed  tightly.  In  this  manner  they 
can  be  carried  a  long  distance,  and  if 
not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  or 
remain  in  a  warm  room  they  will  come 
out  as  fresh  as  when  first  cut.  When 
flowers  are  kept  in  a  vase  the  water 
should  be  renewed  every  morning. 
The  ends  of  the  stems  should  be  clipped 
off  and  all  decaying  leaves  removed. 
Many  receipts  have  been  given  for 
preserving  cut  flowers,  every  morning, 
the  ends  of  the  stems  putting  them  in 
boiling  water,  etc.,  but  nothing  pre- 
serves them  so  well  as  keeping  them 
dark,  cool  and  moist  and  giving  them 
pure  water.  Charcoal  is  sometimes 
used  to  keep  the  water  pure,  but  keep- 
ing them  supplied  with  fresh  water  is 
better. — The  Designer. 


How  Much  Food  to  Eat. 


How  shall  one  determine,  then,  how 
much  food  to  eat  ?  Too  much  mystery 
has  been  thrown  about  this  subject. 
Let  your  sensations  decide.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  entire  function 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  is  carried 
on  without  conscious  supervision  or 
concurrence.  Satiety  is  bad.  It  implies 
a  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  means  that  too 
much  food  has  been  taken.  The  exact 
correspondence,  in  a  healthy  animal, 
between  the  appetite  and  the  amount 
of  food  required  is  extraordinary.  As 
a  rule,  the  meal,  unless  eaten  very 
slowly,  should  cease  before  the  appetite 
is  entirely  satisfied,  because  a  little 
time  is  required  for  the  outlying  organs 
and  tissues  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
food  that  has  been  ingested.  If  too 
little  has  been  taken,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  make  it  up  the  next  meal,  and  the 
appetite  will  be  only  the  better  and  the 
food  more  grateful. 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  for  having 
voluntarily  eaten  too  little,  while  mil- 
lions every  day  repent  having  eaten  too 
much.  It  has  been  said  that  the  great 
lesson  homoeopathy  taught  the  world 
was  this:  That,  whereas  physicians  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  patient 
the  largest  dose  he  could  stand,  they 
have  been  led  to  see  that  their  purpose 
was  better  subserved  by  giving  him  the 
smallest  dose  that  would  produce  the 
desired  effect.  And  so  it  is  with  food. 
Instead  of  eating,  as  most  people  un- 
fortunately do,  as  much  as  they  can, 
they  should  eat  the  smallest  amount 
that  will  keep  them  in  good  health. — 
The  Century. 

Letter  from  a  Constituent. 


A  member  of  Parliament  in  Australia 
recently  received  from  an  indignant 
constituent,  who  had  asked  him  in  vain 
for  a  "billet"  (a  job  in  politics),  the 
following  unique  letter: 

"  Deer  Sur:  You're  a  fraud  and  you 
know  it.    I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the 


billet  or  for  the  muney  either,  but  I 
object  to  bein  made  an  infernil  fool  of. 
Soon  as  you  was  elected  by  my  hard- 
working friends  a  feller  wanted  to  bet 
me  that  you  wouldn't  be  in  the  house 
moren  a  week  before  you  made  a  ass  of 
yousself.  I  bet  him  a  Cow  on  that,  as 
I  thought  you  was  worth  it  then.  After 
I  got  your  note  sayin'  you  deklined  to 
ackt  in  the  matter  i  druv  the  Cow  over 
to  the  Feller's  place  an'  tole  him  he 
had  won  her.  That's  orl  I  got  by 
howlin'  meself  horse  for  you.  You  not 
only  hurt  a  man's  Pride,  but  you  injure 
him  in  bizness.  I  believe  you  take  a 
pleshir  in  cuttin  your  best  friends,  but 
wate  till  the  clouds  roll  by  an'  they'll 
cut  you — just  behind  the  Ear,  where 
the  butcher  cuts  the  pig.  Yure  no  man. 
Youre  only  a  tule.  I  lowers  meself 
ritin  to  a  skunk,  even  tho  I  med  him  a 
member  of  Parliament." — Argonaut. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  the  water  used  in  cleaning  windows 
is  blued  they  will  retain  their  brilliancy 
longer  and  polish  more  easily. 

If  vegetables  have  become  frosted, 
peel  or  otherwise  prepare  them  for 
cooking  and  cover  them  with  cold, 
salty  water,  leaving  them  in  a  fairly 
warm  room  over  night. 

A  very  useful  hint  to  housekeepers  is 
that  to  boil  rice  well  is  an  art.  If  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  is  added  to 
boiling  rice  it  will  make  it  white  and 
keep  the  kernels  separate. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
thoroughly  air  a  sleeping  room  in  wnich 
gas  has  been  burning  during  the  even- 
ing before  the  room  is  slept  in,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  a  gas  burner  is  a  great 
consumer  of  oxygen. 

To  candy  fruit,  make  a  syrup  with 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a  teacupful 
of  water.  When  boiling  has  nearly 
reached  the  caramel  stage,  put  in  any 
preserved  fruits,  and  stir  gently  until 
they  get  crystallized;  then  take  them 
out  and  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  before 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  them  get  colored. 

A  formula  for  stopping  one's  hair 
from  falling  that  can  be  made  at  home 
by  simply  buying  the  ingredients  and 
then  blending  them  is  made  by  taking  1 
ounce  of  Jamaica  bay  rum,  \\  ounce  of 
cocoanut  oil,  2i  drams  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  and  20  drops  of  oil  of  ber- 
gamot.  Use  this  to  massage  the  scalp 
with  in  a  rotary  motion  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. 

Does  every  one  who  lives  in  steam- 
heated  rooms  know  the  benefit  of  bowls 
of  water  kept  standing  on  the  radiator? 
Every  radiator  in  the  house  should 
have  its  bowl — a  low,  wide  one  for  pref- 
erence— and  the  water  should  be  re- 
newed every  morning.  The  atmosphere 
is  made  moist  and  fresh,  plants  flourish, 
and  the  family  temper  is  generally  im 
proved.  The  bowls  may  be  of  coarse 
but  artistic  pottery  or  of  brass.  Nei- 
ther need  be  expensive. 

Walnut  cookies  are  old-time  favorite 
with  children.  Allow  one  cup  of  but- 
ter, one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
three  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  flour  mixed 
with  two  cupfuls  of  chopped  walnut 
meats.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar, 
and  add  the  eggs  and  floured  nuts. 
Lastly,  stir  in  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of 
flour  into  which  has  been  sifted  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Drop  on  a 
buttered  sheet,  allowing  room  for 
spreading,  decorating  the  top  of  each 
cookie  with  half  a  nut  meat  and  a 
sprinkle  of  granulated  sugar. 

The  wife  of  a  wealthy  fruit  grower 
surprised  her  friends  during  the  holi- 
days by  serving  watermelons,  musk- 
melons,  plums  and  grapes  as  fresh  as 
when  they  were  gathered.  Asked  to 
tell  the  secret,  she  replied:  "  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Any  one 
can  preserve  fresh  fruits  in  the  same 
way.  The  melons  I  first  dip  in  a  wax 
preparation  and  coat  the  stems  with 
sealing  wax.  After  this  I  cover  them 
with  a  thick  coat  of  shellac  and  bury 
them  in  a  box  of  sawdust  to  keep  them 
from  rubbing  together  and  from  freez- 
ing. The  grapes  are  coated  in  the  wax 
only,  but  the  plums  and  other  fruits  are 
coated  with  the  wax  and  then  with  the 
shellac.  All  are  carefully  packed  in 
sawdust. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  HAVE  THE  BLUES 

IIP    YOU  USE 

"Eastern  Star"  Hams 

 AND  

"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard. 

This  is  a  CHEERFUL  combination  of  U.  S.  Gov't  inspected  products  which  safeguards 
your  health  and  gives  you  quality  and  a  delicious  flavor  at  the  same  time. 


Western  Meat  Company, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


Which  are  strictly  up  to  date  make 
the  most  prosperous  dairyman.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue  describing 
Twentieth  Century  Dairying,  and  our 
unequaled  stock  of  Dairy  Apparatus 
and  Supplies.  Reasonable  prices  con- 
sistent with  good  quality. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 


9  and  11  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


65  Front  St., 
Portland,  Ore 


=t3 

3-4 

PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

STOCK  SIZE  No.  23. 
6  feet  1\i  inches  by  9  feet  8!4  inches. 
ONE    DOOR,    ONE    WINDOW,     ONE  ROOM. 
Weight  1600  pounds  packed. 
Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men,  with  folding 
spring  bunks  and  drop  table. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co*, 

Oakland,  California. 


a 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

*-  "orward  to  getting  y 
Sieel  Ball  Gearing 
lean  in  an  hour's  ti 
itee  it  and  then  stai 

O  K 


Look  forward  to  getting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.  K. 
Rotary  Sieel  Ball  Gearing  Wasner  it  s  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  get 
them  clean  in  an  hour's  time.  Our  U.K.  means  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
side ot  the  tub  coi  rugafed  like  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
right  or  left,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  re  verses  automatically,  turning 
clothes  back  and  foi  th  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  does  away 
vith  the  wash  day  baekaches.  Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and  ask 
to  see  it.  If  he  don't  handle  the  O.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

J H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time? 


ONE  or  TWO  NIEN4'^" 

Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 


more,  and  increases  capacity  33 '/i  % 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19  | 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.    In   capacity  i 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed.  • 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ^    ^    \  EstabUshe<i iUal. 

^  "Morfirf-n  SHsga  Methods"  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 


ALMOND  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

J   E.  BEACH,  mills,  California. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April.  20,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


July. 

M>V«  Wn 
KM,'"  87  \ 
87M®88', 
tW>4fa  W"4 


M  a  v . 

Wednesday   92^<a)  94 

Thursday   94>*<a  9396 

Friday   94  @  92J£ 

Saturday   92^@  92 

Monday   91 5a®  92^ 

Tuesday   92  @  91 H 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                        hl%®f)3  49''„<a50?i 

Thursday                              52"4"'  53  »»  ad'iiiinl", 

Friday                                 sa',»5F,  51'4(af>() 

-aturday                           52'/jra.511j  50?i@49'7a 

Monday                             61k(aM'i  49V<i'50?s 

Tuesday                            52H@494£  50?i@4918 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904. 
II  33  (ail  33M 
1  32  Va  1  33  •„ 
1  32  (a>l  33  ^ 
1  33 ■  i.i  I  3-':, 
1  32  ($1  31 
1  30%@1  30^ 


May,  19U4. 

Thursday  II  34  @  

Fridav   1  33%(ad  33 

Saturday    — @  

Monday   1  33H@1  32*6 

Tuesdav    1  31*4<ml  31 

Wednesday   1  30   foil  3US 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  this  cereal  is 
almost  lifeless,  with  little  prospect  of 
there  being  much  trading-,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account,  until  after 
the  opening1  of  the  new  season.  Shippers 
have  been  virtually  out  of  the  market  for 
weeks,  and  with  many  of  the  flouring 
mills  shut  down  for  annual  repairs,  mill- 
ers in  most  instances  are  for  the  time 
being  making  very  little  effort  to  pur- 
chase. Of  course,  old  wheat  will  be 
needed  for  milling  after  the  new  season 
opens,  and  millers  would  not  be  apt  to  let 
pass  any  opportunity  to  secure  desirable 
lots  at  favorable  terms,  but  not  being  in 
immediate  need  gives  them  a  decided 
advantage.  Eastern  and  European  mar- 
kets have  been  in  the  main  quiet  the  past 
week  and  devoid  of  noteworthy  firmness. 
There  is  nothing  at  the  moment  to  war- 
rant anticipating  any  great  excitement  in 
the  wheat  market  for  some  months  to 
come,  although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  know 
very  much  regarding  the  European  crop, 
and  should  it  turn  out  poor  in  some  of 
the  leading  wheat  growing  countrios  of 
that  continent,  the  market  for  American 
wheat  may  prove  better  than  is  at  pres- 
ent foreshadowed.  December  wheat  has 
kept  close  to  $1.32  the  most  of  the  past 
week,  but  at  close  sold  down  to  SI. 30}. 

California  Milling  11  3~%®l  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  81X01  33* 

Oregon  Club   1  31!4@1  36* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  11.3401.30. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  |1.33V»1-30M- 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  $1 .3O01JOX  December, 
19114,  $1.30V".l  3(1' j . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1 902-03  1 903-04 

Liv.  quotations   esSd&OsS'/jd  7sOd@7sO!4d 

freight  rates   21H®—s  16®— s 

Local  market  II  32'/a@l  37^   II  32%®l  35 

Floor. 

Movement  only  moderate,  stocks  not 
very  heavy.  :i in  1  values  tolerably  steady. 
Bids  to  furnish  the  Government  2250  bar- 
rels ranged  from  $4.18@4.84  per  barrel,  as 
to  quality  and  brand. 

liarley. 

There  has  been  quite  a  struggle  lately 
between  the  long  and  short  interest,  the 
former  trying  to  bull  the  market  and  the 
latter  to  depress  it.  Neither  side  has  met 
with  any  very  pronounced  success, 
although  the  long  interest  has  been  hav- 
ing a  little  the  best  of  it.  The  Oriental 
demand  has  favored  sellers,  while  the 
nearness  of  the  now  crop  and  the  gener- 
ally fair  prospects  have  tended  to  check 
any  upward  movement  in  prices.  The 
steamer  Korea,  sailing  on  Saturday  last, 
took  as  part  cargo  31,462  centals  barley 
for  Japan.  Further  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  go  forward  by  steamer  for  same 
destination. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  10   @1  12<A 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  08*@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  ®\  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30   @\  37% 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  27% 

Oats. 

The  firm  tone  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  be  experienced  in  the  market 
for  this  cereal.  Stocks  in  local  ware- 
houses are  of  light  volume.  Arrivals 
have  been  lately  of  small  proportions 
from  all  quarters,  and  no  likelihood  of 
the  market  being  glutted  with  offorings 
any  time  during  the  balance  of  the  cur- 
rent season. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  35  ®\  37'/, 

White,  good  to  choice   1  324<ai  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27H«a>l  30 

Milling   1  32',i(*l  37V, 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  374®  1  40 

Black  oats    1  28>i@l  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  S5  ®\  32% 

Corn. 

Market  is   showing  considerable 


strength,  especially  for  desirable  seed 
corn,  for  which  there  is  fair  inquiry. 
Straight  lots  for  seed,  either  of  Large 
Yellow  or  Large  White,  are  difficult  to 
obtain  under  $1.55.  Small  Yellow  is  very 
scarce.  Eastern  corn,  more  or  less  mixed, 
is  in  moderate  supply. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  45  @1  52'/i 

Large  Yellow   1  45   ®\  f>2% 

Small  Yellow   1  55   @1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30   @1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27%®\  32% 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  27*A®\  35 

Kye. 

There  is  no  great  quantity  offering,  and 
holders  are  not  disposed  to  grant  marked 
concessions  to  effect  sales. 

Good  to  choice,  new  II  30  (ml  35 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  transfers 
from  first  hands.  Quotable  values  re- 
main nominally  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice  11  90   <&2  25 

Keans. 

There  has  beon  some  demand  for  ship- 
ment, but  the  rather  light  stocks  of  most 
kinds  and  the  generally  firm  views  of 
holders  have  operated  against  any  very 
active  movement.  There  are  not  many 
Pea  or  Small  White  beans.  Pinks  are  in 
light  supply  and  stocks  of  Reds  are  very 
limited.  A  meeting  of  the  Grain  Ex- 
change was  held  Monday,  having  in  view 
the  adopting  of  standards  for  beans, 
similar  to  those  of  the  different  cereals. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  15 

Small  WTiite,  good  to  choice                2  90  @3  15 

Large  White                                     2  50  @2  75 

Pinks                                                3  25  fit  60 

Bavos,  good  to  choice                         2  30  @2  55 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  00  (a.5  no 

Reds                                                 3  50  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  20  @3  30 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  00  @2  15 

Garbanzos,  large                                2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Small                             1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  domestic. 
The  few  Eastern  here  are  being  very 
steadily  held. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  ®  

Niles  Peas   2  85  ®  

Hops. 

Stocks  are  of  small  proportions  and  are 
largely  in  second  hands.  Brewers 
throughout  the  country  are  understood 
to  be  carrying  few  hops,  but  are  buying 
sparingly  or  only  as  compelled  to.  The 
consumption  of  beer  lately  has  not  beon 
heavy.  With  more  warm  weather,  there 
is  likely  to  be  more  beer  used,  and  pre- 
sumably more  hops  will  be  required. 
Holders  are  rather  firm  in  their  views, 
anticipating  a  demand  during  the  Sum- 
mer months  which  will  absorb  all  the 
good  to  choice  hops  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  either  growers  or  jobbers. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @27', 

Wool. 

This  week's  Panama  steamer  took  112,- 
977  rns.  wool  for  New  York.  While  there 
are  buyers  in  the  field,  operating  on  both 
Eastern  and  local  account,  they  are  doing 
their  purchasing  mainly  in  tho  interior, 
expecting  by  so  doing  to  be  able  to  buy 
to  better  advantage,  than  by  waiting  for 
wools  to  get  into  the  hands  of  parties  in 
this  center.  There  is  not  much  locally 
upon  which  to  base  quotations,  but  for 
good  to  choice  wools  the  market  presents 
a  healthy  tone.  Seriously  defective  quali- 
ties are  not  receiving  much  attention. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  12  months   9  @12 

Southern,  7  months   8  @11 

Oregon  fine  18  @19 

Oregon  medium  17  ® — 

Nevada  13  @15 

FALL. 

Northern  defective   9  @10 

Middle  Counties  11  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  market  is  easy  in  tono  for  both 
horse  and  cow  hay,  especially  for  other 
than  the  most  select  qualities,  baled  in 
conformity  with  the  ideas  of  tho  most  ex- 
acting buyers.  Hay  has  been  arriving 
from  most  producing  sections  in  greater 
quantities  than  was  generally  anticipated, 
producers  who  were  holding  back  supplies 
earlier  in  the  season  being  now  desirous 
of  effecting  a  speedy  clean-up.  Straw  is 
not  in  heavy  stock,  and  prices  for  same 
are  ruling  steady. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  115  00  @  17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    13  50  @  15  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   12  00   @  15  50 

Wild  Oat   11  50  @  13  50 

Barley   11  50  @  14  00 

Alfalfa   12  00  ®  13  50 

Compressed   15  00  @  17  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   60   ®  70 

Mlllstuffs. 

Owing  to  most  of  the  flouring  mills  be- 
ing shut  down,  mill  offal  is  not  plentiful, 
and  holders  generally  are  asking  stiffer 
figures  than  lately  current,  but  demand 
is  not  very  active.  Market  for  Rolled 
Barley  is  steady.  Milled  Corn  is  being 
firmly  held. 

Bran,  ■  ton  119  50   <5>  20  50 

Middlings   2400  @  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50   @  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  @  24  50 

Cornmeal   30  50   @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn  81  00   @  32  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  Alfalfa  offering,  neither  is 
there  great  demand  for  it  at  present. 


Yellow  Mustard  is  not  in  large  spot  sup- 
ply, but  there  is  considerable  held  in 
warehouse  in  the  Lompoc  section.  Trieste 
or  Brown  Mustard  is  scarce  and  the  com- 
ing crop  is  expected  to  be  light.  Bird 
Seed  is  in  fair  supply  and  values  for  the 
same  are  quotably  unchanged. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   (3)16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   (d»16  00 

Flax   2  00  @  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  (St  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   b%®— 

Rape   Ufa  2li 

Hemp  :   3*@  3H 

Timothv   5  ®  t% 

Honey. 

There  are  no  special  changes  to  record 
in  quotations,  but  the  market  lacks  firm- 
ness, it  being  impossible  to  effect  largo 
transfers  at  full  current  figures.  Both 
Comb  and  Extracted,  mostly  of  medium 
grades,  are  offering  in  considerable  quan- 
tity for  this  time  of  year. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   *>H®  Hf 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   iii®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber   3%®  4*4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3H®  83i 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11!4@12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Beeswax. 

Inquiry  is  fair,  mainly  for  shipment. 
No  great  quantities  offering.  Current 
values  are  being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  ft  27%®2» 

Dark  25  ®26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Quotable  values  for  Beef  were  without 
material  change,  but  market  was  fairly 
well  supplied,  with  demand  not  very 
active;  and  for  the  general  run  of  offer- 
ings the  tone  was  slightly  easier.  Veal  in 
lirst-class  condition  did  not  lack  for  cus- 
tom at  full  prevailing  figures.  Market 
for  Mutton  ruled  fairly  steady,  with  offer- 
ings ample  for  immediate  demand.  Spring 
Lamb  is  now  arriving  rather  freely  and 
market  inclines  in  favor  of  buyers.  Hog 
market  lacked  firmness,  packers  consider- 
ing prices  too  high,  and  the  demand  for 
fresh  pork  showing  decrease. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50°;,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft   714®  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  ®  7% 

Beef.  3rd  quality   6%®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  »®9%c;  wethers   9V4(oil0 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  110  to  225  lbs   51»@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   b%® — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5$4<a>  5Jt 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  12%®— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 
Hides  and  Pelts  are  in  fair  demand,  and 
desirable  stock  is  readily  commanding 
full  current  figures.  Tallow  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  values  quoted,  ship- 
ping orders  absorbing  the  bulk  of  surplus 
offerings. 

Hagft  and  flagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  being  very  steadily- 
held,  both  for  spot  and  future  delivery. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  Wool 
Sacks,  prices  for  same  being  quotably  un- 
changed. 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  either 
California  or  Eastern  poultry,  and  the 
market  as  a  whole  favored  the  selling  in- 
terest. Large  and  fat  Young  Chickens 
were  most  in  favor  and  sold  to  best  ad- 
vantage, some  extra  fine  bringing  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  Small  Broilers  were 
in  too  free  receipt  for  the  demand  for  this 
description.  Turkeys  were  not  much 
sought  after.  Ducks  and  Geese  in  fine 
condition  were  readily  placed  at  compara- 
tively good  figures.  Young  Pigeons  were 
lower,  owing  to  cheapness  of  small  Broil- 
ers.   Old  Pigeons  were  slightly  higher. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  ft  I   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  ft   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ft  ft   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  50   ®  6  50 

Hens,  large   7  00  @8  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00   ■  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  ®  8  50 

Fryers   600  ®  650 

Broilers,  large   4  00   ®  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00   ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  50   ®  7  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®  2  25 

Butter. 

The  general  condition  of  arrivals  of 
fresh  has  shown  improvement  over  that 
of  previous  week,  but  there  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  present  stocks  which 
can  be  termed  strictly  choice  to  select. 
The  demand  for  the  general  run  of  offer- 
ings is  quite  favorable  to  buyers,  with  the 
demand  only  moderate. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   18  @19 

Creamery,  flrsts   \7%®— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @— 

Dairy,  select   \7%®— 

Dairy,  Brsts   17  ©— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®W% 

Cold  storage   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   \3%®\l% 

Cheese. 

Market  is  liberally  supplied  with  flats, 
especially  with  other  than  mild  new  of 
high  grade.  Young  Americas  and  all 
small  sizes  are  in  light  stock  and  in  a  Uni- 


ted way  are  commanding  tolerably  stiff 
figures.  There  is  considerable  Oregon 
cheese  on  the  market,  flats  and  Cheddars, 
and  no  scarcity  of  Eastern. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   9  @  — 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7%®  i% 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  7% 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  <a»10 

Eastern   IS  @15 

EKE*. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  now 
coming  forward  are  going  into  cold  stor- 
age. Current  values  on  best  qualities  are 
being  well  sustained,  although  Eastern 
eggs  are  being  laid  down  against  future 
needs  at  lower  figures  than  best  domestic 
are  costing  in  storage. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®20 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®i&% 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17H@18 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  was  in  fair  receipt,  consider- 
ing the  heavy  acreage  of  this  vegetable 
wiped  out  by  recent  freshets;  there  was 
no  lack  of  demand,  canners  purchasing 
freely  at  4@4<c.  for  fair  to  good.  Toma- 
toes were  in  tolerably  liberal  supply  for 
this  date,  including  a  carload  from  Flor- 
ida, as  well  as  importations  from  Mexico. 
Florida  Tomatoes  were  quoted  at  $2.50® 
3.00  per  crate,  but  being  mostly  over-ripe, 
they  were  not  sought  after  at  these  figures. 
Peas  were  in  good  supply  and  lower. 
Rhubarb  sold  at  a  further  decline. 
Onion  market  favored  buyers,  offerings 
being  ahead  of  the  demand. 

Asparagus,  ft  ft,  tancy   5  @  6 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ft  ft   4   ®  5 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  f»  ft   8  ®  3% 

Beans,  String,  ft  ft   \2%®  17% 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  fts. . .  1  10  ®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  ft  ft   15  @  25 

Garlic,  ft  ft   —  ®  16 

Mushrooms,  ft  ft   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  ctl   2  25  ®  2  75 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  >  ctl...  2  75   fa.  3  25 

Peas.  Sweet  Garden,  ft  sack   1  75  ®  2  75 

Peppers  Green  ft  ft   10  ®  20 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   85   ®  80 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   1  00  (a.  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate   50  ®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  ft  crate   1  25  (a)  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  double  crate        2  00   ®  3  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50(360  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Stocks  of  old  potatoes  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  speculative  operators 
and  are  being  quite  firmly  held,  but  buy- 
ers are  not  taking  hold  freely  at  the 
prices  asked.  Select  Oregon  Burbanks 
sold  up  to  81.80  in  a  small  way.  New 
potatoes  are  arriving  more  freely,  and 
markot  for  these  is  inclining  in  favor  of 
the  consuming  interest. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   1  35  ®  1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. ..  I  35  ®  \  6b 

Early  Rose,  ft  ctl   1  45  ®  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  ft  ctl   1  30   @  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  50  ®  1  80 

NewPotatoes.fi  ft   2  @  8 

Fresh  Fralts. 

Strawberries  are  now  arriving  daily, 
although  not  in  very  heavy  quantity. 
Business  in  this  fruit  promises  to  be  of 
wholesale  proportions  at  an  early  day. 
Sales  of  Malindas  from  Watsonville  were 
mainly  within  range  of  40@60c  per 
drawer.  A  few  Longworth  strawberries 
of  choice  quality  from  Palo  Alto  brought 
75c(<t$l  per  drawer.  Raspberries  were  on 
market  from  Alameda  and  Los  Angeles 
counties,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
warrant  quoting  in  a  regular  way.  Ap- 
ples are  still  offering  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, mostly  out  of  cold  storage,  with 
asking  prices  much  the  same  as  previously 
quoted,  but  the  demand  is  not  brisk, 
owing  to  spring  fruits  and  vegetables 
now  receiving  the  bulk  of  attention  from 
consumers.  Present  inquiry  for  Apples 
is  mainly  for  choice  to  select  table  stock. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  4-tier  box  I  1  75  ®   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50- ft  box    1  00  ®   1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-ft  box     75  <a  90 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest.  16  00  ®  20  00 

Strawberries,  Malindas,  ft  chest. .    7  00  @  10  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  dried  fruits 
of  any  description,  so  far  as  wholesale 
trading  is  concerned.  Moderate  quanti- 
ties have  gone  outward  by  sea.  The 
steamer  Ventura  for  Australia  took  33,- 
000  pounds,  including  20,000  pounds 
Prunes,  the  balance  of  the  shipment  being 
composed  largely  of  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Apples.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla 
for  British  Columbia  took  17,000  pounds 
assorted,  including  6000  pounds  Apples, 
4500  pounds  Figs,  2500  pounds  Prunes,  the 
balance  being  Apricots,  Peaches  and 
Pears.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Prunes,  the  market  for  tree  fruit  shows 
fairly  healthy  condition.  Recent  business 
in  Prunes  has  been  mainly  on  the  2@2Jo 
basis  at  primary  points.  Prices  for  other 
tree  fruit  are  without  quotable  change,  nor 
are  stocks  heavy,  Peaches  taking  the  lead 
in  the  matter  of  quantity,  and  these 
mostly  of  high  grade.  Pears  are  in  too 
light  stock  to  quote,  and  there  are  not 
many  Apricots  remaining  in  either  first 
or  second  hands.  The  crop  of  Apricots 
this  year  will  be  light.  Pears  promise  to 
do  better  than  last  season.  Of  Peaches 
there  will  likely  be  a  fair  average  yield. 
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EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   *H®  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tt>  boxes.  5  @  bYi 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @12i4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft    %Yt®  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9!4@10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,     ft   4%@  5\b 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4%®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  f>H@ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  1XA 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   iVi®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   iV%®  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2®2'<jc;  40-50S,  3M@3^c; 
50-60S,  3H@3',8C;  60-70S,  2$£@2?eC;  70-80s,  2%@2%c\ 
80-90S,  l?i@2c;  90-100s,  1')b@1V4c;  small,  %@lc. 
COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  3</2 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  3 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  3V4 

Figs,  Black   2J4@ 

Raisins. 

There  is  a  light  jobbing  trade  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Included  in  the 
shipments  of  the  week  were  about  45,000 
lbs.  bv  steamer  Ventura  for  Australasia. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
but  were  mostly  of  rather  low  grade,  and 
some  were  decidedly  poor.  Strictly 
choice  to  fancy  met  with  a  moderately 
firm  market,  as  compared  with  recent 
conditions,  select  Navels  selling  up  to 
$2.25  per  box  in  a  regular  way.  For  de- 
fective stock  the  market  was  weak,  with 
sales  down  to  50c  for  very  inferior  fruit. 
Lemons  were  in  fair  request,  with  quot- 
able prices  at  a  slightly  higher  range  than 
lately  current,  the  improvement  being 
confined  mainly  to  best  qualities,  these 
receiving  the  bulk  of  attention.  Limes 
were  in  only  moderate  stock  and  were 
quite  steadily  held. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  f,  box.SI  75   @2  25 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   85  @1  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  %  box   75  @1  00 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  $  box   75  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          I  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  T«  box   4  50  @5  00 

Nuts. 

Prices  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts  re- 
main nominally  as  last  quoted,  with  offer- 
ings light  and  market  firm  in  tone  for  de- 
sirable stock.  Peanuts  are  being  steadily 
held,  present  offerings  being  rather  light 
and  principally  Japanese  product. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell. . .   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7H@  8V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4Yt®  5lA 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  for  wines  has 
developed  no  special  changes  since  last  re- 
view, quotable  values  remaining  at  15@ 
16c  per  gallon  for  dry  wines  of  last  sea- 
son's vintage.  There  is  not  much  selling 
pressure,  viticulturists  in  most  instances 
holding  out  for  better  figures.  As  to  the 
future  of  the  market,  much  depends  on 
the  weather  of  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks.  Should  there  be  damaging  frosts, 
there  may  be  materially  firmer  prices 
for  wine.  The  steamer  City  of  Para,  sail- 
ing on  the  16th  inst.,  carried  77,997  gal- 
lons and  73  cases  wine,  including  73,857 
gallons  for  New  York.  Receipts  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  were  254,975  gallons, 
and  for  preceding  week  were  446,875 
gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  M  sks   79,742 

Wheat,  ctls   35,751 

Barley,  ctls   51,545 

Oats,  ctls   4,507 

Corn,  ctls   5,809 

Rye,  ctls   952 

Beans,  sks   5,168 

Potatoes,  sks   17,287 

Onions,  sks   979 

Hay,  tons   3,26 

Wool,  bales   2,577 

Hops,  bales  


4,537,145 
2,040,089 
5,022,701 
806,061 
138,073 
49,296 
668,925 
1,117.924 
140,053 
147,246 
42,775 
29,266 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,026,721 
5,642,664 
4,572,465 
732,079 
123,884 
174,009 
658,331 
1,130,747 
177,766 
138,818 
44,288 
14,303 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


Flour,  X  sk   12,464 

Wheat,  ctls   537 

Barley,  ctls   13,134 

Oats,  ctls   548 

Corn,  ctls   335 

Beans,  sks   542 

Hay, bales   5,504 

Wool,  lbs  105,333 

Hops,  lbs   70 

Honey,  cases   124 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,020 


2,882,520 
903,372 
3,998,595 
20,860 
16,459 
35,842 
207,516 
1,954,256 
578,220 
4,451 
98,581 


263,797 
986.333 
408,040 
32,355 
44,060 
39,614 
172,016 
445.969 
340;i66 
3,598 
90,504 


Fine  Horses  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

A  fine  lot  of  imported  Percheron  and 
Belgian  stallions  from  the  celebrated 
Oaklawn  farm  of  Dunham,  Fletcher  & 
Coleman  at  Wayne,  111.,  has  been  brought 
to  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Francis  Hodgkins, 
near  Lathrop,  where  they  will  be  shown 
to  all  Californians  interested  in  these  two 
popular  breeds.  It  is  very  enterprising  of 
the  Oaklawn  people  to  bring  their  stock 
to  this  State  and  we  trust  it  will  attract 
wide  attention. 


Wonderful  Yield. 

In  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys  splendid  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  are  as- 
sured, most  of  which  will  be  harvested  by 
competent  help  furnished  by  Hord  & 
Smith,  Contractors'  Agents,  95  Third 
street,  San  Francisco.  Write,  or  phone 
us,  Main  5521. 


"The  Pecan  Tree;  how  to  plant  it: 
how  to  grow  it;  how  to  buy  it,"  is  the 
title  of  a  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  price  list  issued  by  the  G.  M. 
Bacon  Pecan  Co.,  De  Witt,  Georgia. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APHIL  5,  1904. 

756,311.— PAPER  Box— F.  R.  Adams,  S.  F. 
756,565. — Wrench — T.  H.  Barry,  Empire,  Or. 
756,774.— Stamp  Mill— M.  P.  Boss,  S.  F. 
756,211.— Precipitating    Metals  —  C.  Butters, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
756,582.— Valve— M.  J.  Chaplin,  Seattle,  Wash. 
750,584.— Bottle— Chase  &  Dole,  S.  F. 
756,328.— Recovery  of  Preciods  Metals— S.  B. 

Christv,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
756,596.— Corset  Spring— E.  M.  Dhale,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

756,780.— Bowling  Alley— E.  F.  Dreger,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

756,350.— Hose  Mender— F.  A.  Garbutt,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

756,620.—  Nut  Lock— W.  Ghiglieri,  Stockton,  Cal. 
756,627. —Insulator— Hanson  &  Lambert.  Daven- 
port, Wash. 

756,360.— Mowing  Machine— Harrah  &  Flint,  Pen- 
dleton, Or. 

756,362.— Rotary  Engine— R.  Hazelrigg,  Cottage 
Grove,  Or. 

756.370.  — Animal  Exterminator  —  G.  R.  Jack, 
Lockeford,  Cal. 

756.371.  — House— W.  C.  James,  Cucamonga,  Cal. 
756,508.— Telephone— G.  Konigstein,  S.  F. 
756,385.— Mop  Holder— J.  C.  Look,  Tudor,  Cal. 
756,514. — Game — G.  W.  Maxwell,  S.  F. 

756,701.— Clip  Band  Fastener— C.  L.  Pope,  Ely, 
Nev. 

756,529.— GAS  Compressor— S.  S.  Rose,  Amador, 
Cal. 

756.531.  — Spring  Knotting  Machine— J  H.  Ross, 
S.  F. 

756.532.  — Spring  Dowel  Machine— .1.  H.  Ross.S.  F. 
756,804.— Toilet  Paper  Holder— A.  E.  Sexton, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
756,425.— Saw  Gauge  —  W.  Stephens,  Montesano, 
Wash. 

756,438.— Buoy— W.  L.  Uhlenhart,  Portland,  Or. 
756,548.— Draper— J.  C.  White,  Marysville,  Cal. 
756,758.— Display  Stand— W.  G.  Winans,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

756,765.— Feeding  Device— Z.  Xevers,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.    _  

Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith 
erto  fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med 
ical  talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco, 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg 
are  the  lowest  priced  reliable  vac- 


cines made,  and  are  cheaper  to  use 


than  even  free  vaccines  would  be,  be- 


cause they  afford  greater  protection. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

We  have  many  from  well-known  stockmen,  both  as  regards  Black  Leg  and  A'  thrax  Vaccine,  AND 
NONE  OF  THESE  STOCKMEN  IS  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  INTERESTED  IN 
BOOSTING  OUR  PRODUCTS.  Here  is  a  sample  from  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  to  see  the 
results  obtained  from  vaccination: 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  San  Francisco; 

Gentlemen:— During  the  last  three  years  1  have  used  in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Stanislaus  counties 
about  500  doses  per  year  of  your  Black  Leg  Vaccine,  and  last  year  I  used  1500  doses  of  your  Double 
Anthrax  Vaccine,  all  without  a  single  bad  result. 

I  ran  my  vaccinated  cattle  on  infected  lands  where  carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  were  lying  thick,  without  loss  of  any  of  my  vaccinated  stock. 

From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  there  are  no  other  vaccines  on  the  market  equal  to 
yours,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  stockmen.   Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McDERMOTT, 

By  Frank  C.  Kirby,  Manager. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  STOCKED  RY  DRUGGISTS. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  got  our  Vaccine,  or  if  he  tries  to  sell  you  some  other,  refuse  to  take  it  and 
order  direct  from  us.   We  pay  all  charges. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX  BOOKLETS  AND  PRICES.  ADDRESS 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co..  Limited, 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Crain 


taking  out  the  foul 
s>=eds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat.  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 


We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 


and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use,  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  F00TT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


is  the  title  of  a  booklet  on  Wood  Water  Pipe  Construction  which  we  will 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  your  address  on  application  It  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  water  pipe,  and  that  is  what  every  honest  buyer  desires. 

WHEELER  PAT.  CONTINUOUS  WOOD  STAVE  PIPE 

is  built  by  us  for  Water  Works,  Mining,  Power  and  Irrigation,  and  is 
guaranteed  for  pressure  up  to  130  lbs.  per  square  inch,  1  foot  to  10  feet 
in  diameter.  Under  our  method  of  construction  it  is  as  durable  as  cast, 
iron  pipe,  much  more  so  than  riveted  steel  pipe  and  considerably  less 
expensive  than  either  cast  iron  or  good  steel  pipe. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


LOS  ANGELES, 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SIXTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS 


301  MARKET  STREET. 


PATENTS. 
We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY,  strong  &  CO. 
(KatablUhed  1860),  830  Market  St..  8.  F.,  Cat.,  and  018  K  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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How  would  you  buy  a  million 
dollars'  worth,  of  separators! 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every- 
how.  Investigate  from  "A"  to  "li- 
zard." The  John  Deere  Plow  peo- 
ple did  so  and  have  bought,  out- 
right, after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
bought  to  sell— staked  a  million. and  a 
world  w  ide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu- 
lar supcriorityis  im- 
possible. The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
In  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.  Big  im- 
plement dealers— the 

,  strongest  houses  in 

]  the  world,  those  who 

I  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  the* 
Tubular.  Such  arei 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co.. ' 
England;  Richter  & 

I  Robert ,  Germany ;  S.  Pllssonler,  France ; 

I  Newell  &  Co.,  Australia;  Runciman  & 

'  Co..  Argentine.  In  their  judgrnentTu- 
bulars  are  best  a  ml  their  judgment  la 
dependable— Is  right.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.D-u.1. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pi. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
an  interesting  session  at  its  hall  on  Sat- 
urday, the  16th.  After  reading  and 
approval  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting 
and  after  an  excellent  lunch  well  served 
the  order  of  business  was  called. 

The  secretary  read  letters  from  Con- 
gressman M.  J.  Daniels  and  Senator 
George  C.  Perkins  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  Tulare  Grange  resolutions  fa- 
voring the  Grange  national  good  roads 
law,  and  promising  to  give  it  favorable 
consideration  when  it  came  up  before 
their  respective  houses.  The  secretary 
read  a  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange. 

Oiling  Roads. — Under  the  head  of 
new  business,  Brother  Thomas  Jacob 
asked  for  and  was  granted  until  next 
meeting  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  the  day,  "Considering 
the  cost  of  material,  is  the  oiling  of 
roads  economical  as  well  as  useful  ?" 
This  is  a  subject  of  great  and  growing 
importance  to  the  people  of  California 
and  will  be  interestingly  and  intelli- 
gently discussed  at  our  next  meeting. 

Brother  Jacob,  who  has  lately  been 
traveling  through  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  fruit  condition  and  fruit 
crop  prospect  in  that  section.  Prunes 
and  plums  are  good,  although  by  rea- 
son of  the  overflow  of  the  streams 
prunes  are  dropping  excessively. 
Peaches  are  plenty  and  apricots  scarce. 
Apples  promise  well,  but  walnuts  are 
falling  badly.  There  will  be  less  than 
an  average  crop  of  fruit,  much  of  the 
shortage  of  crop  undoubtedly  arising 
from  excessive  rains  during  the  bloom- 
ing period.  The  brother  was  informed 
that  $30  per  ton  is  now  being  offered 
for  good  canning  peaches. 

Selling  or  Drying  Peaches — The 
question,  "Which  is  the  more  profitable 
to  the  grower,  selling  the  peaches  to 
the  canner  or  packer  at  $25  per  ton  or 
drying  them  himself  ?"  Brother  Jacob 
answered.  Kstimating  the  peaches  at 
$10  per  ton  for  drying,  for  many  rea- 
sons it  is  more  satisfactory  to  dry. 
Picking  peaches  for  canning  or  ship- 
ping will  cost  not  less  than  $5  per  ton; 
peaches  for  drying  can  be  shaken,  two 
shakings  will  get  the  whole  crop,  and 
need  not  cost  over  $1.50  per  ton. 
Peaches  gathered  for  the  canner  or 
shipper  must  be  gathered  before  they 
are  fully  grown,  peaches  gathered  for 
drying  must  be  fully  ripe,  and  in  that 
condition   will  weigh  one-third  more 


than  if  picked  at  that  stage  of  their 
growth  the  canner  requires.  In  many 
cases  the  canner  and  packer  cull  the 
fruit  heavily  to  the  loss  of  the  grower. 
Other  reasons  were  also  given  why 
selling  fruit  before  drying  is  undesir- 
able, to  all  of  which  the  Grange  agreed. 

Water  in  Butter. — Sister  VVeigle 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
"Moisture  content  of  butter  from— (a) 
From  the  consumer's  standpoint,  (b) 
From  the  producer's."  The  showing 
made  is  that  butter  is  not  eaten  so 
much  for  the  nutriment  it  contains  as  it 
is  for  the  relish  it  offers;  that  water  is 
an  integral  part  of  of  the  essential  food 
constituents  of  butter,  as  it  is  of  all 
other  foods;  that  butter  containing 
between  14%  and  16%  of  moisture  is 
just  as  relishing  and  palatable  as  the 
butter  containing  only  about  8°0  or  10%, 
providing  the  moisture  has  been  prop- 
erly incorporated  and  the  qualities  are 
the  same;  that  Danish  butter  contain- 
ing 15%  moisture  sells  in  England,  the 
largest  butter  consuming  country,  at 
the  top  market  price,  and  is  recognized 
as  being  the  best  butter  in  the  world's 
market.  Danish  butter  has  other 
qualities  which  make  it  desirable.  It 
proves,  though,  that  a  high  moisture 
content  in  itself  does  not  necessarily 
injure  the  quality  of  butter. 

When  studied  from  the  producer's 
standpoint  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if, 
through  skillful  and  intelligent  means, 
the  average  moisture  content  of  Ameri- 
can butter  could  be  raised  from  12%  to 
15%,  without  injury  to  the  commercial 
quality  of  the  butter,  a  great  additional 
profit  would  be  added  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. It  would  mean  about  three 
pounds  of  butter  more  per  hundred 
pounds  of  fat.  In  Iowa  it  would  in- 
crease the  yield  of  butter  about 
2,000,000  pounds,  which  would  mean  a 
financial  increase  to  the  dairymen  of 
Iowa  of  about  $400,000,  without  the  in- 
vestment or  expenditure  of  a  single 
dollar. 

The  world's  best  commercial  and 
scientific  butter  judges,  viewing  the 
subject  from  both  the  consumers'  and 
producers'  standpoint,  have  fixed  the 
maximum  standard  of  moisture  in  good 
butter  to  be  16%.  It  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness for  the  producers  to  come  as  near 
this  standard  as  possible.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
and  learn  how  to  control  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  overrun  in  butter 
making,  and  also  learn  how  to  prop- 
erly incorporate  the  moisture  in  butter. 


At  Enterprise  Grange. 


To  the  Editor:  —  The  subordinate 
Granges  seem  to  have  taken  on  new 
life  since  the  annual  meeting  in  San 
Jose  last  October.  Nearly  every 
Grange  that  I  have  heard  from  has 
taken  in  several  classes  since  that 
date.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
from  the  inspiration  that  the  delegates 
received  from  their  attendance  and 
transmission  to  their  subordinate 
Granges,  the  election  of  officers,  or  the 
new  officers,  but  something  has  surely 
awakened  new  interest  in  the  Order. 

Sacramento  Grange  has  taken  in 
several  classes,  and  is  ready  to  in- 
struct quite  a  class  in  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  at  our  next  meeting. 
We  are  taking  in  young  members, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  Order,  and 
the  persons  who  are  joining. 

There  are  four  leading  Orders  that 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  and  close 
examination  of  all  young  people,  viz  , 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekas  and 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  They  are  edu- 
cational, social  and  fraternal.  Many  a 
man  has  made  himself  conspicuous,  use- 
ful to  his  country  and  himself  through 
membership  of  these  Orders. 

Enterprise  Grange  (No.  129),  which 
is  located  9  miles  east  of  this  city,  held 
its  anniversary  on  the  15th,  which  has 
been  its  custom  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion, Dec.  12,  1873. 

The  writer  has  attended  most  of 
these  anniversaries,  has  enjoyed  these 
pleasant  gatherings  and  witnessed  the 
funeral  of  lots  of  yellow  leg  chickens  on 
these  social  occasions. 

The  attendance  would  have  been 
much  larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
i  Farmers'  Institute  being  held  in  Sacra- 


mento city,  and  several  other  meetings 
being  held  on  the  same  day. 

A  class  of  eight  young  people,  four 
of  each  sex,  were  instructed  in  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  by  the  writer. 

The  master,  Sister  Gunther,  being  a 
little  timid,  she  called  upon  that  vet- 
eran and  solid  Granger,  Thomas  Waite, 
to  preside,  which  he  did  in  that  efficient 
way  of  his.  The  candidates  were  at- 
tentive and  the  officers  did  their  work 
well. 

Thos.  McConnell  spoke  of  the  grounds 
at  Elk  Grove  being  fitted  up  for  the 
Grangers'  picnic  to  be  held  there  on 
May  7  th. 

Geo.  Hack  spoke  of  the  Farmers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  its 
rates,  standing  and  progress.  While 
Bro.  Hack  is  one  of  the  managers  the 
farmers  can  be  assured  that  nothing 
but  square  and  legitimate  business  will 
be  transacted. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  something 
of  the  aroma  of  that  hot  coffee  that 
smelled  to  the  second  story,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  chicken  pies  and 
other  fixings  furnished  so  generously 
by  the  good  sisters  of  this  Grange,  and 
that  were  so  highly  appreciated.  I 
want  to  attend  your  next  anniversary. 

Daniel  Flint. 

Sacramento. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ot  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Pull  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Okdek  Through  Your  Druggist,  ok  Sent 
by  expkess  i'kepaid. 


Price 


\l    a  isottle! 


1'repared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Petaluma,  Cad. 


Appl 


mVERY  GAS  ENGINE  MADE 

by  the  Fairltanks-Mor.se 
Co.,  Chicago, 
WILL  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

THE  APPLE 
IGNITION  DYNAMO,  "Vnai 

Which  does  away  with  unreliable  batteries. 
No  trouble  startiog  engine;  makes  a  hotter, 
steadier  spark  that  gives  same  more  power 
and  speed.  Attached  in  a  moment.  Neat 
in  design.  Dirt,  dust  and  oil  proof.  Write 
to-day  for  The  Dayton  Electrical  Viu  Co. 

particulars.      102  Reibold  Bldg  ,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiller  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


Freano"  Improved  Scraper, 


3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRAYING-^ 

HOQUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Polton  us  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made   of   llnest  optical 
glass,    will  not  rust.     Will  last  for  years. 
Price  II,  postpaid. 

HOGUE  OPTICAL  CO., 
211  Post  St.,  San  KraiieUco,  Cal. 


CARPETS 


BY  (VtAII  

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

9110  Market  St.,  San  Franolaco. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal ;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inffammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  Hew  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO.    DAVISVILLE.  CAL 


Can't  jump 
off.  don't  break- 
fork  pulley 
t  rips  easily— Bright 


Louden  HayCarrier 

A  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  he 
depended  on  for  perfect  working.    We  make 
a  specialty  of  nil  hay  tools,  as  Carrier*,  steel 
Tracks   Switches  pulleys.  Hay  Rack  Fix 
lure*.  Feed  and  Litter  C  arriers.   Our  patent 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger  Ll  the  I  <-  -r  In  the 
world.  Save  money  by  sending  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  the  above  and  other  hardware  special- 
|  ties.  It  describes  farm  appliances  thatare  adapted 
id  that  work.    Mailed  free  forthe  asking. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
p-o«Hwv.  r*alrf1»Mv  la.  a 


rviCy 
Si  rveec 

r?  fyoro  09b 
^School"' 


f\T  HO/VIE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18  0U0  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
't  '«'»  2V  J!C-Xr\  ters  of  any  business  college 
uV*JK  n^^flvl  west  of  Chicago. 
"*t>^"  /«—  »»—  Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  now  In  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  Is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
Individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
K.  L.  DURHAM.  President,  90 1 -K36  Oolden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal, 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.   Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 


F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES, 


B0X  1032. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  Dl MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DMAS,  CAL. 


THEBESTVEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-five  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  an*i 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  eceipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  bioomswith  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  asso'ttnent  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  ottered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  lo\e  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs.  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


fHPAD  DATPft  California.  Washington, 
lunr  l\r\  I  L-,J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
G  28  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees » Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^j*«^  CALIFORNIA. 


MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  *g*t 


225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  2S?&fi2i&SS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  C0..(lnc.)0ewltt.Ga 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,    4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Ohapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVni.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pice- 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


www 


Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro- 
duces size  and  quality. 

We  have 
v  a  1  u  a  b  1  e 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer- 
tilizing value 
of  Potash. 

We  wil  1 
send  them 
free    to  any 
farmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ME V EK,  WILSON  &  CO.,    San  Francisco,  Cal  , 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers.     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 


This  harness  is  of  prent  value  to  all  fruit  prowors,  vine- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Enables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  uliilo  cultivating. 
Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
whifHetrees  andtraces.  Handiest  of  farm  equipments.  Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  season.  Ljidor^ed  by  ui-era  everywhere.  \\  rite 
today  for  full  information.   Agents  wauled. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Solo  Agents  for  California. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 
POWDERED  98 V  CAUSTIC  SODA 
PURE  POTASH 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples.!1 


PRICES: 


12  inches  long, 

14 

16 

18 

24 

30 


8  9.00  per  1000 
10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17. 5U 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere. 

*S-WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilgek,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  O    Dounlp-AotinK.  Lift. 

R  Power.  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders.  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 

K.M.TlyerM  A  Hm.A«hl»nd,0. 


Glass 
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FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


California  Fruit  in  Germany. 

From  United  States  Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain, 
Kehl,  Germany. 

Recent  inquiries  have  been  made  at 
this  consulate  concerning  the  reported 
formation  of  an  organization  in  Califor- 
nia, capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  entire  evap- 
orated fruit  output  of  that  State,  and 
possibly  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

Should  a  combination  be  formed, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  any  move  which  might 
injure  the  sale  of  evaporated  frui  s  in 
Germany.  The  successful  local  Euro- 
pean agent  should  in  each  instance  be 
retained  and  prices  should  always  re- 
main at  a  point  where  they  can  be 
made  an  inducement  to  the  purchaser. 

1  doubt  whether  the  California  pro- 
ducer fully  realizes  the  possibilities  of 
this  market. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  of 
the  past  objections  to  the  manner  of 
packing  the  fruit  for  foreign  markets 
have  been  overcome,  and  that  it  now 
usually  arrives  in  good  condition  and 
opens  up  nicely.  There  are  three  points 
the  shipper  should  always  observe  when 
preparing  fruit  for  German  markets. 
Pack  only  perfect  fruit,  pack  it 
attractively,  aud  have  it  always  as 
good  as  the  samples  submitted,  if  not 
better.  One  dealer  recently  com- 
plained that  prunes  bought  to  run  90 
to  100  to  the  pound  ran  10%  less. 

For  the  past  six  years  1  have  urged 
the  American  exporter  to  deal  directly 
with  the  European  agent  in  the  larger 
European  cities,  rather  than  place  the 
entire  sale  of  his  merchandise  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  person,  who  in  many 
instances  resides  in  a  country  other 
than  where  the  goods  are  expected  to 
find  a  market.  For  instance,  the  en- 
tire sale  of  a  line  of  goods  is  frequently 
placed  with  some  London  house,  while 
if  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  in  Germany 
or  France  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  wide-awake  German  or  French 
agents  located  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries. I  think  the  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia dealer  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
of  his  dealing  with  agents  where  the 
market  exists.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  sale  of  California  fruits  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Baden,  Germany, 
is  many  times  greater  than  it  would  be 
were  there  no  local  agents  in  Strass- 
burg.  This  season  one  Strassburg 
dealer  has  disposed  of  about  35  car- 
loads of  fruit,  principally  apricots  and 
prunes.  The  same  dealer  has  also  sold 
150  sacks  of  California  almonds,  and  he 
anticipates  an  increased  business  in 
fruits  and  nuts  next  season.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  dealers  in  Strass- 
burg buying  direct. 

At  present  California  fruits  are  sold 
at  more  than  twenty-live  retail  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  and  are  in  the 
windows  of  the  dealers  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  There  is  a  good  mar- 
ket for  evaporated  apples,  but  the 
Eastern  fruit  appears  to  have  the  pref- 
erence. 

Some  of  the  California  dealers  should 
more  seriously  consider  their  distance 
from  the  European  market  and  avoid 
all  misunderstandings.  Prices  should 
be  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
or  Hamburg,  and  expressed  in  German 
money,  and  nothing  but  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  should  be  used. 

All  details  should  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller  before  the 
shipping  season  begins,  so  that  pur- 
chases can  be  made  by  cable  later 
along. 

California  fruits  are  winning  their 
way  on  their  merits,  and  this  season 
there  is  a  better  demand  for  goods  in 
sacks  in  consequence  of  the  light  crop 
in  Servia  and  Bosnia. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  California  fruits  are  dried,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  shippers  pre- 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 13  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  »25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  128;  Blowpipe  Assav,  *10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  *50.  Established  1H61  Send  for  Circular. 


pare   brief   instructions    for  cooking 
them,  and  that  they  place  in  each  case 
of  fruit  a  slip  containing  the  instruc 
tions.    For  the  German  trade  the  in- 
structions should  be  printed  in  German. 


— 

— 

=1 

- 

— ' 

THE  STRONGEST,  TOUGHEST 

coiled  sprlnfl  wire,  woven  In  the  mort  practical  way, 
make*  the  beet  fence,  and  we  would  really  like  to 
kn..w  how  the  Png«  Fence  lacks  in  either. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


rtASOrfs  aitCATt 

□  vco.jen.12  mas 


t^.  CflEAnoppcJ<r.ECTlo^, 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

Mil  A^tHTfl  AMO  riA*V»ACTV«a«» 

P>i«t.u>v>  U.  I  J 

>GL5iie  £fl&  aifi  Caialiihh 


WIRE 

 FOR  

Berries,  Grapes  or  Fence 

At  2c  per  pound.    No.  14  gauge. 

Weighs  about  U  pounds  per  100  feet. 

This  is  galvanized  wire  that  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  or  it  would  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  our  price.  No  quantity  under  100  pounds 
supplied.  Remit  for  amount  wanted  and  not  quick 
shipment. 

LEE  CHAMBERLAIN  &  CO. 

105  NORTH  MAIN  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/IR0N  WORKS 

IS  F R l MONT  ST.  SMtTFUMCISCC 


Wit%TJai  T*X  II  *  3  311  ltd  :* 

■  <■  lk."»"J^^U  ■  "1  a  I  ""3 

m  Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  W*-  v, 
—  t>een  proving-  it  seventeen  years.  Write 

|S  for  prices  on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barb  ^5HB 
wire,   AdnYess  house  nearestyou.  ^L\-*WW 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO 

Holly,  MIohigM.     Waukegan,  III.    Cleveland.  O. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSKCTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  V.  8.  I>ept.  of  Agrt.  and  State  Experiment 
Statums.    l'lns  soup  is  ;i  Fertilizer  hb  well  asan  Insecti- 
cide. 1Mb.  keira,  lOft-lb.  k.-RS,  IH.50;  half  tairel, 
z;ulb..3J'-  nerili;  barrel,  4:£  lb.,. lie.   Send  for  circular*. 
J  \  Ml  ~i.oi.ll   Original  Maker. 
989-41  H.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MIL 


Of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   «Jfc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER! 

In  Northern  Citrus  Belt, 
Near  Marysville* 

1  en  Aeres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
I OU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quicklv  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM,  Marvsvllle,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  HYXHKK,  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


I ■WHJfc  STOPPED  FREE 
r^k^  Permanently  Cured  by 
I        m  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
„  I  I  w  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  .fter  fleet  <le>7'eu*e. 

I    CONSULTATION,  or  t>7  "ell.  treetlee  end 

•  3  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  ell 
Nterone  I  m.ee..  Epilepsy  ,  Spaama,  St.  VitOB* 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Foimde* 1»71. 
nR  RHKIINF.ll1.931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


ANOTHER  VICTORY KS  U.S. 

THIS  TIME  IN  MICHICAN. 

At  the  ] dairymen's  Meeting  h.  Id  at  Lansing,  Feb.  23-25,  1904, 
THE  BUTTER  THAT  SCORED  THE  HIGHEST 

in  the  Dairy  Class,  was  made  from  Cream  Separated  bj  a  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  continued  victories  of  the  U.  S.  Sepa- 
rator, bu  if  they  were  familiar  with  it,  they  would  know  of  its 
superior  quality  and  understand  why 

THE  U.  S.  WINS 

IN  CLEAN  SKIMMING,  EASE  OF  OPERATION, 
DURABILITY,  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT,  ETC. 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD 

for  thoroughne-s  of  separation,  with  the  average  loss  for  50  con- 
secutive runs  of  only  .0138  of  I  per  cent. 


Write  /or  illustrated  catalogues 


We  heve  the  foll.iwino:  trimeter  point. 

L>  Croeee,  Wl...  Minnre,.,, 


rorllnnd,  Me..  Sherl.riK.ke  enH  M..„ 
Minn.,  Chimp,,  III.,  Slooi  (  In,  | 
City,  Mu.    A.Mreee  .11  letter,  to  ' 


nl.  Que.,  Hemilton,  Out, 
,  Omabe.,  Neb., 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 


Gould's  Centrifugal; 

PUMPS. 


RED  CROSS 
WIND  /VI  ILLS 


WEBSTER  ENGINES  and  GOULD'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Stand  in  the  Lead  ! 

We  Carry  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  IRRIGATING  PUMPS  of  nil  kinds.    PUMPS  for  all  uses. 
GASOLINE-DISTILLATE  ENGINES— 14,  3,  5.  8,  12  H.  P.    PIPE.  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS. 
Send  for  Our  Large  Descriptive  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


'  Patentad  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sb.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

»04  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRIED 

MIND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catajogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jack-son  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


April  23,  1904. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM    HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEY S,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.   Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SON S,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 


BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCA S,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.   Cockerels  $1  and  $2  each. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Dos  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."   Eggs  $1.50  per  14. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wy  andottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Mipcrc«»  White  Cochin  Bantams.  A  lot  of  fine 
cockerels  at  $2  up.  Eggs  in  season,  $2  to  $3  per 
setting.   Agents  Eclipse  Leg  Bands;  sample  2c. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  monthsold,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Son=. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


*  ,  ouo  r- . 1 1  i  . 1 1 1 1 '  1 1  h  >  si.,  oivu  r  i  an- 

Poultry  Supplies 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  ^OR  STOCK. 
CHICKENS  AND  PUJS 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California  St.,  Sao  Frauclsco,  Oil. 


(TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED) 


Oakland   Poultry  Yards, 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  31, 
All  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 


BOX  3602, 
Established  1868. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
We  Guarantee  %  Hatch  on  All  Eggs  We  Sell. 


We  Pay  Express  on  Eggs.     Send  2c  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 


An  IMPORTED  CLYDE  STALLION,  also  a  JACK.   SWSA'HJfc.'S. V!Ti*&3£. 

ton,  on  the  JERSEY  FARM,  near  Batavia,  Solano  county,  where  they  can  be  seen,  also  their  colts. 


OAKLAWN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  firm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAM,  FLETCHER  &  COLEMAN,  ™££r6pX"°™*™*. 


-  Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURVaCCINeCo  sArfpBcisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

  mmmmtn  /vi  /\  ps i  J  i  /\<  :  i  u  r  l:  i  >   <  i  -  -  t—  ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


VA/HIXE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

/V\  EAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 

t  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETrtLU/ViA,  CAL, 

NO   GAS  TO  KILL 

Very  little  lamp  gas  in  an  incubator  egg  chamber  often 
kills  every  germ.   No  gas  can  possibly  creep  into  the 

-    ^  SVRE  HATCH  INCVBATOR 

— 0  KL  because  it's  heated  by  our  rustless,  heavy 

 copper,  hot  water  circulator.  Don't  waste 

H  W    monev  and  lose  (rood  eeirs  experiment- 

ine.   Send  for  free  catalog.  K  lfi. 
U  SEATTI.F.  PliOlU't'E  CO. 

Pacific  Oon«t  Aecntu,  I'.uireiie,Ore. 
Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Makers,  clay  center,  Neb. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 

Imported  and  home  bred,  of  best  producing  strains. 
Special  rates  on  car  lots.  Young  bulls  and  heifers 
a  specialty.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO., 
•'Riverside  Stock  Farm,"  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,N.Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,     Agnew,  Cal. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Veran.0,  for 
particulars. 


California. 


GLENN 

Glenn  County, 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California, 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurU.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents' 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  syst<  m,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  11  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scentiflc  Frees.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  At 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca*. 
and  918  f5  Str&:t;  Yrashin£ton,  D.  C. 
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"LJS^EriPIRE  WAY! 


FEW  PARTS 

TO  BOWL. 

FRICTION  CLUTCH 

ON  CRANK. 

BOWL  SPINDLE  HAS 
BALL  BEARING. 


SEND  FOR  THE  LITTLE  BOOK  WHICH  TELLS  YOU  HOW: 


ii 


DOLLARS  FOR  DEALERS 
AND  DAIRY  MEN." 

The  EMPIRE  Separates  All  the  Cream  All  the  Time. 

You  don't  need  an  expert  to  set  up  and  start  it.    You  don't  have  any  trouble 
running  it,  and  it's  no  trouble  to  clean  it. 


R  &  V  Engines. 

GAS,  GASOLINE  OR  DISTILLATE. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINES  from  3  to  25  H .  P. 

VERTICAL  ENGINES  from  1  to  6  H.  P 

Suitable   for   All  Purposes 

—  WHERE     POWER    IS  REQUIRED 

Deere    Implement  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"Union"  Engines. 


2  H.  P.  "UNION"  STATIONARY  ENGINE. 

Fitted  to  run  on  Gasoline,  Benzine  or  Distillate. 

The  "UNION"  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our  small  engines  are  as 
well  built  as  any  of  our  larger  engines.  Over  4500 
"UNION"  engines,  in  sizes  from  2  to  300  h.  p.,  are 
in  actual  use  all  over  the  world. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

250  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  IMPROVED 

|  Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  and  fricet. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly  I 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.    It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 
Separator. 

If  you  have  SOWS  you  will  waut  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 
It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.    Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 

female,  can  operate  It. 
It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 
It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 
It  Is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 
A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth  No.  1    250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3    450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -650  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

J6  &  JS  Drumm  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 

 FOR  


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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State  Road  Building  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


In  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press  we  gave  a 
sketchy  account  of  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Department  of  Highways  in  its  effort  to  carry 
out  the  laws  passed  with  the  idea  of  unifying  our 
State  by  providing  good  highways  to  the  transmon- 
tane  counties  of  Alpine,  Mono  and  Inyo.  Another 
feature  of  the  undertaking  is  suggested  by  the  upper 
engraving  on  this  page.  In  his  last  report  Mr.  N. 
Ellery,  Higway  Commissioner,  makes  interesting  ref- 
erences to  Sonora-Mono  road.  It  seems  that  the 
Legislature,  during  the  session  of  1901,  made  the 
Sonora  and  Mono  toll  road,  or  that  part  of  it  extend- 
ing from  a  point  known  as  Long  Barn,  Tuolumne 
county,  to  the  town  of  Bridgeport  in  Mono  county,  a 
State  highway,  but  made  no  appropriation  for  main 
tenance  or  improvement  of  the  same.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Ellery  assumed  charge  he  traversed  this  road  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  need  of  repair  and  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  roadbed.  The  road  from 
Bridgeport,  Mono  county,  to  the  junction  where  the 
Sonora  road  leaves  the  Antelope  Valley  road,  is  built 
almost  entirely  in  soil  with  scarcely  any  rock,  which 
can  be  easily  handled  or  worked  with  plow  or  grader. 
Except  perhaps  four  or  five  places,  the  grade  does 
not  exceed  7%,  and  at  points  where  the  steep  pitches 
do  occur  a  change  in  the  line  of  road  will  greatly 
reduce  them.  The  first  2$  miles  from  Bridgeport  is 
over  a  flat  meadow,  with  scarcely  enough  crown  to 
keep  the  water  from  running  across  it.  The  amount 
of  travel  over  this  section,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the 
main  road  from  Mono  county  through  Antelope  valley 
to  Carson  valley,  demands  that  it  receive  attention. 

From  the  Junction  the  road  extends  southwesterly 
over  meadow  lands  and  soil  on  side  hills  and  along 
the  west  Walker  river,  a  distance  of  6  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  in  Leavitt  valley. 

From  the  foot  of  the  grade  the  road  extends  south- 
westerly 3i  miles  along  Leavitt  creek;  thence  north- 
westerly along  a  branch  of  Leavitt  creek  3$  miles  to 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  at  Sonora 
Pass,  and  at  the  corner  common  to  Alpine,  Tuolumne 


Patterson  Grade,  Sonora  and  Mono  State  Road. 


and  Mono  counties.  In  this  distance  of  7  miles  the 
rise  is  from  7150  feet  to  9642  feet,  or  2492  feet.  This 
entire  length  is  either  over  granite  boulders  or  solid 
granite.  From  Summit  to  Baker's  station  the  road  ex- 
tends westerly  in  a  general  course  along  the  county 
boundary  line  between  Alpine  and  Tuolumne  counties, 
and  near  Deadman's  creek  to  Baker's  station,  on  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  This  portion  of 
the  road  descends  from  an  elevation  of  9642'feet  at  the 
summit  to  6265  feet  at  Baker's  station  in  a  distance 


Leevining  Creek  Falls,  Tioga  State  Road  Survey  at  Right  Side. 


of  10  miles,  and  traverses  a  rough  country  of  granite 
formation.  From  Baker's  station,  and  following  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  it  descends  to  an  elevation  of  5600  feet 
at  the  foot  of  an  ascent.  This  section  of  7  miles  in 
length  is  along  flat  river  bottom  ground,  and  for  4 
miles  follows  the  county  boundary  line  between  Alpine 
and  Tuolumne  counties,  then  crossing  the  Stanislaus 
river  by  bridge,  continues  to  follow  the  river  to  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent. 

The  upper  illustration  shows  the  road  on  the  Pat- 
terson grade,  descending  to  the  Stanislaus  river,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Tuolumne  county.  This  road 
was  constructed  in  1864,  by  a  bond  issue  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Mono  and  San  Joaquin. 
The  amount  of  the  first  issue  was  $135,000  and  the 
road  has  cost  about  $200,000.  It  extends  from  the 
town  of  Sonora,  Tuolumne  county,  to  a  point  on  the 
Antelope  Valley  road,  which  enters  the  State  of 
Nevada.  It  having  been  constructed  in  eai'ly  days, 
there  are  places  having  excessive  grade  of  15%,  and 
the  sharp  turns  prevent  any  heavy  hauling.  The 
length  of  the  State's  portion  is  about  75  miles. , 
Twenty-five  miles  of  the  distance  is  over  bare  gran- 
ite rocks  or  granite  boulders.  It  extends  through 
the  Stanislaus  forest  reserve  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction,  and  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  Since  1901 
the  road  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Highways. 

The  lower  illustration  carries  the  reader  back  to 
the  Tioga  road,  discussed  last  week,  and  shows  Lee- 
vining creek  falls,  at  the  head  of  which  the  road 
runs.  In  the  right  foreground  is  seen  the  creviced 
granite  through  which  the  roadbed  will  be  blasted. 
At  this  place  it  will  be  necessary  to  haul  soil  to  pre- 
vent a  solid  rock  road  surface.  The  view  from  this 
point  is  magnificent,  showing  Mount  Dana,  the  cra- 
ters of  Mono  county,  Lake  Mono  and  Mount  Leevin- 
ing. At  this  point  can  be  seen  the  difficult  construc- 
tion work  required  on  this  line  of  road  in  maintaining 
the  grade  within  the  maximum  of  7%j 
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The  Week. 

With  rather  low  temperatures  and  showers  every- 
where throughout  the  State,  winter  is  lingering  in 

the  lap  of  spring  to  an  extent  rather  unusual  in  Cali- 
fornia. Still,  destructive  frost  has  seldom  occurred 
and  the  growing  conditions  are  favoring  field  crops 
and  pasturage.  We  apparently  get  coolness  and 
showers  as  our  end  of  the  weather  scale,  which  has 
brought  unusually  late  and  heavy  snows  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  We  are  satisfied  with  our  share 
in  the  movement. 

Labor  troubles  are  apparently  at  their  frequent 
spring  heat  and  nearly  all  large  cities  are  apprehen- 
sive. In  the  country  the  labor  supply  is  increasing, 
owing  to  additions  by  immigration,  which  is  favored 
by  low  overland  rates.  It  looks  as  though  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  would  find  what  they  need  during 
the  coming  months,  and  less  apprehension  is  felt 
although  there  will  be  an  unusually  large  call  for 
farm  help  this  summer. 

Grains  are  slack  this  week.  Spot  wheat  is  weak 
and  little  doing,  while  futures,  both  in  Chicago  and 
this  point,  have  gone  backward,  the  greater  decline 
at  the  East.  There  have  been  no  clearances  of  grain 
ships  and  only  one  charter  reported,  the  rate  being 
16s  3d  to  Europe — a  slight  advance.  Barley  is  also 
weak  and  futures  lower,  although  there  is  some  move- 
ment on  Japanese  account,  viz.,  6720  centals  by  last 
China  steamer,  while  8175  centals  have  gone  to  Aus- 
tralia. Beans  are  quiet  and  held  as  before;  pinks  being 
in  most  request  and  reds  following;  whites  and  Limas 
are  neglected.  Millfeeds  are  in  light  stocks  and 
firmly  held,  but  the  demand  is  slack.  Beef  and  hogs 
are  weak,  though  without  decline,  but  mutton  is 
lower.  Butter  is  fairly  steady  and  unchanged;  there 
is  some  shipment,  but  supplies  are  liberal.  Cheese  is 
unchanged.  Eggs  are  still  bought  for  speculation 
and  are  holding  values.  Old  poultry  is  easier,  as 
three  cars,  mostly  old  birds,  are  in  from  the  East. 
Young  chicks  and  ducks  hold  up  well,  but  pigeons  are 
neglected,  turkeys  slow  and  geese  lower.  Potatoes 
are  hanging  on  the  same  pegs  as  last  week  and 
onions  are  rather  quiet;  14,000  crates  more  Aus- 
tralian have  arrived  and,  quoted  as  before,  do  not  sell 
readily.  The  berry  supply  is  advancing,  though 
some  complaint  of  immaturity  and  sand  is  naturally 
in  view  of  the  weather.    Oranges  are  plenty  and 


weak,  and  lemons,  though  not  in  large  supply,  are  in 
slow  demand  and  easier.  Prunes  are  quoted  lower: 
2c  being  about  the  top  for  the  four  sizes.  British 
Columbia  steamers  have  taken  54,000  pounds 
assorted  dried  fruits,  about  two-thirds  prunes.  The 
raisin  situation  is  clearing  and  the  placing  of  the 
surplus  is  foreshadowed.  Few  nuts  are  offering  and 
not  pressing  for  sale.  The  local  honey  market  is  un- 
changed and  easy:  300  cases  have  gone  to  Germany. 
There  is  little  doing  in  hops,  but  they  are  steadily 
held.  Steamers  have  taken  240,000  pounds  of  coun- 
try bought  wool  to  New  York.  San  Francisco  is  not 
doing  much  now  but  packing  wool  from  country  sales 
for  shipment.  Eastern  wool  markets  are  firm  for 
medium  and  coarse  grades  and  fine  wools  are  rather 
neglected. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  changing  in  the  public  mind  from  a 
specific  medicament  to  a  most  stimulating  and  read- 
ily assimilable  nutrient.  Cod  liver  oil  is  also  advanc- 
ing from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  and  becomes 
not  only  a  lever  in  calf  raising,  but  an  elevator  of 
skim  milk  generally  for  feeding  purposes.  This  rests 
upon  the  results  of  English  experiments  conducted 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  cod  liver  oil 
as  a  substitute  for  cream  in  the  feeding  of  calves. 
The  process,  of  course,  consists  in  taking  the  milk 
which  is  often  fed  whole  to  the  calves  and  running 
the  same  through  a  separator  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  cream  is  taken  for  the  making  of  butter  or  for 
sale,  and  the  separated  milk  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  portion  of  cod  liver  oil  is  then  fed  to  the 
calves.  It  has  been  found  that  the  calves  take  to 
the  milk  readily  and  thrive  upon  it  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  milk.  The  economy 
in  this  process  consists  in  saving  the  difference 
between  the  product  of  the  cream  and  the  cost  of  a 
small  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  which  is  used  in  lieu  of 
the  cream.  It  would  seem,  from  the  experiments 
made,  that  this  difference  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  where  the  rearing  of  calves  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  and  would  seem  to  be  an 
economy  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  dairy  and 
stock  raising  interests  of  this  State,  for  the  cod  fish- 
eries of  this  coast  are  considerable,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  oil  would  be  available  for  stock  feed- 
ing. It  would  be  an  enterprising  thing  for  those 
interested  in  the  cod  fisheries  to  make  their  by- 
product known  and  induce  dairymen  to  experiment 
with  it  as  a  substitute  for  oil  meals  in  improving 
skim  milk. 

Some  Californians  seem  impelled  to  get  in  on  the 
ginseng  boom  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  dis- 
courage them  by  showing  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
expect  a  plant  native  to  moist,  shady  Eastern  woods 
to  succeed  in  the  long  dry  season  in  California.  They 
may,  however,  be  slowed  down  a  little  by  what 
U.  S.  Consul  H.  N.  Allen  of  Seoul,  Korea,  writes  to 
the  Department  to  the  effect  that  if  all  the  ginseng 
plantations  in  America  succeed  the  product  will  be  of 
little  value.  The  only  market  for  the  roots  is  in 
China  and  it  is  overstocked,  while  the  Korean  prod- 
uct— which  seems  to  be  of  especial  value,  due  to  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate — is  increasing  so  greatly 
that  the  purchasers  of  the  last  crop  were  obliged  to 
destroy  a  large  quantity  in  order  to  keep  the  supply 
more  nearly  within  the  demand.  People  who  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  Chinese  live  on  ginseng  should 
ponder  these  statements. 


The  wool  growers  of  the  Marysville  district  pro- 
pose to  continue  their  establishment  of  sales  days  for 
spring  clip  and  the  provision  of  a  warehouse  in  which 
to  accumulate  stock  for  sale.  The  same  warehouse 
used  last  year  will  be  secured,  and  the  sale  will  com- 
mence on  Monday,  May  9th,  and  be  continued  a  sec- 
ond day  if  necessary.  These  arrangements  for  local 
markets  are  good,  and  they  bring  the  buyer  and 
seller  very  close  together. 


Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  residing 
south  of  the  Texas  fever  quarantine  line  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition management,  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  recent  Act  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Fair  loan,  has  set  aside  $19,000  for 
a  show  of  breeding  cattle  from  below  the  quarantine 
line  and  a  car-lots  cattle  show,  following  the  regular 
series  of  Exposition  live  stock  shows  at  St.  Louis  this 
fall.  .  . 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  Name  of  the  English  Oak. 

To  the  Editor:— We  noticed  recently  a  list  of 
desirable  sidewalk  trees,  and  the  English  oak  is  men- 
tioned as  a  very  good  variety.  We  see  that  you  have 
but  the  botanical  name  "  Quercus  pedunculata."  Is. 
this  the  correct  name?  We  always  knew  it  as 
"Quercus  robur." — Readers,  San  Francisco. 

The  old  specific  name  robur  was  found  objection 
able  because  it  became  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
varieties,  and  recent  nomenclature  has  taken  thi 
varietal  name  and  made  it  specific.  For  instance 
"Quercus  robur,  var.  pedunculata,"  was  used  for  a 
time  as  the  name  of  the  form  of  English  oak  pn 
ferred  by  planters.  Recently  the  botanists  hav( 
approved  pedunculata  as  a  specific  name,  and  it  con 
sequently  covers  part  of  the  field  previously  includec 
under  robur,  and  robur  takes  its  place  among  th( 
synonyms  of  pedunculata,  while  the  latter  is  acceptec 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  tree  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent,  as  "Quercus  pedunculata."  But  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  name  belongs  only  to 
a  single  form,  for  many  of  the  old  varieties  of  robur 
become  now  varieties  of  pedunculata — for  instance 
one  of  them  is  "Quercus  pedunculata,  var.  fastigiata 
cupressoides,"  etc.,  etc.  Now,  if  you  do  not  enjo] 
this,  and  prefer  to  stick  to  the  old  name,  you  have 
authority  for  it,  because  some  botanists  think  tha 
way.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  pedunculata,  like 
Britannica,  will  rule  the  world. 


Uses  of  Loquat  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — Of  what  utility  is  the  seed  of  the 
loquat  ?  In  it  in  the  least  poisonous?  Would  boiling 
or  baking  make  the  seeds  edible  ?  Is  the  bitte 
principle  a  tonic  similar  to  the  pomelo  ? — W.  S.  M. 
San  Diego. 

We  are  sorry  we  have  no  information  on  the  util 
ization  of  loquat  seed.  We  have  often  thought  of  th 
subject  in  connection  with  the  striking  seed  of  this 
fruit,  but  have  never  seen  any  reference  to  its  qual- 
ities and  uses.  The  best  informed  man  in  California 
on  loquat  growing  is  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft  of  Orange,  and 
he  might  be  able  to  give  you  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  anything  has  ever  been  done  with  it. 


The  Olive  Twig  Borer. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  favor  us  with  a  wash  foi 
the  extermination  of  the  borer  which  attacks  th< 
olive  tree.  We  notice  in  our  place  several  tree! 
which  have  been  completely  riddled  with  this  pest. 
Chow  eh,  San  Francisco. 

By  reference  to  the  olive  tree  borer  you  probabhj 
mean  an  insect  which  makes  holes  in  the  smallei 
branches,  starting  from  a  bud  and  working  down- 
ward. This  is  the  twig  borer  of  the  olive,  Polycaoi 
confertus.  Fortunately  it  does  not  occur  in  large 
numbers,  although  sometimes  it  spoils  the  shape  ol 
young  trees.  It  is  a  native  insect  which  inhabits  th< 
manzanita  and  other  wild  shrubs  and  sometimes  in- 
vades grape  vines  and  other  fruit  trees,  although  it; 
seems  to  have  a  preference  for  the  olive.  It  does  not 
breed  in  the  olive  tree,  but  it  has  been  found  breed- 
ing in  old  grape  vines  and  in  decaying  stumps  on: 
waste  lands.  No  one  has  demonstrated  a  cure  for  it, 
and  although  it  has  been  proposed  to  spray  fruit 
trees  with  whale  oil  soap  or  other  substances  of  that 
kind,  which  might  be  objectionable  to  the  beetle 
when  it  goes  to  make  a  lunch  on  the  tree,  then 
efficiency  of  this  treatment  has  never  been  fully 
demonstrated.  The  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
abundant  makes  it  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to 
treatment. 

Second  Crops  on  Dry  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  rented  an  80-acre  fruit 
ranch  in  Pasadena.  Among  these  80  acres  are  20 
acres  of  hay  land  sown  with  oats.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  from  you  is,  what  can  I  do  with  this  hay 
land  after  the  hay  is  harvested?  Would  you  advise 
me  to  put  something  in  for  horse  feed,  or  what  else 
can  I  do  with  it?  Irrigation  is  not  possible,  at  least 
not  fixed  up.  My  lease  is  for  one  year  ending  No- 
vember 1st.— Enquirer,  San  Mateo  county. 

It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to 
grow  anything  on  unirrigated  hay  land  in  Pasadena 
after  the  hay  crop  is  harvested.  The  rainfall  in 
some  places  in  southern  California  this  year  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  hay  crop,  and  such  fields 
will  then  be  too  dry  to  grow  anything  whatever  until 
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another  season's  rainfall.  There  are,  however,  low 
lands  in  Los  Angeles  county  on  which  perhaps  moist- 
ure enough  would  remain  after  the  main  crop  is 
gathered  to  put  in  a  summer  crop  of  something  like 
sorghum,  which  grows  with  very  little  moisture,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  even  get  this  except  in 
years  of  good  rainfall.  Where  there  is  moisture 
enough  remaining  in  the  soil,  summer  crops  of 
squashes,  corn,  etc.,  can  be  raised,  as  is  done  at  the 
East,  but  such  situations  are  very  rare  in  California. 
With  irrigation  one  can  do  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  double  cropping,  but  on  dry  lands  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  direction  is  exceedingly  limited. 


Red  Spider,  Filbert  and  Jasmine. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  red 
spider  of  the  orange  will  live  in  this  climate?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  they  thrive  best  in  a  hot,  dry  climate, 
like  the  red  spider  that  infests  the  greenhouses,  to 
which  I  understand  they  are  closely  related?  I  have 
two  filbert  bushes  that  blossom  every  year,  but  no 
nuts  form  on  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is?  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  Cape  jasmine  grow 
in  this  climate,  either  in  pot  or  open  ground?  Where 
I  am  located  there  is  very  little  or  no  frost.  I  have 
tried  several  plants  from  different  florists,  but  so  far 
have  failed  to  make  any  of  them  live. — Palms,  Por- 
terville. 

The  red  spider  of  the  orange  in  California  is  not 
the  insect  which  occurs  in  the  orange  in  Florida,  and 
not  the  same  that  attacks  deciduous  fruits  in  the  hot- 
ter, drier  parts  of  our  State.  There  are  several 
groups  of  mites  of  different  entomological  relation- 
ship, but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
thrive  in  your  district.  They  all  know  a  good  climate 
when  they  see  it.  Filberts  are  very  shy  in  California 
as  a  rule  and  it  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  adaptability  of 
the  plant  to  local  conditions.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  help  for  this.  Cape  jasmine  is  not  hard 
to  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  State,  although 
most  coast  situations  do  not  please  it.  We  cannot 
do  more  than  guess  at  the  reason  of  your  ill  success. 
Who  can  do  better  ? 

Discolored  Orange  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  enclosing  with  this  a  few 
orange  leaves,  which  I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  kindly  tell  me  through  your  most  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  what  is  the  matter  with  them 
and  what  remedy  you  would  suggest.  I  have  noticed 
also  that  the  oranges  are  covered  on  the  top  with  a 
sooty  sort  of  black  deposit. — Farmer,  Auburn. 

The  brownish  spots  and  irregular  areas  are  com- 
mon to  orange  leaves  and  yet  seldom  sufficient  to  be 
counted  of  injury.  The  places  are  dead-leaf  tissue, 
but  do  not  disclose  the  cause  because  no  organism  is 
found.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  pest  or  disease  and 
may  be  disregarded.  If  the  injured  leaves  distress 
you  pick  them  off.  The  occurrence  of  the  sooty 
deposit  has  no  relation  to  the  brownish  spots;  that  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  scale  insect  which  you  may 
find  on  the  twigs;  the  leaves  you  send  do  not  show 
any.   

California  Hop  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  some  information  about 
hops.  I  put  in  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  hop  vines, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  little  book  on 
growing  them.  I  have  asked  some  people,  but  the 
information  is  very  vague. — W.  J.  O.  B.,  Redding. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  vagueness  in  answering 
so  easy  a  question.  The  best  account  of  hop  growing 
is  that  recently  prepared  by  the  veteran  grower, 
Mr.  Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento,  and  published  as 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  115  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  matter  was  all  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  the  time,  but 
the  easiest  way  to  get  it  now  is  to  write  to  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  and  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin.  It 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Paris  Green  Not  Dangerous  to  Crops  Under 
Sprayed  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  alfalfa  in  our  pear  or- 
chard and  wish  to  spray  with  Paris  green.  Will  this 
spray,  in  your  opinion,  ruin  the  alfalfa  for  hay  or 
pasture  ?  —  Orchardist,  Hanford. 

This  question  was  settled  years  ago  at  the  East. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  to  arise,  because  they  have  so 
much  pasturage  under  fruit  trees  and  animals  were 
fenced  maunder  sprayed  trees,  ate  the  forage  and 


were  not  injured.  Correct  spraying  does  not  result 
in  much  dripping  and  the  modern  improved  nozzles 
and  mist-like  spray  is  even  less  dangerous  than  the 
earlier  applications  were.  Of  course,  forage  could 
be  loaded  with  Paris  green,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
dangerous  even  with  careless  spraying,  because  so 
little  poison  is  deposited. 


Opening  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  what  in- 
formation you  can  concerning  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  ?  Is  the  fair  going  to  open  May  1st  ?  If 
so,  to  what  extent  are  they  prepared  ?  When  are 
things  likely  to  be  in  full  swing  ?  I  am  to  be  in  St. 
Louis  during  the  fair,  but  do  not  care  to  arrive  there 
before  things  are  in  shape,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  these  particulars. — Constant  Reader,  San 
Francisco. 

The  World's  Fair  will  open  May  1st.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  there  will  be  much  to  see,  al- 
though it  will  be  a  month  later  before  some  of  the 
displays  are  in  full  form.  The  duration  will  be  six 
months  from  May  1st.  One  must  judge  for  himself 
the  time  when  the  display  is  most  likely  to  meet  his 
interest.  No  doubt  it  will  be  continuously  great — 
the  greatest  the  world  has  seen. 


Strawberry  Leaf  Spot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  strawberry  leaves 
which  are  spotted.  The  bloom  all  seems  to  blight 
and  falls  off,  and  the  leaves  die.  It  affected  my 
neighbors'  last  year  and  caused  their  plants  to 
all  die  out.  Please  inform  me  how  I  can  check  it? — 
Grower,  Selma. 

The  disease  shown  by  the  leaves  is  caused  by  a 
fungus,  and  the  trouble  is  called  "leaf  spot."  It  can 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the 
new  foliage  as  it  appears.  We  never  knew  leaf  spot 
to  do  so  much  harm  as  you  describe,  but  it  can  make 
no  headway  on  plants  which  are  properly  protected 
by  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  early  in  the  season. 


Cultivation  During  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  any  in- 
jury to  fruit  trees  is  likely  to  result  from  plowing  or 
cultivating  the  orchard  during  the  flowering  season? 
— H.  O.  Y.,  Oakley. 

We  know  of  none;  a  large  part  of  the  spring  or- 
chard plowing  is  done  with  trees  in  bloom. 

Finishing  Dip  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  hear  that  packers  dip  prunes 
in  salt  water  after  drying — preferring  it  to  glycerine. 
How  much  salt  is  used  in  this  dip  ? — Grower,  Metz. 

To  the  Editor  : — Replying  to  the  above  inquiry 
which  you  refer  to  me,  I  will  say  that  the  best  in- 
formation that  I  can  give  is  that  about  five  pounds  to 
100  gallons  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  salt  is  used 
for  dipping  prunes.  I  have  heard  of  no  bad  effect 
from  using  this  solution  on  prunes,  but  some  care  will 
have  to  be  exercised  in  case  it  is  used  for  peaches  or 
other  pitted  fruit,  as  in  some  instances  I  have  known 
of  it  attracting  the  moisture  and  causing  mold.  As 
to  the  respective  results  of  salt  solution  and  glycer- 
ine solution,  I  will  say  that  the  salt  seems  to  be  a 
cleansing  process,  which  leaves  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
in  a  bright,  clear  condition  and  brings  out  the  blue 
bloom,  which  is  desirable.  The  glycerine  is  more  of  a 
syrupy  or  glossy  nature,  and  on  prunes  that  are  in- 
clined to  be  reddish,  I  think  this  solution  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  A  very  common  method  of  treating 
prunes  is  to  use  the  small  prunes  and  suspend  them 
in  the  tank  where  they  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  steam,  which  causes  the  skin  and  meat  of  the 
prune  to  turn  dark,  dissolve  out  the  juice  forming  a 
dip  liquor,  and  this  in  my  opinion  is  about  as  good  as 
anything  I  have  seen  and  is  quite  extensively  used. — 
W.  C.  Anderson,  San  Jose. 


Sowing  Alfalfa  on  Receding  Water. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  a  break 
in  the  levee  of  the  Sacramento  'river,  and  my  land  is 
mostly  overflowed  as  a  consequence.  On  part  of  this 
land  i  had  barley  and  young  alfalfa  growing  when  the 
land  was  overflowed.  I  have  been  told  that  I  can 
resow  this  land  by  sowing  alfalfa  seed  in  the  water 
as  it  recedes.  Can  you  advise  me  about  sowing 
alfalfa  seed  in  water?  How  late  would  it  do  to  sow 
the  seed  this  way? — F.  L.  H.,  Freeport. 

We  have  no  experience  in  sowing  alfalfa  seed  on 
the  receding  waters.    We  shall  be  glad  to  have  some 


reader  supply  it.  Many  grass  seeds  work  well  that 
way,  especially  when  the  surface  is  not  puddled  by 
the  action  of  the  water. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  April  25,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  cool  and  partly 
cloudy,  but  quite  favorable  for  crops.  Light  rain  fell  in 
most  sections.  Frosts  occurred  on  the  20th  and  23rd, 
but  they  were  toq  light  to  cause  damage.  Grain  is  mak- 
ing excellent  growth  and  improving  in  appearance; 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  are  somewhat  better  than 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  hay  crop  is  looking 
well  and  will  probably  be  heavy  in  some  sections.  Hops 
are  coming  up  in  good  condition,  with  indications  of  a 
large  yield.  Green  feed  is  abundant.  Vegetable  lands 
near  Sacramento  have  been  drained  and  planted.  Work 
on  the  Edwards  break  is  progressing.  Early  peaches, 
apricots,  almonds  and  plums  were  damaged  by  the  cold, 
wet  weather  in  March;  but  it  is  probable  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  nearly  all  deciduous  fruits.  Oranges  are 
doing  well.    Strawberry  shipments  continue. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  very  beneficial 
to  ail  crops.  The  precipitation  averaged  about  1  inch 
and  extended  to  all  sections.  Light  frosts  occurred  in 
some  places,  but  no  material  damage  resulted.  Grain 
made  good  growth  and  is  in  excellent  condition,  with  all 
indications  of  a  fair  yield.  Barley  is  reported  rather 
light  on  the  high  lands  in  Solano  county.  Hops  are 
doing  fairly  well,  but  are  backward.  Prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  hay  crop.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  cattle 
are  in  good  condition.  Walnut  trees  in  Sonoma  county 
are  full  of  bloom.  Grape  vines  have  made  a  good  start. 
Deciduous  fruit  prospects  continue  excellent,  with  the 
exception  of  peaches  and  apricots,  which  in  some  places 
will  be  very  light.  Cherries  are  rapidly  maturing  at 
Vacaville. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy,  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week.  General  showers,  fairly  heavy  in  the  northern 
portion,  but  light  in  the  southern  portion,  fell  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  The  showers  were  very  bene- 
ficial to  all  crops  in  the  north  and  central  portions  of 
the  valley,  but  were  too  light  to  do  much  good  in  the 
south.  Several  frosts  are  reported;  the  one  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  did  slight  damage  to  the  vines  in 
some  places.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cured  and 
shows  light  yield.  Almonds  are  uneven,  apricots  are 
generally  light,  peaches  are  generally  a  full  crop.  Vines 
are  thrifty  and  making  good  growth.  Grain  is  thrifty  in 
the  northern,  but  needs  more  rain  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. Stock  are  in  good  condition.  Orchard  work  is 
progressing.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

Southern  California. 

The  cool,  partly  cloudy  weather  during  the  week  was 
very  favorable  for  crops  and  the  showers  were  of  great 
benefit,  especially  in  the  foothill  districts,  where  the 
rainfall  averaged  about  1  inch.  Grain  and  hay  are  in 
fair  condition,  but  the  yield  will  be  light  in  most  sec- 
tions. The  rain  was  especially  beneficial  to  bean  lands 
and  insures  the  planting  of  a  iarge  acreage.  The  acre- 
age in  grain  and  sugar  beets  is  much  below  average. 
Pasturage  is  good  and  cattle  are  doing  well.  Light  frosts 
occurred  during  the  week,  but  fruits  were  not  injured. 
With  the  exception  of  apricots,  all  deciduous  fruits  and 
grapes  are  in  excellent  condition.  Oranges  are  looking 
well. 


Eureka  Summary.  —  Cool  weather  and  frequent 
showers  during  the  week.  Farmers  are  busily  engaged 
plowing  and  seeding.  Fall  sown  oats  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  spring  sown  doing  nicely.  The  hay 
outlook  is  good.    Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Reports  from  northern 
and  eastern  foothill  sections  state  that  the  late  rain 
benefited  grain  and  wild  feed;  fair  hay  crop  and  some 
grain  will  be  made.  Elsewhere  rain  light  and  prospect 
poor.    . 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, April  27,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

1.58 

62  17 

50.19 

42  30 

58 

38 

Red  Bluff  

1.10 

30.80 

23  15 

24  20 

68 

38 

.26 

16.75 

16  62 

18.64 

68 

40 

San  Francisco  

.48 

20.29 

18.28 

21  87 

62 

44 

Fresno   

.64 

7.73 

8  50 

8.16 

76 

36' 

.00 

2  57 

2.34 

3.51 

72 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.90 

16  61 

18  49 

19.45 

72 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.10 

8.69 

19  29 

15.75 

80 

44 

.06 

4.26 

11.62 

7.91 

74 

44 

.00 

0.94 

1.73 

2.84 

88 

44 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Fire  Blight  in  Idaho. 

The  University  of  Idaho  has  issued  a  press  bulletin 
upon  "  Fire  Blight — A  Bacterial  Disease  of  the  Pear 
and  Apple."  The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  com- 
monly call  this  disease  pear  blight,  but  those  who 
have  come  to  this  country  from  Minnesota  and  adjoin- 
ing States  are  familiar  with  the  blighting  of  the 
apple  trees,  which  is  especially  common  with  Russian 
varieties  and  crabapples.  In  the  bulletin,  of  which 
we  avail  ourselves  of  an  abstract  prepared  by  the 
Oregon  Agriculturist,  Prof.  Henderson  says  the 
blighting  of  apple  trees  is  becoming  common  in  Idaho. 
He  pronounces  the  fire  blight  the  worst  and  most  to 
be  dreaded  of  all  the  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases with  which  the  orchardist  mus-t  contend.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  unknown  to  him  in  the  southern  part 
of  Idaho.  Now  there  is  hardly  an  orchard  in  certain 
districts  which  is  not  more  or  less  blighted.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  the  disease  has  been 
known  in  pear  orchards  for  ten  years,  but  has  hardly 
ever  attacked  the  apple.  The  disease  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  pear  leaf  blight,  a  disease  which 
attacks  the  leaves  of  pear  trees  and  also  injures  the 
fruit.    Prof.  Henderson  describes  as  follows  the 

Appearance  ok  Blight: — Luckily  the  disease  is  a 
very  conspicuous  one,  which  renders  its  presence  in 
an  orchard  the  more  inexcusable  when  well  known. 
It  affects  twigs,  leaves,  young  fruit,  and  even  the 
branches  or  trunks.  From  the  experiments  of  Waite, 
it  has  been  found  that  it  cannot  attack  the  plant 
through  the  injured  bark  or  leaf.  Its  most  common 
points  of  entrance  are  natural  ones.  These  are  the 
young  growing  tips  of  the  branch,  the  stigma  of  the 
flower,  or  the  glands  which  secrete  nectar.  There- 
fore the  "flower  blight,"  the  "twig  blight."  and  the 
"branch  or  trunk  blight  "  are  all  forms  of  this  disease. 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  twig,  especially  if  it 
be  growing  rapidly,  turns  black  in  both  leaf  and 
stem,  and  wherever  the  leaves  are  blighted  they  re- 
main black  and  dead  through  the  ensuing  winter. 
This  black,  piratical  flag  is  the  surest  evidence  of  its 
presence. 

In  the  flower  blight  the  whole  bunc  h  of  flowers,  or 
frequently  every  bunch  upon  the  tree,  will  be  affected 
and,  dying  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  spur,  hold 
the  blackened  flowers  and  young  fruit  also  through 
the  entire  year.  This  is  the  most  common  form  on 
the  apple. 

Frequently  an  entire  limb  or  even  the  trunk  will  be 
affected  for  only  a  short  distance,  while  the  top  will 
still  be  entirely  free  from  the  disease,  and  this  can 
only  be  understood  when  we  speak  of  how  the  disease 
is  spread. 

More  frequently  upon  the  pear  several  limbs  and 
even  the  whole  trunk  will  be  affected,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  the  tree  should  be  cut  out,  root  and 
branch. 

Means  of  Dissemination. — If  the  young  shoots  of  a 
tree  affected  with  blight  be  examined,  small  drops  of 
sticky,  thick  fluid  will  be  found  exuding  from  the 
edge  of  the  diseased  area.  If  one  of  these  drops  be 
examined  with  a  high-power  microscope,  myriads  of 
little  oblong  bodies  will  be  seen,  some  separate,  some 
in  short  chains.  These  are  bacteria.  Arthur  proved 
that  these  bodies,  inoculated  into  a  sound  tree  with  a 
needle,  would  produce  the  disease.  Waite  proved  to 
us  beyond  dispute  that  insects,  especially  bees,  are 
the  main  instruments  in  their  dissemination.  They 
are  attracted  by  the  viscid  sap,  suck  up  part  or  all 
of  the  drop,  and  then  carry  thousands  of  these  germs 
with  them  to  inoculate  -flowers,  shoots,  or  wounded 
places  in  the  bark.  Undoubtedly  heavy  currents  of 
wind  assist  in  spreading  the  disease  and  probably 
account  for  the  commonness  of  twig  blight.  The 
question  comes  right  here:  Shall  I  keep  bees  if  I 
have  an  orchard?  Certainly,  and  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  honey  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  are 
often  of  no  small  object  to  the  farmer;  second,  the 
bees  are  absolutely  needed  to  assist  in  proper  cross- 
fertilization  or  pollination  of  the  flowers  This  leads 
us  to  the  subject  of  remedies,  for  preventives  there 
are  none. 

Remedies. — As  soon  as  the  bacteria  are  carried  to 
young  flower  or  wound  they  effect  entrance,  and,  liv- 
ing upon  the  sap  and  starch,  multiply  rapidly.  If 
they  gain  entrance  along  a  limb  or  trunk,  they  live 
in  the  inner  bark  and  cambium  layer— that  layer 
whic  h  adds  yearly  to  the  growth  of  both  bark  and 
wood. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  that  they  are  well 
covered,  and  consequently  spraying  does  no  good. 
The  only  remedy  thus  far  found  has  been  and  is  the 
careful  and  continuous  use  of  the  saw  and  pruning 
knife.  All  diseased  shoots  and  limbs  should  be  cut 
off  at  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  below  the  place  of  evi- 
dent infection  or  injury,  as  the  bacteria  have  always 
gone  down  deeper  into  the  limb  than  seems  to  be  the 
case  from  the  outside.  Many  pruners  have  the  habit 
of  splitting  down  the  bark  to  see  how  far  the  disease 
has  proceeded,  but  this  practice  is  to  be  condemned, 
as  they  never  can  see  how  far  the  disease  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  incision  of  the  knife  may  carry  the 
bacteria  from  diseased  to  healthy  tissues.  If  the 
blight  is  bad  in  either  the  pear  or  apple  orchard,  the 
knife  or  saw  should  be  sterilized  each  time  it  is  used 


by  either  passing  it  through  a  flame  or  dipping  it 
into  weak  carbolic  acid  water,  or  into  kerosene.  The 
pruned  limbs  or  fragments  should  be  collected  and 
burned,  and  both  pruning  and  burning  should  be  done 
mainly  in  the  dormant  season,  before  the  sap  has 
started,  the  bacteria  have  awakened,  and  the  bees 
are  visiting  the  orchard.  This  is  the  best  time  for 
pruning  and  burning,  but  not  the  only  one.  It  should 
be  done  whenever  the  disease  makes  its  appearance. 
All  large  wounds  should  be  painted  over  with  paint 
as  soon  as  the  tree  is  trimmed,  to  prevent  the  rein- 
oculation  through  the  exposed  tissues.  Where  the 
blight  is  bad,  even  young  shoots  or  water  sprouts 
should  have  their  cut  bases  painted,  for  it  has  been 
shown  time  and  again  that  the  limbs  and  even  trunks 
have  been  inoculated  through  these  stubs. 

The  pear  is  much  more  easily  pruned  for  this  dis- 
ease than  is  the  apple.  On  the  former  it  commonly 
manifests  itself  in  dead  or  dying  shoots,  limbs  or 
trunks,  which  can  readily  be  cut  away  below  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  apple,  however,  it 
is  commonly  the  shoots  all  over  the  tree,  and  espe- 
cially the  fruit  spurs  and  their  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  are  most  affected.  Pruning  here  becomes  a 
much  more  difficult  and  even  serious  undertaking. 
Where  only  a  few  shoots  and  fruit  spurs  are  affected, 
these  can  be  cut  away  close  to  the  tree  and  the  wound 
immediately  covered  with  paint.  When,  however, 
almost  all  of  the  fruit  spurs  on  the  whole  tree  have 
died,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  off  entire  and  large 
limbs,  cover  the  wounds  with  paint,  and  stimulate 
the  production  of  new  shoots  and  subsequent  fruit 
spurs.  Many  such  trees  are  to  be  found  in  and 
around  Boise,  New  Plymouth  and  many  other  places. 
In  the  former  place  my  attention  was  called  by  In- 
spector McPherson  to  a  very  interesting  though  sad 
evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  bees  in  spreading  the  dis- 
ease. All  the  splendid,  large  apple  trees  near  the 
hives  were  without  exception  seriously  injured  by 
blight,  while  as  we  proceeded  on  radii  from  the  hives 
the  blight  grew  less  and  less,  and  almost  disappeared 
on  the  edge  of  the  orchard  farthest  from  the  hives. 

Other  Helps.— It  has  been  often  noticed  that  rap- 
idly growing  trees  are  more  subject  to  blight  than 
slower  growers,  and  that  those  In  lower  ground  or 
swales  are  more  subject  than  those  on  dryer  ground. 
Orchards  should,  therefore,  be  planted  on  well- 
drained  land,  and  should  not  be  stimulated  by  too 
much  water  or  too  much  fertilizer. 

Though  all  of  the  varieties  of  the  pomaceous  fruits 
are  subject  to  this  disease,  as  said  before,  some  vari- 
eties have  been  found  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
blight  than  others.  Of  the  apples,  the  crabs  of  all 
kinds  have  been  found  very  prone  to  blight.  Among 
the  pear,  in  most  places,  the  Anjou,  Angouleme  and 
Seckel  are  most  resistant,  Bartlett  and  Flemish 
Beauty  are  less  so,  while  the  Idaho,  Clapp  and  Win- 
ter Nelis  are  very  subject  to  blight. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Easily  Mixed. 

To  the  Editor:— Acting  upon  suggestions  pub- 
lished and  chemical  information  kindly  furnished  by 
Prof.  Woodworth  of  the  University,  I  adopted  a  new 
plan  in  mixing  my  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  this  season, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  other  fruit  growers  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  tedious  2J-hour  boiling 
plan  which  is  generally  followed. 

At  this  date  (April  15th)  the  trees  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  determine  the  effect  of  an}-  wash  that 
has  been  applied  for  curl  leaf  or  twig  borer. 

In  company  with  the  county  inspector,  I  yesterday 
made  a  very  careful  examination  of  our  orchards, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  where  we  sprayed 
there  is  no  curl  leaf,  and  only  in  rare  cases  could  we 
find  the  twig  borer. 

The  bulk  of  the  trees  treated  are  Phillips  and 
White  Heath  peaches,  the  two  varieties  to  be  most 
affected  with  curl  leaf. 

Now,  for  the  mixture:  Lime,  25  pounds;  sulphur, 
13  pounds;  salt,  7  pounds;  bluestone,  lj  pound;  water, 
50  gallons. 

First,  slowly  add  to  the  sulphur,  constantly  stir- 
ring, enough  boiling  water  to  make  it  into  a  thin  paste. 
Put  the  lime  in  a  barrel  and  pour  in  quickly  ten  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water;  add  the  sulphur  and  stir  occa- 
sionally with  a  long  wooden  paddle  to  keep  the  lime 
from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  In  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  they  will  be  more  thoroughly 
cooked  than  if  boiled  2*  hours.  Slacking  the  lime 
with  boiling  water  is  what  does  it. 

Have  the  bluestone  dissolved  in  not  less  than  eight 
gallons  of  cold  water  in  another  barrel. 

If  dissolved  in  a  smaller  quantity,  it  will  curdle  the 
mixture  when  the  lime  and  sulphur  are  added.  Pour 
the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  in  the  barrel  containing 
the  bluestone  water,  stirring  all  the  time  :  add  the 
salt  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a  bucket  of  hot  water 
and  fill  the  barrel  with  warm  water  to  make  the  fifty 
gallons  (not  necessarily  very  warm);  strain  through 
a  fine  brass  seive  and  proceed  to  use. 

This  mixture  will  spray  well  even  if  it  gets  cold, 
and  will  be  just  as  good  if  it  stands  a  few  hours  be- 
fore using.  A  few  seconds'  stirring  brings  it  into 
good  condition  again.  p.  W.  Mjller. 

Linden. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Permanency  of  Our  Wheat  Export  Trade. 

As  conditions  now  favor  the  harvesting  of  an  unus- 
ually large  wheat  crop  this  year  in  California,  it  is 
very  important  to  look  into  the  world's  situation  in 
wheat.  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  furnishes  a  statis- 
tical review  as  follows: 

The  Last  Crop.— Studying  the  world  situation, 
what  do  these  great  consuming  markets  find?  First 
of  all.  that  the  latest  world's  crop  of  wheat  was 
probably  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  such  foreign 
surplus  countries  as  Argentina.  Russia,  southeastern 
Europe,  India  and  Australia.  The  aggregate,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  as  compiled  by  the  Liverpool 
Corn  Trade  News,  is  3259  million  bushels,  compared 
with  3175  one  vear  earlier  (another  big  world's  crop), 
2784  in  1901.  2663  in  1900,  and  an  average  of  2658 
million  bushels  for  the  average  of  the  nine  seasons 
immediately  preceding  last  year. 

The  consuming  markets  of  northern  and  western 
Europe  also  recognize  the  fact  that  Argentina, 
always  an  important  competitor  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  favored  the  past  few  months  with 
one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  wheat  it  has  ever  grown, 
immediately  following  another  big  crop,  with  the 
necessity  of  marketing  a  large  part  of  it  across  the 
Atlantic — no  other  outlet.  India,  in  recent  seasons 
not  much  of  an  exporter,  just  now  has  a  liberal  sur- 
plus, and  during  the  past  year  has  shipped  to  Europe 
twice  as  much  as  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  and 
nearly  fourfold  the  movement  of  two  years  ago. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  somewhat  uncertain 
Quantity,  have  since  January  1  shipped  double  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years.  Exports  of  wheat 
from  Russia,  that  greatest  of  all  competitors,  were 
90,000,000  bushels  from  August  1,  1903,  up  to  an  early 
March  date,  compared  with  72,000.000  bushels  one 
year  earlier  and  scant  50,000.000  bushels  two  years 
ago. 

Domestic  Statistical  Position  is  Strong.—  This 
unusual  state  of  things  largely  explains  the  tempo- 
rarily heavy  stocks  of  breadstuffs  in  Europe — this  at 
a  time  when  the  statistical  position  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  is  strong.  The  total  supply  of  wheat 
east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  just  now  the 
smallest  since  1899.  Farm  stocks  of  grain,  as  shown 
in  Orange  Judd  Farmer's  annual  report,  printed 
March  19,  are  greatly  reduced,  only  22%  of  the  lat- 
est crop  being  on  hand,  the  smallest  proportion  in 
years.  Estimated  in  bushels,  the  amount  of  wheat 
on  farms  March  1  was  the  smallest,  with  one  excep- 
tion, since  1898.  Government  reports  confirm  our 
own.  This  reduction  of  reserves  suggests  that  the 
supplies  to  carry  from  now  until  the  new  crop  is 
ready  are  far  from  large. 

The  Home  Demand  for  Choice  Wheat. — As  shown 
in  our  market  columns  from  time  to  time,  millers 
have  been  urgent  buyers  of  choice  grades  of  wheat, 
none  too  plentiful,  and  this  fact,  together  with  some 
bullish  energy  on  the  part  of  speculators,  served  to 
push  the  price  to  $1  a  bushel  and  above,  also  sharp 
inquiry  for  best  spring  wheat  for  seed  purposes. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  little  room  for  won- 
derment that  the  export  trade  has  been  small,  and 
latterly  the  flour  business,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
decidedly  dull.  European  buyers  have  been  discour- 
aged by  small  offerings  of  wheat  on  this  side,  and 
high  prices  at  which  the  same  is  held.  Recent  cable 
advices  also  indicate  very  general  dullness  in  English 
and  continental  wheat  and  flour  markets,  pending  a 
reduction  of  stocks  there. 

Wheat  Exports  Poor,  Flour  Excellent. — The 
accompanying  tables  throw  further  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  permanency  of  our  export  trade.  Barring 
the  season  of  dullness  and  small  movement  just  out- 
lined, exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United 
States  show  a  generally  healthy  position.  Our  ex- 
ports of  wheat  have  been  disappointingly  small  the 
past  eight  months,  while  exports  of  flour  covering 
the  same  period  were  the  largest  for  any  like  period 
in  many  years.  The  figures  in  the  following  table 
show  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  year  by  year  in 
our  flour  export  trade: 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS, 
IN  ROUND  MILLION'S  OF  HUSH  ELS. 
.lulv  I  Wheat 

to                               Wheat,           Flour,             Equiv.  *14 

March  1.                         Blithe  la          Barrels,          Bushels.  Mos. 

1903-4   4(I.7SI,000  13.395.000  101 

1002-3                                 89.M1.0CM)         13.331, will               149  8)3 

1901-2   117,997.(100         12,515.061               174  235 

1900-1                                  77.761,000         It. 086.000               134  210 

1899-0                                 69.926,000         12,172.010               125  186 

1898-9   110.461.000         12,581,000               167  223 

1897-8                               102,915,000         10.553.000               151  317 

♦Crop  year  July  1  to  June  30. 

EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT   AND  FLOUR   BY  COUNTRIES  FOR 
EIGHT  MONTHS,  MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS. 

March  L°          1903-4  1902-3  1901-2  1900-1  1899-0  1898-9  1897-8 

Total  101  149  174  132  125  167  150 

United  Kingdm  53  70  86  82  73  88  » 

Germany               9  14  17  5  8  10 

Belgium                4  9  13 

Holland                6  14  18 

Flour  exports  redueed  to  equivalent  in  bushels  of  wheat. 

England  Favors  Our  Breadstuffs. — In  the 
accompanying  table,  showing  imports  of  wheat  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  eight  years, 
averaging  something  like  150,000,000  bushels  annu- 
ally, it  will  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
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past  year  the  proportion  purchased  in  the  United 
States  showed  a  positive  growth — 81,000,000  bushels 
in  1902,  against  only  57,000,000  bushels  in  1896.  Rus- 
sia has  quite  recently  enjoyed  a  good  trade  in  Eng- 
land, but  prior  to  1903  furnished  far  less  wheat  than 
in  the  late  nineties.  Argentina  and  India  have,  of 
course,  made  the  most  of  good  crops,  but  their  ship- 
ments into  the  United  Kingdom  are  erratic  at  best. 
As  for  Argentina  —  that  fascinating  country — the 
cereal  production  is  ever  bound  to  prove  very  un- 
even, owing  to  its  climatic  conditions.  These  have 
been  described  in  the  past  in  these  columns: 

IMPORTS  OF   WHEAT   INTO  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM,  IN 
ROUND  MILLIONS  OP  BUSHELS. 

1903     1902     1901     1900     1899     1898     1897  1896 


Total                          164  151  130  128  124  121  117  130 

United  States            45  81  75  61  65  70  65  57 

Russia                        32  12  5  8  5  12  28  32 

Argentina                   26  8  15  34  21  7  2  9 

India                          32  16  6  15  18  1  4 

Australia   8  10  7  7   

Canada                       20  18  12  12  10  9  9  7 


Our  Flour. — The  small  table  showing  imports  of 
flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  indicates  the  very 
important  part  our  country  maintains  to  the  whole. 
In  1903,  out  of  all  foreign  flour  purchased,  the  United 
States  furnished  80%.  In  1902  the  proportion  was 
the  same,  and  this  practically  holds  good  of  earlier 
years. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  IN 
MILLIONS  AND  TENTHS  OF  MILLIONS  OF  HUNDRED- 
WEIGHTS OF  112  POUNDS. 

1903     1902     1901      1900     1899     1898     1897  1896 

Total  20.6     19.4     22  6     20.2     20.4     19.0     17.1  19.4 

United  States  16.2     15,6     18.9     17  9     18.4     17.4     14.1  15.9 

The  interesting  feature  in  the  little  exhibit  of 
wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Argentina  is  the 
increase  in  the  milling  business.  During  each  of  the 
past  two  years  Argentina  has  exported  practically 
double  as  much  flour  as  in  any  previous  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  flour  mills  and 
the  fact  of  two  years  in  succession  of  good  wheat 
crops. 

ARGENTINE  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 


Calendar  Wheat,  Flour, 

Year.  *I!ushels.  fSacks.  *Crop. 

1903                                                                62  950.000  126 

1902                                                                20  960,000  104 

1901  36  579,000  56 

1900  72  403,000 

1899  63  470,000  102 

1898                                                                24  252,000  108 

1897                                                                 4  327,000  50 

1896                                                                20  407,000  25 


•Round  millions.    fOf  280  pounds. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Wine  Grape  Planting  Near  Sacramento. 


Grape  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  what  is  being  done  by  a  large  con- 
cern known  as  the  Cordova  vineyard,  near  Mills  sta- 
tion, on  the  American  river.  The  Sacramento  Union 
says  there  are  200  men  employed  setting  out  new 
ground  and  making  extensive  improvements,  fifteen 
spans  of  mules  being  used  in  the  work.  The  largest 
part  of  the  undertaking  will  soon  be  completed. 

Resistant  Stock. — The  Cordova  vineyard  is  owned 
by  the  California  Winery,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
most  important  vineyard  of  resistant  stock  in  the 
State  of  California.  The  vineyard  is  composed  of  340 
acres  in  one  body,  all  of  which  now  is  being  planted 
on  Rupestris  St.  George  stock  grafted  to  the  follow- 
ing varieties: 

Palomino  80  acres 

Monica  80  acres 

These  are  the  celebrated  sherry  grapes  of  Spain. 

Petit  Sirrah  .....60  acre* 

These  vines  are  imported  from  Chateau  la  Fitte, 
the  property  of  Baron  de  Rothschild,  and  claimed  to 
produce  the  best  table  wine  in  France,  and  which 
wine  is  annually  auctioned  off  to  the  royalty  of 
Europe  at  specially  high  prices,  something  like  $6  a 


gallon, 

Aramon  , , , . ,  55  acres 

The  Aramon  is  one  of  the  finest  claret  grapes  of 
France. 

Green  Hungarian  20  acres 

This  is  a  white  wine  grape  imported  from  Hungary, 
and  is  very  fine. 

Allcanthe  Bouchet  20  acres 

This  is  a  very  choice  red  wine  grape. 

Zinfandel  40  acres 


Everybody  knows  all  about  the  Zinfandel  and  its 
product  in  California  vineyards. 

Propagating  New  Varieties. — Speaking  of  what 
the  company  is  doing,  Vice-President  Kiesel  yester- 
day said:  "  In  addition  to  the  vineyard  now  planted 
we  are  propagating  in  lots  of  500  to  1000  about  fif- 
teen choice  Spanish,  Persian,  Italian,  German  and 
French  grapes.  These  are  all  new  varieties  that 
have  been  recommended  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing how  they  will  do  in  this  climate.  We  have  im- 
ported all  our  stock  through  the  University  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Province  of  Herault,  France,  and  all  done 
under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Viala,  Inspector- 
General  of  Viticulture  for  the  French  Government. 
The  new  varieties  we  are  propagating  are  as  fol- 
lows: Semillon,  Sauvignon  Blanc,  Sauvignon  Vert, 
Malmsy,  Tinta  de  Medeira,  Tinta  Amarello,  Tinta 


Cao,  Mourisco  Preto,  Pedro  Jiminez,  Mantuo  del 
Pilas,  Beba,  Peruno,  Verdelho,  Muscatel  de  Borde- 
laise,  Soroni. 

Care  in  Preparing  Ground. — "  To  illustrate  how 
careful  we  have  been  in  preparing  the  ground  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  we  subsoiled  our  land  to  a  depth 
of  40  inches,  having  special  plows  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  we  did  to  break  the  crust  that  had  been 
formed.  By  this  method  we  obtain  room  for  the 
roots.  Ordinarily  when  the  roots  of  a  vine  reach 
the  hard  crust  in  land  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
they  have  to  flare  out,  but  in  our  vineyard  there  is  a 
chance  for  them  to  go  downwards,  and  the  result  is 
that  in  three  years  we  have  obtained  a  larger  growth 
than  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  vineyards  in  seven 
years.  It  was  expensive,  but  in  the  long  run  it  has 
paid  to  do  the  work  thoroughly." 


THE  DAIRY. 


Sleepy  Hollow  Ranch. 


In  Marin  county,  Cal.,  less  than  an  hour's  trip 
from  San  Francisco,  on  the  line  of  the  North  Shore 
railroad,  is  the  station  San  Anselmo,  and  3  miles 
from  there  is  the  Sleepy  Hollow  ranch,  of  which  the 
owner,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hotaling,  prepares  the  following 
description  for  the  Holstein-Friesian  Register.  The 
location  is  unique.  For  more  than  a  mile  the  road 
leads  through  a  narrow  pass  which  gradually  widens 
into  a  number  of  broad  valleys  completely  hemmed 
in  by  high  hills,  so  that  the  whole  place  of  1600  acres 
in  a  general  way  is  like  a  gigantic  amphitheater. 
The  highest  point  is  over  1000  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  valley.  The  hills  in  places  are  very  steep  and 
overgrown  by  patches  of  numerous  small  oak,  laurel 
and  madrona  trees.  The  natural  pasturage  grasses 
of  burr  clover  and  alfilaree  are  abundant  and  grazing 
is  excellent  to  the  remotest  limits  of  the  uplands. 
The  shrubs  and  underbrush  afford  browsing  during 
certain  months,  so  that  unless  overstocked,  the  "dry 
range  "  will  support  the  young  and  fallow  herd  with- 
out additional  feed  throughout  the  entire  year,  The 
hills  abouud  in  unfailing  spi'ings  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  piped  into  large  redwood  tanks.  A 
shortage  of  water  is  never  known.  There  is  not 
enough  for  extensive  irrigation,  but  a  plan  is  already 
in  contemplation  for  constructing  large  reservoirs  to 
conserve  the  rain  drainage  from  the  hills.  About 
400  acres  of  the  fertile  valley  land  could  be  brought 
thus  to  its  greatest  production  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  would  yield  green  feed  and  roots.  The 
milking  barns  are  in  three  separate  buildings  ac- 
commodating sixty  cows  each;  thirty  on  a  side  with 
a  wide  feeding  space  between  them.  The  hay  and 
grain  are  stored  in  a  wing  of  the  horse  barn  and  are 
carried  into  the  milking  barns  on  a  movable  bin 
which  operate  on  rails  laid  into  the  cement  floor. 
Our  climate  is  never  severe  enough  to  compel  us  to 
shelter  our  cows,  so  they  are  in  the  barns  only  long 
enough  for  milking  and  feeding.  They  are  fastened 
in  wooden  stanchions  and  stand  on  a  wooden  platform 
over  cement.  We  are  now  milking  eighty  cows. 
When  the  original  herd  came  here  there  were  but  fifty 
head  all  told.  Marin  county  has  always  been  a  great 
place  for  the  Jersey  cattle,  and  when  my  herd  of 
Holsteins  was  driven  through  the  town  of  San  Rafael 
it  was  predicted  by  the  wiseacres  and  village  oracles, 
that  while  they  were  fine  large  cattle  and  gave  a  lot 
of  milk,  they  would  never  do  for  these  hills.  This 
next  October  it  will  be  five  years  that  we  are  here. 
The  cows  climb  the  highest  hills  and  seem  the 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  for  the  exercise.  An- 
other point  in  favor  of  the  Holsteins  in  the  hills  is 
that  by  reason  of  their  gentle  and  sensible  disposi- 
tions, they  do  not  take  fright  at  the  sight  of  a  pe- 
destrian or  anything  that  seems  unusual  and  go 
plunging  pell  mell  down  the  hillsides,  injuring  both 
themselves  and  the  pasturage,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Jersey.  There  is  not  a  cow  or  calf  in  my  herd 
that  I  cannot  approach  in  the  pasturage.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  considerable  trouble  with  our  hired 
men  employed  as  milkers  and  calf  feeders,  for  they 
seldom  stay  after  they  have  saved  a  little  money; 
but  in  spite  of  these  unfortunately  frequent  changes 
we  try  to  use  the  greatest  patience  and  I  might  say 
courtesy  with  our  cows  from  earliest  calfhood.  They 
know  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  To  the  original 
herd  of  fifty  I  have  added  by  purchases  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  States,  which  together  with  the 
calves  I  have  raised,  has  increased  the  herd  to  its 
present  number  of  over  200.  I  have  sold  a  great 
many  cows  and  calves.  I  am  continually  raising  my 
standard  of  excellence  and  gradually  I  shall  achieve 
my  aim  in  having  none  but  the  best. 

Now,  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  herd.  The  bulls 
now  in  service  are: 

1.  Captain  Pietertje  Netherland.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mercedes  Julip's  Pietertje.  Seven  day  A.  R.  0.  test 
584  pounds  milk,  27  pounds  6.4  ounces  butter.  This 
is  the  second  largest  record  ever  made  under  official 
test. 

2.  Belle  Korndyke  Butter  Boy.  His  sire  is  De  Kol 
2d's  Butter  Boy  3d,  and  his  dam  is  the  great  Belle 
Korndyke. 

3.  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Sire,  Sarcastic  Lad; 
dam,  Colantha  4th. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  make  mention  of  the  records 


being  made  by  their  blood  relations;  let  it  suffice  that 
both  on  sire's  and  dam's  sides  there  are  many  of 
their  half  sisters  in  the  lists  of  the  Advanced  Regis- 
ter. It  can  be  readily  seen  that  these  sires  repre- 
sent unrelated  families,  and  taking  breeding  into  con- 
sideration I  do  not  know  any  one  herd  that  has  three 
bulls  their  equal. 

As  to  the  cows,  there  is:  Wit  Duchess,  23  pounds 
3.5  ounces  butter  in  seven  days;  Carren  Wase  De 
Kol,  21  pounds  12.2  ounces;  Hannah  Melchior,  17 
pounds  2.1  ounces;  Kate  Colanthus,  17  pounds  11.9 
ounces;  Minnie  Spaanz  2d,  18  pounds  7.3  ounces; 
Pietertje  Lady  Wonder  De  Kol,  Molly  Gordon,  10 
pounds  12.2  ounces;  May  Ormsby,  13  pounds  12 
ounces;  Bakker  Belle  Pietertje,  18  pounds  11  ounces 
There  are  a  number  of  others  with  smaller  rec- 
ords, but  as  time  goes  on  we  hope  to  add  to  the 
list  until  every  cow  on  the  ranch,  of  milking 
age,  will  have  at  least  one  official  test.  The  largest 
yield  we  have  had  was  by  Carren  Wase  De  Kol,  for 
Wit  Duchess  was  bought  after  her  record  was  made. 
Carren  won  fifth  prize  in  her  class  in  1903,  four  and 
one-half  years  old  and  under  five.  She  is  truly  a  won- 
derful cow,  for  her  record  was  not  an  accident,  as 
she  continues  steadily  in  an  enormous  production  of 
high  testing  milk.  She  is  one  of  the  homeliest  as  she 
is  one  of  the  best  of  cows.  She  is  very  white;  a  high 
roach  back,  long  legs  and  drooping  hips.  Her  neck 
is  slender,  her  face  expressive  and  beautiful,  but 
taking  her  all  in  all  even  with  her  many  imperfec- 
tions, she  has  an  air  of  breeding  and  distinction  that 
is  unmistakable.  Her  disposition  is  sweet  and  lov- 
able, and  though  my  affections  are  comprehensive 
enough  for  every  cow  in  my  herd,  still  Carren,  of 
them  all,  is  my  best  beloved. 

As  I  write  there  are  six  cows  in  the  barn  undergo- 
ing official  testing  and  not  one  but  what  is  rendering 
a  good  account  of  herself.  And  so  it  will  continue 
until  the  herd  at  Sleepy  Hollow  ranch  can  number 
among  its  cows  some  of  the  very  best  of  this  truly 
noble  breed  of  dairy  cattle. 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT 


Year  Growth  of  Mohair  in  California. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Baker  of  Elk  Creek,  California,  writes 
to  the  American  Stockman  about  Angora  policies  in 
California.  Much  has  been  written,  printed  and  said 
for  and  against  the  Angora  of  America.  A  great 
many  people  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  all  other 
industries  had  a  beginning  in  this  country.  At  one 
time  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  was  just  where 
the  Angora  industry  is  now — in  its  infancy — and  if  all 
breeders  will  pull  for  the  higher  standard  the  Angora 
industry  will  be  resting  on  a  more  substantial  founda- 
tion than  the  sheep  or  cattle  business. 

There  is  now  one  great  problem  which  many  goat 
men  are  trying  to  solve.  How  can  we  let  our  goats 
grow  year  fleeces?  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
short  hair  will  be  hard  to  dispose  of,  no  matter  how 
fine  the  quality.  Nearly  all  the  goat  men  in  the 
United  States  are  breeding  finer  goats  than  they  did 
in  former  years.  People  are  just  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  Angora  goat  is  the  only  animal  that  will 
thrive  and  bring  forth  good  interest  on  the  money 
invested.  I  can  remember  that  it  was  only  a  few 
years  since  a  goat  was  kept  only  as  a  pet  or  orna- 
ment. Now  hundreds  of  people  are  growing  to 
wealth  on  these  queer  little  animals.  If  the  goat 
men  of  northern  Colifornia  would  only  raise  year 
fleeces  it  would  greatly  help  them  to  grow  to  the 
front.  Nearly  all  the  Oregon  breeders  do  this  and 
that  is  why  they  receive  so  many  awards  on  their 
mohair. 

The  brush  of  this  part  of  California  is  too  stiff  and 
hard  to  allow  long  fleeces,  for  when  the  mohair  be? 
comes  very  long  it  will  comb  out  along  the  back  and 
sides  if  the  goats  are  allowed  to  run  on  the  brushy 
hills,  so  it  is  considered  a  necessity  to  rob  the  poor 
creatures  of  their  fleece  at  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter. During  the  frequent  storms  goats  which  are 
shorn  in  the  fall  are  obliged  to  stay  in  the  sheds  all 
day  and  sometimes  two  days  without  anything  to  eat. 
This  greatly  reduces  the  condition  of  the  animal,  so 
when  kidding  begins  a  great  many  of  the  does  are 
poor,  rendering  them  unfit  to  raise  a  kid.  Even  if 
they  do  raise  the  little  fellow,  the  mother  is  kept 
poor  all  summer,  and  the  kid  will  be  small,  so  that 
the  following  winter  one  stands  a  good  chauce  of  los- 
ing both  mother  and  kid.  There  are  few  breeders  in 
this  State  that  are  fixed  for  feeding  goats  during  the 
winter  months.  If  we  only  thought  we  could  let  the 
mohair  grow  in  the  fall  we  would  find  our  goats  in 
much  better  condition  in  the  spring.  Of  course, 
breeders  would  be  compelled  to  dip  their  goats  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  kill  the  lice  so  the  goats  would  not 
shed,  but  carry  their  fleece  until  the  warm  weather 
of  March  and  April,  for  I  believe  that  lice  will  cause 
goats  to  shed  early;  and  another  thing,  it  is  against 
nature  to  shear  a  goat  in  the  fall,  for  that  is  just  the 
time  he  needs  his  fleece  as  a  protection  from  the 
wind  and  rain. 

Manufacturers  are  complaining  about  the  short 
hair  they  are  compelled  to  buy  to  get  just  the  kind 
they  want  and  must  have.  When  the  men  who  are 
breeding  for  the  better  prices  in  mohair  get  more 
goats  on  hand,  we  men  who  shear  in  the  fall  will  be 
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compelled  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  business.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  receives  all  the  way  from  40  to 
55  cents  for  his  mohair.  You  may  ask  how  he  does 
it.  By  having  goats  that  have  the  right  blood  in 
them  and  sorting  the  hair  before  it  goes  to  the  press. 
All  short  hair  such  as  is  taken  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  legs  and  tags  he  does  not  allow  to  go  with  the 
rest,  but  ships  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Note. — Commenting  upon  the  foregoing,  the  Amer- 
ican Stockman  says:  Mr.  Raker  has  sent  us  three 
samples  of  mohair,  one  from  a  kid  buck,  one  from  a 
five-year-old  buck  and  one  from  an  aged  doe.  They 
are  all  of  fine  quality  and  luster  and  show  a  very 
good  length.  The  samples  are  year's  growth,  and 
one  can  readily  see  that  Mr.  Baker  has  the  right 
idea. 


THE  FIELD. 


California  Farmers'  Clubs. 


By  J.  H.  Reed,  Riverside,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute, 
San  Diego.  Cal. 

Farmers'  clubs  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
some  of  the  older  States  for  many  years.  In  south- 
ern California  they  date  back  but  about  nine  years, 
the  first  having  been  organized  at  my  home  in  River- 
side, November  21,  1894. 

About  that  time  Prof.  Cook  commenced  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  work  in  southern  California.  Local 
clubs  multiplied  rapidly.  Through  the  earnest  efforts 
of  Prof.  Cook  a  club  was  established  wherever  an 
institute  was  held,  for  which  southern  California  owes 
him  a  debt.  This  went  on  till  there  were  some  forty 
odd  clubs  in  southern  California. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  well  attended.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  results  in  communities  generally 
devoted  to  dairying  or  general  farming  so  confi- 
dently, but  of  the  vast  influence  they  exerted  for 
several  years  in  the  betterment  of  the  orchard  meth- 
ods in  citrus  fruit  districts  I  can  speak  intelligently, 
as  I  watched  their  work  with  the  greatest  interest. 
In  our  own  community  and  in  other  orange  growing 
centers  the  club  is  credited  with  having  accomplished 
much  permanent  good  directly,  but  the  indirect  bene- 
fit has  been  even  greater.  Local  papers  as  well  as 
horticultural  journals  gave  extended  reports  of 
addresses  and  discussions,  which  attracted  much 
attention. 

Many  of  the  most  important  improvements  made  in 
orchard  management  during  the  past  nine  years  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  work  of  these  clubs. 

While  some  of  the  older  clubs,  especially  favored 
oy  members  persistent  in  organizing  new  work,  are 
active  and  accomplishing  much  good,  and  many  of 
the  more  recently  organized  are  prosperous,  we  have 
to  admit  that  many  of  the  earlier  formed  are  inactive 
beyond  work  carried  on  b}'  a  few  individuals  in  an 
unorganized  way,  while  some  have  lapsed  altogether. 

This  condition  is  neither  surprising  nor  difficult  to 
explain.  The  interesting  features  of  the  clubs  which 
were  attractive  at  first,  naturally,  gradually  became 
somewhat  common  and  less  inviting.  Rut  probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  lessening  attendance 
and  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  the  older  clubs  the 
ordinary  theories  and  practices  connected  with  or- 
chard management  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and,  if  the  old  interest  is  renewed,  we  must 
have  new  material  to  work  on. 

Some  think  the  palmy  days  of  horticultural  clubs 
in  southern  California  are  passed,  that  they  have 
served  out  their  days  of  usefulness.  I  not  only  can 
not  agree  with  this,  but  believe  there  has  been  no 
time  in  our  citrus  fruit  industry,  at  least,  when  there 
was  so  great  need  of  putting  our  heads  together  for 
devising  the  best  methods  of  making  our  way  safely 
over  serious  difficulties  that  begin  to  loom  up  in  the 
future  of  our  industry,  as  just  now.  That  these  ob- 
stacles now  facing  us  are  serious,  I  think  no  one  in- 
telligent in  the  matter  doubts.  Allow  me  to  refer  to 
some  of  them  for  a  moment. 

We  have  to  face  the  continued  encroachment  of 
insect  pests  in  our  orchards,  the  obstinacy  of  some 
of  the  old  and  serious  diseases  of  our  trees,  the  fre- 
quent development  of  new  diseases  of  the  fruit,  caus- 
ing great  losses,  the  already  considerable  competition 
from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  and  its  probable 
rapid  growth;  more  than  all  else,  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  own  product,  which  will  demand  a  market  for 
5(1.000  cars  within  five  and  possibly  three  years. 
These  are  not  fictions  of  the  timid  brain,  but  real 
problems  that  must  be  met.  Some,  especially  inter- 
ested in  orchards  in  a  commercial  way,  are  shaking 
their  heads  and  quietly  offering  their  orchards  for 
sale.  Some  of  our  older,  conservative  growers  look 
with  dismay  upon  impending  troubles.  Even  promi- 
nent papers  have  plainly  intimated  that  our  industry 
is  not  on  a  stable  basis,  and  advise  turning  our  at- 
tention to  other  sources  of  income. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  from  a  not  well  founded 
optimism,  but,  with  some  breadth  of  opportunity  for 
studying  these  problems,  I  must  confess  1  can  not 
sympathize  with  these  conclusions.  I  will  not  believe 
that  this  magnificent  industry  is  quickly  or  even 
gradually  "going  to  the  dogs,"  but,  rather,  I  believe 
it  has  not  even  come  to  its  best  estate. 

And,  now,  briefly,  for  the  reasons  of  this  faith 


within  me,  in  some  of  which,  I  think,  you  will  see  the 
pertinency  of  this  matter  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

First,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  more  and  greater  favorable  natural 
conditions  for  successfully  producing  oranges  are 
found  in  southern  California  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world,  so  far  as  now  known. 

Second,  that  the  best  success  in  producing  citrus 
fruits  depends  upon  intelligent  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  that  these  are  found  in  southern  California 
to  an  exceptional  degree,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  the  tropical  regions  from  whence  serious  com- 
petition is  chiefly  feared.  Since  the  opportunity  of 
studying  conditions  in  the  principal  orange  districts 
in  Mexico  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  had  no  fears  of 
serious  competition  in  good  fruit  from  there  or  from 
the  West  Indies.  Neither  suitable  labor  nor  super- 
vision will  ever  be  induced  to  remain  permanently  in 
those  countries. 

Third,  the  new  system  of  marketing  our  product — 
the  best  ever  devised  for  handling  an  agricultural 
product — as  an  essential  factor  in  our  success,  prom- 
ises not  only  to  be  permanent  in  principle,  but  im- 
proved in  practice. 

Fourth,  the  assistance  we  have  so  greatly  needed 
to  help  solve  serious  problems  which  have  balfied 
our  every  effort,  is  now  assured  us.  In  spite  of  long 
years  of  individual  study  and  experiment,  assisted  by 
the  theories  of  our  scientists,  worked  out  in  the 
laboratory,  our  best  horticulturists  admit  they  are 
about  as  far  from  exact  knowledge  concerning  prac- 
tical fertilization  as  ever.  While  much  valuable  gen- 
eral information  has  been  secured,  they  insist  that 
vast  sums  expended  for  fertilizers  are  annually 
wasted,  for  lack  of  more  exact  information  believed 
to  be  obtainable.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  expected  that 
our  State  Agricultural  Department  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  comprehensive  series  of  investigations  in 
practical  fertilization  which  will  doubtless  result  in 
immense  economy  in  our  orchards.  In  addition  to 
this,  recognizing  the  rapid  increase  of  citrus  fruit 
diseases  and  especially  recent  excessive  loss  by  decay 
in  storage  and  transit,  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  has  decided  upon  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  causes  of  these  diseases  and  their  remedies 
during  the  present  season.  You  are  doubtless  as 
familiar  as  I  with  the  wonderful  results  of  such  inves- 
tigations in  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  their 
practical  value  to  some  agricultural  industries  has 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars.  I  deem  it  not  only 
most  fortunate  that  we  have  had  him  here  to  see  for 
himself  some  of  our  needs,  but  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  meet  in  person  Mr.  Taylor,  under  whose  general 
supervision  these  field  investigations  have  been  car- 
ried on  so  successfully  otherwheres,  and  who  will  look 
after  our  special  needs. 

Rut,  you,  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  ?  Very  much,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  true 
our  natural  advantages  are  fixed  and  neglect  nor 
effort  can  interfere  with  them,  but  the  value  of  intel- 
ligent individual  supervision  and  labor  may  be  en- 
hanced to  the  individual  himself,  and  vastly  more  the 
community  by  organized  discussion  and  investigation. 

Whether  our  new  system  of  marketing,  now  prom- 
ising so  much,  improves  or  even  continues,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  intelligent  interest  growers  them- 
selves give  to  it. 

The  value  and  even  the  continuance  of  the  investi- 
gations which  our  federal  and  State  departments  are 
about  to  enter  upon,  will  depend  upon  the  co-oper- 
ation they  receive  from  our  orchardists. 

I  know  of  no  means  by  which  these  organized 
efforts  upon  which  the  future  of  our  industry  so  much 
depends  can  be  so  effectually  encouraged  as  by  a  live 
working  club  in  every  citrus  fruit  district  in  Califor- 
nia. 

As  long  as  orange  growing  proved  more  or  less 
profitable  under  almost  any  conditions,  it  did  not 
matter  so  much  what  methods  were  used  or  whether 
we  had  help  from  government  specialists.  That  time 
is  passed.  Those  who  successfully  meet  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us  will  be  those  who  are  best 
equipped  in  definite  information  as  to  orchard  and 
fruit  handling  and  know  best  how  to  apply  it. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Eggs  and  Poultry  in  England. 

From  United  States  Consul  Fhank  VV.  Mahin.  Nottingham, 
England. 

The  year  1903  was  remarkably  wet  and  cold  in  this 
country.  There  was  practically  no  summer — merely 
a  season  of  long  days,  when  the  need  of  overcoats  and 
fires  was  but  little  less  than  in  March  or  November. 
There  was,  consequently,  much  difficulty  in  rearing 
poultry,  while  eggs  were  in  many  cases  infertile  and 
the  germs  weak. 

The  adverse  experience  of  last  year  has  stirred 
producers  to  increased  activity  in  the  discussion  and 
use  of  means  to  overcome  the  drawback  of  inclement 
weather.  Incubating  processes  are  being  resorted 
to  more  than  ever,  while  establishments  for  scientific- 
rearing  and  breeding  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
The  yearly  increase  of  imports  is  also  a  stimulus  to 
improved  methods  of  domestic  production,  as  well  as 
the  comparatively  high  and  upward  tending  prices. 
Really  fresh  eggs  seldom  or  never  retail  for  less  than 


2  cents  apiece,  while  they  average  nearer  4  cents, 
and  a  fairly  good  fowl  costs  from  60  cents  to  $1. 
Another  cause  of  progress  is  the  action  of  English 
county  councils  during  the  past  few  years  in  provid- 
ing teaching  in  pountry  keeping,  special  instructors 
being  employed.  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
adopting  a  like  method.  The  National  Poultry  Soci- 
ety is  also  exerting  a  noticeable  influence  on  meth- 
ods both  of  production  and  of  marketing. 

The  annual  imports  of  eggs  into  this  country  in- 
cresed  in  value  from  about  $25,000,000  to  over  $30,- 
000,000  during  the  past  three  years;  of  poultry, 
including  turkeys  and  game,  imports  increased  from 
about  $4,800,000  to  about  $6,000,000.  Russia  and 
Denmark  contributed  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  im- 
ported eggs.  The  total  number  of  eggs  imported 
into  this  country  in  19(13  was  2,361,867,640— an  in- 
crease of  111,000,000  over  the  previous  year  and  of 
333,000.000  over  1901.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  Irish  supplies.  The  average  consumption  of  for- 
eign eggs  last  year  was  64  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Rritain,  and  the  average  expenditure 
per  household  was  about  $4.38  for  foreign  eggs. 

The  average  value  of  the  foreign  eggs  has  steadily 
risen,  during  the  past  several  years,  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  cents  per  great  hundred — 120.  The  average 
price  last  year  was  about  $1.62  per  great  hundred, 
or  about  16  cents  per  dozen.  In  recent  years,  prior 
to  1903,  the  cheapest  eggs  came  from  Russia,  but 
last  year  Germany  and  Canada  gave  a  lower  price, 
and  other  countries  still  lower — 14*  cents  a  dozen. 
The  United  States  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  these 
statistics,  the  imports  of  eggs  therefrom  being  unim- 
portant, though  evidently  belonging  to  last  year's 
low-priced  class,  which  indicates  hope  for  the  future, 
in  the  practically  certain  event  that  Great  Rritain 
can  never  fully  supply  her  local  demand. 


A  Year's  Work  With  Hens. 


Accounts  of  poultry  products  are  always  interest- 
ing, and  carefully  kept  records  are  instructive.  We 
have  had  many  from  the  upper  part  of  the  State. 
Here  is  one  from  Ethanac  in  Riverside  county,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Perris  Progress  of  recent  date.  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Waters  believes  in  keeping  books  with  hens, 
turns  to  her  ledger  and  reads  the  record  of  the  eggs 
and  chickens  sold  for  each  month  and  year,  the  total 
cost  and  gross  receipts. 

These  are  figures  that  have  been  carefully  and  ac- 
curately kept  and  candot  be  disputed,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  the  net  profit  per  year  has  been  a  little 
more  than  $1.50  for  each  hen,  they  at  once  assume  a 
commercial  value  little  thought  of  by  the  average 
person.  Some  interesting  compilations  may  be 
made  from  the  following  figures  of  eggs  sold  and  re- 
ceipts for  1903. 

Kggs  Amount 

1903.  Sold.  Received. 

January   544         $  10  EE 

February   1,280  17  27 

March   2,273  27  W 

April   2,581  39  64 

May   2,229  32  35 

June   1,275  19  60 

July   1,571  30  60 

August     1,286  25  27 

September   839  20  76 

October   251  6  66 

November   210  6  14 

December   405  9  84 


Totals  14,694 


*m  59 


Estimated  156  dozen  used,  at  20  cents  (average  price)  t  31  20 

Sale  of  chickens   100  71 


Total 
Cost  of  feed 


J378  50 
.  118  83 


Net  profit 


*259  67 


J'.inuary  1,  1903,  hens  on  hand  170 

January  1,  1904,  hens  on  hand  168 

Take  say  165  hens  as  an  average  basis  upon  which 
to  figure  and  this  table  shows  an  actual  cost  of  72 
cents  per  hen  each  year,  making  no  allowance  for 
roosters  or  small  chickens.  The  same  figures  show 
a  net  profit  of  77  cents  per  hen  from  eggs  sold  or  a 
profit  of  96  cents  for  each  hen  from  eggs  sold  and 
used.  When  the  total  receipts  from  eggs  and  chick- 
ens sold  and  eggs  used  are  considered,  there  is  a  net 
profit  per  year  of  $1.57  for  the  year,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  chickens  used,  which  was  considerable. 

Last  year  most  of  the  hens  were  old  and  did  not  lay 
exceptionally  well,  while  this  year,  starting  out  largely 
with  new  stock,  the  record  shows  7711  eggs  sold  up 
to  April  1,  against  4047  eggs  sold  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year;  and  $100.11  received  from  eggs 
against  $55.73.  During  February  two  dozen  chickens 
were  sold  for  $24,  leaving  at  present  139  hens,  which 
at  the  present  rate  will  about  double  their  record  of 
last  year. 

Mrs.  Waters  raises  the  Rlue  Andalusian  stock  al- 
most exclusively,  believing  that  variety  to  be  the 
best  layers.  A  220-capacity  egg  incubator  is  used, 
and  at  present  a  small  family  of  139  chicks  falling 
over  each  other  in  their  eager  attempt  to  get  their 
evening  meal  make  an  interesting  sight. 


Wyandotte  Laying. 

We  intended  to  have  corrected  before  an  error  in 
the  printing  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Rose's  letter  in  our  issue  of 
April  2.  The  record  of  Wyandottes  at  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  is  put  at  132  eggs  ;  it  should 
have  read  232. 
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Alameda. 

Hay  Going  East.— Livermore  Herald: 
Thos.  Egan,  of  the  well-known  hay  firm 
of  Egan  Bros.,  was  in  town  Wednesday 
looking  for  choice  hay  with  which  to  fill 
a  large  number  of  Eastern  orders.  The 
business  of  Egan  Bros,  with  the  leading 
horse  owners  of  the  East  is  growing,  and 
several  carloads  a  week  go  from  Liver- 
more  to  the  various  Eastern  and  Southern 
race  tracks. 

Livermore  Firm  Awarded  Big  Con- 
tract.— -The  Government  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  2382  tons  of  hay  for  Ma- 
nila to  two  local  firms — W.  A.  Miller  & 
Co.  and  Anspacher  Bros. — at  an  average 
price  of  $17.50  per  ton,  with  the  usual 
extra  preparation  such  as  double  baling, 
etc.  The  award  will  not  affect  the  daily 
receipts,  as  the  two  firms  have  the  hay  in 
hand  wherewith  to  fill  the  order.  The 
firm  has  a  force  of  men  at  work  rebaling 
hay  into  compressed  bales  with  an  Ajax 
press.  In  order  to  fill  this  and  other 
orders  for  foreign  shipment  tho  press  will 
be  running  constantly  for  the  next  sixty 
days. 

Butte. 

Good  Spring  for  Stock.— Oroville 
Register  :  Robert  Campbell,  son  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  Campbell  of  Table  Mountain,  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  best  spring  for  stock 
they  have  had  in  many  years.  There 
was  a  little  more  loss  in  lambs  during  the 
lambing  season,  owing  to  the  continuous 
rains  in  February  and  March,  but  the  loss 
was  not  much  greater  than  usual  with 
them  as  they  had  shelter  for  the  sheep. 
The  continued  rains  and  recent  showers 
have  kept  grass  growing  well  and  made 
the  pasturage  better  than  during  any 
spring  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 

Fresno. 

Fruit  Trees  Free  From  Disease 
and  Well,  Loaded.— Republican,  April 
21:  C.  W.  Chauncey,  horticultural  com- 
missioner, says  the  apricot,  peach  and 
pear  crops  of  Fresno  county  are  in  fine 
condition.  Taking  the  county  as  a  whole, 
things  are  looking  uncommonly  good. 
The  recent  hot  spell  has  done  the  fruit 
trees  no  harm,  and  the  green  fruit  is 
large  and  well  formed  for  this  time  of 
year.  The  commissioner  spent  several 
weeks  making  an  investigation  of  the 
crops  of  Fresno  and  vicinity,  principally 
for  the  discovery  of  diseases  and  pests  on 
the  trees  and  fruit,  but  he  says  that  his 
efforts  have  been  surprisingly  and  pleas- 
antly rewarded,  in  that  the  fruit  tree  dis- 
ease and  pests  are  so  scarce  this  year  that 
the  county  is  practically  free  from  both. 
He  believes  that  the  pear  blight  has  run 
its  course  here,  and  that  it  is  now  extinct, 
excepting  perhaps  where  it  is  embedded 
in  an  occasional  tree  trunk.  The  pear 
crop  itself  is  good.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  market  for  apricots  are  bright.  The 
danger  from  frost  is  practically  past  and 
the  fruit  is  so  well  protected  by  leaves 
that  the  heat  will  have  no  ill  effect.  The 
crop  is  good  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bregettea  French  variety.  The  peach 
crop  is  also  very  good.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  investigations  of  the  commissioner 
has  been  the  discovery  that  south  of  town 
the  orchards  of  Muirs  are  heavily  loaded 
while  over  in  the  Arizona  coiony  the 
Muirs  are  particularly  light.  The  Craw- 
fords  and  Wheatlands  are  all  in  fine  shape 
and  the  trees  are  well  loaded.  Mr. 
Chauncey  says  that  the  grape  vines  are 
in  excellent  shape  and  the  crop  should  be 
heavy,  unless  an  injurious  wind  should 
arise,  or  there  should  be  a  heavy  frost. 

Ki  rigs. 

Commenced  Hay  Cutting.— Hanford 
Sentinel,  April  21:  W.  A.  Sears  of  Angiola, 
who  is  interested  with  A.  V.  Taylor  in 
property  near  there,  says  they  com- 
menced cutting  alfalfa  a  day  or  two  ago, 
but  the  glorious  rain  put  a  stop  to  those 
operations  for  a  time.  They  have  about 
400  acres  of  good  alfalfa  to  cut  and  calcu- 
late it  will  average  about  two  tons  per 
acre  at  this  first  cutting.  J.  A.  Yoakam, 
the  renter  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  stock 
farm,  has  about  1300  acres  of  alfalfa  to 
take  care  of,  and  says  that  when  he  once 
gets  started  he  will  keep  cutting  hay  al- 
most all  summer,  for  by  the  time  he  has 
finished  putting  up  the  hay  on  the  whole 
place,  that  cut  in  the  first  place  will  be 
ready  to  cut  again.  Mr.  Yoakam  recently 
rented  four  townships  of  pasture  land 
from  the  railroad  company,  and,  beside 
the  8700  head  of  sheep,  together  with  a 
lot  of  lambs  he  owns,  he  will  take  stock 
for  pasturing. 

Damaged  Grapes.— It  is  stated  that 
the  hailstorm  that  swept  the  country 
north  of  town  yesterday  damaged  the 
first  crop  of  grapes  on  the  Lucerne  vine- 
yard from  800  to  1000  tons. 

Coming  Fruit  Crop.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: The  outlook  for  a  large  fruit  crop 
this  coming  season  is  very  promising. 
Apricots  are  changing  color,  and  it  will 


not  be  long  before  the  early  varieties  are 
on  the  market,  and  a  good,  full  crop  is  ex- 
pected. There  is  also  a  very  good  pros- 
pect for  a  larger  yield  of  both  peaches 
and  prunes  than  that  of  last  year.  A 
large  number  of  pear  trees  that  were 
afflicted  with  blight  have  been  cut  down 
or  grubbed  out,  and  yet  some  orchards 
that  were  left  present  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, and  give  promise  of  a  fair  crop. 

Riverside. 

Propose  to  Pasture  Crops. — Meni- 
fee correspondence  Enterprise,  April  20  : 
Most  folks  think  of  pasturing  what  little 
crops  they  have,  as  it  looks  rather 
dubious  as  to  raising  even  hay  now. 

Money  in  Oranges  Yet.— The  pres- 
ent season,  if  ever,  has  been  one  to  cause 
chilliness  in  the  extremities  of  the  orange 
grower.  Figures  are  at  hand,  however, 
to  prove  that  the  situation  is  far  from 
desperate.  On  the  grove  of  J.  A.  John- 
son 7992  loose  boxes  have  been  harvested 
from  ten  acres.  R.  D.  Brough  has  taken 
7200  loose  boxes,  or  4700  packed  boxes — 
160  tons — off  a  like  area  of  orchard  prop- 
erty. The  Rounthwaite  Bros,  have  picked 
over  13,000  loose  boxes  off  twenty  acres. 
Figuring  oranges  even  at  50  cents  a  box, 
these  orchards  have  paid  this  year  more 
than  8%  on  a  valuation  of  $2000  per  acre. 

San  Diego. 

Eggs  Will  be  Branded. — Union: 
San  Diego  County  Poultry  Association 
held  a  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recently  which  was 
well  attended.  There  was  considerable 
general  discussion  on  the  advisability  of 
incorporating  or  forming  a  stock  com- 
pany. After  much  talk  the  question  was 
left  without  any  definite  conclusion.  On 
motion  it  was  decided  that  the  eggs  of  all 
the  members  be  branded,  so  as  to  identify 
them.  It  was  decided  to  use  a  rubber 
stamp  bearing  the  number  of  the  mem- 
ber, the  date  the  eggs  were  laid  and  the 
letters  ;'S.  D.  C.  Ply.  Assn."  In  this  way 
the  association  will  be  able  to  trace  every 
egg.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  order 
1O0  of  the  stamps. 

San  Bi  rnardi  no. 

Just  a  Little  Money. — Sun:  Those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  orange  business  in  a  poor  J 
season  like  the  present  can  find  food  for  i 
thought  in  the  statement  that  from  the  I 
"Army  tract  "  in  West  Highlands  some-  | 
thing  like  forty  cars  of  fruit  have  been  ! 
shipped  this  season,  costing  the  growers 
not  quite  50  cents  per  box  to  raise  and  de- 
liver at  the  packing  house  and  that  an  av- 
erage of  75c  per  box  net  has  been  received 
for  the  entire  output.    Of  course,  this  is 
nothing  like  old-time  prices,  but  never- 
theless the  growers  are  not  losing  any 
money  at  any  such  price  and  will  not  be 
likely  to  go  without  all  he  needs  to  eat  or 
wear. 

San  Joaquin. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Stockton 
Mail:  The  almond  crop  of  this  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lodi,  Woodbridge  and 
Acampo  will  amount  to  only  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half  of  last  year's  crop,  according 
to  M.  P.  Stein  &  Co.,  who  have  had  a 
man  out  investigating  crop  conditions. 
"The  I.  X.  L.  almonds  are  the  shiest," 
says  Mr.  Stein.  "A  peculiar  fact  is  that 
the  Drake  seedling  will  also  be  shy,  which 
is  not  usually  the  case.  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Lodi  believes  that  all  the  almonds  which 
blossomed  before  the  heavy  windstorm 
last  March  were  injured,  but  that  the 
damage  was  confined  to  them.  The 
Drakes,  however,  blossomed  after  the 
storm,  and  yet  the  crop  is  poor.  Mr. 
Phillipi,  the  fruit  inspector  at  Acampo, 
says  that  the  apricot  crop  will  not  aver- 
age a  quarter  in  the  majority  of  the 
orchards  and  not  more  than  a  half  in  the 
best  ones.  The  grape  vintage  promises 
to  be  large.  All  the  vines  are  coming  out 
well.  By  reason  of  new  vineyards  com- 
ing into  bearing  it  is  expected  the  crop 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
estimated  acreage  of  potatoes  this  season, 
taking  into  consideration  the  newly  re- 
claimed tracts  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  is 
11,000,  or  4000  less  than  last  year.  Seed- 
ing is  still  in  progress  for  the  first  crop, 
which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  July  or  1st  of  August.  It 
is  thought  the  price  for  first-crop  pota- 
toes will  be  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  hundred. 
For  the  second  crop,  San  Francisco  specu- 
lators are  offering  70  cents  a  hundred  in 
advance.  Bean  planting  is  going  to  be 
quite  extensive  in  this  vicinity,  but  the 
area  will  be  smaller  than  last  year.  Lady 
Washingtons  and  pinks  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal varieties.  The  market  outlook  for 
the  bean  grower  is  brigher,  if  anything, 
than  that  for  the  men  who  grow  spuds, 
because  the  stock  on  hand  is  small,  there 
being  a  shortage,  especially  of  black-eyed 
beans  and  pinks. 


Santa  Cruz. 

Plenty  of  Cherries  in  Prospect. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Cherry  trees 
never  gave  brighter  promise  than  they 
do  at  present.  The  trees  contain  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  blossoms  and 
barring  late  frost  or  rain  at  the  ripening 
time  the  yield  should  prove  the  heaviest 
in  years. 

Sonoma. 

Outlook  for  Peaches.— Sebastopol 
Times:  It  is  certain  that  the  peach  crop 
in  Sonoma  county  will  be  considerably 
below  the  average  this  year,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  and  early  frosts. 

Wounded  by  a  Hog.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  As  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  a  ferocious  hog,  Patrick  Malay,  an 
employe  at  the  Noonan  slaughter  house, 
may  lose  his  life.  Malay  was  herding  the 
hogs  when  one  of  the  band  attacked  him. 
He  was  knocked  down  and  then  the  ani- 
mal planted  its  tusks  in  his  face.  The 
cheek  was  torn  from  ear  to  mouth  and 
the  neck  was  badly  lacerated.  A  large 
artery  narrowly  missed  being  torn.  A 
surgeon  was  nearly  two  hours  occupied  in 
dressing  Malay's  wounds. 

Shorthorn  Notes.  —  Some  young 
Shorthorns  of  famous  breeding  and  rec- 
ord have  arrived  from  the  East  for  the 
John  Lynch  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Peta- 
luma.  These  bulls  were  got  by  Clay  But- 
tercup, No.  195,881,  whose  sire,  Duke 
Buttercup,  was  imported  from  England  in 
1900.  His  dam,  Duchess  Butterfly,  gave 
8974  pounds  of  milk  in  forty-four  weeks 
with  her  first  calf.  On  the  matron's  side 
are  the  famous  Clay  families.  Christmas 
Clay  gave  7000  pounds  of  milk  last  season; 
Kitty  Clay  XV  8800,  and  Kitty  Clay  IV, 
champion  Shorthorn  cow  at  the  Colum- 
bian dairy  test  in  1893,  stood  third  for  net 
profit  in  thirty  days'  test,  competition 
open  to  all  breeds.  She  gave  in  this  test 
1593  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  62J 
pounds  of  butter.  Two  years  later  she 
gave  5000  pounds  of  milk  in  three  months. 
Her  weight  in  milking  condition  is  1450 
pounds. 

Sutter. 

Have  Your  Sheep  Inspected. — In- 
dependent: According  to  the  law,  any 
one  who  sells  or  moves  sheep  along  any 
country  road  must  have  the  same  in- 
spected. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
any  band  under  250  head  is  not  subject  to 
inspection.  This  is  erroneous.  Any  num- 
ber, if  they  are  sold  or  moved  along  the 
county  roads,  must  be  treated  according 
to  law.  The  county  inspectors  for  Sutter 
are:  W.  H.  Chism,  Yuba  City;  W.  R. 
Rhinehart,  Pennington;  J.  R.  Young, 
Cranmore,  and  J.  R.  Catlett,  Pleasant 
Grove. 

Tehama. 

Fruit  Outlook.— Charles  L.  Cofer, 
from  Summit  ranch,  10  miles  north  of 
Red  Bluff,  says  his  fruit  crop,  except 
apricots,  is  doing  well.  His  apricot  trees 
have  failed  to  blossom,  having  been 
"winter  killed,"  and  consequently  he  will 
have  none. 

Sowing  Grain  in  April.  —  Joseph 
Hansen,  who  is  farming  a  large  acreage 
on  Elder  creek,  is  now  sowing  500  acres  to 
barley.  He  is  getting  the  grain  in  pretty 
late  in  the  season,  but  the  land  is  good, 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  a  good  crop  will 
be  produced  if  but  one  more  rainfall 
occurs. 

Sheepmen  Fighting  Scab.  —  Red 
Bluff  News:  The  sheepmen  of  this  part 
of  the  State  are  anxious  to  clean  up  the 
scab  which  harasses  their  flocks,  accord- 
ing to  Inspector  W.  H.  Cox,  and  are 
co-operating  with  the  Government  to 
that  end.  They  are  using  this  season  a 
dip  made  of  lime  and  sulphur,  which  is 
considered  the  best.  There  are  lambs  in 
plenty,  and  the  percentage  this  spring 
will  reach  80  in  many  cases.  A  great 
many  have  commenced  shearing  and  the 
inspector  was  welcomed  on  all  sides,  the 
owners  being  resolved  on  concerted 
action. 

Tulare' 

Selling  Peaches  to  Canner  or 
Packer  or  Drying  Them.— Register: 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tulare  Grange 
the  question  was  discus-ed,  "Which  is 
the  most  profitable  to  the  grower,  selling 
the  peaches  to  the  canner  or  packer  at 
$25  per  ton  or  drying  them  himself  V" 
Thomas  Jacob  answered:  Estimating 
the  peaches  at  $10  per  ton,  for  drying,  for 
many  reasons  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
dry.  Picking  peaches  for  canning  or 
shipping  will  cost  not  less  than  $5  per  ton; 
peaches  for  drying  can  be  shaken;  two 
shakings  will  get  the  whole  crop;  need 
not  cost  over  $1.50  per  ton.  Peaches 
gathered  for  the  canner  or  shipper  must 
be  gathered  before  they  are  fully  grown; 
peaches  gathered  for  drying  must  be  fully 
ripe,  and  in  that  condition  will  weigh  one- 


third  more  than  if  picked  at  that  stage  of 
their  growth  which  the  canner  requires. 
In  many  cases  the  canner  and  packer  cull 
the  fruit  heavily  to  the  loss  of  the  grower. 
Other  reasons  were  also  given  why  selling 
fruit  before  drying  is  undesirable,  to  all 
of  which  the  Grange  agreed.  Mr.  Jacob 
has  lately  been  traveling  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  fruit  condi- 
tion and  fruit  crop  prospect.  Prunes  and 
plums  are  good,  although  by  reason  of 
the  overflow  of  the  streams  prunes  are 
dropping  excessively.  Peaches  are  plenti- 
ful and  apricots  are  scarce.  Apples  prom- 
ise well,  but  walnuts  are  falling  badly. 

Death  to  Coyotes. — Men  who  have 
studied  how  to  bring  death  to  the  sly 
coyote  say  that  if  you  will  place  strych- 
nine under  the  tongue  of  a  dead  dove  or 
similar  bird  and  prop  it  up  life-like  in  the 
walks  of  the  coyote,  you  will  get  the  ani- 
mal almost  every  time.  The  coyote  will 
craunch  down  the  head  of  the  bird  with 
its  poison  at  one  hasty  gulp. 

Shipping  Honey.  —  Visalia  Delta: 
Richard  Hyde,  the  bee  man,  returned 
Tuesday  from  Tulare,  where  he  had  been 
to  ship  a  carload  of  honey.  The  preced- 
ing day  a  carload  was  shipped  from  Visa- 
lia, both  being  sent  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mr.  Hyde  says  that  the  bee  industry  is 
flourishing  now  and  that  the  bees  are  do- 
ing well. 

Orange  Trees  Being  Set  Out.  — 
Porterville  Enterprise:  Since  February 
1st  twelve  carloads  of  orange  trees,  aver- 
aging 900  trees  to  the  car,  have  been 
shipped  to  Porterville  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  have  been  inspected 
by  Commissioner  Talbot  and  found  to  be 
free  of  scale.  Besides  these  trees,  which 
have  been  set  out,  quite  a  number  have 
been  purchased  at  Lindsay  and  Exeter 
and  from  the  nurseries  near  Porterville. 

Remedy  For  Bloat.— Register:  I.  N. 
Wright  furnishes  the  following  formula 
for  a  remedy  for  bloat.  Before  he  adopted 
its  use  he  lost  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
but  from  the  day  be  began  using  it  he 
never  lost  even  one  head  of  stock  from 
bloat.  It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  easily 
applied.  Here  it  is:  One  pound  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  six  pounds  of  common  salt. 
Mix  well  and  place  in  a  trough,  which  set 
somewhere  in  the  pasture  where  the  stock 
may  have  access  to  it.  Mr.  Wright  says 
he  will  vouch  for  the  remedy,  and  those 
who  have  stock  running  on  fresh  pasture 
would  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Oregon. 

Canning  Jackrabbits.— Sacramento 
Bee:  A  large  packing  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  canning  jackrabbits  has 
been  started  at  Echo,  eastern  Oregon.  At 
the  present  time  about  1000  pounds  of 
rabbit  meat  is  being  canned  daily,  and 
there  is  talk  of  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  establishment,  as  the  present  output 
is  not  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  same.  There  are  a  great  many 
rabbits  in  that  section,  but  at  this  rate 
of  slaughter  the  supply  will  not  last  long, 
and,  already,  there  has  been  talk  of  start- 
ing farms  for  the  propagation  of  rab- 
bits, so  as  to  keep  the  factory  in  opera- 
tion and  supply  the  great  demand  for  this 
food. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAtLT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Kheii- 
nmtlam,  Mpralna,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Clanwtlc  BnUam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction .  Price  Sl.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


'SSfiT  "Tie  Master  Workman," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  start3d;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meaqb-er  and  1 6th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Dobbin's  Despair. 


I  have  no  differential  clutch 

And  no  pneumatic  tire; 
I  guess  I  don't  amount,  to  much, 

For  none  come  to  admire 
My  form  or  speed — I  have  no  cam: 

And,  to  my  deep  remorse, 
I  must  confess,  I  only  am 

A  one-horse-power  hor96  ! 

They  used  to  stroke  my  sorrel  side, 

And  tell  how  I  could  go; 
To-day  they  speak  in  tones  of  pride 

Of  some  bright  red  tonneau. 
But  though  my  sorrow  is  so  great, 

And  anger  is  so  keen, 
I'm  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  state 

I  don't  eat  gasolene. 

I  don't  know  how  to  carburet, 

Nor  how  to  radiate — 
When  I  wished  to  get  up  and  get 

I  simply  struck  my  gait. 
'Tis  true,  in  casting  out  the  beam 

For  fairness  I  should  try — 
But  'lectric,  gasolene  or  steam, 

The  "  mote  "  is  in  my  eye  ! 

I  have  no  wondrous  steering-gear — 

But  still  they  rush  to  see 
A  thing  that  has,  I'm  pained  to  hear, 

A  horseless  pedigree. 
They  used  to  pet  me  all  the  time, 

But  now  they  only  shrug 
Their  shoulders,  and  pass  by,  for  I'm 

A  poor  old  sparkless  plug  ! 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


What  Was  It  ? 


Guess  what  he  had  in  his  pocket — 
Marbles  and  tops  and  sundry  toys, 
Such  as  always  belong  to  boys, 

A  bitter  apple,  a  leather  ball? 

Not  at  all. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket — 
A  bubble  pipe  and  a  rusty  screw, 
A  brassy  watch  key  broken  in  two, 

A  fish  hook  in  a  tangle  of  string? 

No  such  thing. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket- 
Gingerbread    crumbs,    a  whistle 
made, 

Buttons,  a  knife  with  a  broken  blade 
A  nail  or  two,  with  a  rubber  gun? 
Neither  one. 


What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 
Before  he  knew  it,  it  slyly  crept 
Under  the  treasures  he  carefully  kept. 

And  away  they  all  of  them  quickly  stole: 
'Twas  a  hole. 


and  Martina's  face 
How  glad  she  was 

she  had  carefully 
attire  each  after- 

eagerly  for  a  well 


he 


The  Mistake  of  Martina. 


heard  in  San  Diego  the  evening  before, 
and  smiled  at  a  pleasant  thought. 

"Time  to  goon,"  he  said  to  his  horse, 
as  he  adjusted  the  saddle  and  re- 
mounted. Higher  and  higher  wound  the 
road,  sometimes  only  a  gash  in  the 
mountain  side.  Past  the  granite  walls 
of  El  Cajon,  through  the  wickiups  of 
Capitan  Grande,  toward  the  heights  of 
the  Santa  Isabel. 

A  bend  in  the  road  brought  a  little 
cabin  insight,  half  hidden  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  pines.  Frank  Gardner 
rode  up  to  the  open  doorway  and  waited 
a  moment.  An  olive-cheeked  Mexican 
girl  appeared,  and  flushed  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  tall,  yellow-haired 
young  man.  The  girl's  coarse  black 
braid  was  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  red,  a 
rose  of  the  same  shade  was  tucked 
above  her  small  left  ear  and  a  brilliant 
scarf  of  the  Mexican  national  colors 
was  knotted  about  her  waist.  Her 
white  dress  was  edged  by  an  elaborate 
trimming  of  drawn  work,  and  from  the 
top  of  her  head  to  the  tips  of  her  high- 
heeled  slippers  she  made  a  picturesque 
little  figure.  Looking  shyly  at  the  young 
man,  she  said: 

"Buenos  dias,  Senor  ?  Will  you  come 
in — no  ?  My  father  will  be  most  glad  to 
see  you." 

"Si,  Senorita,  with  your  permission 
I  will  stop  a  moment.  Where  may  I  find 
the  Senor  Pacheco  ?  " 

"He  is  down  at  the  sheep-pen.  but  I 
may  call  him  ?  " 

"Nevermind,  Senorita,  another  time 
will  do  just  as  well.  By  the  way,  I  found 
a  guitar  arrangement  of  '  Sobre  Las 
Solas,'  said  Frank  as  he  unrolled  a 
piece  of  music.  "You  know  I  said  that 
I  would  look  for  it  the  next  time  I  wont 
down  to  the  city." 

"  Gracias,  Senor,' 
grew  still  brighter, 
that  for  five  days 
dressed  in  her  gala 
noon,  and  listened 

remembered  whistle.  Looking  up  at 
the  young  man  she  ventured  softly: 

"You  have  been  for  a  long  time 
away  ?    Is  it  not  so  '? 

"Yes,  for  three  weeks.  The  prospect 
of  going  back  to  the  ranch  seems  more 
lonely  than  ever.  You  and  your  father 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Senorita." 

"  It  is  but  very  little  we  have  done, 
Senor." 

"  Is  it— do  you  think  it  too  lonely  up 
on  my  ranch  for  a  young  girl  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  and  it  was  his  turn  to 
flush.  Martina  tried  to  look  up,  but 
could  not.  In  all  her  sixteen  years  she 
had  never  felt  her  heart  beat  so  fast, 
or  a  queer  suffocated  feeling  almost 
choke  her.  Finally  she  faltered: 
"  But,  with  you — " 
"Yes,  of  course  I  would  do  my  best 
to  be  entertaining,  for  old  Jose  and 
Pedro  are  not  specially  lively.  Still,  as 
a  continuous  show,  I  might  pall  on  the 
feminine  mind. " 

Martina  did  not  have  the  faintest 
idea  what  he  meant,  but  she  smiled 
discreetly.  The  Senor  was  fond  of  his 
American  jokes,  and  she  always  knew 
when  to  smile  if  she  watched  for  the 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  But  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I, 
I  mean  we— 6hall  depend  on  you  for 
company,  when  we — I  mean,  when  I  am 
obliged  to  be  away  from  home." 

Martina's  fingers  clasped  each  other 
nervously  and  she  felt  a  curious  tighten- 
ing around  her  heart.  But  the  young 
man  was  in  love — and  blind  to  the  effect 
of  his  words. 

"She — I  mean  Miss  Sherwood,  who 
was  up  here  last  summer  with  her 
mother,  is  soon  to  be  my  wife.  She  says 
that  she  feels  as  if  she  already  knew 
you,  and  is  very  grateful  to  you  for 
showing  me  so  much  kindness."  By  this 
time  the  dark  eyes  were  blazing  and 
the  small  figure  trembling  with  auger. 

"Will  you  not  be  her  first  visitor  ?  " 
he  went  on,  wondering  at  the  girl's 
strange  silence.  Martina  faced  him  like 
a  young  tigress. 

"Caramba — I  hate  her,  and  you." 
She  could  say  nothing  more,  and  turn- 
ing, fled  through  the  cabin  and  out  of 
the  back  door,  forgetting  her  kid 
slippers  and  her  white  frock  and  rush- 
ing wildly  across  the  rough  fields. 

The  young  man  looked  after  her  a 
moment,  a  bewildered  expression  on  his 
handsome  face,  then  mounted  and  rode 


of  his  happy  thoughts  soon  hurried  far 
past  the  little  Mexican  maiden,  and  he 
was  gaily  whistling  "  La  Golondrina  " 
when  he  reached  the  long,  low  adobe 
which  was  home  to  him,  and  would  soon 
be  a  nest  for  his  fair  young  bride. — 
Mary  Peabody  Sawyer. 


How  Tolstoy  Became  a  General. 

The  Russian  family  of  Tolstoys,  to 
which  the  novelist  belongs,  owes  its 
rise,  according  to  one  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Isnaya  Polyana,  to  a  curious  episode. 
In  Peter  the  Great's  time  the  founder 
of  this  family  was  a  doorkeeper  before 
the  apartments  of  the  emperor.  One 
day  he  was  at  his  post,  when  a  noble- 
man approached  and  asked  to  be,  ad- 
mitted. The  doorkeeper,  however,  re- 
fused to  let  him  in,  declaring  that  the 
emperor  had  given  him  positive  orders 
that  no  one  that  afternoon  was  to  be 
admitted  to  his  presence. 

"But,"  said  the  nobleman,  "I  am 
the  Prince — " 

"Still,  I  cannot  admit  you,  sir,"  said 
the  doorkeeper. 

Exasperated,  the  nobleman  struck 
the  doorkeeper  across  the  face  with 
his  riding  whip. 

"  Strike  away,  your  highness,"  said 
the  other,  "but  nevertheless  I  cannot 
let  you  in." 

The  tumult  had  been  overheard  by 
the  emperor.  He  now  opened  the  door 
and  asked  what  the  trouble  was.  The 
noble  told  him.  He  listened  in  silence, 
and  then  he  said:  "You,  Tolstoy,  was 
struck  by  this  gentleman  for  obeying 
my  orders.  Take  my  stick  and  strike 
him  back." 

"But,  your  majesty,  this  man  is  a 
common  soldier." 

"Then  I  make  him  a  captain,"  said 
the  emperor. 

"But  I  am  an  officer  of  your  maj- 
esty's household." 

"I  make  him  a  colonel  of  my  life 
guards." 

"My  rank,  as  your  majesty  knows, 
is  that  of  general,"  protested  the  noble 
man. 

"Then  I  make  him  a  general,  too, 
and  thus  the  beating  you  are  to  get 
will  come  from  a  man  of  your  own 
rank." 

The  noble  now  took  his  punishment 
philosophically.  As  for  the  young  sol 
dier,  he  was  next  day  commissioned  a 
general  and  made  a  count.  From  him 
the  present  family  of  the  Tolstoys  is 
said  to  be  descended.—  Boston  Post. 


On  the  short,  dry  grass  in  the  valley 
of  the  San  Diego  river,  the  fierce  sun  of 
midsummer  was  pouring  its  scorching 
rays. 

The  brilliant  wild  flowers  were  dead 
and  only  the  darting  lizards  and  horned 
toads  were  enjoying  the  torrid  air. 

A  solitary  rider  on  a  large  bay  horse 
appeared  along  the  dusty  road. 

"Only  a  few  miles  farther,  Don,  to 
the  shade  of  the  big  oaks.  Do  a  little 
better,  old  boy,  and  we'll  soon  be 
there,"  said  a  good  natured  voice. 

The  horse  seemed  to  understand,  for 
in  a  short  time  they  began  to  enter  the 
narrower  part  of  the  valley.  Here  the 
wild  mustard  grew  high  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  furnishing  protection,  if 
not  shade. 

Trickling  down  between  some  great 
rocks  was  a  tiny  stream  of  water,  and 
at  sight  of  it  the  thirsty  horse  whinnied 

plaintively. 

"  Be  patient  a  little  while,  Don,"  said 

the    young    fellow  kindly.    "Cool  off 

awhile  and  then  you  can  have  a  good 

drink.    I'll  see  if  the  bucket  is  in  the 

same  old  place." 

They  were  now  in  the  picturesque  en- 
closure known  as  the  "Monte."  Under 

the  dense  shade  of  the  great  live  oaks 

one  could  be  protected  from  the  bright- 
est rays  of  the  California  sun.    In  their 

drapery  of  wild  grape  vines,  the  wild 

sycamores  looked  like  fairy  pagodas,  or 

the  retreats  of  sylvan  goddesses. 

Frank  Gardner  knew  every  foot  of 

this  ground,  for  he  had  spent  the  five 

years  previous  on  a  stock  ranch  ten 

miles  up  the  grade.    Could  it  be  really 

five  years  since  he  left  his  desk  at  the 

office,  exchanging  his  pale  face  for  one 

tanned  and  sunburned,  and  the  derby  of 

civilization  for  the  jaunty  sombrero  ? 

He  whistled  a  gay  air  from  an  opera  i  away  in  the  brief  twilight.  The  current 


to  time  we  have  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility of  accident  from  the  use  of  an 
article  containing  such  an  ingredient, 
but  comparatively  few  cases  of  accident 
have  hitherto  been  recorded.  Now  it 
appears  that,  the  original  patent  having 
expired,  a  vast  number  of  imitation 
processes  have  sprung  up,  and  the  ■ 
public  are  flooded  with  combs  made  ( 
from  guueotton  compounds  by  methods 
which  render  them  more  dangerous 
than  those  prepared  under  the  original 
patent,  That  some  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  its  indiscriminate  use  was 
proved  by  the  recent  case  of  a  girl, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  cellulitis  of  the  scalp,  ac- 
companied by  a  marked  degree  of 
nervous  shock.  It  appeared  that  her 
head  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  sudden 
combustion  of  a  comb  which  she  wore 
in  her  hair.  Cooking  her  father's  dinner 
e  Sunday,  she  happened  to  bend 
down  before  the  fire,  when  the  comb 
suddenly  ignited,  and  she  became  en- 
veloped in  flames.  Her  life  was  only 
spared  through  the  presence  of  mind  of 
her  father,  who  immediately  enveloped 
her  with  the  hearth  rug,  and  so  extin- 
guished the  conflagration.  Obviously, 
seeing  that  the  mere  storage  of  gun- 
cotton  is  restricted  by  heavy  penalties, 
it  is  not  fair  or  safe  that  makers 
should  be  permitted  to  place  a  slightly 
modified,  but  actively  dangerous  modi- 
fication, on  the  mnrket,  to  be  used  by 
a  section  of  the  public  who  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  its  composition  and 
dangers." 


A  Rare  Distinction. 


"What  town  is  this?"  asked  the 
eminent  statesman,  who  was  making  a 
political  tour  of  the  provinces. 

"Ionia,"  they  told. 

The  eminent  statesman  stepped  out 
to  the  rear  platform  of  the  gorgeous 
private  car  in  which  he  was  traveling. 

"My  countrymen,"  he  said,  impress- 
ively, to  the  cheering  throng  at  the 
station,  "your  beautiful  and  thriving 
young  city  has  a  rare  distinction.  In- 
dependently of  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures; independently  of  its  charming 
location;  independently,  I  may  add,  of 
the  stalwart  men  and  fair  women  who 
inhabit  it,  so  many  of  whom  I  see  be- 
fore me — not  forgetting  these  bright 
and  winsome  young  children  who  are 
also  here,  the  hope  and  mainstay  of  the 
republic — independently,  I  say,  of  all 
these,  your  lovely  city — "  Here  he 
became  truly  eloquent.  His  eyes 
flashed,  his  voice  rang  out  in  clarion 
tones,  and  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at 
the  zenith,  "—has  the  rare  distinc- 
tion of  bearing  a  name  that  has  only 
five  letters,  and  yet  has  four  syllables!  " 

The  applause,  as  the  train  moved 
away,  was  simply  deafening. — Chicago 
Tribune.  

The  Deadly  Celluloid  Comb. 

Attention  to  the  dangers  attending 
the  use  of  celluloid  toilet  articles  is 
again  called  by  a  contributor  to  the 
Medical  Press  and  Circular.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  dress- 
ing-combs and  other  articles  of  like 
nature  have  been  manufactured  from  a 
modification  of  guncotton.    From  time 


Small  Courtesies. 


The  members  of  the  Hull  House 
Woman's  club  in  Chicago  took  for  the 
subject  of  their  discussion  at  a  recent 
meeting,  "Small  Courtesies."  Mrs. 
Lydia  Avery  Coonley-Ward,  who  was 
the  guest  of  honor,  suggested  that  the 
club  adopt  as  its  New  Year's  resolution 
this  motto: 

As  there  is  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the 
best  of  us  and  so  much  that  is  good  in 
the  worst  of  us,  it  does  not  behoove  any 
of  us  to  say  anything  bad  of  the  rest  of 
us. 

Some  of  the  other  aphorisms  that 
were  offered  were: 

Thank  you  and  if  you  please  are  al- 
ways in  fashion. 

Small  courtesies  are  the  product  of 
the  gentle  heart. 

The  hardest  of  all  the  small  courtesies 
is  always  to  look  pleasant. 

Politeness  is  the  outward  expression 
of  a  loving  heart. 

The  best  place  to  teach  politeness  is! 
in  the  home,  for  the  parent  represents! 
the  child's  idea  of  perfection. 

Politeness  in  little  things  is  most! 
appreciated,  because  it  is  usually  most! 
unexpected. 

Wicked  people  are  not  trained  in  J 
homes  where  courtesy  prevails. 

The  man  who  jostles  a  woman  on  the  | 
street  or  who  refuses  to  give  up  his  I 
seat  in  a  car  to  a  woman  with  a  bundle  I 
or  a  baby,  or  to  an  old  woman,  is  apt  J 
to  be  criminal  at  heart. 

One  deception  that  is  excusable  at  all  i 
times  is  that  of  looking  and  acting} 
pleasant  when  you  feel  the  opposite. 


Essay  on  Man. 

The  Fort  Cobb  "  Record  "  tells  thisl 
story  of  a  young  girl's  composition  on 
"Men,"  which  shows  that  the  seed  ofl 
the  women's  club  is  sown  on  the  terri-j 
torial  prairies  : 

"  Men  are  what  women  marry.  Theyj 
drink  and  smoke  and  swear  and  have! 
ever  so  many  pockets,  but  they  won't! 
go  to  church.  Perhaps  if  they  worej 
bonnets  they  would.  They  are  more» 
logical  than  women,  and  always  more*, 
zoological.  Both  men  and  women  have.: 
sprung  from  monkeys,  but  the  womenj 
certainly  sprung  further  than  the  men." 


"Do  I  look  like  that  picture  ?"  asked 
the  mortified  customer,  examining  the 
first  print  from  the  negative. 

"I  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say* 
you  look  like  that,"  replied  the  pho- 
tographer, hesitating  between  his  de- 
sire not  to  offend  a  patron  and  his 
regard  for  truth  and  the  artistic  per- 
fection of  his  work.  "But  it— er— 
certainly  looks  like  you." 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Spanish  Rice. — Rice,  dripping, 
onions  (or  garlic),  salt,  black  pepper, 
hot  water  and  tomatoes.  Wash  the 
rice  and  brown  it  in  hot  dripping. 
Then  add  onions  and  tomatoes  (and 
garlic).  Cover  the  whole  with  hot 
water.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Let  rice  cook  thoroughly,  adding  water 
as  needed,  but  do  not  stir  it. — What  to 
Eat. 

Chicken  -  and  -  Nut  Sandwiches. — 
Chop  fine  the  white  meat  of  a  cooked 
chicken  and  pound  to  a  paste  in  a  mor- 
tar. Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pap- 
rica,  oil  and  lemon  juice  and  spread 
upon  thin  bits  of  bread.  Spread  other 
bits  of  bread,  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  first,  with  butter;  press  into  the 
butter  English  walnuts,  pecan  nuts  or 
almonds,  blanched  and  sliced  very  thin. 
Press  corresponding  pieces  together. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. — One  cup 
tapioca  soaked  in  water  several  hours, 
six  tart  apples  stewed  with  a  little 
sugar,  quartered  before  stewing;  add 
two  small  cupfuls  milk  to  tapioca,  a 
piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg,  two  eggs 
beaten  into  the  tapioca.  Grease  pud- 
ding dish  and  place  pieces  of  apple  in 
bottom,  put  tapioca  over  this  and  bake 
— not  too  fast.  Hard  sauce  for  tapioca 
pudding  —  One  tablespoonful  butter, 
one-half  cupful  powdered  sugar,  grate 
nutmeg  over  the  top,  use  vanilla. 

Chicken  Pie. — Joint  chicken  in  the 
usual  manner,  boil  it  until  tender,  hav- 
ing water  enough  to  make  gravy. 
Make  a  rich  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough,  roll  quite  thin,  line  pudding 
dish,  carefully  place  the  pieces  of 
chicken  in  it,  and  pour  over  the  gravy 
made  from  the  water  in  which  the 
chicken  was  boiled,  adding  a  little 
flour,  seasoning  to  taste,  and  a  gener- 
ous lump  of  butter.  Put  on  the  top 
crust,  and  bake  it  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Always  have  a 
bowl  of  gravy  to  help  with  the  chicken 
when  it  is  served. 

Ribbon  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda  and  two  cups  of 
flour.  Flavor  with  lemon  or  almond. 
Put  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  in  two 
oblong  pans,  and  to  the  remaining 
third  add  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
molasses,  two-thirds  cup  of  chopped 
raisins,  a  little  sliced  citron,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Bake  in  one  sheet. 
Put  the  sheet  together  while  warm, 
with  cranberry  or  any  tart  jelly. 

Cocoanut  Layer  Cake. — One  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  one  tablespoonful  of 
boiling  water,  three  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  butter.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs;  cream  the  butter  and  sugar; 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  then  the 
whites,  which  have  been  beaten  stiff. 
Add  the  boiling  water,  stirring  quickly, 
then  add  the  flour,  in  which  baking 
powder  has  been  mixed.  Bake  in 
layers  in  a  quick  oven.  For  the  icing 
use  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  enough 
pulverized  sugar  to  spread  nicely. 
Soak  the  cocoanut  in  a  little  milk  be- 
fore using.  Spread  the  layers  with 
the  icing  and  then  the  cocoanut. 

Brown  or  White  Sandwiches. — Any 
kind  of  finely  chopped  nuts,  beaten  to 
a  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  mayon- 
naise, will  make  a  delicious  filling  for 
either  brown  or  white  bread  sand- 
wiches. Waldorf  sandwiches  are  made 
of  white  bread  and  butter,  spread  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sliced  apple 
and  celery,  a  sprinkling  of  sliced  wal- 
nuts, all  moistened  well  with  mayon- 
naise. Chicken  sandwiches  are  made  in 
the  same  way,  omitting  the  nuts  and 
apple.  The  ripe  olive  sandwich  was 
very  popular  last  season  for  afternoon 
teas.  For  one  loaf  of  gluten  bread  use 
a  pint  of  ripe  olives,  one  breakfast 
cheese,  one  tablespoonful  of  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
cream ;  stone  and  mince  the  olives ; 
cream  the  cheese,  adding  first  the 
cream  and  then  the  dressing,  and, 
lastly,  the  minced  olives.  Stir  to  a 
smooth  paste  and  spread  on  thin  slices 
of  buttered  bread. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Toilet  soaps  may  be  bought  in  quan- 
tity as  advantageously  as  laundry 
soaps.  Fine  toilet  soaps  need  drying 
and  ripening,  just  as  much  as  the 
coarser  varieties  of  the  laundry. 

White  spots  may  be  removed  from 
furniture  by  placing  over  them  a  cloth 
dipped  in  almost  boiling  water,  and 
then  rubbing  them  with  a  dry  soft  cloth, 
repeating  the  operation  if  necessary. 

After  washing  lace,  says  an  expert, 
do  not  starch  it  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
dry  before  ironing.  Iron  first  under 
a  cloth,  finishing  with  the  iron  directly 
on  the  lace.  It  will  be  quite  stiff  enough 
if  treated  in  this  way. 

Vinegar  and  cooking  soda  in  solution 
are  said  to  make  a  capital  cure  for 
warts.  If  the  wart  is  kept  moist  with 
it  for  ten  minutes  several  times  a  day 
it  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  so,  in  ordinary  cases.  Another  cure 
is  to  touch  frequently  with  acetic  acid 
or  nitric  acid,  but  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  irritate  the  surrounding  skin  by 
dropping  either  acid. 

To  have  French-fried  potatoes  brown 
and  crisp  pare  small  uncooked  potatoes 
and  divide  into  halves  lengthwise. 
Divide  each  half  into  three  pieces.  Let 
stand  in  cold  water  about  one  hour. 
Drain  them  well  and  dry  on  a  towel. 
Put  a  few  at  a  time  into  boiling  hot 
fat.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fat 
does  not  boil  over.  Cook  ten  minutes 
and  drain  upon  brown  paper.  Dredge 
with  salt  and  serve  hot.  About  two 
dozen  pieces  can  be  cooked  at  one  time. 

A  nut-and-celery  salad  is  excellent 
with  turkey.  Use  about  a  dozen  wal- 
nuts to  a  large  head  of  celery.  Crisp 
and  cut  up  the  celery  in  small  pieces. 
Blanch  the  nut  meats  and  chop  them 
coarsely.  Mix  the  nuts  and  celery, 
marinate  for  half  an  hour  in  a  plain 
French  dressing,  arrange  on  crisped 
and  chilled  lettuce  leaves,  and  cover 
with  mayonnaise  dressing.  A  pretty 
garnish  is  pieces  of  celery  cut  into  2- 
inch  lengths  and  curled  with  a  sharp 
knife. 

"  College  girl  shortcake  "  is  not  such 
a  bad  affair  for  an  emergency.  It 
earned  its  name  by  being  about  the  only 
make  available  for  the  "spread  on  the 
quiet."  Plain  baking-powder  biscuits 
are  bought  at  the  bakeshop,  heated  in 
oven  or  even  chafing-dish,  split  twice 
and  the  sugared  fruit  spread  thickly 
between.  The  result  is  really  more 
enjoyable  than  anything  of  the  name 
purchasable  in  the  ordinary  restaurant 
for  treble  the  cost,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sweetened  and  flavored  whipped 
cream  it  is  really  a  delightful  dessert. 


Are  you  fond  of 
your  face?  If  so, 
use  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The/.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


SUGAR 
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In  order  to  Introduce  our  Quality 
Groceries  we  will  seud  to  any  one 
family  one  order  of  our  Special 
Combination   for    $8  86.   We  pay 

the  express  or  freight. 


50  lbs.  fine,  white,  dry  Granulat- 
ed Sugar  ft 

18  lbs.  choice  Table  Rice,  New 

Louisiana   1.00 

10  lb.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   1.35 

S  lb.  box  fine  English  Bkft  On- 

colored  or  Ceylon  Tea   a.50 

5  lbs.  Mocha  &    Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground   1.50 

5  lbs.  good  Baking  Powder,  East- 
ern ''Cream"  „  „..  1.50 

  iOJ 

Good  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
always  builds  business. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OUR   SPECIALTIES  for- 

PICNIC,  CAMPING  and  HUNTING  PARTIES: 

Eastern  Star  Boiled  Hams,  Swedish  Medwurst, 
Berlin  Ham,  New  England  Cooked  Pressed  Ham, 
Ashland  Cervelat,         Our  "Special"  Bologna, 

Soused  Pigs'  Feet, 
Golden  Gate  Deviled  Ham,      %  and  %-lb.  tins, 
Lunch  Tongue,    %  and  1-lb.  tins, 
Veal  Loaf,  Vs-lb*  tins. 

ALL  OF  THESE  GOODS  ARE  COOKED  AND  READY  TO  USE 
and  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  outing  parties  of  all  kinds. 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY, 

SAN  FRAN[CISCO. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  "  f*8tS*  "ean 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33 y$  %. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16,  18  and  191 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In   capacity  i 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed.  < 
Our  absolute  Guarantee  rjoes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN    -^NCISCO.  ,    x  established 

...   .  '   •*Modorn  ,  Methods"  10  cent*,  cn'n  or  p tamps. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO.,  Manufa0fureri 


WIT  IRON  alfEELMPf 


FOR    TO  VY/N    \A/rtTER  \A/ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

\X/0,Ori  ninp  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
VV  UV/U     ^ir^C.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Baker's  Traceless  Harness 


This  harness  is  of  great  value  to  all  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardists  and  orchardists.  Enables  close  work  everywhere, 
with  protection  to  trees,  vines,  etc.,  while  cultivating. 
Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  Does  away  with  the  old 
whiftletrees  and  traces.  Handiest  of  farm  equipments.  Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  season,  indorsed  by  ut-ers  everywhere.  N\  rite- 
today  for  full  information.  Agents  wanted. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Si  ivcW 

rfl;fyorooqb 


f\T  HO/WE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18.000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
jt"!.tS3W  iJCIXX  ters  of  any  business  college 
B »V*Rl   ffir^ui       west  of  Chicago. 

I  ////_  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DU— ~1AM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
A  ve.,  San.PJancisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 


CARPETS 


BY  MAIL, 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Went  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
•Jonrnal— Free. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  went  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  *50.  Established  1861   Send  for  Circular. 

STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SA*  E. 

1  dfin  acres  at  *6  oU  Per  acre,  only  90  miles  from 
I  tUU  San  Francisco,  to  close  up  an  estate.  See 
owner  daily  at  12:30.  RICHARD  KEATINGE,  108 
Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  27,  1804. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   91H®  89  87>4@85K 

Thursday   89«@  894  87  @86>6 

Friday   89X@  87«  86H@843i 

Saturday   85*®  87H  85  ®84% 

Monday   87  ®  86  84  @82^ 

Tuesday   85W®  86>4  82V®84* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   49?*@48* 

Thursday   H>H<«  «Hf«  «H 

Fridav  49K<o/47H  48«@47Ji 

Saturday   473£@47  «S®47s„ 

Monday   47Si(«-4B  47?,(o)47M 

Tuesday   45  w46«,  46V«.48!-t 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1B04.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  M  30*@1  31«         II  30M®1  30'i 

Fridav  '    1  .KIM'* I  3n'»  1  3(1   @>  30'/» 

Saturday   1  30   ®1  29'/,  1  30   @1  29 

Monday   1  28tf@l  27  1  29»»@1  26% 

Tuesday    1  26V«T  28  1  25'„®1  27 

Wednesday   1  27H@1  26K  1  26«@1  25  % 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations  6s8'2d@6s9d         7s0d@— s— d 

Freight  rates   12'4@— s  16M@— s 

Local  market  II  32!2@1  37'i      11  30@1  32* 


There  has  been  little  doing-  in  the  local 
wheat  market  since  date  of  last  review. 
Absence  of  firmness,  in  sympathy  with 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets,  was  a  prom- 
inent feature.  For  No.  1  shipping  $1.80 
has  been  the  greater  part  of  the  week  the 
utmost  figure  warranted  as  a  quotation. 
One  ship  was  added  to  the  engaged  list  at 
16s  3d  for  wheat  to  Europe,  usual  option 
as  to  final  destination.  This  is  an  ad- 
vance of  3d  on  previous  spot  charter,  and 
an  advance  of  about  5s,  or  over  $1  per  ton 
higher  than  have  been  the  ocean  freight 
rates  from  this  port  much  of  the  time 
during  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
For  new  crop  business,  ships  are  quoted 
at  22s  6d  to  23s  9d,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  much  being  done  in  forward 
chartering.  The  supply  of  ocean  tonnage 
headed  this  way,  while  much  less  than  a 
year  ago,  is  likely  to  prove  more  than 
ample  for  all  requirements.  Prices  for 
milling  wheat  are  at  a  more  than  ordina- 
rily wide  range,  but  at  top  figures  millers 
are  not  disposed  to  do  much  buying,  and 
are  unable  to  secure  any  noteworthy 
quantities  at  their  ideas  of  values.  Some 
White  Australian  is  held  at  $1.60,  but  only 
in  a  small  way  is  this  figure  obtainable, 
even  for  fancy  quality. 

California  Milling  II  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  30   (w\  32'/. 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  35 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May.  1904.  delivery.  11.31  ><iai.36M- 

December,  1904,  delivery,  IIMH&IS6H. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904.  wheat  sold  at  II. 27>4®1.26J4  December. 
1904,  I1.26&®!  .25  V 

Flour. 

Market  is  quiet,  there  being  no  heavy 
movement  outward  or  on  local  account. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
the  general  tone  is  not  firm.  Buyers  in 
most  instances  are  operating  as  lightly  as 
possible,  believing  that  the  market  will 
be  more  in  their  favor  in  the  not  very  re- 
mote future. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70   @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  36 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  Cereal  has  not 
given  evidence  of  much  activity  the  past 
week.  Business  transacted  was  principally 
in  feed  descriptions,  and  at  much  the 
same  range  of  values  as  last  quoted,  but 
there  was  no  special  firmness.  New  crop 
barley  is  expected  to  be  on  market  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  about  sixty  days, 
and  at  materially  lower  values  than  have 
been  lately  prevailing.  Speculative  trad- 
ing has  been  confined  the  past  week  almost 
wholly  to  Dec.  option,  which  sold  down 
to  921c  for  No.  1  feed.  Present  indications 
are  that  market  for  new  barley  will  open 
at  about  95c(rf$1.05  per  cental  for  fair  to 
choice  of  the  ordinary  variety. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  10  @l  12J4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07*@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @1  37H 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  16  @1  Z7hi 

Oats. 

Receipts  of  this  cereal  have  been  lately 
rather  light  in  the  aggregate.  The  de- 
mand has  been  fair,  mainly  for  Whites 
and  Reds,  and   prevailing    values  have 


been  well  sustained.  Requisitions  on 
Government  account  have  aided  in  no 
small  degree  in  keeping  the  market  in 
good  condition  for  producing  and  selling 
interest. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  11  35  @1  3754 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32>4®1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27"4foil  30 

Milling   1  32!4®1  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37V4®1  40 

Black  oats   1  22'4@1  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  35 

Corn. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  of  heavy  volume 
and  are  largely  Eastern  product.  Market 
is  moderately  firm  at  the  figures  quoted. 
Some  strictly  choice  and  straight  corn, 
showing  no  mixture,  is  being  held  above 
quotations,  with  offerings  of  this  sort  de- 
cidedly light. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  45  ®1  52'4 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®l  52H 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30  ®1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27!4@1  32*4 

Eastern,  In  bulk   1  27V4®1  35 

Kye. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  market  show  no  special  changes. 
The  movement  is  not  active. 

Good  to  choice,  new  II  30  ®1  35 

Buckwheat. 

No  recent  arrivals  of  this  cereal.  Same 
inactivity  prevails  in  the  wholesale 
market  as  previously  noted. 

Good  to  choice  II  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

Business  in  this  department  is  of  fail- 
proportions,  considering  the  rather  light 
stocks  of  most  varieties  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. Offerings  are  principally  Large 
Whites,  Limas  and  Black-eyes.  These 
are  obtainable  at  comparatively  easy  fig- 
ures, but  for  most  other  varieties  the 
market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers.  Pinks 
have  been  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion and -have  been  bringing  good  prices. 
Bay os  are  in  much  better  supply  than 
Pinks  and  are  going  at  decidedly  lower 
figures.  Reds  are  in  light  stock  and  in 
few  hands. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   (5.3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  50  @2  75 

Pinks   3  25   ® 3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30  <5i2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  #5  00 

Reds   3  50  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  20   ®3  30 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ®2  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   ®2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  ®1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Eastern  Green  are  in  moderate  supply. 
Niles  are  scarce.  Market  is  firm  at  quo- 
tations. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  ®  

Niles  Peas   2  85  @  

Hops. 

While  the  market  is  not  showing  much 
life,  stocks  are  of  rather  moderate  volume 
and  are  being  in  the  main  quite  steadily 
held.  A  Washington  firm  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimates:    Pacific  coast  crop  for 

1903,  178,000  bales;  stocks  in  growers' 
hands  April  5,  1904,  635  bales;  stocks  in 
hands  of  growers  and  dealers  on  April  5, 

1904,  11.000  bales,  as  against  26,500  bales 
on  April  5,  1903. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  ®27!4 

Wool. 

Dealers  hero  have  not  had  much  to  re- 
port thus  far  this  spring,  but  now  that  a 
large  portion,  if  not  the  bulk,  of  the  clip 
has  been  secured  through  interior  pur- 
chasing. -  they  are  beginning  to  quote. 
There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  good  to 
choice  wools  of  medium  to  coarse  texture, 
and  for  stock  of  this  sort  the  market  pre- 
sents a  healthy  tone.  The  steamer  San 
Jose,  sailing  April  23rd,  carried  241,029 
lbs.  wool  for  New  York. 

The  Orange  Judd  Parmer  says:  "In 
the  matter  of  prices  a  condition  exists 
which  is  entirely  novel  to  the  wool  trade. 
Under  normal  conditions  and  demand, 
fine  scoured  wools  should  command  a  pre- 
mium of  15  to  20  cents  over  the  quarter- 
blood  scoured  wool.  So  great,  however, 
has  been  the  demand  for  the  medium  and 
coarse  wools,  that  quarter- blood  scoured 
is  now  worth  as  much  as  fine  scoured 
wool.  The  wools  classed  as  medium  cover 
a  wide  range  of  grades,  from  three-eighths 
blood  down  to  common  or  coarse  wools, 
and  those  within  this  range  are  in  de- 
mand. Western  dealers  claim  that  the 
East  is  as  closely  sold  up  as  the  West  on 
low  grades,  and  if  the  present  demand  for 
these  grades  keeps  up  through  the  season, 
it  will  give  the  early  arrivals  a  very 
strong  position/' 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  15  ®17 

Northern,  defective   13  ®16 

Middle  Counties,  free  12  @16 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  ®14 

Southern,  12  months   9  (gill 

Southern,  7  months   8  @10 

Oregon  fine  17  @19 

Nevada  18  @16 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Although  the  hay  market  will  be  re- 


lieved through  a  recent  Government 
award  of  nearly  2400  tons  to  go  to  Manila, 
stocks  remaining  of  most  kinds  are  likely 
to  prove  ample  for  all  requirements  until 
new  crop  begins  to  come  forward. 
Strictly  choice  Wheat  hay  is  not  very 
plentiful.  Alfalfa  is  being  offered  quite 
freely.  The  hay  now  being  furnished  the 
Government  averages  $17.50  per  ton  for 
double  compressed  and  the  quality  Al. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  113  00  @  15  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  50  @  15  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   12  00  @  15  00 

Wild  Oat   11  00  ®  13  00 

Barley   11  00  ®  13  00 

Alfalfa   10  50  @  12  00 

Compressed   13  00  ®  16  00 

Straw,  f  bale   60  @  70 

Mills  tuffs. 

The  demand  for  mill  offal  is  not  very 
brisk,  but  stocks  are  light  and  holders 
are  asking  tolerably  stiff  figures.  Rolled 
Barley  was  not  quotably  lower,  but  mar- 
ket lacked  firmness.  Market  for  Milled 
Corn,  in  sympathy  with  the  raw  product, 
is  ruling  against  buyers. 

Bran,  f  ton  119  50  ®  SO  50 

Middlings   24  00  ®  27  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  50  ®  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  @  24  50 

Cornmeal   30  50  ®  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  00  @  32  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way 
in  any  of  the  varieties  quoted  herewith, 
and  no  appreciable  changes  to  record  in 
values.  Trieste  or  Brown  Mustard  is  vir- 
tually out  of  stock,  and  in  consequence 
prices  for  the  same  are  wholly  nominal 
for  the  time  being. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   (a  16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   13  00   (o,16  00 

Flax   180   ®  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  @  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   54@— 

Kape   IX®  2M 

Hemp   3H@  3% 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

A  shipment  of  300  cases  Extracted  went 
forward  the  past  week  per  steamer  for 
Germany.  Local  trade  is  of  light  propor- 
tions. Quotable  values  remain  as  pre- 
viously noted,  but  market  is  not  firm  at 
these  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5^®  53$ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4)4®  4V4 

Extracted,  Amber   33i@  4i< 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3M®  3!i 

White  Comb,  1-frames  ll'/,(o)12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

There  is  not  much  offering,  either  spot 
or  to  arrive.    Values  are  stoady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  27H@29 

Dark  25  <g>26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply,  with  demand  only 
moderate  and  market  not  particularly 
firm.  Veal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt  and 
choice  is  readily  placed  at  current  values. 
Mutton  market  ruled  quiet,  with  stocks 
ample  for  requirements  and  prices  quot- 
ably lower.  Lamb  was  in  sufficient  receipt 
to  cause  market  for  same  to  present  a 
weaker  tone.  Tendency  on  Hogs  was  to 
lower  prices,  the  demand  being  light  at 
prevailing  figures,  which  are  above  the 
views  of  packers. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  tt>   7»4®  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  ®  7H 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6(4®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  8(g8!4c;  wethers   8  ®  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain.  140  to  225  lbs   5  V®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5%®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*i@  55* 

Veal,  small,  f  fb   7  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  Eb  11  @— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Values  in  this  department  show  few 
quotable  changes.  Offerings  of  Hides 
and  Pelts  in  prime  to  choice  condition  are 
not  being  neglected.  Considerable  Tal- 
low is  going  by  steamer  to  Central  Ameri- 
can points. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
tigures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —   ffl  94   —  @8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  ®  »%   —  @  7"4 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  8      —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs. .—  ®8  —  ®7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  ®8      —  ®7 

Stags  —  ®6      —  ®5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9      —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  ®16      —  ®15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ®18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  f  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  76 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 


Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  60 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   I  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4V4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®3V4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

No  very  active  movement  in  Grain 
Bags  at  present,  but  prices  rule  steady. 
The  season's  requirements  for  Wool 
Sacks  have  been  nearly  filled  and  stocks 
are  not  exhausted. 

Bean  Bags  *  4Ji@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6?4<aj6Jf 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5ii®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July . .     b\Cw — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5V4@ — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  f  100    5  40  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3H-tb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Large  and  fat  chickens  were  in  good 
request  and  market  for  this  sort  favored 
sellers.  Broilers  were  in  ample  supply  for 
the  demand:  some  were  too  small  to  be 
desirable  and  such  dragged  at  low  figures. 
As  Turkeys  are  now  In  their  breeding 
season,  this  fowl  is  not  receiving  much  at- 
tention, either  alive  or  dressed.  Choice 
Ducks  met  with  a  tolerably  fair  market. 
There  was  decreased  inquiry  for  Geese 
and  prices  were  at  a  lower  range.  Pigeon 
market  was  quiet  and  rather  easy  in  tone 
for  both  Young  and  Old. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  lb  I   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  lb   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  f,  tb   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  f  dozen   5  50  @  6  00 

Hens,  large   6  50  @7  50 

Roasters,  old   5  00  ®  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  @  8  50 

Fryers   6  00  ®650 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  f  dozen   5  50  ®  6  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  50  ®  7  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  ®  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  @  3  00 

Butter. 

Market  has  developed  no  special 
changes  the  past  week.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  values  are  close  to  bed- 
rock for  the  current  season.  The  market 
shows  no  particular  firmness,  however, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  for  some  months 
to  come.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
are  all  liberally  stocked. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  lb   18  @19 

Creamery,  Ursts   17J4@— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @— 

Dairy,  select   17^4® — 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ®16)4 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   14  ®15 

Cheese. 

There  is  some  outward  movement,  but 
stocks  of  flats  continue  ahead  of  the  de- 
mand. Some  of  poor  quality  are  being 
offered  down  to  6c.  Close  cash  buyers 
have  no  trouble  in  securing  good  old  at 
7<«  71c.  Young  Americas  continue  in 
light  supply,  but  demand  for  them  is  not 
very  active. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8V4®  9 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7!4@  8V4 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7H 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eastern   13  @15 

Egg*. 

Values  are  being  tolerably  well  main- 
tained at  the  quoted  range,  through  free 
storage  on  speculative  account.  Some 
dealers  prefer  selling,  however,  to  storing 
at  full  current  figures,  seeing  little  pros- 
pect for  profit.  The  cost  of  storing  this 
season  is  much  higher  than  last  and  foots 
up  4(a'5c.  per  dozen. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @21 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @19 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  was  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
but  there  was  a  good  demand,  both  for 
immediate  use  and  for  canning.  Peas 
were  in  increased  supply,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  strictly  choice  was  not  heavy.  Im- 
ported Tomatoes  were  in  reduced  stock 
and  present  offerings  of  importations  are 
now  mainly  Mexican  product.  California 
Tomatoes  are  not  making  much  of  a  dis- 
play—never do  at  this  time  of  year — and 
choice  are  bringing  tolerably  good  fig- 
ures. Rhubarb  was  in  rather  heavy  sup- 
ply and  prices  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Owing  to  further  arrivals  of 
Australian  Onions  the  market  for  domes- 
tic was  slow  and  devoid  of  firmness. 

Asparagus,  f  tb,  tancy   6tt@  7 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  f  lb   5S®  6 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f,  lb   4V4®  6 

Beans,  String,  f  lb   10  ®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100  lbs      1  25  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,*  lb   15  ®  20 

Garlic,  *  lb   —  ®  15 

Mushrooms,  f  lb   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f  ctl   2  25  0  2  75 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,      ctl...  2  75  ®  3  25 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ft  sack   1  25  @  2  00 

Peppers  Green  f  fb   15  ®  25 

Rhubarb,  f  box   35  (*  80 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   1  25  (<u  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f  crate —  1  00  ®  1  50 
Tomatoes,  Mexican,  ft  crate   1  50  ®  2  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50®60  tbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 
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Potatoes. 

There  were  tolerably  free  receipts  of  old 
potatoes  for  this  advanced  date,  mainly 
from  Oregon,  but  offerings  did  not  in- 
clude much  choice  table  stock,  many  of 
the  old  now  on  market  being  only  fit  for 
seed,  and  some  of  the  offerings  not  espe- 
cially desirable  for  this  purpose.  Values 
were  without  material  change,  but  de- 
mand was  not  active  at  extreme  figures. 
New  potatoes  were  in  increased  supply 
and  market  was  easier  in  tone,  but  not 
materially  lower. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   1  35  @  1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .  1  35  <3  1  65 

Early  Rose,  f,  ctl   1  45   @  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  *  ctl   1  30  @  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  50  @  1  75 

New  Potatoes,  "ft  i>   2  @  3 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Strawberries  made  a  fair  showing  as  to 
quantity,  but  the  quality  was  not  of  high 
average,  the  recent  showery  weather  be- 
ing unfavorable  for  the  fruit  coming  for- 
ward in  fine  condition.  Choice  Strawber- 
ries were  readily  salable  at  good  figures. 
Raspberries  and  Dewberries  arrived  in 
small  quantities  from  the  southern  sec- 
tion, the  former  selling  mainly  at  30c  per 
small  basket  and  the  latter  at  50c  per 
drawer.  Apples  are  still  on  market, 
mostly  cold  storage  supplies,  with  asking 
prices  much  the  same  as  lately  current, 
but  demand  is  slow,  as  other  and  more 
seasonable  fruit  is  now  being  sought  after 
by  dealers  and  consumers. 

Apples,  fancy,     4-tier  box  I  1  75   @   2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tb  box  1  25  @  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  f,  50-lh  box  1  00  rffl  1  25 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^drawer  50  @  85 
Strawberries,  Malindas,  $  drawer  25  (§>  40 
Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  Prunes  continues  weak, 
with  movement  light.  Stocks  remaining 
in  this  State  from  last  crop  are  estimated 
at  about  20,000,000  lbs.  There  is  naturally 
a  desire  to  effect  a  clean-up  before  the 
coming  crop  puts  in  an  appearance. 
Present  indications  are  there  will  be  a 
good  yield  of  this  fruit  this  season. 
Prunes  are  not  now  quotable  over  2c  for 
the  four  sizes  in  carload  lots.  Other  dried 
fruits  are  ruling  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed figures,  with  stocks  of  most 
kinds  of  small  proportions.  The  Eastern 
fruit  crop  promises  to  be  light,  and  there 
should  be  a  good  demand  for  the  coming 
Summer's  Pacific  Coast  yield.  Since  last 
report  the  steamer  Umatilla  for  British 
Columbia  took  16,000  lbs.  Prunes,  3,750 
lbs.  Apricots,  1,250  lbs.  Peaches,  1,125  lbs. 
Figs,  250  lbs.  Apples.  The  steamer  Sena- 
tor for  British  Columbia  carried  12,500 
lbs.  Prunes  and  21,380  lbs.  other  dried 
fruits,  including  8,750  lbs.  Apples,  2,750 
lbs.  Figs,  2,500  lbs.  Apricots,  2,500  lbs. 
Peaches,  1,500  lbs.  Pears. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- B>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4M@  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft>  boxes.  5  @  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @12H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft   8H@  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9i4@10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,*  ft   4lA@  5'A 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7V3 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4H@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2%@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  1%(®2c;  40-50s,  3lMq>i%c\ 
50-60S,  3(5)3Mc;  60-70S,    2!/2(a>2%c ;  70-80s,  2@2'4c; 
80-90S,  1%®1%C\  90-lOOs,  l%@l%6\  small,  %@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3M@  3H 

Apples,  quartered   3Ji@  3 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  3% 

Figs,  Black   2^@  3* 

Raisins. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Fresno  Tuesday 
to  effect  an  agreement  between  the 
Growers'  Association  and  the  packers, 
whereby  the  packers  will  take  the  re- 
maining stocks,  about  25,000  tons,  and 
will  place  the  raisins  on  the  market  at 
revised  quotations,  lower  than  lately  cur- 
rent. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Youno  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    $1    a  Bottle! 
Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


MILES  of 


FMRE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY  «fc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Franeisco. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  been  arriving  very  freely, 
causing  the  market  to  rule  weak,  despite 
a  fairly  active  demand.  Especially  did 
the  market  show  depressed  condition  for 
the  lower  grades  and  for  defective  stock. 
Much  of  the  fruit  is  over-ripe  and  there  is 
considerable  loss  from  decay.  Offerings 
of  Lemons  were  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  demand  was  rather  light,  the  weather 
being  cool  most  of  the  week;  quotable 
values  lower  than  last  noted.  Limes  were 
in  fair  supply  and  in  light  request  at  un- 
changed figures. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  V  box.$l  50   @2  00 
Oranges,  Wasb.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   60   @1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  @  box   —  @  — 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  ^  box   75  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  V  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50   @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  3  box   1  00  @2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  50   @5  00 

Nuts. 

There  are  few  Almonds  or  Walnuts 
now  on  the  market  and  they  are  being 
quite  steadily  held.  Peanut  market  is 
without  quotable  change;  stocks  are  of 
quite  moderate  proportions. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   ?H@  8H 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @10 

Chestnuts,  California-Italian   6  @8 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   Wi®  5H 

Wine. 

The  general  condition  of  the  wholesale 
wine  market  remains  practically  the  same 
as  at  date  of  last  review.  Dry  wines  of 
last  year's  vintage  remain  quotable  at 
15@17c  per  gallon,  as  to  quality,  San 
Francisco  delivery,  many  growers  refus- 
ing to  let  go  at  these  figures.  As  to  the 
future  of  the  market,  much  will  depend 
on  the  weather  of  the  coming  month. 
Sweet  wines  of  1!)03  vintage  are  reported 
in  liberal  stock  and  30c  per  gallon  asked. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  a  sks   86,641 

Wheat,  ctls   11,347 

Barley,  ctls   29,153 

Oats,  ctls   2,701 

Corn,  ctls   2,071 

Rye,  ctls   2,305 

Beans,  sks   7,238 

Potatoes,  sks   31,785 

Onions,  sks   397 

Hay,  tons   2,181 

Wool,  bales   2,987 

Hops,  bales   50 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,623,796 
2,051,436 
5,051,854 
808,762 
140,144 
51,601 
676,163 
1,149,709 
140,450 
149,427 
45,762 
29,316 


5,087,825 
5,699,187 
4,609,340 
734,977 
125,849 
176,459 
662,440 
1,151,633 
179,415 
136,971 
47,245 
14,420 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   59,756 

Wheat,  ctls   46 

Barley,  ctls   41,090 

Oats,  ctls   242 

Corn,  ctls   33 

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales   2,570 

Wool,  lbs  112,977 

Hops,  lbs   5,116 

Honey,  cases   302 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,875 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1903. 

last  year. 

2,942,276 

3,299.465 

903,418 

5,052,315 

4,039,685 

3,413,668 

21,102 

32,792 

16,492 

44,209 

36,222 

39,837 

210,086 

173,091 

2,067,233 

445,969 

583,387 

394,538 

4,753 

3,607 

100,456 

91,617 

Tensioning  a  Circular  Saw. 

Some  of  our  readers  in  remote  places 
may  want  to  straighten  a  circular  saw. 
Here  is  one  good  way:  Place  the  saw 
on  an  anvil.  Have  a  board  fastened 
to  the  anvil  and  a  support  at  the  other 
end  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  height 
of  the  anvil.  In  testing  the  saw  let 
the  edge  marked  A  rest  on  the  board 
and  lift  up  edge  B  so  that  the  saw  will 
rest  only  at  A  and  B.    If   the  saw 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


week  were  394,800  gallons,  and  for  pre- 
ceding week  were  254,975  gallons.  The 
steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  on  23rd  iust., 
carried  79,250  gallons,  mostly  for  New 
York.  Three  vessels  clearing  for  the 
Hawaiian  islands  the  past  week  took  an 
aggregate  of  15,523  gallons. 


How  to  Forge  an  Eye. 

The  following  is  a  good  method  of 
forging  an  eye  for  chain-hooks,  braces, 
eye-bolts,  etc.,  when  the  whole  strength 
of  the  rod  is  wanted  in  the  eye:  Take 
a  soft  heat  on  just  the  end  of  the  rod 


(using  a  hammer  of  good  weight),  point 
it  a  little,  and  bend  down  over  corner 
of  anvil.  Next  turn  the  point  up  and 
strike  as  in  Fig.  1,  A,  so  as  to  upset 
the  bent  part  down  even  with  the  rod, 
as  in  Fig.  1,  B.  Take  care  not  to  get 
a  cold  shut.  Turn  it  over  and  punch 
as  quickly  as  possible,  rounding  up  on 
the  horn  of  anvil.  With  a  little  ex- 
perience, one  can  make  a  good,  strong 
job,  and  at  one  heat. 


showed  straight  while  in  a  perpendicular 
position  on  the  floor,  and  shows  round 
under  straightedge  when  testing  on 
anvil,  like  in  Fig.  1,  the  saw  needs 
tensioning  or  dropping,  and  will  require 
a  lot  of  hammering  between  the  lines 
C  and  D  (Fig.  1). 

In  case  of  a  small  saw,  say  about  16 
inches,  test  it  as  in  Fig.  3.  A  saw  of 
this  size  does  not  have  to  show  any 
tension  under  the  straightedge,  no  mat- 
ter where  applied,  if  lifted  as  in  Fig.  3  ; 
it  must  show  straight.  Use  a  straight- 
edge not  longer  than  half  the  diameter 
of  the  saw,  square  across,  and  where  a 
lump  shows  hammer  it  down,  going 
clear  around  the  saw,  then  turn  it  over, 
leveling  down  lumps  wherever  you  see 
one.  Always  make  your  tests  in  the 
dotted  portion  of  saw,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  Keep  this  up  until  all  high  places 
have  disappeared. 

After  you  have  the  saw  level,  after 
thoroughly  trying  both  sides,  it  will  be 
nearly  ready  to  run.  If  by  placing 
straightedge,  as  at  E  (Fig.  2),  it  shows 
straight,  and  by  pressing  down  a  little 
with  your  thumb  it  opens  up,  as  in  F, 
all  around  the  saw  on  both  sides,  and 
about  half  as  much  if  the  same  straight- 
edge is  applied  across  the  eye,  you  will 
find  that  the  saw  will  do  good  work 
after  being  properly  set  and  filed. 

Large  circular  saws  are  treated  just 
the  same,  but  the  amount  of  tension 
required  can  only  be  determined  when 
size,  speed  and  power  are  known. 

The  Baker  Traceless  Harness,  manufactured  by 
the  B.  F.  Baker  Company,  Burnt  Hills,  New  York, 
is  adapted  to  work  on  the  plow,  harrow,  cultivator, 
scraper,  log  hauling,  the  stone  boat  and  all  kinds 
of  low-down  farm  work.  In  addition,  it  can  be  used 
on  the  farm  wagon,  the  pole  passing  over  its  ever.er 
or  draw  bar.  Aside  from  the  matter  of  orchards 
and  fruit  cultivation,  for  which  we  believe  the  har- 
ness has  its  most  beneficial  use,  the  chief  points  t<> 
be  urged  in  its  favor  are  that  it  is  light,  strong, 
does  not  gall  or  chafe,  allows  the  utmost  freedom 
of  the  horse,  gets  the  most  efficient  service  out  of 
him  and  is  a  great  convenience  in  hitching  and  un- 
hitching To  the  fruit  grower  the  value  of  this 
harness  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  eliminates 
entirely  the  barking  and  skinnh.g  of  trees,  for  It 
has  neither  traces  nor  singletrees.  This  is  the 
most  persuasive  reason  for  its  use  among  fruit 
growers.  A  harness  which  enables  them  to  culti- 
vate right  close  up  to  the  trees  without  interfer- 
ence of  singletree  or  tug,  and  with  absolutely  no 
danger  to  the  trees,  must  be  welcomed  as  a  boon. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85   NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANALYSIS  of 

Soils, 
Water, 
Fertilizers, 
Spraying  Materials, 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Products. 


PLANS  for 
Orchards, 
Ranches, 
Irrigation. 


Land  Inspections. 
Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


SPRAYING — ^d&T 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  from 
Polionous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made  of  finest  optical 
glass.   Will  not  rust.    Will  last  for  years. 
Price  $1,  postpaid. 

HOGUE  OPTICAL.  CO., 
311  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  C.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Tins  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-11).  kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  kesjs,  $4..r.O;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,  SJc  per  lb:  barrel, 42Mb., 31c.   Send  for  circulars. 
J  AMESUOOft.  Original  Maker, 
9Klt.  ll  V  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Flexible  Double  Tread  BARN  DOOR  HANGER 

accommodates  itself  to  all  inequalities.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  bearing.    Always  true  and  easy 
running,  never  out  of  order.  Ask  for  our  catalogue. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  58  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


FOR  SALE  -  MACHINERY. 

40x60  Russell  Separator  and  Band  Cutter  Feeder, 

used  28  days,  in  good  condition. 
Cook  Wagon,  seats  24  men,  good  trucks. 

Address  H.  J.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 

"GOLDEN  SEAL  as  a  Money  Crop." 

Complete  instructions  for  cultivating.  Attractive 
booklet.  25  cts.    J.  HOAG,  Jr.,  Tomhannock,  N.  Y. 

Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later , 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 
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GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17,  1903,  at  Minnesota  Dairymen's 
Convention 
Our  Claim 
We  will  place  a  Sharpies  Tubular  beside 
I  any  other  beparator  and  guarantee  the  Tu- 
bular to  cut  in  half  any  record  (or  clean 
skimming  the  other  machine  can  make. 

The  Challenge 
Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
of  times  tsiugly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest    against  the 
1  Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro- 
viding the  "combine- 
1  of-thiee"  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  milk. 
Providing  the  "com  - 
biue-of-three"  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 
Providing    the  "coni- 
1  bine-of-three"  dictato 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro- 
viding the  "combinc- 
of-three"  run  three  ma- 
chines, and  if  any  one 
h  aves  less  than  double 
the  fat  of  the  Sharpies 
j  Tubular  they  win.  The 

*'comMne-of-three"  select  cold,  hard-skim- 
F  ming  cows'  milk  <G2°  to  70°)  200  lbs.  at  a  run. 

The  Result 
Sharpies  Tubular  05 

or  lnree   )  Empire  iM 

I  The  report  was  signed  by  Robert  Crick- 
I  more.  Creamery  Mgr. ;  A.  W,  Trow,  Pres., 
Minn,  Dairymen's  Ass'n.;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
liabcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon.  Write  for  complete  re- 
port and  catalog  E-131. 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS        WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


EVERY  COCK'S  CROW 

proclaims  the  mfetv  of  Hip  flock  If  they  are  fenced 
with  PAGK  POlTI/r'KY  FENCE.   It's  BtrOOger. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Michigan. 


MASOIfJ  0.«_C«Tt 


-AtArl  Or*  PCRWTIOW 
■•TuaSCtf  0»trll"«VO*It 

THE  LLOYD  CO. 
CKX I  A(C NTft  .NO  nwwt«Trt»u 


WSR 
FENC 


WEST  COASTWIRE  £,IR0N  WORKS 

IS  t  D  t  WONT  ST.  S^NTIUttflSCC 


W«  sell  wire  I 


la  a  money  saver, 
fence,  plain  and  baro  wire,  rsnippen  ; 
direct  from  nearest  house.  Write  us.  i 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  J 


Waukegan,  III. 


EVERY  GAS  ENGINE  MAD 

by  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Chicago, 

WILL  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH  C 


THE  APPLE 
IGNITION  DYNAMO, 


Which  does  away  with  unreliable  batteries. 
No  trouble  starting  engine;  makes  a  hotter, 
steadier  spark  that  gives  same  more  power 
and  speed.  Attached  in  a  moment.  Neat 
in  design.  Dirt,  dust  and  oil  proof.  Write 
to  day  for  The  Dayton  Electrical  Mlg.  Co. 

particulars.      1 02  Reibold  Bldg  ,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


I mm  MA  STOPPED  FREE 
^^P^W  Permanently  Cured  b> 
mDR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  |  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
H    CONSULTATION   p.rtoc.1  or  by  mall.  tr«tl.«  and 
S3  XK1AL.  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  aot  —Is  ■■auimaiy  wfla^ all 
Dfi.l 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Mr.  Murphy's  Experience  With  Hogs. 

P.  H.  Murphy  of  Perkins,  Sacra- 
mento county,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Sacramento  Union:  I  have  been  breed- 
ing and  feeding  hogs  in  Sacramento 
county  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
believe  there  is  no  better  stock  on  the 
farm  to  bring  good  returns  if  properly 
fed  and  cared  for.  I  will  give  my  sales 
from  hogs  in  1902,  $1400;  sales  from 
hogs  in  1903,  $1050. 

I  have  no  alfalfa  at  my  home  place  for 
pasture.  I  have  several  lots  fenced  off, 
from  one  to  four  acres  in  each,  and  sow 
barley,  rye  or  wheat  in  the  fall  or  dur- 
ing January  or  December,  and  when 
about  6  inches  high  pasture  one  lot  and 
then  change  to  another,  and  continue 
the  change  until  the  harvest  time. 

Hogs  will  do  very  well  on  this  pas- 
ture, with  some  drink  of  water,  mid- 
dlings and  bran.  I  also  grow  mangles, 
sorghum  and  pumpkins.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  one  year  from  seeding  will  keep 
about  ten  hogs  in  good  condition,  but 
for  finishing  off  for  the  packing  house 
they  should  have  a  few  weeks'  feed  on 
grain,  such  as  wheat,  barley  or  corn,  to 
make  the  meat  solid. 

California  has  as  good  hogs  as  there 
are  in  the  world.  We  have  been  breed- 
ing up  and  purchasing  the  best  blood 
to  be  had  at  long  prices  for  years. 
The  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  are 
the  leading  breeds  for  California. 
Chester  Whites  were  lately  introduced 
into  California,  but  breeders  do  not  like 
them  on  account  of  their  color  for  this 
climate. 

California  conditions  are  first-class 
for  raising  hogs  as  well  as  cattle  and 
horses.  There  is  money  in  raising  hogs 
at  5  cents  per  pound.  For  six  months 
in  the  year  they  are  gleaning  the  grain 
fields,  "orchards  or  vineyards  without 
any  cost  or  care  to  the  owner.  All 
there  is  needed  is  fresh  water.  And 
here  I  will  say  from  experience  that 
fruit  and  grapes  will  make  first-class 
pork. 

Diseases  are  often  found  among  the 
large  herd  of  hogs,  principally  those 
kept  on  water  courses  and  the  rich 
river  bottom  land,  but  is  not  such  as  to 
discourage  breeding  and  raising  them 
for  profit.  A  prevention  is  in  clean 
quarters,  plenty  of  room  and  healthy 
feed.  Stock  raising  in  connection  with 
grain  growing  is  profitable  and  will 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
make  a  full  purse  for  those  who  con- 
tinue in  that  line  with  attention  to 
details. 


.  Epllepay,  Spasms,  St.  Vitua" 

Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  lea. 


IpCBH  KI1NF  1(1931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Working  Double  Belts. 

Where  a  belt  must  turn  over  small 
pulleys  at  high  speed  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  use  double  belts  and  it  is 


claimed  that  two  thin,  wide  belts  wjll 
give  better  service  than  a  single  stiff 
one  would. 

The  drawiner  shows  how  an  arrange- 
mpnt  of  this  kind  was  uspd  on  a  ma- 
chine operated  at  about  4200  revolu- 
tions. At  first  only  one  belt,  a  5-inch, 
threeply  rubber  one,  was  used,  but  this 
soon  began  to  break.  It  was  laced  as 
loosely  as  possible,  and  a  tightly  laced 
single  leather  belt,  fi  inches  wide,  placed 
on  top.  When  the  machine  was  idle 
the  two  belts  remained  close  together; 
hut  at  work  the  inside  belt  sasrged  on 
the  top  or  loose  side  about  3  to  6  inches 
below  the  outside  belt,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

After  being  in  use  for  about  two 
months  the  inside  belt  broke.  When  it 
was  again  laced  up  it  was  very  tight 
and  would  run  off  the  pulley  as  soon  as 
the  machine  was  started,  showing  that 
the  inside  belt  should  be  loose  and  the 
outside  one  tight.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  the  outside  belt  traveled' about  6 
inches  per  revolution  faster  than  the 
inside  belt. 


U.  S.  Separator— 1904  Model 

A  Triumph  of  Perfection— Right  Up  to  Date 

Not  only  the 

CLEANEST  SKIMMING  SEPARATOR 
THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN, 
But  the 

HANDIEST  AND  EASIEST  OPERATED. 

The  1004  Model  U.  S. 
has  the  only  practical 

Low  Supply  Can. 


Has  clutch  bushing  ; 
no  lost  motion  ;  and  the 
gearing  stops  when  crank 
is  released. 


Safest  machine  on  the 
market  ;  gearing  entirely 
enclosed. 


Built  for  service  and 

efficiency. 

Investigate  its  merits 
and 

You  will  Buy  None 
but  the  U.  S. 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

Sh«rbrooa.  and  Montreal.  Quo.,  Hamilton,  Oak, 

jl  111..  Mom  City 
Addreu  all  I  '    ■ .  to 


We  have  the  following  tranafer  points:  Portland,  M... 

LaCroiae,  Wl..,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111..  Stall  City,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
•  Clt'  " 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 


36a 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price*. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.    It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  Isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  It. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  Is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1—250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -650  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Dromm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
£gf  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  trior- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An.eles.  California. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 

California  Fruit  in  Quebec. 

From  Unitbd  States  Consul  Paul  Lang, 
Sherbrooke,  Canada. 

Evaporated  fruits — apricots,  pears, 
peaches  and  prunes — from  California 
are  sold  in  this  section  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. They  are  about  the  only  evapo- 
rated fruits  used  and  have  supplanted 
the  sale  of  such  fruits  from  other  mar- 
kets. They  are  well  packed  in  25-pound 
boxes  and  are  very  satisfactory.  They 
are  brought  to  Montreal  in  train-load 
lots,  and  the  Montreal  jobbers  supply 
this  Province. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  California 
canned  fruits,  peaches,  pears,  apricots 
and  cherries  are  also  consumed  here, 
being  bought  through  commission 
houses  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Portland, 
Me.  They  have  given  better  satisfac- 
tion than  the  Ontario  goods.  Cali- 
fornia green  fruits,  plums,  Tokay 
grapes,  peaches  and  pears  are  largely 
used  and  bought  of  jobbers  in  Montreal. 
They  are  well  packed.  California 
oranges  are  bought  in  Boston,  Mass., 
by  commission  houses  and  of  jobbers  in 
Montreal.  I  have  heard  no  fault  found 
with  the  methods  of  packing  of  any  of 
these  different  fruits.  In  the  early 
season  strawberries  are  bought  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  imported  for  use  here. 
California  evaporated  fruits  now  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  this  market.  The  use  of 
California  canned  fruits  is  increasing 
among  the  better  customers,  and  they 
are  well  liked,  though  the  consumption 
of  the  canned  fruits  from  Ontario  is 
greater  because  they  are  cheaper,  be- 
ing nearer  this  market,  and  the  Ameri- 
can goods  being  subject  to  a  duty  of  2} 
cents  per  pound.  Nearly  all  the  oran- 
ges used  here  come  from  California; 
therefore,  the  only  line  in  which  trade 
can  be  increased  seems  to  be  in  the 
canned  fruits  from  California,  and  that 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  persistent 
personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firms  dealing  in  the 
goods  to  induce  the  local  grocers  to  put 
in  a  stock  and  demonstrate  their  merit. 


Home-Made  Gas  Engine  Exhaust 
Muffler. 


A  cheap  gas  engine  exhaust  muffler 
consists  of  a  piece  of  sewer  pipe  about 


10  inches  in  diameter  and  2  feet  long, 
set  in  the  ground  just  outside  the  wall 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 

Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
caa  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  off  Grain  when  It  is 
ready,  at  less  cost  than  to  stack  it.  Liffht  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong- enough  to  do  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able* guaranteed.  Bigillustrated  catalog  free-  Send  for  it. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  H4t  Racine  Junction.  Wis. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0    Double-Aotinu.  Lift, 
R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  klndn.  Writs  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 

f.E.aj.m*  Hr»./Uhl»nd,Q. 


of  the  engine  room,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch.  The  exhaust  pipe  of  the  engine 
enters  the  muffler  through  a  wooden 
cover,  which  is  perforated  with  a  num- 
ber of  1^-inch  holes.  A  branch  is  led 
off  from  the  exhaust  pipe  and  opens 
into  the  air,  a  valve  being  inserted  at 
the  junction  of  this  pipe  with  the  ex- 
haust pipe.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  cylinder  of  back  pressure 
at  the  time  of  starting  up,  and  also  in 
case  the  holes  in  the  muffler  cover  be- 
come closed  up  with  snow  or  ice  be- 
tween the  time  of  shutting  down  and 
starting  up.  After  a  few  explosions, 
the  relief  valve  is  closed.  This  muffler 
has  been  found  to  satisfactorily  sup- 
press the  sound  of  the  exhaust. 

Another  point  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est consists  of  supplying  a  small 
radiator  with  the  water  discharged 
from  the  water  jacket  of  the  engine, 
thus  cooling  the  discharge  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the 
heating  of  the  room.  The  engine  to 
which  these  features  were  applied  is  a 
3  H.  P.  machine,  operated  by  gasoline; 
the  radiator  is  made  up  of  i-inch  pipe. 


Cheap  chimney, 
dear  lamp. 

Macbeth. 


My  Index  tells  what  chimney  fits  your 
lamp.  If  you  use  that  chimney,  you  get 
perhaps  twice  as  much  light,  and  save  a 
dollar  or  two  a  year  of  chimney-money. 

It  tells,  besides,  how  to  care  for  lamps  ; 
even  that  is  imperfectly  known. 

I  send  it  lree;  am  glad  to. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-five  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
stroug.  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  'eceipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  theirexquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Is  offering  the  cleanest  and  best  line  of  Citrus  Trees 
in  California  on  Sweet,  Pomelo  or  Trifoliata  Root. 
By  using  Trifoliata  Root  you  insure  yourself  better 
crops  and  no  injury  from  frost. 

Also  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry 
Plants.    Drop  us  a  card  if  interested. 

Telephone  Suburban  108. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SSSSfi 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,(lnc.)Dewltt,Ga. 


Fruit  Trees  S  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 

and  other  small  Berries. 

VA/rlte    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA,^^^^  CALIFORNIA. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Ohapter. 

li  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\' .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
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IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 
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XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
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XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
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  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirs     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Reclamation  Progress  in  Nevada. 

To  answer  the  hundreds  of  inquiries 
received  from  intending  settlers  re- 
garding the  land  now  being  reclaimed 
by  the  Government,  L.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Reno,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  has 
just  issued  the  first  [official  informa- 
tion. 

The  report,  which  is  quite  lengthy, 
says  that  the  lands  to  be  watered  by 
that  portion  of  the  irrigation  system 
now  under  construction  comprise  about 
235,000  acres,   situated    in  Washoe, 


HAVE  YOU  HORSES? 


KENDALL'S 


y 

troubled  with 
Spavins,  Ring 
Bones,  Splints, 
Cu  rbs  or  any  other 
form  of  Lameness? 
If  so  you  need 

SPAVIN  CURE. 


II  Cures  all  ol  These. 

HartraonsviMe,  W.  Vs..  Jan.  5,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Fulls.  Vt, 

Gentlera en— Please  Bend  me  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Bona  and  His  Diseases."  I  have  used  your  Spavin 
Cure  and  think  it  has  no  equal* 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO  ROE  B.  JENKINS. 
Price  SI;  6  for  $5.    Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken* 
dall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,*' 
the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT, 


Malthoid 
Jtoofiiu 

a  man 

a  knife 

kd  hammed 


rth^ 

^needed  to  lay  it^ 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  Sf.,  San  Francisco 


Every  New  Improvement 

To  insure  a  successful  hatch  with  the  least 

personal  attention  and  worry  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  ib  contained  in  the  down-to-date 

CHATHAM ,ncubators 


— fa 


&  Brooders 


We  have  put  time, 
money  and  scientific 
skill  into  the  making 
of  our  Incubators  in 
order  to  have  then  a 
little  better  than  any 
other  "best"  hatchers 
And  so  do  their  work 
fuithriilly  and  fairly. 
We  put  them  before 
thepublicwith  pride  in 
our  success,  and  every 
assurance  of  faithful 
performance.  They 
are  made  with  two 
walls,  case  within  case, 
of  bone-dry  material 
I  that  has  been  thoroughly  dried  on  ourown  prem- 
ises; are  finished  in  tntlQM  oak,  built  solidly 
I  and  substantially  to  endure  for  years.  The  steel 
,  and  brass  regulator,  automatic  in  action,  insures 
J  correct  heat  and  ventilation  for  successful  hatch. 
I  We  Offer  Chatham  Incubators  &  Brooders  OnTime 

]  snd  prepay  freight  to  destination.  Our  plan  of  selling 
most  liberal  and  satisfactory  —  fair  to  both  parties,  w  • 
ant  an  opportunity  to  send  you  our  complete  end 
tuque  catalogue  and  tell  you  our  terms  of  sale. 
Trite  for  these  today.  (Dept.  1  1 

I  0EO.W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Atf.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Two  Propositions 

Worthy  of  Your  Attention. 

Send    for  Circulars! 

QC  Acres  just  out  of  Los  Gatos;  would  make  pood 
™U  summer  resort;  now  in  full  bearing  orchard 
and  vineyard;  near  station;  delightful  retreat. 
Price  I350U. 

1  cn  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
I UU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  In 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  Implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  HQ  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quickly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM,  Marysvllle,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Storey,  Lyon  and  Churchill  counties, 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wadsworth, 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  in 
Carson  Sink  valley,  about  200,000  acres 
being  in  the  latter  valley. 

Of  this  total  area  some  25,000  acres 
are  within  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian 
reservation,  to  the  north  of  Wads- 
worth,  about  75,000  acres  including 
railroad  lands  are  in  private  owner- 
ship and  the  remainder — 140,000  acres 
— belong  to  the  public  domain. 

Land  Open  to  Entry. — Of  this  lat- 
ter about  90,000  acres  are  now  open  to 
entry  under  the  Homestead  Act,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  reclama- 
tion law,  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to: 

First,  limit  the  homestead  entry  to 
any  area  between  40  and  100  acres; 
second,  fix  the  price  per  acre  that 
shall  be  charged  for  water,  which  price 
shall  return  to  the  Government  the 
cost  of  the  irrigation  work;  third,  fix 
the  number  of  annual  payments,  not 
exceeding  ten,  and  the  date  when  the 
payments  shall  begin;  fourth,  perform 
any  acts  and  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

The  lands  under  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  can  be  entered  under  the 
Homestead  Act  only.  The  United 
States  Land  Office,  wherein  entries 
are  made,  is  at  Carson  City,  Nev. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  land  other 
than  the  usual  land  office  fees.  All  en- 
tries will  be  limited  to  from  40  to  160 
acres  of  land,  depending  upon  location, 
character  of  soil,  roughness  of  surface 
and  irrigability.  All  of  the  public  land 
will  be  subdivided  into  homesteads  or 
farm  tracts,  each  of  which  will  embrace 
enough  irrigable  land  to  support  a 
family  comfortably,  if  well  and  properly 
tilled,  under  irrigation. 

Any  unmarried  person  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  any  head  of  a  fam- 
ily who  is  or  has  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  who  has  not  used  his  or  her  home- 
stead right  or  who  is  not  then  owner 
of  100  acres  of  land  can  file  on  any  one 
of  these  tracts. 

Payments  for  Water. — Title  to  land 
cannot  be  acquired  until  all  payments 
for  water  have  been  made.  Residence 
must  be  established  on  land  within  six 
months  after  filing  thereon  and  must  be 
continuous  thereafter.  The  cost  of 
water  to  settlers  has  not  been  exactly 
determined,  but  will  probably  be  $15  or 
$20  per  acre  irrigable,  payable  in  ten 
equal  annual  installments  without  in- 
terest. 

The  land  is  situated  at  from  3900  to 
4200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  dry,  the  mean  annual  precipi- 
tation being  4  to  fi  inches.  Snow  rarely 
falls  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  and 
never  remains  more  than  a  few  days. 

The  contractors  on  the  irrigation 
works  now  employ  nearly  1000  men, 
and,  as  additional  contracts  are  let, 
more  laborers  will  be  required.  It  will 
take  about  three  years  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  system  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  lands  mentioned,  but 
water  for  from  25,000  to  50,000  acres 
will  be  available  in  the  spring  of  1905. 

During  the  early  part  of  May,  1904, 
maps  showing  this  land  with  the  ap- 
proximate location  of  cTanals  for  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  and  its  subdivision 
into  homestead  tracts,  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  inspection  at  the 
Carson  City  office  and  afterward  addi- 
tional maps  of  other  parts  of  the  irri- 
gation lands  will  be  prepared  a  reason- 
able time  in  advance  of  the  completion 
of  the  works  for  the  delivery  of  water 
thereto. 

Prospective  settlers  are  advised  not 
to  file  upon  land  in  advance  of  the  prep- 
aration of  these  maps  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  it  will  be  watered  and  is  subject 
to  entry  under  the  reclamation  law. 


Wool  Buyers  Gathering.  —  Red 
Bluff  News:  Wool  buyers  John  Lee, 
Thomas  Smith  and  F.  B.  Fialey  are  on 
hand  from  San  Francisco  to  bid  for  the 
spring  clip  of  wool,  the  Cone  &  Kimball 
Co.  and  Mclnnes  &  Black,  local  buyers, 
are  ready  to  purchase.  The  average 
price  paid  for  wool  last  spring  was  16s 
cents  per  pound  and  wool  growers  hope 
to  receive  as  good  and  possibly  a  better 
price  this  year.    The  Flournoy  wools  of 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Branch os— New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore,,  Kansas  (Mty,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Dallas, 
When  you  go  to  the  St.  Louts  Fair  be  sure  to  see  the  big  Studebaker  Exhibit  in  Transportation  Building* 


-  Blacklegine- 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURVaCCINeCo  sa^rancisco 
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KANiAb  CITY  HAY  PRE5b  CO 

^      429  HILL  5T  KANbAb  CllVMO 


the  Corning  country  were  sold  on  Friday 
to  Thomas  Smith.  The  wool  was  a  little 
burry,  but  brought  14j  cents  per  pound. 
Mclnnes  &  Black  have  already  secured 
the  clips  of  S.  D.  Wilcox  and  G.  B.  Wil- 
cox and  others.  Altogether  they  have 
bought  450  bales,  and  as  the  bales  aver- 
age about  360  pounds,  the  purchase 
amounts  to  about  156,000  pounds.  The 
clip  of  S.  1).  Wilcox  is  a  year's  growth, 
and  brought  16c.  Leo  L.  McCoy's  clip, 
which  will  amount  to  probably  125  bales, 
was  sold  to  the  Rosenberg  Company  at  a 
price  said  to  be  more  than  18c  per  pound. 
S.  S.  Markham's  clip,  wool  grown  in  the 
Paskenta  country,  was  secured  by  Gor- 
ham  K.  King  for  the  Cone  &  Kimball  Co. 
As  Mr.  Markham  had  previously  refused 
16i}c  per  pound,  it  is  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived 17c  or  better.  W.  Flournoy 's  clip 
of  19  bales  went  to  buyer  Smith  at  a  price 
not  learned,  but  'supposed  to  have  been 
between  17c  and  18c  per  pound. 


ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
32ZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 

charges. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  4  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agenoy  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclutively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17S0,  with 
full  copies  of  TJ.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dkwet,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Prett.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coa>t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Oulde  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Hailstorm— Disking  Alfalfa. 


To  the  Editor: — The  weather  here 
on  the  Grant  this  spring  has  been  al- 
most perfect  until  yesterday,  April  19. 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  began 
thundering  and  lightning,  and  there 
appeared  in  the  northwest  a  very  black 
cloud  with  quite  a  hard  wind,  and  soon 
it  began  to  hail.  I  have  been  in  the 
State  for  thirty  years  and  I  never  saw 
such  a  hailstorm  before.  The  hailstones 
(a  part  of  them)  were  as  large  as  good- 
sized  marbles.  They  came  with  such 
force  that  everything  of  tender  growth 
was  badly  affected.  Corn,  potatoes  and 
all  kinds  of  garden  plants  were  beaten 
into  the  earth.  All  kinds  of  fruit  and 
grapes  suffered  much.  But  there  was 
one  very  singular  feature  about  the 
storm — it  did  not  cover  a  very  wide 
territory,  especially  the  destructive 
part  of  it. 

Alfalfa  Growing. — I  desire  to  say 
a  few  words  on  sowing  grain  with  alfalfa. 
I  see  in  your  last  edition  something  on 
this  subject.  I  am  in  harmony  with  the 
writer's  ideas  about  disking  old  alfalfa, 
but  I  never  tried  it  but  once  a  year. 
Every  spring  I  run  the  disk  on  my  al- 
falfa, and  sow  on  about  thirty  pounds  of 
barley  to  the  acre  after  disking.  Then 
I  harrow  it  well  the  other  way.  On  the 
land  we  have  here  we  can  count  on  1\ 
tons  to  the  acre  for  the  first  crop, 
\\  ton  for  the  second  and  third  and  a 
little  less  for  the  fourth  and  fifth.  We 
make  five  crops  generally  and  then 
have  a  good  fall  pasture.  I  have  never 
flooded  my  alfalfa.  The  gophers  bother 
some,  but  I  can  manage  them  very  well 
with  traps.  Our  land  here  seems  very 
well  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  some  kinds 
of  fruit,  especially  blackberries.  Indian 
corn,  also  Egyptian  corn,  make  good 
yields  here.  J.  W.  B. 

Laton,  Fresno  county. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St^,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflo  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  12,  1904. 

756,927.— Pedestal— C.  H.  Ashley,  S.  F. 

757,251.— Musical  Instrument  —  J.  E.  Berglund, 

757.173.— Dredge— A.  Boschke,  S.  F. 

757,086.— Station  Indicator  —  R.  Bosshard,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
757.262.— Picture  Hanger  —  J.  Brvden.  Colfax, 

Wash. 

757.175.  — Canopy  —  E.  G.  Burland,  Watsonville, 
Cal 

757.176.  — Sluice  Box— C.  M.  Carter,  Sultan,  Wash. 
756,940 — Shoelace  Fastener— C.  A.  Conger,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

758.182.— Oil  BURNER— J.  M.  Donahue,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal 

756.948.  — Boiler  Feed— H.  W.  Fellows,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

756.949.  — Spirit  Level— R.  B.  Ferguson,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

756,951.— Handling  Material— R.  B.  Friend,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

756,957.— Electric  Railway— Hanna  &  Gilman, 
Rivera,  Cal. 

757,304. — Check  Hook— Heilrath  &  Taber,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
757,192.— Wire  Tip— S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 
757,206.—  Pick  and  Point— L.  &  M.  Kovacs,  S.  F. 
757,045.— Plant  Protector  —  Annie   M.  Lane, 

757,209.— Sash  Fastener— J.  A.  Long,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

756,871.— Spectacles  —  S.  G.  Marshutz,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

757.407.  — Fish  Tank— L.  Mavhall,  Sultan,  Wash. 
756,873.— Stamp  Mill— W.  A.  Merrals,  S.  F. 

757.408.  — Music  Stand— R.  D.  Noble,  Sausalito, 
"^Cal 

757.220.  — Smelting  Ores— A.  R.  Partridge,  S.  F. 

757.221.  — Smelting  Furnace  —  A.  R.  Partridge. 
S.  F. 

757.222.  — Smelting  Furnace  — A.  R.  Partridge, 
S.  F. 

757.229.— Artichoke  Trimmer— A.  Roumiquiere, 
S.  F. 

757.232.  — Draft  Equalizer  —  P.  V.  Schandoney, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

757.233.  — Draft  Equalizer— P.  V.  Schandoney, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

757.240.  — Skate— T.  Spacie.  Globe,  Ariz. 
757,360.— Potato  Slicer— L.  L.  Stevens,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

757.241.  — Hair  Cukleh  —  N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook. 
Wash. 

757,154.— Bicycle— R.  H.  Tate.  Portland.  Or. 

756,910.— Elevating  Machine— A.  P.  Tatterson, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

756,992.— Vehicle— C  R.  Twitehell,  Dayton,  Cal. 

756,994.— Lamp  Chimney— Rose  L.  Valleen,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

757,008.— Concentrator— G.  E.  Woodbury,  S.  F. 


Wonderful  Yield. 

In  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys  splendid  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  are  as- 
sured, most  of  which  will  be  harvested  by 
competent  help  furnished  by  Hord  & 
Smith,  Contractors'  Agents,  95  Third 
street,  San  Francisco.  Write,  or  phone 
us,  Main  5521. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor.  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsco.  Telephone  Bush  348, 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL,  STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  wer?  bred  bv  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY* 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.    Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SON S,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 


BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stanstield,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Eggs  $1.51)  per  14.   Cockerels  $1  and  $2  each. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."   Eggs  $1.50  per  14. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Havwards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  line  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.   4—6  months  Boars  and 
6—3  months  old,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

both  sexes.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgrenfe Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

pjsee  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  ns 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31 ,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


1st  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising— 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUMA,  CAL, 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,      Agnew,  Cal. 


IN   REPOSE  ATTENTION 


"CLIFF."  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70,011 

If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!  The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.   For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc. 
Address,  Tokayano  Kennels,  Colfax,  Placer  Co,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 


An  IMPORTED  CLYDE  STALLION,  also  a  JACK. 

ton,  on  the  JERSEY  FARM,  near  Batavia,  Solano  county,  where  they  can  be  seen,  also  their  colts. 

OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Peroheron  and  Belgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  firm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

49  Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop,  California. 


LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  OF  TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  2,  300-EGG 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating, 
Self-Ventllatlng, 


Non-/Vlolsture, 
Most  Economical. 


HENRY  ALBERS,  315  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  n~ini  i — i — nrrn   bv  — ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Minorca 


RANCH  RAISED! 

/WEAT  MEAL. 


PUREST!  CHEAPEST! 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


PATENTS. 
We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  830  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any- 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
«  hat  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
ami  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
tho  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
anally  or  by  letter, 

Jr  .  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection:  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  seasoD. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— $35  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  ior  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  manv  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
M  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per  the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  fishing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
ago  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley.  Fresno  Co..  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Freano"  Improved  Scraper, 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CHEAP  RATES  8C.nnicXrasdhin9,on' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.l 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 

G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  otber  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 

f\  LSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

ivt  r\  rtp. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars, 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BFYING  AN 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN   ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


4-INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP 

UNITED  IRON  WORKS. 

Works— Secon!  and  Jefferson  Sis.,  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremoit  Street.  San  Franc'sco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 


No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must  have 
both  size 
andqual- 
ity. 

Even 
good  soil 
is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
ti  1  izer 
rich  in 

Potash 


We  will  send  our  books,  giving  full  infor- 
mation about  the  subject,  to  any  farmer  who 
writes  for  them. 

GERHAN   KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclllc  Coast. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  4  CO   DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP, 
FOWDKBID  »8\  CAUSTIC  SODA 
FUBB  POTASH. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTF. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEA6UE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 

THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agents  Wanted  Everyichere. 

*»?- WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 

v.  m  I  tK  Mngr. 

Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT.  MICH..  TJ.  S.  A. 

«— ~  _* — >  {   •         and  how  to  cool:  them  In  100  dif- 
^— *  »■— '  ferent  fancy  ways,  by  mail  50c. 
C.  SMITH,  1319  Mason  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  1<VV 


For  Better  Live  Stock. 


There  is  now  greater  interest  in  im- 
proved live  stock  in  California  than  for 
years — possibly  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  State.  During 
the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
unusually  large  and  discriminating  pur- 
chases of  the  best  specimens  of  several 
popular  breeds  which  were  available. 
In  some  cases  these  animals  will  bring 
new  blood  to  herds  already  well  known; 
in  other  cases,  purchases  have  been 
made  as  foundation  stock  for  entirely 
new  breeding  enterprises.  All  such 
dispositions  to  invest  show  that  a  con- 
viction widely  prevails  that  California 
should  expand  her  pure  stock  interests 
and  belief  that  popular  patronage  will 
make  breeding  enterprises  profitable 
when  on  a  good  foundation  and  well 
conducted.  The  opinion  is  freely  ex- 
pressed among  stock  men  that  Cali- 
fornia is  better  equipped  to  make  a 
greater  live  stock  display  at  this  year's 
State  Fair  than  has  been  made  hitherto. 
The  old  herds  will  be  reinforced  and 
new  herds  will  contend  strongly  with 
them  for  the  preferences  of  the  expert 
judges  who  will  be  secured.  We  are 
well  pleased  with  this  state  of  things, 
for  we  have  been  urging  as  strongly  as 
we  could  during  the  last  few  years  that 
this  resource  of  the  State  should  be 
more  fully  developed.  Naturally,  some 
of  the  greatest  recent  introductions 
have  been  established  in  the  alfalfa  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  valley.  The  alfalfa 
acreage  of  the  State  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  the  best  available  ani- 
mals should  be  kept  upon  it.  California 
is  short  of  meats  and  meat  products. 
What  we  have  is  also  too  poor  in  qual- 
ity, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  scrub 
stock.  To  improve  quality  and  to  get 
more  out  of  the  unparalleled  feed  which 
the  alfalfa  plant  affords,  there  should 
be  a  wide  grading  up  of  the  common 
stock,  both  along  beef  and  dairy  lines. 
This  fact  is  widely  recognized,  and  it 
has  been  hard  of  late  to  get  good  bulls 
of  the  popular  breeds.  This  difficulty 
will  be  lessened  as  the  fine  stock  now 
coming  into  the  State  multiplies  itself. 
Another  effort  of  California  breeders 
should  be  to  furnish  supplies  of  good 
sires  for  export  both  to  the  interior 
range  country  and  to  the  Pacific 
countries  where  improved  agriculture 
is  commanding  attention.  California 
should  stand  as  a  prominent  supply 
district  for  choice  registered  stock  of 
all  kinds  for  distribution  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  even  the  Pacific. 
This  will  ere  long  be  realized,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

These  general  statements  are  sug- 
gested by  the  portraits  presented  on 
this  page  of  famous  animals  which  have 
just  taken  up  their  residence  in  this 
State  on  the  generous  invitation  of  the 
owners  of  the  Mayflower  herd.  Upon 
another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
fin  interesting  letter  from  a  corre- 
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spondent  well  informed  in  California 
stock  matters  and  who  has  seen  the 
cattle  in  their  new  home  in  Yolo  county. 
By  referring  to  our  correspondent's  de- 
scriptions, the  standing  of  the  different 
animals  can  be  clearly  made  out  and 
their  title  to  a  welcome  to  the  State  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  worth  and 
of  the  breeding  which  is  embodied  in 
them.  We  trust  they  will  attract  wide 
interest  and  that  we  shall  receive  other 
bright  and  interesting  sketches  about 
recent  acquisitions  to  the  State.  There 
is  no  business  advantage  in  having  good 
stock  without  letting  Californians  gen- 
erally know  about  its  standing  and 
quality,  and  the  best  way  to  command 
attention  is  to  secure  introduction  to 
the  most  prosperous  and  enterprising 
farmers  of  the  State  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


GLENWOOD  RAMONA  2D. 

Recent  Acquisitions  of  the  Mayflower  Herd  of  Shorthorns. 


We  trust  there  is  some  mistake  in 
the  announcement  in  the  Sacramento 
papers  that  the  State  Fair  directors 
propose  to  rule  out  the  poultry  exhibits 
because,  as  is  alleged,  so  much  money 
has  been  expended  upon  them  and  so 
little  received.  No  doubt  the  poultry 
people  will  speak  in  their  own  behalf  in 
this  matter.  We  only  remark  that 
there  may  be  some  serious  error  in  the 
estimate  which  is  made  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  poultry  display  to  the  in- 
come of  the  fair.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  clear  that  the  poultry 
exhibit,  when  well  provided  for,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  fair  and  must  be  credited 
with  winning  a  respectable  fraction  of 
t  he  gate  money.  More  than  this,  if  the 
State  Fair  fulfills  its  mission  as  an  agri- 
cultural educator,  it  must  do  the  very 
best  it  can  to  show  people  the  best 
poultry  there  is  and  incite  them  to  im- 
provement. The  principles  of  breeding 
are  the  same  whether  the  animal  have 
hair,  wool,  bristles  or  feathers  as  a 
covering,  and  the  duty  to  encourage  the 
best  is  incumbent  just  the  same  upon 
the  managers  of  a  State  Fair.  Then, 
too,  the  poultry  industry  is  one  of  our 
great  ones  and  capable  of  becoming 
much  greater,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
State  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
If  the  directors  have  any  idea  of  cut- 
ting  out  this  branch  of  the  fair  they 
should  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking  before 
reaching  a  decision.  Probably,  too, 
the  poultry  people  will  give  them  the 
points  to  consider  in  this  connection. 

It  is  telegraphed  that  Hudson  Val- 
ley fruit  growers  in  New  York  State 
will  lose  $2,000,000  as  the  result  of  the 
extremely  cold  weather  there.  The 
failure  of  the  peach  crop  there  has 
been  conceded  and  it  is  believed  that 
on  low  grounds  the  trees  are  injured 
beyond  recovery.  It  is  thought  that 
pear  trees  have  also  been  killed. 

It  is  announced  that  the  defunct  firm 
of  Porter  Bros.  Co.  will  only  have 
enough  available  assets  to  pay  between 
15  and  18  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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The  Week. 


Heavy  rains  are  abundant,  but,  as  the  season  is 
late,  they  find  the  hay  still  standing,  except  in  a  few 
extra  early  districts.  In  some  places  there  is  still 
much  growth  to  be  made;  in  others  the  stuff  is  ready 
to  cut.  Pasturage  continues  rank  and  widespread, 
and  manifestly  the  verdure  will  hold  late  into  May 
this  year. 

The  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  oc- 
curred on  May  1,  as  promised,  and  with  proper  cere- 
monies, so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  control  the  throng 
of  people  present.  While  there  is  much  still  to  do  in 
getting  the  affair  into  shape,  the  greatness  of  the 
fair  is  frankly  conceded.  Other  great  expositions 
are  far  surpassed  by  the  present  undertaking.  The 
California  building  will  be  opened  about  May  15.  It 
stands  on  a  knoll  just  across  from  the  Agricultural 
building,  close  to  the  Intermural  Railway,  which  runs 
to  all  parts  of  the  ground.  Because  it  is  not  near 
the  "Terrace  of  States,"  it  seems  somewhat  isolated, 
but  is  really  just  about  the  center  of  the  grounds. 
The  main  building  is  40x110  feet  in  dimensions,  with  a 
wing  80x40  feet.  There  is  a  large  reception  room, 
with  ceiling  done  in  poppies.  Framed  photographs 
of  California  scenes  and  oil  paintings  by  California 
artists  adorn  the  walls.  Rest  and  reception  rooms 
are  provided,  and  the  visiting  Californian  will  appre- 
ciate the  home  feeling  which  he  will  experience  as  he 
finds  this  outpost  of  his  State  in  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil of  the  great  exposition. 


Wheat  is  rather  weak.  Milling  Is  held  as  before, 
but  could  hardly  stand  much  crowding,  while  shipping 
is  nominally  50c  lower  per  ton.  Chicago  futures  are 
lower  and  so  are  December  deliveries  in  this  market. 
No  clearance  has  been  made  and  only  one  ship  has 
arrived — a  French  ship  under  charter,  but  not 
quoted.  Ocean  freights  are,  however,  held  to  be 
weak.  Barley  is  quiet  with  rather  weak  tone,  but 
no  decline.  Oats  are  in  good  demand  and  firm  at  an 
advance.  Corn  is  steady  and  unchanged.  Beans  arc 
quiet  except  some  movement  in  pinks.  Bran  is  firm 
and  stocks  light.  Hay  is  lower  and  weak,  holders  of 
old  hay  seem  anxious  to  clean  up.  All  meats  are 
lower  except  veal.  Butter  is  weak  except  the  choic- 
est  and  the  lowest  grades — the  medium  grades  are 
dragging  badly.  Cheese  is  in  good  supply  and  easy. 
Eggs  are  holding  up  well  here  owing  to  specu- 
lative demand  for  storage,  while  Eastern  prices 
are  receding.  Poultry  is  in  poor  shape  except  the 
large  young  stock.  Four  cars  of  Eastern  have 
filled  our  market  this  week.  Potatoes  are  holding 
up  strongly,  although  new  potatoes  are  coming  in 
more  freely  and  are  easier.  Onions  are  scarce  and 
higher,  only  Australian  stock  being  now  here,  ex- 


cepting a  few  new  reds,  which  are  beginning  to 
appear.  The  first  cherries  have  come  from  Court- 
land,  a  few  days  later  than  the  first  from  Vacaville 
started  for  Chicago.  Strawberries  are  abundant 
and  lower.  Most  oranges  are  heavy,  though  a  few 
fine  navels  sell  fairly.  Lemons  are  quiet.  Prunes 
are  steady,  but  few  are  selling,  while  raisins  are  tol- 
erably active  at  reduced  rates,  chiefly  on  four-crown. 
The  northern  steamer  took  50,000  pounds  of  assorted 
dried  fruits  for  Winnipeg.  Almonds  are  quiet,  but 
with  a  very  firm  tone.  Some  Grenoble  walnuts  are 
herefrom  France  and  selling  at  121(o>13c  per  pound. 
Honey  is  quiet  and  unchanged,  while  hops  are  well 
held  and  slow.  Wool  seems  well  bought  up  to  date 
in  the  country;  a  shipment  of  3700  pounds  has  been 
made  this  week  to  New  York. 


The  German  Government  seems  to  be  taking  a 
more  rational  view  of  the  use  of  sulphur  in  fruit  dry- 
ing, in  answer  to  the  demand  of  importers  and  mer- 
chants. United  States  Consul  J.  E.  Kehl  of  Stettin, 
Germany,  states  that  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister 
of  Religion,  Instruction  and  Medical  Affairs,  has 
issued  the  following  order  relative  to  sulphurous  acid 
in  dried  fruit: 

In  the  interest  of  an  equable  mode  of  procedure  we 
will,  following  the  precedence  of  other  Federal  States, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  such  cases  as  are 
now  pending  before  the  courts  are  not  being  reflected 
upon,  until  further  notice,  through  the  officials  con- 
nected with  the  control  of  food  products,  make  no 
objection  to  a  maximum  of  0.125%  of  sulphurous  acid 
in  evaporated  fruits.  In  all  cases  where  a  higher  per 
cent  of  sulphurous  acid  is  found,  criminal  proceedings 
should  be  instituted  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  May  14,  1879. 

This  regulation  will  make  it  possible  to  continue 
the  beneficent  use  of  sulphur  and  at  the  same  time 
guard  against  injurious  excessive  use.  This  is  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  asked. 


Speaking  about  promotion,  it  is  dawning  upon  Cali- 
fornians  that  there  are  many  ways  to  promote  and 
that  each  agency  may  work  its  own  way.  We  are 
interested  in  the  announcement  made  by  the  Sierra 
Railway  Company,  which  extends  from  Oakdale 
eastward  into  a  very  desirable  foothill  region  of 
Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties,  offering  a  bonus  of 
$5  per  acre  to  those  who  plant  fruit  trees  in  terri- 
tory tributary  to  its  road,  whenever  set  out  in  or- 
chards of  ten  acres  or  upward.  Aside  from  this,  the 
company  will  carry  fruit  trees  over  its  lines  gratis  to 
all  points.  The  district  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
growth  of  fruits — in  fact,  fruits  were  grown  success- 
fully before  a  tree  had  been  planted  in  some  of  the 
foothill  regions  which  are  now  shipping  fruit  most 
freely.  The  backwardness  of  the  district  has  been 
due  to  lack  of  transportation,  which  the  Sierra  Rail- 
way now  affords.  We  shall  expect  that  this  business- 
like policy  of  the  railway,  coupled  with  the  favoring 
rates  at  which  lands  can  be  had,  will  materially  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  region. 


The  State  dinner  arranged  by  the  California  Pro- 
motion Committee  was  held  in  this  city  on  Saturday 
night  of  last  week  and  was  a  notable  event.  Nearly 
400  guests  assembled  and  they  represented  widely 
distant  parts  of  the  State.  Exaltation  and  admira- 
tion of  the  State  were  naturally  the  mainsprings  of 
eloquence  after  the  feast  and  patriotic  fervor  ran 
high.  The  general  sentiment  was  that  the  effort  was 
a  good  thing  to  promote  wider  interest  in  the  State 
at  large  by  those  who  are  living  in  different  parts  of 
it  and  striving  for  local  development.  In  this  broad- 
ening of  feeling  and  in  the  advancement  of  State 
pride  and  satisfaction,  the  assembling  of  so  many 
people  from  all  lines  of  industrial  and  professional 
activity  must  contribute  notably.  The  California 
Promotion  Committee  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
its  energy  and  skill  in  the  plan  and  in  its  execution. 


The  Walnut  Growers'  Association  has  appropri- 
ated $3000  for  the  use  of  the  investigators  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  which  to  conduct  experiments  upon  the 
walnut  blight  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  effective 
treatment.  Despite  the  reward  of  $20,000  which 
the  Association  offers  for  an  effective  remedy  for  the 
disease  but  little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
eradicating  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Leaf  Destruction  on  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  put  ten  acres  of  Bartlett  pears 
in  this  spring.    Last  week,  when  I  was  on  the  ranch, 
I  found  some  of  my  trees  were  growing  pretty  well. 
On  others  the  bud  had  come  out,  but  the  ants  had 
eaten  the  leaf  right  off.    I  have  tried  to  investigate 
through  some  parties  in  San  Jose,  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  know  anything  about  it.    One  man  said  to 
get  powdered  alum   and  a  little  salt  and  put  it  ' 
around  the  tree.    I  did  get  some  and  put  it  around 
the  tree,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do  any 
good  or  not.    I  have  examined  some  of  the  trees,  and 
find  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  ants  eating  the  little 
stem  in  the  center  right  away.    If  there  is  anything 
that  would  be  good  for  this,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  possible.    It  seems  I  am  the  most  3 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world  with  orchards.    When  I 
I  first  put  in  a  prune  orchard  I  lost  them  three  years! 
with  diabrotica.     Now,  when  I  change  to  pears,  J 
comes  the  ant  business,  and  nobody  ever  seemed  to  f 
have  this  trouble  but  myself. — Planter,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

You  are  probably  mistaken  in  attributing  the  eat- 
ing of  your  young  pear  leaves  to  ants.  Although 
there  are  in  Texas  ants  that  do  that  sort  of  work, 
such  ants  have  not  been  found  in  California  thus  far. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  leaves  are  eaten  off  by  a 
caterpillar — possibly  what  is  called  a  "cut  worm" — 
coming  from  the  ground,  climbing  the  tree  during 
the  night  and  retiring  to  the  ground  again  before 
day.  This  sort  of  leaf  destruction  is  frequently 
noticed  on  young  trees  and  grape  vines  and  th 
caterpillar,  which  is  a  good  sized  one,  can  usually  be] 
found  by  removing  the  loose  earth  around  the  base  of 
the  tree.  It  is  possible  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  prescription  of  lime  and  salt  around  the  tree 
would  be  effective  in  its  action  upon  this  caterpillar 
coming  from  the  ground,  but  you  must  be  careful 
about  putting  much  salt  around  a  young  tree,  be-j 
cause  salt  is  very  destructive  and  a  shower  of  rain 
might  send  it  down  upon  the  young  roots.  Possibly 
air-slaked  lime,  scattered  on  the  ground  around  the 
young  tree  will  be  safer  and  quite  as  effective.  The 
ants  are  visiting  the  young  growth  because  some  leaf 
lice  or  other  minute  insects  are  present  secreting  a 
sweetish  material  which  the  ants  enjoy.  A  good 
way  to  kill  cut  worms  is  to  use  the  mixture  of  bran, 
arsenic  and  molasses,  which  is  also  used  for  grass- 
hoppers, viz.: 

Bran  forty  pounds,  molasses  two  gallons,  arsenic  I 
five  pounds,  and  water  about  six  gallons.    The  form-B 
ula  is  often  varied,  sometimes  by  using  twice  or  four« 
times  as  much  arsenic,  but  the  amount  here  given  is  I 
sufficient  to  kill.    The  most  important  point  in  itsl 
preparation  is  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  material.  I 
The  poison  may  be  well  stirred  into  the  liquid  used,p 
or  even  into  the  dry  bran;   but  in  either  case  the 
mixing  must  be  thorough  before  the  bran  is  wetted, 
for  otherwise  the  mixture  will  not  be  uniform.  The 
best  method  is  to  mix  the  ingredients  in  the  same 
manner  that  mortar  is  hoed  or  shoveled. 

A  little  of  this  mixture  put  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
usually  attracts  and  kills  the  worms,  but  you  have  to 
be  careful  about  this  remedy  if  you  have  any  chickens 
that  are  likely  to  visit  the  orchard. 


The  Corn  Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  planted  sweet  corn  here, 
for  the  table  at  different  times  and,  I  think,  always] 
found  in  each  ear,  or  in  nearly  all,  a  great  wormj 
about  1*  inch  long,  taking  the  place  of  the  grain, 
which  the  creature  had  evidently  eaten  to  the  extent] 
of  its  own  size.    Can  you  tell  me  anything  to  do  to] 
prevent  this  ?    I  suppose  the  egg  of  the  worm  is 
planted  with  the  seed  and  is  hatched  in  the  plant. 
There  may  be  something  to  soak  the  seeds  in  to  kill' 
the  eggs. — Amateur,  San  Mateo. 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
We  do  not  know  any  way  to  catch  up  with  it.  It  is] 
the  offspring  of  a  medium-sized  moth  which  deposits 
its  eggs  upon  the  silk  quite  early  in  the  growth  of 
the  ear,  and  the  tiny  worm  finds  its  way  speedily  to 
the  kernels.  As  the  moths  do  not  all  appear  at 
once,  the  corn  is  successively  visited,  and  not  until 
late  in  the  season  is  the  plant  free  from  the  insect. 
The  corn  worm  is  also  the  cotton  boll  worm  of  the 
Southern  States.  All  attempts  to  poison  the  silk 
with  Paris  green  or  otherwise  have  failed;  nor  have 
any  ill-smelling  applications,  thought  to  be  effective 
in  repelling  the  moth,  accomplished  what  has  been 
expected  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  some  other 
plant  or  other  variety  of  corn  which  the  insect  par- 
ticularly enjoys  can  be  planted  with  a  view  of 
attracting  it  away  from  the  wain  crop  wtuch  you. 
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wish  to  grow.  Experiments  in  this  line  are  about  to 
be  undertaken  by  Prof.  Woodworth  of  the  University 
of  California,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  canning 
companies,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  get  good,  whole 
ears  for  canners'  use.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
state  what  degree  of  success  will  be  attained  by  the 
experiments  which  will  probably  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 

Root  Knot  on  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  spring  of  1903  I  planted 
an  orchard  of  300  Elberta  peach  trees  which  I  raised 
and  budded  myself.  They  were  grown  in  two  sep- 
arate nurseries,  about  200  yards  apart,  but  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil  and  with  the  same  treatment  and 
care  all  the  way  through.  All  the  buds  used  came 
from  the  same  trees.  About  200  of  them  were  grown 
from  Orange  Cling  pits  and  100  from  Salway.  When 
transplanted  they  all  looked  perfectly  healthy  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  made  a  vigorous  growth 
last  season.  This  spring  I  find  the  100  on  Salway 
root  are  badly  affected  with  root  or  crown  knot  while 
the  balance  are  nearly  free  from  it.  They  are  all  to- 
gether on  one  side  of  the  orchard,  and  I  intend  pull- 
ing them  out.  If  care  is  used  to  throw  away  the  soil 
in  contact  with  the  tree  and  use  clean  soil  for  the 
next  planting,  would  it  be  safe  to  reset  in  same  holes? 
Would  you  advise  taking  the  trees  out  now  and  leav- 
ing the  holes  open  all  summer? — Grower,  Dinuba. 

What  you  say  about  the  occurrence  of  the  root 
knot  on  the  peaches  which  you  grew  on  different 
stocks  is  very  interesting.  We  have  never  seen  a 
statement  which  seemed  to  connect  the  occurrence 
of  the  knot  with  a  particular  variety,  to  the  extent 
your  experience  seems  to  indicate.  If  you  are  sure 
that  you  can  not  save  the  trees  by  removing  the 
knots  and  treating  the  wounds  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, as  frequently  described  in  these  columns,  it 
would  be  better  to  remove  them  now  and  allow  the 
holes  to  remain  open  during  the  summer  or  else 
grow  some  corn  or  other  suitable  crop  on  the  land 
than  to  allow  the  trees  to  remain  and  take  them  out 
just  before  the  time  for  planting  new  ones.  The 
chance  of  communicating  the  knot  to  new  trees  would 
be  very  much  less  if  several  months  intervened  be- 
tween the  removal  of  diseased  trees  and  planting 
new  trees. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — My  alfalfa  meadows,  of  which  I 
have  1000  acres,  are  now  growing  rank  and  heavy 
and  will  soon  be  blooming  and  ready  to  cut  for  hay, 
but  I  desire  to  save  as  many  cuttings  to  thresh  for 
seed  as  possible.  Now  will  you  as  soon  as  possible 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  experience  on  the  subject 
of  seed  from  the  first  cutting  or  crop.  Will  the  first 
cutting  make  seed;  will  it  make  good  seed  ?  If  so, 
I  want  to  let  this  now  growing  crop  mature  for  seed. 
If  the  first  cutting  will  not  do  for  seed,  why  not  ?  I 
have  always  heard  it  said  save  the  second  cutting  for 
seed.  Is  this  correct;  if  so,  why  ?  I  have  got  this 
idea  somehow  that  the  first  cutting  bears  seed  all 
right,  but  that  it  will  not  be  properly  fertilized  or 
fructified  by  scattered  pollen.  What  about  it  ? — 
Enquirer,  Texas. 

The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  never  used  for  seed 
purposes  in  this  State,  chiefly  because  there  is  so 
much  foxtail  and  other  undesirable  plants  growing 
with  alfalfa.  Our  winter  temperatures  are  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  these,  undesirable  plants  and  they 
get  considerable  start  before  the  alfalfa.  When  the 
warmth  increases  the  alfalfa  takes  the  lead  and  occu- 
pies the  ground,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
plants.  For  this  reason  the  later  and  not  the  first 
cutting  is  used  for  seed  purposes.  It  is  probable 
that  the  latter  cutting  is  also  grown  under  conditions 
which  favor  the  seeding,  and  this  would  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  taking  the  summer  and  not  spring 
growth  for  seed  purposes,  but  the  main  consideration 
s  to  get  a  clean  growth,  so  that  the  seed  crop  free 
from  objectionable  weed  seed  may  be  had. 

Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor. — We  have  some  blackberries  in 
our  garden  for  family  use.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
the  best  way  to  care  for  them — should  and  shall  the 
new  shoots  that  come  up  be  allowed  to  grow  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Cupertino. 

The  new  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  because 
it  is  upon  them  that  next  year's  berries  will  be 
borne.  The  old  canes  will  fruit  this  year  and  they 
should  be  cut  out  at  the  ground  next  fall,  otherwise 
your  patch  will  be  a  tangle  of  old  dead  canes  and 
new  fruiting  ones  and  it  will  be  more  trouble  to  get 
the  fruit  than  it  is  worth.  Dig  up  the  ground  around 
the  vines  now,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and 


keep  the  surface  loose  with  the  hoe  during  the  sum- 
mer, using  a  moderate  amount  of  irrigation  also  to 
get  plenty  of  large  fruit. 

Depressed  Growth  of  Japanese  Plum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
a  twig  of  Wickson  plum  tree.  It  seemed  perfectly 
healthy  last  year  and  bore  a  few  nice  plums,  but  this 
spring,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  leafing  out  like  the 
sample  sent.  A  Burbank  near  it  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Both  are  four  years  old  and  have  had  good  care.  I 
find  nothing  in  your  work  on  California  Fruits  that 
seems  to  apply  to  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble 
and  give  me  a  remedy  ? — Grower,  Dinuba. 

The  peculiar  growth  of  the  Wickson  plum  is,  we 
think,  due  to  the  low  temperatures  which  have  pre- 
vailed; at  least  we  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  These  trees  start  early,  and  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  heat  to  encourage  them,  make 
small  bunchy  growth  which  you  notice.  We  do  not 
find  any  disease  present,  and  believe  that  with  the 
advance  of  the  season  better  foliage  will  appear. 


The  Common  Rose  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  rose  twigs  which 
seem  to  me  to  have  woolly  aphis  on  them  and  not  the 
common  rose  aphis,  because  there  is  so  much  white 
stuff  among  them.  Is  it  the  woolly  aphis  ?  —  Rose 
Grower,  Berkeley. 

The  insects  which  you  sent  are  the  common  rose 
aphis.  The  whitish  material  consists  of  old  skins 
which  have  been  moulted  by  the  insects  in  their  pro- 
cess of  growth.  The  group  of  aphids,  which  are 
properly  called  "woolly,"  have  a  growth  of  cottony 
or  woolly  substance  emanating  from  their  bodies.  If 
you  will  look  at  specimens  like  those  you  send  with 
a  magnifier  you  will  see  that  the  whitish  material  is 
wholly  cast  off  and  not  in  any  way  attached  to  the 
insects. 

Hardy  Eucalypts. 

To  the  Editor: — In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
there  was  an  article  giving  the  names  of  certain  va- 
rieties of  eucalypts  that  would  grow  in  northern 
California,  where  the  mercury  often  falls  to  5°  or  10° 
above  zero.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  the  names  of 
works  or  persons  posted  who  can  advise  us  as  to 
what  variety  to  plant  in  this  country  where  it  seldom 
gets  colder  than  5°  above  zero  ?  We  want  to  intro- 
duce that  tree  here  and  encourage  it  in  every  way 
we  can,  and  expect  to  have  to  study  the  matter  con- 
siderably.— Reader,  Irrigon,  Or. 

We  do  not  remember  printing  anything  indicating 
that  any  species  of  eucalyptus  would  endure  quite  as 
low  temperature  as  that  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent— in  fact,  we  do  not  know  any  place  except 
on  the  mountains  where  such  temperature  is  reached 
in  northern  California.  However,  if  such  a  report 
was  correctly  published,  we  should  consider  it  as  the 
limit.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  eucalypt  will  stand 
the  low  temperatures  our  correspondent  has  to  con- 
tend with,  but  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  be  mis- 
taken on  that  point. 

Ferrets  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  the  address  of 
some  one  who  sells  ferrets?  I  have  lots  of  cottontails 
in  my  alfalfa  and  would  like  to  have  a  pair  of  ferrets 
to  kill  them  out.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
nature  of  these  ferrets,  and  do  you  think  they  could 
kill  gophers? — Farmer,  Lathrop. 

We  do  not  know  who  has  ferrets.  Probably  city 
dealers  in  various  pet  animals  can  supply  them.  The 
idea  of  using  ferrets  for  squirrels  and  gophers  has 
often  been  mentioned  and  undoubtedly  been  tried 
without  success,  else  we  all  would  know  of  it.  If, 
however,  we  should  get  the  State  stocked  with  wild 
ferrets,  we  would  be  worse  off  than  we  are  with  our 
vegetable-eating  vermin,  for  ferrets  would  clean  out 
the  poultry  product  in  short  order. 

Leaf  Aphis  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — A  few  of  my  apple  trees  are  cov- 
ered with  scales  or  scalawags  of  some  kind.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are  and  what  is  good  for  them  ?  I 
send  you  a  few  twigs  by  express.  On  account  of  the 
wet  weather,  we  failed  to  get  all  the  orchard  sprayed 
with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur. — Apple  Grower,  So- 
noma. 

The  twigs  are  well  covered  with  the  eggs  of  the 
leaf  aphis  of  the  apple.  These  eggs  can  not  be  killed 
by  washes  which  can  be  used  while  the  tree  is  in  leaf; 
consequently,  you  will  have  to  wait  for  the  insects  to 
hatch,  and  then  they  are  very  easily  killed  with  whale 
oil  soap  (}  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water)  or  with  kero- 


sene emulsion.  The  apple  aphis  is  not  a  great  pest, 
because  its  career  is  usually  closed  rather  early  in 
the  season  by  .ladybirds  and  other  enemies  ;  but 
whenever  it  is  abundant  enough  to  cause  the  curling 
of  the  young  leaves  or  to  smut  the  foliage  and  fruit, 
it  should  be  checked  by  spraying. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  2,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with 
occasional  showers.  Conditions  were  favorable  for  grain 
and  grass,  but  warmer,  clear  weather  is  needed  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  All  crops  are  in  very  good  condi- 
tions, though  a  little  later  than  usual.  Wheat  is  mak- 
ing an  excellent  stand  and  in  some  sections  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  heavy  rainfall ;  good  crops  are 
probable  in  nearly  all  places.  Hay  is  making  good 
growth  and  the  yield  will  be  about  average.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful.  The  fruit  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Gridley 
was  considerably  damaged  by  the  high  waters  in  March, 
and  peaches  will  yield  a  light  crop.  Apricots  and 
almonds  will  also  be  light,  but  other  fruits  give  promise 
of  large  yields.  Vineyards  and  orange  orchards  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  cool  and  cloudy,  and 
showers  were  frequent  in  all  sections.  Farm  work 
was  retarded  in  portions  of  the  northern  counties 
by  the  continued  wet  weather,  but  the  rain  was 
of  great  benefit  in  the  central  and  southern  districts. 
Nearly  all  crops  are  backward,  but  otherwise  in  splendid 
condition.  Grain  and  hay  are  making  good  growth  and 
will  probably  yield  fully  average  crops  in  most  places. 
Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  are  doing  well.  Cherries  in  the  Vacavilie  dis- 
trict are  unusually  late,  though  in  good  condition. 
Most  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are  backward,  owing 
to  continued  cool,  wet  weather,  but  the  outlook  is  good 
for  average  crops  in  most  places.  Apples  and  almonds 
are  reported  light  in  San  Benito  county.  Vineyards  are 
thrifty. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy,  cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  generous  showers  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, and  again  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  The 
showers  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops, 
but  retarded  the  hay  harvest.  Grain  has  made  good 
growth  and  is  generally  reported  in  fine  condition. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  making  good  progress,  and  vines 
are  growing  rapidly.  Cultivation  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards is  progressing  rapidly.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  in  good  condition.  Several  frosts  occurred 
during  the  week,  but  caused  no  damage.  Heavy  snow 
fell  in  the  high  Sierra  during  the  week.  Irrigation 
water  is  plentiful,  and  being  freely  used. 

Southern  California. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  rain  fell 
in  all  sections.  The  showers  are  very  beneficial  to  grain, 
hay  and  all  vegetation.  The  grain  crop  will  be  fair  in 
some  places,  though  generally  light  throughout  the  sec- 
tion. Hay  prospects  are  improving  and  in  some  places 
the  yield  will  probably  be  very  good.  The  seasonal  rain- 
fall at  Upland,  San  Bernardino  county,  is  13.12  inches, 
or  only  1.22  inches  below  the  average.  The  rainfall  in 
the  mountain  districts  has  been  quite  heavy,  and  irriga- 
tion water  will  be  in  fair  supply.  Walnuts  are  back- 
ward. Apricots  are  improving,  but  the  yield  will  be 
light.  Other  deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  are  doing  well. 
Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  of  superior  quality. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Good  rains  first  of  the 
week  benefited  field  crops  much  except  in  southern  sec- 
tions, where  too  light.  Damage  to  apple  and  cherry 
crops  by  last  week's  frost  reported  light  in  San  Ber- 
nardino mountain  valleys. 


Eureka  Summary.— Grain  hay  is  making  good 
growth.  Owing  to  much  rain  practically  no  crops  were 
planted  in  some  sections.  Farmers  will  sow  barley  in- 
stead of  peas.  Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  look 
promising.    , 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  4,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

1.10 

63.27 

50.46 

43.10 

56 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.26 

31.06 

23  15 

24.58 

82 

44 

Sacramento  

.04 

16.79 

16.62 

19.05 

76 

46 

San  Francisco  

.80 

20.59 

18.28 

22  13 

66 

46 

Fresno  

.14 

7.99 

8.50 

8.29 

78 

40 

Independence  

.00 

2.57 

2  54 

3.55 

76 

32 
40 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.38 

16  99 

18  49 

19.66 

66 

T 

S.69 

19  29 

15.92 

70 

44 

.03 

4.28 

11.62 

8.02 

64 

48 

.00 

0.94 

1.73 

2.85 

88 

48 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pear  Blight. 


By  W.  X.  Hctt,  in  Bulletin  8i  of  the  Utah  Agricutural 
Experiment  Station. 

The  disease  commonly  called  pear  blight  is  prob- 
ably the  most  fatal  malady  known  to  plants.  It  seems 
to  be  a  disease  of  American  origin.  It  is  not  known 
in  Europe.  On  this  continent  it  has  long  boon  known 
wherever  pome  fruits  have  been  grown.  As  early  as 
1794  it  is  recorded  as  having  destroyed  pear  trees 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  ravages  of 
pear  blight  have  often  been  described  in  horticultural 
papers,  but  until  late  years  it  has  baffled  all  attempts 
at  discovering  the  cause  of  the  trouble  or  at  assign- 
ing a  remedy.  As  knowledge  of  parasitic  plants 
became  more  general,  most  of  the  rots,  rusts, 
mildews  and  other  plant  diseases  became  controllable 
by  spraying  mixtures  and  other  applications,  yet 
nothing  could  be  found  that  would  cure  pear  blight. 
This  led  investigators  to  the  conclusion  that  blight 
was  caused  by  other  moans  than  by  fungous  para- 
sites. In  1879  Prof.  Burrill  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  discovered  that  the  disease  was  caused  by 
germ  parasites  or  microbes.  He  found  these  in  the 
diseased  tissue,  and,  with  the  aid  of  high-power 
microscopes,  was  actually  able  to  see  the  microbes. 
He  separated  them  from  the  diseased  material  and 
was  able  to  grow  them  on  proper  media  in  the  lab- 
oratory. By  making  small  cuts  in  healthy  twigs  and 
inoculating  with  these  bacteria,  the  Professor  was 
able  to  produce  at  will  all  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  transferred  the  disease  from  tree  to  tree, 
and,  on  examining  the  diseased  material,  found  the 
same  kind  of  bacteria  in  all  cases.  The  bacterium  of 
pear  blight  is  now  classified  and  known  as  Bacillus 
amylovorus.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
germs  except  with  the  most  powerful  microscopes, 
yet  they  exist  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  diseased 
parts  of  blighted  trees. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  disease  was 
known  only  in  the  eastern  and  central  States,  and  it 
was  believed  that  it  could  not  thrive  in  the  dry  at- 
mosphere of  the  West,  and  particularly  in  the  clear 
air  of  high  mountain  regions.  Late  years  have  shown, 
unfortunately,  that  this  belief  was  entirely  wrong, 
for  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  West  and  its  clear  sunlight 
and  dry  atmosphere  the  trees  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  blight  than  in  the  humid  regions  of  the 
East. 

Appearance  ok  the  Disease. — The  commonest  and 
most  apparent  feature  of  blight  is  the  sudden  dying 
of  the  foliage  on  twigs  and  branches,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  burned  by  fire.  This  blackening  of  the  foliage  as 
by  fire  has  caused  this  disease  to  be  known  sometimes 
as  fire  blight.  If  the  bark  of  the  diseased  twigs  or 
branches  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  blackened 
and  dried.  This  dead  appearance  of  the  bark  is  often 
so  evident  that  it  will  be  noticed  even  before  the 
blackened  leaves.  In  the  spring  and  summer  the 
dried  and  dead  appearance  of  the  bark  will  shade  off 
very  gradually  into  the  healthy  tissue.  In  the  fall 
there  will  be  a  swollen  appearance  of  the  bark  below 
the  dead  part,  this  making  a  clear  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  diseased  and  healthy  wood.  About 
blossoming  time  the  disease  spreads  very  rapidly, 
and  twigs  and  branches  may  be  seen  one  day  which 
appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  the  next  may  be 
blackened  and  dead.  Often  a  limb  is  seen  blackened 
down  the  sides  and  the  foliage  at  its  tip  fresh  and 
green.  Again,  a  small  twig  may  be  dead  and  the 
disease  extended  from  it  so  as  to  girdle  a  large  limb 
on  which  it  is  situated,  while  above  and  below  the 
twig  may  be  fresh  and  green.  Most  frequently  the 
disease  will  be  seen  to  have  started  in  a  blossom  and 
to  have  extended  from  it  down  into  the  twig.  Again, 
the  blossom  may  have  set  fruit  and  the  blight  have 
killed  the  pear  and  gone  from  it  into  the  twig.  There 
are  so  many  peculiar  ways  in  which  blight  seems  to 
start  that  it  gives  some  hint  as  to  the  agencies  that 
carry  the  infection.  On  cutting  into  the  diseased 
tissue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parts  most  affected  are 
the  layers  of  living  bark  and  the  cambium.  The  limbs 
and  twigs  toward  the  top  of  the  tree  usually  show 
the  portions  most  blighted,  but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this.  In  the  summer,  particularly  if  it  is 
dry,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow.  In  the 
smaller  limbs  and  twigs  the  diseased  area  becomes 
dry  and  does  not  spread.  In  larger  limbs,  however, 
the  blackened  portions  seem  to  extend  slowly  and 
the  swollen  ring  of  demarkation  is  formed.  In  the 
following  winter  and  spring  these  swollen  parts  ex- 
ude a  gummy  substance  which  is  often  seen  running 
down  the  sides  of  the  tree.  If  remedial  measures  are 
not  taken,  a  second  season  usually  finishes  what  is 
left  of  the  tree. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads. — There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  a  tree  can  blight,  and  that  is  by  being  in- 
oculated or  having  the  germs  of  the  disease  placed 
upon  it.  From  the  time  at  which  the  blight  is  most 
prevalent,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  always  starts 
from  flowers  or  bud  tips,  it  is  evident  that  the  germs 
are  spread  by  insects.  Insects,  such  as  bees,  flies, 
wasps,  etc.,  in  search  of  nectar  and  passing  from 


flower  to  flower  and  from  diseased  to  healthy  parts, 
account  for  the  rapid  spread  of  blight  at  blossoming 
time.  Even  before  blossoming  time  insects  are  carry- 
ing about  the  sweet,  gummy  sap  that  has  exuded  from 
the  diseased  limbs.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
source  of  the  microbes  for  the  early  infection.  In  the 
gummy  exudate  the  germs  are  found  in  millions,  and 
laboratory  cultures  of  them  may  readily  be  made 
from  it.  The  hairy  and  downy  bodies  of  insects  af- 
ford the  easiest  means  for  the  receiving  and  carrying 
of  these  bacteria.  Flies  are  known  to  carry  the 
germs  of  many  diseases.  It  is  now  known  that  mos- 
quitoes carry  the  germs  of  malaria,  and  people  may 
safely  live  in  swampy  regions  provided  they  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  inoculated  with  the  bacilli 
from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes.  An  insect  having  vis- 
ited the  exudate  from  blighted  limbs  will  inoculate 
every  tree  and  flower  it  lights  upon.  This  explains 
how  the  blight  starts  in  buds  and  blossoms  in  such  an 
Irregular  manner.  Often  on  one  limb  of  a  tree  every 
fruit  spur  will  be  blighted  the  whole  length  of  a  limb 
where  a  bee  has  visited  the  flowers  and  then  flown 
away,  leaving  the  other  blossoms  exempt.  Experi- 
ments have  been  tried  where  bees  were  placed  in  the 
gummy  exudate,  and  the  flowers  upon  which  they 
were  allowed  to  alight  soon  showed  the  disease.  As 
if  to  further  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the 
germs  will  grow  and  multiply  in  the  nectar  of  the 
blossoms  just  as  they  will  in  a  culture  medium  in  a 
laboratory.  This  makes  every  diseased  blossom  a 
center  of  infection  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  insect  to  visit  without  spreading  the  contagion. 
From  this  it  will  be  very  apparent  why  blight 
spreads  with  Mich  wonderful  rapidity  at  blossoming 
time.  Later  in  the  season,  after  the  leafing  and 
blossoming  period  is  passed,  the  inoculation  of  new 
trees  is  only  occasional,  so  during  the  summer  the 
spread  of  blight  is  slow. 

Kinds  of  Trees  Attacked. — Although  this  disease 
is  generally  known  as  pear  blight,  it  is  found  on 
nearly  all  trees  of  the  pome  or  apple  family.  It  is 
true  that  the  disease  is  more  marked  in  its  appear- 
ance on  the  pear,  and  more  fatal  in  its  results,  yet  it 
is  found  on  apples,  quinces,  crabapples,  mountain 
ash,  service  berry  and  hawthorn.  This  last  season 
it  has  been  found  to  attack  the  apricot  and  many 
trees  have  died  from  it.  That  the  disease'  is  the  same 
in  all  these  plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  inocula- 
tions from  the  diseased  parts  of  any  one  of  them  will 
produce  blight  in  any  or  all  of  the  others.  However, 
there  are  some  variations  in  the  appearance  of 
blight,  according  to  the  species  of  tree  on  which  it  is 
found.  In  the  apple,  it  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  or 
attack  such  large  portions  of  limbs,  but  is  generally 
confined  to  the  small  twigs  and  fruit  spurs.  For  this 
reason  the  disease  is  often  spoken  of  on  the  apple  as 
twig  blight.  On  the  quince  the  twigs  blight  readily 
and  also  the  more  tender  shoots  at  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

Some  Varieties  Partially  Immune. — In  working 
with  blight  in  orchards  of  mixed  varieties,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  some  varieties  are  very  susceptible  to 
the  disease  while  others  are  comparatively  immune. 
In  our  Station  orchard,  where  the  blight  was  bad, 
the  Seckel  pear  bore  a  heavy  crop  and  showed  not  a 
dead  twig,  while  varieties  all  around  them  were  badly 
blighted.  As  regards  immunity,  the  resistant  vari- 
eties stood  in  the  following  order:  Seckel,  Kieffer, 
Tyson,  Garber,  Angouleme  and  Flemish  Beauty. 
None  of  these  varieties  were  badly  affected.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  varieties,  notably  Idaho  and  Clapp's 
Favorite,  were  so  badly  blighted  that  by  the  end  of 
the  season  little  of  the  trees  was  left.  The  Bartlett  and 
Clairgeau  were  also  badly  affected.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  trees  which  grow  slowly  and  make  short,  firm 
wood  are  less  frequently  attacked  than  those  that 
grow  quickly  and  make  long,  sappy  shoots.  The 
Kieffer,  which  is  a  rapid  grower,  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

Soils  and  Cultivation  Affect  Immunity. — Since 
rapid-growing  trees  blight  more  readily  than  slow- 
growing  ones,  whatever  tends  to  stimulate  wood 
growth  predisposes  to  blight. 

Soils. — For  the  reason  before  stated,  poor  land 
will  grow  pear  trees  more  safely  than  rich  land.  On 
rich  bottom  land,  that  is  so  well  suited  to  gardening, 
pear  trees  will  blight  time  after  time  just  as  they 
are  coming  into  bearing.  On  such  soils  that  stimu 
late  a  long,  sappy  growth  of  wood,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  advisable  at  all  to  try  to  grow  pears. 
On  bench  lands,  however,  and  on  stiff  clays,  the  trees, 
on  account  of  the  shorter,  harder  and  better  ripened 
wood,  are  very  little  subject  to  blight. 

Manures. — For  the  reason  of  the  greater  liability 
to  blight  when  growing  rapidly,  pear  trees  should  be 
fertilized  very  cautiously.  Especially  should  one  be 
careful  in  the  application  of  barnyard  manure  or 
other  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  all  of  which  unduly  stim- 
ulate wood  growth.  The  only  safe  manure  for  this 
purpose,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  too  little, 
is  wood  ashes.  On  account  of  the  appearance  of 
blight  in  the  Station  orchard  last  year,  no  manure  at 
all  was  applied  to  the  pear  section. 

Cultivation. — In  like  manner,  cultivation  that 
tends  to  stimulate  growth  should  be  cautiously  applied 
to  orchards  attacked  with  blight  If  the  disease  has 
begun  to  show  itself,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  cultivate 
more  than  to  keep  the  weeds  from  seeding.  Indeed, 


it  might  be  advisable  to  cease  cultivation  altogether, 
or  even  to  seed  the  orchard  to  grass  or  some  other 
crop.  Unfortunately,  whatever  tends  to  make  the 
trees  grow,  tends  also  to  make  them  an  easy  prey  to 
blight.  While  there  is  danger  of  trees  being  lost  by 
blight,  they  should  be  kept  growing  just  as  slowly  as 
possible. 

Irrigation. — From  this  it  is  evident,  too,  that  a 
good  deal  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  water  the 
trees  receive.  It  is  always  noticeable  that  a  rainy 
spring  is  accompanied  by  more  blight  than  a  dry  one. 
Water  should,  therefore,  be  applied  sparingly  to 
trees  that  show  blight.  Just  enough  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  foliage  from  falling  and  the  bark  from 
shriveling.  The  less  growth  the  trees  make  in  length 
the  better. 

Pruning. — In  the  same  way  pruning  may  be  injur- 
ious if  it  encourages  growth  of  wood.  For  this  reason 
winter  pruning  should  be  avoided,  and,  except  to  re- 
move blighted  limbs,  very  little  trimming  should  be 
done  on  trees  affected  with  blight.  If  pruning  is 
done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  in  summer,  when  the 
trees  are  in  leaf. 

Remedies. — What  has  been  said  heretofore  has 
been  along  the  line  of  prevention  or  of  rendering  the 
trees  more  immune.  Of  course,  the  only  real  pre- 
vention is  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
There  can  be  no  blight  if  the  blight  bacilli  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  tree.  The  complete  destruction, 
therefore,  of  the  blight  bacillus  is  the  only  real  rem- 
edy. But  this,  as  experience  has  proved,  is  no  easy 
matter.  On  account  of  the  germs  being  deep  in  the 
bark  and  c  ambium  and  not  on  the  leaves  or  exposed 
parts,  ordinary  spraying  with  poisons  or  other  mix- 
tures has  been  found  to  be  practically  useless.  The 
only  means  at  our  disposal  seems  to  be  to  cut  off  and 
burn  the  diseased  parts  and  so  stop  the  spread  of  the 
germs.  The  branches  removed  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  orchard,  but  should  always  be 
burned.  In  cutting  off  the  blighted  limbs  the  cut 
should  be  made  3  or  4  inches  below  the  lowest  signs 
of  the  disease.  The  germs  do  not  spread  far  in  the 
tree,  and  below  the  blighted  portions  the  tissue  is 
perfectly  healthy.  However,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger in  cutting  off  diseased  limbs  of  inoculating  the 
cut  on  the  healthy  parts  ;  for  this  reason  the  tools 
should  be  disinfect  ed  after  every  cut.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  our  pruner  carry  a  small  pail  containing  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  1000  parts  of  water.  To  fight  the  disease  success- 
fully, not  a  single  diseased  twig  or  branch  should  be 
left,  and  if  the  tree  is  too  far  gone  to  be  saved  it 
should  be  dug  out  and  burned.  Complete  destruction 
of  the  germs  is  the  only  sure  remedy.  A  few  diseased 
twigs  left  contain  enough  germs  to  kill  a  whole  or- 
chard. The  stamping  out  of  the  germs  must  be  as 
thorough  as  the  disinfection  a  doctor  would  give  a 
house  where  there  had  been  a  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  few  lurking  germs  of  blight  are  just  as  danger- 
ous to  trees  as  any  remaining  germs  of  scarlet  fever 
would  be  to  people.  For  this  reason  the  blight 
should  be  cut  out  and  burned  as  soon  as  it  is  seen.  At 
blossoming  time  the  orchard  should  be  examined 
every  day  or  so  and  all  blighted  parts  removed  In 
this  way  the  spread  of  blight  can  be  controlled.  Dry- 
ing seems  to  kill  the  germs,  and  dried  portions  are 
not  so  dangerous  as  iho  diseased  parts  containing 
s;ip.  The  germ  is  not  affected  by  the  freezing  of 
winter,  and  passes  over  to  the  next  spring  in  the 
swollen  parts  of  the  bark  of  largo  limbs.  During  the 
winter  all  of  these  diseased  centers  should  be  cut 
out,  so  that  there  will  be  no  gum  exuded  to  start  the 
disease  the  second  season.  By  following  this  method, 
pear  blight  can  be  controlled,  as  was  shown  this  sea- 
son on  the  Experiment  Station  orchard.  Not  a  tree 
was  lost,  although  some  varieties  were  pretty 
severely  cut  back.  It  requires  only  careful  attention 
and  painstaking  care.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  surest 
cure  for  pear  blight. 

Control  of  Blight. — The  following  very  useful  ad- 
vice is  by  Prof.  Corbett  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  late  bulletin  on  pruning:  "In 
addition  to  modifying  the  form  of  a  tree  by  pruning, 
another  and  equally  as  important  a  factor  can  be 
controlled  by  this  means.  As  is  well  known,  the  pear 
ordinarily  suffers  severely  from  the  pear  blight,  but 
the  work  of  M.  B.  VVaite  of  the  U.  S  Department  of 
Agriculture  upon  this  disease  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  controlling  it  by  judiciou  -  methods 
of  pruning.  The  pear  blight  gains  entrance  to  the 
tree  in  a  majority  of  cases  through  the  flowers,  and 
as  the  flowers  are  borne  upon  spurs,  and  as  these 
spurs  are  developed  from  wood  which  is  one  or  more 
years  of  age,  fruiting  spurs  frequently  appear  upon 
the  pear  on  large  branches.  It  therefore  becomes 
evident  that  if  these  fruiting  spurs  are  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  the  large  structural  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  the  blossoms  of  such  a  spur  become  affected  by 
the  pear  blight,  the  blight  will  immediately  become 
communicated  to  the  framework  branch  upon  which 
the  spur  is  situated.  In  consequence,  a  case  of  what 
is  called  '  body  blight '  results.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  fruiting  spurs  which  bear  these  blos- 
soms are  kept  off  the  large  branches  of  the  tree, 
there  is  less  liability  of  injury  to  them  from  the 
blight.  Persons  engaged  in  pear  culture  should, 
therefore,  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  removal 
of  all  fruiting  spurs  from  the  main  structural 
branches  of  the  pear  tree.    This  will  force  the  devel- 
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opment  of  spurs  upon  the  smaller  branches,  and  as 
these  can  be  allowed  to  develop  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  contamination 
with  the  blight  will  only  necessitate  the  removal  of 
these  smaller,  minor  branches,  rather  than  the  loss 
of  a  main  framework  branch.  By  systematically  cut- 
ting out  all  blighted  branches  which  appear  among 
the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  a  properly  pruned  pear 
tree,  it  will  at  once  rid  the  tree  of  the  blight,  with- 
out any  serious  detriment  to  the  tree  itself.  This  is 
the  principle  underlying  the  control  of  the  much 
dreaded  pear  blight,  and,  as  before  stated,  it  is  con- 
trolled primarily  by  judicious  pruning." 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Mayflower  Herd  of  Shorthorns. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  heard  of  the  late  importa- 
tion into  California  of  some  new  Shorthorn  blood,  and 
being  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  animals  of  this  useful 
breed,  I  resolved  to  see  as  many  of  them  as  was  pos- 
sible in  one  day's  travel.  Accordingly  I  left  San 
Francisco  on  the  8  o'clock  boat  one  bright  morning 
last  week  bound  for  the  Enterprise  Stock  Farm  of 
H.  P.  Eakle,  near  Woodland,  and  where,  in  addition 
to  his  own  herd,  he  is  pasturing  for  their  owners, 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Howard  and  F.  M.  Pickering,  the 
Shorthorns  of  the  Mayflower  herd,  until  such  time  as 
the  herd  reaches  proportions  requiring  a  plant  of 
its  own. 

On  leaving  the  train  about  11  a.  m.  at  Merritt,  a 
flag  station  about  half  way  between  Davis  and  Wood- 
land, Mr.  Eakle  met  me,  and  in  the  quickly  covered 
mile-and-a-half  drive  to  his  farm  I  discovered  that, 
next  to  a  good  cow,  he  has  a  fondness  for  a  good 
horse.  On  each  side  of  the  road  were  heavy  stands 
of  alfalfa  and  grain,  showing  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  adaptability  of  the  location  for  a  stock  ranch. 

Mr.  Eakle,  who  is  the  latest  acquisition  to  the 
ranks  of  California  Shorthorn  breeders,  has  been 
making  many  improvements  on  his  place,  to  properly 
provide  for  the  care  and  breeding  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  registered  Shorthorns  that  he  has  there,  and 
the  superior  quality  of  his  own  herd  demonstrates 
that  he  has  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  value  of 
good  blood,  combined  with  individual  merit. 

As  we  entered  Mr.  Eakle's  ample  barn,  my  eye 
rested  on  a  perfect  picture  of  a  bull — smooth  and 
faultless,  head  erect,  neck  finely  arched — altogether 
of  the  kind  of  which  you  hear  men  say:  "  You  couldn't 
paint  it  finer." 

"What  is  this  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Eakle,  "is  my  bull  Saturn — a 
pretty  good  one  for  Yolo  county.  And  here  is  my 
white  heifer  Blissful.  You  see,  I  have  the  red  and 
the  white  ;  the  combination  ought  to  be  the  roan, 
and  then  the  coloring  of  my  herd  will  be  complete." 

And  as  conformation  of  sire  and  dam,  combined 
with  their  high-class  pedigrees,  stand  for  so  much  in 
the  breeder's  mind,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  com- 
bination should  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Passing  through  the  corrals,  we  saw  his  pure  bred 
Duroc  Jersey  swine  and  Shropshire  sheep,  and 
judging  from  the  litters  of  the  Durocs,  they  will 
prove  to  be  a  breed  of  swine  that  our  farmers  will  do 
well  not  to  overlook. 

The  Mayflower  Herd. — We  entered  an  alfalfa 
field  where  many  cows  were  grazing,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  one  of  them,  who,  looking  up, 
quietly  awaited  our  nearer  approach.  From  a  little 
distance  I  had  been  admiring  her  scale  and  propor- 
tions, and  as  we  drew  closer  the  full  beauty  of  her 
shape  and  comeliness  of  expression  became  more  ap- 
parent. There  was  a  fine  red  heifer  calf  feeding  by 
her  side  that,  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger, 
sought  closer  protection  to  its  dam;  and  then,  by 
contrast,  the  great  substance  of  the  cow  became 
more  noticeable. 

Realizing  that  before  me  was  the  finest  specimen 
of  Shorthorn  cow  that  I  had  ever  seen,  I  asked  Mr. 
Eakle  what  she  was.  He  opened  the  catalogue  in 
his  hand  to  the  first  page,  and  read  as  follows: 

"No.  1.  Imp.  Spicy  Princess,  red,  recorded  Vol. 
47,  calved  May  16,  1899;  bred  by  Robert  Bruce, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland;  got  by  Prince  of  Archers 
141,547,  Dam  Spicy  by  Rosenoble  134,605  with  red 
heifer  calf  at  side,  Spicy  Princess  3rd,  calved  Dec. 
2nd,  1903;  got  by  imp.  Nonpareil  150,830.  Pure 
Scotch  of  the  best  breeding." 

"She  has  another  red  heifer  calf  here,  Spicy  Prin- 
cess 2nd,"  said  Mr.  Eakle,  "and  I  want  you  to  see 
the  three  together,  because  Mr.  Howard  selected 
these  as  a  foundation  for  the  Mayflower  herd." 

While  he  went  to  lead  up  Spicy  Princess  2nd,  I  had 
time  to  look  the  cow  over  closely  and  examine  her 
points.  She  had  a  balance  of  outstanding  character- 
istics and  was  of  great  scale  and  substance,  carry- 
ing a  wealth  of  flesh,  but  presenting  that  smooth  ap- 
pearance which  denotes  the  ability  to  lay  it  on  the 
loins  and  back,  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
a  good  breeding  and  show  cow.  She  had  a  mellow 
touch,  denoting  good  feeding  qualities,  and  her  hair 
was  soft  and  fine.  Her  head  and  countenance 
showed  her  maternal  instincts  and  cow-like  qualities. 

Standing  there  with  her  two  daughters,  both  so 
much  like  herself,  she  seemed  proud  to  be  on  exhibi- 


tion, and  there  was  no  sign  of  uneasiness  or  nervous- 
ness in  her  or  her  calves. 

Mr.  Eakle  explained  to  me  that  this  was  a  trio  of 
the  Heatherwich  Mayflower  family,  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  breeding  tribes  of  Scotland  and  one  of 
the  best  of  Amos  Cruickshank's  productions;  and 
with  this  trio  in  their  possession  the  owners  had 
named  this  new  importation  the  Mayflower  herd. 

It  surely  is  a  fine  beginning,  and  if  like  keeps  on 
breeding  like  as  in  these  three,  the  foundation  of  the 
Mayflower  herd  is  well  laid. 

With  Mr.  Eakle's  help,  I  tabulated  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  different  individuals,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  breeders. 

Prince  of  Archers,  the  sire  of  imp.  Spicy  Princess, 
was  bred  by  Wm.  Duthie;  and  this  family  has  pro- 
duced many  champion  bulls,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  them  are  Ceremonious  Archer,  late  champion 
of  the  United  States;  Scottish  Archer  and  Royal 
Archer,  late  champion  at  the  Highland  Society  Show 
in  Scotland.  This  is  one  of  the  tribes  that  have 
placed  Scotch  cattle  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Spicy  Princess  is  safe  in  calf  to  Royal  Victor  138,- 
565.  He  was  bred  by  H.  F.  Brown,  and  is  by  his 
great  herd  bull  Victor  of  Browndale  117,621,  out  of 
Rosemary  5th  by  imp.  Hospodar  51,409,  bred  by  A. 
Cruickshank. 

Other  Cows.  —  One  of  the  cuts  on  the  first  page  of 
this  issue  shows  two  other  females  of  the  Mayflower 
herd,  imp.  Orinda  of  Pine  Grove  and  her  heifer  calf, 
Orinda  of  Browndale.  Imp.  Orinda  of  Pine  Grove  is  a 
roan  of  fine  proportions,  a  good  breeder  and  good 
milker.  She  was  bred  by  James  Hay,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  and  is  by  Squire  Nonpareil,  bred  by  William 
Duthie,  and  out  of  Orinda  3rd.  She  has  a  very  re- 
fined face  and  head,  as  is  her  right  by  breeding,  as 
the  Nonpareils  are  one  of  the  best  Scotch  tribes.  Her 
red  heifer  calf,  Orinda  of  Browndale,  is  a  show  heifer, 
and  if  she  keeps  coming  along  the  way  she  has  to 
date  her  record  in  the  show  ring  will  be  creditable. 
Orinda  of  Browndale  is  by  Lord  Gloster  161,640,  got 
by  Banker  130,857,  out  of  Norton's  Duchess  of  Glos- 
ter 3rd,  by  Salamis  110,075.  Here  is  breeding  for 
you — all  great  individuals  and  right  close  up. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Mayflower  herd 
is  Orinda  of  Pine  Grove's  bull  calf  by  Royal  Victor 
138,565.  This  bull  calf  is  rightly  named  Pioneer,  and 
if  looks  go  for  anything  there  will  be  many  a  native 
son  and  daughter  whose  proud  owner  will  point  out 
to  you  as  being  by  Pioneer.  It  will  be  easy  to  remem- 
ber this  name  and  follow  this  blood,  if  nothing  hap- 
pens to  shorten  Pioneer's  career. 

Another  pure  Scotch  cow  is  imp.  Lustre  19th,  a 
roan,  bv  Scottish  Fancy  (75,601).  Scottish  Fancy  was 
by  Sittyton  Pride  (67,939),  out  of  Goldie  35th,  by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  (50,694),  that  grand  old  Orange  Blos- 
som sire.  Lustre  19th  is  safe  in  calf  to  Scottish  Con- 
sul 181,231. 

Of  the  young  things  in  the  Mayflower  herd,  we 
must  mention  particularly  Lake  Park  Perfection 
2nd.  This  picture  does  not  do  her  full  justice,  and  as 
she  daintily  picks  her  way  through  the  alfalfa  fields 
her  bearing  and  outlines  stand  out  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  average  cow,  broad  of  back,  strongly  arched 
and  fine  sprung  ribs,  full  and  deep  in  the  loins,  and 
of  great  heart  girth,  showing  the  strong  constitution 
of  her  sire  and  dam.  She  is  by  Count  Amaranth 
144,608  and  comes  from  a  family  of  prize  winners  all 
along  the  line.  Lake  Park  Perfection  2nd,  though 
never  fitted  to  show,  lacks  little  of  being  a  show 
heifer,  and  is  in  calf  to  Young  Nominee  168,433,  bred 
and  owned  by  H.  F.  Brown  of  Minneapolis,  and  now 
at  the  head  of  his  Browndale  herd.  Young  Nominee 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  the  coming 
champion  bull  of  America.  He  has  been  shown  but 
once,  and  that  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  of  1902. 
He  was  the  junior  champion,  defeating  Ceremonious 
Archer,  now  the  American  champion.  Young  Nomi- 
nee is  by  Nominee  131,262,  champion  over  all  breeds 
at  the  Transmississippi  Exhibition  in  Omaha  in  1898. 

When  the  photo  was  taken  from  which  was  made 
the  cut  of  Glenwood  Ramona  2nd  she  was  heavy  in 
calf  and  somewhat  out  of  shape.  To  see  her  now 
with  her  heifer  calf  by  Victor  Wild  wood  126,054,  a 
pure  Scotch  bull,  is  a  goodly  signt.  Both  cow  and 
calf  (born  two  days  before  starting  to  California) 
stood  the  trip  remarkably  well.  Glenwood  Ramona 
is  the  kind  of  a  chunk  one  loves  to  see.  In  proper 
flesh  she  is  almost  a  block,  and  remarkably  smooth 
for  so  much  substance. 

In  addition  to  fourteen  breeding  cows,  the  May- 
flower herd  now  comprises  five  suckling  calves  and 
three  bulls. 

The  Bulls.— Of  the  bulls,  Ramsden  Lad  203,772 
deserves  special  mention,  both  on  account  of  his 
breeding  and  individuality.  He  is  by  Royal  Banner 
150,993  out  of  imported  Miss  Howie  7th  by  Merlin 
(69,118),  second  dam  Miss  Howie  by  Leon  (49,860). 
The  breeding  from  Leon  down  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Brave  Archer  (70,018),  the  prize  bull  imported  by 
Robert  Miller  for  Mr.  Kelly  of  Ohio  at  a  cost  of 
$6000. 

Among  other  noted  bulls  of  this  breeding  is  Scot- 
land's Crown,  imported  by  Prof.  Curtis  for  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College. 

Ramsden  Lad's  individuality  is  in  keeping  with  his 
pedigree.  His  fullness  of  chest  and  short  legs, 
added  to  his  general  heavy-fleshed  and  sappy  appear- 
ance, mark  him  as  a  bull  of  exceptional  constitution 


and  early  maturing  qualities.  As  a  show  bull  he  has 
already  proved  himself  in  the  first  ranks,  taking  first 
for  bulls  under  twelve  months  old  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  last  September.  He  is  in  every  respect 
a  bull  fit  to  head  a  herd  of  such  individuals  as  com- 
prise the  Mayflower  herd. 

Whence  They  Came. — Mr.  Howard  purchased 
these  cattle  at  H.  F.  Brown's  twenty-fifth  annual 
sale  held  at  Minneapolis  on  March  22nd.  Mr.  Brown 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  breeders  of  Short- 
horns in  this  country,  and  his  Browndale  herd  has 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  show  cattle  in  Amer- 
ica. With  individuals  of  the  Browndale  herd,  he 
was  awarded  the  $1000  prize  for  the  best  ten  head  of 
cattle  bred  and  owned  by  one  breeder  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  this  he  con- 
siders his  greatest  triumph. 

The  Browndale  Spicys,  of  which  family  is  King 
Spicy  129,279,  the  champion  sire  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  at  the  head  of  the  Quinto  herd — Califor- 
nia's herd  of  prize-winning  Shorthorns,  owned  by  the 
estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard — is  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
greatest  families. 

With  cattle  purchased  from  a  breeder  of  Mr. 
Brown's  standing,  insuring  superior  individuality, 
the  owners  of  the  Mayflower  herd  have  every  chance 
to  be  successful.  I  hope  that  some  of  these  I  have 
mentioned  will  be  shown  at  Sacramento  this  fall. 

With  one  last  look  at  Spicy  Princess,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  house,  knowing  that  the  pleasure  of 
my  trip  had  not  been  unduly  anticipated. 

Bidding  Mr.  Eakle  good-bye  and  promising  to  look 
in  on  him  again,  I  was  driven  to  the  station,  reaching 
the  city  about  7:30  o'clock,  feeling  that  the  life  of  a 
farmer  among  such  animals  as  I  had  seen  was  one 
enjoyed  by  too  few  of  us.  P. 

San  Francisco,  May  2. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Insect  Killing  at  the  South. 


By  Horticultural  Commissioner  S.  A.  Pease  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Cucamonna. 

The  subjects  given  horticultural  commissioners  to 
prepare  articles  for  institutes,  etc.,  appear  to  always 
have  a  sameness,  and  yet  times  and  methods  change 
to  some  extent  even  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It 
might  appear  to  one  not  closely  in  touch  with  this 
line  of  business  that  once  the  method  of  control  for 
any  given  kind  of  insects  was  established  it  would 
always  remain  the  same. 

This  does  not  prove  to  be  the  fact  in  many  in- 
stances, as  the  habits  of  some  of  our  pests  change — 
new  features  arise  and  improved  methods  are 
brought  into  use.  Hence,  speaking  from  my  own 
personal  experience,  I  have  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
that  will  apply  in  all  instances,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
find  it  very  necessary  often  to  be  governed  to  an 
extent  by  circumstances. 

In  times  past  1  had  thought  that  all  insect  pests 
could  be  exterminated  by  the  proper  use  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  gas.  When  the  Florida  red  spider  appeared 
in  force  we  found  that  the  application  of  this  method 
would  not  kill  the  eggs.  In  some  localities  it  appears 
to  be  not  always  possible  to  find  the  black  scale  to  be 
all  in  the.  proper  condition  to  make  the  gas  method 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  eggs  should  all  be 
hatched  out. 

It  used  to  be  considered  when  spraying  that  if  80% 
of  the  tree  and  leaves  were  wet  with  the  insecticide 
used  it  was  a  good  average  application.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  our  improved  power  sprayers,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cover  95%,  or  a  little  better,  even,  than  that. 
There  are  instances,  however,  in  the  spraying  busi- 
ness where  one  insecticide  will  apply  to  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  insects.  Most  insects  are  killed  by  the 
most  direct  application  of  insecticide.  In  case  the 
insects  are  red  spider  on  citrus  trees,  our  experience 
is  that  the  sulphur  potash  solution  is  by  far  the  most 
effective.  The  insects  are  not  killed  by  direct  con- 
tact, but  are  killed  by  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur.  The 
fumes  continue  to  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  spi- 
ders as  they  hatch  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  for 
all  the  eggs  on  a  tree. 

On  deciduous  trees  we  spray  while  the  trees  are  in 
a  dormant  condition  and  the  eggs  of  the  red  spider 
(Bryobia  pratensis)  have  not  commenced  to  hatch.' 
We  have  been  using — by  advice  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard 
and  E.  L.  Marlatt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
— double  the  ordinary  strength  of  5%  distillate,  and 
on  part  of  the  trees  the  salt,  lime  and  sulphur.  Both 
these  methods  appear,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine at  the  present  time,  to  be  quite  successful.  Yet 
not  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  fully  determine 
their  efficiency. 

We  have  also  used  5%  of  distillate  on  dormant 
apricot  trees  affected  with  black  scale  with  good 
success.  We  have  been  using  the  regular  dosage  of 
distillate — 2%  on  orange  trees  affected  with  yellow 
scale.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
this  pest  in  check,  as  it  is  supposed  in  many  localities 
to  have  an  effective  parasite.  This  parasite  had 
failed  to  prove  satisfactory  in  our  case,  and  as  many 
of  the  trees  affected  were  much  too  large  to  be  cov- 
ered with  our  largest  tents,  and  as  the  trees  inter- 
locked, it  was  evident  that  fumigation  would  be 
extremely  expensive.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  best 
method  that  could  be  used  here  would  be  to  bud  the 
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seedling  trees  to  Washington  navels  or 
other  desirable  varieties. 

In  the  matter  of  the  red  scale  we 
have  very  few  orchards  affected.  This 
being  the  case,  the  matter  of  expense 
is  not  to  be  considered,  and  we  fumi- 
gate and  hit  them  hard,  and  always 
feel  the  assurance  that  we  are  hitting 
100%  of  everything  under  the  tent. 

Further  than  this,  prevention  is  a 
far  better  method  of  dealing  with  them 
than  allowing  them  to  be  brought  in, 
and  to  this  end  we  have  just  secured 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  to  prevent 
all  bad  insect  pests  from  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  district  to  another,  or 
from  being  brought  in  from  outside 
points  by  means  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
or  on  picking  boxes — ladders,  picking 
sacks  or  other  devices  that  may  have 
been  used  previously  in  any  affected  lo- 
cality. 

It  does  seem  peculiar  to  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  dangers  of  infest- 
ing a  clean  locality  how  persistent 
some  individuals  are  in  wishing  to 
avoid  the  ordinance  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  a  few  cents  in  price,  or, 
rather,  the  low  price  at  which  infected 
trees  are  offered. 

If  one  would  stop  for  a  minute  and 
think  he  could  certainly  see  that  if 
some  men  have  trees  affected  with 
dangerous  insects  they  would  sell  them 
at  any  price  in  order  not  to  lose  them 
entirely. 

Aggravated  instances  in  the  case  of 
grape  vines  from  phylloxera-infested 
districts  have  developed  in  this  county. 
Vines  have  been  shipped  in  and  labeled 
as  trees  in  order  to  escape  the  quaran- 
tine. 

Such  cases  are  certainly  poor  busi- 
ness methods  and  ought  to  militate 
against  such  persons.  Every  rancher 
should  be  most  deeply  interested  in 
these  matters,  as  he  is  certainly  the 
one  affected  when  a  new  pest  is 
brought  into  his  neighborhood  by  any 
method. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Bred  Steers. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  of  the  Minne 
sota  Experiment  Station  recently  wrote 
for  the  Dairy  and  Produce  Review  his 
conclusions  on  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance to  both  the  dairy  and  beef 
interests: 

Cattle  experiments  have  shown  that 
steers  from  dairy  bred  cows  hold  their 
own  fairly  well  both  in  the  feed  lot  and 
on  the  block  with  those  from  cows  of 
the  beef  breeds.  It  is  admitted  that 
buyers  of  feeders,  and  butchers  as  well, 
are  in  the  habit  of  shading  the  price  of 
steers  that  show  dairy  markings  ;  but 
that  is  only  a  prejudice,  or  used  as  a 
pretext  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain. 

If  steers  were  fed  and  slaughtered  at 
home  for  the  local  market,  as  they 
should  be,  local  butchers  would  soon 
learn  that  there  is  little  difference,  if 
any,  in  the  butchering  qualities  of  the 
two  kinds  of  steers,  and  the  dairy 
steers  would  soon  sell  for  what  they 
are  really  worth.  Some  who  pretend 
to  be  honest  and  truthful  say  that  dairy 
steers  require  more  feed  for  a  given 
gain  in  weight  than  beef  bred  steers— 
that  they  mature  more  slowly  and  are 
meager  in  the  choice  cuts.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  any  of  these  statements, 
and  those  who  make  them  are  either 
blind  to  the  fact  or  willfully  misrepre- 
sent. 

If  good  dairy  sires  were  used  by  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota,  who  are  milking 
800,000  cows,  the  annual  yield  of  butter 
per  cow  could  soon  be  raised  from  150 
to  250  pounds,  which  would  increase 
their  earning  capacity  $20  per  cow, 
and  would  add  $16,000,000  to  their  in- 
come. Can  as  much  or  half  as  much  be 
said  for  results  if  beef  sires  were  used 
exclusively?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
der present  conditions — the  high  price 
of  feed  and  very  low  price  of  steers — 
there  would  be  wanted  nothing  but  the 
channel  island  breeds,  the  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys,  with  no  particular  prefer- 
ence between  the  two,  unless  the  land 
should  be  rough  and  rather  inacces- 
sible, which  is  often  the  case  in  the 
coast  and  inter-mountain  counties,  in 


which  case  we  should  want  the  hardy, 
yrshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  in  the 
dairy  business  in  the  interior  valleys, 
where  alfalfa  is  the  main  stand-by  in 
the  way  of  feed,  the  most  of  which  is 
water,  which  necessitates  the  handling 
of  a  large  volume  from  which  the  chem- 
ical nutrients  must  be  derived  out  of 
which  the  milk  is  elaborated,  where 
rough  feed  is  plenty  and  cheap  upon 
which  to  raise  the  offspring  for  future 
cows,  veal  or  beef,  we  should  want 
cows  of  large  size,  with  big  digestive 
capacity,  capable  of  handling  a  large 
volume  of  food  that  they  gather  at 
short  range,  which  would  be  the  inac- 
tive Holstein-Friesian— inactive  physi- 
cally, but  a  worker  when  it  comes  to 
making  milk  out  of  a  big  lot  of  coarse 
food.  In  fact,  we  are  not  so  set  in  one 
direction  that  we  would  ignore  the 
advantages  of  the  Shorthorns  or  Red 
Polls  as  a  means  of  converting  alfalfa 
into  either  milk  or  meat,  for  if  the  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey  and  Holstein  become  of 
too  general  adoption  there  will  not  be  a 
surplus  of  fine  quality  of  beef,  and  the 
steer  raised  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dairy 
might  pay  handsomely,  for  somebody 
must  raise  the  beef  for  the  country,  and 
no  one  wants  to  keep  a  cow  a  year  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  a 
beef  calf  once  a  year;  and  so  the  Short- 
horn and  the  Red  Poll  have  their  places. 


milk  being  white,  we  have  not  been 
troubled  that  way— but  then  we  have 
yellow  cows  and  that  may  account 
for  it. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Dairying  in  Kern  County. 

A  correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man gives  a  sketch  of  dairy  conditions 
in  Kern  county  which  is  interesting. 
He  says:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
State  in  the  Union  that  equals  Califor- 
nia as  a  dairy  State.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  every  square  mile  in  the  State 
is  adapted  to  dairying,  for  there  are 
lots  of  parts  of  the  State  that  a  man 
can  no  more  make  a  success  at  dairy- 
ing than  he  could  on  the  top  of  Pike's 
Peak  in  the  Rocky  mountains;  but 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  that  are  very  well  adapted  to 
dairving. 

By  the  end  of  March  this  year  the 
alfalfa  is  6  inches  high  and  will  furnish 
us  with  an  abundance  of  good,  green 
feed  from  now  until  next  December, 
when  the  frost  will  stop  the  growing  of 
the  plant.  With  us  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  pasture  getting  poor  during  the 
summer,  and  so  far  as  our  winter  is 
concerned,  we  have  not  to  exceed  100 
days  of  weather  that  may  give  us  frost 
at  night,  but  which  leaves  at  sunrise 
the  next  morning,  and  perhaps  a  few 
nights,  if  the  ground  is  wet,  it  may 
freeze  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  If  the 
silo  will  pay  for  that  period  of  100  days 
we  can  also  raise  the  corn  to  fill  it,  and 
furthermore  raise  it  as  a  second  crop. 
By  that  I  mean  that  in  January  we 
plow  our  ground  and  sow  barley.  In 
May  we  cut  a  good  crop  of  barley  hay, 
irrigate,  plow  and  plant  corn,  and  it 
will  yield  as  large  a  crop  as  any  reason- 
able man  would  ask.  So  much  for  the 
question  of  feed,  which  is  a  vital  one 
with  the  dairyman. 

Next,  as  to  a  market  for  butter, 
cheese,  and  the  offspring  of  good  dairy 
stock;  we  have  as  good  as  there  is  to 
be  had  in  America.  Following  is  the 
price  of  butter  fat  we  received  since 
the  first  of  1903  from  our  creamery, 
which  price  is  net,  as  the  creamery  has 
a  wagon  and  comes  every  day  and 
hauls  the  cream  at  its  own  expense: 

1903.  Cents. 

January  28 

February  31 

March  26 

April  20* 

May   204 

June  21« 

July  22 

August  23 

September  25 

October  29 

November  

December  30* 

January  (1904)   31 

February  (1904)  31 

I  have  fed  rolled  barley  since  last 
September,  and  my  cows  have  done 
fairly  well,  have  never  been  off  feed 
and  have  milked  well,  and  as  to  barley 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takec 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpottibU  to  produce  tear  or  bumun. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or 
teal  by  express,  charges  «.-  Id,  with  full  direction* 
(or  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 


|  ^  — ■>  _» — *         and  how  to  cook  them  in  100  dif- 
*  ^— »  ferent  fancy  ways,  by  mail  50c. 
C.  SMITH,  1319  Mason  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPRAYING— 


A  NEW 
IDEA. 

HOGUE'S 
EYE 
PROTECTOR. 

Absolute  Protection  Irom 
Poisonous  Sprays. 

Adjustable  to  any  eyes. 
Made  of  finest  optical 
glass.    Will  not  rust.     Will  last  for  years. 
Price  $1,  postpaid. 

HOGCE  OPTICAL  CO., 
311  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapiaa  1  ertihzer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  lcm-lh.  kegs,  $*.:.<>;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,  SJc  per  Hi :  barrel, tiu  lh.,3)c.   Send  for  circulars. 
J  VMfX.IMHI   Original  Maker. 
»8».41  V  Front  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


U.  S.  Separator— 1904  Model 

A  Triumph  of  Perfection— Right  Up  to  Date 

Not  only  the 
CLEANEST  SKIMMING  SEPARATOR 
THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN, 
But  the 

HANDIEST  AND  EASIEST  OPERATED. 

— The  1904  Model  U.  S. 

has  the  only  practical 

Low  Supply  Can. 


Has  clutch  bushing  ; 
no  lost  motion  ;  and  the 
gearing  stops  when  crank 
is  released. 


Safest  machine  on  the 
market  ;  gearing  entirely 
enclosed. 


I 


V 


Built  for  service  and 

efficiency. 

Investigate  its  merits 
and 


You  will  Buy  None 
but  the  U.  S. 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

We  have  the  following  Iroufcr  point.:  Portland,  Me..  SherWke  and  Montreal^™.,  Hamilton,  Oni., 
LaCroeie,  Mlnne.p..li«,  Minn.,  Chicago,  ill.,  Sloui  City,  It,  Otnahe, Neb., 

KassM  City,  Mo.    Addren  all  letters  lo 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls.Vt. 


Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 


8522 


We'll  Sell  You  The 

Best  Gasoline 
Engine  ever  made 


The  CHICAGO 


a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.    Water  and  Gusoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  eng'ne  thoroughly 
tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 
sPllll  9  II  AVs«  A   DauIAP   with  pulley  for  running  all 
■  Ull  L  nOlSB  rOWer   kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 

Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $12.00  extra.  ^_ 
Simplest  engine  ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience. 
Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency.  Greatest  Economy.  Lowest 
Price.  OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 
We  make  3,  5  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 
Pnl  TL!«  A  A  Ikaal  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  catalogue 
UlIT  I  MS  AO  UUI  trcl,itsh,,wslargeccta,BlTe«fullde«criptaoii!iid 
more  Inrnrmatinn  on  gnsoltne  engines  than  was  ever  given  before.  We  have  revolutioni 
line  engine  bn-in,-ss.  Caiulogtxlls  nL!.,„  p__«|J_-  C«—!~«  A.  «  Nortn 
what  »e  have  named  in  u  j  .  ,,u.    bMCdgO  U3S0llfl6  tdglllO  UOe  J.  nVrsonSt 


description  and 
uzt-d  the  gaso-  H 

Chicago.  J 


Let  the  Men  Wash 


ia  n  ui  uuii  uuj,  jrvu  mi 

ft*  OK 


if  they  will  not  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 

Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  yon  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  af  time  and  hard 
work  and  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty-two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.  K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does 
not  handle  it.sendushis  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1449  Rockingham  (toad,  Dannport,  It. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  :&£~r 

lor  to  all  one-ejiinder  engines.  Costs 

less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphereof  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs 
less  than  half  of  one  cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  Irrrlgatlon  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Slses  «,  ss. 
«,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Bans  Power.    »"Plea»e  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  16th  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Alameda. 

Last  Eastern  Shipment.  —  Liver- 
more  Herald:  M.  G.  Callaghan  shipped 
this  week  the  last  carload  of  old  hay  for 
the  present  season  to  Eastern  points  for 
the  account  of  Egan  Bros.  He  has  shipped 
twenty-three  carloads  to  various  points 
east  of  the  Missouri  river  since  January 
1,  1904.  Considerable  care  has  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  hay  for  this 
trade,  as  nothing-  but  the  select  article 
entirely  free  from  dirt  will  be  accepted  by 
Eastern  consumers. 

Fresno. 

Rush  for  Raisins.— Republican,  May 
1:  "  There  has  not  been  so  much  activity 
in  raisins  since  last  October,"  said  a 
packer  yesterday.  Now  that  the  market 
knows  that  there  is  to  be  no  further 
wrangling  and  that  the  directors  are  in  a 
position  to  control  the  raisins,  the  move- 
ment of  raisins  is  quite  brisk.  Yesterday 
the  board  stopped  confirming  4-crowns 
until  an  inventory  could  be  taken,  as  the 
board  did  not  want  to  sell  more  4's  than  it 
had  and  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
with  3'8.  Prom  a  cursory  inspection  it  is 
believed  that  from  80%  to  90%  of  the  4's 
are  still  in  standard  condition.  There  has 
also  been  quite  a  confirmation  of  2's  and 
3's  for  seeding  purposes. 

Finds  Pear  Blight. — The  report  of 
the  horticultural  commissioner  filed  last 
Saturday  with  L.  Williams,  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  shows  that  the  in- 
vestigations of  C.  W.  Chauncey,  one  of 
the  three  commissioners,  have  brought  to 
light  that  the  pear  blight  has  again  made 
its  appearance.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Chauncey  said  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  indications  of  the  blight  and  be- 
lieved that  it  was  practically  extinct. 
Since  then  it  has  shown  up  in  many 
places  of  the  county.  The  commissioners 
are  unable  to  recommend  a  remedy  for 
the  disease.  They  say  there  is  none 
known.  Fruit  crops  seem  to  be  good  all 
over  the  county.  The  lightest  crop  is  the 
apricot  crop  and  that  is  fairly  good.  The 
commissioners  report  that  during  the 
month  they  have  distributed  1950  pounds 
of  squirrel  poison  at  the  prices  named  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Barley  4i  Feet  High.— Reedley  Ex- 
ponent: Mr.  Elsen  brought  to  the  office 
this  week  a  bunch  of  barley,  the  stalks  of 
which  measured  4J  feet,  and  the  heads 
are  well  filled.  When  asked  where  he  got 
it  Mr.  Elsen  replied:  "That  was  taken 
from  a  field  of  forty  acres  which  I  have 
rented.  It  is  part  of  the  Martin  Miller 
land,  1$  mile  northwest  of  Reedley.  The 
whole  forty  is  just  like  this  sample.  I 
have  never  seen  a  growth  of  barley  to 
equal  it  so  early  in  the  season,  although  I 
have  farmed  in  different  sections  of  the 
country." 

Kings. 

Prunes  Hurt. — Hanford  Sentinel :  J. 
L.  Sullivan  reports  that  the  recent  cold 
snap  had  the  effect  of  causing  many 
prunes  to  drop  from  the  trees  in  the 
orchards  around  Grangeville. 

Battered  Prunes. — J.  C.  Rice  went 
out  to  his  ranch  and  examined  his  prune 
trees.  He  found  that  the  hail  storm  of 
Tuesday  left  its  mark  and  many  of  the 
prunes  are  badly  hit,  bruised  and  dam- 
aged by  the  hail  stones. 

Killed  Pigs.— The  hail  storm  of  Tues- 
day was  a  peculiarly  spotted  one.  Out  at 
Tom  Gordon's  ranch,  northeast  of  Han- 
ford, the  hail  fell  in  terrific  measure  for 
several  minutes,  and  twelve  pigs  on  Tom's 
ranch,  which  were  two  days  old,  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  storm.  They  were 
chilled  to  death.  The  storm  was  a  local 
spurt,  and  half  a  mile  away  there  was  no 
storm,  and  the  men  at  work  in  the  fields 
were  not  disturbed. 

Merced. 

Shipments  of  Sheep. — Express  :  J. 
A.  Frietas,  the  county  sheep  inspector, 
reports  that  he  has  inspected  8201  sheep, 
which  were  being  shipped  from  Merced  to 
San  Francisco,  the  period  covered  by  the 
report  extending  from  March  14  to  April 
25.  The  shippers  and  the  number  shipped 
by  each  were  as  follows  :  Joe  Brazle,  four 
shipments,  779;  Frank  I.  Freitas,  five 
shipments,  970;  Moy,  Waltey  &  Co.,  three 
shipments,  3126;  H.  G.  Kelley,  580;  Fer- 
nandes  I.  Freitas,  three  shipments,  630; 
Jean  Cubeiat,  118;  Crocker-Hoffman  Co., 
three  shipments,  490;  F.  Nicolaus,  1169; 
A.  M.  Souza,  235;  Isaac  Bird,  104.  Total, 
8201. 

Riverside. 

Thirty-one  Hens  Better  Than 
Seven  Cows. — Perras  Progress  :  V.  V. 
Stevenson  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  thirty-one  hens  paid  him  better  last 
year  than  seven  cows.  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
engaged  in  the  poultry  business  quite  ex- 
tensively. Out  of  185  eggs  in  his  incuba- 
tor he  hatched  165  chickens. 

San  Bernardino. 

Fruit  Crop  Damaged.  —  Redlands 


Facts:  Mr.  Jesson,  who  has  been  making 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Yucaipe 
section,  says  considerable  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  early  fruits  and  that  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  no  more  than  25%  of  the 
crop  can  be  counted  upon.  The  cherries, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  An- 
drews ranch,  are  all  gone,  and  the  early 
apples  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
ttie  Rome  Beauties,  Northern  Spy  and 
Winesap,  which  blossomed  late  and  es- 
caped. Red  currants  and  grapes  have 
also  suffered. 

Crop  Outlook  Slightly  Improved. 
— Chino  Valley  Champion:  The  usual 
April  rain  has  not  failed  us.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  grain,  which  were  not  giving 
promise  of  being  cut  at  all,  will  now  quite 
certainly  give  a  sufficient  yield  to  pay  ex- 
penses or  more.  The  yield  will  be  in- 
creased all  along  the  line.  A  large  part 
of  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  already 
off  the  fields  and  housed  and  stacked,  so 
the  damage  to  that  crop  is  small.  The 
beet  crop  will  be  benefited  greatly,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  outside  tributary 
territories.  A  heavy  coating  of  snow  is 
on  the  mountains  and  will  greatly  increase 
the  water  supply  of  the  valley  for  irriga- 
tion. It  has  been  many  years  since  we 
have  had  so  heavy  a  snowfall  on  the 
mountains  this  late  in  the  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Fine  Holstein  Stock. —  Stockton 
Independent:  The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.  is  about  to  import  some  high-grade 
Holstein  cattle  from  Holland,  having  had 
an  Eastern  expert  in  that  country  for 
some  months  making  purchases.  The 
agent  was  instructed  to  spare  no  expense 
and  get  the  best  stock  obtainable.  Sev- 
eral had  already  been  selected,  each  one 
being  the  first  to  be'  had  of  the  strain. 
They  will  be  added  to  the  already  large 
herd  on  Rough  and  Ready  island.  The 
company  has  just  received  a  cable  from 
its  agent,  stating  that  he  was  leaving  Ant- 
werp for  the  United  States  via  Quebec, 
Canada,  with  forty  head  of  cattle,  and 
that  he  expected  to  arrive  in  Stockton 
some  time  in  July. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  apricot  crop  in  this  valley  will 
be  lighter  than  last  year,  but  the  quality 

promises  to  be  superior.  Apple  trees 

blossomed  slowly  this  season  and  the  blos- 
soms are  not  as  thick  as  usual.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  the  crop  will  be  lighter 

than  last  year.  The  orchardists  of 

Pajaro  valley  have  pooled  their  issues 
and  are  rapidly  raising  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  the  codlin  moth  inves- 
tigation. They  feel  confident  that  by  a 
proper  application  of  spray  the  pest  can 

be  held  in  check.  The  value  of  upland 

orchard  irrigation  in  this  valley  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  cheap  power  in  the  shape  of 
electricity  the  number  of  pumping  plants 
will  be  largely  increased.  Irrigation  in- 
creases the  size  and  quality  of  apples. 

Santa  Clara. 

Advertising  Prunes. — San  Jose  Her- 
ald: A  large  committee  of  the  most  prom- 
inent growers  and  shippers  of  prunes  of 
Santa  Clara  county  are  arranging  for  the 
display  and  distribution  of  this  fruit  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Among  them 
are  S.  P.  Saunders,  A.  R.  Woodhams,  R. 
K.  Thomas,  V.  Rattan,  L.  B.  Husted,  D. 
W.  Pollard,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cornell,  J.  Bohnett, 
L.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  Atkinson,  B.  G.  Hurl- 
burt,  F.  N.  Righter,  E.  T.  Pettit,  B.  Job, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  R.  W.  Hersey,  W.  P.  Lyon, 
S.  G.  Rodeck,  W.  B.  Irish  and  F.  E. 
Mitchell.  The  committee  has  decided 
that  prunes  of  sizes  running  from  50  to  70 
shall  be  used,  and  they  should  all  leave 
the  county  in  50-pound  boxes,  so  they  will 
be  in  good  shape  for  cold  storage  in  St. 
Louis. 

Hunting  Apricots. — Mountain  View 
Register:  The  packers  have  been  in  this 
region  looking  up  fruit  prospects.  It  is 
said  that  the  Los  Gatos  cannery  is  offering 
from  $25  to  $35  a  ton  for  apricots. 

Sonoma. 

Berry  Growers  Meeting.  —  The 
berry  growers  of  Sebastopol  held  a  meet- 
ing last  Saturday  and  discussed  matters 
pertaining  to  the  coming  crop  in  that 
section.  The  main  matter  discussed  at 
the  meeting  was  the  proposition  to  dry 
the  crop  of  blackberries  of  the  coming 
season.    A  representative  of  an  Eastern 


house  was  present  to  advise  the  growers 
in  the  matter  of  drying  their  crops;  but, 
as  no  figures  would  be  given  as  to  what 
the  berries  would  be  worth  when  dried, 
the  growers  did  not  particularly  fancy 
the  proposition.  From  residents  of  Sebas- 
topol it  was  learned  that  about  fifteen 
years  ago  the  berry  growers  of  that  vicin- 
ity dried  their  crop  and  subsequently 
found  there  was  no  market  value  for  the 
dried  berries.  The  year  the  berries  were 
dried  the  yellow  jackets  were  particularly 
active  and  it  became  necessary  to  spread 
gauze  over  the  berries  while  they  were 
being  dried  in  the  sun.  This  was  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  and  discouraged 
growers  from  further  drying  crops  of 
berries. 

Stanislaus. 

A  Large  Wheat  Sale.  —  Stockton 
Mail:  One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  larg- 
est, grain  transaction  made  in  this  part 
of  the  State  has  been  closed  between  Wil- 
liam Steinbeck,  manager  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.,  and  H.  Hughson,  a  farmer  of 
Modesto.  Mr.  Steinbeck  has  purchased 
4000  tons  of  Australian  and  club  wheat 
from  Mr.  Hughson.  It  is  choice  milling 
wheat.  Estimating  the  4000  tons  at  $1.50 
per  cental,  would  make  $120,000  for  the 
entire  lot. 

Tehama. 

Activity  in  Wool  Circles.— Red 
Bluff  News:  There  is  considerable  activity 
in  the  wool  market.  Quite  a  number  of 
sales  were  made  Monday  at  prices  reported 
to  be  between  16 J  and  17 J  cents  per  pound. 
The  Heavey  wools,  50  bales;  D.  D.  Mitch- 
ell's, 41  bales;  T.  S.  Swain's,  16  bales; 
Mrs.  B.  Guyer's,  11  bales,  and  Willard 
Bros.',  100  bales,  were  purchased  by  buyer 
T.  Smith,  and  A.  Mclnnes  secured  the 
clips  of  G.  Peterson,  W.  S.  Mount  and 
J.  Frates. 

Shearing  Progressing  Slowly.— 
The  showery  weather  has  made  sheep 
shearing  drag  along  slowly,  and  it  will  be 
some  little  time  before  all  of  the  spring 
clip  of  wool  is  gathered.  There  are  yet 
probably  as  many  as  a  dozen  bands  on 
which  shearing  has  not  even  begun,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  flocks  that  are  only 
partially  shorn,  the  work  having  been  in- 
terrupted by  rain. 

Sale  of  Mohair. — Corning  Observer: 
D.  M.  Hull,  a  prominent  goat  man  of  Low- 
ery,  brought  in  1400  pounds  of  mohair 
Saturday,  which  was  sold  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  for  25  cents  per  pound. 

Yuba. 

Bought  a  Large  Band  of  Sheep. — 
Marysville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee : 
Vincenzo  Giannelli,  the  well-known  sheep 
raiser,  reports  the  purchase  by  him  of 
2500  yearlings  and  two-year-old  wethers 
at  the  L.  L.  McCoy  sale  in  Red  Bluff. 
The  price  paid  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2.75  per  head.  The  sheep  will  be  pas- 
tured near  Honcut  and  turned  on  the 
stubble  in  the  fall,  after  which  they  will 
be  sheared  and  turned  into  mutton. 

Nevada. 

Excluding  Sheep.— A  Reno  dispatch 
says  Governor  Sparks  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  a  quarantine  on  all 
sheep  now  being  held,  herded  or  ranged 
in  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Utah.  The 
quarantine  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  ninety- 
days,  and  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  of  the  States  now  under  the  ban  are 
said  to  be  affected  with  scab  and  other 
diseases  that  are  contagious  and  a  menace 
to  the  herds  of  this  State.  The  quaran- 
tine means  practically  that  the  markets 
of  California  for  the  next  ninety  days  at 
least  will  be  closed  to  sheep  owners  of 
Utah  and  Idaho. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Yocr  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    i&l    a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  K.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Petalnma,  Cal. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE — $35  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  many  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  fishing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
ago  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 


FOR  SALE 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 


F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


Two  Propositions 

Worthy  of  Your  Attention. 

Send    for  Circular-si 

Acres  just  out  of  Los  Gatos;  would  make  good 
summer  resort;  now  in  full  bearing  orchard 
and  vinevard;  near  station;  delightful  retreat. 
Price  $3500.  ' 
•J  cn  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
IUU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quickly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM,  Marysville,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


.jfifl  IfpUQ  Vineyard  Land  in  Fresno  County, 
IUU  nuRLO  under  irrigation;  sold  in  20-acre 
tracts,  $45  to  $80  per  acre;  depot  and  postofflce  on 
the  section. 

QQfi  JfREQ  in  Santa  Clara  County;  vineyard  and 
OiiV  ttVRLO  orchard  land,  $175  to  $250  per  acre, 
sold  in  10-acre  lots;  best  vineyard  or  orchard  land 
in  the  State;  direct  road  from  San  Jose  to  Stanford 
University;  two  miles  from  depot. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN,  905  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 


STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SA1  E. 

1  ADO  acres  at  *6-50  Per  acre,  only  90  miles  from 
I  tUU  San  Francisco,  to  close  up  an  estate.  See 
owner  daily  at  12:30.  RICHARD  KEATING E,  108 
Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Colon  Tracts  in  Stanislans  County. 

We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN   Modesto,  California. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Just  Think. 


When  you  think  of  thinking, 

Are  you  thinking  what  you  thought  ? 
You  think  you  think  you're  thinking 

Of  your  thinking,  do  you  not  P 
You  think   you're  thinking.    Think  of 
that, 

The  thought  has  come  to  you — 
But  do  you  think  of  what  you  think 
In  thinking  as  you  do? 

In  thinking  that  you  think  you  think 

Of  thinking  that  you  thought, 
It  makes  you  think  you   thought  you 
thought 

Of  thinking  quite  a  lot. 
But  then,  suppose  your  thinking  was 

Of  thoughts  you  did  not  think- 
Perchance  an  unthought  thought  you 
thought 

Was  just  on  thinking's  brink. 

You  see,  you'd  think  of  thinking 
Of   the   thought   you    thought  you 
thought 

When  thinking  that  you    thought  of 
thinking 
Thoughts  that  came  unsought. 
So,  did  the  thought  you're  thinking  of 

Come  thinking  at  your  call, 
Or  do  you  think  you  think  you  thought 
Of  thinking,  after  all  V 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Dorothy. 


"Let's  go  back  East,  John." 

"  Back  East !  Bless  your  soul,  Mir- 
andy,  we  hain't  got  enough  to  get  us 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Might  as 
well  talk  of  goin'  to  the  moon  as  to  old 
Massachusetts." 

"Got  enough  to  go  in  an  ox  team, 
haven't  you  ? 

"That  would  be  too  tarnel  slow  for 
me,"  said  John.  "Think  I  d  prefer  a 
vestibule  car  on  the  Sunset  Limited, 
an'  if  ever  we  go  that's  what  we'll 
take." 

"  Little  odds' t  would  make  to  me  how 
I  went,  or  how  I  looked,  if  1  could  once 
get  back,"  replied  his  wife,  with  an 
energetic  toss  of  her  head. 

"Lor'  sakes,  Mirandy  !  you  seem  to 
think  there's  no  place  on  God's  earth 
like  old  Massachusetts." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  I  when  I  was 
born  an'  brought  up  there  !  Many's  the 
night  I  dream  of  it — the  groves  so  cool 
an'  still-like,  the  running  brooks  an'  the 
shady  lanes  where  the  grass  grew  so 
green.  Tell  you  what,  John,  you  don't 
see  anything  like  that  in  southern 
Californy." 

"Maybe  not,  but  your  New  England 
climate  can't  hold  a  candle  to  this.  The 
folks  at  home  don't  eat  peas  an'  straw- 
berries for  their  Christmas  dinner,  or 
sit  with  their  doors  an'  windows  open 
on  a  day  in  January." 

"  No,  an'  I'm  glad  they  don't.  'Tain  t 
the  natural  way  o'  things.  Many  a  time 
when  I  sit  here  sewin'  I've  wished  for  an 
old-fashioned  snowstorm,  a  howling 
blizzard,  just  to  stir  things  up  a  little. 
There's  Dorothy,  doesn't  even  know 
what  a  snowstorm  is,  never  went  sleigh- 
riding  in  her  life  or  coasted  down  hill  on 
a  double  runner." 

"She  hain't  pined  for  amusement  all 
the  same.  Goes  to  more  parties  an' 
dances  than  you  or  I  ever  thought  of  in 
our  day." 

"Yes,  she's  one  that  would  enjoy 
herself  most  anywhere,  even  on  a  fron- 
tier ranch.  But  the  girl's  missin'  a 
good  many  things,  John,  an'  I'd  hate  to 
think  of  her  spendin'  all  her  days  here 
in  Val  Verde.  It's  as  much  on  her  ac- 
count as  my  own  that  I  want  to  go 
back." 

"Well,  just  you  keep  a  hopin'  an' 
maybe  there'll  be  a  way  provided  one 
o'  these  days.  Bad  luck  ain't  goin'  to 
follow  us  always,"  and  with  this  the 
ever-sanguine  John  picked  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  room 

Mrs.  Braynard  paid  little  heed  to  her 
husband's  remarks.  She  had  heard 
their  like  too  many  times  perhaps  to 
derive  much  from  them  now  in  the  way 
of  consolation.  Busy  with  her  thoughts 
she  plied  the  needle,  half  wondering  the 
while  that  Dorothy  should  be  so  late. 
She  went  out  on  the  porch  at  length 
and  sat  down  to  rest  there,  where  the 
amber  sunlight  shimmered  through  tree 
and  vine.  Far  down  the  valley  she 
could  see  the  ripening  barley  fields. 


Beyond  stretched  the  broad,  sun-kissed, 
wind-swept  mesa.  To  the  south,  five 
miles  away,  was  the  town  with  its  one 
little  store,  school-house  and  church. 
A  few  unpretentious  houses  that  had 
never  been  painted  looked  out  on  Para 
dise  Row — the  principal  residence 
street  of  this  newly  fledged  town.  And 
there  was  a  Palace  Hotel — unpreten- 
tious, to  be  sure,  in  all  save  its  name — 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  railroad  sta- 
tion where  once  a  day  the  Overland 
thundered  by.  From  the  Braynard 
cottage  they  could  see  it  coming,  far 
down  the  track,  and  could  this  same 
Overland  have  stopped  at  her  very 
door,  Mrs.  Braynard  would  have  hailed 
it  with  delight,  so  tired  had  she  grown 
of  the  dullness,  the  everlasting  monot- 
ony of  ranch  life  on  the  plains.  Dorothy 
didn't  seem  to  mind,  but  it  was  a  pity 
that  so  bonny  and  winsome  a  creature 
should  have  to  live  in  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  civilization,  thirty-five  hundred 
miles  from  New  England. 

In  the  midst  of  her  musings  the  sound 
of  voices  came  floating  on  the  breeze,  a 
girl's  clear  ringing  laugh  that  was  like 
music — Dorothy's  own— and  looking 
down  the  road  she  saw  her  coming  on 
the  old  gray  mare.  Some  one  was  rid- 
ing with  her — Bilton  Meredith  she 
verily  believed.  They  were  walking 
their  horses  and  Dorothy  as  usual  was 
talking  animatedly,  her  red  brown  hair 
glinting  in  the  sunlight  and  her  red 
brown  eyes  sparkling  with  merriment. 
They  had  known  each  other  for  a  year 
or  more,  these  two.  He  had  ridden 
home  with  her  from  the  postoffice — the 
way  was  too  long  and  lonely  for  her  to 
come  alone,  so  he  had  told  her,  where- 
upon Dorothy  had  flashed  one  of  her 
piquant  glances,  and  accepted  his 
escort,  since  it  was  pleasanter  to  have 
some  one  to  talk  to,  especially  one  like 
Hilton  Meredith,  the  most  agreeable 
man  by  far  that  had  yet  crossed  her 
path.  Mrs.  Braynard  grew  a  trifle 
impatient  the  while,  as  she  waited  for 
Dorothy  to  bring  in  the  mail.  She  had 
half  a  mind  to  call  her,  but  no,  it  would 
not  be  necessary,  for  Meredith  was 
lifting  his  hat  now  and  turning  his  horse 
homeward.  A  moment  later  Dorothy 
came  tripping  up  the  walk,  her  face 
still  wreathed  in  its  happy  smile. 

"You've  been  long  enough  getten' 
home,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Braynard. 

"Oh,  not  so  very  long,  but  the  road's 
so  dusty,  you  know,  and  we  had  to 
walk  our  horses  more'n  half  the  way." 

"Well,  you  no  need  to  stood  an' 
talked  half  an  hour  after  you  got  here. 
For  a  '  feller '  that's  engaged  to  a  girl 
back  East,  Hilton  Meredith  comes  here 
altogether  too  often.  First  thing  you 
know  you'll  get  to  likin'  each  other 
more'n  you'd  orter. " 

"O,  never  fear  for  us  !  We're  just 
the  best  o'  friends,  that's  all —  a  sort 
of  mutual  consolation  society,"  replied 
Dorothy,  smilingly. 

"I  don't  believe  in  them  kind  o' 
societies.  'T  ain't  safe  for  either  of  you. 
But  where's  the  mail,  Dorothy  ?  Didn't 
you  get  anything  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  letter  from  Aunt  Hilda. 
Here  it  is." 

Mrs.  Braynard  hastily  broke  the 
seal.  She  had  read  but  a  few  lines 
when  the  letter  dropped  from  her 
hands. 

"Would  you  believe  it ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "Your  Aunt  Hilda's  comin' 
to  visit  us,  is  on  her  way  already.  Go 
tell  your  father  to  come  right  in  an' 
hear  the  news." 

With  a  bound  Dorothy  went  i  ushing 
out  to  find  Mr.  Braynard — so  excited 
and  out  of  breath  when  she  met  him 
that  that  slow  and  easy-going  individual 
looked  up  in  open-eyed  amazement.  It 
needed  only  a  few  explanations  for  John 
to  drop  everything  and  go  to  the  house, 
though,  man-like,  he  took  his  own  time 
in  getting  there.  Aunt  Hilda's  coming 
became  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  con- 
versation that  night.  From  sundry 
remarks  Dorothy  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Hilda  Evanston  was  a  very  important 
personage.  Late  in  life  she  had  married 
wealthy,  but  was  both  widowed  and 
childless  now.  There  was  a  general 
clearing  up  at  the  Braynard  cottage 
during  the  next  few  days;  in  fact,  so 
much  bustle  and  confusion  that  John 
threatened  to  take  himself  to  the 
mountains,  or  some  other  remote 
quarter,  where  there  wasn't  so  much 


going  on.  Early  the  following  week 
their  expected  guest  arrived.  Dorothy 
recognized  her  the  moment  she  stepped 
off  the  Overland,  a  tall  lady  in  gray 
with  keen  dark  eyes  and  resolute  chin. 

"This  is  Aunt  Hilda,  is  it  not  ?  "  said 
Dorothy,  going  up  to  her  with  out- 
stretched hand.  "  I'm  your  niece— one 
of  the  California  productions,  as  Pa 
calls  me." 

Mrs.  Evanston  took  her  in  at  a 
glance — this  tall  slip  of  a  girl  in  ging- 
ham dress  and  shade  hat,  but  who,  in 
spite  of  her  simple  attire,  had  a  charm 
of  her  own,  and  did  not  look  in  the  least 
like  an  unsophisticated  rustic.  The  two 
kissed  each  other  and  Aunt  Hilda 
remarked  something  about  California 
productions  being  all  right,  especially 
when  they  came  from  New  England 
stock.  Then  John  came  up  with  the 
carriage,  and  the  three  rode  out  to  the 
ranch  where  Miranda  had  supper 
waiting.  It  seemed  to  Dorothy  that 
she  had  never  seen  her  mother  quite  as 
happy  as  she  appeared  that  night. 
Aunt  Hilda  was  certainly  very  enter- 
taining, not  at  all  the  dignified,  unap- 
proachable creature  she  had  pic  tured 
in  her  thoughts. 

"It's  the  next  best  thing  to  goin' 
back  East  havin'  you  here,  Hilda,'' 
said  Mrs.  Braynard  in  one  o'  her  con- 
fidential talks,  some  few  weeks  later. 
"I've  b'en  pretty  near  dead  with  home- 
sickness. Pioneer  life  never  agreed 
with  me,  anyhow,  though 't  ain't  so  bad 
now  as  when  we  first  came  out  here. 
John  took  up  a  hundred  an'  sixty  acres 
Government  land,  you  know,  an'  set  it 
out  to  barley  an'  vineyard,  but  'twixt 
grasshoppers  an'  drought  he's  had  a 
pretty  hard  time  of  it.  'T  was  just  all 
we  could  do  to  yet  enough  money  to 
send  Dorothy  off  to  school — up  at  the 
Clarernont  Seminary — but  we  managed 
after  a  fashion,  an'  proud  enough  we 
were  the  day  she  graduated,  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  whole  lot  of  'em,  an'  the 
smartest.  How  she  keeps  so  bright 
an'  cherry  now  she's  back  at  the  ranch 
is  more'n  I  can  account  for.  I've  done 
my  best  to  get  her  father  to  sell  out. 
He's  always  waitin'  though  for  a  better 
offer,  thinks  he's  goin'  to  get  a  big 
price  some  day  if  they're  ever  lucky 
enough  to  strike  artesian  water.  I  tell 
him  we've  lived  on  prospects  long 
enough,  but  John's  that  stubborn  when 
he  gets  an  idea  of  his  own,  that  talkin' 
don't  do  a  bit  o'  good,  an'  I  s'peet  he'll 
stick  to  the  ranch  till  he  loses  his  last 
cent." 

"Well,  you  have  my  sympathies, 
Mirandy,  but  let  us  hope  with  John 
that  things'll  come  out  all  right.  In 
spite  of  his  reverses  he's  always  prais- 
ing up  California,  I  notice." 

"Yes,  an'  he  thinks  I'm  a  bit  cranky 
cause  I  don't  rave  as  he  does  over  the 
everlastin'  sunshine  an'  the  flowers  an' 
fruit.  All  very  nice,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
tell  him  things  were  good  enough  for 
me  back  in  New  England.  The  fact  is 
I  wasn't  one  o'  the  kind  that  trans- 
plant^' agreed  with,  an'  there's  never 
b'en  a  day  when  I  wouldn't  have  b'en 
willin'  an'  glad  to  go  back  to  the  farm." 

"  How  about  Dorothy,  would  she  like 
to  go,  do  you  think?"  asked  Mrs. 
Evanston. 

"To  be  sure,  if  she  ever  had  a 
chance." 

"What  do  you  say  to  my  taking  her 
home  with  me  ?  A  few  years  in  the 
East  would  mean  everything  to  a  girl 
like  Dorothy." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Braynard  said  no 
word,  so  surprised  was  she  at  the 
unexpected  offer.  "  Take  our  Dorothy 
— "  she  faltered. 

"Yes,  she's  too  pretty  to  waste  her 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  and  it's 
time  she  saw  something  of  the  world. 
1  could  give  her  every  advantage,  you 
know." 

"I  suppose  you  could.  Hilda,  but  it's 
all  so  sudden,  an'  I  haven't  had  time  to 
think  it  over  yet." 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  fur- 
ther consideration,"  said  Mrs.  Evans- 
ton. "  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  let 
Dorothy  decide  for  herself." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  a  very 
momentous  question  was  handed  over 
for  Dorothy  Braynard's  consideration. 
To  this  fair,  young  creature,  eager  for 
the  least  diversion  that  came  her  way, 
it  seemed  a  dream  too  glorious  for  reali- 
I  zation.  Had  it  not  been  for  leaving  the 


loved  ones  at  home  her  decision  would 
have  been  made  in  a  moment;  as  it  was 
she  hesitated.  But  Aunt  Hilda's  wise 
counsel  prevailed  at  last,  and  the  news 
that  Dorothy  Braynard  was  going 
East  soon  spread  from  house  to  house 
throughout  the  settlement.  Hilton 
Meredith  heard  of  it  at  last.  He  was 
busy  with  his  books  there  at  the  water 
company's  office,  and  the  news  seemed 
to  have  interfered  somewhat  with  rapid 
calc  ulation  and  trial  balances.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment  he  dashed  off  a 
note  to  Miss  Braynard.  telling  her  he 
should  be  happy  to  call  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  if  it  suited  her  pleasure 
they  would  go  for  a  drive  to  DriDping 
Springs.  Evidently  it  suited  Miss  Bray- 
nard's pleasure,  for  on  the  following 
Sunday  these  two  were  seen  riding 
along  the  quiet  country  road  that  led 
to  the  foothills.  All  nature  seemed  to 
smile  that  day.  A  golden  haze  rested 
over  the  valley,  and  the  air  was  soft 
and  balmy,  rich  with  the  odor  of  sage 
and  blooming  chaparral.  Dorothy  in 
her  white  dimity  and  sailor  hat  was 
radiant.  The  expressive  face  with  its 
peach-blow  coloring  and  soft  brown 
eyes  had  held  a  subtle  attraction  for 
Meredith  from  the  first.  And  when  at 
Dripping  Springs  she  threw  off  her  hat 
and  sat  down  on  the  mossy  rocks  in  the 
shade  of  the  sycamore  trees,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  when  she  looked 
more  fair.  She  was  talking  merrily  the 
while  telling  him  about  her  prospective 
journey  and  the  gay  times  she  antici- 
pated in  the  East. 

"No  doubt  you're  delighted  to  go," 
said  Meredith,  "  but  the  place  will  seem 
like  a  howling  wilderness  without  you." 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope.  You'll 
still  have  Loizy  Green  to  call  on,  and 
the  widow  Sarber." 

"Rest  assured  I  shall  not  find  con- 
solation with  them." 

"You're  expecting  someboy  from  the 
East,  perhaps,  so  'twill  not  be  neces- 
sary," said  Dorothy  with  an  arch 
glance. 

"  No,  Miss  Treherne's  coming  is  still 
indefinite.  She's  in  no  hurry  to  bury 
herself  in  Val  Verde,  I  fancy." 

"You  should  have  painted  the  place 
in  more  glowing  colors,  a  la  Claude 
Melnotte.  By  the  way.  Aunt  Hilda  tells 
me  that  she  has  often  met  Miss  Tre- 
herne  in  Elmwood.  so  in  all  probability 
I  too  shall  make  her  acquaintance  sooner 
or  later.  Strange  how  things  come 
about,  isn't  it  ?  As  a  specimen  from 
Val  Verde,  and  the  whilom  friend  of 
Hilton  Meredith,  she'll  be  interested  in 
me.  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"She's  interested  already.  I've  often 
written  about  you  in  my  letters — " 

"And  told  her  what  good  comrades 
we've  been,  I  suppose.  We've  certainly 
got  along  very  nicely.  Your  being  en- 
gaged puts  things  on  such  a  delightful 
footing.  From  the  first  we've  under- 
stood each  other  perfectly." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  we've  under- 
stood each  other  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"Certainly.  You've  said  some  very 
pleasant  things  to  me — if  I  remember 
rightly — but  I  wasn't  quite  unsophisti- 
cated enough  to  believe  in  you." 

"Things  had  been  different,  perhaps, 
had  our  paths  crossed  earlier,"  said  he. 

But  Dorothy  did  not  seem  to  hear, 
being  very  much  absorbed  just  then, 
writing  hieroglyphics  in  the  sand.  It 
was  early  twilight  when  at  last  the 
two  rode  homeward.  As  they  struck 
out  on  the  open  plains  the  moon  was 
just  rising  over  the  snow  -  crowned 
crest  of  old  Greyback.  They  saw  its 
golden  gleam  rising  higher,  till  it 
seemed  that  all  the  world  was  flooded 
with  its  glory.  In  that  weird  and 
witching  hour  there  may  have  come  to 
Hilton  Meredith  a  revelation  —  the 
consciousness  of  a  dream  too  sweet  to 
last,  and  hopeless  from  the  first — yet 
he  gave  no  sign.  Only  when  he  held 
Dorothy's  hand  at  parting  his  face  was 
strangly  grave,  and  into  his  eyes  came 
a  look  such  as  she  had  not  seen  before. 
Long  after  the  two  had  said  good 
night,  Dorothy  recalled  that  look  and 
wondered  at  its  meaning.  After  all  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  he  missed 
her  just  a  little.  She  hoped  it  would 
be  her  good  fortune  to  meet  other  men 
in  the  East  as  fascinating  as  Hilton 
Meredith — a  dozen  or  two,  without  any 
Miss  Trehernes  in  the  background. 

Time  passed  very  quickly  in  the  busy 
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preparations  for  her  departure,  and  at 
last  came  the  long-looked-for  day  when 
Dorothy  was  to  take  her  leave.  She 
could  hardly  realize  she  was  going, 
even  when  she  stood  at  the  station, 
and  friends  were  crowding  around  her 
to  say  goodby.  Paradise  Row  had 
turned  out  in  full  force,  and  certain 
masculine  admirers  from  the  back 
country  were  there,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  "  knights  of  the  woeful  coun- 
tenance " — as  Hilton  Meredith  jestingly 
remarked.  Loizy  Green  was  in  tears, 
but  Mirandy  put  on  a  smiling  face, 
knowing  there  would  be  time  enough 
for  tears  by  and  by. 

"I'll  write  you  every  day,  mother, 
so  you'll  not  be  lonesome,"  said  Dor- 
othy, as  she  put  her  arms  around  her 
and  kissed  her  goodby. 

And  then  the  train  steamed  slowly 
out  from  the  station,  sombreros  were 
lifted  and  handkerchiefs  waved  'midst 
a  chorus  of  farewells.  There  were 
others,  perhaps,  besides  Mirandy  who 
watched  the  fast  receding  train  with 
sinking  heart.  Among  the  bystanders 
many  were  the  conjectures  as  to 
whether  pretty  Dolly  Braynard  would 
ever  come  back  to  Val  Verde.  Faith- 
ful to  her  promise,  Dolly  wrote  daily 
letters  that  went  into  minutest  detail, 
colored  with  the  glowing  fancies  of 
youth.  They  heard  from  her  at  Yosem- 
ite,  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park, 
but  prized  above  all  was  the  letter 
from  the  old  homestead,  picturing  it  as 
it  looked  one  fair  June  morning  when 
the  apple  trees  were  in  bloom. 

"I  shall  never  tire  of  this  quaint  old 
place.  I  don't  wonder,  mother  dear, 
that  you've  longed  to  come  back  where 
you  could  hear  the  babbling  brooks  and 
the  whispering  pines.  Cod's  country 
you  called  it,  I  remember.  The  orchard 
is  in  full  bloom  now.  Every  day  I  walk 
out  to  the  grove  on  the  hillside,  or  go 
rowing  on  the  river.  Out  on  the  lawn 
the  grass  is  like  velvet — I  just  long  to 
roll  on  it,  and  shout  hallelujah,  but  re- 
strain myself  lest  the  neighbors  think 
me  a  second  edition  of  Topsy  from  the 
wild  and  woolly  West." 

Six  months  later  she  sent  her  pic- 
ture. She  was  in  evening  dress,  her 
hair  coiled  high  in  the  latest  approved 
fashion;  and  the  face  that  looked  out 
so  brightly  seemed  to  have  gained  an 
added  loveliness.  At  least  so  thought 
Hilton  Meredith  when  Mirandy  brought 
out  the  picture  for  his  inspec- 
tion. He  had  called  to  consult  with 
John  about  a  little  matter  of  business, 
and  while  he  waited  Mrs.  Braynard 
entertained  him  with  several  of  Dor- 
othy's letters.  Evidently  he  was  much 
interested,  for  he  listened  very  atten- 
tively. Indirectly  he  heard  from  Dor- 
othy several  times.  Miss  Treherne, 
whose  home  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
Mrs.  Evanston's,  had  been  among  the 
first  to  call  on  Dorothy,  being  actuated 
by  a  natural  curiosity  to  meet  one  of 
Hilton's  California  friends. 

"Miss  Braynard  promises  to  be  quite 
the  favorite,"  she  wrote.  "Gilbert 
Forsyth,  one  of  the  wealthiest  fellows 
in  Elm  wood,  pays  her  marked  atten- 
tion— has  been  teaching  her  to  skate,  I 
hear,  and  on  Thursday  last  took  her 
out  for  the  first  sleigh  ride.  She  looked 
like  a  picture  in  her  Gainsborough  hat 
and  sealskin.  Really,  Hiltou.  I  wonder 
that  you  didn't  fall  in  love  with  her 
yourself.  There  in  the  wilds  of  Val 
Verde  it  would  have  been  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world,  so  it  seems 
to  me." 

And  Hilton  Meredith  smiled  grimly 
as  he  read,  but  the  random  shot  struck 
home.  In  the  days  that  followed  he 
plunged  into  his  business  duties  more 
earnestly  than  ever.  Land  specula- 
tions were  rife  at  this  time.  Already 
plans  for  developing  artesian  water 
were  talked  of,  plans  which  if  success- 
ful would  cause  the  waste  places  to 
blossom  as  the  rose  and  increase  the 
value  a  hundredfold.  John  Braynard's 
hopes  were  kindled  anew,  and  he  would 
talk  to  Mirandy  by  the  hour  about  the 
possible  turn  things  might  take  for  the 
better.  Meanwhile  Dorothy  was  enjoy- 
ing herself  to  the  utmost  in  the  rich, 
full  life  that  was  hers.  There  was  still 
the  charm  of  novelty  about  the  old  New 
England  home.  But  sometimes  as  she 
eat  by  the  blazing  fireplace  on  a  win- 
ter's night,  when  the  wind  and  the 
storm  howled  dismally  without,  there 


would  come  a  vision  of  sunlit  plains, 
over  which  floated  the  breath  of  chap- 
arral and  sage.  And  a  certain  night 
when  the  world  was  flooded  with  moon- 
light— that,  too,  came  back  in  the 
midst  of  her  musings,  and  she  would 
wonder  if  Hilton  Meredith  remembered. 
Concerning  this  aforesaid  individual 
Miss  Treherne  had  asked  her  many 
questions  —  questions  which  Dorothy 
met  and  parried  with  smiling  nonchal- 
ance, interspersing  the  while  some  real- 
istic descriptions  of  her  life  on  the 
plains.  Miss  Treherne  prided  herself 
on  being  a  woman  of  discernment,  but 
there  were  certain  problems  she  had 
not  yet  solved.  Just  how  matters  had 
stood  between  Dorothy  and  Hilton  she 
had  wondered  more  than  once — not 
that  she  had  any  jealous  fears  to  allay, 
but  for  reasons  widely  different  in  their 
source  and  nature. 

"So  far  as  Dorothy  is  concerned,  I 
shall  never  be  the  wiser,"  concluded 
she,  calmly  reviewing  the  situation  in 
all  its  bearings,  "but  the  fact  remains 
they  were  together  a  great  deal,  and 
Hilton  must  have  cared  for  her,  I'm 
sure.  If  I  thought — "  but  the  words, 
whatever  their  purport,  were  left  un- 
said. Her  course  of  action  had  not 
been  sufficiently  determined  upon,  per- 
haps, though  on  her  desk  even  then 
was  a  letter  covering  many  pages  and 
signed,  "Yours  devotedly,  Fred  T. 
Underwood."  The  following  spring 
Miss  Treherne  went  to  New  York.  Her 
letters  to  Dorothy  told  of  many  a  bril- 
liant social  affair,  and  sundry  refer- 
ences were  made  to  Mr.  Underwood, 
an  old-time  admirer,  who  brought  her 
flowers  and  took  her  out  riding. 

"Hilton's  not  jealous  in  the  least," 
she  wrote.  "He  trusts  me  perfectly, 
you  see.  By  the  way,  he  inquired  very 
particularly  about  you  in  his  last  letter 
and  I  wrote  him  that  I  expected  you 
were  engaged  to  Gilbert  Forsyth,  or 
would  be  before  long,  if  prevailing  re- 
port was  true." 

"He'll  believe  her,  I  suppose," 
thought  Dorothy.  Yet  what  did  it 
matter.  Half  unconsciously  her  eyes 
sought  the  far  southwest,  resting  on 
the  blue  horizon  line,  but  the  thoughts 
that  came  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow, 
and  she  put  them  resolutely  away. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dorothy 
took  up  a  systematic  course  of  reading 
and  joined  an  art  class — in  fact,  so  as- 
siduous were  her  efforts  along  the  lines 
of  self-improvement  that  Aunt  Hilda 
looked  on  in  wonder,  but  with  a  smile 
of  genuine  approval.  She  was  very 
proud  of  this  young  niece  of  hers.  A 
touch  with  the  world  had  brought  out 
new  graces  both  of  mind  and  person. 
There  was  never  a  social  gathering  in 
which  Dorothy  did  not  shine.  And  fol- 
lowing ever  in  her  train  was  Gilbert 
Forsyth,  hoping  against  hope,  yet  de- 
termined to  win. 

"  She  is  young, "  Mrs.  Evanston  had 
told  him  in  friendly  conference,  "and  a 
girl's  'no'  is  not  always  final." 

Affairs  in  the  West,  meantime,  had 
never  been  so  promising.  After  years 
of  waiting  John  Bra3rnard  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  his  dreams  fully  rea1- 
ized.  The  development  of  artesian 
water  gave  a  new  impetus  to  capital, 
and  ranch  property  was  now  at  a  pre- 
mium. John  bided  his  time,  but  finally 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate  at  figures 
highly  satisfactory. 

"Your  father's  pretty  well  set  up," 
wrote  Mirandy.  "I  don't  wonder, 
though;  am  a  little  that  way  myself, 
and  can  hardly  sleep  a  wink  at  night, 
just  for  thinkin'  about  our  glorious  good 
fortune.  Soon  as  we  can  get  ourselves 
ready  we'll  start  for  the  East — on  the 
Sunset  Limited,  that'll  take  us  just  a 
flying  through  the  Texas  cotton  fields 
and  the  old  plantations.  If  nothing 
happens  we'll  be  with  you  when  lilacs 
are  in  bloom.  Almost  I  can  see  them 
now,  and  catch  a  whiff  of  their  fra- 
grance there  by  the  old  stone  steps. 
P.  S. — I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you.  Hil- 
ton Meredith  left  Val  Verde  very  sud- 
denly. Gone  East  to  get  married,  I 
guess." 

With  mingled  emotions  Dorothy  pe- 
rused the  letter.  She  sat  very  still  for 
a  time  thinking  it  over,  so  strange  did 
it  seem  and  so  unexpected.  They  would 
never  go  back  to  Val  Verde,  doubtless. 
That  chapter  in  her  life  was  ended. 
And  Hilton  Meredith — he  was  coming 
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eastward.  Some  day  they  would  meet, 
perhaps.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see 
him  once  more — just  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake — and  she  would  wish  him  well 
— yes,  and  offer  her  congratulations 
with  a  smile.  He  came  at  last,  one 
day  in  May.  Miss  Braynard  had  gone 
for  a  walk,  the  servant  told  him,  but 
he  might  possibly  overtake  her.  Afar 
he  saw  even  then  the  nutter  of  a  blue 
muslin.  She  was  standing  by  the 
meadow  bars  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
lane,  so  absorbed  in  reverie  that  the 
sound  of  a  manly  footstep  did  not  reach 
her.  Not  until  he  stood  close  beside 
her  did  she  look  up.  and  then — was  she 
dreaming  ?  No,  in  very  truth  this  was 
Hilton  Meredith  himself,  holding  out  to 
her  the  glad  hand.  And  Dorothy, 
taken  by  surprise,  could  say  no  word 
for  the  moment,  though  she  soon  re- 
gained herself  and  with  a  sweet  gra- 
ciousness  gave  him  welcome.  They 
talked  of  many  things  and  Hilton's  eyes 
never  left  her  the  while.  Quite  casu- 
ally Dorothy  referred  to  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  A  peculiar  smile  lighted 
up  his  countenance.  And  then,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  told  her  how  all 
was  over  between  him  and  Miss  Tre- 
herne. 

"She  cared  for  another,  you  see," 
said  he  in  conclusion.  "And  I,  I,  too, 
had  found  out  my  mistake  months  ago. 
Had  I  been  free  that  day  at  Dripping 
Springs  I  would  have  told  you  all.  But 
honor,  my  plighted  troth,  stood  be- 
tween us.  And  now,  new  barriers  had 
risen  " — he  paused  here,  but  Dorothy 
said  no  word.  She  was  looking  down, 
and  the  brown  eyes  gave  no  encourag- 
ing glance. 

"It  was  madness  for  me  to  come 
here,  knowing  you  were  promised  to 
another."  said  he. 

"Promised  to  another,"  repeated 
Dorothy.  "  You  are  taking  much  for 
granted,  it  seems." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  you  are  engaged 
to  Gilbert  Forsyth,  are  you  not  ? 

"No,  Hilton  —  and  there's  no  one  I 
ever  cared  for  but  you,  though  I  tried 
so  hard  to  forget." 

"  Then  at  last  I  may  claim  my  own, 
may  I  not  ?  "  said  he  in  glad,  exultant 
tone,  and  bending  low  he  kissed  her. — 
Marion  Holmes  Harris,  in  American 
Cultivator.  

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Claret  stains  may  be  removed  by 
covering  the  stain  while  wet  with  salt, 
and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  a  few 
minutes  rinsing  in  cold  water. 

A  cold  fried  egg  chopped  and  sea- 
soned makes  a  good  sandwich.  Children 
like  an  oyster  sandwich  made  by  put- 
ting cold  stewed  oysters  between  but- 
tered crackers. 

To  make  fig  rolls  scrape  out  portions 
of  as  many  figs  as  are  needed,  rejecting 
the  skins.  Rub  this  to  a  paste,  and  i 
moisten  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and 
currant  jelly.  Butter  either  white  or 
brown  bread,  cutting  the  slices  as  thin 
as  possible.  Remove  the  crusts,  spread 
with  the  paste,  and  roll  carefully. 
Press  for  a  moment  until  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  roll  opening,  then  tie 
with  narrow  baby  ribbon  of  any  color. 


SUGAR 

>2«  alb 

In  order  to  Introduce  our  Quality 
Groceries  we  will  seud  to  any  one 
family  one  order  of  our  Special 
Combination  for  $8.86.  We  pay 
the  express  or  freight. 


50  lbs.  fine,  white,  dry  Granulat- 
ed Sugar   $1.00 

18  lbs.  choice  Table  Rice,  New 

Louisiana   1.00 

10  lb.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   i.jj 

5  lb.  box  fine  English  Bkft  Un- 

colorec  or  Ceylon  Tea   1.50 

5  lb».   N  ocha  &    Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground    x.50 

5  lb».  good  Baking  Powder,  East- 
ern "Cream"  ^_  „..  1.50 



Good  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
always  builds  business. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE.  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


rvi 


fJTVoroo^b 

^Sc{>00."' 


f\T  HO/VIE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
f'llpJaW  tersof  any  business  college 

L  d  'fSrf  r^^vlv.       west  of  Chicago. 
'     *>  -        Between  450  and  500  stu- 

dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  UUP  HAM,  President.  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San    rancisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1861   Send  for  Circular. 

IHHfl  STOPPED  FREE 
^mm      I    ^TB  Permanently  Cured  by 
-  I        J^Dr?-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
-II  w NERVE  RESTORER 
No  Flu  after  firet  day  '■  use. 
■    COHSULTATIc™.  personal  or  bj  null.  treatise  and 
S3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  00I7  temporary  relief,  for  aU 
Saaroce  Duoaoau.  Epilepsy ,  Bpasma,  St.  Virus" 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 
DB.R.H.KI  lNF.ld.931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 

qu.ckAPPIQOTs.mple 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY,  S  an  Jose 
A  "DTDTTTPC!  by  mail. 

%  j  r\  rti  1    aPi  1         Cut  without  waste, 
Catalogue  FREE. 
SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market  St.,  San  Franclsoo, 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   827,®  84%  79*@80% 

Thursday   83%@  85%  7B?S@80* 

Fridav   84*@  86%  80  ®90% 

Saturday   84*to  85*  80*@80* 

Monday   85*1®  84 Ji  80*®78* 

Tuesday   84%®  86  80%@81% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   48J<@49%  472,@48* 

Thursday   49*(§j48*s         49  to48>8 

Friday  49  <s,48S  48%@48 

Saturday   47'„C«t>48*  47V«48«.., 

Monday   48*®47*  48%to47s» 

Tuesday   47*@48  47«@47X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1904.  Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  81  25>4<ai  28  81  25  <al  25Ji 

Friday   1  26'„@1  274  1  26%®1  27 

Saturday   1  27  (ail  27 %  1  26%®1  26* 

Mmdav   1  25*®   1  26  tol  25'8 

Tuesday    1  25>8@1  26  1  24*tol  25% 

Wednesday   1  26%tol  27%  1  26   @1  25* 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  has  continued  ex- 
tremely quiet,  with  practically  nothing- 
doing  on  export  account  and  millers  not 
disposed  to  operate  freely  at  full  figures. 
The  largest  milling  firm  here  is  well 
stocked  for  the  time  being  through  a  re- 
cent heavy  purchase  in  the  interior. 
There  is  little  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions. Shippers  could  not  purchase  freely 
at  $1.32]  alongside,  but  if  shipping  wheat 
was  crowded  to  sale,  it  is  doubtful  if  much 
or  anything  over  $1.27 A  could  be  realized 
for  No.  1  grade.  There  is  also  a  great 
difference  in  the  views  of  buyers  and  sell- 
ers as  to  values  of  milling  wheat.  For 
select  Australian  white  $1.60  is  asked,  and 
there  is  little  choice  milling  obtainable 
under  $1.50,  but  to  realize  freely  decidedly 
lower  figures  would  have  to  be  accepted. 
The  grain  charter  market  is  dull,  and 
while  showing  no  firmness,  there  are  no 
evidences  of  ships  being  obtainable  for 
now  crop  loading  under  22s  6d  to  Europe, 
usual  option  as  to  ports  of  discharge. 
The  last  spot  charter  was  at  16s  3d. 

California  Milling  (1  35  ®1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  27%@1  32% 

Oregon  Club   1  27%@1  32% 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  81.2.V8@1.27%. 

December.  1904,  delivery.  81. 21*®  1.27. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  81 .26%@1.27%;  December, 
1904,  81 .26®  1  25*6. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations  6s8%d@6s9d         7s0d@— s— d 

Freight  rates   14%@— s  16*®— s 

Local  market  (1  32%@1  37%   11  27%@1  32% 

Flour. 

The  market  presents  an  easy  tone. 
Spot  supplies  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume, 
largely  the  product  of  mills  outside  the 
State.  Thero  is  a  general  desire*  to  re- 
duce holdings,  and  concessions  to  buyers 
are  of  common  occurrence,  especially 
where  transfers  of  wholesale  proportions 
are  under  negotiation. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40   @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  30   @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  35 

LOCAL,  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  April  1  and  May  1: 

Tons.  April  t.      May  1. 

Wheat   34,676  *32,168 

Barley   18,634  tl5,568 

Oats   3,036  2.257 

Corn   190  253 

♦Including  12.840  tons  at  Port  Costa,  17.233  tons  at 
Stockton. 

■(■Including  7106  tons  at  Port  Costa,  5220  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  2508 
tons  for  the  month  of  April.  A  year 
ago  there  were  35,557  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Barley. 

Movement  has  not  been  heavy  the  past 
week,  either  outward  or  on  local  account. 
Business  is  doing  mainly  in  feed  descrip- 
tions, the  bulk  of  present  offerings  being 
of  this  sort.  While  asking  rates  for  spot 
barley  have  continued  at  much  the  same 
range  as  for  some  weeks  past,  the  market 
could  not  be  termed  firm.  The  generally 
favorable  prospects  for  coming  crop  of 
barley  in  this  State  cause  an  easy  tone  to 
prevail  as  regards  the  market  for  future 
deliveries.  There  will  likely  be  a  good 
shipping  demand,  however,  and  desirable 
export  grades  may  command  better  fig- 
ures than  operators  are  at  present  calcu- 
lating on,  especially  if  a  very  large  pro- 


portion of  the  crop  does  not  run  to  high 
grade. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  10  @1  12% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07%@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  17% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @1  37% 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  12%@1  25 

Oats. 

Offerings  are  of  only  moderate  volume, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  undue  selling 
pressure,  current  values  are  being  quite 
well  maintained,  and  the  demand  at 
full  figures  is  tolerably  active.  Most 
of  the  recent  trading  has  been  in  Reds  and 
Whites. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  40  @1  42% 

White,  good  tochoice   1  3S  ®1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  30  @1  32% 

Milling   1  32%tol  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40   #1  42% 

Black  oats   1  25  ®l  35 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  30  ®1  37% 

Corn. 

Valuos  are  ruling  steady,  more  in  conse- 
quence of  stock  being  light  and  in  few 
hands  than  of  any  active  inquiry  at  full 
figures.  Most  of  the  corn  on  market  is 
more  or  less  mixed,  straight  lots  of  either 
Yellow  or  White  being  difficult  to  obtain 
in  anything  like  wholesale  quantity. 
Strictly  choice  large  is  commanding  $1.55 
in  a  limited  way. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  45  @1  52% 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®1  52% 

Small  Yellow   1  55   @1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30   ®1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27%®  1  32% 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  27%@1  35 

Rye. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of 
rather  light  proportions.  Quotablo  val- 
ues Vemain  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice  tl  30   to  I  35 

Buckwheat. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  anything  do- 
ing in  a  wholesale  way  in  this  cereal  at 
present,  there  being  an  absence  of  offer- 
ings. 

Good  to  choice  11  60   <S>2  25 

Beans. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  general 
condition  as  noted  in  last  review.  Pinks 
have  been  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  being  in  light  supply,  have  ruled 
firm.  There  are  few  Reds  on  the  market 
and  holders  are  contending  for  stiff  fig- 
ures. Bayos  are  offering  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  all  immediate  requirements. 
Stocks  of  Large  Whites,  Limas  and 
Black-eyes  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  a  much  more  active 
demand  than  is  being  at  present  experi- 
enced for  either  variety  could  be  readily 
accommodated.  Stocks  of  beans  on  wharf 
and  in  warehouse  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  1  were  83,000  bags. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  Bis  12  90   @3  15 

Small  White,  good  tochoice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  50   @2  75 

Pinks   3  25  ®3  50 

Bavos,  good  tochoice   2  30   ®2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  75  fa 5  00 

Reds   4  50   @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  20   ®3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  quiet  but  firm.  Stocks  are 
light  and  mostly  Eastern  product. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  @  

Hops. 

Trade  is  of  a  light  order.  Stocks  are 
mostly  in  second  hands  and  are  being  in 
the  main  steadily  held,  in  anticipation  of  a 
more  active  demand  from  brewers  later 
on.  The  coming  Oregon  crop  is  estimated 
at  110,000  bales,  as  against  85,000  bales  last 
season.  Late  advices  from  the  East  re- 
port prospects  for  coming  crop  indefinite, 
the  season  being  backward,  and  no  work 
of  consequence  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
yards.  New  crop  California  hops  are 
quoted  at  17j(5)20c  for  forward  delivery. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  24  @27 

Wool. 

Purchasing  continues  to  be  done  almost 
wholly  in  the  interior,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  the  wool  has  been  contracted 
for  before  leaving  the  sheep's  back.  Wools 
running  medium  to  coarse  as  to  fiber  are 
in  good  request  this  season  and  are  meet- 
ing with  a  firm  market,  especially  if  show- 
ing generally  healthy  condition  and  in 
every  way  desirable.  Last  Saturday's 
Panama  steamer  carried  36,925  lbs.  wool 
for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  16  ®18 

Northern,  defective  14  ®16 

Middle  Counties,  free  14  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @14 

Southern.  12  months   9  ®12 

Southern,  7  months    8  fail 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  16  @18 

Nevada  18  @16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  lacking  in  firmness, 
especially  for  the  medium  and  common 
grades.  As  there  is  plenty  of  green  feed 
and  good  prospects  for  coming  hay  crop, 
there  is  a  general  desire  to  clean  up  stocks 


of  old  hay  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
Strictly  choice  wheat  hay  is  not  in  heavy 
supply.  Straw  is  arriving  sparingly  and 
in  a  small  way  is  selling  to  advantage. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  15  00 

Wheal  and  Oat                             12  00  @  14  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice               12  00  @  14  00 

Wild  Oat                                      11  00  to  12  50 

Barley                                          10  50  @  12  50 

Alfalfa                                          10  00  @  II  50 

Compressed                                 12  00  @  15  00 

Straw,  *  bale                                    60  to  70 

Mlllstuffs. 

Not  much  Bran  on  market,  and  it  is 
being  in  most  instances  very  firmly  held, 
although  the  demand  at  current  rates  is 
not  brisk.  Middlings  are  in  light  supply 
and  light  demand  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Tendency  on  Rolled  Barley  was 
to  easier  figures.  Milled  Corn  was  stead- 
ily hold. 

Bran,  y  ton  821  00   to  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00   @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00   @  24  00 

Cornmeal   30  50  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn     31  00   to  32  00 

Seeds. 

Very  little  Alfalfa  on  market  and  not 
much  inquiry  for  same  at  present.  Flax 
is  in  moderate  supply.  Not  much  Yellow 
Mustard  here,  but  considerable  held  at 
producing  points.  Brown  or  Trieste  Mus- 
tard is  scarce.  Bird  Seeds  are  in  suffi- 
cient supply  for  current  needs. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  814  00   <a>16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   14  00  @16  00 

Flax   1  80   @  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   to  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  @  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5%@— 

Rape   lfcto  2* 

Hemp   3Xto  3% 

Timothy   5  @  5% 

Honey. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  greater  than  immediate  custom 
can  be  obtained  for  at  full  current  values, 
the  demand  at  present  being  light.  Ad- 
vices from  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
are  that  the  coming  crop  will  be  small. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5X@  5Jf 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4J<@  4% 

Extracted,  Amber   3*@  4}< 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*@  8* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  Il%tol2 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  of  light  volume.  Quotable 
values  remain  as  previously  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  tb  27%@29 

Dark  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Values  for  Beef  are  marked  down 
half  a  cent,  and  market  has  a  weak  tone, 
supplies  being  ample  for  present  demand. 
Veal  is  selling  to  fair  advantage  where  it 
is  of  desirable  size  and  in  fine  condition. 
Mutton  is  in  good  supply  and  market  is 
easy  at  the  quoted  decline.  Lamb  is  ar- 
riving rather  freely  and  market  is  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness.  Hogs  were 
not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  demand  was 
light  and  market  inclined  against  sellers. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  In  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  |*  B>   7  @  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6%®  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  to  6% 

Mutton— ewes,  7%®8c;  wethers   8  to  8% 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  225  tt>s   5*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5*®  5% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5%@— 

Veal,  small,  y  lb   7  @g 

Lamb,  spring,  f,  fb  10  @— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  in  prime  condition  are 
in  good  request  at  current  rates,  market 
being  moderately  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Tallow  is  meeting  with  tolerably  prompt 
custom  at  steady  values. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  bair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  to  9%   —  to  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @  8%   —  to  7% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  to  8      —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  to  8  —  to  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>s  —  @8      —  @7 

Stags  —  @  6      —  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  to  9      —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  toll      —  tolO 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  ®15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs  —  @13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  y  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  y  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  y  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each   2  75 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  00 

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%@3% 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Trading  in  this  department  is  of  light 
volume.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  supplies 
of  any  description.  Prices  are  without 
quotable  change.    On  Tuesday  1185  bales  ' 


of  standard  Calcutta  Grain  Bags  were 
sold  at  auction  at  5J(a)5|c,  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors  of  Eppinger  &  Co.,  leading 
importers  being  principal  buyers. 

Bean  Bags  |  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5^(a>7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July . .     h\(d> — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5%to5s1 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  y  IU0  6  40  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3%-B)   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  were  tolerably  free  offerings  of 
Eastern  poultry,  principally  Old  Chick- 
ens. Receipts  of  domestic  were  largely 
Old  'Hens  and  small  young  stock.  De- 
mand for  the  general  run  of  offerings  was 
slow.  Only  large  and  fat  Young  Chickens 
were  actively  sought  after,  market  for 
nearly  all  other  poultry,  and  especially 
for  common  old  and  small  young,  present- 
ing a  weak  tone. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  y  lb    8 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  y  lb  

Turkeys,  young  hens  y  ">  

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   4 

Hens,  large   6 

Roosters,  old   4 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7 

Fryers   6 

Broilers,  large   8 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6 

Geese,  y  pair   1 

Goslings,  y  pair   8 

Pigeons,  old,  f,  dozen   1 

Pigeons,  young   l 


18  @ 

15  ® 

15  to 

50  @ 

00  @ 

50  @ 

50  ® 

00  @ 

00  ® 

00  @ 

00  ® 

00  ® 

50  ® 

50  @ 

25  ® 

50  @ 


20 
17 
17 

5  00 

6  50 

5  00 
8  50 

6  50 

4  00 
2  50 

5  50 

6  50 

2  00 

3  50 
1  50 
1  75 


Butter. 

Quotable  values  remain  at  much  the 
same  range  as  last  noted,  but  stocks  of 
butter  are  heavy  and  market  is  weak  for 
the  common  run  of  supplies.  Consider- 
able butter  is  going  into  cold  storage  for 
lack  of  custom. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   18  @19 

Creamery,  firsts   17%®— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  to- 
Dairy,  select   17%®— 

Dairy,  flrsts   17  to- 
Dairy,  seconds   18  @16% 

Cold  storage   —  ® — 

Mixed  Store   14  ®15 

Cheese. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  flats,  es- 
pecially with  other  than  fancy  mild  new. 
Prices  remain  at  a  low  range.  Small 
cheese  are  ruling  fairly  steady,  but  de- 
mand for  them  is  light.  Eastern  Ched- 
dars are  in  good  supply. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8%@  9 

California,  good  tochoice  old   7%@  8% 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7% 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eastern   13  @15 

EgRs. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for  eggs 
to  go  into  ice-house  against  future  needs, 
and  market  is  in  consequence  tolerably 
firm,  especially  for  most  desirable  quali- 
ties. In  Eastern  centers,  however,  prices 
have  been  lately  tending  slightly  down- 
ward. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ®21 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  St  size.  18  ®19 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @19 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  Spring  vegetables  showed 
increased  receipt,  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  market  was  in  favor  of  the 
consumer,  although  there  were  no  pro- 
nounced declines  in  quotable  values. 
Canners  are  running  on  Asparagus  and 
will  soon  be  giving  Peas  attention.  Old 
Onions  were  in  the  main  very  firmly 
held,  stocks  being  mostly  Australian  im- 
portations. New  crop  California  Red 
Onions  are  beginning  to  arrive. 

Asparagus,  y  fb,  fancy   6%@  7 

Asparagus,  No.  I,  t>  lb   5%@  6 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  *  lb   4%®  5 

Beans,  String,  y  tr.   6  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. . .  1  50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  »  fl>   12%@  15 

Garlic,  V  lb   —  ®  25 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  y  ctl...  4  00  @  — 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  V  sack   1  00  @  1  50 

Peppers  Green  fl   fb   7  to  12% 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  y  small  box   1  25  to  1  50 

Tomatoes,  y  crate   100  @  1  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Old  crop  potatoes  now  on  the  market 
are  mostly  Oregon  product,  and  represent 
largely  purchases  made  by  wholesale  deal- 
ers at  tolerably  stiff  prices,  causing  the 
stock  to  be  held  quite  firmly  here.  The 
demand  is  not  active,  however,  either  for 
shipment  or  local  use,  at  the  figures  gen- 
erally demanded.  New  potatoes  were  in 
fair  receipt  and  market  was  easier.  Most 
of  the  new  were  too  small,  however,  to  be 
desirable  or  to  be  especially  sought  after. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   1  35  to  1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks  . .  1  35  to  1  60 

Early  Rose,  »  ctl   1  45  @  1  60 

Chile  Garnet,  y  ctl   1  75  @  2  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   150  ©176 

New  Potatoes,  *  lb   8  ®  8% 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  were  Increased  receipts  of  Straw- 
berries, mainly  from  Watsonville  and 
Palo  Alto,  although  there  were  some  from 
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Los  Angeles  and  other  points.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  berries  were 
strictly  choice  and  fully  ripe,  and  such 
met  with  a  good  market.  The  initial  sale 
of  Cherries  for  the  season  was  made  Tues- 
day, three  10-lb.  boxes  of  Purple  Guigne 
variety  bringing  $5  per  box.  The  Cher- 
ries came  from  Courtland,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  This  fruit  is  expected  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  considerable 
quantity  the  coming  week.  Apples  are 
offering  out  of  cold  storage  at  quotably 
unchanged  values,  with  movement  in 
them  slow. 

Apples,  fancy,  f,  4-tier  box  8  1  75  @   3  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box  1  25  @  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair.  K»  50-fb  box  1  00  <&  1  25 
Strawberries, Longworth, ^drawer  40  @  60 
Strawberries,  Malindas,  f,  drawer      20  @  35 

Dried  Fruits. 

Aside  from  Prunes,  there  is  not  much 
dried  fruit  now  remaining  on  the  market. 
All  kinds  other  than  Prunes  are  in  too 
scanty  stock  to  admit  of  the  filling  of  or- 
ders for  straight  carload  lots.  While 
quotable  values  are  without  appreciable 
change,  free  purchases  are  not  possible  at 
these  figures,  owing  in  most  cases  to  the 
present  limited  holdings.  Stocks  of 
Prunes  are  sufficient  to  admit  of  consider- 
able activity,  but  any  great  demand  for 
this  fruit  would  be  almost  certain  to  cause 
prices  to  advance  somewhat  above  the 
existing  low  levels.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop  is  for  a  reduced  yield  of  most 
varieties  of  fruit.  While  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  scarcity  of  Prunes,  they 
are  reported  as  promising  poorly  in  some 
sections.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla, 
sailing  Saturday  last,  took  52,000  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  mainly  for  Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4V4@  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tb  boxes.  5  (A  54 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  (ffii2'n 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  fi  fi>   Wi@  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9J4@10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,  <p  fb   4l/z@  5J4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4Yi®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  5%@  5% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @ .  7V4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4y2@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   24®  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l%@Oc;  40-50s,  S%@S%a\ 
80-608,  3»6@3*c  ;  60-70S,  2*im%c;  70-808,  2,„(ffi2Mc; 
80-90s,  \  90-lOOs,  lM@l?8c;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SON-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%®  3V, 

Apples,  quartered   3ii®  3 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  ®  34 

Figs,  Black  ,   2%@  3/, 

Raisins. 

A  sharp  cut  has  been  made  in  Associa- 
tion prices  for  loose  Raisins,  particularly 
for  4-crowns.  There  has  been  an  active 
movement  at  the  reduced  figures. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-lb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  th. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4j^c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3Hc 

Seedless  Floated  34c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  34c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  4  c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,     fb   54c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  <§»  pkg  44c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  lb  514c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ^  fb  5'4c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,     pkg  494c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  $  tb  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  is  liberally  stocked  with  Or- 
anges, but  most  of  the  fruit  is  under 
choice,  and  it  is  the  rare  exception  where 
offerings  do  not  show  some  decay.  Choice 
to  fancy  Navels  are  in  fair  request  and 
market  for  these  is  moderately  firm  at 
ruling  values,  but  for  the  common  run  of 
stock  the  demand  is  slow  at  low  figures. 
Lemon  market  was  without  special 
change;  choice  to  select  were  steadily 
held,  but  demand  was  only  moderate. 
Limes  were  in  ample  stock  for  current 
needs  and  prices  remained  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy ,  f>  box .  81  50  @2  00 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   60  (St  25 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  $  half  box         1  00  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  50  @2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  00  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  25  @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,      box   4  50  @5  00 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  firm,  but  quiet;  the 
coming  crop  in  this  State  promises  to  be 
decidedly  light.  There  are  few  California 
Walnuts  left.  Some  Grenoble  Walnuts 
are  offering  here  at  12£@13c,  but  they  are 
not  equal  in  quality  to  best  California 
product.  Peanut  market  is  steady,  with 
offerings  rather  light. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  <ffil9 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  13  @14 

California  Walnuts,  standard  10  @12 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   44®  5'/a 

Wine. 

The  wine  market  is  without  quotable 
change.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  much 
doing  in  a  wholesale  way  in  this  center. 


Quotations  for  dry  wines  of  last  vintage 
remain  at  15@17c.  per  gallon  wholesale, 
San  Francisco  delivery.  Sweet  wines  of 
1903  vintage  are  in  liberal  stock,  and  are 
offering  at  30c.  per  gallon.  A  San  Jose 
winery,  desirous  of  closing  out  stocks  to 
wind  up  an  estate,  advertises  50,000  gal- 
lons two-yaar-old  claret  at  20c,  and  30,000 
gallons  two-year-old  claret  at  16c,  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  1,000  gallons.  The 
steamer  Mexico,  sailing  on  April  30th, 
carried  50,157  gallons  and  12  cases,  in- 
cluding 46,546  gallons  for  New  York.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  334,398  gallons,  and  for  preceding 
week  were  394,800  gallons.  Receipts  at 
at  San  Francisco  for  April,  1904,  were 
1,541,148  gallons,  and  for  April,  1903, 
were  1,150,550  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   88,172 

Wheat,  ctls   40,749 

Barley,  ctls   44,205 

Oats,  ctls...'   8,311 

Corn,  ctls   2,866 

Rye,  ctls  :   637 

Beans,  sks   4,022 

Potatoes,  sks   17,787 

Onions,  sks   2,844 

Hay,  tons   . .  3,528 

Wool,  bales   4,215 

Hops,  bales   151 


Since 
July  1, 1903 


4,711, 
2,092, 
5,098, 
817, 
142, 
52, 
680, 
1,167, 
143 
152 
49 
29 


185 
059 
073 
710 
238 
186 
586 
,294 
950 
977 
,467 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,152,133 
5,799,705 
4.650,895 
742,093 
127,609 
177,885 
666,780 
1,17I,4H7 
181,053 
140,478 
52,144 
14,520 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  %  sk   31,372 

Wheat,  ctls   182 

Barley,  ctls   12,437 

Oats,  ctls   1,623 

Corn,  ctls   432 

Beans,  sks   1,126 

Hay,  bales   2,409 

Wool,  lbs  241,029 

Hops,  lbs   1,480 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,290 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,973,648 
903,600 
4,052,122 
22,725 
16,924 
37,348 
212,495 
2.308,263 
584,816 
4,753 
101,746 


3,321,233 
5,119,314 
3,416.609 
32,972 
44,490 
39,990 
176,867 
445,969 
396,102 
3,613 
91,619 


The  Next  State  Fair. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  met  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week.  From  a  report  in  the 
Union  the  following  items  are  taken: 
The  following  directors  were  present: 

B.  F.  Rush,  Thomas  Fox,  Wm.  Land, 

C.  W.  Paine,  E.  W.  Howard,  James 
Whitaker,  George  Kingsbury,  F.  H. 
Burke,  L.  J.  Rose  and  J.  W.  Wilson. 

It  was  resolved,  after  considerable 
discussion,  to  hold  the  State  Fair  from 
August  22nd  to  September  3rd,  inclu- 
sive. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

B.  F.  Rush  of  Suisun,  president;  James 
Whitaker  of  Gait,  vice-president;  Geo. 
W.  Tuthill  of  San  Francisco,  secretary; 

C.  W.  Paine  of  Sacramento,  superin- 
tendent of  the  track;  William  Land, 
superintendent  of  the  pavilion;  C.  F. 
Dillman,  treasurer. 

Director  Burke  stated  that  the  dis- 
play of  poultry  at  the  last  fair  had  cost 
the  society  $1200,  and  the  only  return 
had  been  $24.  He  said  that  this  year 
there  would  be  no  room  for  a  similar 
show,  and  it  was  decided  to  cut  out 
this  feature  entirely. 

Director  Wilson  stated  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  horse  show  in  the  pavilion,  and  on  his 
motion  a  committee,  consisting  of  Di- 
rectors Wilson,  Burke  and  Paine,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  ascertain  feasibility  and  cost  of 
the  scheme. 


Some  Fine  Cattle. — Dixon  Tribune: 
H.  E.  McCune  has  purchased  a  fine  band 
of  Missouri  cattle.  A  lot  of  fifty  head  of 
thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Scotch  cattle 
was  shipped  to  Sacramento  by  S.  J.  Mad- 
dox,  of  Brookfield,  Mo.,  and  was  sold  at 
the  Agricultural  Fair  grounds.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune bought  a  bunch  of  seventeen  head, 
fourteen  heifers  and  three  bulls,  all  certi- 
fied stock.  They  are  all  under  three 
years,  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
do  not  show  any  deleterious  effects  of 
their  long  trip  from  the  East.  They  will 
be  used  for  stock  purposes,  the  heifers 
having  been  bred  to  full-blooded  imported 
Scotch  stock. 


A  Big  Sheep. — Modesto  News:  The 
largest  sheep  ever  killed  in  Stanislaus 
county  is  hanging  in  the  butcher  shop  of 
D.  J.  McAllen.  The  sheep  dressed  weighs 
just  180  pounds.  The  animal  on  the  hoof 
weighed  over  200  pounds.  The  sheep  was 
raised  on  a  ranch  on  the  West  Side  and 
his  chief  article  of  diet  was  alfalfa. 


The  Gasoline  Engine  as  a  Power. 

There  is  no  power  so  suitable  to  all 
uses  and  requirements  up  to  a  certain 
limit  as  the  gasoline  engine;  it  is  always 
ready  to  run,  can  be  started  in  a  moment's 
time,  is  economical  in  fuel  used  and  can 
always  be  depended  upon.  The  expense 
of  a  gasoline  engine  is  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  first-class  windmill — the  gasoline 
engine  is  supplanting  the  windmill  in  some 
localities. 


Herewith  is  an  illustration  of  the  Chi- 
cago engine,  which  is  inexpensive  and 
should  be  of  interest.  A  fine,  illustrated 
catalogue  of  this  engine  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  manufacturers,  the  Chi- 
cago Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  57  North  Jef- 
ferson Street,  Chicago,  111. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  Inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  19,  1904. 

757,644.  —Wrench  —G.  S.  Andrus,  Globe,  Ariz. 
757,878. — Wrench — G.  Hrauer,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
757,437.— Thee  Protector— G.  E.  Brown,  Selma, 
Cal. 

757,882.— Hitching  Post— T.  C.  Butterworth,  S.  F. 
757,860.— Ore  Car— C.  Canclini,  Stockton,  Cal. 
757,599.— Power  Transmitter — J.  Coates,  Hemet. 
Cal. 

757.887.  — Gas  Holder— .1.  H.  Coke,  Black  Diamond, 
Wash. 

757.888.  — Pipe  Coupling— C.  O.  Cole,  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

757.652.— Safety  Gas  Cock— B.  F.  Edwards,  S.  F. 

757,444.— Axle— P.  Englund,  Chico,  Cal. 

757,912.— Powder  Dredger— C.  E.  Grapewine,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
757,809.— Binding  Post— S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 
757,660.— Loose  Leaf  Binder— J.  W.  Husing.S.  F. 

757.557.  — Sluice  Box— W.  J.  &  J.  H.  Jory,  S.  F. 

757.558.  — Berry  Box— J.  E.  Lyman,  Sari  Jose,  Cal 
757,938.— Dental  Appliance— W.  T.  Lyon,  Port 

land,  Or. 

757,823.— BAND   Cutter— J.    Manderson,  Seattle 
Wash. 

757,668.— Windlass  —  G.  W.  Menefee,  Berkeley 
Cal. 

757,764,— Wrench— J.  N.  Noyer,  Gould  City,  Wash 
757,639.— Steam  Generator— Geo.  L.  Rose,  Pasa 
dena,  Cal. 

757,975.— Pipe  Cutter— W.  T.  Snell,  Octave,  Ariz 
757,574.— Envelope  Sealer— J.  N.  Stacy,  Port 
land,  Or. 

757,583.— Land  Roller  —  R.  V.  Wallace,  Alki 
Wash. 

757.698.  — Letter  Box— H.  H.  Warner,  Tacoma 
Wash. 

757.699.  — Concentrator— E.  R.  Week,  Spokane 
Wash. 

757,706.— Treating  Fruits— C  R.  Wilson,  S.  F. 
757,857.— Rocking  Chairs— J.  F.  Yoho,  Seattle 
Wash. 

Catches  Coyotes  Without  Trou- 
ble.— Advance:  J.  H.  Finney  of  the  Tip- 
ton country  says  he  always  had  excellent 
success  catching  coyotes  in  his  section. 
The  best  plan  he  knows  of  is  the  use  of 
about  No.  4  beaver  traps.  He  ties  the  bait 
to  a  post  near  the  coyotes'  trail,  and 
around  real  near  the  bait  he  buries  two 
or  three  traps,  and  when  the  coyote  gets 
to  pulling  at  the  bait  trying  to  get  it  loose 
from  the  post  to  which  it  is  fastened,  he 
is  almost  certain  to  step  into  one  of  the 
traps.  Mr.  Finney  says  he  almost  always 
tries  to  set  his  traps  in  dusty  or  sandy 
places,  as  it  is  easier  to  conceal  the  traps. 
He  digs  a  hole  for  each  trap  just  about 
the  distance  the  coyote's  feet  will  come 
from  the  bait  when  he  takes  hold  of  it 
with  his  teeth.  In  order  to  protect  the 
spring  of  the  trap  from  dirt  and  trash,  he 
spreads  a  thin  piece  of  cloth  over  the  trap 
and  then  sprinkles  dirt  over  it  to  cause 
that  spot  to  resemble  the  surrounding 
ground.  Even  the  chains  and  stakes  to 
which  they  are  fastened  are  buried.  The 
coyote  grabs  the  bait  and  runs,  but  if  it 
is  fastened  so  he  can  not  make  away  with 
it,  he  will  keep  coming  back  after  it  until 
he  gets  his  foot  into  the  trap. 


A  Great  Ditch  Owned  by  Farm- 
ers.— Etna  special  to  Sacramento  Bee  : 
Twenty  or  thirty  men  are  at  work  clean- 
ing the  farmers'  ditch  of  Scott  valley  and 
putting  it  in  shape  for  the  summer.  This 
ditch,  which  is  owned  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  is  twenty  miles  long  and  fur- 
nishes abundant  water  to  several  of  the 
largest  ranches  of  the  valley,  passing 
down  from  its  source,  Scott  river,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  through  the 
best  alfalfa  section. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of — 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


meaiw  economy 

It  means  the  saving  of 
many  dollars  to  the  man 
who  uses  a  considerable 
amount  of  paint  for  pre- 
servation and  protection. 

It's  the  quality  that  does 
it.  We  make  special  paints 
for  special  uses.  Let  us 
know  wha  your  needs  are 
and  we  will  send  you  full 
information  about  the  paint 
you  want  to  use.  6 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 


24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angelej,  Portland, Seattle,  Dc 


J 


-  BlacKlegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  saSScd 
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Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
tnrow  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
hutter  fat  is  the  gold— worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  the  cream.  Your  dairy 
can't  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Be  park  tors 
are  regular  crow- 
bars —  get  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgageoU 
the  farm.  How? 
Gets  all  the  cream 
—raises  the  quan- 
tity and  quality 
of  butter —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It's  a 
modern  separator. 
The  picture  shows. 
Write  for  catalogue  F-131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


MASON'S  oxcart 

aovto-J.«r2-i,o> 
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X..  CRfAn^PtRP£CTIOH 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

P.iaiuma  C  J*. 
VVAITC  f Oft  OVA  CATALOftlAm 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


WIR 


FENC 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  £,iR0N  WORKS 

l»  FRtMONTST.  S'VNFPJ.HCLKO 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  %  9.00  per  1000 


10.00 
11. SO 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MILES  of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILE V   <fe  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARNOT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agentt  Wanted  Everywhere. 

4WWRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilgkh.  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  TJ.  8.  A. 


Parcels  Post  —  Are   Farmers  Asking 
an  Impossibility  ? 

To  the  Editor: — Although  the  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain  are  adding  to 
the  British  parcels  post  system  various 
special  "agricultural  parcels  posts," 
there  are  still  interested  parties  send- 
ing out  literature  to  show  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  for  America  to  institute  an  up- 
to-date  parcels  post.  One  specimen  of 
such  ill-informed  or  ill-reasoned  stuff  is 
now  before  me. 

Its  chief  argument  is  this:  "The  esti- 
mated weight  of  mail  carried  in  the 
United  States  in  1902  was  over  745,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  total  cost  of  the  single 
item  of  transportation  that  year  was, 
in  round  numbers,  $60,000,000,  of  which 
the  railroads  received  $40.00u.<Hio. 
This  gives  us  the  average  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  mail  at  7.9  cents  (approxi- 
mately 8  cents)  a  pound."  From  this 
is  argued  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
postal  parcels  at  2  cents  a  pound  with- 
out incurring  immense  loss. 

The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic is  said  to  have  carried  in  its  hold 
an  elaborate  essay  proving  such  cross- 
ing to  be  impossible. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding,"  Mr. 
Editor,  "is  the  eating."  Here,  to-day 
and  everywhere,  this  "impossible" 
thing  is  being  done — done  by  the  for- 
eigner, the  Briton,  through  his  agents, 
the  American  express  companies. 

Let  anybody  who  doubts  the  possi- 
bility of  a  postage  stamp  rate  of  24 
cents  for  eleven  pounds  between  any 
points  in  the  United  States  turn  to 
pages  536  and  5H7  of  the  British  Postal 
Guide  (January,  1904).  He  will  find 
there  that  the  British  Postorhce  agrees 
to  send  eleven-pound  British  postal 
parcels  from  New  York  to  any  express 
office  in  the  United  States  for  24  cents. 
It  has  arranged  to  do  this  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  British  public, 
through  its  agents,  the  various  Ameri- 
can express  companies.  It  does  this 
daily.  And  yet  we  are  nsked  to  be- 
lieve that  what  the  British  Postorhce 
can  do  for  the  British  public  the  Ameri- 
can Postorhce,  on  its  own  native  soil, 
cannot  do  for  the  American  public. 

There  is  just  as  much  truth  in  that  as 
there  is  in  the  other  statement  that 
the  demand  for  a  parcels  post  is  simply 
the  agitation  of  "  Eastern  mail-order 
houses."  As  president  of  the  Postal 
Progress  League  of  California,  1  am 
prepared  to  prove  that  up  to  the  date 
of  our  last  meeting,  when  the  treasurer 


tie  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amountof  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafLcted  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING"  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


was  present,  there  had  not  been  1  cent 
contributed  to  our  funds  by  any  East- 
ern mail  order  house,  and  not  a  solitary 
word  of  encouragement  received  from 
any  such  house. 

Our  league  originated  at  Los  Angeles 
in  May,  1903,  at  a  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention, and  its  objects  are  endorsed  by 
millions  of  producers  and  consumers.  \ 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  I  yesterday  | 
heard  from  President   Roosevelt  (by  | 
Secretary  Loeb),  saying  that  he  had 
taken  up  the  matter  of  parcels  post 
with  the  Postmaster-General. 

It  is  desirable  that  delagates  to  the 
coming  convention  should  be  instructed 
to  insist  on  the  insertion  of  a  parcels 
post  plank  in  all  party  platforms.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  people  to  express 
their  wishes  in  the  matter. 

Edward  Bkrwkk, 
President  Postal  Progress  League  of 

California. 


Horse  Insurance. 

You  can  insure  your  horse 
against  Curb.  Splint,  Spav- 
in, Sprained  Cord  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

The   safe  plan  is  always  to 
have  a  supply  on  hand. 

)  Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Ex- 
*,  press  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 
TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR    cures  rheumatism. 

sprains,  1-ruiscs,  etc.  Kills  Mia  instantly.  Our  lOU-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  Fit  EEa 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1ST  O'FurrHI  St..  Kiin  Frum  lwo.  <  nl. 

I'.i-fiirr  i  f  si.-calle  \  UUxirs— »iw  c«-t.nlnr  hut  Tuttle's 

Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  OBly  temporary  relief,  i  i  any. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

lar^e  or  small,  is  best 


harvested  with 
the  Improved 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
32ZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us:  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


DOW  a  EN 


Potato  Digger 


Deep  or  >lia!1ow.  yoti  rat 
'them  all.  fast,  clean  ami  in- 
e.H  •■••-law.  I  --.r.  lib  no  fft.  aaj  111,,,,.  A,«  f„r  ft..  lNn..|,„  1^4. 
DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Boa  87,     PRAIRIE   CITV.  I  A. 


CHEAP  RATES  ^^MSS."*"- 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 

G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
L!  355  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKK,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKK,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 

HENRY    B.    1  1«TER. 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  flocr  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Hush  »■)« 


Separators. 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY   SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

9  and  11  Drumm  St.,  65  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland.  Ore. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620-622  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE    LATEST    AND  BEST. 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


SEND    FOK  CATALOGUE. 


PORTABLE 
CHURCH. 

NO.  516. 
Size,  15  feet  11  Inches  wide 
by  50  feet  H  Inch  long. 
Walls  9  feet  high. 

Seating  capacity,  150 
people. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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f  BAKER'S  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  I  ^ 

TRAGELESS  HARNESS  ! 


I 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower — vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiflletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Kunland,  Cal.,  December  27. 
FIKS    In  reErnr'l  to        Raker  Tr.ieelrss  Harness  which  I  purchased  from 
yon.  1  wish  to  .*tate  time  u  lieu  UHing  it  on  tlio  team  amonyr  my  trees.  I  know  of 
no  improvement  which  can  he  made  on  the  outfit  unless  T  cut  the  legs  off  the 
hurtles,  it  iJ  impossible  to  injure  the  trees  or  fruit  while  using  it. 

YouiawellsatisQed,       T.  G.  CUSHMAN. 

Sehastopol,  Cal..  March  2'J.  1902. 
DKARRTttS:    Your  harness  is  all  you  represent  it  to  lie  in  every  particular. 
Wo  judge  it  a  L>ig  success  tor  plowiug  vineyard  and  orchard. 

Yours  very  truly,      C.  D.  TTAM1LTON 

Don't  delay — writo  n<?  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  tins  valuable  harness, 
mailed  r-.-ee  for  the  asking.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 


I 


A  H00KE 


HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sole  Agents  For  California. 


o,  Cal.  ft 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


rtLSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

 IVIHnR.  


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  anc>  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  81%,  if  properly  in 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co..  Limited. 

Clean  and  Grade 
All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
sfeds.  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 

and  to  convince  yon  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fannmg  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  F00TT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Gould's  Centrifugal 

F»U/VYF»S. 


WEBSTER  ™  ENGINES  and  GOULD'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Stand  in  the  Lead! 

We  Carry  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  IRRIGATING  PUMPS  of  all  kinds.    PUMPS  for  all  uses. 
GAS<  i LINE-DISTILLATE  ENGINES— 1!4,  3,  5.  8,  12  H.  P.    PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS. 
Send  for  Our  Large  Descriptive  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN   &  LITTLE,  3J2-3I4   Market   Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne's  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  boop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sis.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  8TREKT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALMOND  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

J   E.  BEACH,  mills,  California. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-live  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-live  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 


All  Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

ROPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA,^^^^  CALIFORNIA. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  £ue»?M.a«S 

rearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,(lnc.)Dewltt,Ga 


FORESTRY. 


Relation  of  Pacific   Forests  to  the 
National  Timber  Supply. 


T.  B.  Walker,  the  Minnesota  lum- 
berman, who  has  been  gathering  sta- 
tistics on  the  visible  supply  of  lumber 
in  the  United  States,  has  recently  pub- 
lished his  findings.  They  are  not  reas- 
suring. In  the  whole  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  figures,  there  are 
1,000,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  tim- 
ber, and  of  this  625,000,000,000  feet, 
considerably  more  than  half,  are  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  States,  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Of  this  Ore- 
gon has  225,000,000,000  feet  and  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  200,000,000,000 
feet  each.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
the  Pacific  States  have  a  corner  on 
timber.  When  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
being  manufactured  is  considered,  the 
importance  of  the  Pacific  supply  is 
seen  in  comparison  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

The  census  of  li»00  shows  that  26,- 
000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  that 
year.  To  this  Mr.  Walker  adds  3,000,- 
000,000  feet  cut  into  shingles,  railroad 
ties,  piles  and  the  like,  which  makes 
29,000,000,000  feet  cut  annually,  and 
the  rate  of  cutting  it  is  constantly  on 
the  increase.  At  this  rate,  in  less  than 
thirty-five  years  the  visible  supply  of 
timber  in  the  United  States  will  have 
been  exhausted. 

However  this  may  be,  the  importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  three  Pacific 
States  have  more  than  half  the  stand- 
ing timber  of  the  country  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  fact  explains  why 
railroads  are  seeking  routes  into  the 
timber  belts  of  hitherto  considered 
inaccessible  districts.  The  best  timber 
of  the  other  States  of  the  country  is 
practically  all  cut  down,  while  the  for- 
ests of  the  three  Pacific  States  are 
comparatively  untouched.  America 
has  not  yet  learned  to  do  without  tim- 
ber; it  must  be  supplied  from  some- 
where; aud  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  the  States  of  the  Na- 
tion best  prepared  to  furnish  it. 

Statements  on  that  standing  in  the 
great  lumber  States  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  been  cut  off.  Michi- 
gan has  but  14,000,000,000  feet  stand- 
ing, Wisconsin  30,000,000,000  and  Min- 
nesota 35,000,000,000,  while  Maine,  the 
training  school  of  American  lumbermen, 
has  but  8,000,000,000  feet. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  625,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  standing  timber  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  is  more  valuable 
to  the  country  standing  than  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  that  in  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  will  be  sent  here  for  it. 
But  the  effect  that  the  denuding  of  the 
Western  hills  is  to  have  upon  the  coun- 
try will  be  but  slightly  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  those  intent  upon  exploit- 
ing the  Western  forests.  Commerce 
and  industry  demand  the  timber.  The 
demand  will  be  honored.  The  dreamer 
and  the  scientist  may  regret  in  this 
generation.  Practical  men  of  affairs, 
however,  will  reserve  their  regrets  for 
the  next. 


Wonderful  Yield. 

In  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys  splendid  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  fruit,  berries,  etc.,  are  as- 
sured, most  of  which  will  he  harvested  by 
competent  help  furnished  by  Hord  & 
Smith,  Contractors'  Agents,  95  Third 
street,  San  Francisco.  Write,  or  phone 
us,  Main  5521. 


Best  in  the  World  for  Cuts,  Ringbone, 
Spavins,  Etc. 

Cobb.  WVa.,  Feb.  16,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  used  about  four  bottles  of 
your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  cuts,  ringbone  and 
i>og  spavin  and  I  cannot  recommend  it  high  enough 
to  mv  friends,  for  it  is  the  best  medicine  in  the 
world.   Yours  truly,  WM.  C.  BARKER. 


Wants  To  Buy  In  Quantity  Lots. 

Rough  and  Ready,  Cal.,  Feb.  18,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

Having  used  two  bottles  of  your  GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  and  now  using  a  third,  please 
quote  me  V4  dozen;  also  one  dozen  bottles.  I  have 
recommended  it  to  several  parties  here.  It  is  the 
best  liniment  I  ever  used.  WM.  S.  REESE 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  to  my  address  book  of 
"Veterinary  Experience."  I  am  using  your  Elixir 
and  like  it  to  wash  my  horses.   It  is  great. 

GEORGE  F.  BRIGGS,  Weymouth,  Mass. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  And 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  tine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-8f>    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANALYSIS  of 

Soils, 
Water. 
Fertilizers, 
Spraying:  Materials, 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Products. 


PLANS  for 
Orchards, 
Ranches, 
Irrigation. 


Land  Inspections. 
Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0    Umihle-Aotiim.  Lift, 
H  Power,  Tank  and  Bpzaf 

PUMPS 


idd« 


Etc. 


8tore  La 

Barn  Door  HiinRero 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kind*.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 

t.t.r\jr,-  S.  i:r..  l.lilai.d.O. 


PRAYING 

brinsrsfruitsandflowers.  Wernike 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta* 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

SO«tj1*».  Nottlti.bi4e,»ttMhmenta,forii]uiu. 
eMrjfprajiiifcacceMwrj.  Wrltr  for  free  cftt&log. 
The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

!«m  Avtnf,  Utmmf  flblatft,  Chicago. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  3 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  In  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDIST8. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  REAOi*  CO.  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AQBNCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fint :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  tbe  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Sectnd :  Francisco  may,  where  tbey  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
ofnoe. 

Inventors  receive  tbe  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scitn- 

tific  Prett.  , 
We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.    These  a  e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Desicn  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreeme tits.  We  make  examinations  as  tc 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvi 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  eto.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS- Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
Steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SALK — A  six  months  Jersey  bull;  Berkshire 
swine.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028-30  J  St.,  Sacramento. 

CALIFORNIA'S    PREMIUM     HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.    Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Pleasant  Grove, Cal . 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BLACK  MINORCA  S— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.    Cockerels  $1  and  $2  each. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."   Eggs  $1.50  per  14. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  $5.00  per  100;  $45.00  per  1000.  Send  for 
folder  giving  prize  record  from  1899  to  Dec.  1903. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 
Large  size,  fine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  months  old,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 

THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 
turer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


■  n,  »  nwi,r,  *  ,  duo  oa-uramcuto  at.,  oau  r  rau- 

Manufac-  T\       fl  O  1' 

and  Dealer   POUltry  SUppllCS 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31 ,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs  of  Pacl  flc 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,      Agnew,  Cal. 


!  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PHTALUmA,  CrtL, 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETAIUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK.    A.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direot  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAH,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETAXUMA  AND  SAN  TA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

30t»  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AUCTION  ! 

BULLS,  FRESH  COWS,  CALVES, 


HOLSTEIIN- 
FREIS1AINS. 


From  celebrated  prize-winning  LA  SIESTA  HERD, 
THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CHAMPIONS. 

MONDAY  EYENING,  MAY  16, 1904,  AT  8  P.  M. 

By  Electric  Light. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  Proprietor, 

30  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

1732  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  Cattle  at  Yards,  May  11th. 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C  R.  Coleman,  of  our  Arm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

flf»*Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop,  California. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i  nKMi  MANUFACTURED    BV  —  ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


PIPE  BOOK  FREE 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about 

WOOD   WATER  PIPE 

and  how  the  best  is  made  strong  and  durable,  write  for  our  illustrated 

cata'ogue. 

No  matter  how  much  you  may  know  about  Water  Pipe  generally,  you 
will  never  know  all  about  it  until  you  have  read  what  we  have  to  say 
about  Wood  Water  Pipe  Construction;  and  even  if  you  never  buy  a  foot 
of  the 

WOODWARD  PATENT  MACHINE  BANDED  PIPE 

you  will  be  a  better  water  pipe  buyer  after  reading  this  book. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


LOS  ANGELES, 

SIXTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


301  MARKET  STREET. 


U  JW 


ARE  THE  BEST  FOR 

IRRIGATION  or  MINING. 

OUR  SINGLE  PUMPS 

are  good  lor  1 00  feet  or  less. 

COMPOUND  TURBINE  PUMPS 

from  100  to  500  feet 

ALL  PUMPS  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  Special  Estimate.  Give  height 
of  lift  and  number  of  gallons  wanted  per 
minute. 

T  R  GOTH  A  CO  256  frem°nt  st. 

1.  A.  UVin  a  liU.,        sflN  FRANCISCO. 


Fruit  Crows'  aid  Pacta'  Site. 

GRADERS,  PROCESSORS,  DIPPERS,  PRESSES, 
BOXING  HOPPERS,  CARS,  ETC. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  THE  SMALLEST  FRUIT  GROWER,  TO  THE 
LARGEST  PACKING  HOUSES'  PLANTS. 


-SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 


THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  MOWER. 

NO  CHAIN  LINKS  TO  BREAK. 
GEARS  ALWAYS  IN  PERFECT  MESH. 

BEVEL  GEAR  CAN  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  TAKE  UP  ANY  WEAR. 
NO  LOST  MOTION  BETWEEN  DRIVE  WHEELS  AND  KNIFE. 

IT'S  THE  MACHINE  YOU  WANT  FOR  YOUR  HEAVY  CUTTING. 


The  Dain  Power  Lift 
Push  Rake. 


A  14-FOOT  RAKE  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 

A  TIME  SAVER  and  A  MONEY  MAKER. 

"EQUIPPED  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  off  the  ground,  when  heavily  loaded,  without  anv  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES— 


DAIN  REGULAR  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 
DAIN  ALFALFA    POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 


HE  ALFALFA  RAKE  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  Regular  Rake,  but 
is  much  heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face. 

USE  THE 

0  DAIN  JR.  STACKER. 

WILL  BUILD  A  PERFECT  STACK  25  FEET  HIGH. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 


Iowa  Dairy  Separator.  "Union"  Gas  Engines. 


We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modem  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated — not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  tiush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth  No.  1  —250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  -350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4    650  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J6  &  18  Drumm  St. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


Doseasvi„90NE  or  TWO  HIENMih„°>g,,i„r",>an 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33 >i  fo. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  si 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16.  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio'*  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  [patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  evtry  machine.   Made  by 

HOOKER  *  CO.,  SAN  IRANCISCO.     ,       V    \    \    mmmmi  X 

 "Modern  Siiaqe  Melhoda"  10  cenl»,  coin  or  stamps. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PKCNK  DIP. 

POWDKRKD  VS\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PDKB  POTAntt. 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  12  H.  P.  Stationary  Engine. 
The  following  letter  is  from  a  user : 

Isabella,  Kkhn  Co.,  Cau,  June  12,  1903. 
During  the  six  months  we  have  been  operating  this  engine,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  . un  under  very  trying  circumstances,  being  entirely  uncovered  and  unpro'ected  from  snow,  rain, 
frost  or  wind,  and  has  been  -  un  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  thHt  time  location  has  been  changed 
eighteen  times.  Mo-t  of  the  time  the  engine  has  been  running  a  6-inch  centrifugal  pump,  a  50-inch 
Kansome  concrete  mixer  and  a  71111-pound  hoist,  operating  all  at  the  same  time.  When  operating  all  of 
these  the  engine  has  consumed  8&  gallons  of  distillate  per  nine  hours-  run. 

Before  obtaining  your  engine  we  used  a  20  h.  p.  steam  engine  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  re- 
el Hired  six  cords  of  wood  per  day.  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  cord. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  F.  OSBORN,  Constructing  Engineer. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  20. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday^May^H  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Humboldt  County. 


The  finest  county  publication  of  the  year  is  the 
Humboldt  County  Souvenir  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Times  Publishing  Comjiany  of  Eu- 
reka, C.  S.  Milnes  manager.  Mr.  Milnes  and  his  as- 
sociates have  certainly  grandly  accomplished  what 
they  undertook  to  do,  viz.,  "to  present  pictorially 
and  by  carefully  prepared  letter  press  some  of  the 
attractions  of  this  comparatively  little  known  sec- 
tion of  California."  The  publishers  modestly  refer 
to  their  district  as  little  known,  and  yet  it  must  be 
insisted  that  Humboldt  county  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  public  knowledge,  and  the  publication  of  this 
souvenir  will  certainly  minister  strongly  to  its  ad 
vanccment.  In  the  fore-word  of  the  beautifully 
printed  pamphlet  it  is  fitly  pointed  out  that,  during 
the  last  two  years,  great  changes  have  taken  place, 
both  in  Humboldt  county  as  a  whole  and  in  the  city 
of  Eureka.  Millions  of  outside  capital  have  been  in- 
vested; and  where  before  there  was  only  hope  of  rail 
connection,  now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two  great 
transcontinental  systems  spending  vast  sums  to 
reach  this  territory,  and  a  railroad  is  assured.  Since 
the  Federal  census  of  1900,  Eureka  has  increased 
greatly  in  population.  That  credited  the  city  with  a 
trifle  over  7000  inhabitants.  A  census  just  completed 
shows  a  population  of  over  11,000.  Hundreds  of 
residences  have  been  erected,  and  a  number  of  new 
and  handsome  business  blocks  constructed.  Eureka 
now  boasts  of  an  electric  street  car  system,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  improvement  has  been  marked 


and  rapid.  The  same  may  be  soon  expected  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  county  away  from 
the  county  seat.  The  railway  which  is  now  be- 
ing rapidly  extended  will  bring  population  and 
serve  as  a  complement  to  the  outlet  by  sea  for 
the  productions  of  the  county.  The  constancy 
of  its  rainfall  and  characteristic  regularity  of 
wild  pasturage,  cultivated  forage  and  returns 
from  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  great 
dairy,  stock  and  forest  products — in  fact,  in 
capability  of  such  a  diversified  production  as 
Humboldt  county  manifests,  it  is  clear  that  she 
must  have  a  large  share  in  the  development 
which  is  now  coming  to  California  as  soon  as 
the  county  becomes  better  known  and  more  ac- 
cessible. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  commendable  work 
of  promoting  the  development  of  Humboldt 
county,  we  have  secured  the  right  to  reproduce 
a  number  of  the  engravings  from  the  souvenir 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  chosen  to  represent 
the  variety  of  interesting  affairs  within  the  re- 
gion. To  go  to  the  beginning,  we  choose  first 
what  is  being  done  in  the  advancement  of  the 
aborigines.  The  composite  picture  on  this  page 
shows  several  phases  of  Indian  life.  The  posing 
of  the  chief  in  his  scantiness  of  raiment  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  olden  time,  though  the 
bulkiness  of  the  figure  is  not  that  of  a  man  who 
has  led  a  strenuous  life  in  the  wilds,  and  his  bow 
looks  as  though  it  came  from  a  toy  shop.  The  Ind 
belle  has  also  some  traces  of  a  modern  person  in 


A  BUKDEN  BEAKEK. 


AN  INDIAN  CHIEF. 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT  HOOPA. 


AN  INDIAN  BELLE. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerel  "  Sicramento." 

Score  95J  First  at  State  Fair  and  San  Francisco,  1903, 
Owned  by  C.  B.  Carrington,  Haywards. 

ian  |  antique  costume,  while  the  old  woman  has  a  modern 
an  |  buttoned  dress  under  a  pile  of  second-hand  sawmill 

products.  However, 
the  photographer 
probably  did  the  best 
he  could  to  turn 
back  the  shadow  on 
the  dial  in  order  to 
show  the  great  con- 
trast which  modern 
times  have  wrought, 
and  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the 
significance  of  the 
picture  of  the  Indian 
school  at  Hoopa, 
where  hundreds  of 
the  later  genera- 
tions are  being  edu- 
cated in  the  arts 
and  ideas  of  civil- 
ization. Wonderful 
work  has  been  done, 
and  the  fact  that 
the  old  reservation 
has  been  successfully 
subdivided  and  the 
Indians  installed  in 
individual  holdings  is 
practical  proof  of  it. 
In  future  issues  other 
achievements  in 
Humboldt  county 
will  be  noted. 


Scenes  Among  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  Humboldt  County. 


The  Stockton  Mail 
says  that  last  year 
at  this  time  a  box  of 
asparagus  weighing 
40  pounds  was  worth 
$1  to  $125  to  the 
producer,  but  this 
year  he  taxes  the 
wholesaler  $2.75  for 
the  same  quantity. 
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The  Week. 

Fine  early  summer  weather  removes  all  grounds 
for  complaint  and  things  are  going  along  in  fine 
shape.  The  hot  spell  and  the  north  wind  were  called 
off  before  they  reached  high  marks,  and  the  only  gen- 
eral effect  was  the  hastening  of  a  season  inclined  to 
be  late,  and  this  was  not  objectionable.  The  move- 
ment of  early  fruits  is  increasing  in  volume.  The 
first  cherries  are  claimed  by  three  sections  and  each 
was  first  in  the  place  to  which  it  was  sent,  viz. : 
Vacaville  sent  the  first  to  Philadelphia,  while  an- 
other Vacaville  shipper  sent  the  first  to  New  York, 
while  Courtland  and  Stockton  claim  the  first  to  San 
Francisco.  Philadelphia  paid  $7  per  pound  for  her 
first  cherries  and  New  York  got  hers  for  $2  per 
pound.  San  Francisco  is  not  such  a  heavy  swell  and 
50  cents  per  pound  was  her  limit.  Now  it  will  be  in 
order  for  the  economists  who  figure  out  the  relative 
cost  of  living  in  various  cities,  to  show  by  the  value  of 
early  cherries  how  much  easier  it  is  to  support  a 
family  in  San  Francisco! 

Wheat  is  a  little  firmer  in  Chicago,  while  here 
spot  wheat  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  The  local  mar- 
ket is  a  little  weak  for  shipping  but  milling  is  stead- 
ily held.  There  has  been  a  charter  drawn  for  15s, 
Portland  to  Europe,  but  none  from  this  port.  One 
grain  clearance  has  taken  place — 560  tons  of  wheat 
and  2800  tons  of  barley.  Feed  barley  is  slow  and 
slightly  weaker,  but  the  higher  grades  are  nominal— 
too  scarce  to  make  a  price.  Oats  are  tolerably  firm; 
the  Government  wants  more  by  bids  due  June  4. 
Pink  beans  are  firm,  and  there  is  some  inquiry  for 
Whites.  Bran  is  steadily  held,  but  there  is 
not  much  movement.  Hay  is  weak  and  lower 
for  all  but  fancy  wheat.  All  meats  are  quiet, 
beef,  mutton  and  hogs  being  lower.  Butter  is 
just  like  last  week — firm  for  high  and  low- 
grades  and  medium  neglected.  Cheese  is  unchanged. 
Eggs  are  about  the  same  as  before— a  fair  demand 
and  choice  holding  up  well  under  hammering.  East- 
ern eggs  costing  20  cents  here  are  going  into  cold 
storage.  Poultry  is  quiet;  Eastern  arrivals  continue. 
Potatoes  are  quiet,  with  a  fair  demand  for  old  pota- 
toes for  seed  and  choice  new  in  moderately  good 
demand.  Old  onions  are  gone  and  new  have  been 
firm  until  they  took  a  lower  tone  to-day.  Strawber- 
ries are  plenty,  cherries  arriving  freely,  and  apricots 
in  from  the  Yuma  direction  and  raspberries  and  dew- 
berries from  the  south.  Apples  are  still  in  supply 
from  storage.  Oranges  are  in  large  receipt,  but 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  small  Navels, 
while  large  Navels  are  abundant.  Lemons  are  firm 
for  the  best  and  limes  scarce.  Dried  fruit  is  firm  in 
the  main.  Peaches  are  higher.  Prunes  and  raisins 
are  rather  against  buyers,  but  no  notable  advance 


has  occurred.  The  cut  rate  4-crown  raisins  are 
cleaned  up.  Nuts  are  firm,  but  little  is  doing. 
Comb  honey  is  firm  and  jobbing  at  good  rates,  but 
not  much  is  doing  in  extracted.  Hops  are  quiet  and 
firmly  held.  Wool  shipment  of  93,000  pounds  has 
gone  to  New  York  by  steamer.  Marysville  sales  are 
still  on,  and  the  market  generally  is  rather  firm  for 
desirable  wools. 

Another  movement  for  wide  co  operative  market- 
ing is  in  progress  at  San  Jose  with  quite  wide  par- 
ticipation from  other  districts.  It  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  last  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  through 
the  committee  of  fifteen  of  which  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague 
is  chairman.  Meetings  were  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week.  The  early  reports  indicate 
the  adoption  of  quite  a  rational  course,  viz:  to  or- 
.  ganize  neighborhood  associations  in  each  district  and 
pool  their  product  and  hold  it  in  bulk  to  sell  to  the 
packers  through  a  central  agency  if  prices  are  not 
satisfactory.  Then  the  heads  of  the  different  organ- 
izations will  confer  and  fix  a  price  to  be  universal. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  success  could  be  had 
along  this  line  providing  the  local  organization  could 
command  confidence,  and  if  they  cannot  no  central 
head  can  be  strong  or  effective.  People  cannot  be 
driven  into  co-operation,  they  may  be  led  into  it. 

It  seems  possible  that  quicker  and  more  regular 
time  may  be  secured  this  year  in  landing  California 
fruits  in  Eastern  markets.  A  little  competition  has 
arisen  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Fe  because  the  latter  expects  to  catch  river  fruit  and 
load  it  on  cars  at  Antioch  for  the  East.  The  .South- 
ern Pacific  does  not  propose  to  have  the  shipments 
divided  in  this  way,  and  is  figuring  on  retaining  its 
old  hold  on  the  business  by  beating  its  rival  on  time 
and  regularity.  This  is  all  right.  One  railroad 
sometimes  can  make  another  do  things  that  a  ship- 
per can  not  prevail  upon  it  to  do,  and  the  promised 
result  is  desirable.  The  people  have  always  believed 
in  fighting  the  railroad  with  the  railroad,  but  the 
trouble  has  always  been  to  get  them  to  light.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  this  scrap  will  amount  to. 

The  United  States  Government  proposes  to  spend 
some  more  money  in  California  during  the  coming 
year.  In  the  long  list  of  things  there  are  the  usual 
river  and  harbor,  public  building  and  reservation  ap- 
propriations, and  two  now  ones  appear,  viz.:  Study 
of  grape  stocks  in  California,  $12,000 ;  to  develop 
production  of  sugar  beet,  $10,000.  The  former  re- 
fers to  the  maintenance  of  the  grape  sta- 
tions recently  established,  and  the  item  for  pro- 
motion of  beet  sugar  will  provide  for  investigations 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  pursue.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  most  cordial  relations  should 
be  maintained  between  our  local  investigators  and 
those  of  the  United  States  department.  All  the  re- 
sults of  investigations  published  in  Washington  ad- 
vance a  knowledge  of  California  among  the  people  of 
other  States,  and  there  is  no  stronger  force  for  the 
development  of  the  State  than  full  knowledge  of  it. 

To  use  a  political  phrase,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  gun  of  the  campaign  for  good  roads  before  the 
next  Legislature  was  fired  at  the  Glen  Ellen  meeting 
last  week,  of  which  we  made  preliminary  mention. 
Discussion  was  had  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  East  by  agitation  for  good  roads  by  the  Grangers 
and  the  Improvement  Clubs — how  in  many  States 
State  aid  was  now  given  and  the  cities  were  co-op- 
erating. The  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  keeping  up 
the  agitation  in  California.  The  convention  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  material  for  a 
new  road  law,  but  other  important  matters  pertain- 
ing to  road  construction  were  carefully  considered. 
Drafts  of  road  laws  and  documents  pertaining  thereto 
were  considered  and  amended,  and  a  committee  nom- 
inated to  revise  the  papers  and  report  to  the  Dunbar 
Club,  under  whose  auspices  the  convention  was  called. 

The  California  features  at  the  World's  Fair  a're  de- 
veloping favorably  and  current  reports  indicate  that 
Californians  are  appearing  there  in  considerable 
numbers.  An  excursion  of  about  100  persons  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  will  go  to 
St.  Louis  this  week.  Report  is  that  Senator  Per- 
kins has  examined  carefully  the  California  exhibits 
and  is  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  showing  made. 
He  says  California  will  reap  great  benefit  from  the 
advertising  received  at  the  exposition. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


About  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  advise  me  what  publica- 
tions of  your  station  are  of  especial  value  in  giving 
information  concerning  meteorology,  etc.,  water  and 
soils,  horticulture  and  animal  production  in  California. 
I  contemplate  removing  to  the  coast.  At  present  I 
am  attracted  to  Napa  county,  but  need  much  wider 
information.  I  have  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Year  Books,  the  Experiment 
Station  Record  and  the  new  Weather  Bureau  Bul- 
letin L. — Intendant,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  best  information  concerning  California  clima- 
tology is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  which  you  fortunately 
have  secured,  "  Bulletin  L  "  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bulletin  is 
the  work  of  Professor  McAdie,  section  director  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  furnishes 
data  for  all  the  comparisons  which  you  could  possibly 
desire  to  make  between  different  localities.  There  is 
no  complete  publication  on  the  weather  and  soils  of 
California  available,  but  you  will  find  the  result  of 
many  local  surveys  given  in  the  publications  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  and  of 
the  Division  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington.  As  for  practical  methods  in  horti- 
culture, our  books  on  California  Fruits  and  California 
Vegetables  offer  the  fullest  information.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  interesting  pamphlets  to  be  had 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

You  are  right  in  being  favorably  impressed  with 
Napa  county.  It  has  considerable  area  of  rich  val- 
ley and  mesa  lands  and  hillsides  suitable  for 
pasturage.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  de- 
fer selection  of  immediate  location  until  you 
arrive  in  the  State.  There  is  so  much  to  be  learned 
from  observation  and  by  conference  with  the  people 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unwise  to  make  choice  of 
location  prior  to  arrival.  The  publications  of  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco,  should  be  requested,  and 
nearly  all  our  enterprising  towns  and  cities  maintain 
boards  of  trade  which  are  always  ready  to  send  de- 
scriptive local  pamphlets.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
know  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  agricultural  things  in 
California  is  to  read  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  each 
week  and  keep  up  to  date  in  California  development 
on  the  practical  and  scientific  sides. 


California  Horticulture  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  : — Do  you  think  a  woman  has  any 
chance  of  succeeding  in  making  a  living  in  California 
by  raising  fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables  ? — I  mean 
without  a  large  outlay  of  money.  If  there  seems  to 
be  a  chance  of  success  in  such  a  venture,  I  should 
like  to  come  to  the  University  of  California  for  a 
course,  making  a  special  study  of  whatever  it  may 
seem  best  to  raise  on  my  prospective  farm.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  an  Eastern  university  and  a  high  school 
teacher  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Anything  in 
the  way  of  information  or  suggestion  which  you  may 
be  able  to  give  me  will  be  very  thankfully  received. — 
Teacher,  Indiana. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  women  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  some  experi- 
ence in  out-door  undertakings  and  incalculable  energy 
have  succeeded  in  horticultural  enterprises  in  Cali- 
fornia. Many  others  have  had  the  idea  of  such 
industries  and  have  not  succeed  in  reducing 
them  to  profitable  practice.  The  University  courses 
of  instruction  in  horticulture  are  helpful  to  those 
who  have  the  first  named  qualifications,  but  we  can- 
not recommend  them  as  pointing  a  clear  way  to  suc- 
cess to  those  who  have  no  practical  experience  in 
farm  life.  We  are  always  conservative  about  advis- 
ing people  to  radical  changes  from  in-door  vocations, 
in  which  they  are  succeeding,  to  open-air  industries 
in  California,  because  we  know  that  some  have  made 
such  a  change  with  too  much  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity and  strength,  and  have  not  attained  satisfactory 
results.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  some 
will  succeed,  and  possibly  you  may  be  of  that  number, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  money  in  California  horti- 
culture when  one  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
hired  help,  and  we  would  not  have  you  expect  too 
much  in  that  direction.  If  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  get  a  leave  of  absence  and  spend  a  few  months  in 
California,  you  could  learn  from  observation  lessons 
which  would  be  trustworthy  in  shaping  your  future 
course. 
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Fruits  for  Stanislaus  Plains. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  sixty  acres  of  land  near 
Ceres,  which  I  intend  to  improve,  and  can  you  advise 
me  to  put  in  oranges  and  tigs,  which  have  not  been 
put  in  as  staple  crops  ?  The  soil  is  about  8  feet  deep 
and  quite  sandy. — Subscriber,  Washington. 

Although  on  irrigated  lands  near  Ceres  there  will 
be  situations  found  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
oranges  and  tigs,  it  would  be  rather  unwise  to  invest 
too  much  in  either  of  these  fruits  at  the  beginning. 
The  probability  of  success  with  figs,  providing  you 
get  the  true  Smyrna  variety,  is  rather  greater  than 
with  oranges,  because  the  Ceres  situation  is  rather 
far  out  on  the  plains,  and  danger  of  low  temperatures 
rather  greater.  There  are  orange  trees  successfully 
growing  in  the  older  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Modesto,  and  commercial  planting  may  prove  satis- 
factory, especially  where  you  have  a  little  elevation, 
but  we  should  look  upon  this  enterprise  as  experi- 
mental. Figs,  as  a  deciduous  fruit,  are,  of  course, 
much  safer  to  plant  than  oranges.  The  outlook  for 
the  marketing  of  a  very  large  product  of  dried  figs, 
which  would  successfully  compete  with  the  fig  of 
Smyrna,  is  rather  better  than  the  extension  of  the 
orange  area.  On  such  soil  as  you  describe,  with 
water  available,  you  can  hardly  miss  it  to  make  al- 
falfa your  staple  crop,  and  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  growth  of  animals.  A  few  acres  of  figs  would, 
however,  be  a  wise  investment,  but  several  years  must 
elapse  before  much  return  can  be  counted  upon. 

Cowpeas  Not  a  Winter  Crop. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  been  anxious  to  grow 
cowpeas  as  an  enricher  of  the  soils,  but  we  find  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  withstand  even  such 
moderately  cold  weather  as  we  have  in  Ventura 
county,  where  28°  Fahr.  has  only  been  reached  once 
in  five  years.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  advise 
us  if  you  know  of  any  variety  of  cowpeas  that  is 
more  resistant  to  cold  than  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  from  Louisiana.  In  some  cases  we  would  de- 
vote the  entire  year  to  growing  and  plowing  the 
cowpeas  under  as  green  manure  ;  in  other  cases,  we 
would  want  to  plant  after  the  harvesting  of  the  bean 
crop  in  November,  allow  them  to  grow  through  the 
winter,  and  then  plow  them  under  in  time  to  put  in 
another  crop  of  beans  in  May.  Is  it  practicable  ? — 
Reader,  Ventura  county. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  you  find  the  winter  growth 
of  cowpeas  unsatisfactory.  Cowpeas  are  really 
beans,  wrongly  named,  and  for  that  reason  unable  to 
withstand  any  frost.  They  would  hardly  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  during  the  winter  months  than  would 
your  limas  or  other  true  beans.  We  do  not  find 
record  of  any  variety  commended  for  hardiness 
against  low  temperatures.  The  common  injunction 
at  the  South  seems  to  be  that  the  seed  should  be 
planted  whenever  it  is  considered  safe  to  plant  corn, 
beans  or  melons,  and  this,  of  course,  puts  the  whole 
crop  in  the  category  of  tender  plants.  You  will  have 
to  have  recourse  to  the  true  peas  or  to  the  vetches, 
in  order  to  get  sufficient  hardiness  for  winter  growth. 

Bloating  on  Winter-grown  Vetches. 

To  the  Editor: — The  question  here  has  arisen 
whether  the  vetch  grown  in  winter  and  used  as  win- 
ter pasture  will  bloat  cattle,  and,  so  doing,  be  a  dan- 
gerous forage  plant.  What  little  of  it  that  has  been 
planted  grows  exceedingly  well,  and  would  be  most 
excellent  winter  pasture  for  cattle  and  stock  in  gen- 
eral.— Newcomer,  Stanislaus  county. 

We  have  no  record  of  cattle  bloating  from  eating 
vetches  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  danger  would  be 
exceedingly  small,  if  any.  While  there  might  be  a 
liability  from  overfeeding  a  rank  growth  of  summer 
vetches,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  the  winter 
growth.  If  anyone  has  heard  of  such  a  thing  we 
shall  be  glad  to  know  it. 

Dodder  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  hand  you  a  stalk  or  two  of  al- 
falfa, with  a  parasite  upon  it.  This  is  what  I  find  to 
a  large  extent  in  my  alfalfa  field  in  Contra  Costa 
county.  I  take  it  to  be  dodder,  but  submit  it  to  you 
for  name  and  for  any  remedy  that  you  know.  In  al- 
falfa two  years  old,  young  or  new  sowing  of  last  win- 
ter, none  is  found  now,  but  the  fields  of  the  new  and 
the  older  portions  join. — Alfalfa  Grower,  San 
Francisco. 

The  parasitic  plant,  of  which  you  send  specimen,  is 
the  true  dodder — a  plant  exceedingly  ruinous  to  al- 
falfa— which  is  unfortunately  getting  wider  introduc- 
tion each  year  because  of  the  use  of  alfalfa  seed  con- 
taining also  the  seeds  of  the  dodder.  Where  the 
parasite  only  appears  in  spots  here  and  there,  it  can 
be  arrested  by  cutting  alfalfa  and  dodder  and  burn- 
ing the  spot  over  as  soon  as  the  material  becomes 


dry  enough,  possibly  adding  a  little  straw.  If  this  is 
done  before  the  dodder  seeds,  its  generation  will  be 
cut  off  because  it  is  an  annual.  One  grower  in  Stan- 
islaus county  has  recommended  spraying  the  affected 
spot  with  kerosene  and  then  touching  a  match  to  it, 
claiming  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  fire  than  to 
use  straw,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  Sometimes 
the  fire  is  not  hot  enough  to  destroy  the  roots  of  the 
alfalfa,  but  the  spots  should  be  raked  over  and  more 
seeds  added.  Where  the  field  is  badly  doddered  this 
treatment  is  not  practiced  and  the  dodder  may  be 
kept  down  by  close  pasturing,  as  that  too  would  pre- 
vent its  seeding,  and  subsequent  growth  of  alfalfa 
may  be  freer  from  it.  If  these  remedies  do  not  check 
the  parasite  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  break  up 
and  resow  with  clean  seed. 

Almonds  on  Tragedy  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  few  Tragedy  prune 
trees  that  I  intend  to  have  budded  over  to  almonds 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Jordan  variety.  Would 
it  be  necessary  to  plant  some  other  variety  of  almond 
near  them  for  the  purpose  of  cross  fertilization;  if 
so,  what  would  be  the  best  variety  to  plant  ? — S.  R. 
W  ,  Fair  Oaks. 

The  Tragedy  prune  takes  the  almond  scion  or  bud 
very  kindly,  and  although  the  growth  may  be  some- 
what reduced,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  working 
on  the  plum  stock,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  not  be  productive.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  seen  a  number  of  trees,  worked  in  this  way, 
which  are  very  promising.  How  the  Jordan  almond 
will  behave  on  this  stock,  or  on  any  other  stock  for 
that  matter,  we  do  not  know,  because  this  variety 
was  so  recently  introduced.  There  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  difficulty,  however,  and  you  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  in  trying  such  a  limited  experiment  as  you 
propose.  We  have  no  idea  as  yet  whether  the  Jor- 
dan will  require  cross  fertilization  or  not,  nor  what 
variety  would  be  best  to  affect  it — that,  too,  has  to 
be  determined  by  future  observation  in  this  State. 

Leaf  Folder  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  few  worms  that  have 
done  considerable  damage  to  my  prune  trees.  It  is 
rather  a  hard  matter  to  shake  them  off  the  trees. 
They  seem  to  be  about  through  eating  the  prunes 
and  leaves,  and  are  now  forming  their  chrysalids 
under  the  ground  and  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  trunk. 
Please  tell  me  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if 
they  will  be  troublesome  another  year,  and  if  so  what 
I  can  do  to  destroy  them. — Grower,  Campbell. 

The  caterpillars  belong  to  the  class  known  as  leaf 
folders.  The  species  cannot  be  told  until  the  moths 
are  hatched  out.  Under  ordinary  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  next  year,  if,  indeed,  a  later  brood 
does  not  appear  this  season.  Prof.  Woodworth  has 
an  inquiry  planned  into  this  insect  in  your  district, 
for  it  has  been  unusually  active.  The  way  to  kill 
these  caterpillars,  as  Other  defoliating  worms,  is  to 
spray  with  Paris  green,  or  with  lime  arsenite.  It 
will  require  some  experiments  to  show  which  can  be 
used  to  best  advantage  on  the  prune  foliage. 

Seed  Treatment  for  Corn  Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  May  7th  a  correspondent  asks  for  a  remedy  for 
corn  ear  worm.  My  remedy  is  to  take  pulverized 
saltpetre,  size  of  a  small  marble,  add  enough  water 
to  cover  one  gallon  of  corn.  Soak  the  saltpetre  in 
the  water  over  night  before  adding  the  corn.  Soak 
the  corn  forty-eight  hours  and  stir  occasionally. — 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Stowell,  Concord. 

This  is  interesting.  We  have  heard  of  seed  treat- 
ment for  this  worm  before,  but  the  recourse  seemed 
so  irrational  that  we  have  perhaps  not  shown  it  suf- 
ficient respect.  It  would  be  like  advising  a  man  to 
soak  his  feet  to  prevent  his  hair  from  falling  out. 
However,  if  any  one  else  gets  ears  free  from  worms 
by  the  treatment  we  shall  be  glad  of  it  and  glad  to 

hear  of  it  also.   

Radio-Activity  and  the  Big  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Can  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  soil  surrounding  the  so-called  "big 
trees  "  of  your  State  has  ever  been  tested  at  various 
depths,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  presence  of 
radio-active  properties  ?  I  have  always  suspected 
the  presence  of  the  radio-active  element  in  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  Nile,  Mississippi  and  other  rivers. 
The  silt  dredged  by  the  Government  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Potomac  river,  which  is  to  be  used  as  soil  in  the 
experimental  agricultural  station  at  the  southern  end 
of  Long  Bridge,  is  said  to  show  the  presence  oi  a 
small  quantity  of  radium.  These  experiments  may 
be  regarded,  .therefore,  with  much  interest. — In- 
vestigator, Philadelphia. 

We  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  no  such  investiga 


tion  has  been  made.  Soil  investigations  in  this  State 
have  been  pursued  along  old-fashioned  lines  of  avail- 
able plant  food,  moisture  features  and  mechanical 
condition;  radio-activity  has  not  yet  penetrated  the 
skulls  of  our  soil  sharps.  Our  correspondent  has 
therefore  a  new  field  before  him  and  may  his  success 
be  as  lofty  and  inspiring  as  the  giant  trees  into 
whose  secrets  of  growth  he  thinks  to  penetrate.  Of 
course  the  analogy  between  the  alluvial  soils  of  the 
Nile,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Potomac  is  not  very 
close,  for  our  big  trees  are  growing  on  foothills  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  in  soil  of  no 
great  depth,  resting  on  granite,  and  radio-activity 
cannot  be  reached  by  a  dredge — however,  there  may 
be  other  ways  of  penetrating  to  it. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  o,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during'  the  week,  with 
high  northerly  winds  at  the  close.  Deciduous  fruits  ad- 
vanced rapidly  and  the  early  varieties  are  ripening. 
Small  lots  of  cherries  were  shipped  from  Placer  and  Sac- 
ramento counties  and  carload  shipments  of  strawberries 
were  made  from  Sacramento.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  peaches,  apricots  and  almonds  will  yield  very  light 
crops,  but  other  fruits  will  be  about  average.  Grapes 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a 
large  crop.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  full  bloom  and  unusually 
heavy.  Wheat  is  heading  out  rather  late,  but  looks 
well,  and  in  many  places  will  yield  a  large  crop.  So  far 
as  reported,  there  has  been  no  serious  damage  by  the 
high  winds.    The  Edwards  break  is  nearly  closed. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  clear  and 
warm,  with  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  section, 
which  dried  out  the  soil  considerably.  All  crops  made 
good  growth.  Grain  is  filling  out  well  and  will  yield  a 
large  crop  in  most  places.  Haying  has  commenced  in 
some  sections.  Hops  in  San  Benito  county  are  doing 
well.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  in  Humboldt 
county,  where  the  outlook  is  good  for  large  crops.  De- 
ciduous fruits  in  Solano  and  Sonoma  counties  are  re- 
ported in  rather  poor  condition,  especially  cherries, 
prunes  and  peaches;  in  San  Benito  and  other  counties 
the  prospect  is  much  better,  and  apricots,  pears  and 
other  fruits  will  probably  yield  heavily.  Cherries  incon- 
siderable quantities  are  being  shipped  from  Vacaville; 
the  first  box  of  the  season  was  sent  East  April  30. 

San   Joaquin  Valley, 

Clear  and  pleasant  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
becoming  warm  Saturday  and  Sunday.  These  conditions 
have  been  excellent  for  all  growing  crops  and  hay  mak- 
ing. Hay  harvest  continues,  and  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  generally  reported  good.  Grain  is  growing  rapidly 
and  the  condition  is  satisfactory.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
making  excellent  growth  and  good  crops  are  generally 
anticipated.  Peaches  are  being  thinned  in  some  sections. 
Grapes  promise  a  g-ood  crop.  The  first  shipment  of 
cherries  was  made  from  Stockton  on  Tuesday,  May  3; 
the  first  shipment  of  red  onions  was  made  on  the  same 
date.  Plowing  orchards  and  vineyards  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  healthy 
and  in  good  condition.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful  and 
being  freely  used. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  generally  clear  during-  the 
week.  Grain  on  the  high  lands  is  in  good  condition,  but 
on  the  lower  lands  it  is  beginning  to  show  the  effect  of 
deficient  moisture  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  The  hay 
crop  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  grain  and  in  most 
places  will  be  much  below  average.  Beans,  sugar  beets 
and  potatoes  are  doing  well  and  fair  crops  are  expected. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  setting  well  and  with  the  exception 
of  apricots  will  yield  good  crop.  Berries  of  all  kinds 
promise  unusually  heavy  yields.  Walnuts  are  in  good 
condition.  Citrus  fruit  trees  are  heavily  laden  with 
blossoms.    Vineyards  are  thrifty  and  advancing  rapidly. 


Eureka  Summary. — Farm  work  progressing  rapidly. 
Grain  sown  early  in  winter  in  excellent  condition  and 
will  be  ready  for  harvest  in  July.  Peas,  potatoes  and 
other  crops  now  being  planted  will  need  more  rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  11,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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May  14,  1904. 


THE  FIELD. 


City  and  Country. 


Address  of  Col,.  H.  Wbinstock  of  Sacramento,  at  the  State  Dinner 
of  the  California  Promotion  Committee. 

Modern  great  cities  are,  in  many  ways,  great 
blessings.  They  have  become  the  centers  of  the 
highest  civilization.  Capital  and  brains  are  focalized 
there  and  thence  send  forth  their  influence  in  all 
directions. 

The  great  populated  centers  are  the  market  places 
where  those  meet  who  have  the  products  of  mind  and 
muscle  to  exchange  and  to  interchange.  The 
teacher,  for  example,  who  has  a  new  thought  to  im- 
part; the  moralist  who  has  a  new  message  to  preach; 
the  inventor  who  has  a  new  device  to  introduce;  the 
poet  who  has  a  new  song  to  sing;  the  author  who 
has  a  new  story  to  tell;  the  merchant  who  has  new 
goods  to  sell;  the  manufacturer  who  has  a  new 
product  to  market,  all  find  the  widest  hearing  and 
the  broadest  opportunities  in  the  great  city. 

Cities  have  done  much  to  accelerate  our  civiliza- 
tion, to  stimulate  high  thought,  noble  action  and  an 
unselfish  spirit. 

But  how  are  the  great  cities  maintained  ?  From 
whence  comes  their  support  ?  What  would  be  their 
fate  if  they  should  be  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

After  all,  are  they  not  dependent,  most  dependent, 
upon  the  toilers  living  far  from  the  city  ? 

Destroy  every  great  city  within  the  land  and  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  would  still  live  on  in  more  or  less 
comfort  and  decency. 

Wipe  out  the  farm  and  the  orchard,  the  mine  and 
the  forest;  the  hamlet  and  the  village,  and  what  be- 
comes of  your  great  cities  ?  Must  not  their  myriads 
of  dwellers  soon  perish  for  want  of  bread  and  meat, 
fuel  and  raiment  ?  Much  as  he  who  follows  the  plow 
may  be  dependent  for  profit  and  comfort  and  con- 
venience upon  those  who  live  in  great  cities,  how  in- 
finitely more  dependent  are  those  who  live  in  the 
metropolitan  centers  upon  him  who  tills  the  soil,  digs 
in  the  mine  and  wields  the  ax. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  itself  and  to 
the  State  ?  Must  not  its  preservation  and  its  prog- 
ress depend  upon  the  growth  and  the  development  of 
the  resources  upon  which  the  city  relies  for  support  ? 

Every  blade  of  grass  that  is  sown,  every  grain  of 
wheat  that  is  planted,  every  tree  and  vine  that  is 
put  into  the  ground,  is  an  added  guarantee  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  the  city,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
There  never  has  been  a  permanent  surplus  of  the 
soil's  products.  With  millions  of  human  beings  who 
still  go  hungry  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
time  is  yet  remote  when  there  will  be  an  over  pro- 
duction of  food  stuffs.  Meanwhile,  if  the  great  cities 
are  to  insure  their  permanency  and  their  continued 
well  being,  they  must  go  on  using  their  brains,  their 
energies  and  their  means  to  encourage  the  tiller  of 
the  soil.  They  must  strive  to  aid  him  to  find  better 
and  more  profitable  markets  for  his  products. 
They  must  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  life 
for  him  on  the  plain  and  on  the  prairie,  on 
the  mountain  and  in  the  valley,  more  satisfy- 
ing and  convenient,  affording  him  greater  com- 
fort and  happiness.  Let  him  whose  hopes  and 
aims  and  ambitions  are  centered  in  the  great 
cities  do  all  this,  not  only  because  the  soil  brings 
to  his  doors  wheat  and  barley,  the  potato  and  the 
cabbage,  the  grape  and  the  apple,  the  peach  and 
the  pear,  but  also  because  it  brings  to  his  doors  that 
which  is  of  still  higher  value  to  the  perpetuity  of  his 
institutions;  because  it  brings  him  the  brawn  and 
the  muscle,  the  body  and  the  brains,  the  manhood 
and  the  character  reared  upon  the  soil  and  fresh 
from  nature's  unsullied  influences. 

A  Chicago  authority  upon  the  question  has  made 
the  statement  that  95%  of  all  the  men  in  that  city 
who  hold  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  were 
reared  on  farms  and  in  villages.  It  is  believed  that 
this  statement  will  hold  good  of  most  of  our  Amer- 
ican cities. 

If  this  be  true,  then  woe  to  that  city  that  must  de- 
pend upon  itself  for  its  future  manhood,  that  cannot 
have  as  a  recruiting  ground  the  farm  and  the  village, 
the  mine  and  the  forest,  the  mountain  and  the  valley. 
All  that  is  said  of  great  cities  holds  good  with  our 
own  city.  Our  pride  would  indeed  be  wounded  were 
we  made  to  feel  that  San  Francisco  is  anything  but  a 
great  city,  great  in  its  past  achievements;  great  in 
its  future  possibilities;  great  in  the  number  of  splen- 
did men  and  women  who  call  it  their  home,  and 
whose  brains  and  muscle,  whose  means  and  energies 
have  created  this  wonder  city  in  the  few  brief 
decades  of  its  existence.  With  the  limited  industrial 
enterprises  within  its  borders,  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  more  than  any  other,  is  dependent  for  support 
upon  the  wheat  grower  and  the  vineyardist,  the 
miner  and  the  forester. 

More  than  any  other  city  must  she  use  her  ener- 
gies in  aiding  them  to  develop  our  resources,  and  to 
draw  from  mother  earth  its  rich  and  abundant  treas- 
ures. More  than  the  people  of  any  other  city  must 
those  whose  future  is  linked  with  this  metropolis 
show  the  greatest  enterprise  in  aiding  to  populate 


with  intelligent  and  thrifty  toilers  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  arable  land  in  this  great  State 
that  are  yet  to  be  cultivated  and  that  are  capable  of 
supporting  many  millions  in  comfort,  if  not  in  luxury. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  population  our  city  is  top  heavy;  that  it  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  rural  population.  This  would  be 
well  enough  if  the  interior  depended  for  support 
upon  the  city,  but  while  the  reverse  is  true  and  the 
city  must  largely  depend  upon  the  rural  districts  for 
its  prosperity  and  growth,  it  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance that  we  who  live  in  the  city  use  our  best  en- 
deavors to  aid  in  populating  the  broad  acres  in  our 
great  State  awaiting  cultivation  and  development. 

Those  engaged  in  the  commendable  work  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  State  by  advertising  its 
resources  and  by  striving  to  increase  its  population, 
are  performing  a  high  service  for  society  by  adding 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  encouraging  men 
and  women  to  make  homes,  where,  so  to  speak,  they 
may  live  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  where 
they  may  escape  the  rigors  of  severe  climates  and 
add  to  their  length  of  years. 

The  good  old  book  tells  us  that  ' '  we  should  seek 
the  welfare  of  the  land  wherein  we  dwell."  This  in- 
deed is  the  loftiest  form  of  patriotism;  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  land  wherein  we  dwell.  How  better 
can  we  do  this  than  by  encouraging  an  institution 
such  as  this  which  has  for  its  end  the  promotion  of 
all  works  that  will  tend,  more  and  more,  to  give  the- 
world  the  product  of  our  wonderful  soils,  that  will 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  blade 
grew  before;  that  will  help  to  bring  here  and  to  sur- 
round our  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures,  now  living 
elsewhere  with  better  conditions,  with  conditions 
that  will  lessen  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  make 
life  more  worth  living,  and  that,  while  doing  all  this, 
will  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  our  commonwealth. 

California  is  destined  to  become  to  this  country 
what  France  is  to  Europe,  the  producer  of  luxuries. 
This  is  likely  to  make  her  the  wealthiest  among  the 
American  commonwealths.  Great  wealth  will  give 
her  people  ample  leisure;  and  leisure  will  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  highest  culture.  This  in  turn 
must  make  our  State  a  great  educational  center. 
And  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  in  place  of 
sending  our  sons  and  daughters  to  the  great  educa- 
tional centers  of  the  East  and  Europe,  parents  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  who  seek  the  high- 
est education  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  will  send 
them  to  the  many  great  schools  and  universi- 
ties that  will  flourish  in  our  midst,  presided  over  by 
the  world's  ablest  educators  and  having  in  their 
service  the  world's  most  famous  teachers.  We  are 
already  making  strides  in  such  direction.  The  last 
decade  has  seen  a  marked  progress  in  our  State 
along  the  lines  of  higher  education.  Few  States,  if 
any,  can  boast  of  two  such  universities  as  Berkeley 
and  Stanford.  Few  States  have  within  their  borders 
two  such  splendid  men  and  such  great  educators  as 
Wheeler  and  Jordan,  or  two  such  magnificent  types 
of  womanhood  dedicated  to  higher  education  as  Mrs. 
Stanford  and  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Let  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  us  therefore  strive 
to  do  our  fullest  share  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  State  by  aiding  this  and  similar  organizations  in 
bringing  forth  the  boundless  wealth  within  her  bor- 
ders that  as  yet  lie  untouched,  so  that,  in  the  coming 
years,  our  beloved  California  may  stand  out  as  the 
gem  among  the  States  of  this  republic;  may  be 
pointed  to  as  the  Mecca  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for 
the  rich;  as  the  spot  on  earth  where  content  and 
happiness  reign  supreme;  where  the  idealist  will  see 
his  dream  of  a  model  commonwealth  realized,  and 
where  will  be  found  civilization's  most  glorious  fruit, 
the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  the  noblest  type  of 
womanhood. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Problem  of  the  Dune. 


By  F.  B.  Keli.ogo,  a  junior  In  the  College  of  Agriculture  In  the 
California  Journal  of  Technology. 

Sand  dunes  are  found  on  every  continent  in  the 
world.  One-third  of  the  great  Sahara  desert  is  com- 
posed of  dunes,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  covered  with  sea- 
side dunes.  Great  drifts,  some  200  feet  in  height, 
occur  in  the  central  portion  of  Australia.  At  the 
mouths  of  many  rivers,  on  the  lake  shores  and  sea 
shores  of  America,  the  sand  has  accumulated  in  im- 
mense heaps  or  ridges. 

The  final  agent  of  the  formation  of  sand  is  water, 
which  grinds  the  rocks  together  and  dissolves  out  the 
organic  and  soluble  material  from  the  rock  powder 
and  leaves  the  siliceous  particles  to  be  either  carried 
down  by  rivers  and  deposited,  or  churned  up  by  the 
waves  of  oceans  or  lakes,  and  then  cast  upon  the 
shore.  The  sand  is  then  dried  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  sun.  When  the  process  is  completed,  the 
wind  lifts  the  sand  and  forces  it  into  mounds  called 
dunes,  or  scurries  it  along  and  spreads  it  over  vast 
areas,  continually  urging  it  more  and  more  distant 


from  the  original  source  of  supply.  Owing  to  the 
change  of  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  form 
of  the  dune  is  not  at  all  regular.  Drifting  sands  tend 
to  move  in  ridges  of  waves,  sometimes  circular  in 
form,  but  more  often  at  right  angles  to,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as,  the  wind. 

The  amount  of  damage  caused  by  the  encroachment 
of  sand  is  incalculable.  In  many  portions  of  the  coun- 
try it  destroys  forests,  fills  in  harbors  and  navigable 
streams,  dams  up  rivers,  thus  causing  floods,  and  in 
several  notable  instances  has  threatened  to  partially 
destroy  large  towns.  In  Cape  Colony  a  portion  of 
Port  Elizabeth  was  demolished.  In  Scotland  a  large 
district  near  Mobray  Firth  was  destroyed,  and  in  our 
own  country  the  harbor  of  Provincetown  on  Cape 
Cod  was  almost  totally  ruined  by  being  filled  in  with 
sand.  At  Eureka,  California,  the  navigable  channel 
is  constantly  being  obstructed  by  drifting  sand. 

Various  Barriers. — Many  schemes  for  stopping 
the  encroachment  of  sand  have  been  devised  and  car- 
ried out;  some  of  them  successfully,  but  most  of  them 
otherwise.  The  fundamental  principle  in  all  these 
reclamation  schemes  is  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  " 
or  place  where  the  sand  is  first  deposited,  and  there 
erect  a  barricade  which  will  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  sand  and  cause  it  to  pile  up  into  a  dune.  If  it  is 
to  be  effective,  the  barricade  must  be  unbroken  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind.  An  elaborate  system  of  building  screens  of 
fagots  and  sharpened  sticks  has  been  devised  in 
European  countries.  Not  being  able  to  pass  far  be- 
hind the  screen,  because  of  the  wind  eddies  and  places 
of  atmospheric  rest,  produced  by  the  barricade,  the 
sand  collects  in  a  steep  mound  and  in  time  buries  the 
screen,  whereupon  more  fagots  are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  dune  or  a  little  back  of  the  crest,  and  the 
process  of  covering  up  and  replacing  screens  is  ex- 
tended until  a  continuous  ridge  of  the  desired  height 
is  obtained.  This  ridge  not  only  stops  the  progress 
of  the  sand,  but  it  acts  as  a  wind  break  for  the  terri- 
tory immediately  behind  it. 

Sand-Binding  Plants. — During  great  storms,  the 
screen  and  in  fact  the  ridge  itself,  is  liable  to  be 
blown  away  unless  some  plant  is  grown  on  the  dune 
which  will  prevent  the  sand  from  being  scattered. 
The  sand  binding  grasses  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  Of  the  3000  or  more  species  of 
grasses,  two  have  shown  themselves  to  be  especially 
valuable  in  binding  the  sea  shore  drifts  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  They  are  beach  grass,  Ammophila 
arenaria,  and  "  rancheria  grass,"  Elymus  arenarius. 

Ammophila  seems  to  survive  with  no  bad  effect,  the 
continual  shifting  of  the  sand,  a  condition  which 
would  exterminate  ordinary  grasses.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  plant  seems  to  thrive  best  in  exposed 
places.  It  is  typically  a  sea  shore  grass,  but  has 
been  made  to  grow  along  the  sand  dune  of  the  Great 
Lake.  It  grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high  and  has  long, 
tough  leaves  which  are  not  injured  by  swaying  in  the 
wind,  or  cut  by  the  blowing  sand.  One  peculiar 
habit  of  this  grass  is  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  up- 
wards when  partially  covered  by  sand,  sending  out 
roots  from  the  buried  nodes.  Roots  of  the  growing 
plant  have  been  found  (>0  feet  below  the  surface  sand. 
The  underground  stems  or  rhizomes  extend  horizon- 
tally and  have  the  power  to  send  up  stalks  into  the 
air;  thus  giving  rise  to  a  succession  of  new  plants. 
When  old,  the  roots  become  closely  interwoven,  form- 
ing a  dense  mat-like  mass  which  is  very  resistant  to 
the  action  of  wind. 

Rancheria  grass  is  almost  as  useful  as  beach  grass. 
It  resembles  beach  grass  very  markedly,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having  the  spikelets 
more  than  one  flowered  and  by  the  broader  spread- 
ing leaves.  When  planted  conjointly,  these  two 
grasses  do  very  well;  the  Rancheria  grass  binding 
the  sides  and  base  of  the  dune,  while  the  Ammophila 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  sand  over  the  top. 

It  was  found  by  a  French  investigator  that  when 
Ammophila  was  planted  in  quincunx,  or  irregular 
order,  it  was  not  necessary  to  form  an  immense  dune 
before  planting  the  grass",  but  that  the  grass  itself 
would  stop  the  particles  if  planted  closely.  As  the 
dune  formed,  the  grass  continued  to  grow  up  through 
it.  This  discovery  caused  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
dune  reclamations  Europe,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  it  both  at  Cape  Cod  and  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peninsula.  However,  it  requires  constant  care 
and  watchfulness  in  replacing  dead  plants,  otherwise 
gaps  will  occur  in  the  dune  and  sand  will  slide  past, 
thus  causing  a  failure. 

Sand  Fencing. — In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap, 
this  French  system  of  arresting  the  ravages  of  the 
drifting  sand  is  no  doubt  the  best,  but  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  labor  is  high  and  lumber  cheap,  another 
system  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage.  More- 
over in  many  places  in  northern  California  and  Ore- 
gon, drift  wood  suitable  for  reclamation  purposes  is 
constantly  being  thrown  upon  the  beaches,  or  washed 
down  to  the  mouths  of  streams,  thus  forming  an 
abundance  of  cheap  material  with  which  to  work. 

A  three-slat  fence  with  boards  nailed  from  8  to  12 
inches  above  each  other,  placed  not  far  above 
high  tide  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  will  cause  an  eddy  which  results  in  piling  the 
sand  in  ridges  behind  the  fence,  where  its  further 
progress  is  arrested  until  the  hillock  increases  in 
height  above  the  fence,  when  another  fence  will  have 
to  be  built.    The  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  six 
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fences  built  one  on  top  of  the  other.  A  better  way 
is  to  use  very  tall  posts  in  the  first  place,  nailing 
slats  on  as  the  sand  rises,  always  keeping  the  boards 
a  little  higher  than  the  drift.  The  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  on  this  coast  is  from  the  northwest, 
but  should  the  position  be  very  much  exposed  and 
subject  to  heavy  dry  winds  from  two  different  direc- 
tions, two  fences  parallel  to  each  other  might  be 
built,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  this  would  be  un- 
necessary, as  the  south  wind  is  usually  accompanied 
by  precipitation,  in  which  case  the  wet  sand  would 
not  blow  away  so  readily. 

Growing  the  Plants. — Ammophila  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  means  of  seed  or  by  separate  plants. 
The  grass  grown  on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  was 
originally  propagated  from  seed  obtained  many  years 
ago  from  Australia.  Since  that  time  seed  obtained 
from  France  and  other  places  has  been  sown  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  coast,  but  in  most  cases  the 
seed  has  failed  to  grow,  probably  owing  to  a  lack  of 
proper  protection.  Brush  makes  a  good  protection 
for  seed  and  young  plants.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  can  be  used,  according  to 
location  and  moisture  condition. 

In  general  it  has  been  found  best  to  propagate 
from  root  cuttings.  It  is  very  easy  to  separate  the 
parent  plant  into  several  parts  suitable  for  planting. 
If  the  ground  is  in  the  right  condition,  pulling  at  the 
tops  will  suffice  to  bring  up  a  plant  with  enough  root 
attached.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  generous 
root  system  on  each  plant;  the  lack  of  this  has 
caused  many  failures  on  this  coast.  Some  plant  the 
dunes  by  "furrowing  in."  This  saves  considerable 
labor  at  first,  but  is  liable  to  loosen  the  sand,  which 
has  become  more  or  less  compacted  by  rain  and  the 
settling  effect  of  wind,  thus  causing  it  to  shift  dan- 
gerously. 

A  better  way  is  to  have  one  man  take  a  long 
straight  spade  and  insert  it  into  the  wet  sand,  gently 
pressing  the  spade  to  one  side.  Another  man  then 
puts  a  bunch  of  four  or  five  plants  into  the  hole  and 
the  sand  is  firmly  pressed  around  the  grass.  In  this 
way  two  men  can  be  kept  busy  planting  in  the  open- 
ings made  by  the  spadesman.  A  very  good  way 
would  be  to  use  a  broad  crowbar  instead  of  a  spade. 
The  distance  apart  which  this  grass  may  be  planted 
varies  with  the  slope,  and,  as  said  before,  should  be 
in  the  quincunx  or  irregular  form.  On  steep  slopes, 
the  plants  should  be  closely  arranged;  at  about  35°, 
they  may  be  15  inches  apart;  near  the  base,  or  in 
level  places,  they  may  be  28  inches.  By  regulating 
the  distance  of  planting,  we  may  either  have  the 
plants  collect  the  sand  or  let  it  slip,  thus  varying  the 
slope.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  have  a  steep  dune,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  better  wind  break  and  makes  it 
harder  for  the  wind  to  lift  the  sand  over  the  top. 
The  strong,  steady  northwest  winds  of  this  coast  are 
most  favorable  to  dune  formation.  A  good,  fair  rise 
in  height  for  one  season  would  be  from  1  to  3  feet. 

The  planting  of  grass  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  if  carried  out  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, supplied  with  plants,  ought  not  to  cost  more 
than  $40  or  $50  for  an  acre,  because  of  the  cheaper 
labor  during  the  planting  season.  It  would  probably 
cost  the  Government  more  than  this,  especially  if  the 
work  were  undertaken  below  Point  Reyes,  because 
there  no  free  lumber  could  be  obtained. 

Tree  Planting.— After  the  dune  is  well  planted 
with  Ammophila,  trees  and  shrubs  planted  between 
the  grass  bunches  and  behind  the  dune  would  be  of 
some  value.  The  grass  is  of  little  value  as  fodder, 
but  in  Europe  the  roots  are  used  to  make  mats  and 
ropes  and  the  stems  to  make  a  coarse  paper.  Beach 
sand  as  a  rule  is  somewhat  sterile  and  no  great  tree 
growth  can  be  obtained  in  it  without  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. This  has  been  accomplished  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  is  successfully  being  carried  out  at  Golden 
Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco  by  running  dump  cars 
laden  with  street  sweepings  to  the  sandy  wastes. 

The  excellency  of  size  and  shape  demanded  by  Cali- 
fornia lumbermen  in  the  trees  they  use  would  pre- 
clude the  sandy  wastes  near  the  seashore  from 
producing  anything  that  would  be  of  value  from  a 
lumbering  standpoint,  but  a  good  growth  of  firewood 
could  at  all  times  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  which  seem  to  thrive  best  on  the  sandy 
wastes  of  the  California  and  Oregon  coast  are 
lupines,  broom,  tree  mallow,  willow,  Monterey 
cypress  and  several  varieties  of  pines  and  acacias. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished  in  Europe.— So 
valuable  has  the  service  of  the  sand-binding  grasses 
been,  that  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  William  III,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  preserve  the 
grasses,  mentioned  in  the  article,  from  destruction, 
and  later  both  in  Hollaud  and  England  heavy  penal- 
ties were  imposed  for  wanton  destruction  of  these 
grasses.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  by  the 
agency  of  these  grasses  binding  the  dykes  that  Hol- 
land has  been  able  to  keep  the  North  sea  from  inun- 
dating the  whole  country,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
legislatures  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
France  over  300  square  miles  of  sand  wastes  have 
been  reclaimed  by  the  government.  In  Cape  Colony 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  by 
the  government  in  checking  sand  drifts.  At  Cape 
Cod  the  United  States  Government  has  been  giving 
aid  to  the  inhabitants  in  their  endeavor  to  control 
the  shifting  dunes,  and  for  many  years  there  existed 
a  beach-grass  committee  which  was  empowered  to  ex- 


amine private  lands  and  to  cause  them  to  be  planted 
with  beach  grass. 

On  our  own  coast  little  has  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  appropriates  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  for  the  dredging  of 
harbors  and  clearing  of  river  channels,  without  doing 
much  of  a  permanent  character  to  restrain  the  sand 
from  impeding  the  public  water  ways. 

A  good  instance  of  this  is  found  near  Eureka. 
Between  Humboldt  bay  and  the  ocean  occurs  a  nar- 
row sandpit  several  miles  long,  known  as  Samoa. 
The  loose  sands  there  are  drifted  about  by  the  trade 
winds  and  blown  into  the  channel  every  year,  par- 
tially filling  it  and  making  it  necessary  to  deepen  it 
very  often.  If  the  Government  had  appropriated  as 
many  thousand  dollars  to  the  stopping  of  the  sand 
drifts,  at  or  near  Samoa,  as  it  has  for  deepening  the 
channel,  the  constantly  recurring  expense  of  main- 
taining this  water  way  would  probably  have  been 
obviated.  A  lumber  company,  situated  on  the  same 
spit  of  land,  had  some  of  its  building  partially  cov- 
ered, and,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  mak- 
ing some  effort  to  stop  further  encroachment  of  sand 
on  its  property.  On  the  southwestern  coast  of 
Oregon,  where  the  writer  was  unable  to  find  any 
Ammophila,  the  drifts  are  very  destructive. 

If  the  Government  will  shoulder  the  problem  of  the 
sand  dune  on  this  coast  without  delay,  and  place  the 
work  of  reclamation  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
men  who  can  study  out  the  special  problems  of  the 
locality,  it  will  save  much  needless  expenditure  both 
for  itself  and  the  community  at  large. 
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Fowl  Cholera. 


By  Dr.  Archibald  R.  Ward,  in  Bulletin  No.  156,  University  of 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station— the  popular  parts 
of  the  publication  being  selected. 

In  October,  1903,  a  poultryman  reported  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that  severe  losses 
from  "  the  cholera "  were  occurring  upon  his  own 
and  other  ranches  in  Marin  county.  The  presence  of 
the  disease  was  brought  to  his  notice  three  weeks  be- 
fore by  twelve  dead  hens  being  found  under  the  roosts 
on  one  morning.  On  the  second  day  as  many  more 
were  found,  after  which  deaths  practically  ceased 
for  a  week,  when  losses  again  occurred  at  the  rate 
of  from  six  to  ten  a  day.  In  the  three  weeks  from 
the  start  the  disease  had  spread  to  four  adjoining 
colonies,  and  about  100  fowls  had  died  during  the 
time. 

The  request  of  the  poultryman  for  advice  was  met 
by  an  extended  visit  to  the  ranch  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  to  suggest  repressive  measures. 
The  symptoms  of  the  sick  fowls,  the  internal  altera- 
tions resulting  from  the  disease,  and  a  bacteriologi- 
cal examination  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
fowl  cholera  had  been  encountered.  The  serious 
foothold  already  gained  among  five  colonies,  compris- 
ing 900  fowls,  necessitated  prompt  action  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  the  remaining  2000  fowls. 

The  poultry  ranch  in  question  was  stocked  with 
about  3000  fowls,  distributed  over  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  colonies  containing  about  175  fowls. 
Each  colony  was  supplied  with  roosting  houses,  a  lay- 
ing house,  a  grain-feeding  hopper,  feeding  troughs, 
and  drinking-water  fountain.  The  several  colonies 
were  near  enough  together  so  that  those  hens  ven- 
turing farthest  abroad  during  the  day  would  inter- 
mingle with  those  from  other  colonies — a  fact  of 
significance  in  relation  to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  writer  has  observed  hens  to  go  several  colonies 
from  home,  attracted  by  the  feed  in  the  wagon  from 
which  the  daily  rations  were  served. 

An  experiment  was  performed  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  elapsing  between  exposure  to  infection 
and  death.  Ten  cockerels  were  selected  from  one  of 
the  colonies  that  was  free  from  the  disease,  and,  as 
subsequent  events  proved,  so  remained.  All  were 
placed  in  a  crate  and  allowed  to  eat  freely  of  the  en- 
trails and  flesh  of  a  fowl  dead  of  the  cholera.  The 
dates  of  death  are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 

deaths  after  eating  infectious  material.-fed 
viscera  of  dead  fowls  on  october  11. 


Date  of  Death. 

No.   1  October  12,  early  in  morning. 

No!   2.  October  13,  5  A.  M. 

No    3  October  17. 

No    4 '.  October  13,  early  in  morning. 

No    5 ■  ■  October  12,  1  P.  M. 

No    6  October  15.  during  night. 

No]   7.  ..  .  .  .  .  .  October  13,  during  night. 

No    8 !  October  16. 

No    9  October  14,  8  A.  M. 

No  10  October  12,  1  p.  m. 


As  each  one  died,  an  examination  of  the  internal 
organs  was  made  and  conditions  were  found  identical 
with  cases  that  contracted  the  disease  naturally. 
The  experiment  shows  that  the  disease  is  very  rap- 
idly fatal,  a  large  percentage  dying  within  three 
days  after  exposure.  The  results  demonstrate  most 
emphatically  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  dis- 
posal of  dead  fowls  to  prevent  the  infection  of  other 
fowls  by  eating  their  carcasses. 

Prevention  must  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  all 
methods  of  dealing  with  an  infectious  disease  like  fowl 
cholera.    In  consequence,  measures  directed  against 


it  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  by 
which  it  is  naturally  spread  from  one  individual  to 
another.  The  fact  that  the  blood  at  death  teems 
with  the  bacteria  of  cholera  signifies  that  any  part  of 
the  flesh  or  entrails  is  dangerous  to  other  fowls  when 
eaten.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  in  the  experi- 
ment with  the  cockerels,  all  of  which  died  within  a 
week  after  eating  entrails  of  dead  fowls.  The  occur- 
rence of  extensive  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  permits  the  mixture  of  blood  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine.  Consequently  the  bacteria  of 
the  disease  are  present  in  the  manure,  thus  render- 
ing it  a  most  serious  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  probability  of  this  material  being  mixed 
with  the  food  by  the  feet  is  always  to  be  considered. 

Another  way  by  which  a  sick  fowl  may  spread  dis- 
ease is  by  means  of  the  liquid  that  drips  from  the 
beak  in  some  cases.  As  sick  fowls  are  thirsty  and 
frequently  drink,  there  is  opportunity  of  contaminat- 
ing the  drinking  water.  Since  all  sick  fowls  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  others,  their  immediate  slaugh- 
ter is  imperatively  necessary. 

Measures  to  control  the  various  sources  of  infec- 
tion were  put  into  operation  as  promptly  as  circum- 
stances indicated  the  necessity  for  them.  No 
information  was  available  concerning  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  possible  sources  of  infec- 
tion. Consequently  the  preventive  measures  were 
experimental  in  nature  to  a  certain  extent  and  were 
elaborated  somewhat  from  time  to  time. 

The  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  indicated  the 
necessity  for  thorough  and  frequent  spraying  of 
poultry  houses  with  some  substance  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  bacteria  of  the  disease  and  minimizing 
the  number  of  parasites  that  might  spread  the  in- 
fection. A  mixture  of  crude  carbolic  and  crude  sul- 
phuric acids  was  used  for  some  time,  but  later  the 
sulphuric  acid  was  replaced  by  phenolene.  It  was 
deemed  best  to  spray  all  the  poultry  houses  on  the 
ranch  daily,  without  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  disease. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Woodworth,  foreman  of  the  California 
Poultry  Experiment  Station,  personally  took  charge 
of  the  application  of  the  disinfectant  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  other  sanitary  measures.  He  kept  a  record 
of  the  death  rate,  and  from  time  to  time  changed  the 
composition  of  the  disinfectant.  Notes  on  the  sani- 
tary control  of  the  cholera,  suggested  by  his  experi- 
ence, follow: 

A  disinfecting  solution  recommended  in  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  selected  for  spray- 
ing in  the  roosting  and  laying  houses  to  destroy  the  in- 
fectious material.  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  describes  its 
preparation,  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

Crude  carbolic  acid,  £  gallon;  crude  sulphuric  acid,  J 
gallon.  These  two  substances  should  be  mixed  in  tubs 
or  glass  vessels.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  very  slowly  added 
to  the  carbolic  acid.  During  the  mixing  a  large  amount 
of  heat  is  developed.  The  disinfecting  power  is  height- 
ened if  the  amount  of  heat  is  kept  down  by  placing  the 
tub  or  demijohn  containing  the  carbolic  acid  in  cold 
water  while  the  sulphuric  acid  is  being  added.  The  re- 
sulting mixture  is  added  to  water  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20. 
One  gallon  of  mixed  acid  will  thus  furnish  twenty  gal- 
lons of  a  strong  disinfecting  solution,  having  a  slightly 
milky  appearance. 

A  small  bucket  spray  pump  was  used  to  apply  the  dis- 
infectant. The  spraying  outfit,  together  with  a  barrel 
of  the  disinfectant,  was  moved  on  a  sled  from  one  colony 
to  another.  The  liquid  was  sprayed  upon  the  floor,  side 
walls,  and  perches  of  the  roosting  houses  and  upon  the 
floor,  and  side  walls  up  to  the  nest,  of  egg  houses.  The 
ground  was  sprayed  for  several  feet  around  the  houses. 
Especial  care  was  paid  to  the  shady  side,  where  the 
chickens  spent  considerable  time  during  the  day.  The 
infected  colonies  were  all  sprayed  daily  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  of  October,  inclusive.  All  the  other  colonies 
were  sprayed  daily  except  Sunday. 

On  the  16th  it  was  decided  to  change  the  spraying 
solution,  on  account  of  soveral  objectionable  features  of 
the  one  in  use.  The  spray  affected  the  eyes  so  that  the 
man  doing  the  work  could  not  go  into  the  houses  and 
do  as  thorough  work  as  should  be  done.  Further,  the 
mixture  made  the  hands  sore,  ruined  clothing,  and  de- 
stroyed the  rubber  hose  used  on  the  spraying  pump 
after  a  few  days'  use. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  alone  was  then  used  in  a  strength 
of  1  gallon  to  20  gallons  of  water.  The  houses  of  the  in- 
fected colonies  were  sprayed  with  this  mixture  from  the 
16th  to  the  20th,  inclusive,  the  houses  of  the  other  fowls' 
being  sprayed  on  the  17th  and  19th  only  during  the  same 
period.  It  was  found  very  difficult  to  keep  the  mixture 
sufficiently1  agitated  to  insure  a  uniform  spray,  so  an- 
other change  was  made  on  the  21st. 

The  mixturo  next  adopted  consisted  of  £  gallon  each 
of  phenolene  and  crude  carbolic  acid  to  20  gallons  of 
water.  This  proved  satisfactory,  except  that  it  injured 
the  hose  somewhat. 

To  spray  the  sixty  houses  and  surroundings  thor- 
oughly once  required  40  gallons  of  disinfectant.  To 
make  this  amount  there  were  used  1  gallon  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  60  cents  and  1  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid  at  50 
cents.  Thus  the  expense  for  material  was  $1.10,  or 
slightly  less  than  2  cents  a  house  per  day.  To  do  the 
same  work  using  crude  carbolic  acid  alone  costs  $1  a 
day.  The  last  mixture  used,  and  which  experience 
showed  to  be  the  best  to  handle,  is  the  cheapest.  This 
mixture  costs  50  cents  a  gallon  for  the  crude  carbolic 
acid  and  20  cents  for  the  gallon  of  phenolene.  The  daily 
expense  per  house  with  the  carbolic-phenolene  mixture 
was  thus  a  trifle  over  1  cent.  The  spraying  was  contin- 
ued twenty-five  days,  and  the  expense  for  all  the  mate- 
rials for  this  time  was  $21.10.  Had  the  carbolic-pheno- 
lene mixture  been  used  for  the  whole  time  the  expense 
would  have  been  $17.50.  The  carbolicrsulphuric  mixture 
would  have  cost  $27  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
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labor  required  to  spray  sixty  houses  each 
day  consumed  four  hours'  time  for  two 
men  and  a  team. 

The  roosting  houses  were  cleaned 
once  a  week,  and  the  manure  was  placed 
in  a  part  of  the  ranch  where  there 
would  be  no  possibility  for  it  to  con- 
tribute to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Poultry  at  the  State  Fair. 

To  the  Editor: — As  one  of  the 
fraternity,  allow  me  to  thank  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  for  its  expressed 
hope  that  action  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Agricultural  Society  regard- 
ing the  omitting  of  poultry  exhibit  at 
the  coming  State  Fair  may  be  recon- 
sidered. The  poultrymen  of  the  State 
breeding  thoroughbred  fowls  have  in 
the  aggregate  no  small  amount  invested 
in  their  plants,  and  one  of  their  most 
desired  markets  is  among  the  very 
people  who  visit  the  annual  State  Fair 
— the  farmers.  Horses,  cattle,  swine, 
etc.,  will  be  there,  and  to  say  no  poul 
try  seems  to  me  a  legitimate  cause  for 
protest. 

The  statement  of  the  expenditure  of 
$1200  for  this  department,  with  but 
$2400  return,  is  either  a  mistake  or 
figured  differently  than  I  can  see  it, 
when  each  exhibitor  is  to  pay  what  is 
practically  an  entrance  fee  for  his  birds 
by  the  purchase  of  a  season  ticket  at  $5. 
From  the  list  of  exhibitors  of  last  year 
it  -is  easily  seen  that  more  than  four 
and  four-fifths  of  the  entries  were 
made,  and  I  fancy  that  any  one  who  at- 
tended took  the  whole  of  himself  along. 
I  do  not  care  to  have  the  name  of  being 
a  malcontent,  but  I  believe  every  fair- 
minded  person  will  admit  the  fact  when 
the  poultry  breeders  claim  their  right 
to  space  and  equal  advantages  with 
other  breeders  of  farm  stock.  This 
feature  of  the  Fair  is  an  attraction  for 
women  and  children  that  must  be  as 
instructive  and  lead  to  as  much  good  as 
the  race  track,  which  seems — with  the 
horsemen,  of  course — to  be  the  whole 
thing.  I  am  not  preaching  at  all,  but 
just  pass  it  up.  I  trust  the  matter  may 
be  reconsidered  and  duly  noted  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Agnew.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 

The  Preservation  of  the  Orange 
Industry. 

By  Mh.  James  T.  Paul,  before  the  Pasadena 
Farmers'  Club. 

Your  committee  has  assigned  me  a 
big  subject,  one  that  I  feel  totally  incom- 
petent to  handle,  and  the  more  I  have 
thought  it  over  the  less  confident  I  am 
of  my  ability  to  do  it  justice. 

No  one  need  doubt  that  we  are  to- 
day facing  a  crisis  in  the  industry — 
confronted  with  a  fact,  not  a  theory — 
but  to  point  out  ah  effective  remedy  for 
existing  evils  is  a  difficult  matter. 

Most  of  our  people  realize  how  vital 
to  southern  California  the  citrus  indus- 
try is.  Our  orange  and  lemon  orchards 
are  the  strongest  attraction  southern 
California  has  to  bring  in  tourists  and 
homeseekers.  No  other  industry  com- 
pares with  it  in  this  respect.  Our 
orange  groves  are  the  most  beautiful 
feature  of  the  southern  landscape,  and, 
besides  this,  they  have  a  special  roman- 
tic interest  to  the  residents  of  the 
North  and  East.  Their  beauty  and 
charm  have  done  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  bring  our  lovely  country 
and  climate  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  world's  homeseekers. 

The  Crop. — It  is,  however,  the 
strictly  material  value  of  the  citrus 
industry  to  the  community  that  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  or  not  properly  appre- 
ciated, by  many  of  our  people.  This 
year's  crop  is  estimated  at  30,000  car- 
loads. Each  car  costs  the  shipper  in 
freight  $325.  One-third,  or  more,  of 
the  shipments  are  iced.  The  straight 
freight  going  to  the  car  lines  and  rail- 
road combine  this  year  will  be  over 
$9,000,000.  The  freight  on  packing 
supplies  and  fertilizers  will  bring  the 
total  freight  bill  up  to  $12,000,000.  The 


picking,  hauling,  packing  and  loading 
on  the  cars  cost  the  grower  about  50 
cents  a  box,  or  a  total  of  $5,000,000. 

There  are  yet  numerous  incidentals 
to  add  to  these  figures.  The  citrus  in- 
dustry pays  out  from  the  fruit,  leaving 
the  tree  to  reaching  market,  between 
$17,000,000  and  $18,000,000.  The  grow- 
er's water,  labor,  taxes  and  interest 
on  investment  must  also  be  added.  A 
fair  price  for  management  and  risk  in 
the  business  for  each  grower  must  also 
be  considered. 

Present  Difficulties. — The  great 
industry  is  to-day  threatened.  The 
growers  are  suffering  and  losing  and 
losing,  until  the  life  of  the  industry  is 
at  stake.  Every  citizen  of  southern 
California  will  suffer  severely  in  pocket 
in  the  destruction  of  the  industry.  It 
is,  therefore,  every  man's  interest  and 
duty  to  help  save  the  citrus  fruit  indus- 
try. The  question  is,  what  are  the 
evils  and  what  are  the  remedies? 

Perhaps  the  growers  themselves 
have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  fruit  itself.  Less  than 
a  dozen  years  ago  we  hardly  thought  of 
selling  any  oranges  until  about  the  first 
of  March,  and  we  then  seemed  to  have 
no  trouble  to  keep  our  Navels  on  the 
trees  until  May  and  June,  with  very 
little  deterioration.  Such  a  thing  as 
serious  decay  earlier  than  about  May, 
except  possibly  a  short  period  in  bloom- 
ing time,  was  hardly  thought  of.  Now 
we  have  decay  from  January  on.  It 
must  be  something  either  in  the  man- 
ner of  handling  the  soil,  its  irrigation, 
fertilization,  or  in  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  itself. 

What  is  the  Trouble? — A  prominent 
grower  of  Azusa  has  recently  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  carrying 
qualities  of  our  fruit  for  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Agency,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  was  convinced  that  nearly  all  of 
the  troubles  from  decay  were  due  to 
rough  and  careless  handling  in  our 
orchards  and  packing  houses.  I  am 
convinced  that  an  important  factor  in 
preserving  the  supremacy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia orange  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  lies  right  here  at  home.  But 
little  thought  and  observation  is  needed 
to  show  how  much  we  can  benefit  by 
using  more  careful  methods  than  are 
customary  in  this  respect.  We  must 
study  the  causes  that  produce  bad  con- 
ditions upon  the  arrival  of  our  fruit  in 
the  Eastern  markets,  and,  having 
learned  them,  we  have  already  taken  a 
long  step  towards  being  in  a  position 
to  ap  ly  a  remedy.  Why  the  great  cry 
of  spotted  fruit,  growing  louder  each 
season  for  the  last  few  years,  when  we 
know  the  fruit,  as  packed,  was  free  of 
these  black  and  grown  spots?  Why  is 
it  that  we  have  so  much  more  decay  in 
transit  than  was  formerly  the  case?  In 
the  early  days  of  old  Ontario  Fruit  Ex- 
change we  shipped  ten  cars  of  Navels 
to  Chicago  under  ventilation  in  June, 
with  not  more  than  10%  decay.  This 
could  not  be  done  now.  Why  have  we  so 
much  more  puffing  and  splitting,  fun- 
gous rot  and  other  decay  in  the 
orchard?  These  are  questions  that 
press  for  an  answer.  Can  we  find  some 
of  the  causes?  Can  we  so  handle  our 
business  as  to  reduce  these  evils  and  do 
away  with  them  in  whole  or  in  part? 
By  united  effort  we  certainly  can,  at 
any  rate,  in  part. 

Growing  Conditions. — My  observa- 
tion has  taught  me  that  one  imperative 
demand  of  the  orange  tree  and  its  fruit 
is  a  steady  and  regular  growth.  Any 
irregularity  of  development,  an  excess 
and  then  a  lack  of  plant  food,  or  of 
some  elements  needed  for  nutrition,  an 
abundance  and  then  a  lack  of  water — 
such  conditions  as  these  will  impair  the 
keeping  of  the  fruit,  and  are,  I  am  sure, 
the  cause  in  large  part  of  our  numerous 
splits  and  puffs.  By  the  care  of  our 
orchards  we  can  make  our  fruit  coarse 
or  smooth,  big  or  little,  long  or  short- 
lived, early  or  late.  This  is  readily 
admitted.  Some  growers,  however, 
decline  to  admit,  and  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  realize,  how  greatly  we  can 
increase  our  crop  and  our  prices  by 
picking  at  regular  intervals  through- 
out the  season,  and  always  picking  for 
size.  A  Navel  orange  that  at  the  first 
picking  will  barely  go  through  a 
2f-inch  ring,  and  will  make  an  off  t-ize, 
a  week  or  two  later  will  not  pass 


through  and  will  pack  a  regular  size. 
The  smaller  commercial  sizes  only  vary 
J  inch  in  diameter,  which  means  but  TV 
inch  added  to  the  surface.  This  small 
difference  means  an  increase  of  one  size 
in  the  pack,  and  the  growth  does  not 
stop  because  an  orange  has  turned  yel- 
low, but,  on  the  contrary,  continues 
for  many  months  after  the  yellow  tint 
has  come  to  the  rind,  so  that,  by  pick- 
ing frequently  from  the  same  trees,  and 
always  for  size,  a  grower  may  readily 
increase  his  crop  30%  to  40%  in  quan- 
tity, to  say  nothing  of  a  greater  price 
realized  for  large  fruit  turned  in  early 
when  usually  in  demand,  and  small  fruit 
— if  any  remains  small— kept  until  late, 
when  its  turn  comes  to  be  in  demand. 
The  extra  cost  of  partial  picking  and 
the  satisfaction  of  cleaning  up  the  trees 
at  one  picking  should  be  of  no  consider- 
ation as  compared  with  those  gains.  It 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  it, 
but  it  sometimes  is,  that  every  grower 
needs  to  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  off  his 
place  the  picker  who  pulls  fruit  from 
the  trees  or  leaves  long  stems  on  the 
oranges,  or  cuts  the  skin,  or  in  any  way 
bruises  or  harms  the  fruit.  He  must 
take  care  to  bring  his  load  to  the  pack- 
ing house  on  a  wagon  with  easy 
springs,  and  when  heavily  loaded  see 
that  it  does  not  rest  on  a  dead  axle. 

Packing. — In  the  packing  house  the 
same  care  must  be  exercised  in  guard- 
ing the  fruit  jealously  against  harm  at 
every  step  that  may  be  required  in  its 
handling  and  preparation  for  the  cars. 
A  cleanly  warehouse  is  a  necessity,  and 
one  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
provision  for  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  ventilation,  and  in  which  no 
great  bodies  of  fruit  should  be  stacked 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  air  from 
any  part. 

In  the  new  process  of  sterilizing  our 
cars  before  starting  them  on  their  long 
journey  there  lies  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing decay  and  loss,  which  is  now  excit- 
ing much  interest.  Some  experiments 
were  made  in  this  line  last  year,  and 
others  are  to  follow  this  season.  Suc- 
cess in  this  effort  will  do  away  with  ex- 
pensive icing  and  deliver  fruit  in  better 
keeping  condition  at  destination  than 
could  possibly  be  the  case  with  an 
iced  car. 

The  General  Product.— Other 
causes  that  contribute  to  our  troubles 
are: 

First — The  increased  output  from 
Florida. 

Second — The  increased  output  from 
northern  California. 
Third — The  increased  output  from 


southern  California,  giving  altogether 
double  the  amount  of  oranges  to  be 
consumed  that  were  available  eight 
years  ago,  just  before  the  great  Flor- 
ida freeze. 

Fourth — The  increase  of  the  amount 
of  all  competitive  fruits,  notably  apples 
and  berries.  For,  instance,  take  the 
Ozark  region  in  southwest  Missouri 
and  northwestern  Arkansas.  Apples 
in  commercial  quantities  were  compar- 
atively unknown  there  ten  years  ago, 
while  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
apples  are  shipped  from  the  Ozark  sec- 
tion annually.  The  same  is  true  of 
strawberries  in  this  same  Ozark  terri- 
tory. Fifteen  years  ago  strawberries 
were  produced  for  local  consumption 
only.  Now  thousands  of  acres  in  many 
different  localities  in  southwestern  Mis- 
souri have  been  set  to  strawberries. 
This  increase  of  production  prevails 
also  in  other  portions  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  strawberry  season,  instead 
of  lasting,  as  formerly,  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  now  extends  from  the  first 
of  April  till  the  last  of  July,  and  covers 
the  product  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south  to  the  Canadian  line  on  the 
north,  available  in  all  markets. 

Fifth — The  absence  of  adequate  pro- 
tective duty  on  bananas,  which  fruit 
seriously  affects  the  price  of  oranges. 

Sixth — Railway  charges,  which  are 
above  what  the  industry  can  bear  on 
the  large  quantity  of  oranges  now  pro- 
duced. The  situation  has  become  intol- 
erable and  this  feature  of  our  troubles 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
The  transportation  committee  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Agency, 
headed  by  President  Naftzger,  who 
has  associated  with  him  on  said  com- 
mittee six  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  cen- 
tral board,  have  pressed  the  matter  of 
a  20%  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of 
$1.25  per  hundredweight  on  railway 
officials  in  season  and  out  of  season,  but 
thus  far  without  avail. 

At  their  last  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  on  March  22  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  gone  over,  and,  as  before, 
ended  in  failure.  The  railway  officials 
took  the  position  that  the  present  low 
prices  of  oranges  are  not  caused  by 
competition  with  other  sections  of  the 
country,  but  with  the  shippers  them- 
selves, and  a  reduction  of  freight 
charges  would  not  benefit  the  grower 
of  the  fruit,  but  would  go  to  lessen  the 
cost  to  the  buyer  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  The  argument  is  fallacious 
and  was  met  in  turn  by  President 
Naftzger  with  great  force.  He  stated 
in  reply  that  the  deduction  was  wrong- 
founded,  in  part  truth,  and  false  be- 


Harness,  VeKiclfes 


r>  -    There  is  only  one  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  Stud  ebaker  Farm  Wagon  is  more  popular  than 
any  other  wagon  and  why  the  Studebaker  Factory  is  the  largest 
factory  in  the  world.  ...  t  u  « 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  quality.  For  fifty  years  fanners  have 
been  experimenting  with  wagons  and  every  year  more  and  more  of 
thera  discover  the  fact  that  the  Studebaker  will  give  them  better  ser- 
vice, cost  less  for  repairs  and  last  longer  than  any  other. 

It  does  this  because  it  is  made  of  better  materials,  with  greater 
care  and  more  skill  than  any  other  farm  wagon.  It  has  more  special 
patented  features  than  any  other  farm  wagon.  Send  for  our  book  on 
''Farm  Wagons,"  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  Studebaker  yuality 
and  Studebaker  Superiority.    It  will  pay  you.  It's  the  same  way  with 

Studebaker  Vehicles  and  Harness 

Thev  are  backed  by  fifty  years  experience  and  the  reputation  of  a 

company  which  cannot  afford  to  send  out  an  inferior  piece  of  work. 

They  are  made  right,  from  the  right  sort  of  materials,  and  in  both 

stvle  and  service  have  proved  their  superiority. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  short  of  the  best.  Get  the  Studebaker  and 

you  can't  go  wrong. 

Sold  Only  By  Dealers.  If  our  goods  are  not  on  sale  at  your  dealer's,  a  postal  to 
us  will  tell  you  where  they  can  be  had.  Free  book  and  Souvenir  No.  53  for  asking. 
Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Branches— New  York.  CMcaeo.  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.  Kansas  City.  Salt  Lake  City,  Denret.  Dallas. 
Wktnyouro  to  tht  SI. Louis  Fair,  en  11  at  Ike  Studtia- 
Jur  txhibUtn  the  Jrajufortatum  JSutiding. 
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cause  it  did  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  He  cited  the  present  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  lemon  industry, 
brought  about  largely  by  the  emer- 
gency rate  granted  one  year  ago,  and 
also  informed  them  that  if  they  had  not 
made  the  emergency  rate  as  stated 
there  would  have  been  but  few  lemon 
trees  in  southern  California  to-day,  and 
warned  them  that  if  they  did  not  prop- 
erly meet  the  existing  price  levels  on 
oranges  there  would  be  less  tonnage 
for  the  railroads  not  many  months 
hence. 

In  the  event  of  the  transportation 
lines  granting  the  $1  per  hundred- 
weight rate  as  requested,  there  would 
doubtless  be  times  when  we  would  be 
compelled  to  sell  our  fruit  very  little 
above  cost,  but  we  would  even  up  in 
the  more  favorable  portions  of  the  sea- 
son, when  all  of  the  saving  on  the  rate 
would  be  for  our  benefit.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  cut  of  20%  on  the  present 
rate  would  be  a  saving  on  this  year's 
crop  alone  of  some  $2,000,000,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  shippers 
would  not  receive  a  liberal  part  of 
that  amount. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Fair  Crop  of  Peaches.—  Oroville 
Register:  W.  H.  Harwod  says  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  there  will  be  no  peaches 
this  year.  On  the  orchard  of  which  he  has 
charge  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  peaches. 
There  will  be  hardly  any  almonds  or  apri- 
cotB,  owing  to  the  continuous  rains  when 
these  trees  were  in  bloom,  but  there  will 
be  a  good  crop  of  plums,  prunes  and  cher- 
ries. 

Fresno. 

Alfalfa. — Sanger  Herald:  Cutting 
of  alfalfa  hay  is  the  order  of  the  day 
among  the  farmers  hereabout  at  present, 
and  the  mowers  are  seen  running  in  every 
direction.  While  there  is  some  foxtail 
mixed  in  with  the  alfalfa,  as  usual  with 
the  first  crop,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  in  former 
years.  About  $5  per  ton  is  being  realized 
for  the  new  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  at  the 
ranches. 

Profits  on  Raisins. — The  annual 
statement,  issued  by  the  Del  Rey  Co-op- 
erative Packing  Co.,  shows  what  the 
raisin  growers  can  do  for  themselves 
when  they  try.  There  is  a  balance  of 
nearly  $7250  on  the  right  side,  which  is  a 
splendid  showing  for  the  first  year's 
work. 

Kings. 

Heavy  Wheat  Crop. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal: W.  P.  McCord,  an  old  and  experi- 
enced resident,  states  that  if  the  water 
from  Kings  river  holds  off  for  six  weeks, 
that  Frank  Howe's  net  proceeds  from  his 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $150,000,  as  it  will  certainly  yield  thirty 
sacks  to  the  acre.  Everything  is  being 
done  to  protect  the  crop  from  being 
flooded,  and  there  seems  little  neea  of  ap- 
prehension on  that  score  this  year. 

Raising  Chickens.— O.  M.  Harriss  re- 
cently purchased  an  incubator,  and  says 
he  is  having  great  success  with  it.  Of  the 
first  setting  of  324  eggs,  although  inexpe- 
rienced in  handling  the  machine,  he 
hatched  260  chicks,  and  in  the  six  weeks 
since  the  hatching  he  has  lost  but  eight 
of  them.  He  now  has  another  setting  al- 
most ready  to  take  off,  and  says  he  expects 
to  take  off  300  chickens. 

Los  Angeles. 

Hot  House  Tomatoes.  —  Monrovia 
Messenger:  Some  months  ago  brief  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  building  of  an  ex- 
tensive hot  house  for  the  growing  of  win- 
ter vegetables  by  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Arcadia.  Over  an  acre  of  ground  was 
enclosed  by  lath  and  covered  with  light 
grade  muslin.  In  order  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature  a  number  of  small  coal 
stoves  were  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden.  The  enclosure  was  planted 
chiefly  to  tomatots,  although  a  few  straw- 
berries were  also  set  out.  The  plants 
have  thrived  well  and  are  now  of  good 
size. 

Merced. 

Crop  Prospects. — Star:  The  late 
rains  have  supplied  a  sufficiency  of  moist- 
ure— no  rain  is  needed.  If  cool  weather 
prevails  for  a  while  the  grain  will  develop 
In  great  shape  in  most  places.  Dry  and 
hot  weather  damaged  wheat  somewhat, 
especially  in  the  black  land,  but  with  fa- 
vorable weather  from  this  date  there  will 
be  a  pretty  good  crop.  We  are  informed 
that  on  the  sand  the  prospect  is  better 
than  for  Beveral  years  past.  The  barley 
crop  promises  to  be  a  large  one.  On  the 
Merced  river  there  has  been  plenty  of 
rain  during  the  season,  and  there  will  be 
big  cropi. 


Monterey. 

New  Chevalier.  —  Salinas  Index: 
Charles  Bardin  has  forty  acres  near 
Blanco  in  a  new  variety  of  Chevalier  bar- 
ley that  from  appearances  will  yield  fifty- 
centals  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was  ob- 
tained in  France.  The  berry  is  longer 
and  more  prolific  than  our  Chevalier. 
Crop  prospects  in  Blanco  section  are  fa- 
vorable. The  early  sown  grain  is  looking 
unusually  well,  though  not  heavy.  Much 
of  the  Chevalier  barley  was  sown  in 
March  and  since  the  rains.  The  growth 
is  vigorous  and  of  good  color  and  all  are 
hopeful  of  good  results. 

Heavy  Acreage  in  Potatoes.— Po- 
tatoes are  now  being  planted  in  the  Blanco 
district  and  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
acreage  than  usual,  owing  to  our  spring 
rains.  The  Bardins  recently  brought 
from  Oregon  over  4000  sacks  of  Burbank 
potatoes  for  seed.  They  intend  planting 
750  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  Salinas 
river.  Farmers  at  Blanco  do  not  drop 
the  potatoes  by  hand,  but  have  a  planter. 
James  Bardin  is  the  inventor  of  a  potato 
planter  that  plants  two  rows  at  a  time. 
Seed  potatoes  are  scarce. 

Orange. 

Growers  Dissatisfied.  —  Anaheim 
Gazette:  The  Placentia  Cabbage  Grow- 
ers' Association  sold  its  entire  output,  a 
number  of  carloads,  to  the  California 
Vegetable  Union  for  $25  a  ton,  being  $5 
less  per  ton  than  was  paid  last  week. 
The  growers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
reduction,  as  one  farmer  here  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
offering  $40  a  ton.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  Placentia  schoolhouse,  but  no  action 
was  taken,  as  the  association  had  already 
signed  an  agreement  to  stand  by  the 
prices  fixed  by  its  two  representatives 
and  representatives  of  the  union. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Crop  Below  Average. — New- 
castle special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  It  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  fruit  crops  of 
Placer  county  are  to  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations that  prevailed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season,  when  it  was  predicted 
that  the  yield  of  all  varieties  would  be 
large.  The  recent  storms,  which  came  on 
at  the  time  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom, 
were  of  such  duration  as  to  blight  the 
blossoms,  and,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
moisture,  the  regular  pollinization  did  not 
occur,  and  in  many  cases  where  it  took 
place  it  was  of  an  imperfect  nature,  and, 
although  the  fruit  formed,  it  is  now  drop- 
ping from  the  trees.  It  is  considered  a 
certainty  that  in  many  varieties  the  crop 
is  so  light  that  the  shipping  houses  and 
canneries  will  soon  begin  a  scramble  for 
supplies.  Small  shipments  of  strawber- 
ries from  Newcastle  are  going  forward, 
and  regular  quantity  shipments  of  early 
cherries  to  the  East,  to  Los  Angeles,  New 
Orleans,  the  City  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere 
will  soon  begin. 

Sacramento. 

Grape  Fruit  Trees  and  Seal  of 
Beans. — Union:  J.  E.  Mayo  yesterday 
brought  to  the  Supervisors'  meeting  a, 
letter  just  received  from  George  A.  Byron, 
who  went  East,  having  in  charge  certain 
county  exhibits  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, in  which  he  says  that  the  two  large 
fruit-laden  grape  fruit  trees  from  Orange- 
vale  arrived  in  perfect  order  and  have 
been  placed  in  proper  earth  in  the  Expo- 
sition. There  was  not  en  route  the  loss  of 
a  single  specimen  of  the  fruit,  and  now, 
he  adds,  tbe?e  trees  are  the  admiration  of 
all  who  visit  the  section  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Mr.  Byron  says  that  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State,  worked  in  beans, 
arrived  safely,  with  a  loss  of  not  more 
than  a  handful  of  beans,  and  that  he  has 
stock  for  their  immediate  restoration. 
He  says  the  seal  excites  great  interest,  is 
admired  by  everybody,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  as  yet  in  the  Exposition  in  the 
way  of  a  county  showing  that  at  all  rivals 
it  or  has  as  many  curiosity-seekers  exam- 
ining it. 

Cherries  for  St.  Louis. — Secretary 
Beard,  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  on  May  5th  forwarded 
for  placement  in  the  valley  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  a  box  of  Sacramento 
cherries  of  especially  fine  quality  and  de- 
velopment. 

Shasta. 

Fruit  Evaporating  Plant. — Special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  Anderson,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Shasta  county  prune  belt,  is 
about  to  witness  improvements  in  the 
facilities  for  handling  the  fruit  crop  of 
the  district  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
splendid  showing  made  by  its  orchardists. 
The  prune  crop  last  year  aggregated  2000 
tons  and  sold  for  no  less  than  $120,000. 
This  season  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  fruit- 
evaporating  plant,  styled  a  ten-tunnel 
evaporator.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  fifteen  tons.  Ground  has  been  secured 
convenient  to  the  railroad  and  upon  it  will 
be  constructed  amain  building,  30x60  feet, 
with  sheds  surrounding  it.  The  most  im- 
proved machinery  will  be  installed  and  all 


preparations  made  to  place  the  product 
of  the  orchards  of  Shasta  county  upon  the 
market  in  most  attractive  form. 

Sonoma. 

Object  to  Proposed  Game  Law. — 
Cloverdale  Reveille:  Sheep  men  of 
Sonoma  county  were  circulating  a  peti- 
tion the  past  week  in  the  form  of  a  remon- 
strance to  the  proposed  ordinance  the 
supervisors  contemplate  passing,  prohib- 
iting the  hunting  of  deer  with  hounds. 
The  sheep  men  claim  that  their  business 
is  a  prey  to  the  coyotes  and  that  the  only 
protection  the  law  gives  them  is  a  bounty 
on  scalps.  They  also  assert  that  the  only 
practical  way  of  capturing  coyotes  is  with 
hounds,  and  that  when  on  a  coyote  hunt 
they  have  no  means  of  preventing  their 
dogs  from  running  deer.  If  the  ordinance 
becomes  a  law,  they  say  they  would  vio- 
late the  law  inadvertently  and  be  subject 
to  arrest  and  fine. 

New  Strawberry. — Petaluma  Cour- 
ier: A.  Lackey  sent  to  New  York  for 
strawberry  seed.  He  is  now  exhibiting 
some  of  the  plants.  They  grow  in  bunches 
without  runners,  and  the  fruit  is  large 
and  excellently  flavored. 

San  Bernardino. 

After  Apricots.— Anaheim  Gazette: 
The  Gregory  Fruit  Co.  of  Redlands  con- 
templates the  operation  of  a  large  apricot 
drier  at  Santa  Ana  this  season,  with  the 
expectation  of  handling  between  500  and 
1000  tons  of  fruit  from  Santa  Ana,  Orange 
and  Tustin  orchards.  R.  R.  Sutherland, 
representing  the  company,  states  that  op- 
erations will  be  commenced  if  contracts 
can  be  signed  for  not  less  than  500  tons. 
In  the  past  most  of  the  local  crop  has  been 
dried  by  individual  growers  and  handled 
through  the  agency  of  the  Santa  Ana  Val- 
ley Dried  Fruit  Association. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Protective  Association.— Tribune: 
A  number  of  the  prominent  ranch  aud 
cattle  men  of  the  county  met  Thursday 
in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  and  selected  new  officers  for  the 
association,  which  has  existed  for  some 
years,  having  for  its  object  the  protection 
of  the  cattle  interests.  Mr.  Antonio  Tog- 
nazzini  was  elected  president:  D.  D.  Bar- 
nard, secretary;  Commercial  Bank,  treas- 
urer, and  Messrs.  A.  McAlister  (chair- 
man), Jno.  F.  Ingram,  Robertino  Righ- 
etti,  Easton  Mills  and  J.  B.  Blake  were 
appointed  an  executive  committee.  The 
association  has  been  of  great  service  in 
the  past  and  materially  changed  for  the 
better  the  conditions,  having  succeeded 
in  sending  to  the  State  prison  several  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  business  of  steal- 
ing cattle,  and  it  is  regarded  as  essential 
that  the  effort  should  be  continued.  The 
new  officers  are  men  of  great  energy  and 
propose  to  have  a  live  and  extensive  or- 
ganization. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apple  Crop  Prospects. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  Apple  trees  blossomed 
slowly  in  the  Pajaro  valley  this  year  and 
the  setting  process  was  backward  in  most 
orchards.  As  a  result  it  is  probable  that 
the  Newtown  Pippins  will  make  a  much 
lighter  yield  than  last  year.  The  Belle- 
fleur  crop  is  also  likely  to  be  short.  Va- 
rious reasons  are  advanced  for  the  appa- 
rent shortage,  but  the  least  plausible  of 
all  is  that  it  is  due  to  spraying  last  season. 
Spraying  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it,  as  will  be  shown  by  an  examination  of 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees.  They  are 
all  alike  as  far  as  the  fruit  prospect  is 
concerned.  The  cool,  damp  weather  dur- 
ing the  blossoming  season  perhaps  had 
much  to  do  with  the  inactivity  of  the 
trees.  Some  orchardists  believe  that  the 
lack  of  late  spring  rains  last  season  and 
the  belated  arrival  of  fall  rains  in  1903 
caused  a  short  apple  crop,  depriving  the 
trees  of  the  necessary  vigor  to  force  fruit- 
age at  the  proper  time. 

Holland  Cabbage.— J.  H.  Grande, 
representing  Jac.  Fishel  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  interviewing  farmers  of  Pajaro 
valley  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
prospects  of  getting  about  200  acres  of 
land  seeded  to  Holland  cabbage.  If  Mr. 
Fishel  can  get  the  necessary  200  acres 
guaranteed  he  will  make  contracts  and 
put  up  a  bond  to  purchase,  at  $7  per  ton 
at  the  railroad,  all  the  Holland  cabbage 
farmers  can  grow.  He  will  furnish  all 
seed  and  crates  free  and  will  erect  a  pack- 
ing house  on  the  railroad.  The  planting 
season  is  in  August  and  September  and 
the  crop  can  be  harvested  in  December, 
January  and  February.  On  good  land 
about  twenty  tons  to  the  acre  can  be 
grown. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes  at  the  Exposition.  —  A 
practical  demonstration  in  cooking  and 
serving  prunes  is  being  given  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  San  Jose  Grange  and  the  Farmers' 
Club.  The  prunes  are  cooked  in  plain 
view  of  the  crowds  at  the  fair.  Pam- 
phlets are  distributed  showing  how  to 


prepare  prunes  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  giving  the  public  a  prune  lesson  as 
well  as  a  prune  feast.  Another  unique 
California  prune  feature  is  a  big  black 
bear  made  of  prunes.  The  figure  of  the 
bear  stands  12  feet  high  and  weighs  3000 
pounds.  The  mimic  animal  rears  upon 
its  haunches  from  a  base  of  clustered 
quartz,  in  which  free  gold  is  liberally  dis- 
played, and  holds  itself  up  by  resting  its 
front  paws  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree.  At 
the  base,  near  the  quartz,  are  the  pick, 
shovel  and  pan  of  a  miner.  The  bear's 
teeth  and  claws  are  set  with  amber  col- 
ored prunes.  The  work  is  so  artistically 
executed  as  to  closely  resemble  a  live  bear. 

Tehama. 

The  Wool  Clip.— Red  Bluff  Sentinel : 
The  wool  market  in  Tehama  county  this 
spring  will  aggregate  about  $215,000, 
which  is  a  snug  sum  for  the  sheepmen  to 
receive.  There  will  be  about  4000  bags  of 
wool  in  the  county  and  all  but  550  bags 
have  been  sold.  Upon  an  average  of  300 
pounds  to  the  bag,  there  will  be  1,200,000 
pounds  that  will  average  better  than  17c. 
Prices  ranged  from  15Jc  for  year's  clips  to 
18c.  Some  few  of  the  sheepmen  have  not 
yet  commenced  shearing  and  others  have 

not  finished.  T.  H.  Smith  of  C.  S. 

Moses  &  Co.  secured  about  1400  bags;  J. 
P.  Cronin  and  A.  Mclnnis,  for  F.  B.  Find- 
ley,  got  1000;  F.  R.  Greene  and  Gorham 
King,  for  Koshland  &  Co.,  got  700,  and  J. 
Rosenberg  got  about  200. 

Tulare. 

Big  Yield  Expected.— Visalia  Times: 
Donald  Malloch,  the  well  -  known  grain 
dealer,  returned  last  night  from  the  Tu- 
lare lake  country,  where  he  has  been  for 
a  few  days.  He  says  he  saw  the  finest 
stand  of  grain  in  that  section  he  has  ever 
seen,  much  of  which  will  go  fully  forty 
sacks  to  the  acre.  There  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sixty  -  nine  sections 
planted  to  wheat  and  barley,  mostly  the 
former.  The  present  year  has  been  the 
finest  possible  for  the  raising  of  a  large 
crop  in  the  old  lake  bed.  The  soil  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  is  damp  and  con- 
ducive to  the  biggest  kind  of  yield.  Some 
wheat  was  sown  the  current  month.  Mr. 
Malloch  states  that  he  met  a  man  on  his 
way  to  the  lake  with  wheat  to  sow  4000 
acres,  and  expects  to  reap  a  harvest. 

Nevada. 

Honey  for  France.— Lovelock  Trib- 
une :  "Lovelock,  Nevada,  to  Havre, 
France,"  was  the  biling  on  a  car  of  honey 
shipped  from  Lovelock  last  week  by  Tyler 
Bros.  This  was  to  go  via  the  Sunset 
route,  going  west  from  here  to  California, 
then  via  the  Southern  route  to  New 
Orleans,  then  by  ship  to  France.  This 
shipment  is  the  last  of  last  season's  gath- 
ering of  honey  from  the  Big  Meadows. 
Other  shipments  have  been  made  from 
this  point  direct  to  France.  And  the  re- 
turns and  orders  for  more  indicate  that 
the  article  was  highly  satisfactory.  This 
last  shipment  was  the  product  of  the 
apiaries  of  Messrs.  Ercanbrack,  Thorne 

and  Tyler  Bros.  One  who  is  well  posted 

in  the  business  here  says  the  honey 
shipped  from  this'  point  as  last  season's 
product  has  returned  $18,000.  The  honey 
has  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $110 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Every  thing  in- 
dicates that  the  returns  from  this  season's 
gathering  promises  to  be  even  greater. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
ma  l  ism,  Mprulna,  Sore  Throat,  eta.,  it 

i  invuluahle. 

Every  bottle  of  Cnuatlc  Balaam  Bold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Price  HI.. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clereland,  Ohio. 


|~T  f — *  -r~">  *■  '  and  how  to  cook  them  in  100  dif 
*— -  — *  *  — *  ferent  fancy  ways,  by  mail  50o 
C  SMITH,  1319  Mason  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Long  Ago. 


I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 
And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees  ; 

For  every  flower  I  had  a  name  — 

My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads,  and 
bees : 

I  knew  where  thrived  in  yonder  glen 
What  plants  would   soothe  a  stone- 
bruised  toe  — 

O,  I  was  very  learned  then, 
But  that  was  very  long  ago  ! 

I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Where  checkerberries  could  be  found  ; 
I  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill 

Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a 
pound  ! 

I  knew  the  wood  —  the  very  tree  — 

Where  lived  the  poaching,  saucy  crow, 

And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  me  — 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And,  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot, 
Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth  : 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 
Yet  here's  this  youngster  at  my  knee 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know  ; 
To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he  !  — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  it's  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatso'er  the  fates  decree ; 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  should  be ; 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again, 

Back  with  the  friends  I  used  to  know  ; 
For  I  was,  O  !  so  happy  then  — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago  ! 

—  Eugene  Field. 


A  Decided  "No." 


Why  should  a  woman  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  say  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  ?  " 

So  thought  Claude,  as  she  sat  one 
morning  at  her  writing  table,  with  her 
chair  tilted  back  and  a  frown  of  vex- 
ation on  her  pretty  face.  It  was  too 
bad !  For  Jack  had  asked  her  the 
night  before  to  marry  him,  and  had 
made  her  promise  to  send  an  answer 
the  next  day.  Why  had  he  not  insisted 
upon  a  reply  at  the  time  ?  Then  it 
would  have  been  settled  by  now,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

"Of  course,  I  should  have  refused 
him,"  she  said  to  herself;  "but  it  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  to  say  than 
to  write." 

All  the  same,  she  could  not  help  re- 
membering how  nice  Jack  had  been  on 
the  occasion,  and  she  felt  that  she 
might  almost  have  been  tempted  to  say 
"  Yes  "  when  he  put  his  hands  gently  on 
her  shoulders,  and,  looking  eagerly  into 
her  eyes,  had  asked  her  the  question. 
If  he  had  only  drawn  her  to  him  and 
had  dared  to  kiss  her — well,  she  did  not 
know  what  she  might  have  said.  Per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well  he  didn't.  She 
was  still  fre«  I 

But  this  horrid  letter  had  to  be 
written.  Of  course,  it  must  be  "  No  !  " 
At  the  same  time,  how  was  she  to  put 
it  ?  Must  she  write  a  formal  letter  and 
give  her  reasons  ?  That  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  unpleasant,  and,  besides, 
she  would  not  like  to  hurt  him;  and  then 
she  was  not  quite  clear  about  the  rea- 
sons. Perhaps  a  postcard  with  the 
single  word  "  No  "  on  it  would  be  best. 
But  servants  are  given  to  reading  post- 
cards, and  she  would  have  to  sign  her 
name,  or  at  least  put  her  initials.  That 
would  not  do — it  must  be  a  letter. 

So  Claude  began: 

"(My  Dear  Jack): — I'm  sure  this  is 
the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  write  to  you, 
because  I'm  going  to  say  'No.'  I  see 
that  I've  begun  it  all  wrong,  but  this  is 
my  last  sheet  of  paper.  So,  please, 
don't  read  the  words  in  parentheses — I 
should  have  commenced,  '  Dear  Captain 
Vane.' 

"  I  suppose  that,  just  like  a  man,  you 
want  reasons  for  my  answer.  You  used 
to  say  that  women  never  had  any  rea- 
sons for  what  they  did,  only  excuses. 
You  added  that  this  was  one  of  their 
chief  attractions.  Now,  I  must  be  most 
unattractive,  for  I've  heaps  of  reasons, 
and  never  an  excuse.  First  of  all,  I 
didn't  like  you  (at  first  at  least) — you 
musn't  read  the  words  in  parentheses. 
That  was  when  you  used  to  show  me  no 
particular  attention,  and  every  one  else 


was  rushing  to  fetch  and  carry  for  me. 
I  didn't  like  that,  but  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  actually  hated  you  for  it.  I  dare  say, 
my  pride  (or  conceit)  was  hurt.  Recol- 
lect the  words  in  parentheses  are  in- 
visible. 

"Then  somehow  or  other  I  got  to 
feel  that  I  should  like  to  do  something 
for  you.  Wasn't  it  ridiculous?  But 
you  would  never  accept  any  favors. 
Even  one  night  at  a  ball,  when  you 
asked  me  for  a  dance  and  I  gave  you 
my  programme  (which  I  purposely  left 
blank) — 'ware  the  parentheses  —  you 
only  wrote  down  your  name  for  a  mis- 
erable square.  Girls  don't  like  that, 
and  I've  not  forgotten  it.  The  same 
night  you  took  me  to  the  carriage, 
though  I  can't  imagine  why  you  did  it. 
I  had  refused  a  lot  of  dances  and  had 
sat  out  several,  a  thing  which  all 
pretty  girls  enjoy.  But  I  suppose  I 
can't  be  pretty,  as  I  didn't  enjoy  it  a 
bit.  I  had  seen  that  you,  too,  had  not 
been  dancing  (I  wasn't  the  least  angry, 
only  a  little  sorry).  But  you  kept  look- 
ing (at  me)  so  unhappily  that  I  felt  in- 
clined to  forgive  you  for  not  dancing 
with  the  other  girls.  It  must  have  been 
such  an  act  of  self-denial,  and  I  adore 
unselfishness  in  men. 

"Afterward  when  I  was  stepping 
into  the  carriage  I  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  let  one  of  my  gloves  fall. 
You  saw  it  at  once,  and  instead  of 
attending  properly  to  me  you  picked  it 
up  and  made  such  a  grave  bow  as  you 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  '  I  think  you 
have  dropped  a  glove  '  (it  wasn't  even 
'  your  glove').  Of  course,  my  glove  had 
dropped,  and  any  other  man  would 
have  waited  till  I  had  driven  away  be- 
fore he  picked  it  up.  (I  know,  because 
I  have  looked.) 

"I  was  annoyed.  The  glove  was 
quite  a  new  one  and  I  had  hardly  soiled 
it,  for  somehow  or  other  I  hadn't 
danced  much.  You  looked  dreadfully 
glum  as  you  picked  it  up.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  my  carelessness  in  let- 
ting it  drop  in  the  dirt.  I  am  extrava- 
gant, I  fear;  and  as  you  told  me  last 
night  that  you  were  a  poor  man  I  am 
afraid  I  must  have  shocked  your  sensi- 
bilities! 

"Why  on  earth  did  you  say  anything 
about  money?  What  had  it  do  do  with 
the  question?  I  know  I  have  heaps  of 
it;  and  it's  not  a  bad  thing,  either,  as 
it  sometimes  helps  a  man  to  marry  the 
girl  he  loves.  Remember  (dear  Jack) 
— I  needn't  mention  the  parentheses 
again — when  you  ask  another  girl  to 
marry  you,  if  she  happens  to  have 
money  (which  I  hope  she  will,  for  your 
sake),  don't  refer  to  it.  If  she  cares  a 
bit  for  you,  as  you  deserve,  she'll  be 
only  ashamed  to  feel  that  she  has  so 
little  to  give  you. 

"  I've  heaps  of  other  reasons  for  say- 
ing 'No,'  but  under  any  circumstances 
I  could  never  marry  a  man  who  didn't 
take  his  answer  from  his  lady  love's 
own  lips.  The  girl  who  consents  to 
such  a  thing  deserves  to  be  married  in 
her  bonnet  and  in  shoes  two  sizes  too 
big  for  her. 

"Now,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  good 
advice  before  I  stop.  When  you  pro- 
pose to  1  the  other  girl,'  don't  mention, 
as  I  have  said,  her  money,  if  she  has 
any  ;  don't  say  you  are  unworthy  of  her 
(that  won't  be  true),  and  not  fit  to  tie 
her  shoelace,  though  I  recollect  you  once 
tied  mine  very  nicely,  in  spite  of  your 
fingers  trembling.  Don't,  above  all, 
say  that  you  are  not  anxious  to  hurry 
her,  but  would  like  her  to  consider  the 
matter  w  ell.  I  can't  imagine  a  lover  of 
mine  saying  that,  when,  perhaps,  my 
heart  was  like  the  warning  of  a  clock 
upon  the  point  of  midday  striking,  and 
breaking  into  a  perpetual  high-noon 
chime  of  love  and  joy.  After  that,  it 
could  only  go  on  '  gur-gurrrrrrr,' 
straining  its  poor  works  and  cords,  and 
allowing  the  true  suntime  of  life  to 
leave  it  behind.  It  could  never  speak 
clear  and  true  to  one  who  wanted  to  set 
it  back. 

"Now,  to  finish  my  good  and  impar- 
tial advice:  When  you  are  addressing 
'the  other  girl,'  you  should  lay  your 
hands  gently  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
look  closely  into  her  eyes  (I  believe  you 
have  learned  this  already).  It  is  cruel 
to  retreat  at  this  moment,  especially  if, 
as  I  have  said,  the  heart  clock  is  on  the 
point  of  striking.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  go  back,  for,  like 


particles  of  matter,  the  forces  of  at- 
traction grow  incredibly  strong  at  in- 
finitesimal distances  (I  have  found  it  so). 
Then,  having  got  so  far,  you  should  say, 
'  Claude  (or  whatever  the  name  of  '  the 
other  girl '  may  be),  I  love  you.  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?' 

"You'll  possibly  then  hear  a  sound 
like  the  warning  of  a  clock,  a  sort  of 
sob  of  all  the  strings  of  the  heart.  You 
should  have  lost  all  hesitation  by  this 
time,  and  you  should  take  the  face  of, 
say,  the  clock,  quite  close  and  kiss  it 
gently,  first  on  the  figure  XII  (that's 
the  brow),  then  most  warmly  on  figures 
IX  and  III  (these  are  the  cheeks),  and 
then  rapturously  on  figure  VI,  just 
where  the  comic  artist  put  the  mouth 
when  they  made  the  clock-face  human. 
You  shouldn't  neglect  the  hands,  which 
are  often  fascinatingly  pretty  and  de- 
lightful to  kiss — at  least,  so  they  say  in 
clock-land  !  I  hope  your  little  clock, 
when  you  try  all  this,  will  give  the  true 
cuckoo  cry,  which  is  the  fit  song  of  the 
ever  new  season,  when  the  young  maid's 
fancy  turns — but  not  lightly  —  to 
thoughts  of  love. 

"I  shan't  trust  this  letter  to  the 
hands  of  the  penny  postman,  but  shall 
send  it  by  my  little  groom.  Isn't  it 
funny  that  we  used  to  call  him  Cupid, 
because  of  his  rosy  face  and  bow  legs  ? 
Now  he  shall  speed,  not  indeed  with  his 
shafts,  but  behind  them,  in  my  own  polo 
cart. 

"  I  inclose  the  glove,  in  case  you  may 
have  liked  to  have  something  to  remind 
you  of  an  old  friend,  who  is  very  sorry 
to  have  to  send  vou  such  a  decisive 
'No.' 

"  I  shall  be  in  the  conservatory  at 
nine  to-night,  and  if  you  care  to  go 
through  a  rehearsal  of  the  scene  of  'the 
other  girl '  I  shall  put  on  my  prettiest 
frock — the  pale  green  one  that  you  like 
— and  do  my  best  to  make  you  perfect 
(I  think  you  are  that  already). 

"But  don't  forget  that  you  must 
always  be  kind  to  your  little  clock  ; 
firm,  too,  so  as  not  to  let  the  works  run 
down  for  want  of  judicious  winding. 
There  is  only  one  universal  key,  and  you 
have  it.        Ever  your  Claudie." 

— Frederick  Gordon. 


Home  Without  a  Dad. 


We  happened  in  a  home  the  other 
night  and  over  the  door  saw  the  legend 
worked  in  letters  of  red:  "What  Is 
Home  Without  a  Mother?"  Across 
the  room  another  brief  "God  Bless  Our 
Home." 

Now,  what's  the  matter  with  "God 
Bless  Our  Dad?"  He  gets  up  early, 
lights  the  fire,  boils  an  egg,  grabs  his 
dinnerpail  and  wipes  off  the  dew  of  the 
dawn  with  his  boots  while  many  a 
mother  is  sleeping.  He  makes  the 
.weekly  handout  for  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  the  milkman  and  the  baker,  and 
his  little  pile  is  badly  worn  before  he 
has  been  home  an  hour.  He  stands  off 
the  bailiff  and  keeps  the  rent  paid. 

If  there  is  a  noise  during  the  night 
dad  is  kicked  in  the  back  and  made  to 
go  down  stairs  to  find  the  burglar  and 
kill  him.  Mother  darns  his  socks,  but 
dad  bought  the  socks  in  the  first  place 
and  the  needles  and  yarn  afterward. 
Mother  does  up  the  fruit;  well,  dad 
bought  it  all,  and  the  jars  and  the  sugar 
cost  like  mischief. 

Dad  buys  chickens  for  the  Sunday 
dinner,  carves  them  himself,  and  draws 
the  neck  from  the  ruins  after  every  one 
else  is  served.  "What  Is  Home  With- 
out a  Mother  ?  "  Yes,  that  is  all  right, 
but  what  is  home  without  a  father  ? 
The  chances  are  it  is  a  boarding  house; 
father  is  under  a  slab  and  the  landlady 
is  a  widow.  Dad,  here's  to  you;  you've 
got  your  faults — you  have  lots  of  them 
— but  you  are  all  right  and  we  will  miss 
you  when  you  are  gone  !— Exchange. 


Care  of  the  Eyes. 


Too  strong  a  light  is  as  great  an  evil 
as  one  too  dim,  and  when  reading,  writ- 
ing or  sewing,  the  light,  whether  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  should  come  from  the 
left.  It  should  never  fall  full  in  the 
face,  but  upon  the  work. 

Daylight  is  best  when  not  sifted 
through  curtains,  and  artificial  light 
should  be  clear,  steady,  soft  and  white. 


The  craze  for  colored  lamp  shades  has 
injured  many  eyes. 

The  eyes  should  never  be  steadily 
employed  by  artificial  light,  especially 
after  a  day's  hard  use,  and  to  strain 
them  in  fading  twilight  or  by  reading 
in  cars  or  trains  is  an  injurious  prac- 
tice. 


As  to  Jumping  Out  of  Bed. 


Wake  up  slowly  ! 

No  matter  what  has  been  your  habit, 
begin  to-morrow  morning  and  wake  up 
by  degrees. 

The  modern  girl  lives  too  much  in  a! 
hurry,  anyway.  She  hurries  out  shop-< 
ping,  she  hurries  through  the  stores, 
she  hurries  home,  hurries  through  her 
luncheon,  hurries  out  to  take  her  con- 
stitutional, hurries  back  to  dress,  and. 
finally,  after  a  long  day  of  hurrying,, 
she  hurries  to  bed,  so  as  to  wake  up 
early  the  next  morning. 

Everybody  wants  to  wake  up  early 
enough,  but  very  few  people  do  it-. 
They  sleep  a  minute  too  long,  jump  out 
of  bed,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  You 
will  suffer  the  effects  all  day. 

The  theory  of  waking  up  slowly  is 
this  :  During  sleep,  the  heart  beats 
sluggishly,  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  are,  in  a  sense,  asleep.  The  vital 
organs  are  resting,  or  as  near  it  as 
they  ever  are. 

When  you  wake  up  in  a  hurry  and 
jump  out  of  bed,  you  set  the  heart  to 
beating  rapidly,  and  you  stir  up  all  the 
vital  organs  with  a  suddenness  that  is 
a  distinct  shock  to  them.  They  should 
wake  up  leisurely. 

There  are  persons  who  habitually 
wake  up  suddenly,  jump  out  of  bed  and 
rush  into  a  bath.  Frequently  the  bath 
will  be  taken  within  five  minutes  after 
waking  up,  and  the  result  is  not  the, 
vigor  which  one  expects  to  have  in  the, 
morning,  but  a  languor,  a  torpor,  a 
feeling  as  though  one  had  worked  hard 
all  day. 

When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  it 
is  very  important  to  wake  up  slowly. 
As  consciousness  returns  to  you,  lie  per- 
fectly still  for  a  while  until  you  are 
wide  awake. 

Open  your  eyes  gently,  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  light.  Open  them  and 
close  them  again.  Perhaps  you  want 
to  doze  a  little  before  waking  up. 

When  you  do  wake  up,  wake  up  very 
leisurely,  like  a  kitten.  Have  you  ever 
watched  a  cat  wake  up  ? 

It  will  stretch  one  leg  and  then 
another;  it  will  yawn.  It  will  stretch 
this  muscle  and  that  muscle. 

It  wiH  stretch  its  back,  it  will  roll 
over,  elongate  its  neck  and  roll  over 
again. 

And  how  does  a  baby  wake  up? 
Watch  a  baby  some  time  and  see. 

It  opens  its  eyes  and  closes  them 
again  and  rubs  its  fists  into  them.  It 
tries  to  roll  over;  it  stretches  its  arms 
out,  and  it  stretches  its  legs. 

It  wakes  up  in  a  very  leisurely  way. 
You  are  not  sure  it  really  is  awake 
until  it  begins  to  cry,  which  is  a  signal 
that  it  wants  to  be  taken  up. 

A  good-natured  baby  will  wake  up 
and  laugh.  This  is  the  healthy  way  of 
wakening  in  the  morning.  If  you  are 
healthy,  and  if  you  are  good-natured, 
you  will  wake  up  slowly,  stretch  and 
yawn,  and  begin  to  laugh.  That  is  the 
proper  way  to  waken. 

Here  are  a  few  wake-up  don'ts: 

Don't  wake  up  worrying.  Banish 
care  from  your  mind.  You  have  no 
idea  what  an  important  effect  the  first 
waking  thoughts  of  your  mind  exert 
upon  your  body  during  the  day. 

Don't  take  your  breakfast  alone. 
Even  though  you  may  not  want  to  talk, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  cheerful  so- 
ciety in  the  room  with  you.  It  will 
keep  you  from  brooding. 

Don't  plan  things  before  breakfast. 
Many  women  are  in  the  habit  of  laying 
out  the  day  and  making  memoranda  be: 
fore  they  eat. 

Don't  think  intently  before  breakfast. 
Try  to  keep  the  mind  a  perfect  blank 
until  you  have  fed  the  stomach. 

Don't  worry  before  breakfast. 

Don't  quarrel  until  you  have  been 
awake  at  least  two  hours.  Quarreling 
before  the  morning  meal  is  a  great 
wrinkle  maker. 

Don't  talk  much  before  breakfast.  It 
tires  the  voice  and  taxes  the  mind. 
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Try  to  think  pleasant  thoughts. 

Try  to  get  the  mind  in  a  calm,  pleas- 
ant state. 

Try  to  remember  that  a  calm  hour 
before  breakfast  makes  a  calm  mind  all 
day. 

Try  to  smile  and  think  of  nothing  at 
all. 

.Don't  tax  the  thoughts  and  don't  tax 
the  spirit. 

Then  there  are  things  you  can  do  as 
well  as  things  you  must  not  do.  One 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  cor- 
rect living  is  that  of  a  bath  before 
breakfast. 

Take  a  bath  on  rising  in  the  morning. 
Let  it  be  a  tepid  bath,  just  the  same 
temperature  as  the  room,  and  to  secure 
this,  draw  the  bath  the  night  before. 

For  those  who  can't  have  a  morning 
plunge,  and  who  are  very  uncomfort- 
able without  it,  there  is  a  substitute, 
massage.  Massage  stretches  the 
muscles  and  rests  them,  and  gives  all 
the  effect  of  the  friction  of  the  bath  and 
the  bath -towel. 

But  if  you  cannot  get  massage,  there 
is  still  another  resort.  Wake  up  slowly 
and  stretch  every  muscle  of  the  body. 
Wake  up  by  degrees,  wake  up  in  a  leis- 
urely way;  wake  up,  roll  over,  yawn 
three  times  and  stretch  again. 

That  is  the  way  to  wake  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  do  not  need  a  bath  or 
massage. 

"  A  good  yawn  is  better  than  a  cold 
bath  any  time,"  said  an  instructor  in 
physical  culture.  "Let  me  wake  up, 
taking  half  an  hour  for  exercise,  and 
let  me  yawn  till  I  want  to  yawn,  and  I 
will  do  without  the  cold  bath  and  with- 
out the  massage." 

One  of  the  rules  of  waking  is  to  exert 
every  muscle  of  the  body  alternately, 
first  the  arms,  then  the  legs,  then  all 
the  other  muscles.  Go  through  with 
all  the  muscular  contortions  while  you 
stretch,  and  you  will  find  yourself  rested 
thereby. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


How  to  Eat. 


Most  Persons  Right-Footed. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  that  people  are 
right-footed  ?  "  asked  the  proprietor  of 
a  shoe  store.  "Watch  my  clerks,  and 
you  will  see  that  invariably  customers 
will  put  out  their  right  foot  when  going 
to  be  fitted.  Now  watch  that  corpu- 
lent women  going  to  sit  down  over 
there." 

.  The  woman  with  great  weight  of 
body  took  a  seat,  lifted  her  curtain  of 
black  veiling,  and  as  the  clerk  ap- 
proached her  she  poked  her  right  foot 
from  beneath  an  expanse  of  skirt. 

"  It's  always  the  case  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  knew  it  to  fail.  The  shoe 
manufacturers  evidently  are  wise  to 
this  fact,  as  in  the  cartons  the  right 
shoe  is  always  packed  on  top.  Once  I 
had  a  lot  of  shoes  come  to  me  with  the 
left  shoe  on  top,  and  it  caused  me  such 
annoyance  that  I  wrote  to  the  manu- 
facturer, calling  his  attention  to  the 
matter  so  that  it  wouldn't  happen 
again.  The  majority  of  people  are 
right-handed,  yet  a  left-handed  person 
has  the  right-foot  habit.  The  right 
hand  is  larger  than  the  left,  as  it  is 
used  more,  and  consequently  develops 
the  muscles  to  a  greater  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  left  foot  is  larger 
than  the  right  in  most  persons.  The 
difference  is  so  slight  that  we  seldom 
have  trouble  in  fitting  shoes,  however. 
It  is  the  left  shoe  that  wears  out  before 
the  right,  and  probably  for  this  rea- 
son.— Shbe  Retailer. 


Resting  the  Hair. 


Hair  experts  say  if  a  woman  keep  on 
wearing  pompadours  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of. time  before  they  become  bald, 
says.the  Chicago  News. 

To  be  sure,  it  will  not  be  quite  so  far- 
reaching  as  a  man's,  but  bad  enough  to 
destroy  their  good  looks.  As  a  fore- 
head reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
crown  is  not  considered  a  mark  of 
beauty,  it  behooves  women  to  adopt 
precautions  for  the  receding  hair  line. 

One  way  of  preventing  its  becoming 
noticeable  is,  when  arranging  the  hair 
for  the  night,  to  brush  it  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  which  it  has  been 
worn  all  day.  This  rests  the  hair  and 
keeps  it  from  becoming  warped  in  one 
direction. 


Don't  bring  worries  to  the  table, 

Don't  bring  anger,  hate  or  scowls  ; 
Banish  everything  unpleasant, 

Talk  and  eat  with  smiling  jowls. 
It  will  aid  your  own  digestion, 

If  you  wear  a  smiling  face  ; 
It  will  jolly  up  the  others, 

If  you  only  set  the  pace, 
Knowing  something  funny,  tell  it ; 
Something  sad,  forget  to  knell  it ; 
Something  hateful,  quick  dispel  it 
At  the  table. 

Cares  domestic,  business  troubles, 

Ills  of  body,  soul,  or  brain  ; 
Unkind  thoughts  and  nagging  tempers, 

Speech  that  causes  others  pain, 
Public  woes  and  grim  disasters, 

Crimes  and  wrongs  and  right's  defeat — 
None  of  them  are  to  be  mentioned 

When  you  sit  down  to  eat. 
Knowing  something  funny,  tell  it'. 
Something  sad,  forget  to  knell  it ; 
Something  hateful,  quick  dispel  it 
At  the  table. 

—  What  to  Eat. 


Domestic  Hints. 


BY 


Bavarian  Coffee  Cream. — Dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water,  then 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar  and  put  through  a  sieve.  Whip 
a  pint  of  cream  and  when  firm  put  it 
on  ice  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the 
gelatine  begins  to  stiffen  add  the 
whipped  cream,  whipping  the  mixture 
well  as  you  go  along.  Add  a  gill  of 
strong  black  coffee,  put  into  a  mould 
and  set  in  the  ice  cave  for  at  least  an 
hour  before  serving. 

Cream  of  Green  Peas. — Open  a  can 
of  green  peas  and  reserve  a  fourth  of  a 
cupful.  To  the  remainder  add  three 
cupfuls  of  chicken  broth  or  stock,  and 
simmer  for  fifteen  minutes.  Melt  a 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  add  an 
equal  amount  of  flour  and  when  blended 
add  the  first  mixture  to  it  gradually, 
and  boil  up  well;  then  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Reheat,  add  the  reserved  peas 
and  hot  milk  to  make  the  desired  con- 
sistency, about  three  cupfuls.  Season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper;  let  it 
just  come  to  a  boil,  and  serve  with 
crisped  crackers.  A  cupful  of  whipped 
cream  may  be  stirred  into  the  soup 
just  before  serving,  and  it  adds  greatly 
to  its  daintiness,  although  it  is  not 
essential.  Another  way  is  to  serve  in 
bouillon  cups  with  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  floating  on  the  surface. 
—What  to  Eat. 

Chickens,  a  la  Bellevue. — Truss 
two  chickens  or  fowls  for  broiling,  and 
braise  them  in  white  broth  in  the  usual 
manner;  when  done  set  them  to  cool, 
and  mask  them  completely  with  some 
reduced  Bechamel  sauce,  in  which 
should  be  mixed  a  fourth  part  of  aspic 
jelly.  Previously  to  saucing  the  chick- 
ens the  Bechamel  thus  prepared  must 
be  stirred  in  a  stewpan  imbedded  in 
rough  ice  until  it  just  begins  to  get 
firm;  it  should  then  be  immediately 
poured  over  the  chickens;  these  should 
be  decorated  upon  the  breast  with 
black  truffles  or  red  tongue,  and  placed 
upon  their  dish  with  a  trimmed  and 
glazed  tongue  in  the  center.  Orna- 
ment them  by  placing  a  roll  of  chopped 
aspic  jelly  around  the  base,  then  out- 
side this  some  bold  croutons  of  aspic 
jelly,  and  serve. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soups. — Peel  two 
young  carrots,  one  young  turnip,  one 
or  two  stalks  of  celery  and  a  leek  or  a 
small  onion.  Add  a  few  sprays  of 
parsley  and  half  a  bunch  of  chives  cut 
up  in  small  bits,  and  a  clove  of  garlic  if 
desired.  Boil  these  flavorings  and 
vegetables  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  then  add  a  quart  can 
of  tomatoes,  cook  slowly  for  two  hours 
longer,  and  then  strain  through  a  col- 
ander. Melt  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  stir  it  until  quite 
brown  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Finally  stir  in  a  cup  of  the  soup 
and  then  turn  this  thickened  mixture 
into  the  remainder  of  the  soup.  Cook 
the  mixture  for  fifteen  minutes  more 
and  season  it  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a 
scant  tablespoonful  of  pepper.  Fry 
brown  squares  of  bread,  an  inch  in 
length,  and  place  them  in  the  soup 
tureen,  pouring  the  soup  over  them. 


Patronizing  Home  Industry, 

BUYING  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

"MONARCH"  Hams 


-AND- 


"Golden  Gate '  Leaf  LarA 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Proper  Care  of  Lamps. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
women  who  are  fastidious  in  other 
matters  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
lamps  except  to  fill  them  when  neces- 
sary and  trim  the  wicks  when  they  be- 
come uneven. 

Lamps  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  outside. 
They  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
filled  each  morning,  and  when  neces- 
sary cleaned  out  and  trimmed.  The 
burner  of  a  lamp  should  be  especially 
looked  after,  but  this  is  the  part  most 
often  neglected.  The  fine  holes  in  it, 
or  the  "gauze"  through  which  air  is 
admitted  to  the  flames,  should  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  oil  and  dust.  The 
little  machinery  which  moves  the  wick 
up  and  down  must  also  be  cleaned  out 
when  necessary.  If  the  lamp  is  a  large 
brass  lamp  with  a  tube  for  ventilation 
running  clear  through  the  front  to  the 
burner,  so  that  air  ascends  to  the  wick 
from  beneath,  be  careful  to  examine 
this  space,  for  it  is  likely  to  become 
choked  with  dust  and  burned-off  parti- 
cles of  the  wick. 

If  the  wick  needs  trimming,  take  a 
match  or  smooth  bit  of  wood  and  gently 
rub  it  over  the  edge  of  the  wick,  after 
turning  the  wick  down  until  the  metal 
tube  holding  it  is  on  a  line  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  burned  out,  crusty 
rim  of  the  wick.  The  metal  tube  acts 
as  a  guide  for  the  hand,  thus  making  the 
trimming  even. 

Whether  or  not  lamps  need  cleaning 
and  trimming,  they  should  be  filled  with 
oil  every  day.  They  burn  better  when 
the  fount  is  full  of  oil.  When  the  inside 
of  the  fount  is  found  to  have  a  sediment, 
the  residue  of  oil  should  be  poured  out 
and  thrown  away,  or  strained  and  used 
for  other  household  purposes,  such  as 
cleaning  mouldy  or  damp  woodwork  in 
the  cellar  or  in  combination  with  boil- 
ing water  and  soap,  for  cleaning  the 
iron  sink  in  the  kitchen.  Use  only  the 
best  and  clearest  oil  for  lamps. 

Never  leave  a  lamp  turned  low.  It 
creates  gas  and  uses  up  as  much  oil  as 
when  it  burns  brightly.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  light  during  the  night 
in  a  sick-room  use  a  tiny  night  lamp 
and  burn  it  at  full  force. 

In  a  country  house  where  a  large 
number  of  lamps  are  used,  it  is  better 
to  keep  them  in  a  little  closet  by  them- 
selves than  to  expose  them  on  a  shelf 
in  the  kitchen,  where  they  are  sure  to 
collect  dust. — New  York  Tribune. 


Don't  fool  with 
your  face.  In- 
sist on  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  poitage. 
Write  for  booklet  *'  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
ters of  any  business  college 
west  of  Chicago. 

Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 

SUGAR 

s2*  alb. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  Quality 
Groceries  we  will  send  to  any  one 
family  one  order  of  our  Special 
Combination  for  $8.85.  We  pay 
the  express  or  freight. 


50  lbs.  fine,  white,  dry  Granulat- 
ed Sugar  jI>00 

18  lbs.  choice  Table  Rice,  Mew 

Louisiana   1.00 

10  lb.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  8wift   ljj 

5  lb.  box  fine  English  Bkft  On- 
colored  or  Ceylon  Tea   a.jo 

5lb».  N'ocha  &    Java  Coffee, 

rotst  or  ground   1.50 

5  lba.  good  Baking  Powder,  East- 
ern ''Cream"   1.50 

  $OJ 

Good  quality  at  reasonable  prices 
always  builds  business. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1*.  ty& 

~\  penetrate^ 
|\  pre^erve^r, 
prevents 
decay. 
Used  all 
over  the 
world. 

_^5ooklet  free.X  £ 


The  Paraffine  Paint  Co 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Loi  Anfclet,  Portland,  iMttle,  Denver 
26 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   84>8@  85  79"4(a80'4 

Thursday   S4;l„(a.  85^  79fc@80*4 

I  Friday   85*4®  869$  80*4@81*4 

Saturday   85*®  86*4  80?4@81*4 

Monday   85«@  86?J  80&@81 

Tuesday   86%@  86  81^@80'a 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   473£@48*4  47?8@48*i 

Thursday   48V*4K%         47  V«  48*4 

Friday   4878®48><f  48=s(<u48 

-.aturday   48  (w46%  47V«'481« 

Monday   48'sfi48,8  4778fe)48*4 

Tuesday   48X@48M  48*4@4778 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec,  1904. 
SI  26% (all  26 
1  27*s@l  26 '4 
1  26  ®1  26S 
1  273,(a)l  26!/, 
1  27  ®1  27*4 
1  Z7%@1  27% 


May,  1904. 

Thursday  81  2634®  

Friday   1  27  ®  

Saturday   @  

M  mdav   1  27*4®  

Tuesday    1  27*4®1  27*4 

Wednesday   1  28  @  

Wheat. 

Trade  in  wheat  in  this  center  continues 
of  light  volume  and  prospects  are  not  en- 
couraging- for  the  development  of  any 
activity  worth  mentioning  until  new  crop 
puts  in  an  appearance  in  wholesale  quan- 
tity, which  will  probably  be  about  sixty 
days  hence.  Not  only  is  business  in  spot 
wheat  of  slim  proportions,  but  speculative 
transactions  have  been  of  small  compass, 
and  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  options 
have  kept  within  rather  narrow  bounds. 
May  and  December  options  are  on  much 
the  same  level,  there  being  nothing  at 
present  in  the  conditions  abroad  or  in  this 
country  to  warrant  anticipating  any  great 
fluctuations  in  wheat  values  during  the 
present  year.  There  will  doubtless  be  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  speculative  opera- 
tors to  crowd  prices  of  options  up  or  down 
for  the  purpose  of  raking  in  profits,  and 
there  may  be  developments  later  on  that 
will  greatly  change  the  situation.  While 
the  crop  in  the  United  States  promises  to 
be  under  the  average,  the  decrease  in  the 
exportable  surplus  is  likely  to  be  offset  by 
increased  yields  of  other  countries.  No 
heavy  crop  is  looked  for  in  this  State  or 
in  Oregon,  but  prospects  are  good  for  a 
big  harvest  in  Washington.  There  was 
one  wheat  clearance  from  this  port  the 
current  week  of  560  tons  for  Europe. 
Only  three  ships  are  now  on  the  engaged 
list  here  for  grain  loading.  There  is 
plenty  of  idle  tonnage  in  port  and  a  good 
sized  fleet  headed  this  way. 

California  Milling  (1  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  27*4®1  30 

Oregon  Club   1  27*4®1  32% 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904.  delivery,  ll.26*i®1.27>4. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.26@1.27*4. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

May,  1904.  wheat  sold  at  11.28®  ;  December, 

1904  .  81.27'»<S)1 .27*6. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations  6s8,  jd@6s9d         7s0d@— a — d 

Freight  rates   14*4®— s  16*<@— s 

Local  market  II  32*4@1  37*4  tl  27'/,@l  32*4 

Flour. 

Business  is  light,  both  on  local  account 
and  for  shipment.  The  last  steamer  for 
China,  which  by  the  way  is  the  largest  in 
the  Pacific  fleet  and  is  on  her  first  trip, 
carried  only  2,270  barrels,  an  unusually- 
small  quantity.  The  shipment  of  10,000 
to  12,000  barrels  flour  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  on  a  China  steamer.  Spot 
stocks  are  of  liberal  proportions  for  this 
time  of  year.  Quotable  values  are  un- 
changed, but  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
market  is  weak  at  these  figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40  fil  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  20  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @4  80 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  70  @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  20 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  70  @4  35 

Barley. 

Market  has  been  quiet  for  this  cereal 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
week,  values  keeping  close  to  figures  last 
quoted,  but  at  same  time  there  was  no 
display  of  firmness.  Buyers  are  antici- 
pating an  easier  market  as  soon  as  new 
crop  begins  to  come  forward.  Much  will 
depend  on  how  the  crop  matures  and  also 
on  the  foreign  demand.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  Europe  will  want  fully  as 
much  California  barley  the  coming  season 
as  she  has  taken  the  past  year,  and  there 
may  be  considerable  competition  to  secure 
desirable  export  grades,  particularly  if 
the  percentage  of  this  description  in  com- 
ing crop  should  not  prove  heavy.  A 
clearance  of  2800  tons  barley  was  made 
this  week  for  Europe,  the  valuation  of 
same  being  $67,000. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  10  @  

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07*4®1  08% 

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice   1  15  @1  17*4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30   @1  37*4 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  12*4@1  25 

Oats. 

Market  continues  about  as  firm  as  pre- 
viously noted.  In  addition  to  a  fair  local 
demand,  the  Government  is  again  in  the 
market,  calling  for  proposals  to  be  opened 
June  4th  for  the  delivery  of  5600  tons, 
subject  to  increase  or  decrease  of  25%, 
deliverable  at  San  Francisco,  Portland  or 
Seattlo.  There  are  only  about  2200  tons 
in  local  warehouse,  as  against  (>000  tons  a 
year  ago. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  fl  37*4®  1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*4®1  3i 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  2?*4@1  30 

Milling   1  32*4®1  37*4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40   @1  42*4 

Black  oats   1  20   (oil  30 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  27*4®1  32*4 

Corn. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  values  are 
being  well  maintained  at  the  quoted 
range.  Some  very  choice  corn,  showing 
no  mixture,  is  held  at  an  advance  on  quo- 
tations. Present  stocks  and  offerings  are 
largely  Eastern  product,  much  of  which 
is  mixed. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  45  (5.1  52*4 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  52*4 

Small  Yellow   1  55   @1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30   (ail  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27*4®  1  32*4 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  27*j@l  35 

Kye. 

Not  much  doing  at  present  in  this 
cereal.  Quotable  values  are  without  ap- 
preciable change. 

Good  to  choice  II  30   fill  35 

Buckwheat, 

Previous  quotations  remain  in  force, 
but  are  largely  nominal,  in  the  absence  of 
wholesale  offerings. 

Good  to  choice  II  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

Pinks  continue  to  be  favored  with  a 
firm  market,  under  light  stocks  and  a  fair 
demand.  In  other  varieties  there  is  not 
much  doing.  Stocks  are  principally 
Large  Whites,  Limas  and  Black-eyes. 
While  these  are  held  fairly  steady,  buy- 
ers are  not  readily  found  at  full  figures. 
Bayos  are  in  ample  supply  for  the  imme- 
diate limited  demand.  There  are  few  Red 
beans  and  not  many  wanted  at  the  prices 
asked. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>s  12  90  ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  15 

Large  White   2  50  @2  75 

Pinks   2  40   ®2  60 

Bayos.  good  to  choice   2  30  @2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  75  @5  00 

Reds   4  50  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ®2  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos.  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Stocks  are  of  small  proportions,  mostly 
imported.  Market  is  firm  at  current 
rates. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  ®  

Hop*. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  but  holdings 
are  not  very  heavy,  and  owners  are  dis- 
posed to  wail  rather  than  make  material 
concessions  to  effect  immediate  sales. 
The  Portland  Telegram  reports  some  re- 
cent transfers  of  Oregon  hops  at  25c,  and 
says  there  are  about  7000  bales  still  unsold 
in  Oregon.  Eastern  markets  are  reported 
inactive.  The  roots  in  Eastern  yards  are 
said  to  have  wintered  well. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @28 

Wool. 

At  the  auction  sale  of  the  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  Yuba  and  Sutter  coun- 
ties, held  at  Marysville  Monday,  18,000 
pounds  spring  wool  was  sold  at  15@17i|c. 
Beyond  getting  wools  ready  for  shipment, 
there  is  little  doing  in  the  local  market. 
Most  of  the  wools  coming  forward  repre- 
sent prior  arrival  purchases,  and  in  many 
instances  the  prices  paid  are  not  made 
public,  which  is  certainly  no  indication  of 
weakness.  Foreign  markets  are  quoted 
firm  and  Eastern  markets  quiet,  but 
steady.  Monday's  Panama  steamer  car- 
ried 92,709  pounds  for  New  York. 

SPHINC. 

Northern,  free  16  @17}4 

Northern,  defective  13  ®15 

Middle  Counties,  free  13  @16 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  ®14 

Southern,  12  months   9  @11 

Southern.  7  months   8  ®10 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  15  ®17 

Nevada  13  @16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  only  encouraging  feature  for  the 
holding  and  selling  interest  in  the  hay 
market  is  the  fact  of  the  Government 
calli ng  for  proposals  to  be  opened  June  4th 
to  furnish  3,900  tons  of  hay,  subject  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  It  is 
believed  the  order  for  this  hay  will  be 
awarded  to  San  Francisco.  Quotable 
values  are  without  improvement.  Busi- 
ness on  local  account  is  very  light.  Straw 
is  in  slim  supply  and  steadily  held. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00  ®  13  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   11  00  ®  13  50 

Wild  Oat   11  00  ®  13  50 

Barley   10  00  @  12  00 

Alfalfa   10  00  ®  11  50 

Compressed   12  00  ®  15  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   60  @  70 

Mlllstuffs. 

Stocks  of  Bran  and  Middlings  remain  of 
slim  volume  and  are  being  firmly  held. 
Market  for  Rolled  Barley  is  ruling  easy 
at  last  quoted  decline.  Milled  Corn  is  held 
at  quotably  unchanged  values,  with  stocks 
small. 

Bran,  H  ton  121  00  ®  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  ®28i0 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   31  00   @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn     31  50  @  32  00 

Seeds. 

Business  in  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  of  fair  average  volume  for 
this  time  of  year.  There  is  very  little 
Alfalfa  now  offering,  especially  of  desir 
able  quality.  Prices  throughout  remain 
quotably  as  last  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  ®16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   14  00  @16  00 

Flax   1  80  @  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  75  @  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5*4@— 

Rape   lUm  2*4 

Hemp   3*4®  3*4 

Timothy   5  @  5*4 

Honey. 

Comb  honey  is  in  fair  request  on  local 
account,  with  spot  supplies  of  limited 
volume.  In  the  filling  of  small  orders 
13j@14c  per  lb.  is  being  realized  for  choice 
White.  Market  for  Extracted  is  quiet, 
immediate  offerings  and  demand  being 
both  light. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*4®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  5*4 

Extracted,  Amber   3&W  4*4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*4fi>  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  Il*4fiil2 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Beeswax. 

Demand  is  fair  and  market  is  moder- 
ately firm  at  the  range  of  values  quoted. 
A  shipment  of  2072  lbs.  went  forward  by 
steamer  for  Belgium. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  B>  28  @30 

Dark  86  @27*4 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  beef  has  been  rather  quiet 
the  current  week  and  has  presented  a 
generally  weak  tone.  Veal  is  not  arriv- 
ing in  large  quantities  and  desirable  sizes 
are  in  fair  request  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Mutton  is  in  ample  stock  for  cur- 
rent needs;  quotable  values  are  marked 
down  half  a  cent  and  market  is  slow. 
Lamb  is  in  tolerably  free  receipt  and  in 
fair  request  at  quoted  rates.  Hogs  are 
not  arriving  in  great  quantity,  but  the 
demand  is  light  and  market  lacks  firm- 
ness, quotations  being  lower. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fib  7  ®  7*4 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  ®  6*4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  ®- 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*4c;  wethers   7*4®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   5*4®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5  ®  S>'i 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*4@— 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   7  ®9 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   9  ®— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Offerings  of  Hides  and  Pelts  in  No.  1 
condition  are  not  being  neglected.  Tallow 
is  being  shipped  outward  in  considerable 
quantity.  In  quotable  values  in  this  de- 
partment there  are  few  changes  to  record. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  bair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @  9*4  - 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs....—  @  8*4  - 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tt>s  —  @  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  tt>s. .—  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs.—  ®8 

Stags  —  ®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @10*4  - 

Dry  Hides  —  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs  —  @1S 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs  —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  <t>  skin  

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .2 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1 

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  poorer  grades  


@  8 

®  7*4 

@  7 

§  7 

@  7 

@  5 

®  8 

®  9 

®  9*4 
@15 


00®  1  50 
70®  90 
40®  50 
15(9  30 

75®  

25®2  50 

25®  

75®  

25®  

00®  

4  ®4*4 
2*4®3*4 


■lags  and  Bagging. 


There  are  no  evidences  of  much  doing 
in  this  line  at  present.  Grain  Bags  are 
very  steadily  held,  importers  and  dealers 
looking  for  firmer  rather  than  easier 
pricei  when  the  harvest  demand  seta  in. 


Bean  Bags  |  4fc®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   <' v  V 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   55i®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July . .     b\(n — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x86, spot   5*4@5S 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  4J  100    6  40  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   83  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*4-S>   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

Four  cars  of  Eastern  poultry  arrived 
the  past  week,  mostly  Old  Chickens,  and 
with  the  demand  not  particularly  active, 
offerings  of  domestic,  other  than  large 
and  fat  young  fowls,  met  with  a  rather 
weak  market.  Turkeys  received  little 
attention.  Choice  Young  Ducks  sold 
fairly  well.  Geese  were  not  especially 
sought  after.  Pigeon  market  was  quiet, 
choice  Young  selling  fairly  well  and  Old 
going  at  reduced  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f  lb  t  18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  V  B>              15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  D>                    15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                 4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large                                      6  00  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old                                   4  60  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              750  (3  850 

Fryers                                             600  ®700 

Broilers,  large                                 8  60  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                200  ®250 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen                          6  00  ®  5  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen                      5  60  @  6  50 

Geese,  »  pair                                   1  60  ®  1  76 

Goslings,  ¥  pair                              2  00  ®  S  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen                      125  ®159 

Pigeons,  young                               150  ®  2  00 

Butter. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh  is  in  very 
fair  demand  and  current  values  for  same 
are  being  tolerably  well  maintained.  Med- 
ium grades  of  fresh  are  in  rather  heavy 
supply  and  are  meeting  with  a  weak  mar- 
ket. Inquiry  is  mostly  for  best  fresh  or 
for  cheap  stock  for  bakers. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   18  @19 

Creamery,  firsts    17*4®— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  ®— 

Dairy,  select   17*4®— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds  —  16  ®16*4 

Cold  storage   —  ® — 

Mixed  Store   14  ®16 

Cheese. 

Supplies  of  flats,  particularly  of  well 
seasoned  stock,  are  of  liberal  proportions 
and  market  is  easy  in  tone.  Young  Amer- 
icas are  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  there 
are  enough  for  the  immediate  demaud  at 
full  figures.  Stocks  of  Eastern  are  ahead 
of  requirements. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8*4®  9 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7*4®  8*4 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7*4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  ®10 

Eastern   18  ®15 

EBBS. 

The  speculative  demand  was  lees 
urgent,  but  prices  were  maintained  at 
much  the  same  range  for  good  to  choice 
qualities  as  during  preceding  week.  Some 
eggs  are  showing  the  effects  of  hot 
weather  and  for  this  sort  the  market  in- 
clines to  weakness.  Eastern  eggs  are 
being  laid  down  at  about  20c.  for  firsts 
and  18c.  for  seconds,  and  are  going  mostly 
into  cold  storage. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  ®22 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  20  ®21 
California,  good  to  choice  store   19  ®30 

Vegetable*. 

Asparagus  was  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
but  demand  was  good,  canners  taking 
bold  freely,  and  for  desirable  qualities 
prices  ruled  steady.  Some  arrived  in  poor 
shape,  being  badly  heated.  Peas  were  in 
fair  supply  and  sold  at  much  the  same 
range  of  prices  of  previous  week,  with 
tolerably  active  inquiry  for  good  to 
choice.  String  Beans,  Peppers  and  Egg 
Plant  showed  increased  receipt.  Rhu- 
barb was  plentiful  and  cheap.  Tomatoes 
were  in  rather  light  supply  and  for  such 
as  were  choice  the  market  was  firm.  New 
Red  Onions  are  bringing  good  prices. 
Green  Garlic  with  stalks  on  brought  in  a 
limited  way  50(3;65c.  per  small  box. 


6*4® 


Asparagus,  $  lb,  fancy  

Asparagus,  No.  1 ,  f*  R>   oy,w  o 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  V  lb   4*4®  5 

Beans,  String,  fib   6  ®  7*4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. . .  1  50  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  »  lb   8  ®  12*4 

Garlic,  new,      n>   5  •  • 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  V  ctl. . .  5  00   ®  5  50 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  f»  sack   125  ®17» 

Peppers  Green  ft  lb   6  ®  12*4 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   26  ®  80 

Summer  Squash,  f>  small  box   1  00  ®  1  26 

Tomatoes,  <p  crate   1  25  ®  1  76 

Notb. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®80  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  old  potatoes  is  ruling  mod- 
erately firm,  with  fair  demand,  largely 
for  seed.  Present  offerings  are  prin- 
cipally Oregon  stock.  Monday's  Portland 
steamer  brought  5100  sacks.  New  pota- 
toes are  arriving  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, but  the  proportion  of  offerings  which 
can  be  termed  choice  is  not  large.  For 
ordinary  new  the  market  was  not  espe- 
cially favorable  to  sellers. 

Sacramento  River  Burbankg   1  86  ®  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  60  &  1  70 

New  Potatoes,  ft  lb   8  ®  8*4 
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Fresh  Fruits. 

Some  early  Apricots  were  on  market 
from  Indio  and  Yuma,  and  were  held 
mainly  within  range  of  $1.50@2.50  per 
crate  of  4  baskets,  the  lower  figures  for 
such  as  were  full  ripe  and  had  to  be  speed- 
ily disposed  of.  Cherries  were  in  mod- 
erate receipt,  mostly  from  Sacramento 
river  section,  and  such  as  showed  good  to 
choice  quality  met  with  a  tolerably  firm 
market.  Strawberries  arrived  freely  from 
various  points  and  this  fruit  sold  at  a 
sharp  decline,  going  mainly  at  prices 
which  no  consumer  has  cause  to  complain 
of.  Raspberries  were  in  light  receipt 
from  Los  Angeles  section,  selling  mostly 
at  25c  per  small  basket.  A  few  Dew- 
berries arrived  from  the  South  and 
brought  15c  per  small  basket.  Apples  are 
still  offering  out  of  cold  storage,  and  are 
held  much  the  same  as  lately  quoted,  but 
they  are  not  now  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, especially  on  local  account,  Spring 
fruits  being  given  the  preference  by  local 
consumers.  Present  inquiry  for  Apples 
is  mainly  for  the  filling  of  small  orders  for 
shipment  to  distant  points. 

Apples,  fancy,  m  4-tier  box  t  1  75  (&  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-tb  box  1  25  @  1  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-fb  box  1  00  ©  125 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  1  00  @  1  50 

Cherries,  small  white,  f,  box   50  <5>,  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest.  5  00  &  8  00 

Strawberries,  large,  f»  chest   3  50  @  6  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  both  present  and  prospective,  is 
showing  a  generally  firm  tone.  There  are 
not  many  Apples  of  any  sort  now  in  stock. 
Apricots  are  in  decidedly  light  supply. 
There  are  practically  no  Pears,  and  very 
few  Nectarines  or  Pitted  Plums.  Stocks 
of  Peaches  have  been  lately  materially  re- 
duced and  advanced  figures  are  asked  for 
remaining  supplies.  Figs  are  still  offering 
in  moderate  quantity,  mostly  pressed,  and 
they  are  being  quite  steadily  held.  Quot- 
able values  for  Prunes  remain  virtually 
as  previously  noted,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
free  purchases  could  be  effected  without 
paying  slightly  higher  figures.  The  out- 
look is  for  a  comparatively  light  yield  of 
most  kinds  of  tree  fruits  in  this  State  this 
season,  especially  of  the  varieties  which 
are  utilized  in  drying  and  evaporating. 
The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing  the  past  week 
for  Australia,  took  11,400  pounds  dried 
fruit,  including  6500  pounds  Prunes.  A 
shipment  of  12,500  pounds  Prunes  and 
7450  pounds  other  dried  fruit  went  for- 
ward by  steamer  Umatilla  for  British 
Columbia.  The  steamer  Curacoa  for 
Mexico  carried  8000  pounds  dried  fruit. 

EVAPORATE!)  ok  bleached. 
Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice     4V4@  4% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tb  boxes,  h  @  hVt 

Aprioots,  Moorpark   9  %\2Vt 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     tt>   8V4@  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9i4@,10 

Pigs,  10-fl>  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Nectarines,^  ft>   1lA@  5t4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   5^@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice  6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   — @— 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2H@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  n9<a2c;  40-50S,  3%@3%c\ 
50-60S,  3H(»3Xc;  60-70S,  2%&2\c\  70-80s,  2I6fd),2^c  ; 
80-90s,  \%@\%c;  90-lOOs,  l>4@I%c;  small,  J£@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    Sh®  3V4 

Apples,  quartered   3hi@  3 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  3Y, 

Figs,  Black   2^@  3% 

Ralsl  ns. 

The  wholesale  market  is  bare  of  4-crown 
loose  Muscatel.  The  lower  grades  are  of- 
fering at  unchanged  rates.  Shipments  of 
Raisins  outward  by  sea  last~week  included 
13,000  pounds  to  British  Columbia  and 
6500  pounds  to  Australia. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-lb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4>^c 

4- Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3HC 

Seedless  Floated  3Vac 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3Jic 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3ysc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  4  c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  #  tb   5(4c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  %t  pkg  4V4c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ib   5^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ib  5*c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  ^  pkg  4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  i»fb  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

While  there  were  tolerably  free  arrivals 
of  Oranges,  there  was  a  good  demand  for 
desirable  qualities,  especially  for  the 
smaller  sizes  of  Navels,  and  market  was 
moderately  firm  for  sound. fruit.  Lemons 
were  in  good  request  and  brought  better 
average  prices  than  had  been  ruling. 
Market  ie  almost  bare  of  Limes;  an  in- 
voice will  be  due  Monday  next. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  $  box .  $1  75  @2  25 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   90  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ¥  box       2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choioe. .  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box   1  25  @2  60 

Limes,  Mexican,  t>  box   5  00  @5  50 


Nuts. 

There  are  few  Almonds  offering  and 
market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers;  owing 
to  inactivity,  values  for  the  time  being  are 
not  clearly  defined.  Choice  Walnuts  are 
in  light  supply  and  in  a  small  way  are 
bringing  stiff  prices.  Peanuts  are  in  only 
moderate  stock  and  are  being  steadily 
held. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard  11  @12 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   iVt®  5% 

Wine. 

Market  remains  practically  the  same  as 
at  date  of  last  review.  Dry  wines  of  1903 
vintage  are  quotable  wholesale  at  15@17c 
per  gallon  for  good  to  choice,  San  Fran- 
c  sco  delivery.  For  1903  sweet  wines  30c 
per  gallon  is  asked,  with  stocks  liberal. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  wore  278,650  gallons  and  for  preced- 
ing week  were  334,398  gallons.  The 
steamer  Acapulco,  sailing  Monday,  car- 
ried 109,799  gallons  and  58  cases  wine,  in- 
cluding 105,277  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   69.614 

Wheat,  ctls   25,403 

Barley,  ctls   96,973 

Oats,  ctls   7,545 

Corn,  ctls   2,620 

Rye,  ctls   1,238 

Beans,  sks   7,715 

Potatoes,  sks   26,407 

Onions,  sks   540 

Hay,  tons   2,578 

Wool,  bales   4,208 

Hops,  bales   20 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


4,781,582 
2,117,588 
5,193,032 
824,618 
145,330 
53,475 
687,900 
1,193,993 
143,834 
155.533 
51,185 
29,487 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,209,781 
5,886,825 
4.666,280 
744,163 
128,804 
178,310 
671,168 
1,189,913 
182,796 
143,881 
57,010 
14,520 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1,1903.  last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk   17,388 

Wheat,  ctls   266 

Barley,  ctls   8,673 

Oats,  ctls   123 

Corn,  ctls   125 

Beans,  sks   196 

Hay,  bales   1,461 

Wool,  lbs   36,925 

Hops,  lbs   974 

Honey,  cases   15 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,033 


2  991,036 
903.866 
4,060,795 
22,848 
17,049 
37,514 
213.956 
2.345,187 
585,790 
4,768 
101,779 


3,350,113 
5,204.968 
3,432.331 
33,632 
45,534 
40,702 
182,518 
517.238 
397,529 
3,797 
93,7u2 


Mexican  Quail. — Mr.  Babcock,  fore- 
man of  Van  Arsdale's  kennels,  near  Del 
Rey,  is  in  receipt  of  five  brace  of  quail 
obtained  from  Mexico.  They  have  been 
liberated  in  Mr.  Van  Arsdale's  game  pre- 
serve, comprising  over  3000  acres  between 
Del  Rey  and  Sanger.  These  birds  are 
quite  different  from  valley  quail.  They 
have  a  topknot  like  a  mountain  quail,  but 
red  in  color.  When  flushed,  instead  of 
taking  to  cover  they  run  and  whirr  out 
into  the  open  and  light  there,  and  so 
nearly  do  they  resemble  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  be  detected  except  by  a 
trained  eye. 

On  a  Tour  of  Inspection. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  M.  J.  Fontana,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association,  was  here  Thursday  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  all  the  plants  in  the  State, 
and  from  here  he  went  to  Visalia.  H.  K. 
Beekhius,  manager  of  the  local  cannery, 
was  seen  this  afternoon,  and  stated  that 
improvements  were  being  made  all  the 
time,  and  things  being  gotten  ready 
for  the  work  of  the  season,  which  will 
commence  when  the  peaches  are  ready  to 
be  taken  care  of.  No  apricots  will  be 
handled,  according  to  present  calcula- 
tions. 

Not  up  to  Expectation.— Marysville 
Democrat,  May  7:  Next  Monday  is  the 
day  set  for  sale  by  the  pool  of  wool  grow- 
ers of  this  vicinity.  In  the  warehouse  of 
J.  R.  Garrett  Co.,  where  the  sale  will  take 
place  and  where  the  wool  is  stored,  there 
were  less  than  250  bales  to-day.  At  this 
time  last  season  nearly  all  the  wool,  about 
800  bales,  was  stored  several  days  before 
the  sale.  At  the  convention  of  the  wool 
growers  held  here  April  23d  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  sales  this  year  would  be  as 


large  as  that  of  1903,  when  more  than  800 
bales  were  sold.  It  may  be  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  waiting  to  see  what  prices  the 
buyers  will  offer  before  bringing  in  their 
clip,  but  the  weather  and  bad  roads  prob- 
ably are  main  cause  of  delay. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  26,  1904. 

758.291.  — Spinning  Top— F.  Ansley,  Spokane.Wash. 

758.292.  — Loose  Leaf  Ledger— H.  W.  Ayers,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

758,042.— Wood  Cutting  Machine  — A.  A.  Bart- 
lett,  S.  F. 

758,500.— Building  Construction— G.  A.  Behrud, 
S.  F. 

758.201.— Garment  Supporter— F.  S.  Boedefeld, 
S.  F. 

758,046. — Fence— G.  Bronson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
758,235.— Bottle  Opener— C.  Cadv,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
758,298. — Bottle — D.  S.  Cooke,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
758,203.— Beehive— H.  Davenes.  Sierra  Madre.Cal. 
758,241.— Harvester  Reel— Friend   &  Bolton 

Kingsley,  Or. 
758,356.— Driving  Belt— A.  Fritz,  Portland,  Or. 
758,438.— Concentrator— L.  C.  Graupner,  S.  F. 
758,530.— Box  Couch  Hinge— C.  W.  Gross  S.  F 
758,206.— Oil  Burner— Grundell  &  Tucker,  S.  F. 
758,209.— Tire— A.  Hendey,  Jerome,  Ariz. 
758,255.— Metal  Box— S.  Jacoby,  S.  F. 
758,367.— Extracting  Metals— T.  B.  Joseph,  S.  F. 
758,200  —Gripping  Device  —  F.  H.  Lamb,  Ho- 

quiam,  Wash. 
758,543. -Bottle— G.  W.  Lovejov,  Tehachapi,  Cal. 
758,263.— Riveting  Machine  —  M.  C.  Machado 

Morro,  Cal. 

758,375.— Undergahment—G.  A.  Mattern,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

758,271.— Bucket  Dumper— J.  McKinnon,  Prescott' 
Ariz. 

758.461.  — Track  Gage  —  A.  P.  Nichols,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

758.462.  — Track  Claw  —  A.  P.  Nichols,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

758,215.— Match  Safe— Sarah  Quee,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
758,193.— Thill  Coupling— C.  A.  Sager,  Elmonte, 
Cal. 

758.600.— Towel  Rack— S.  A.  A.  Stenberg,  S.  F. 
758,224.— Oil  Burner— Tucker  &  Grundell,  S  F. 
758.578.— Mechanical  Movement— F.  A.  Yokoum, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


T"§  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co., 

225  227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of  California: 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Pulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


1st  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising^O  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETrtUUMA,    CM  L, 


LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  AI>L  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  lor  Free  Catalogue.  OF  TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  2,  300-EGG 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating,  Non-fflolsture, 
Self-Ventllatlng,  Most  Economical. 

HENRY  ALBERS,  315  S.  Main  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NATIONAL 

HAY  PRESS. 

17x22  LARGE  FEED  OPENING. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco., 


M  HAY  PRESSES  lead 


LIPHTNIng^ 


CATALOGUE  bttOYYb  Wh 

itNO  f0R  OHt  NOW    bttOVJINli    f\LV.  STALES 

KAN5A5  CITY  HAY  CO 

429  MILL  5T  Cl TV  MO 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman;' 


until  you  have 

investigated 
a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.   Please  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meaaber  ana  lBtn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


May  14,  1904. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  IT? 


You  certainly  can.. ~. 
afford  to  have  horses  I 
lamed  from  Spavin, 
Ring  Bone,  Splint, 
Curb,  when  they  may  I 
he  cured  by  simply 
using  I 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure. 

It  cures  all  these  and  I   

all  other  forms  of  lameness.  Think  about  It  and  then  act. 

Price  91;  6  for  tA.  Am  a  liniment  Tor  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  mailed  free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


r  1 


CLE 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  16  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


WSRF 
FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  b  I  RON  WORKS 

19  F  P  f  MONT  ST.  SMI  rRiHCISCC 


tlASOrfS  aK-CATt 


THE  LLOYD  CO. 

WXl  AM" T4  AMO  nA*V»ACTV/M*» 

Pl»UM  C-  I  ) 


I H|_JBv  STOPPED  FREE 
—  I      I    Sa.M  Permanently  Cured  by 
-I        m  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
No  F.U  ftfUr  first  .Jay '«uso. 
■    CONSULTATION,  penonnl  or  by  mail,  treatise  and 
S3  TK1AL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  til 
Ntm»uc«  i.  -     t  —  .  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1S71. 
DH.R.H.Kl.lNt.l.ll.931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


QUICK^p  p  |  COT  S'MPLE 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY,  San  Jose 


MILES  Of 


PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  8KETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    R I  LEV  <fc  SONS. 
I  OS  VilUjo  St.,  8in  Franeiteo. 


THE  STABLE. 


A  Fine  Bunch  of  Saddle  Horses. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Hardeman,  says  the  Por- 
terville  Enterprise,  has  just  returned 
from  Missouri,  where  he  went  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  some  thorough- 
bred saddle  stock  for  himself  and 
friends,  and,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  his  purchases,  he  has 
acquired  some  of  the  finest-bred  ani- 
mals ever  brought  to  this  country. 

The  time  is  fast  disappearing  when 
any  old  thing  was  good  enough  to  breed 
and  people  are  now  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  it  pays  to  raise  good  stock, 
and  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  good 
horse  than  it  does  to  feed  a  bad  one. 
The  good  examples  set  for  the  last  few 
years  by  the  larger  stock  raisers  has 
educated  the  smaller  ones  to  the  ex- 
tent that  by  degrees  they  are  weeding 
out  the  low-bred  animals  and  replacing 
them  with  a  better  class,  as  far  as 
their  purse  will  allow. 

The  dairy  stock  especially  is  being 
brought  to  a  high  standard,  the  Wil- 
liams &  Young  Co.,  the  Pioneer  Land 
Co.  and  others  having  imported  some  of 
the  finest-bred  cattle  here  ever  seen  in 
the  State.  They  come  high,  it  is  true, 
but  it  pays,  as  they  fetch  more,  give 
more  milk,  and  anyone  will  pay  a  higher 
price  for  a  thoroughbred  cow  or  bull 
than  for  a  scrub. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Hardeman,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  raising  good  saddle  stock 
will  be  given  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  as  he,  in  conjunction 
with  J.  H.  Williams  and  Sus  Mitchell, 
have  invested  in  a  carload  of  horses,  all 
blooded  and  registered.  The  car  con- 
tains eleven  head,  comprising  three 
geldings,  seven  mares  and  one  stallion. 
In  talking  with  the  doctor  about  the 
shipment,  he  said  they  were  as  fine  a 
lot  of  horses  as  were  ever  brought  to 
this  county.  They  are  all  thoroughly 
broken  and  go  all  the  required  saddle 
gaits — showy  and  very  fancy  stock. 

The  stallion  Squirrel  Rose  is  said  to  be 
the  best  bred  horse  in  Missouri,  stands 
sixteen  hands  high,  weighs  1250 
pounds,  four  white  feet,  star  on  fore- 
head, dark  mahogany,  extra  heavy 
mane  and  tail,  goes  ail  saddle  gaits  and 
as  a  show  horse  has  been  shown  nine 
times  with  seven  firsts  and  two  sec- 
onds. His  pedigree  is  excellent.  He 
was  sired  by  Forrest  Squirrel  801, 
World's  Fair  first  premium  three-year- 
old  saddle  stallion.  Sired  by  the  best 
sire  of  saddle  and  show  horses  in  the 
world,  Black  Squirrel  58,  he  by  Black 
Eagle  74,  dam  Kittie  Hughes  by  Crom- 
well 73,  he  by  Washington  Denmark  64, 
he  by  Gaines'  Denmark  61,  by  Den- 
mark, the  foundation  stallion  of  the 
Denmark  family  of  horses;  second  dam 
by  Hughes'  Edwin  Forrest;  dam  of 
Squirrel  Rose  was  by  Montrose  106,  by 
Diamond,  Denmark  68,  by  Gaines'  Den- 
mark 61;  second  dam  Tom  Hal,  F.S. 

In  the  shipment  are  two  for  J.  H. 
Williams  and  two  for  Sus  Mitchell  of 
Visalia  and  the  balance  will  be  retained 
by  Dr.  Hardeman  and  J.  H.  Williams 
for  the  present.  One  of  the  mares  for 
J.  H.  Williams,  Montie  Evans,  is  what 
is  called  a  high-school  mare,  particu- 
larly well  trained  in  all  saddle  gaits.  It 
kneels  for  mounting  or  dismounting, 
has  the  Spanish  trot,  park  walk,  side 
trot,  Spanish  canter,  fox  trot  and 
running  walk.  It  is  five  years  old  and 
is  from  Clinton.  She  won  over  $650  in 
premiums  and  was  only  beaten  in  show 
once.  Those  for  Sus  Mitchell  are  also 
very  good,  one  of  them  being  broken  to 
drive  as  well  as  ride,  and  also  goes  all 


the  saddle  gaits.  It  is  16.1  hands  high 
and  is  very  showy  in  harness  and  under 
saddle.  The  other  is  a  fancy  bay  mare 
and  goes  all  the  saddle  gaits,  but  is 
broken  Only  to  riding. 

Space  precludes  the  description  of  all 
the  horses,  but  the}'  all  compose  a  very 
fine  bunch  and  will  be  a  credit  to  their 
owners  and  this  county. 

You  want  to  kno 
how  to  get  my  lamp 
chimneys. 

(1)  Your  grocer  sells 
them,  if  he  is  fit  to  be 
your  grocer;  may  be 
he  don't. 

(2)  If  you'll  write 
mc,  I'll  send  you  my 
Index;  that  tells  every- 
thing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  4  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL 
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The  Coming 
Unloader! 


Louden  Hay  Sling 

The  easiest  and  sreediest  means  of  unloading 
hay,  bound  (Trains,  forage  crops.   Can  Be 
U»od  With  Any  Hay  Carrier.  Raises 

Half  a  Wagon  Load 

where  there  is  burn  mom  to  handle  it.  Cleans 
the  rack  and  deposits  flu t  In  the  mow  as  it  was 
on  wa^OIl.  Baal  Line  Hay  Tools  In  the  World 
for  held,  stack  and  barn.  Hay  Carriers.  Hay 
Forks,  Steel  Tracks  and  Switches,  Hay  Rack 
Fixtures,  Feed  and  litter  Carriers,  etc.  Our  I 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger*  are  the  best  on 
Karth.  Ask  lor  complete  catalog  of  Hay  Tools, 
Appliances  and  Hardware  Specialties.  it  Is 
Mailed  Free  for  the  Asking. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
68  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ml  Growers'  al  Pacta'  Supplies. 

GRADERS,  PROCESSORS,  DIPPERS,  PRESSES, 
BOXING  HOPPERS,  CARS,  ETC. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  THE  SMALLEST  FRUIT  GROWER,  TO  THE 
LARGEST  PACKING  HOUSES'  PLANTS. 


FOUR 
FREE 
FRIENDS' 

1  FOR 
FARMERS 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potash 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.   Send  postal  card, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
BS  \n«»on  street.  New  York 


-SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO  


THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


MEYEK,  WILSON  &  Co.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


IJKCAUSL 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Firtt :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  whrre  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  ihc  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Preet. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  %Ti.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparat  on  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  r  tbe  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
sent  free  on  application. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  Insects. 
Agentt  Wanted  Evcryichere. 

«-WRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
WM.  Dilger,  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


rHPAD  D  ATP  CI  California,  Washington, 
^✓1  ICrtr  IX-rA  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
O  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


CARPETS 


BY  MAIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME    SUPPLY  CO. 

sOlo  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Tubulars  Find  Gold 
in  Milk 

Rood  butter  is  worth  20  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  is  worth  only  one 
cent  a  pound  as  stock  food,  yet  farm- 
ers using  gravity  skimmers  —  pans 
and  cans  that  leave  half  the  cream  in 
the  milk — feed  that  half  the  cream 
to  stock,  then  wonder  why  dairy- 
ing  don't  pay. 
Can't  find  gold  with- 
out digging.  Can't 
make  dairying  pay 
big  profits  without 
getting  all  the 
cream. 


TUBULARS 

Dig  Right  Down 


to  the  paying  level 
—  squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  cream  out  of  milk- 
make  dairying  pay.  Tubulars 
are  the  only  modern  separators. 
The  picture  shows  them.  Write  for 
catalogue  G-131. 

The  Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  DAIRY 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 

DEALER  0    Double-Aotine.  Lift. 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinda.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 

KB.«1for«4  Hro.A»hlnnd,Q. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Art!,  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Thissoapisa  I-  'ertihzer  aB  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 50-lb.  kens,S2.50;  lm-lh.  kegs,  S4..r,0;  half  barrel, 
2olb.,  »jB  per  Id:  barrel, 4251b., 81c.  Send  for  circulars. 
JAMtSVOIIII.  Original  MaLer, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
SO  Teachers;  nearlv  100  Typewriting  Machines. 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annuai  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance:  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


La  Siesta  Holsteins. 


Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
are  familiar  with  the  names  F.  H. 
Burke  and  La  Siesta  herd.  It  is  im- 
portant to  call  these  names  to  mind, 
because  there  is  an  announcement  in 
our  advertising  columns  of  a  sale  under 
the  auspices  of  Fred  H.  Chase  &  Co. 
which  should  attract  wide  attention. 
Mr.  Burke  has  the  following  to  say  of 
his  stock  and  of  his  breeding  enterprise: 

Twenty  years  ago  I  started  with  a 
foundation  herd,  in  which  were  animals 
from  the  staunch  vigorous  stock  of  the 
Netherland,  Aaggie,  Lincoln,  Artis, 
Violet,  Twisk,  Jewel,  Echo  and  Mer- 
cedes families,  personally  selected  from 
the  famous  breeding  farms  of  the  East, 
and  including  some  of  the  best  indi- 
viduals to  be  found  in  Holland. 

Since  1884  I  have  been  a  close  student 
of  the  development  of  the  breed,  im- 
porting from  the  East  the  best  sons 
and  daughters  obtainable  from  new 
families  as  rapidly  as  they  came  into 
prominence  as  truly  great  types  that 
would  breed  on. 

The  results  I  can  point  to  with  pride, 
as  for  seventeen  years  the  La  Siesta 
herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  has  led  all 
dairy  breeds  at  State  and  county  fairs 
in  California,  in  the  show  ring,  at  the 
pail  and  in  official  contests. 

La  Siesta  herd  has  won  90%  of  prizes 
offered  for  Holsteins  at  the  State  Fair 
for  the  past  seventeen  years.  They 
hold  all  prizes  for  milk  in  public  com- 
petition. 

They  hold  every  first  prize  for  butter 
in  public  contest's  in  1895,  1896,  1897, 
1898  and  1899,  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
from  the  best  herds  on  the  coast  com- 
peting. Since  1899  no  butter  contests 
have  taken  place  at  the  California 
State  Fair. 

La  Siesta  herd  was  not  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  of  1903,  but  animals  of 
my  breeding,  or  from  animals  bred  by 
me,  won  every  first  prize  except  one, 
and  that  was  won  by  Mechthilde  of  La 
Siesta — a  bull  imported  by  me  from  the 
East.  La  Siesta  herd  has  won  more 
medals,  first  prizes  and  sweepstakes 
than  any  herd  of  any  breed  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  during  the  past  seven- 
teen years  have  won  more  prizes  than 
all  the  dairy  breeds  in  California  com- 
bined. 

These  are  broad  claims,  but  Mr. 
Burke  is  responsible  for  them,  and  his 
declarations  should  increase  the  in- 
terest in  his  sale. 


Value  of  Rye  for  Feed. 

To  the  Editor: — On  the  granite 
hills  of  New  Hampshire,  when  I  was  a 
lad,  I  thought  the  only  use  that  could 
be  made  of  rye  was  for  rye  and  corn 
(brown)  bread. 

Many  a  day  have  I  driven  two  yoke 
of  oxen  hitched  to  a  harrow,  among 
stumps  and  rocks,  held  by  my  brother, 
scratching  in  winter  rye  in  a  new- 
cleared  field.  The  ground  was  so  rough 
that  the  grain  could  not  be  cut  by  a 
cradle,  but  had  to  use  a  hand  sickle. 

Some  may  say  when  I  tell  them  the 
amount  of  feed  or  pasturage  that  can 
be  gotten  from  a  field  of  rye:  "  I  knew 
it;  I  knew  it."  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  not  writing  this  for  them,  but  for 
persons  like  myself  that  did  not  know 
it,  until  a  few  years  ago.  I  very  much 
regret  that  I  did  not  know  it  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  number 
of  acres  he  sowed  to  rye  and  the 
amount  of  stock  that  fed  it  down  sev- 
eral times.  If  I  had  not  known  him  to 
be  a  truthful  man  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved him.  When  about  a  foot  high  it 
should  be  fed  down  to  the  ground.  Take 
the  stock  off  two  or  three  weeks  and 
then  let  them  feed  it  down  again. 
After  two  or  three  feedings  it  will 
make  a  large  crop  of  second-class  hay 
for  outside  stock. 

I  sowed  about  thirty  acres  last  fall 
or  winter,  intending  to  feed  about  two 
times  and  then  cut  for  hay;  the  ground 


(sandy  land)  was  so  wet  and  it  made 
such  a  vigorous  growth  that  I  feared 
the  stock  would  stamp  it  into  the 
ground  and  destroy  it,  so  I  cut  it  for 
hay  about  May  1st — just  as  soon  as  I 
thought  the  weather  would  allow  it  to 
be  cured.  It  was  fully  headed  out  and 
in  blossom.  It  makes  coarse,  woody 
hay  when  allowed  to  head  out,  as  it 
should  be  cut  before  heads  show.  It 
will  do  for  outside  stock  or  make  good 
cut  feed. 

I  do  not  know  how  late  rye  can  be 
sown,  so  I  am  experimenting  with  one 
sack  on  some  land  that  was  overflowed 
and  left  a  deposit  of  6  to  18  inches  on 
top  of  Bermuda  grass.  It  was  sown 
May  2nd  on  a  rather  light,  sandy  soil, 
such  as  overflows  the  banks  of  the 
American  river.  At  one  time  I  let  the 
rye  go  to  seed  and  cut  with  the  mower 
and  stacked  it  for  the  hogs  to  thresh. 
It  left  enough  seed  on  the  ground  to 
seed  it  for  the  next  year,  when  I  had  a 
fine  crop  of  hay. 

Feed  is  a  valuable  consideration  to 
every  person  who  has  stock,  and  I 
deem  it  the  duty  of  every  person  who 
has  a  new  or  second-hand  idea  to  ex- 
press it  through  some  agricultural 
paper,  that  others  may  profit  thereby. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  profit  there 
would  be  to  grow  rye  for  seed,  but  I 
had  to  pay  $1.60  per  hundred  for  the 
sack  that  I  sowed  the  other  day. 

Farmers,  try  it. 

Sacramento.  Daniel  Flint. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 


Price 


Bottle  i 


Prepared  by  K.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  O., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ANALYSIS  of  PLANS  for 

Soils,  Orchards, 

Water,  Ranches, 

Fertilizers,  Irrigation. 

Spraying  Materials,   

Orchard  and  Farm  Land  Inspections. 

Products.  Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 


Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  of  Grain  when  It  Is 
ready,  at  less  costthantostacklt.  Lifjht  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  d  o  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able, guaranteed.  Bigillustratedcatnlogfree-  Send  for  it. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  M4f   Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc, 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price  List! 

NAPA,****  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulhs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-rive  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ev>r  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs.  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  Sffi&SSSSj 

yearsold.)  THE  CM.  BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewitt.Ga 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DEP. 

POWOEBED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PCBE  POTASH. 
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ISN'T  IT  A  BEAUTY? 

The  Illustration  herewith  Is  of 
THE   1904  MODEL 

U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
with  Low  Supply  Can 


Those  who  desire  a  sepa-J 
rator  with  a  I.ow  Milk- 
Receiving  Can  will  find  just  1 
what  they  are  looking  for  in  ' 
the  1904  Model  U.  S.  Cream 
Separator. 

Another  improvement  is 
the  increased  ease  of  opera- 
tion.   The  U.  S.  has  always  I 
been  noted  for  its  easy  run-J 
ning,  but  by  making  certain| 
changes  it  now 

RUNS  EASIER 
THAN  EVER. 

Dairymen   should   also  re- 
member that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  IN  CLEAN  SKIMMING  AND  DURABILITY 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

We  h.Te  the  followtntr  Imntfer  point!  :  Portland,  Me.,  SherbrO"'«e  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Onl, 
La  Croue,  Wit.,  Miunennolli,  Minn.,  Chicago,  III..  3 too.  City,  I..,  Omab.,  N.b., 
Kanuu  Citv,  Mo.   Addreu  .11  letter,  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


AUCTION  ! 

BULLS,  FRESH  COWS,  CALVES, 


HOLSTE1N- 
FREISIANS. 


From  celebrated  prize-winning  I,A  SIESTA  HERD, 
THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CHAMPIONS. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  16,  1904,  AT  8  P.  M. 

By  Electric  Light. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  Proprietor, 

3U  Montgomery  i?t.,  San  Franelsco,  Cal. 

FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

1732  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  Cattle  at  Yards.  May  11th. 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgklns'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  thoy  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  suoh 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  arm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

.8S- Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgklns,  Lathrop,  California. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MflNUFACTURED  UY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  met 
at  the  regular  hour  on  the  7th.  After 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  previous 
meeting,  the  preliminary  routine  work 
and  an  hour  in  social  conversation  at 
an  excellent  lunch,  the  subject  of  the 
day  was  taken  up  —  "  Considering  the 
cost  of  material,  is  the  oiling  of  roads 
economical  as  well  as  useful  ?" 

Brother  Thos.  Jacob  read  a  well 
written  paper  and  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed very  generally  by  the  members 
present. 

Estimated  by  the  experience  of  the 
county  supervisors  and  the  city  trus- 
tees, the  cost  of  oiling  roads  and  streets 
is,  approximately,  $200  per  mile  the 
first  year  covering  all  expenses,  and 
each  subsequent  year  about  $75. 

Statistics  of  the  actual  cost  of  sprink- 
ling roads  five  months  of  the  year  in 
Santa  Clara  county  show  an  actual 
saving  of  $33  per  mile  the  first  year 
and  $73  per  mile  the  second  and  each 
subsequent  year  in  oiling. 

Cities  and  counties  are  learning  by 
experience  how  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  least  expense  in  oiling. 

The  best  oil  for  roads  is  the  cheapest 
here,  or  that  having  the  largest  base 
of  asphaltum,  not  alone  because  it  is 
the  cheapest,  but  it  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

Experience  has  shown  that  where 
roads  are  fresh  plowed  and  graded  to 
the  center,  and  oil  applied  before  the 
soil  has  been  thoroughly  compacted, 
by  rolling  and  traveling,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  oil  makes  it  spongy,  soft  and 
heavy  hauling,  but  where  the  well  com- 
pacted road  has  been  lightly  oiled  and 
then  rounded  up  by  2  or  3  inches  of  soil 
and  oil  enough  to  merely  dampen  the 
new  soil  applied,  the  road  then  har- 
rowed and  rolled  smooth,  by  reason  of 
the  solidity  of  the  original  road,  the  top 
stratum  has  a  sustaining  base,  and  a 
typical  highway  results  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  a  macadam 
road,  with  a  subsequent  cost  for  re- 
pairs of  less  than  one-half  of  what  the 
macadam  road  would  necessitate.  We 
are  learning  how  to  make  good  roads. 
When  we  have  learned  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  destructive  narrow  tires  we  will 
have  learned  how  to  preserve  roads  at 
the  least  expense. 

Brother  C.  E.  Davis  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "  What  are  the  rela- 
tive merits  from  cultivation  and  fertili- 
zation derived  by  growing  crops  ?" 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  It  was  generally 
admitted  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  fertilization  and  cultivation,  that 
the  amount  of  crop  yield  is  the  result  of 
both,  and  the  largest  crops  from  a  soil 
formation  suitable  to  the  crop,  with 
favorable  climatic  conditions.  Instances 
were  cited,  and  all  agreed,  that  inten- 
sive farming  brought  the  best  results, 
but  intensive  farming  requires  the  in- 
cidents and  conditions  of  a  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  suitable  to  the  crop, 
of  cultivation  and  fertilization,  of  a 
market  demand,  and,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  all  other  incidents,  the  right  man  for 
the  job. 

The  subject  for  consideration  at  our 
next  meeting,  May  21st,  is,  "To  what 
extent  should  the  farm  home  be 
adorned  ?"  Sister  C.  P.  Styles  will 
lead  with  a  paper.  J.  T. 


DRAFT    STALLIONS    FOR  SALE. 

Address  THEO.  SKILLMAN.  El  Verano,  for 
particulars. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  Is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  Imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HT7RD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI.STF.1N8— Rutter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1S8S.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  bv  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.   Young  Durham  Bulls. 


FOR  SALE  A  six  months  Jersey  bull;  Berkshire 

swine.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1038-30  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM    HERD  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEISS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry."  Wm.  Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEY S.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House. S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CAT  LETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


STANDARD  BRED  ItARRKU  ROCKS-EggS 

Jl.nOperlS.   Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  »2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


SAM'I,  M.  COPI'IN  &  SDNS,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  30c  ea.:  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 


BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  »2.00  2  settings;  *4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINOKCAS.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.   Cockerels  *1  and  *2  each. 


WM.  NII.ES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad, Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."    EggsJ1.50  per  14. 


C.  B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  »12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wvandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal. 
Large  size,  tine  plumage  and  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DCROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.   4—6  months  Boars  and 
6 — 3  monthsold,  from  Baron  Victor,  my  prize  boar. 


THOROU(ilUlREl)  I'OLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
SALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

SpatfSZEr  Poulty  SUpp^S 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue — FREE. 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  3602.  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rs  of  Pacific 
Incabator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,      Agnew,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  weit  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay.  136:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1861  Send  for  Circular. 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 
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ENTOHOLOQICAL. 

The  Sulphur,  Lime  and  Bluestone 
Combination. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  this  com- 
bination in  answer  to  questions.  The 
following  statement  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Car- 
son of  Grants  Pass,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  the  third  Oregon  district, 
as  made  to  the  Agriculturist,  is  inter- 
esting: 

I  have  practically  experimented  with 
both  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  com- 
pound and  the  lime,  sulphur  and  blue 
vitriol  compound,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First — As  a  scale  destroyer  I  find  one 
as  effective  as  the  other. 

Second — I  feel  sure  and  positive  that 
I  have  noted  greater  fungicidal  virtues 
in  the  vitriol  compound. 

Third — I  can  keep  the  vitriol  com- 
pound in  stock  and  it  will  not  solidify  if 
stirred  until  cold;  can  readily  dip  it 
with  a  measure  and  put  into  spraying 
tanks  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
making. 

Fourth — I  can  dilute  the  compound 
with  cold  water  and  start  the  spray 
pump,  and  am  confident  I  will  destroy 
every  scale  the  spray  comes  in  contact 
with. 

The  foregoing  reasons  are  set  forth 
from  practical  knowledge. 

In  case  you  should  desire  to  publish 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  blue  vitriol  for- 
mula, I  submit  the  same,  with  full  direc- 
tions to  make  and  use: 

Formula  for  San  Jose  scale  —  Fifty 
pounds  unslacked  lime;  50  pounds  sui- 
phur;  15  pounds  blue  vitriol. 

Use  a  40-gallon  kettle.  Put  in  20 
gallons  water  and  the  50  pounds  sul- 
phur and  start  fire. 

Slack  the  50  pounds  lime  in  a  box,  and 
then  add  the  lime  slowly  to  the  boiling 
sulphur  until  all  is  added.  Cook  and 
stir  for  1$  hour. 

In  the  meantime  dissolve  the  15 
pounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  two  gallons  of 
hot  water;  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
sulphur  and  lime  are  through  cooking 
add  the  vitriol  and  boil  fifteen  minutes, 
or  until  the  compound  boils  smoothly. 
If  cooked  properly  with  the  above  pro- 
portions, there  should  be  30  gallons  of 
the  compound  when  done. 

Pour  into  barrel  and  stir  until  cold 
and  it  will  remain  in  liquid  form. 

To  use,  take  five  quarts  of  the  com- 
pound and  dilute  with  19  gallons  of 
water,  using  cold  water. 

The  above  compound,  if  properly 
stirred,  will  have  small,  granulated 
particles  of  lime  after  standing  any 
length  of  time,  but  can  be  readily 
dipped  with  a  measure,  and  they  dis- 
solve readily  in  tank  or  spraying  bar- 
rel in  cold  water  and  hardly  ever  clog 
nozzle. 

The  diluted  compound  should  be  well 
agitated  in  spraying  tank  before  be- 
ginning to  spray,  and  its  effectiveness 
is  through  its  thorough  application.  I 
have  found  this  compound  will  not  only 
destroy  every  scale  it  comes  in  contact 
with,  but  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  the 
green  aphis. 


A  Mammoth  Strawberry. 

All  Santa  Clara  Valley  are  agape  with 
wonder  over  the  gigantic  strawberry  grow- 
ing on  Si  Slocum's  place.  It  measures  21 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  4  J 
pounds.  Si  has  sent  to  HORD  &  SMITH'S 
Employment  Agency  for  men  to  handle 
this  elephantine  lump  of  lusciousness.  95 
Third  St.,  S.  F.  Telephone,  Main  5521. 
Prompt  and  reliable. 


The  0.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

Herewith  is  illustrated  something  which 


concerns  the  woman's  side  of  the  house- 
hold. Its  importance  to  her,  saving  her 
labor,  protecting  her  health  and  making 
light  her  old  time  great  drudgery,  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  giving  it  much  promi- 
nent mention.  It  is  the  O.  K.  rotary 
washing  machine,  manufactured  by  the 
H.  F.  Brammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Da- 
venport, Iowa. 

The  O.  K.  is  not  the  only  washing  ma- 
chine. But  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
best  devices  ever  made  to  lighten  woman's 
labors.  The  O.  K.  washer  is  worked  out 
on  a  new  plan  and  leaves  little  to  be  do- 
sired.  Formerly  the  family  washing  oc- 
cupied the  good  housewife,  or  the  daugh- 
ters, or  both,  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
No  wonder  that  every  Monday  was  ''blue 
Monday."  With  the  O.  K.  machine  the 
same  washing  may  be  completed  and  hung 
on  the  line  in  an  hour.  It  is  a  rotary 
washer,  ball  bearing,  and  so  light  running 
that  a  small  boy  or  girl  can  operate  it 
easily.  The  two  all  important  points, 
besides  easy  and  rapid  work,  are  that  it 
washes  clean  and  does  not  rub  the  clothes 
to  pieces.  Instead  of  rubbing,  the  clothes 
are  drawn  back  and  forth  through  the 
hot  suds  until  perfectly  cleansed  by  a 
dasher  which  reverses  automatically. 
The  little  friction,  consequent  light  run- 
ning, the  speed,  ease  and  perfection  of 
the  work,  with  the  fact  that  the  house- 
wife does  not  need  bend  over  the  tub  for 
hours  breathing  the  steam  arising  from 
the  soiled  clothes  and  soap  suds,  are  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  the  O.  K.'s  popu- 
larity. The  Brammer  people  have  just 
printed  an  excellent  book  devoted  to  the 
O.  K.  machine.  Every  woman  who  still 
does  her  washing  in  the  old,  laborious 
way  should  send  for  a  copy  and  see  what 
modern  invention  has  done  for  her.  The 
book  will  come  merely  by  writing  a  postal 
card  for  it. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  he,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intricate  than 
important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  111  Turk  St,,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
K?  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All-working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^is.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


We  Plan,  Build  and 
Equip  Fruit  Drying 
Plants  and  Warehouses 

 ON  ANY  PART  OF  THE  COAST.  


Our  men  are  now  out  on  the  road.  Write  us  for  an 
appointment. 

We  have  about  the  best  equipped  plant  on  the  coast 
for  making  fruit  handling  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Our  men  are  practical  orchardists  themselves  and 
know  well  conditions  which  have  to  be  met  to  make 
fruit  handling  profitable. 

They  have  many  times  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
design  and  build  special  machinery  when  required. 

So  write  to  us  about  what  you  need.  Correspond- 
ence receives  the  same  careful  attention  as  though  you 
came  personally. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalog,  too. 

Anderson,  Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 

West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


-  Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  saSfraSco 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY^ REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


ii. 
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IV. 
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The  Pear. 
Plums  and  Prunes. 
The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
The  Date. 
The  Fig. 
The  Olive. 
The  Orange. 
The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Berries  and  Currants. 
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Price  SO,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  14,  1904. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modem  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  1'rices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth .  No.  1  -260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3— 460  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4   660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &ncd7 


16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


P 


4-INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN  ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PD?ES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works   Second  and  Jefferson  Sis..  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline 


No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


IIKKCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO.,  ma""f^turer* 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WftTER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  forooatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltuat. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


ALSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


Stnd  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  IHE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  tA%,  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

U/fjAH  1DIDP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
VV  VjyJV     t^It^C.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    30I  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  f25l.Ru  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  Is 
around  Keedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  J75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— f35  to  f75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER — All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.   Most  of  It  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  char^efe  /or  water  are  | 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  flO  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  f50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  150  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  manv  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  Indus 
trious.  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  Irrigation,  but  tem- 
per the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHINGS  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  Ashing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
» go  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
iract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  f75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  k  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


Two  Propositions 

Worthy  of  Your  Attention. 

Send    for  Circulars! 

QC  Acres  just  out  of  Los  Oatos:  would  make  pood 
fc"  summer  resort:  now  in  full  lioaring  orchard 
and  vineyard;  near  station;  delightful  retreat. 
Price  fSnOO. 

ten  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
I OU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  ncres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  Implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  W'l  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  inves  mentwill  buy  this 
propertv.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
iiuicklv  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM.  Marysville,  Cal.; 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

iCA  AfRF's  Vineyard  Land  in  Fresno  County^ 
10U  HlirlEiO  under  irrigation;  sold,  in  20-acre 
tracts.  f45  to  JH0  per  acre;  depot  and  pqstofflce  on 

the  section.- 

10ft  APRFQ  In  Santa  Clara  County;  vineyard  and 
04V  flbnLO  orchard  land,  tl7ft  to  »250  per  sore, 
sold  in  lfl-acre  lots:  best  vineyard  or  orchard" land 
in  the  State:  direct  road  from  San  Jose  to  Stanford 
University;  two  miles  from  depot. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN,  905  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 
The  Flexible  Double  Tread  BARN  DOOR  HANGER 

accommodates  Itself  to  all  inequalities.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  bearing.   Always  true  and  eBsy 
running,  never  out  of  order.  Ask  for  our  catalogue. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  58  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 

Telephone  Main"  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFTTT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Firrt  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Anjreles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  in 
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San  Francisco,  Saturday,  May  21,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  S*. 


History  of  a  Mountain  Roadway. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April 
23  and  30  we  gave  interesting  views 
and  data  concerning  the  road  building 
being  prosecuted  by  the  State,  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  with  the  threefold 
object  of  uniting  the  two  regions  now 
effectively  separated  by  the  high  ridges 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  promoting  the 
industries  thereof,  and  of  opening  vast 
areas  of  picturesque  mountains,  forests 
and  peerless  examples  of  nature's  rock 
work  to  the  contemplation  of  tourists 
and  of  our  own  people.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
enterprise  rests  upon  the  achievements 
of  a  private  company  undertaken  for 
mining  purposes,  but  subsequently 
abandoned.  It  is  so  interesting  that  a 
great  State  highway  should  proceed 
upon  the  lines  of  a  private  undertaking 
which  for  many  years  has  been  practi- 
cally lost  in  the  solitudes  of  the  moun- 
tains that  it  seems  fitting  that  more, 
details  of  the  affair  should  be  given, 
especially  as  the  season  is  at  hand  when 
many  of  our  readers  may  find  them- 
selves in  the  vicinity  during  the  prog- 
ress of  their  vacation  mountain  climb- 
ing. 

The  road  is  usually  called  the  Tioga 
road,  but  its  proper  name  is  "The 
Great  Sierra  Wagon  Road."  The  in- 
itial point  is  in  Tuolumne  county,  near 
Sequoia  postoffice,  and  the  road  runs  in 
a  general  easterly  direction  until  it 
reaches  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park.  Outside  the 
boundary  it  turns  and  continues  due 
north  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  to  Tioga. 


Scene  on  the  Extension  of  (the  Survey  for  a  Cross-Sierra  Wagon  Road. 


Its  length  is  56.15  miles,  about  51  miles 
of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

With  the  initial  point  4450  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  road  descends 
through  2.2  miles  to  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Tuolumne  river,  at  4160  feet,  then 
ascends  with  an  easy  grade  to  6380  feet 
at  Aspen  valley,  in  a  distance  of  8.36 


miles;  continuing  to  ascend,  the  lower 
crossing  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tuol- 
umne river,  with  an  elevation  of  7000 
feet,  is  reached  in  4.3  miles;  and  White 
Wolf,  8090  feet,  in  a  farther  distance  of 
5.62  miles;  and  the  summit,  8550  feet 
high,  2.56  miles  beyond.  From  here  is 
a  gradual  descent  to  the  crossing  of 
Yosemite  creek,  7200  feet,  in  3.85  miles, 


Spur  of  Mount  Parker,  Line  of  Extension  of  Great  Sierra  Wagon  or  Tioga  Road. 


when  the  road  again  ascends,  passing 
through  Porcupine  Flat,  8000  feet,  dis- 
tant 3.84  miles;  thence  through  5.19 
miles  to  Snow  Creek  divide,  elevation 
8700  feet.  From  here  to  Lake  Tenaiya 
the  grade  is  a  descending  one,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lake  being  8146  feet,  and  the 
distance  2.81  miles.  From  this  point  the 
grade  ascends  to  the  summit,  with  an 
elevation  of  8690  feet,  in  a  distance  of 
2  95  miles.  It  then  descends  to  the  Tuol- 
umne meadows,  with  an  elevation  of 
8550  feet,  in  a  distance  of  5.38  miles. 
Beyond,  the  ascent  is  gradual  until  the 
summit  of  McLean's  pass  is  reached, 
with  an  elevation  of  9941  feet,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  7.03  miles.  From  McLean's 
pass  to  the  terminal  point,  Tioga,  with 
an  elevation  of  9795  feet,  is  2.06  miles. 

There  is  no  uniform  grade  to  this 
road,  it  varying  from  zero  to  10%. 
The  road,  however,  was  skillfully  laid 
out,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  most, 
of  it  has  a  grade  of  only  '&%.  The 
width  varies  from  10  to  20  feet,  the 
greater  portion  being  about  14  feet, 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  teams 
passing  one  another  at  almost  any 
point. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  were  taken 
on  the  line  of  the  road.  The  upper  one 
shows  a  small  lake,  of  which  many  are 
brought  into  sight  from  the  road.  The 
lower  picture  shows  in  the  background 
one  of  the  ridges  along  which  the  ex- 
tension of  the  road  will  be  carried  and 
which  is  favorable  for  construction  of  a 
good  light  grade,  but  there  will  be 
heavy  work  at  the  start,  for  the  gran- 
ite blocks  in  the  foreground  occupy  the 
place  where  the  road  would  enter  the 
rock  work. 
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The  Week. 

Summer  activities  are  advancing  well  under  very 
favorable  weather  conditions.  It  was  apparently 
quite  otherwise  at  St.  Louis  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
when  the  California  building  was  thrown  open.  The 
dispatches  say  the  day  was  so  cold,  dark  and  rainy 
that  few  ventured  out  into  the  grounds.  No  formal- 
ities were  observed  at  the  opening,  but  all  who  at- 
tended expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  handsome 
building  which  has  been  erected  as  a  headquarters 
for  citizens  of  the  Golden  State  visiting  the  World's 
Fair.  As  indicated  by  the  picture  which  we  pre- 
sented some  months  ago,  the  building  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Mission  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  old  meet- 
ing hall  in  the  western  end  will  be  used  for  recep- 
tions, and  no  doubt  many  notable  events  will  trans- 
pire there  during  the  coming  summer,  when  we  doubt 
not  CaliforniaDS  will  find  it  as  much  too  hot  as  it  was 
too  cold  at  the  opening.  St.  Louis  has  something  of 
a  record  in  that  direction.  The  exhibition  grounds 
cover  1240  acres,  nearly  2  square  miles,  and  the  ex- 
hibition buildings  of  importance  cover  128  acres.  The 
Chicago  Columbian  exhibition  covered  733  acres,  and 
its  buildings  82  acres.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  size  alone,  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  former  attempts  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Wheat  has  been  in  rather  better  shape  than  a 
week  ago,  and  Chicago  has  improved,  though  a  re- 
verse course  was  noted  here  on  the  same  day.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  the  situation  has  been  stronger,  and  at 
close  the  markets  East  and  here  showed  steadiness. 
One  full  ship  of  wheat  has  gone  abroad,  which  is  now 
enough  to  be  notable — 2900  tons,  all  wheat.  The 
asking  rate  for  charters  for  new  wheat  is  22s  6d, 
without  takers  so  far.  A  spot  flour  charter  was 
made  at  18s.  Flour  is  lower,  having  been  marked 
down  20c  per  barrel.  A  few  shorts  are  trying  to 
depress  barley,  but  do  not  accomplish  much  as  yet — 
though  it  may  be  counted  a  little  lower.  Under 
selling  pressure,  reduced  figures  would  have  to 
be  accepted.  Oats  are  firm,  especially  white, 
which  are  in  light  stock.  Corn  is  firm.  Beans 
are  unchanged — steady  for  whites,  firm  for  pinks 
and  reds.  Limas  are  steadily  held.  There  is  more 
bran  in  sight,  but  held  by  a  few  and  no  lower. 
Hay  is  weak  and  new  is  arriving.  All  meats 
are  easy  and  weak  and  hogs  are  tending  downward. 
Lower  prices  for  hogs  are  looked  for  the  coming  week. 
Desirable  fresh  butter  is  steady,  the  bottom  seeming 
to  have  been  reached.  Cheese  is  cleaning  up  better 
and  is  in  better  tone.  Eggs  are  rather  quiet — in- 
ferior Eastern  eggs  are  being  unloaded  here.  Poul- 
try is  doing  a  little  better,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
choice,  both  young  and  old.  Potatoes  are  slow — 
choice  old  are  doing  well,  common  are  dragging  and 
new  unchanged  but  easy.    New  onions  are  in  fair  re- 
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ceipt  and  tolerably  steady.  Australian  onions  are 
still  arriving,  but  will  probably  be  held  to  fill  ship- 
ping orders.  Choice  oranges  are  doing  better,  es- 
pecially the  smaller  sizes.  Lemons  are  firm  and 
unchanged.  Strawberries  are  very  plentiful  and 
cherries  are  lower.  Dried  fruits  are  firm,  especially 
peaches  and  apples,  stocks  of  both  being  light  and  in 
few  hands.  Prunes  are  moving  northward  in  small 
lots.  Raisins  are  unchanged.  Some  400  carloads 
have  been  sold  since  the  cut  in  prices.  Nuts  are 
firm.  Honey  is  quiet — fancy  comb  is  doing  well  for 
local  orders.  Only  about  half  a  crop  is  expected  this 
season.  Hops  are  slow  and  well  held.  Nothing  is 
doing  yet  with  the  new  crop.  Wool  is  firm  here 
and  abroad,  though  Eastern  rates  are  said  to  be  less 
favorable.  There  is  little  spring  wool  out  of  buyers' 
hands  at  this  point. 

As  we  have  anticipated,  the  conditions  surrounding 
fresh  fruit  shipments  are  favorable.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Alden  Anderson,  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  .Distributors,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
East,  reports  that  the  first  three  carloads  of  cherries 
from  the  Yacaville  and  Suisun  districts  are  rolling 
Eastward.  He  says  that  from  now  on  shipments  will 
be  steady  and  voluminous.  Mr.  Anderson  says  that 
from  an  inspection  of  the  Eastern  markets,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  California  fruit  growers  are  to  have 
a  prosperous  season,  that  the  demand  will  be  large 
and  prices  remunerative.  This  is  a  good  proposition 
to  start  in  with. 

The  new  treatment  for  smut  in  grain  is  with  for- 
maldehyde, and  we  may  be  using  that  instead  of 
bluestone,  but  there  is  a  drawback  to  that  already, 
for  in  North  Dakota  it  has  been  found  that  much  of 
the  formaldehyde  sold  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
spores  of  smut  on  seed  wheat  was  deficient  in  both 
strength  and  weight,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
use  according  to  directions  would  not  kill  the  smut 
spores,  and  hence  the  farmer  was  out  what  he  paid 
for  the  drug,  the  labor  of  treating  his  wheat,  and  the 
loss  that  will  follow  a  crop  of  smutted  wheat.  For- 
maldehyde as  used  in  Eastern  experiments  and  ad- 
vised by  station  authorities  had  a  strength  of  40%, 
and  the  pounds  advised  to  use  with  a  given  amount 
of  water  were  sixteen-ounce  pounds.  But  samples  of 
the  drug  were  found  with  a  strength  as  low  as  21.60, 
25.42,  27.45,  30.71,  31.16,  and  so  on  up  to  the  re- 
quired strength.  Among  forty-six  analyses  reported 
only  four,  however,  were  as  high  as  40,  though  sev- 
eral came  near  enough  to  that  strength  to  serve  the 
desired  purpose  if  the  required  amount  had  been 
used.  But  it  was  found  that  the  drug  had  been  sold 
in  bottles  said  to  contain  one  or  two  pounds  that 
really  contained  but  eleven  or  twenty-two  ounces. 
This  may  prove  quite  a  drawback  to  the  new  treat- 
ment, for  the  California  farmer  could  easily  learn  to 
tell  bluestone,  though  it  also  is  sometimes  debased, 
but  to  catch  the  evil  in  the  new  chemical  is  more  dif- 
ficult. 

A  few  facts  about  the  Zante  currant  trade  are 
interesting  to  our  raisin  growers.  The  American 
Consul  at  Athens  reports  that  the  currant  crop  of 
1003  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  203,000,000  pounds  of  currants  being  exported 
up  to  the  end  of  January,  1904.  England  was  still 
the  best  consumer,  having  taken  more  than  115,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  share  of  the  United  States  increased 
slightly  (to  about  30,000,000  pounds),  while  that  of 
both  Holland  and  Germany  decreased  by  about  30%, 
giving  the  United  States  the  second  instead  of  the 
fourth  place.  Nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  proposed  monopoly  scheme,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  be  revived. 

Those  who  are  thinking  of  planting  cork  forests  in 
California  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation  may 
make  note  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cadiz,  the 
production  of  cork  in  Spain  is  estimated  at  28,450,716 
pounds;  that  of  Portugal  at  32,515,104  pounds;  Al- 
geria and  other  cork -producing  countries  together, 
about  20,321,940  pounds — making  the  world's  total 
annual  cork  production  81,287,760  pounds.  The  ex- 
port of  raw  cork  from  Spain  in  1902  amounted  to 
9,664,966  pounds  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1903  to  8.723,602  pounds.  The  export  of  manufac- 
tured corks  from  Spain  in  1902  amounted  to  4,360,698 
pounds,  valued  at  $4,445,700. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Prevention  of  Early  Bearing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  observed  a  note  in  reply  to  a 
recent  inquiry  about  raspberry  canes,  to  which  in- 
formation you  may  be  willing  to  add  a  word  regard- 
ing berry  culture  in  general.  A  late  report  of  a  New 
Jersey  experiment  station,  among  other  teachings, 
advises  rooting  strawberry  runners  from  one-year- 
old  plants  for  their  fruit,  "  because  fruit  from  plants 
twelve  months  old  is  often  the  finest."  On  the  con- 
trary, a  pamphlet  of  some  pretensions  on  this  subject 
(issued  by  the  Michigan  "Big  Red  Berry "  enthu- 
siast) declares  the  feat  forming  his  trademark  impos- 
sible unless  every  bud  and  blossom  are  nipped  the 
first  year  after  setting  out— which,  by  the  way, 
would  be  the  second  year  of  growth,  the  plants  he 
ships  being  presumably  twelve  months  old.  The  ar- 
gument is  that  of  the  stock  breeder:  Restraint  until 
maturity.  Does  Californian  experience  justify  this 
proposition  as  applied  to  berries,  and,  if  so,  should 
the  nipping  be  extended  to  fruiting  canes  ?  If  there 
is  basis  for  the  practice,  does  it  not  apply  equally  to 
every  young  fruiting  growth — to  citrus  trees  in  their 
second  and  third  year,  for  example — or  does  it  lead, 
as  a  fact,  to  atrophy  of  the  fruiting  habit  and  exu- 
berant vegatative  processes? — Alan  Owen,  Santa 
Barbara. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  general  principle  that  preven- 
tion of  fruiting  until  the  parent  acquires  a  degree  of 
maturity  results  in  better  fruit,  other  things  being 
equal.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  Michigan 
crank  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than  the  New  Jer- 
sey crank  ;  but  both  are  cranks,  because  they  seem 
to  place  undue  emphasis  upon  calendar  months,  and 
do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
months,  but  rather  of  the  attainment  of  such  degree 
of  strength  in  the  plants  that  reproduction  produces 
desirable  results.  This  attainment  may  take  more 
months  in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  with  one 
plant  than  another,  and  skillful  work  is  based  upon 
the  recognition  of  this  attainment.  We  do  not  know 
what  difference  in  conditions  there  may  be  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  Michigan,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
working  by  the  calendar  in  both  those  States  is  very 
different  from  the  same  operation  in  California.  Our 
longer  growing  season  and  our  release  from  absolute 
dormancy  give  more  attainment  in  less  time  where 
culture  favors  the  full  exercise  of  these  advantages 
of  ours.  We  can,  therefore,  allow  bearing  on  younger 
plants,  and  need  not  as  a  rule  be  so  apprehensive  of 
injury  to  the  plants  from  such  exercise  of  the  func- 
tion of  reproduction.  The  same  is  true  of  domestic 
animals.  But,  of  course,  we  may  carry  it  too  far  and 
allow  bearing  too  soon.  We  must  learn  to  recognize 
attainment  just  as  certainly  as  operators  in  other 
climates  and  work  by  its  teachings.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  in  which  we  do  not  attach  importance 
enough  to  getting  strength  in  the  plant;  but,  where 
plants  are  able  to  grow  as  they  do  in  California, 
there  is  less  danger  of  error  in  this  direction. 


Oaks,  Gravel  and  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  fifty  acres  of  land  in 
Tehama  county,  and  am  out  here  looking  at  it.  The 
soil  looks  good  to  me,  although  it  bakes  a  little,  still 
when  plowed  and  left  to  dry  for  over  a  week  it  will 
crumble  nicely  under  my  feet  as  I  walk  over  it. 
There  are  a  lot  of  fine  and  healthy  looking  oak  trees 
on  this  land.  In  places  the  soil  is  a  little  gravelly 
and  hard  under  the  feet.  Now,  do  you  think  condi- 
tions all  right  to  set  out  an  orchard  in  this  place? 
Would  big  oak  trees  grow  if  there  was  hardpan  close 
enough  to  the  surface  to  hurt  fruit  trees? — Reader, 
Sacramento  valley. 

Good  large  oak  trees  are  generally  indicative  of 
good  depth  and  quality  of  soil  just  at  the  point  where 
they  stand,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
vening laud  is  much  less  desirable.  Again,  one  can 
find  good  oaks  in  places  where  the  moisture  is  too 
scant  to  give  you  good  crops  of  fruit  without  irriga- 
tion. The  oaks  evidently  have  the  power  to  reach 
moisture  enough  for  the  purpose  of  slow  growth  cov- 
ering decades  or  centuries,  perhaps,  of  time,  and 
have  established  themselves  in  thrift  which  the  fruit 
tree  cannot  always  attain.  The  old  oak  husbands  its 
resources  better  than  the  fruit  tree;  it  makes  a  few 
leaves  on  a  few  inches  of  growth.  The  fruit  tree 
makes  a  rush  on  spring  moisture,  runs  out  several 
feet  of  new  growth,  covers  it  with  foliage  and  sets  it 
with  fruit,  and  suffers  later  unless  the  soil  is  deep 
and  retentive  and  the  cultivation  perfect.  The  old 
fruit  tree,  if  it  survives,  tries  to  grow  like  an  oak 
and  makes  little  new  wood  and  scant  leaves,  but 
when  that  effort  is  undertaken  it  is  no  longer  of  any 
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use — it  is  not  handsome  like  an  oak,  and  it  cannot 
bear  fruit  like  that  on  a  young,  thrifty  tree.  The 
fruit  tree  has  also  less  penetrating  power  than  an 
oak  in  the  occurrence  of  gravel  streaks  and,  conse- 
quently, often  fails  where  the  oak  succeeds  over  a 
rather  open  gravelly  substratum.  Still,  in  a  general 
way,  the  great  oak  is  a  good  sign  of  soil,  just  as  a 
scrub  oak  may  indicate  just  the  reverse,  but  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  judge  the  soil  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  oak  when  you  are  thinking  about  fruit 
trees — other  vastly  different  considerations  may  be 
involved.  The  descriptive  notes  you  give  of  the  soil 
itself  are  in  a  general  way  signs  of  goodness  also. 
There  will  be,  however,  some  trouble,  probably  in  the 
places  which  you  mention  and  in  other  places,  per- 
haps, where  the  gravel  does  not  reach  quite  to  the 
surface  and  where  your  trees  may  go  dry  in  spite  of 
cultivation  because  the  gravel  allows  moisture  to 
drain  away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tree.  We  offer 
a  few  general  remarks;  we  doubt  if  any  one  ought  to 
give  specific  advice  on  such  a  question  on  the  basis  of 
a  few  descriptive  notes. 

Ranch  Water  Supply. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  give  me  any  help  in  the 
way  of  getting  information  about  the  storage  of 
water  in  cisterns,  and  the  building  of  cisterns  ?  I 
am  living  in  the  foothills  back  of  Burke,  on  a  place 
that  suits  me  very  well  except  as  far  as  the  water 
supply  goes.  Plenty  of  rain  falls  in  winter.  There 
is  a  spring  about  \  mile  away  and  400  or  500  feet 
lower  elevation.  With  a  light,  strong  water  cart  I 
might  get  along  for  the  present  fairly  well.  Perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  where  I  could  get  such  a  one;  then, 
as  to  the  expense  and  probability  of  getting  water  by 
boring  in  such  a  locality  ? — Settler,  Sonoma  county. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cover  such  a  subject  in  a  brief 
comment,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  particular  publica- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  is  a  case  which  requires 
gumption  on  the  part  of  the  settler  himself,  and  it 
has  to  be  determined  according  to  two  sets  of  condi- 
tions— one  in  the  man,  the  other  in  the  place.  You 
can,  for  instance,  construct  an  underground  cistern, 
just  as  is  done  in  the  East,  providing  you  have  roof 
enough  to  fill  it  and  providing  you  like  to  use  water 
which  is  several  months  old,  because  you  will  get  no 
freshening  from  summer  showers.  You  can  make  an 
earth  reservoir  if  you  have  a  winter  stream  to  fill  it 
and  you  can  spare  money  to  make  a  reservoir  which 
will  stand  evaporation  and  use  all  summer  without 
running  out.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fill  such  a  reser- 
voir if  you  have  a  hillside  above  you,  but  it  is  rather 
hard  to  keep  it  wet  all  summer.  The  probability  is 
that  you  can  find  a  place  where  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes  can  be  had  by  an 
ordinary  dug  well  of  reasonable  depth,  and  with  that 
and  a  windmill  you  will  be  as  well  fixed  as  most  hill- 
side or  hill-top  ranchers  are.  Or  you  can  use  a 
water  wagon  as  you  suggest  and  haul  up  water  from 
the  spring  below.  Many  people  do  this.  It  does  not 
require  any  particular  kind  of  a  wagon  and  any  coun- 
try smith  or  carpenter  can  get  up  one  for  you  if  you 
do  not  do  it  for  yourself.  One  of  the  simplest  we 
have  seen  consists  of  an  ordinary  light  wagon  gear, 
which  you  can  often  get  cheap  at  second  hand.  Put 
on  a  flat  bed  or  couple  of  scantlings  if  you  like.  Put 
on  crosswise  a  couple  of  whiskey  or  wine  barrels  and 
block  them  firmly  in  place.  Use  the  bung  hole  for 
filling  at  the  spring  and  put  in  each,  at  the  spigot, 
an  ordinary  hose  faucet.  Many  people  manage  to 
get  along  with  such  simple  devices  for  water  hauling. 
As  for  boring  for  water  on  hillsides,  it  is  sometimes 
satisfactory,  but  usually  costs  more  than  it  is  worth, 
because  it  does  not  furnish  the  space  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  water  which  an  ordinary  open  well  affords. 

Removing  Root  Knots. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  this  a  good  time  of  the  year  to 
remove  root  knots  from  peach  trees,  applying  Bor- 
deaux mixture  to  the  wound,  or  would  the  winter 
season  be  better  ?— A.  T.  W.,  Fresno. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  Bordeaux  mixture — blue- 
stone  and  water,  or  bluestone,  lime  and  water  mixed  ? 
How  much,  if  of  the  two,  is  mixed,  and  how  strong 
should  it  be  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  roots  when  applied  ? 
Will  it  be  good  to  leave  the  hole  open  after  the  mix- 
ture is  applied  or  cover  it  up  with  dirt  ? — Reader, 
Kingsburg. 

If  the  roots  are  rather  large — that  is,  cover  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  root  crown — we  would  not  re- 
move them  now  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  crop;  if  they  are  small,  they 
can  be  removed  at  any  time.  The  larger  knots 
should  be  treated  in  the  fall.    It  is  a  good  idea  to 


leave  the  hole  open  long  enough  for  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  dry  well.  We  have  given  the  full  recipe 
for  Bordeaux  mixture  many  times  and  supposed  that 
every  reader  had  it  pasted  in  his  hat  before  this 
time.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  it: 
Copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  4  pounds;  quicklime,  4 
pounds;  water  to  make  forty  gallons.  Use  a  tight 
barrel,  such  as  for  coal  oil.  Dissolve  the  copper  in 
hot  water,  if  wanted  for  immediate  use,  or  place  it 
in  the  barrel,  two-thirds  full  of  water,  until  it  is  all 
dissolved.  Slake  the  lime  and  add  water  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  milk,  and,  when  cool,  pour  it  into 
the  copper  solution,  using  a  sieve  to  remove  all 
coarse  material.  Stir  this  mixture  and  add  water  to 
make  forty  gallons  in  all.  It  is  then  ready  for  use. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  used  instead  of  bluestone  water 
because  the  latter  is  likely  to  do  some  killing. 


Dieback  in  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — By  this  mail  I  send  you  a  box  of 
fruit  tree  cuttings  for  examination  and  your  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  cause  of  their  condition.  The 
pieces  on  top  are  all  apple.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  scale,  but  on  cutting  the  bark  nothing  red  ap- 
pears, but  the  spots  have  a  tendency  to  dry  the 
bark.  The  second  is  from  a  prune  graft  on  almond 
stock.  The  entire  top  seems  to  be  dead.  The  third 
is  Bartlett  pear.  The  trees  seemed  to  have  par- 
tially leaved  and  blossomed  out,  was  then  struck  as 
if  by  lightning  or  frost.  At  present  they  seem  to  be 
trying  to  put  out  second  leaves.  I  have  had  bad 
success  with  too  many  of  my  trees,  especially  prunes 
and  peaches.  I  think  the  land  is  too  wet  in  winter  for 
prunes  and  too  dry  for  peaches.  I  have  had  it 
rented  and  I  think  the  renter  neglected  to  cultivate. — 
Owner,  Nevada  county. 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  various  cuttings 
and  do  not  find  evidences  of  insect  injury  of  any  kind; 
in  fact  the  appearances  of  these  twigs  and  what  you 
say  about  them  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trouble  was 
in  the  soil  and  not  the  work  of  any  parasite.  Dying- 
back  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  way  shown  by 
these  twigs  is  often  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  tree  to  furnish 
sap  enough  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation,  and 
those  parts  most  distant  from  the  root  perish.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  killing  of  the  root 
fibers  during  the  winter  by  standing  water.  What- 
ever kills  these  root  hairs  and  thus  breaks  the  con- 
nection of  the  tree  with  the  soil  moisture  prevents 
proper  sap  supply  and  dieback  results.  No  doubt 
your  theory  of  the  matter  is  correct,  injury  being 
done  when  the  land  was  too  wet  in  the  winter,  and 
also,  perhaps,  by  the  drying  out  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  because  suitable  cultivation  was 
not  given.    .  - 

Grafting  Almonds  on  Peach  Stock. 

To  the  Editor  : — Would  it  be  possible  to  graft 
almonds  on  peach  stock  successfully,  or  might  they 
be  budded  to  good  advantage  ?  I  have  a  quantity 
of  peach  trees  that,  although  thrifty,  do  not  suit  me 
because  they  are  a  late  variety,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  almonds  do  well  in  this  section.— Subscriber, 
Corning. 

Peach  wood  is  not  easy  to  graft  into,  but  you  can 
do  it  by  a  side  graft  and  waxing  well.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easier  to  bud — choosing  new  shoots  low  down  or 
cutting  back  the  old  wood  early  in  the  spring  to  force 
out  new  shoots  to  bud  into. 


Lime  for  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  burnt  bones  as  valuable  for 
the  lime  in  them  for  poultry  as  shells  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  shells  if  they  have  burnt  bones 
by  them  all  the  time  ?— A  New  Subscriber,  Live 
Oak. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  relative  value,  but  one 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other,  and  where 
such  bones  are  abundant  shells  are  not  indispensable, 
though  the  variety  proposition  is  one  which  seems  to 
apply  strongly  to  hens. 

Loquat  Seeds  Poisonous. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  correspondent  who  inquired 
as  to  the  properties  of  the  loquat  seeds,  may  rest  as- 
sured they  are  poisonous.  The  fruit,  pit  and  all,  got 
into  the  hopper  of  a  good  chopping  machine  with 
some  table  scraps,  and  was  fed  by  myself  to  a  separ- 
ate pen  (fortunately)  of  half  a  dozen  hens.  They  all 
went  to  their  last  roost  that  night.— A.  O.,  Santa 
Barbara.   

San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  the  San  Jose  scale  in  my 
prunes;  will  have  to  spray  them;  will  it  do  to  spray 


them  now  ?  If  not,  when  would  be  the  proper 
time  ? — Grower,  Campbell. 

You  can  kill  young  scales  when  moving  by  the  use 
of  kerosene  emulsion  or  other  simple  insecticides,  but 
very  effective  work  cannot  be  done  in  the  summer. 
Unless  you  have  so  many  scales  that  the  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  smutted  badly,  we  should  wait  until  win- 
ter and  then  give  them  a  good  dose  of  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  16,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  during  the  week,  and 
crops  made  good  growth.  Early  sown  grain  is  heading 
out  rapidly  and  looking  very  well,  but  rain  is  needed  for 
late  grain.  Reports  indicate  a  light  grain  crop  in  some 
sections  and  fair  in  others.  Haying  is  in  progress  ;  the 
yield  is  reported  light  in  some  places  and  above  average 
in  others.  Hops  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheatland  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  promise  a  full  crop.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  Edwards  break  is 
not  yet  closed,  and  there  has  been  another  overflow  of 
lands  that  had  become  nearly  dry.  Early  deciduous 
fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a 
large  crop  of  most  varieties.  Heavy  shipments  of 
cherries  and  strawberries  are  being  made.  Grapes  are 
thrifty.    Orange  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  blossoms. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm,  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast,  and  conditions  were 
favorable  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Grain  and  hay  made 
rapid  growth,  and  the  outlook  for  fair  yields  in  most 
places  continues  good.  Haying  is  progressing  in  some 
sections.  Hops  in  Sonoma  county  are  backward,  but 
looking  well ;  the  acreage  is  not  as  large  as  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  late  spring.  Vegetables  are  thrifty.  Green 
feed  is  abundant,  and  stocks  are  in  good  condition. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  doing  well  in  most  places,  but  some  . 
varieties  will  yield  very  light  crops.  Peaches,  prunes, 
cherries  and  apples  are  reported  remarkably  light  at 
Peachland.  The  first  carload  of  cherries  was  sent  out 
from  Vaoaville  on  the  13th.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition in  all  sections.    Walnuts  are  thrifty. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and 
was  very  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops,  and  favorable 
for  hay  making.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been 
harvested  in  many  places  and  quantity  and  quality  are 
generally  reported  good.  The  grain  crop  is  making 
good  progress  ;  barley  has  headed  out,  and  wheat  head- 
ing. The  straw  is  short  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
valley,  but  a  fair  yield  is  expected.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
making  rapid  growth  and  good  crops  are  promised. 
Apricots  and  almonds  will  be  light  crops  in  some  places. 
Grapes  are  making  excellent  growth  in  all  sections,  and 
are  reported  full  of  buds.  Shipments  of  strawberries 
and  cherries  continue.  Cultivation  of  orchards  and 
vineyards  continues.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful  and 
being  used  freely.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are 
in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  but 
with  cloudy  or  foggy  nights  along  the  coast.  As  the 
eeason  progresses  it  is  found  that  grain  and  hay  did  not 
receive  sufficient  rainfall,  and  the  crops  will  be  exceed- 
ingly light  in  nearly  all  places  except  on  irrigated  lands, 
where  the  yield  will  be  fair.  Some  grain  fields  are  al- 
ready being  used  for  pasture.  Beans  and  sugar  beets 
are  doing  well.  Early  potatoes  are  in  market ;  the  crop 
looks  well.  Walnuts  at  Anaheim  are  comparatively  free 
from  blight  and  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  doing  well ;  apricots  are  improving 
in  some  places.  Citrus  fruits  and  grapes  are  very  thrifty. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cloudy  weather  and  fog 
conserved  the  moisture  and  benefited  vegetation.  Hay- 
ing is  in  progress;  the  crop  is  light  so  far  as  reported. 
Yucaipe  cherries  a  light  crop  in  the  higher  valley  ;  good 
lower  down. 

Eureka  Summary. — Farm  work  is  progressing  rap- 
idly. The  ground  is  getting  very  dry  and  rain  is  needed, 
except  on  bottom  lands.  While  the  season  is  late,  with 
light  showers  abundant  crops  are  assured. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  18,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Fowl  Cholera. 


NUMBER   II— CONCLUDED. 


By  Dk.  Archibald  B.  Ward,  in  Bulletin  No.  156,  University  of 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station— the  popular  parts 
of  the  publication  bcinc  selected. 

When  fowls  are  fed  from  open  troughs,  or  when 
the  feed  is  placed  directly  on  the  ground,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  feed  may  become  con- 
taminated from  the  droppings  of  sick  birds.  The 
practice  of  feeding  from  open  troughs  was  discontin- 
ued. Troughs  were  made  so  as  to  permit  the  fowls 
to  reach  the  head  in,  but  to  prevent  the  feet  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  feed. 

On  account  of  the  clanger  of  the  fowls  from  the 
contaminated  ground  about  the  houses,  the  five  in- 
fected colonies  were  moved  on  October  14th  to  an- 
other part  of  the  ranch. 

The  practice  of  slaughtering  all  hens  sick  of  the 
cholera  was  inaugurated  promptly;  but  as  the  dis- 
ease was  noticeable  for  only  a  short  time  before 
death,  many  had  opportunity  to  spread  infection  be- 
fore detection.  On  October  17th  it  was  decided  to 
kill  every  hen  that  showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
any  sort  of  disease.  It  was  found  very  desirable  to 
visit  the  roosting  houses  at  daybreak,  for  at  that 
time  the  sick  ones  are  almost  certain  to  be  found 
lingering  in  the  houses.  The  early  visit  also  per- 
mitted the  collection  of  the  dead  before  the  living 
could  become  infected  by  eating  portions  of  them. 
For  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  possibility  of  fowls 
becoming  affected  from  the  droppings  in  the  houses 
before  the  daily  spraying,  it  was  made  the  practice 
to  drive  out  the  hens  early  in  the  morning  and  shut 
the  doors  until  after  the  spraying. 

The  dead  were  burned  or  buried  deeply,  as  conven- 
ient. Scrupulous  care  was  exercised  to  dispose  of 
the  dead  before  the  living  fowls  could  molest  them. 

A  number  of  fowls  among  those  frequenting  the 
vicinity  of  the  house  and  barns  were  lost  from  the 
cholera.  Two  turkeys  also  died  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  were  first  noticed  to  be  sick.  These  birds 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  catch  the  disease  from 
sick  and  dead  ones  brought  from  the  infected  colo- 
nies. The  few  fowls  about  the  house  were  caught 
and  placed  with  one  of  the  infected  colonies. 

On  October  20th  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place 
in  the  drinking  water  some  substance  known  to  be 
fatal  to  the  fowl  cholera  bacteria  and  thus  insure 
drinking  water  free  from  danger  of  communicating 
the  disease.  It  was  decided  to  use  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  the  drinking  water  of  the  infected  colonies, 
as  suggested  by  Ritzer.  That  substance  is  a  violent 
poison  to  most  creatures,  and  there  was  some  fear 
that  it  would  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  the 
egg  yield,  if  no  worse  would  result.  Stoneware 
drinking  fountains  were  used,  because  the  corrosive 
sublimate  would  have  combined  chemically  with  the 
metal  drinking  fountains  in  common  use.  For  con- 
venience in  making  up  the  solution  of  the  desired 
strength,  corrosive  sublimate  and  ammonium  chloride 
in  the  form  of  compressed  antiseptic  tablets,  pre- 
pared by  John  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  were  used.  The  tab- 
lets contain  such  an  amount  of  corrosive  sublimate 
that  one  tablet  in  a  pint  of  water  makes  a  1  to  1000 
solution,  making  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  any 
weaker  strength  a  simple  matter. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Woodworth  has  written  the  following 
paragraph,  giving  information  regarding  the 
strength  of  corrosive  sublimate  solution  used: 

Corrosive  sublimate  in  the  strength  of  1  part  to  1000 
parts  of  water  (16  tablets  to  a  2-gallon  drinking  foun- 
tain) was  used  on  October  21st,  but  it  was  observed  that 
the  chickens  did  not  drink  freely  of  the  mixture.  The 
next  day  13  tablets  to  the  2  gallon  fountain  were  used, 
which  mixture  the  fowls  drank  more  freely.  Largely 
from  fear  of  evil  consequences  of  the  use  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  further  dilute  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate, using  8  tablets  to  2  gallons  of  water,  or  a  dilution 
of  1  to  2000  parts  of  water.  This  strength  of  solution 
was  supplied  the  infected  colonies  on  October  25th  and 
26th.  The  same  was  used  from  October  30  to  November 
5th  inclusive.  No  injurious  effects  were  noted.  A  de- 
crease in  the  egg  yield  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  its 
use.  A  word  of  caution  should  be  uttered  regarding 
the  danger  of  too  free  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  on  ac- 
count of  its  poisonous  properties.  The  cost  of  purifying 
the  water  with  corrosive  sublimate  was  $7.59  for  the 
whole  period. 

Corrosive  sublimate  was  used  in  the  drinking 
water  solely  for  the  purpose  of  killing  any  of  the 
bacteria  of  fowl  cholera  that  might  gain  access  to  it, 
thereby  eliminating  one  of  the  possible  sources  of  in- 
fection.   It  was  not  used  as  a  medicinal  remedy. 

The  control  of  the  drinking  water  of  the  fowls  is  a 
comparatively  simple' matter  in  the  dry  season.  An 
outbreak  in  wet  weather  would  present  much  more 
serious  difficulties,  for  every  puddle  of  water  on  the 
ground  is  more  than  liable  to  be  contaminated  from 
the  droppings.  Under  such  conditions  fowls  would 
catch  the  disease  much  more  readily. 

The  writer  made  no  suggestions  regarding  the 
character  of  the  feed  to  be  supplied,  as  that  matter 
was  regarded  as  having  no  bearing  upon  the 
problem. 

A  study  of  the  daily  death  rate  in  relation  to  sani- 
tary measures  brings  out  the  fact  of  the  efficiency  of 
merely  destroying  the  sick  fowls  and  then  disinfect- 


ing thoroughly.  These  measures  alone  were  enforced 
until  the  daily  death  rate  dropped  to  10. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  concerning 
the  actual  benefit  from  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
for  during  its  use  extreme  vigilance  was  exercised  to 
weed  out  sick  fowls.  Moreover,  its  use  was  com- 
menced about  the  time  when  the  beneficial  effects  of 
disinfection  might  be  expected  to  become  evident. 

Work  on  the  ranch  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Kxperiment  Station  was  discontinued  on  November 
5th.  After  this  date  the  disinfection  herein  described 
was  not  carried  out.  Each  time  the  houses  were 
cleaned  the  floors  were  sprinkled  with  lime.  In  De- 
cember about  twenty-five  fowls  were  lost.  Occa- 
sional deaths  after  this  did  not  excite  alarm  until 
about  April  1st,  when  about  fifty  fowls  were  lost  in  a 
few  days  amot  g  the  colonies  originally  infected  six 
monshs  before.  This  experience  illustrates  the  dan- 
ger of  relaxing  vigilance  in  dealing  with  fowl  cholera. 
Any  deaths  from  cholera  must  be  considered  alarm 
ing,  for  without  repressive  measures  extensive  losses 
are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time.  A  mere  lowering  of 
the  death  rate  furnishes  no  grounds  for  a  feeling  of 
security. 

At  the  present  writing  (April  4th)  the  owner  has 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  fowls  in  the  in- 
fected colonies,  which  will  eliminate  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Spuead  of  the  Disease. — The  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease across  the  country  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
speculation.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  move- 
ment of  fowls  is  one  of  the  important  causes 
of  the  introduction  of  the  cholera  into  flocks 
where  it  was  hitherto  unknown.  The  ranch  upon 
which  the  station  work  was  done  appears  to 
have  become  infected  from  an  adjoining  one  where 
the  disease  existed,  for  the  trouble  first  appeared  in 
a  colony  nearest  to  the  second  ranch  and  where  fowls 
could  readily  intermingle.  A  third  ranch,  adjacent 
to  both  of  these,  had  been  stocked  with  fowls  pur- 
chased in  a  locality  several  miles  distant,  where  chol- 
era was  known  to  have  been  seriously  prevalent. 

The  cholera  and  other  infectious  diseases  may  exist 
in  a  fowl  in  a  sort  of  inactive,  chronic  condition,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  agency  of  such  a 
case  in  spreading  the  disease.  Thus,  fowls  not  sus- 
pected of  being  diseased  may  have  the  disease  smoul- 
dering among  them.  The  fact  that  occasionally  a 
single  fowl  dies  of  cholera  means  that  a  severe  loss 
may  occur  at  any  time. 

The  possible  importance  of  pigeons  and  wild  birds 
as  a  means  of  spreading  contagion  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  fact  that  pigeons  contract  the  dis- 
ease and  die  has  been  demonstrated  in  an  experiment 
reported  elsewhere.  Earlier  writers  have  reported 
that  many  different  kinds  of  birds  are  susceptible  to 
fowl  cholera. 

The  practice  of  throwing  dead  fowls  by  the  road- 
side is  an  important  means  of  distributing  the  chol- 
era. When  the  disease  breaks  out  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  poultrymen  to  crate  their  fowls  and  take 
them  to  market.  Not  infrequently  fowls  die  during 
the  trip  to  the  shipping  point  and  are  thrown  out  by 
the  driver.  Should  this  be  done  in  front  of  a  poultry 
ranch,  it  is  very  liable  to  result  in  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease,  for  fowls  eagerly  eat  the  dead  ones. 
The  presence  of  fowls  dead  of  the  cholera  along  a 
roadside  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Two 
instances  of  the  infection  of  poultry  ranches  from 
this  source  have  been  reported,  and  in  both  instances 
outbreaks  involving  serious  losses  have  resulted. 
This  practice  is  prohibited  by  legislation  in  Sonoma 
county,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  evi- 
dence to  convict  the  offenders. 

An  example  of  the  relation  of  a  stream  of  water  to 
the  spread  of  fowl  cholera  has  come  to  notice.  A 
poultryman  whose  fowls  had  been  free  from  the  dis- 
ease noticed  one  evening  that  a  number  of  dead  fowls 
had  drifted  ashore  from  the  creek  running  through 
his  ranch.  The  next  morning  the  carcasses  were 
found  stripped  to  the  bone,  partly  eaten  by  skunks 
during  the  night,  and  later  by  chickens  from  a  near- 
by colony.  Fifty-eight  fowls  in  the  same  colony  died 
during  a  day  and  a  night.  The  entire  colony  was  dis- 
posed of  promptly,  but  not  until  one  hundred  had 
died.  No  further  trouble  was  experienced.  At  least 
two  ranches  up  stream  were  known  to  be  infected 
with  the  disease,  which  suggests  an  explanation  for 
the  presence  of  dead  fowls  in  the  stream. 

The  spread  of  the  cholera  on  a  ranch  is  often 
greatly  hastened  by  the  poultryman  through  failure 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  isolating  affected  fowls. 
An  interesting  case  has  come  to  notice.  The  fowls 
in  a  colony  along  the  roadside  became  infected  from 
dead  fowls  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  ditch.  A 
number  of  dead  fowls  from  that  colony  were  brought 
to  the  house,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  long  enough  to  start  the  disease  among  the 
two  hundred  fowls  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  the 
house.  With  the  hope  of  stopping  the  disease  by 
moving  these  fowls,  they  were  placed  in  a  colony  by 
themselves.  The  isolation  from  other  fowls  was  not 
complete,  and  the  infection  spread.  Disinfection  was 
practiced  intermittently  and  the  dead  were  not  gath- 
ered up  promptly.  Losses  continued  six  months 
after  the  introduction  of  the  disease.  The  owner  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one  thousand  fowls  had  died  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned. 

The  experience  of  another  poultryman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  furnishes   information  worthy  of  record. 


After  having  his  stock  of  fowls  depleted  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease,  he  determined  to  replace  the 
losses  by  purchase  of  healthy  fowls.  As  the  disease 
existed  in  practically  every  colony  at  the  time,  the 
problem  of  introducing  fresh  stock  was  a  serious  one. 
The  owner  decided  to  make  the  attempt  in  a  field 
containing  three  colonies  in  which  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  fowls  had  been  lost  out  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  originally  there.  The  survivors  were  re- 
moved to  other  colonies  on  the  ranch.  The  houses  of 
the  three  colonies  were  cleaned,  whitewashed,  and 
the  floors  sprayed  with  phenolene.  Each  of  the  three 
groups  of  houses  was  moved  about  200  yards  from  its 
former  location  and  was  untenanted  for  two  weeks. 
Nine  hundred  and  fifty  fowls  were  then  distributed 
among  the  houses  and  no  cholera  appeared  among 
them.  That  the  field  in  question  was  quite  isolated 
from  other  infected  colonies  is  believed  to  be  another 
factor  that  contributed  to  the  happy  result. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Condition  of  the  Wool  Industry. 

Now  that  the  California  spring  clip  has  been  largely 
disposed  of  our  flock  owners  may  have  time  to  read 
a  few  reflections  on  the  wool  industry  which  Senator 
Warren  of  Wyoming,  president,  embodied  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  from  which  we  select  particu- 
lar paragraphs: 

Resiukecting  Woolen  Goods.  —  The  consuming 
public,  or  a  large  percentage  of  it,  is  constantly  in 
search  of  cheap  goods — that  is.  goods  that  can  be 
bought  for  a  low  price — and  of  course  showy,  or  at 
least  presentably  appearing  goods.  In  the  strife  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  with  research  and  invention 
and  the  cupidity  of  men,  the  practice  has  grown  to 
use  and  reuse,  again  and  again,  every  fiber  of  wool 
when  once  brought  into  the  world.  Every  piece  of 
old  woolen  clothing,  upholstering,  carpeting,  and  in 
fact  about  every  product  of  wool,  is  made  to  serve 
again  and  again,  and  over  and  over,  each  time 
being  picked  up  renovated  foreign  substances 
burned  out,  etc.,  until  the  immortality  of  man,  and 
even  eternity  itself,  seems  scarcely  more  enduring 
and  indestructible  than  is  wool  fiber,  so  that  you  may 
expect  to  see  the  wool  in  your  coat  of  to-day  made 
up  in  different  form  and  still  less  in  use  by  coming 
generations,  until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn.  There- 
fore, instead  of  actual  consumption  of  each  year's 
growth  of  wool,  as  soon  as  the  same  is  made  into 
clothes,  and  the  garments  therefrom  cast  aside  as 
"worn  out,"  we  are  really  losing  from  the  actual 
usable  supply  of  wool  only  that  small  percentage 
which  goes  off  in  dust,  or  is  washed  away  in  manipu- 
lation of  making  old  woolens  into  new  woolen  fabrics. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
in  population,  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  consumers  (never  greater)  to  buy  plenty  of 
clothing,  and  good  clothing  if  they  prefer  it,  the  per- 
centage of  new  wool  used,  compared  with  the  total 
yardage  of  goods  worn,  seems  to  be  growing  less, 
rather  than  more,  and  wool  is  lower  in  the  markets 
than  a  large  majority  of  the  flockmasters  feel  they 
can  afford  to  produce  it  for. 

The  SiiEEr  Census. — The  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  is  just  now  decreasing,  rather  than 
increasing,  and  certain  Eastern  papers  and  some  in- 
dividuals are  talking  free  trade  or  free  raw  materials, 
or  removal  of  tariff,  as  they  term  it,  because  we  do 
not  increase  faster  in  number  of  sheep,  when  the  fact 
is  we  are  raising  to-day  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  new  raw  wool  manufactured  in  this  country  than 
formerly,  and  are  surely  producing  enough  to  keep 
the  prices  of  wool  very  much  below  that  of  former 
years,  and  at  as  low  a  figure  as  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce and  even  continue  our  present  flocks  at  their 
present  size. 

To  remove  the  tariff  on  wool  would  be  to  practi- 
cally blot  out  our  flocks,  compel  our  manufacturers 
to  depend  entirely  on  foreign  grown  wool,  and  finally 
to  raise  the  price  of  woolen  goods  to  consumers  with- 
out benefit  to  this  country  from  sheep  and  wool 
growing. 

Give  the  Sheep  a  Chance. — Our  trusted  present 
executive,  the  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has 
stated  his  land  policy  to  be  utilization,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  of  every  acre  of  the  public  domain  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted;  that  is,  that 
which  is  best  for  forestry,  and  most  adaptable  to  de- 
velopment and  growth,  to  be  reserved  for  forest  pur- 
poses; that  for  mining  to  be  held  for  mining  pur- 
poses; that  for  agriculture — small  farms,  etc. — to  be 
open  to  entry  for  that  purpose;  that  which  is  in 
broad  plateaus,  with  abundant  water  somewhere, 
above  or  beyond,  to  be  handled  under  the  govern- 
ment's lately  adopted  policy  of  storage  of  waters  for 
irrigation— and  that  water  and  land  may  be  gotten 
together  within  reach  of  the  homesteader  and  the 
settler— the  balance,  grazing  land,  to  be  handled  to 
the  best  advantage  —  certain  portions  for  horses, 
others  for  cattle,  and  still  others  for  sheep. 

In  forest  reservation  matters  there  has  been  fric- 
tion, deprivation  and  changing  conditions  under 
orders  of  the  departments,  which  have  sorely  tried 
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the  flockmasters;  but  the  getting  together  of  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and  the 
placing  of  forestry  under  the  latter,  with  a  talented 
head,  brings  us  nearer  to  what  has  been  declared  the 
purpose  of  the  President.  The  examination  in  de- 
tail, as  fast  as  possible,  of  all  our  reservations,  and 
the  utilization  of  portions  of  the  regular  standing  re- 
serves or  the  grazing  of  livestock  in  stated  numbers, 
is  most  desirable,  and  in  fact  is  imperative  if  our  in- 
dustry is  to  thrive. 

I  have  asked,  and  I  expect  this  Association  to  ask, 
the  utmost  liberality  toward  the  sheepmen  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  the  consideration  of  the 
forestry  question,  to  the  end  that  we  may  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  contribution  from  our  former 
ranges  to  the  forestry  project  and  purpose. 

The  Future. — Glancing  over  the  wool  situation 
hurriedly  as  it  exists  at  this,  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year,  those  connected  with  the  industry  have 
reason  to  feel  fairly  comfortable,  but  not  jubilant. 

True,  as  I  have  stated,  the  year  just  passed  has 
witnessed  a  diminution  rather  than  a  growth  in  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  pounds  of  wool,  but  this  is  due  to 
natural  causes  —  curtailment  of  range,  change  in 
methods  from  handling  big  bands  to  smaller  ones — in 
fact,  the  application  of  conservative  principles  to  the 
general  business  of  sheep  raising.  Conservatism  in 
sheep  raising  means  better  grades,  better  care  of 
stock,  smaller  percentage  of  losses  from  disease  and 
storms,  and  an  eventful  increase  in  numbers  of  sheep 
and  quantity  of  wool  to  follow  the  temporary  decrease 
we  are  now  witnessing. 

We  are  reasonably  certain  that  present  protective 
tariff  legislation  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  therefore 
we  apprehend  no  violent  or  sudden  change  in  the  in- 
dustry. With  comparative  freedom  from  apprehen- 
sion on  this  score  we  should  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  seek  better  methods  of  preparing  our  wool 
for  market  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  mar- 
keting; a  better  adjustment  of  forest  reserve  condi- 
tions, and  better  and  closer  range  relation;  a  better 
method  for  complete  eradication  of  disease,  and  by 
all  means  better  rates  and  increased  facilities  for 
shipping  our  product. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Will  Orchard  Fertilizing  Pay? 


Prom  a  paper  by  Mh.  B.  P.  Knapp,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  Mountain  View. 

By  practical  experience  I  will  say  that  after  five 
years  of  test  I  found  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
to  pay.  No  one  in  this  age  can  expect  soil  to  stand 
the  strain  that  our  high  cultivation  draws  from  it. 

Take,  for  example,  our  prune  orchard,  by  use  of  fer- 
tilizer, bearing  in  1902  thirteen  tons  of  green  prunes 
per  acre;  peaches  the  same.  Many  will  ask  what 
size  was  obtained.  They  were  larger  than  those  on 
orchards  bearing  three  tons  per  acre,  and  many  of 
the  three-ton  not  being  picked  at  all. 

Take  the  average  of  orchards  bearing  five-ton 
green  prunes  per  acre,  and  use  fertilizers.  If  you 
only  increase  the  size  say  70  to  60,  or  $10  per  ton 
dried,  allowing  two  to  one  in  drying,  we  have  $25  for 
increase  per  acre.  Cost  of  fertilizer  and  applying  it 
on  orchard,  $6  per  acre,  leaving  a  profit  of  $i9  per 
acre. 

This  is  not  allowing  anything  for  increase  of  ton- 
nage per  acre,  which  I  think  can  be  safely  put  at 
one-third,  or,  in  round  numbers,  say  the  orchard  that 
produces  five  tons  without  fertilizers  will  produce 
seven  tons  with  fertilizers,  making  increase  in  size  of 
fruit  and  increase  in  tonnage  $35  per  acre,  or  a  net 
profit  of  $29  per  acre. 

Then,  again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  keeping  our  trees  in  a  sound,  healthy 
condition,  thus  making  them  less  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects  and  fungus  growths. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  experience  has  taught 
that  no  man  can  afford  to  drain  the  soil  and  not 
return  some  of  the  profits  taken  from  it ;  that  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  for  you 
only  pay  for  that  part  your  trees  and  fruit  are  in 
need  of.  _   

Date  Planting  on  the  Colorado  Desert. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  the  Redlands  Review,  has  commenced  opera- 
tions on  the  experimental  date  farm  at  Mecca,  and 
five  acres  of  land  have  been  prepared  for  plants 
which  are  expected  to  arrive  from  Algeria  soon.  In 
fact,  the  present  expectation  is  that  the  replanting 
of  the  dates  will  commence  some  time  between  May 
10  and  May  20.  R.  Holtby  Myers,  who  returned 
from  the  base  of  operations  yesterday,  reports  that 
Mr.  Rogers,  manager  for  the  Mecca  Land  Co.,  is  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  A.  V.  Steubenrauch, 
who  makes  that  statement.  Mr.  Myers  also  says 
that  irrigation  work  in  the  five  acres  being  cleared 
by  the  Government  has  also  commenced. 

In  speaking  of  the  other  experiments  in  that  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Myers  says  that  B.  G.  Johnson  has  ten 
acres  of  land  on  which  date  growing  is  the  principal 
industry,  and,  of  the  plants  which  came  from  Algeria 
and  were  planted  something  like  a  year  ago,  nearly 
every  one  was  successfully  transplanted.    They  are 


now  all  doing  well — in  fact,  much  better  than  was  at 
first  expected.  Mr.  Johnson  is  having  such  success 
with  his  experiments  that  he  contemplates  having 
more  plants  sent  over  from  Algeria  this  month. 

The  Government  has  built  a  small  fumigating  house 
in  which  the  date  palms  sent  over  from  the  Far  East 
will  be  placed  before  they  are  transplanted.  This  is 
simply  a  precaution  for  destroying  any  pest  or  dis- 
ease germs  which  might  come  from  the  residents  of 
the  Sahara  desert. 


Apply  for  Scale  Parasites  Now. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  notify  fruit  grow- 
ers that  require  parasitic  insects,  Comys  fusca,  for 
"brown  apricot  scale  "  infesting  prune  and  other  de- 
ciduous trees;  also  Scutellista  cyanea,  for  "black 
scale  "  on  olive,  citrus  and  other  trees;  or  Vedalia 
cardinalis,  for  "cottony  cushion  scale,"  to  send  in 
their  applications  to  Alexander  Craw,  Deputy  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  room  11,  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Distribution  will  begin  in  June.  Applicants  should 
send  sample  of  scale  in  light  paper  box  by  mail;  this 
will  insure  their  receiving  proper  parasites.  Yours 
very  truly,  Ellwood  Cooper, 

Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


The  Good  Roads  Movement. 


Prom  an  address  by  Mr.  MOBHIS  Bkookk  of  Sacramento  at  the 
recent  convention  of  Supervisors  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  problem  of  transportation  has  always  been  one 
of  the  principal  questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  every 
nation,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized.  We  find  by 
going  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  world  that  the 
ancients  provided  means  of  transportation  for  their 
soldiers  and  ammunition  and  general  war  equipment. 
The  waterways  were  made  use  of  where  practicable; 
they  provided  for  roadways  through  the  valleys  and 
mountains;  and  they  were  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  good  substantial  highways  that 
they  spent  large  sums  of  money  and  employed  large 
numbers  of  human  beings  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
the  government.  What  was  the  result  ?  Large 
cities  sprang  up  along  these  highways  The  country 
contiguous  thereto  became  the  most  thickly  settled 
and  the  growth  of  the  country  radiated  from  these 
highways.  The  roads  built  by  the  Romans  under 
Caesar  Augustus  still  stand  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Take  also  for  example  the  roads  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  There  you  will  find  practi- 
cally a  true  exemplification  of  the  road  builder's  art. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  Lands  have  always  been 
of  higher  value  contiguous  to  these  roads.  There 
you  will  find  the  best  and  prettiest  homes.  There 
you  will  find  the  people  deriving  more  of  the  com- 
forts of  life;  and  there  you  will  find  existing  all  the 
conditions  and  elements  which  go  to  make  up  good 
citizenship. 

Germany,  of  more  recent  years,  has  taken  up  .the 
subject  of  bettering  her  roads  and  is  now  pursuing  a 
well-defined  policy  of  road  improvement.  She  has 
learned  the  lesson  which  a  few  of  her  sister  countries 
have  yet  to  learn.  Bismarck,  in  an  address  delivered 
to  his  people,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  good  roads, 
wh.ch  he  said  was  a  very  potent  factor  in  keeping  the 
people  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  which  he  con- 
sidered was  one  of  the  essentials  in  keeping  the  Em- 
pire on  a  sound,  substantial  basis. 

Government  Roads. — Governor  Dockery  of  Mis- 
souri, in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  National  Good 
Roads  Convention  held  at  St.  Louis,  said: 

"We  pride  ourselves  in  having  many  things  supe- 
rior to  that  which  is  possessed  by  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  remarked,  '  We  have  the 
biggest  rivers,  the  biggest  mountains,  the  biggest 
trusts  and  the  poorest  roads  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.'  I  do  not  know  but  what  that  is  rather 
severe  arraignment  of  our  own  United  States,  but 
we  certainly  cannot  claim  to  have  as  good  roads  as 
some  other  countries.  What  has  been  the  principal 
reason  for  bringing  about  these  conditions  in  other 
countries  ?  Invariably,  in  every  instance,  it  has 
been  Governmental  aid  and  assistance.  In  fact,  the 
best  and  oldest  roads  in  the  world  are  those  that 
have  been  built  by  the  Government  absolutely." 

President  Roosevelt  pays  these  countries  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Na- 
tional Good  Roads  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  April  29, 
1903,  when  he  says: 

"  When  we  wish  to  use  descriptive  adjectives  fit  to 
characterize  great  Empires,  and  the  man  who  made 
these  Empires  great,  invariably  one  of  the  adjectives 
used  is  to  signify  that  they  built  good  roads.  When 
we  speak  of  the  Romans  we  speak  of  them  as  rulers, 
as  conquerors,  as  administrators,  as  road  builders. 
There  are  Empires  that  rose  over  night  and  fell  over 
night;  Empires  whose  influence  was  absolutely  evn»:- 
escent;  which  passed  away  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  former  existence.  But  wherever  the  Roman 
established  his  rule,  the  traces  of  that  rule  remain 
deep  to-day  stamped  on  the  language  and  customs  of 


the  people,  or  stamped  in  tangible  form  upon  the  soil 
itself.  Passing  through  Britain,  more  than  fifteen 
centuries  after  the  dominion  of  Rome  passed  away, 
we  can  see  that  the  Roman  roads  still  remain. 

"  Going  through  Italy,  where  power  after  power 
has  risen,  flourished  and  vanished  since  the  days 
when  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors 
transferred  its  seat  from  Rome  to  Byzantium;  going 
through  Italy  after  the  Lombard,  the  Goth,  the 
Byzantine  and  all  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  have 
ruled  that  country,  it  is  the  imperishable  Roman  road 
that  reappears. 

"The  faculty,  the  art,  the  habit  of  good  road  build- 
ing marks  in  a  nation  those  solid,  stable  qualities 
which  tell  for  permanent  greatness." 

Farmers. — You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  farm- 
ers are  the  class  of  people  most  interested  in  road 
improvement,  and  you  will  further  agree  with  me 
that  on  no  other  class  of  our  citizenship  does  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  so  much  depend.  In  one 
vear  the  farmers  raised  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  corn, 
$450,000,000  worth  of  wheat,  $600,000,000  worth  of 
cotton,  besides  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
other  farm  produce.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  for  wagon  haulage  in 
this  country  is  25  cents,  while  in  France  it  does  not 
exceed  12£  cents,  and  they  claim  that  they  will  soon 
be  able  to  reduce  it  to  10  cents.  Now,  just  think 
under  what  a  handicap  the  American  farmer  is  labor- 
ing! Our  bad  roads  put  a  tax  of  12§  cents  per  ton 
on  the  enormous  amount  of  produce  that  is  hauled  to 
market.  That  is  certainly  a  handicap  and  a  discrim- 
ination which  should  not  prevail  against  the  very 
best  class  of  our  citizenship.  What  class  of  people 
has  asked  less  and  got  less  from  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  than  the  farmers?  The  average 
farmer  is  a  good  kicker,  and  yet  in  our  State  and 
National  legislatures  what  does  this  kicking  amount 
to?  Does  he  get  what  he  wants?  You  will  doubtless 
agree  with  me  that  he  does  not.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  should  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  that  being  one  of 
the  basic  principles  which  the  founders  and  framers 
of  that  great  instrument  contemplated  when,  in  their 
deliberations,  they  adopted  the  organic  law  of  this 
country. 

Public  Works. — Let  us  see  what  the  Federal 
Government,  through  Congress,  has  done  in  the  way 
of  providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 
It  will  spend  probably  $200,000,000  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  free  poor  suf- 
fering Cuba  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  It  annually 
spends  millions  of  dollars  on  our  rivers  and  harbors; 
and  has  spent  $400,000,000  on  our  army  and  navy, 
besides  millions  upon  millions  in  various  other  ways. 

There  are  other  classes  of  people  also  entitled  to 
consideration  on  this  subject.  The  bicycle,  which  be- 
came an  established  fact  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  in 
general  use  by  thousands  of  our  citizens.  This  fact 
alone  has  added  a  great  deal  to  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter road  conditions.  And  now,  of  more  recent  years, 
has  come  the  automobile.  Thousands  of  them  are 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  an  equal  number 
of  owners  of  these  machines  are  demanding  and  cry- 
ing for  better  roads.  The  demand  of  the  bicyclist 
and  automobilist  is  a  just  one,  and,  combined  with 
that  of  the  farmer,  should  be  heeded,  not  only  by  our 
national  legislative  bodies,  but  also  by  our  State 
Legislature.  None  make  the  claim  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  stand  all  the  expense  of  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  help. 
We  also  ask  the  same  assistance  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, and  then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  ask  of  our 
local  county  government  enough  more  to  build  what 
we  want.  We  must  have  a  concentration  and  a  pool- 
ing of  issues  among  these  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  this  one  proposition  if  we  ever  hope  to 
briug  about  the  desired  end.  State  aid  has  already 
been  very  successfully  practiced  in  several  States — 
for  example,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  others — and  in  every 
instance  it  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  people.  None 
will  deny  that  it  takes  more  money  to  build  good 
roads  than  the  average  county  government  can  af- 
ford, and,  coming  right  down  to  it,  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  the  county  should  build  the  roads  for  the 
people  at  large,  and  especially  when  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  contribute  nothing  to  the  road  funds. 
That  we  have  a  claim  ou  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments we  will  all  admit,  and  why  not  get  together 
and  assert  our  rights,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  and 
obtain  that  which  is  our  due  ?  There  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  organizing  a  good  road  club 
in  every  county  in  the  State  and  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  National  Good  Roads  Association,  an 
organization  which  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of 
spreading  the  gospel  of  good  roads  throughout  the 
country.  That  organization  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  and  will  accomplish  much  more 
if  backed  up  by  auxiliary  organizations  throughout 
the  country. 

How  to  Succeed. — Organization  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  You  find  large  commercial  in- 
terests organizing  for  mutual  protection.  You  find 
the  laboring  classes  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  earnings  and  lessening  their  hours  of 
toil.  Political  parties,  to  be  successful,  must  main- 
tain thorough  and  complete  organizations  and  the 
same  principle  applies  to  every  movcm»nv  where 
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many  individual  interests  are  at  stake.  As  I  sug- 
gested before,  let  every  county  in  the  United  States 
effect  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  "Good  roads  and  how  to  maintain 
them."  Our  State  and  National  Governments  have 
always  shown  a  disposition  to  help  those  who  mani- 
fest a  desire  to  help  themselves,  and,  by  making  a 
systematic  and  vigorous  light  for  State  and  National 
assistance  that  the  farming  population  is  entitled  to, 
good  results  are  bound  to  follow.  The  early  history 
of  this  country  proves  this.  Upward  of  $8,000,000 
were  expended  by  this  Government  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  which 
was  brought  about  by  an  appeal  to  Congress  from 
the  people  in  general.  But  as  our  people  became 
more  interested  in  commercial  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  matter  of  bettering  our  road  conditions 
was  lost  sight  of  only  from  a  local  standpoint,  and 
Federal  aid  was  entirely  overlooked. 

Pending  Legislation. — The  agricultural  class  of 
our  citizenship  is  not  obtaining  what  is  its  due  or  its 
right  from  the  State  and  National  Governments,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  a  concerted  movement  is  made  to 
bring  about  the  proper  condition  of  affairs.  Con- 
ing their  highways  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to 
make  rural  life  much  pleasanter,  not  only  from  a 


social,  but  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
gressman  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  is  the  pioneer  in 
the  matter  of  procuring  National  aid  to  highways. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill 
which  attracted  attention  of  good  roads  advocates 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  had  this  bill  been 
given  the  proper  support  it  would  now  be  a  law  and 
we  would  be  receiving  the  benefits  thereof.  Senator 
Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  has,  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  introduced  a  National  aid  bill,  as  has  also 
Senator  Gallinger.  Mr.  Brownlow  reintroduced  his 
bill  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  carrying  an 
appropriation  of  $24,000,000,  which  was  identically 
the  same  as  the  one  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  But  these  measures  are  receiving 
support  of  good  roads  enthusiasts  throughout  the 
United  States. 

For  California. — The  State  of  New  York  now  has 
on  her  statute  books  what  is  known  as  the  Higby- 
Armstrong  act,  which  provides  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  county  and  State  in  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent roads.  This  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  popular- 
izing the  good  roads  sentiment  in  New  York  and  has 
brought  about  good  and  substantial  results.  The 
thickly  settled  States  of  the  East  are  rapidly  bring- 
having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  its  citizenship. 


California,  the  great  empire  of  the  West,  which 
boasts  of  possessing  here  combined  all  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  those  who  desire 
happy  and  prosperous  homes,  is  rapidly  making 
strides  in  advanced  civilization  along  various  lines, 
but  we  are  apparently  making  but  little  progress  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  better  roads.  The  county 
governments  annually  spend  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  which,  at 
their  best,  are  not  good  enough  for  us.  We  have  the 
best  State  in  the  Union  because  we  have  the  most 
productive  soil,  the  best  climate,  and  we  should  have 
the  best  roads.  California  is  an  agricultural  State. 
It  is  a  State  where  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists 
are  paramount  to  the  interests  of  all  classes.  We 
are  annually  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  to  in- 
duce immigration  here,  as  we  have  large  undeveloped 
resources  here  awaiting  outside  capital.  It  should 
be  our  aim  and  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions which  will  be  conducive  to  the  building  of  happy 
homes.  With  the  amount  that  is  yearly  spent  on  our 
roads  at  the  present  time,  added  to  a  like  amount 
from  the  State  Government,  and  in  addition  a  like 
amount  from  the  Federal  Government,  in  construct- 
ing permanent  roads,  what  wonderful  improvements 
could  be  brought  about. 


"The  Pick  of  the  State." 


5  TO  50  ACRE  TRACTS. 
$75  AN  ACRE. 


JUST  STARTING!! 

SALE  OF  18,000  GRAND  ACRES 

RICH  SACRAMENTO 

VALLEY  LANDS. 


In  Sizes  to  cult. 

PITHY  POINTERS. 

Some  of  California's  real  wealth — rich  soil. 

Price  $75  an  acre. 

A  climate  of  Italian  softness. 

A  great  ranch  newly  subdivided. 

Fine  schools.    Good  churches. 

Easy  and  cheap  irrigation. 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  on  the  same  acre. 

Both  railroad  and  river  transportation  affording  easy  and  cheap  access  to 

the  markets. 
A  beautiful  home. 
Beautiful  surroundings. 

Close  touch  with  San  Francisco,  the  largest  and  best  market  for  your 
products. 

A  land  where  you  neither  shiver  nor  swelter  in  winter  or  summer,  but  live 
wholesomely  in  the  open  the  year  round. 

A  land  where  you  may  literally  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

An  agricultural  ideal  in   the  combination  of  soil,  climate  and  abundant 
water  supply. 


Price 


Its  Value. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  "Moulton  Ranch"  is  a  principality.  It  starts  at  the  city  of  Colusa  and 
extends  14  miles  up  and  along  the  Sacramento  river  and  is  2  or  3  miles  wide 
— containing  18,000  acres.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  is  rich  river  bottom  land 
of  the  very  finest  and  best  character;  will  grow  in  great  quantities  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  sugar  beets,  etc.  In  order  to  start  the 
sale  we  are  offering  our  very  best  land  in  tracts  from  5  to  50  acres  at  $75 
an  acre. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Grasp  it  now.  Prices  will  be  raised  later  and 
others  will  secure  first  choice  unless  you  act  promptly.  Write  to  us  for  our 
handsome  24-page  circular  with  photographs  of  the  property,  etc.  In  so 
large  a  property  there  is  always  a  choice.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
secure  THE  CHOICE.  You  may  have  it  without  cost  by  acting  promptly. 
Act  now,  this  minute.    Drop  us  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 


LYOIN  8c  HOAG,   \\6  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


the:  "boss" 
TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years., 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES : 

12  Inches  long,  I  9.00  per  1000 
10.00  •' 
11.50  •' 
12.50  " 
"         "        15.00  " 
••         "        17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

NO.  S3— STOCK  SIZE. 

9  feet  8!4  inches  by  9  feet  8H  Inches. 

ONE  DOOR,  ONE  WINDOW,  ONE  ROOM. 

Weight  2200  pounds  packed  for  shipment. 

This  house  can  be  set  up  by  two  men  in  two 
hours. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  ARNDT 

Tree  Protector! 

A  perfect,  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection against  all  creeping 
and  crawling  insects. 
Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere. 

■WWRITE  AT  ONCE. 
Michigan  Cut  Flower  Exchange 
wu.  DiLGEK.  Mngr. 
Sole  Distributors, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1861.  Send  for  Circular. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  conted;  elastic,  and  unaff.  cted  by 
heat  or  cold;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly: 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  vou 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING"  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  Mew  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoiboo. 
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Butte. 

Sand  Injured  Alfalfa  Lands.  — 
Honcut  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Hay- 
ing has  commenced  here  and  so  far  as  re- 
ported the  crop  is  fully  up  to  the  average, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alfalfa  along  the 
Feather  river.  Owing  to  the  high  waters 
last  winter,  manylof  the  alfalfa  fields  are 
covered  with  sand  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
sown  this  fall.  In  some  places  the  sand 
deposit  is  so  heavy  that  it  will  be  several 
seasons  before  the  land  will  do  for  alfalfa 
again.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
land  thus  affected  can  never  be  reclaimed. 

Prospects  for  Grapes.  —  Gridley 
Herald:  The  prospect  for  grapes  in  this 
locality  is  said  by  the  vineyardists  to  be 
getting  better  every  day.  A  frost  of  a 
few  weeks  ago  nipped  some  of  the  vines, 
but  in  spite  of  that  there  will  be  a  good 
crop,  and  as  there  are  a  good  many  acres 
in  the  vicinity  coming  into  full  bearing 
this  year  the  crop  will  cut  quite  a  figure 
in  the  market. 

Colusa. 

Sale  of  2000  Acres.— Davis  ville  En- 
terprise: The  sale  of  2000  acres  of  the 
Boggs  ranch,  near  Princeton,  has  been 
made  by  S.  P.  Forrest  to  F.  Kagell,  rep- 
resenting a  large  company  of  Bessara- 
bians,  who  are  coming  to  California,  and 
who  will  probably  be  followed  by  many 
others.  The  land  that  has  been  secured, 
all  being  irrigable  by  the  Central  canal, 
is  reported  to  have  cost  the  Bessarabians 
$78,150.  Fifty-two  families  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  first  party  to  arrive.  Fifty- 
four  houses  will  be  built  on  the  tract  se- 
cured, and  work  thereon  will  begin  in  the 
next  few  months.  The  Bessarabians  come 
from  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  They 
are  agriculturists  and  fruit  growers.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  new-comers  to  plant 
their  land  to  alfalfa  and  to  engage  largely 
in  the  dairy  industry  after  the  present 
wheat  crop  ripens  and  is  harvested. 

Fresno. 

Alfalfa  Meal.— Enterprise:  A  fac- 
tory is  to  be  started  in  Fresno  which  will 
grind  up  dry  alfalfa  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  be  reduced  to  an  almost  pow- 
dered form  und  then  sacked  and  put  on 
the  market  to  feed  all  kinds  of  stock. 
With  it  will  be  mixed  the  necessary  in- 
gredients to  make  the  feed  substantial 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  other  stock 
feeds. 

Glenn. 

Lower  Rates  on  Grain. — Willows 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  farmets 
of  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  are  jubi- 
lant over  the  prospect  of  a  reduced  freight 
rate  on  this  season's  grain  crop.  Hereto- 
fore the  Sacramento  Transportation  Co. 
has  decided  to  extend  its  line  from  Colusa 
to  Butte  City  and  make  a  bid  for  the 
freighting  business.  Besides  operating 
several  large  warehouses,  they  are  run- 
ning several  river  steamers  and  have  so 
far  met  with  the  greatest  success,  having 
paid  the  stockholders  as  high  as  20",;  div- 
idends on  the  capital  stock.  The  invest- 
ors in  the  enterprise  are  for  the  most  part 
farmers  of  the  river  counties.  The  of- 
ficers are:  President,  J.  M.  Miller:  vice- 
president,  E.  J.  Miller:  secretary,  T.  H. 
Sullenger. 

Pumping  Plant. — Willows  Review: 
Ralph  Jones  of  St.  John  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  Glenn  county.  If  one 
line  of  farming  does  not  pay  he  is  sure  to 
adopt  another,  but  thus  far  he  has  made 
all  branches  pay.  Mr.  Jones  purchased  a 
25  H.  P.  engine  several  months  ago  and 
placed  it  on  the  bank  of  Stony  creek, 
where  it  will  run  a  centrifugal  pump  of  a 
capacity  of  2700  gallons  per  minute  or 
162,000  gallons  per  hour.  This  water  is 
run  into  ditches  to  flood  sixty  acres  of 
land  seeded  to  alfalfa.  Distillate  oil  is 
used  as  fuel  for  the  engine.  Mr.  Jones 
proposes  to  keep  this  alfalfa  land  in  shape 
for  the  purpose  of  winter  pasturage.  He 
will  buy  two-year-old  steers  and  fatten 
them  for  the  early  spring  market. 

Los  Angeles. 

Harvesting  Hay  Crop. — The  grain 
ranchers  of  the  San  Fernando  valley  are 
harvesting  a  big  hay  crop.  W.  J.  Millen 
has  started  five  machines  and  Hubbard  & 
Wright  have  commenced  cutting.  There 
is  a  stand  of  more  than  29,000  acres  of 
good  grain  hay  in  the  upper  San  Fer- 
nando valley,  one  ranch — that  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Farming  &  Milling  Co.— covering 
18,000  acres.  The  crop  will  run  from 
three-fourths  to  one  ton  per  acre. 

Nevada. 

Pear  Crop  a  Failure. — Grass  Valley 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Word  comes 
from  Chicago  Park,  the  leading  fruit  dis- 
trict of  Nevada  county,  that  there  will 
not  be  a  carload  of  Bartlett  pears  in  the 
whole  district  this  season.  Plums  and 
prunes  are  also  reported  as  not  more  than 
a  third  of  a  crop  at  the  best.  The  blow 
will  be  severe  to  the  fruit  growers,  as  it  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  will  be  $75,000 


short  of  that  last  year  at  Chicago  Park 
and  around  Colfax.  The  failure  is  at- 
tributed to  the  rains  late  in  the  spring 
and  a  snowstorm  after  the  trees  had  blos- 
somed. 

Sacramento. 

Malignant  Pear  Blight.  —  Bee  : 
George  H.  Cutter,  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  has  been  down  the  river 
districts  examining  the  fruit  trees,  and 
has  discovered  that  the  malignant  pear 
blight  has  got  a  hold  of  some  of  the 
trees  near  Walnut  Grove.  He  reports 
that  the  damage  done  so  far  is  not  bad, 
but  as  the  pear  blight  is  the  worst  pest 
known  to  the  pear  industry,  steps  will 
immediately  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  matter  has 
been  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, and  action  will  be  taken  at 
once  to  check  the  spread  of  this  mal- 
ady. This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
malignant  pear  blight  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  blight  attacks  the  most 
thrifty  trees  when  they  are  in  blossom 
and  promise  a  good  crop.  After  being 
attacked  the  leaves  and  blossoms  dry  up, 
and  often  the  tree  dies.  The  disease  gen- 
erally enters  the  tree  through  the  blos- 
som, and  the  germs  have  been  known  to 
have  been  carried  by  bees.  The  best 
remedy  that  is  known  for  the  disease  is 
the  cutting  away  of  the  affected  parts 
and  destroying  them  by  fire.  In  trees 
that  are  not  affected  sprays  and  washes 
are  good  as  preventives. 

San  Bernardino. 

Apricots  Good  Size,  but  Crop  not 
Large. — Redlands  Facts:  It  is  estimated 
that  this  year's  apricot  crop,  the  gather- 
ing of  which  will  commence  about  May  20, 
will  reach  1500  tons  of  green  fruit — an 
amount  not  as  large  as  the  crop  of  last 
year.  Arthur  Gregory  of  this  city,  who 
is  putting  his  dryer  in  readiness  for  the 
season's  work,  says  the  indications  are 
that  this  year's  crop,  although  it  will  not 
be  large  in  bulk,  will  have  an  exceptionally 
fine  market  value.  The  trees  are  not  as 
overloaded  as  usual,  leaving  more  chance 
for  the  development  of  the  fruit.  A  few 
large  apricots  will  weigh  as  much  as  many 
smaller  ones,  and  the  flavor  is  said  to  be  as 
good,  if  not  better,  in  the  larger  growths. 
San  Diego. 

Light  Hay  Crop.— Union:  The  hay 
crop  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Mesa  is  very 
short,  and,  though  probably  less  than 
half  the  acreage  of  last  season  was  planted 
during  the  present  year,  there  are  several 
pieces  on  which  stock  has  already  been 
turned,  and  what  little  is  left  to  cut  will 
be  very  light  indeed. 

San  Joaquin. 

Asparagus  Fields  not  All  Ruined. 
— Stockton  Record:  The  immence  as- 
paragus fields  on  Bouldin  island  have  not 
been  materially  damaged  by  the  great  sea 
of  water  which  still  covers  them,  and  the 
owners  hope  to  drain  the  island  in  time  to 
harvest  several  crops  of  asparagus  yet 
this  season.  It  was  feared  that  one  of  the 
largest  asparagus  fields  in  the  world  was 
either  destroyed  or  badly  damaged.  It 
has  been  learned  that  the  plants  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  flood  water  and  the 
canneries  were  not  damaged  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Preparations  are  being 
made  to  drain  the  island  as  quickly  as 
possible.  At  the  point  where  the  .break 
occurred  in  the  levee  on  Bouldin  island, 
an  immense  hole  86  feet  deep  was  cut 
down  in  the  earth,  and  it  is  just  about 
filled  up.  Dredgers  and  pumps  have  been 
throwing  sand  into  the  big  cavity.  The 
owners  of  Bouldin  island  are  securing  all 
the  pumps  they  can  get,  and  when  they 
start  up  they  will  lift  water  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  gallons  per  minute  from  the  island. 
When  the  asparagus  beds  are  once  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  it  is  believed  that  the 
plants  will  shoot  quickly.  The  land 
owners  on  the  Sargent  tract  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Buildings  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  gale  and  the  flood  waters 
and  the  10,000-acre  district  will  not  be  dry 
until  about  January  1,  1905.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  drain  Staten  island  until 
late  in  the  season. 

Fine  Specimen  of  Wool. — A  seven 
months'  fle  ce  that  weighs  nine  pounds  is 
on  exhibition  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  clipped  from  the  back  of  a 
Shropshire  sheep  on  the  farm  of  C.  T. 
Wiggin,  near  Lathrop,  and  it  is  probably 
as  fine  a  fleece  as  was  ever  sheared  in  San 
Joaquin  county. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut  Growers  Meet.  —  Press: 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  was  held  last  week.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  unanimously  elected 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  G.  F. 
Smith,  Carpinteria:  G.  E.  Thurmond, 
Carpinteria;  George  Williams,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; Jasper  Lane,  Goleta;  Frank  E.  Kel- 
logg, Goleta.  A  very  important  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  two 
brokers  instead  of  one  should  be  employed 
to  handle  the  increasing  crop.    At  the 


close  of  the  general  meeting  the  newly 
elected  directors  met  and  organized  by 
electing  G.  F.  Smith  president,  George  M. 
Williams  vice-president,  Frank  E.  Kellogg 
secretary  and  George  S.  Edwards  treas- 
urer. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Carrier  Pigeons. — Watsonville  Reg- 
ister: A.  E.  Smith  has  just  received  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  coop  containing  thirteen 
pairs  of  carrier  pigeons  of  the  finest 
breed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  these 
birds  always  in  confinement  because,  if 
released,  they  would  immediately  start 
on  a  return  trip  across  the  continent,  and 
some  of  them  would  possibly  even  reach 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  theirs  to  fly  back  to  where  they 
were  bred,  from  any  point  to  which  they 
may  be  taken,  that  they  are  styled 
"homers."  By  what  means  they  find 
their  bearings  and  steer  their  course  in 
their  long  distance  flights  has  never  been 
discovered. 

Siskiyou. 

Cattle  Thieves  Raid  Stock.— 
Yreka  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
farmers  along  the  Shasta  river,  a  few 
miles  from  Yreka,  have  suffered  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  late  through  some  parties 
helping  themselves  to  their  stock.  A  few 
days  ago  one  farmer  missed  a  calf,  and 
after  making  a  careful  search  he  was  able 
to  trace  it  to  the  spot  where  the  animal 
was  killed  and  skinned,  but  this  was  as 
far  as  he  could  go  in  the  matter,  as  the 
thieves  had  completely  covered  their 
tracks  from  that  point.  The  victims  in- 
tend to  keep  a  close  watch  in  the  future 
and  try  to  secure  evidence  that  will  be  a 
means  of  setting  an  example  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  depredations. 

Sonoma. 

Many  Prune  Trees  Dead.— Santa 
Rosa  Republican:  As  a  result  of  sour 
sap,  that  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  extreme  hot  weather,  it  is  reported 
that  many  of  the  prune  trees  in  the  sixty- 
acre  orchard  on  the  Gamble  ranch,  on 
the  Laguna,  have  died.  Other  orchards 
in  that  section  are  also  said  to  be  de- 
pleted. 

Some  Hops  Change  Hands.— Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat:  A.  H.  Donovan 
purchased  147  bales  of  hops  from  Mrs.  B. 
E.  Miller  on  Sunday  last.  The  price  was 
25  cents  per  pound.  The  hops  in  this 
county  are  about  cleaned  up.  The  pros- 
pects are  there  will  be  a  good  crop  in  this 
county  this  year.  The  acreage  of  new 
hops  is  not  very  heavy.  Wet  weather 
hindered  planting. 

Sutter. 

Cherry  Crop  Reports.  —  Indepen- 
dent :  Reports  of  the  expected  yield  of 
cherries  in  this  vicinity  are  not  as  favor- 
able as  one  would  like  to  hear,  but  they 
might  be  worse.  In  the  orchards  around 
Yuba  City  the  yield  will  be  an  average  on 
the  lowlands  along  the  slough,  but  will  be 
light  on  the  higher  and  dryer  soils.  The 
Giblin  Bros,  expect  to  gather  fully  as 
many  as  they  did  last  year.  J.  B.  Wilkie 
expects  to  have  an  average  yield.  The 
J.  H.  Backus  and  O.  A.  and  Charles  Wil- 
bur orchards  will  have  lighter  crops  than 
usual.  W.  F.  Peck's  trees  are  loaded. 
Other  orchards  report  light  yields. 

Cherries  Moving  Slowly.— Yuba 
City  Farmer  :  The  cherry  harvest  starts 
in  rather  slowly,  there  being  some  time 
between  the  ripening  of  the  early  varieties 
and  the  standard  canning  and  shipping 
varieties.  The  Sutter  Preserving  Co.  has 
contracted  the  Giblin,  Bremer  and  Gray 
crops  and  will  in  a  week  or  two  begin 
work  on  the  same.  Express  shipments 
from  the  depot  here  average  about  fifty 
boxes  per  day.  There  will  not  be  a  large 
crop  in  this  locality  from  the  present  out- 
look. 

Tehama. 

May  Break  the  Record.— Red  Bluff 
Cause:  R.  A.  Whitford  is  meeting  with 
great  success  with  his  fine  poultry,  and 
now  probably  has  the  most  complete  poul- 
try yard  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  His  place  is  situated  a  few  miles 
west  of  town,  and  is  known  as  the  Reeds 
Creek  Poultry  Yard.  Mr.  Whitford 
sold  three  of  his  Black  Minorcas  to  a 
Mr.  Price  of  Sacramento,  who  went  into 
his  yard  and  picked  them  out  from  a 
large  tlock  and  allowed  him  $15  for  the 
three.  The  thoroughbreds  are  kept  in 
separate  pens,  and  in  these  pens  trap  nests 
are  used  exclusively.  When  a  hen  goes 
into  one  of  these  nests  it  shuts  her  up  and 
keeps  her  a  prisoner  until  it  is  opened  and 
the  hen  is  released.  The  nests  are  visitod 
every  hour  and  the  hen  is  released  and 
the  egg  taken  out  of  the  nest.  Each  hen 
wears  a  leg  band,  on  which  her  number  is 
marked,  and  when  a  hen  is  released  from 
a  nest  her  number  is  taken  and  a  record 
made  of  her  egg.  A  score  card  hangs 
handy  to  the  nests,  on  which  the  record 
is  marked.  The  score  cards  show  that 
one  hen  in  the  yard  has  laid  twenty-five 
eggs  in  twenty-nine  days.  This  is  the 
best  record  that  any  hen  has  made.  There 
are  others  that  have  done  nearly  as  well. 


Mr.  Whitford  proposes  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord of  this  h6n  for  a  year,  giving  her 
credit  for  every  egg  she  lays.  The  high- 
est score  known  to  poultry  men  is  250 
eggs  from  a  single  hen  in  one  year's  time. 
Mr.  Whitford  thinks  he  has  the  champion 
layer,  and  that  she  will  break  the  record 
by  the  time  the  year  is  up. 

Getting  Ready  for  Exodus. — Red 
Bluff  News:  The  wool  growers  generally 
have  decided  on  the  25th  to  about  tLo 
last  of  the  month  as  the  time  for  starting 
their  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  mountain 
summer  ranges,  which  are  located  in  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  this  county 
and  in  Trinity,  Shasta,  Modoc  and  Lassen 
counties.  During  the  intervening  time 
preparations  will  be  made  for  the  drives, 
and  some  bands  will  be  started  even  ear- 
lier than  the  25th  if  word  comes  that  the 
snow  is  disappearing  from  the  mountain 
roads  and  trails. 

Tulare. 

Profits  from  Summer  Fallow. — 
Porterville  Messenger:  Mr.  Van  Emon 
got  some  $4000  last  year  off  of  320  acres 
summer  fallow,  or  more  than  he  did  from 
1300  acres  of  winter  plowing;  Mr.  Sin- 
clair about  $7000  from  one  section,  Mr. 
Chinn  $700  above  all  expenses  from  one 
section,  Mr.  Wigley  $10,000  gross  from 
one  section,  and  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Wigley  has  had  three  good 
consecutive  crops  from  summer  fallow. 
This  year  only  a  little  land  comparatively 
has  been  summer  fallowed,  yet  that  little 
bids  fair  with  ordinary  conditions  to  yield 
a  profitable  crop. 

Against  Grazing  Stock  on  Public 
Roads. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Tulare  county  have  ordained  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  suffer,  cause  or  allow  any 
horses,  cattle,  mules,  donkeys,  hogs,  sheep 
or  goats  to  run  at  large  upon,  graze  or 
feed  upon  or  to  stake,  or  tether,  or  to 
cause,  suffer  or  allow  to  be  staked  or 
tethered  upon  any  public  road,  street, 
alley  or  place  in  any  unincorporated  town 
or  village  in  the  county  of  Tulare,  or  to  tie, 
hitch  or  fasten  any  of  the  above  specified 
animals  so  as  to  injure  or  cause  to  be  in- 
jured any  fruit,  or  ornamental  tree  or 
trees  growing  on  or  being  on  or  adjacent 
to  any  road,  street,  alley  or  place  in  any 
such  unincorporated  town  or  village  in 
said  county.  A  violation  of  any  of  the 
above  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  ex- 
ceeding five  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  Is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
AHa  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— $35  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  tHe 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES — Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  many  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
pe  the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  Ashing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
i'go  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
iract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor,  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED,  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


— — —C 

Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 


The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  everueed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
5?j3£SiH?A  SUPERSEDES  ALU  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bot'le.    Sold  by  druggists,  oi 
•ent  by  express,  charts  v.  Id.  with  full  direction* 
tor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
fHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Though  We  Repent. 

Though   we  repent,  can  any  god  give 
back 

The  dear,  lost  days  wo  might  have  made 
so  fair, 

Turn  false  to  true  and  carelessness  to 
care 

And  let  us  find  again  what  now  we  lack  ? 
O,  once,  once  more  to  tread  the  old  time 
track, 

The  flowers  we  threw  away  once  more  to 
wear  ! 

Though  we  repent,  can  any  god  give 
back 

The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made 
so  fair  ? 

Who  can  repulse  a  stealthy  ghost's  at- 
tack, 

Silence  a  voice  that  doth  the  midnight 
dare, 

Make  fresh  hopes  spring  from  the  grave 

sod  of  despair, 
Set  free  a  tortured  soul  from  memory's 

rack  ? 

Though   we  repent,  can  any   god  give 
back 

The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made 
so  fair  ? 

— Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


The  Vanity  of  Man. 

Yesterday  morning  I  found  in  the  top 
drawer  of  my  chiffonier  a  clipping  from 
the  daily  paper  announcing  a  "  sale"  of 
ladies'  spring  hats. 

"  I  really  don't  need  this,  dear,"  I  re- 
marked, handing  it  to  Polly,  without 
even  turning  around. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Polly  innocently, 
turning  the  paper  over  as  though  it 
were  some  strange,  scientific  specimen. 
'  Oh,  yes;  the  advertisement  of  the 
Bondbreaker  sale.'  How  did  it  get 
there?  I  must  have  dropped  it  when 
I  was  putting  away  your  socks,  after 
mending  them  last  Saturday.  Do  you 
know,  Jack,  dear,"  she  went  on,  letting 
the  paper  fall  to  the  floor  with  beautiful 
indifference,  "that  I  never  thought  I 
should  love  any  man  well  enough  to 
darn  socks  for  him!" 

"I  suppose,"  1  remarked,  looking 
very  severely  at  my  shaving  cup  and 
mixing  the  lather,  with  a  firmness  and 
a  decision  quite  unnecessary  under  the 
circumstances,  "that  I  am  about  to  be 
wheedled  out  of  my  last  penny.  And  I 
suppose  you  know,  Mrs.  Heavyfeather, 
that  since  that  slump  in  P.  D.  Q.  we 
cannot  afford  any  luxuries,  like — well, 
like  spring  bonnets,  for  instance." 

I  was  stirring  the  lather  furiously  by 
this  time. 

Polly  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
amazed  reproach. 

"  And  I  suppose  you,"  she  retorted 
warmly,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered 
from  my  thrust,  "that  if  I  wanted  a 
spring  bonnet  I  should  know  better  than 
to  have  left  that  clipping  where  you 
could  find  it." 

I  dropped  my  brush  with  my  face 
half  lathered. 

"Apparently,"  said  I,  sarcastically, 
"  there  is  a  science  in  getting  a  spring 
bonnet." 

"  No,"  said  Polly,  wiping  the  stem 
of  a  pink  rose  and  tucking  it  in  her  hair, 
"  but  there  is  an  art  in  managing  a  man. 
A  man  is  divided  into  three  parts:  his 
heart,  his  soul  and  his  vanity;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  vanity.  You  might 
as  well  hail  a  motor  car  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street,  as  to  attempt  to 
coerce  or  wheedle  a  man  without  ap- 
pealing to  his  vanity.  It  is  the  woman 
who  knows  how  to  pay  a  subtle  compli- 
ment and  who  takes  the  time  to  do  it 
every  morning  and  most  afternoons, 
who  has  everything  she  wants,  from  a 
diamond  tiara  to  the  arm  of  a  police- 
man across  a  crowded  street.  You  may 
compliment  a  man  upon  anything,  from 
his  nose  to  his  necktie;  from  his  brain 
to  his  boots.  It  never  really  matters 
when  nor  how  nor  upon  what  you  com- 
pliment him,  so  that  you  do  it  skill- 
fully and  often — especially  often.  You 
may  tell  a  prizefighter  that  he  should 
have  been  a  poet,  or  a  deaf  mute  that 
he  is  a  charming  conversationalist;  and 
either  of  them  will  swallow  the  little  dose 
of  flattery  like  a  sugar  pill  and  feel 
better  for  it  afterward." 

I  drew  a  clean  line  down  the  middle 


of  my  cheek  with  my  razor  before  re- 
plying. 

"I  perceive,"  said  I,  when  I  had 
finished,  "  that  managing  a  man  is  not 
so  much  an  art  or  a  science  as  a  form 
of  war." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Polly  deprecatingly. 
as  she  leaned  forward  to  admire  her 
eyebrows  in  the  mirror,  "  it  is  more  like 
a  form  of  diplomacy.  A  woman  could 
no  more  win  in  open  fight  with  a  man 
than  Japan  could  whip  Russia  in  open 
field.  But  when  it  comes  to  strategy, 
it's  the  little  woman  and  the  little  na- 
tion who  understand  how  to  make  it 
pay,  better  than  muscle  and  gun- 
powder." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  I  remarked,  scathingly, 
"like  the  bloody  Russian,  I  have  sailed 
into  the  traps  and  mines  laid  for  me — 
and  doubtless  have  swallowed  about  a 
pound  of  soft  soap  since  my  wedding 
day." 

"You  look  as  though  you  might 
have,"  gurgled  Polly,  gazing  thought- 
fully at  my  lathered  chin. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  I  continued,  ignor- 
ing the  impertinence,  "  that  you  imag- 
ine I  believe  that  I  am  wise  and  Clevel- 
and handsome  and  all  the  other  things 
that  your  fancy  and  your  flattery  have 
painted." 

"Well,  you  are,"  flared  Polly,  look- 
ing at  herself  defiantly  in  the  glass, 
"every  one  of  them." 

I  caught  myself  smiling  at  my  shav- 
ing mirror  and  immediately  drew  a 
grave  face. 

"But  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence if  you  were  not  any  of  them,  as 
far  as  that  goes,"  went  on  Polly,  "I'd 
think  so.  And  if  I  didn't  think  so  you'd 
think  so.  And  if  you  didn't  think  so 
you'd  like  to  be  told  so.  It's  a  funny 
thing,  but  it's  true,  that  a  man  would 
rather  be  complimented  on  things  he 
doesn't  possess  than  on  those  things  he 
does  possess.  A  villain  always  loves  a 
woman  who  imagines  he  is  a  pattern 
of  honor.  And  a  little  chap,  the  height 
of  a  walking  cane  and  the  stability  of  an 
organdie  frock,  will  die  for  you  if  you 
pretend  to  admire  his  muscle  and  loan 
upon  his  strong  right  arm;  and  a  phys- 
ical giant  adores  you  if  you  will  only 
defer  to  his  opinions  on  art  and  science; 
and  a  literary  man  always  expects  you 
to  admire  the  cut  of  his  clothes  and 
rave  over  the  curl  and  color  of  his  hair; 
and — oh,  I  forgot!  Now  I  know  how 
that  slip  of  paper  got  into  your  chiffon- 
ier drawer!  It  was  the  color  of  your 
hair!  " 

"The — color — of — my — hair  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Polly,  tripping  over  to 
the  chiffonier  and  pulling  out  a  red  and 
yellow  necktie  that  must  have  cost  39 
cents  if  it  cost  a  penny,  "I  dropped  it 
when  I  put  this  in  there.  I  got  this  to 
match  my  hair,  dear — bought  it  out  of 
my  lunch  money  and  what  was  left 
from — 

"But  my  hair  isn't  yellow,"  I  ob- 
jected, brutally. 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Polly.  "If  you 
had  the  least  bit  of  vanity  you'd  know 
there  is  a  streak  of  gold  running 
through  it,  and  you'd  dress  in  mauves 
and  browns  and  tans  instead  of  blacks 
and  blues." 

"But  how  about  the  red?  I  never 
wear  red,"  I  grumbled. 

"Well,"  said  Polly,  holding  the  tie 
up  meditatively,  "  I  did  think  of  that, 
and  I  know  that  everybody  cannot  wear 
red,  but  with  your  complexion  and  that 
red  brown  shade  in  your  eyes — " 

"Oh,"  I  remarked,  cynically,  "I  am 
relieved  to  hear  that  they're  red- 
brown.  I  was  almost  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were— green." 

"They're  hazel!"  declared  Polly, 
emphatically. 

"Then  why,"  said  I,  "do  you  at- 
tempt to  coerce  and  wheedle  me  in  this 
fashion  ?  " 

"I  haven't  asked  you  for  anything," 
said  Poll}',  pathetically;  and  her  under 
lip  began  to  tremble,  while  her  eyes 
looked  dangerously  wet. 

"There,  little  girl,"  said  I,  patting 
her  shoulder  with  the  handle  of  my 
razor.  "I  didn't  mean  anything.  I 
only  thought  you  wanted  a  bonnet." 

"I  don't  want  a  bonnet,"  pouted 
Polly. 

"Then  why,"  I  asked,  resuming  my 
shaving,  "did  you  go  to  the  Bond- 
breaker  sale  ?  " 

"Oh — well — because — I  just  wanted 


to  see  the  pretty  things." 

"And  were  they  very  pretty?" 

"Just  beauties  !"  said  Polly,  with  a 
sigh.  "And  there  was  one  little 
toque — " 

"I  don't  approve  of  a  lot  of  gew- 
gaws," said  I  severely. 

"Oh,  but  this  was  very  plain  and 
simple,"  said  Polly,  assuredly.  "It 
was  just  your  taste  exactly — rich  and 
elegant  and  artistic,  Jack." 

"If  the  average  woman,"  I  re- 
marked, "would  put  less  time  and 
money  on  the  outside  of  her  head  and 
more  thought  on  the  inside — " 

"And  it  was  the  very  cheapest  thing 
in  the  store — only  eighteen  dollars, 
marked  down  from  fifty  dollars." 

"She  would  be  infinitely  more  at- 
tractive," I  finished. 

"That  is  just  what  I  thought,"  said 
Polly,  sweetly,  "and  so  I  decided  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  the  toque,  even  though 
it  was  such  a  bargain  and  you  would 
have  liked  it  so,  and  even  though  my 
old  blue  forget-me-not  hat  is  gone,  and 
the  one  trimmed  in  yellow  asters  got 
soaked  in  the  rain  the  other  day, 
and — " 

"Where's  that  black  hat  with  the 
feathers  on  it?  "  I  inquired. 

"You  know  very  well  that  it  was 
lost  the  night  we  left  it  in  the  automo- 
bile," said  Polly,  reproachfully. 

"Well,"  I  pursued,  "what  has  be- 
come of  the  six  new  hats  you  had  when 
we  were  married?  " 

"My  wedding  hats?"  asked  Polly 
innocently;  "you  didn't  expect  me  to 
wear  them  forever,  did  you?  " 

' '  And  how  about  the  two  you  got  a 
month  ago?  " 

"They  were  winter  hats,  dear." 

"  Haven't  you  any  sort  of  head  cov- 
ering, Mrs.  Heavyfeather,"  I  asked 
brutally. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Polly,  with  sweet 
enthusiasm,  "I  can  fix  over  that  little 
brown  thing — " 

"What,  the  one  I  call  the  Salvation 
Army  bonnet?  " 

"Yes,  the  one  you  hate  so.  And  if 
it  wasn't  that  I  shall  look  so  shabby 
beside  you — " 

"Me?    I  haven't  a  spring  bonnet!  " 

"  But  you  look  nice  in  anything  you 
put  on,  Jack.  Yes,  you  do!  Even 
your  old  golf  cap  makes  you  look  dis- 
tinguished. And  when  you  put  on  your 
white  flannels  or  your  dinner  coat — " 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  I,  "that  you 
have  got  to  wear  that  miserable 
Quaker-looking  thing  just  now,  when 
all  the  other  women  will  be  decked  out 
in  feathers  and  flowers." 

"Now,  Jack,''  said  Polly,  "don't 
weaken.  Your  taste  is  too  artistic  for 
a  poor  little  lady's  pocket.  You  must 
not  be  so  fastidious." 

"Maybe,"  said  I,  looking  stealthily 
into  my  shaving  mirror,  "if  I  should  do 
without  that  new  office  desk — " 

"There!"  said  Polly,  "that's  just 
why  I  wouldn't  ask  you  for  it.  I  know 
how  generous  you  are.  If  I  should  ask 
for  the  new  moon,  you'd  go  right  out 
and  try  to  buy  it  for  me.  And  we  can't 
afford—" 

"I  guess  I  know  what  I  can  afford!  " 
I  growled.  "Go  look  in  that  wallet  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket." 

With  beautiful  reluctance  Polly  took 
out  the  wallet  and  counted  out  $50  in 
bills. 

"Take  twenty  of  it,"  I  remarked, 
"  and  go  get  that  toque  at  Bondbreak- 

er's." 

"  You  darling!  "  cried  Polly,  jumping 
up  and  doing  something  very  silly. 

"Oh,  go  away,"  I  growled.  "You 
are  getting  your  pompadour  all  full  of 
soapsuds." — Helen  Rowland. 

Juvenile  Strategy. 

"What  have  you  got  in  that  pack- 
age ?  "  said  the  attendant  at  the  great 
public  museum. 

"Bananas,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  Dozen  of  'em.    Want  one  ?  " 

"No;  and  you  can't  bring  them  in 
here." 

"Why  not?" 

"It's  against  the  rules.  But  you  can 
check  the  package  at  that  window  and 
get  it  when  you  come  out." 

"Cost  anything  to  check  it  ?  " 

"Five  cents." 

The  boy  said  he  wouldn't  pay  it,  and 
went  away. 


Ten  minutes  later  he  reappeared 
without  the  package. 

"  I  guess  I  can  go  in  now,  all  right," 
he  said. 

"Hold  on.  Have  you  got  those 
bananas  concealed  about  you?" 

"Yes,  sir;  all  but  the  skins.  I 
throwed  them  away." 

And  there  was  a  grin  of  triumph  on 
his  face  as  he  went  through  the  turn- 
stile.   

Concerning  Men  and  Women. 

Various  apt,  incisive  comments  made 
by  Gail  Hamilton  almost  half  a  century 
ago  on  "  Men  and  Women"  are  in  most 
respects  equally  full  of  force  to-day,  with 
all  the  vaunted  progress  woman  has 
made. 

"Men  are  strong:  they  do  things  and 
don't  mind  it,"  admits  this  vigorous 
woman  writer.  "They  can  open  doors 
in  the  dampest  weather  They  can  un- 
strap trunks  without  breaking  a  blood 
vessel,  turn  keys  in  a  moment  which 
women  have  lost  their  tempers  and 
lamed  their  fingers  over  for  half  an 
hour;  look  down  precipices  and  not  be 
dizzy.  .  .  You  may  strike  them  with 
all  your  might  on  the  chest,  and  it 
doesn't  hurt  them  in  the  least  (I  mean 
if  you  are  a  woman.)  They  never  grow 
nervous  and  cry.  They  go  upstairs  three 
at  a  time.  They  put  one  hand  on  a  four- 
rail  fence  and  leap  it  without  touching. 
In  short,  they  do  everything  easily 
which  women  try  to  do  and  cannot. 

"  Moreover,"  continues  this  commen- 
tator. "  men  are  so  'easy  to  get  along 
with.'  They  are  conveniently  blind  and 
benevolent.  Women  criticise  you.  not 
unjustly,  perhaps,  but  relentlo^slv. 
They  judge  you  in  detail,  men  only  in 
the  whole.  If  your  dress  is  neat,  well 
fitting  and  well  toned,  men  will  not 
notice  it,  except  a  few  men  milliners 
and  a  few  others  who  ought  to  be.  If 
you  will  only  sit  still,  hold  up  your  head 
and  speak  when  you  are  spoken  to,  you 
can  be  very  comfortable.  I  do  not 
mean  that  men  cannot  and  do  not  ap- 
preciate female  brilliancy,  but  if  you 
are  a  good  listener  and  in  the  right  re- 
ceptive mood  you  can  spend  an  hour 
very  pleasantly  without  it. 

"  But  a  woman  finds  out  in  the  first 
three  minutes  that  the  fringe  on  your 
dress  is  not  a  match.  In  four  she  has 
discovered  that  the  silk  of  your  sleeves 
is  frayed  at  the  edge.  In  five  that  the 
binding  of  the  heel  of  your  boot  is  worn 
out.  By  the  six  th  she  has  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  what  she  suspected  the 
first  moment  she  'set  her  eyes  on 
you,'  that  you  trimmed  your  bonnet 
yourself,  the  seventh  assures  her  that 
your  collar  is  only  '  imitation;'  and 
when  you  part,  at  the  end  of  ten  min- 
utes she  has  calculated  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  the  cost  of  your  dress,  has  lev- 
eled her  mental  eyeglass  at  all  your  in- 
nocent little  subterfuges  and  knows  to 
a  dead  certainty  your  past  history, 
present  circumstances  and  future  pros- 
pects. Well,  what  harm  if  she  does? 
None  in  particular.  It  is  only  being 
stretched  on  the  rack  a  little  while. 
You  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and 
you  are  not  ashamed.  Your  boots  are 
only  beginning  to  be  shabby,  and  we  all 
know  the  transitory  nature  of  galloon. 
Your  fringe  is  too  dark,  but  you  ran- 
sacked the  city  and  did  your  best; 
'  angels  could  do  no  more.  '  You  trim- 
med your  bonnet  yourself  and  saved  two 
dollars,  which  was  just  what  you  intend- 
ed to  do.  Your  lace  is  not  real,  ac- 
cording to  the  cant  of  the  shopkeepers, 
but  it  is  real — real  cotton,  real  linen, 
real  silk,  or  whatever  the  material  may 
be,  and  you  never  pretended  it  was 
Honiton  or  point. 

"But  if  men,  in  their  strength  and 
courage  and  independence  are  enviable, 
men  in  their  gentleness  are  irresis- 
tible," concludes  the  writer.  "  You  ex- 
pect gentleness  in  women.  It  is  their 
attribute  and  characteristic.  You  do 
not  admire  its  presence  so  much  as  you 
deplore  or  condemn  its  absence.  But 
manly  tenderness  has  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  you  meet  it  everywhere — in  the 
house  and  by  the  wayside,  in  city  and 
country,  under  broadcloth  and  home- 
spun. You  may  travel  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  meet 
not  only  civility,  but  the  most  cordial 
and  considerate  kindness.    You  may  be 
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as  ugly  as  it  is  possible  for  virtue  to  be, 
and  tired  and  travel-stained  and  stupid, 
and  your  neighbor  of  a  day  will  show 
you  all  the  little  attentions  you  could 
claim  from  a  father  or  brother  or  hus- 
band. Women  would  better  improve 
the  rights  they  have  before  going  mad 
after  others  they  know  of.  If  men  will 
be  so  good  as  to  do  the  law  making,  and 
stock  jobbing,  and  bribing,  and  quarrel- 
ing and  stump  speaking,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  them.  .  .  .  Am 
I  enthusiastic  over  this  involuntary 
outgushing  of  the  stream  of  kindness, 
which  flows  so  continually  from  men  to 
usward?  I  have  a  right  to  be.  A  na- 
tion of  men  loyal,  not  to  grace,  beauty, 
magnificence,  but  to  womanhood,  to  the 
highest  impulses  of  human  nature,  to 
the  love  element  of  the  universe,  is  a 
thing  to  be  enthusiastic  about." 

On  Sitting  With  Crossed  Legs. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  this  page,  and  especially  the  feminine 
portion  of  them.  That  is  the  habit 
which  is  so  prevalent  of  crossing  one 
knee  over  the  other  when  sitting  down. 
Let  me  give  you  the  medical  point  of 
view  if  I  can  do  so.  The  back  of  the 
knee  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  elbow 
and  wrist,  the  groin  and  the  armpit 
contain  important  nerves  and  blood 
vessels  which  are  not  as  well  protected 
as  are  similar  structures  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  This  space  behind  the 
knee,  bounded  by  the  tendons  of  the 
plexar  muscles  and  the  heads  of  the 
great  calf  muscles,  is  called  the  pop- 
liteal space  and  contains  two  large 
nerves,  the  external  and  the  internal 
popliteal  nerves,  which  are  the  divisions 
of  the  great  serotic,  together  with  the 
large  popliteal  artery  and  its  veins 
which  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the 
leg.  Besides  these  are  numerous 
branches  which  supply  the  joint,  and 
also  a  number  of  small  lymphatic 
glands.  These  structures  are  beneath 
the  skin  embedded  in  fat  and  connect- 
ive tissue,  and  the  pulse  of  the  artery 
can  often  be  felt,  while  of  the  nerves 
the  internal  can  be  made  out  just  inside 
the  external  tendon. 

Now  it  is  the  pressure  upon  these 
vessels  and  nerves  that  often  gives  rise 
to  serious  trouble.  Often  the  limb  will, 
as  we  say,  "  fall  asleep,"  or  become 
numb,  and  the  foot  is  seen  to  twitch. 
This  means  that  the  nerves  are  com- 
pressed, and  consequently  the  artery 
constricted.  If  the  twitching  of  the 
foot  be  closely  watched,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  beats  in  time  with  the  pulse, 
which  means  that  besides  the  hydro- 
static pressure  in  the  blood  vessels,  the 
heart  is  overcoming  to  a  certain  degree 
the  weight  of  the  leg,  and  the  walls  of 
the  compressed  artery  are  strained. 
The  veins,  too,  are  constricted  and 
our  feet  big  and  swollen  and  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  leg  often  stand  out 
in  black  lines. 

A  compressed  nerve,  if  long  subjected 
to  conditions,  will  rebel.  Sciatica, 
ascending  paralysis,  chronic  numbness, 
cramps  or  lameness  is  a  result.  Con- 
strict an  artery  in  any  part  of  the 
body  and  you  must  pay  the  result. 
Thrombosis,  aneurism  or  a  morbid  di- 
lation of  the  vessel,  improper  venous 
return  and  varicose  veins  are  some  of 
the  ills  which  we  can  all  avoid  by  not 
forming  this  habit.  There  are  other 
evils  caused  by  crossing  the  legs,  while 
sitting  down,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  I  may  have  left  out  important 
explanations,  but  I  have  done  my  best. 
— Star  of  Hope. 

In  the  Toy  Trade. 

"  Anybody  begun  thinking  yet  about 
buying  things  for  this  year's  Christmas 
trade  ?  "  was  asked  of  an  importer  of 
toys. 

"Thinking  about  it?"  said  the  im- 
porter. "Why,  many  of  the  larger 
wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers  through- 
out the  country  have  already  bought. 
They  begin  buying  in  January,  almost 
a  year  ahead.  We  begin  our  prepara- 
tions pretty  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
ahead. 

"  Every  year,  in  August,  our  buyers 
go  to  Europe  to  make  preparations  for 
the  Christmas  trade  of  the  following 
year.    They  go  to  all  the  toy  centers 


of  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  in 
search  everywhere  of  novelties.  So  for 
the  Christmas  trade  of  the  present 
year,  1904,  our  buyers  went  abroad 
last  year,  in  the  summer  of  1903.  Just 
when  the  actual  retail  trade  here  in 
Christmas  things  was  at  its  height  last 
year,  we  were  getting  in  our  samples 
for  the  trade  of  a  year  later,  for  this 
year  of  1904. 

"A  week  after  last  year's  retail 
trade  had  closed,  or  say  about  January 
1,  our  store  was  full  of  samples,  of 
standard  goods  and  of  novelties  set  for 
this  year's  Christmas  trade. 

"  The  samples  are  shown  here  early 
in  order  that  we  may  know  what  the 
demand  is  going  to  be  for  this  thing  or 
that,  and  it  takes  time  to  make  the 
goods  and  to  deliver  them.  In  Europe 
they  get  to  work  first  on  these  orders 
from  distant  countries,  from  the  United 
States  and  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

"  So  the  large  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers of  toys  begin  buying  Christmas 
things  in  January  ;  and  while  there  may 
appear  later  supplementary  novelties, 
they  have  done  the  bulk  of  their  buying 
or  ordering  of  imported  toys  by  May. 

"  Later  these  same  buyers  from  all 
over  the  country,  who  had  bought  im- 
ported toys  by  sample  in  January  and 
May,  come  to  New  York  again,  begin- 
ning about  August  1,  to  buy  American 
toys.  This  buying  is  mainly  over  by 
November  1,  two  months  or  more  be- 
fore Christmas. 

"All  these  Christmas  things  which 
appear  to  the  general  public  for  a  brief 
season  only  of  a  month  or  two,  and 
which  blossom  out  suddenly  when  they 
do  come,  in  all  their  glory,  as  though 
they  had  just  sprung  up  in  a  night,  are 
in  reality  the  results  of  a  year's  careful 
and  elaborate  planning,  both  in  the 
production  and  the  distribution,  with 
attention  to  every  detail.  And  this  is 
repeated  every  year.  We  are  always 
a  year  ahead." — New  York  Sun. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  way  to  flavor  a  salad  with  garlic  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  is  to  let  a 
clove  of  garlic  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  quart  bottle  of  salad  oil  be- 
fore the  latter  is  used.  This  gives  just 
the  indefinable  tang  that  much  im- 
proves the  salad  without  in  the  least 
overdoing  the  garlic  flavor. 

Few  women  realize,  says  a  French 
expert,  that  the  secret  of  face  care  is 
to  treat  each  feature  separately. 
American  women  in  particular  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  there  are  as 
many  complexions  as  there  are  figures, 
and  no  one  cosmetic  can  be  good  for  all 
faces,  nor  for  all  parts  of  the  face. 
Rarely  is  the  skin  of  nose  and  cheek  of 
the  same  quality,  and  what  is  healing 
for  one  may  injure  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, the  skin  may  be  of  good  quality 
all  over  the  face  except  the  nose,  where 
too  much  oil  is  secreted.  Bathing  the 
skin  with  a  soft  sponge  dipped  in  borax 
water  will  be  of  value,  while  such  treat- 
ment would  be  too  drying  for  the  rest 
of  the  face.  Or  the  wrinkles  around 
the  eyes  may  be  treated  with  cocoa 
butter,  which  might  be  too  harmful  for 
nose  or  cheek.  Leave  all  cosmetics 
entirely  alone  or  understand  their  use, 
is  her  closing  advice. 

For  the  unexpected  guest,  little 
cakes  with  a  cup  of  tea  or  chocolate 
will  do  full  duty,  and  they  are  delicious 
also  to  serve  with  ices  at  the  luncheon 
or  dinner  table.  For  these  light  cakes, 
baked  in  small  pans,  an  even,  steady 
heat  is  wanted;  never  attempt  to  bake 
them  with  a  freshly  built  coal  fire,  or 
with  a  fire  from  which  the  life  has 
largely  died  out;  it  should  be  in  such 
condition  that  it  may  be  regulated 
easily,  and  last  through  the  baking 
without  being  replenished.  In  flavor- 
ing these  little  cakes,  do  not  use  lemon 
juice  if  a  light  cake  is  wanted.  The 
acid  in  lemon  juice  sets  free  carbon 
dioxide,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  con- 
tact with  the  soda  in  the  baking 
powder.  It  is  best  to  restrict  its  use  to 
cokes  in  which  a  close  texture  is  desir- 
able. Bear  in  mind  also  that  cakes  in 
which  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  used 
require  less  heat  than  cakes  made  with 
the  whites  of  eggs,  as  the  yolks  of  eggs 
are  so  rich  in  fat  they  burn  quickly. 


Show  Your  Loyalty  to  the  State  in  a  Practical  Way 


BY 


Patronizing  Home  Industry, 

BUYING  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

"MONARCH"  Hams 

 AND  

"Golden  Gate '  Leaf  Lar  A 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD   OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 

SeiM&s    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Backaches. 


T5he 


OK 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  the  O.K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  anv  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There's  no  sickness  that 
results  from  overheating  and  breathing  of  unhealthy  steam. 
Tliousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at  your 
local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his  name 
and  wt  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  " SSgEJ- 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33  '/$  %. 

1903  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  sil 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"   Ensilage  Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,     e  v 


'Modern  Sf.age  Methods" 


Established  1664^ 
10  cent*,  coin  op  stamps. 


Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 

For  8522  The  CHICAGO 


Full  2  Horse  Power 


a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.  Water  and  Gasoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  enpine  thoroughly 

tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 

with  pulley  for  running  all 
kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 
Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $13.00  extra.  , 
Simplest  engine^ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience. 
Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency.  Greatest  Economy.  Lowest 
Price,    OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 
We  make  3,  S  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 
Put  Tri dc  h  rl  Hill  ;'r"'  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  catalogue 
Will  I  1113  Mil  UUI  free,itshowslargeci:ts,givesrull<k-seriptionand 
more  inrorniacion  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  given  before.  We  have  revolutioni/.t  a  the  gaso- 

JSBBeG&SStiS^  Chicago  Gasoline  Engine  Co.^U.  Chicago. 


Vi 

warps 


THE  HANGER  THAT  WORKS. 

are  not  troubled  with  binding  and  hard  running  because  door  and  siding 
The  flexible  fastening  of  the  T  rail  track  adjusts  to  all  inequalities. 

LOUDENS  TaVnd^r  HANGER 

runs  with  roller  bearing  wheel*,  absolute  center  draft  with  no  side  hitch.  Can- 
nor  Depusnea  or  Diown  on,  cannot  get  out  ot  order,  always  runs  easy  and  true. 
Other  farm  specialties  such  as  Hay  Tools,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, Overhead 
Trolleys  and  Switches,  etc.  Circulars  and  catalogue  free  upon  request. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,    88  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  18,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   86»»@  85  81  @79?8 

Thursday   84*®  85%  80*@7958 

Friday   84fc®  S3%  79%@7^ 

Saturday   84  *@  83«  79K@78$4 

Monday"   83  V«-  «S'„  7H'-»C«.7t»%£ 

Tuesday   87*®  85-^  80«to79"a 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  Scorn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
July. 

Wednesday   48*@49 

Thursday   49  V"  48»£ 

Friday  40  ®47* 

>atur(lay   48*®47»< 

Monday   47*@48« 

Tuesday   48*®47% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows 


Sept. 
47',®48* 
49    (a  lba„ 
48H@47M 
475,i@46ii 

■IliVrt  47^ 

47?»@47 


Mav,  1904.  Dec.  1904. 

ihursday  1127  @   II  27*®1  26* 

Fridav                    1  26*©  1  26*i  1  25ii@l  2fi3» 

Saturday               1  26*®   J  26  ®1  27'4 

Monday    ®   1  28  @1  28'/, 

■  uesday                 128*®   1  »H 

Wednesday    ®    1  28\®1  28 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  not  shown 
much  life  since  last  review,  and  it  would 
have  been  phenomenal  to  have  had  it 
otherwise,  with  exporters  virtually  out  of 
the  field.  Millers  are  doing  very  little 
purchasing  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
flour,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
exporter,  who  is  also  running  a  large 
flouring  plant  at  Port  Costa,  is  now  load- 
ing a  bark  with  flour  for  Europe.  Values 
for  spot  wheat  hold  fairly  steady,  despite 
the  prevailing  inactivity.  The  specula- 
tive market  for  December  delivery  has 
been  showing  a  little  more  firmness,  this 
option  having  at  times  tho  past  week 
touched  slightly  higher  points  than  May 
wheat.  The  prospects  are  that  the  crop 
in  this  State  will  be  little  if  any  better 
than  last  season.  In  some  sections,  both 
North  and  South,  the  yield  promises  to 
be  light.  Foreign  markets  do  not  show 
any  special  firmness,  although  in  portions 
of  Europe  the  crop  outlook  is  not  so  good 
as  it  was  earlier  in  the  season.  The  mar- 
ket for  grain  charters  is  dull  and  weak. 
Ship  owners  are  asking  22s.  lid.  for  new 
crop  loading,  usual  option  to  European 
ports,  but  this  figure  is  not  obtainable. 

California  Milling  H  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  2?*©1  30 

Oregon  Club.  .   1  2?*@1  32« 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery,  ll.2i>*®1.28*. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.25?i®1.28*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  *  @  ;  December, 

1904.  »1.28X@1.28. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902—03  1903—04 

Liv.  quotations  6s8*d@6s9d  6sl0*d@5sild 

Freight  rates   14*®— 8  16^®— s 

Local  market  II  32*@1  35      II  27*@1  32* 


Supplies  in  this  center  are  tolerably- 
large  for  this  time  of  year,  and  include 
considerable  quantities  from  mills  outside 
the  State.  Quotable  values  are  down  20c 
per  barrel,  and  market  is  not  firm  at  these 
figures.  A  vessel  was  chartered  the  past 
week  to  carry  a  cargo  of  flour  to  Europe, 
the  freight  rate  being  18s.  per  ton,  or 
$4.37$  per  2240  lbs. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  60 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00   @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50   @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  ®4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50   @4  15 

Barley. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  brisk 
the  current  week.  Several  operators  who 
are  supposed  to  be  short  on  the  market, 
having  probably  sold  ahead  for  shipment 
to  Europe,  have  been  making  special 
efforts  to  depress  values,  but  have  not 
met  with  any  very  pronounced  success. 
Options  have  sagged  more  than  values  in 
the  open  market,  although  free  sales  of 
spot  barley  have  not  been  possible  at  ex- 
treme figures  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
market  of  the  next  few  months  will  de- 
pend much  on  how  the  crop  matures  and 
the  amount  of  competition  between  buy- 
ers on  foreign  account. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  07*@l  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  ®1  07* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  ®1  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30  @1  37* 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  12tf@l  25 

Oats. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering, 
nor  are  there  likely  to  be  until  new  crop 
comes  on  the  market.  Prices  are  being 
well  maintained  at  the  quoted  range, 
especially  for  white  oats,  which  are  most 
in  request  at  present  and  which  are  in 
rather  light  supply,  not  only  here,  but  at 
all  points  tributary  to  San  Francisco  mar- 


ket. There  are  practically  no  Surprise 
or  Gray  oats  now  here,  and  values  for 
these  varieties  are  largely  nominal  for  the 
time  being. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  91  35  ®1  37* 

White,  good  tochoice   1  32*®1  3i 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®1  30 

Milling   1  32*®1  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40   @1  42* 

Black  oats   1  20   @1  30 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  27*®  1  32* 

Corn. 

Supplies  of  this  cereal  in  tho  hands  of 
local  dealers  are  of  small  volume,  and 
there  are  no  great  quantities  offering  to 
arrive.  Market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers, 
especially  for  strictly  straight  lots  of  Yel- 
low or  White.  Most  of  the  corn  in  stock 
is  Eastern  product.  Small  Yellow  is  very 
scarce. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  45  (a  \  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®1  55 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  30  ©1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  27*®  I  32* 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  27*@1  35 

Kye. 

Small  quantities  are  arriving,  going 
mainly  to  local  millers.  Values  remain 
quotably  about  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice  II  30   ®1  35 

Buckwheat. 

There  have  been  no  recent  arrivals  of 
this  cereal.  Stocks  held  by  millers  are 
not  large.  Quotable  values  are  without 
change. 

Good  to  choice   ..II  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  business 
doing  in  beans  of  any  variety.  Colored 
beans  are  in  lightest  stock.  Pinks  have 
been  lately  most  eagerly  inquired  for,  and 
under  light  offerings  have  been  command- 
ing rather  stiff  prices.  Reds  are  in  small 
supply,  in  few  hands,  and  are  quite  firmly 
held.  Large  Whites  are  in  sufficient 
stock  to  admit  of  considerable  trading, 
but  holders  as  a  rule  are  not  disposed  to 
grant  material  concessions  to  effect  sales. 
Limas  are  being  very  steadily  held. 
Black-eyes  are  in  fairiy  liberal  supply 
and  are  not  receiving  much  attention  at 
present. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  15 

Large  White   2  40  ®2  65 

Pinks   2  40  ®2  60 

Bayos,  good  tochoice   2  30   @2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  75  ®5  00 

Reds   4  50   ®4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ®2  15 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  Small   1  25  @1  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  California 
product,  either  Green  or  Niles.  Limited 
quantities  of  Eastern  Green  are  in  the 
hands  of  local  jobbers. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  ®  

Hops. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  hops  on 
this  coast  in  the  hands  of  either  growers 
or  dealers.  Holders  are  fully  as  firm  in 
their  views  as  for  some  time  past,  but 
buyers  are  operating  very  slowly,  refus- 
ing to  anticipate  their  needs  to  any  note- 
worthy extent.  New  to  arrive  are  quoted 
at  17J@20c,  and  little  business  doing  in 
forward  deliveries.  Eastern  markets  are 
reported  slow.  In  some  of  the  old  yards 
East  the  roots  are  said  to  have  not  win- 
tered well,  but  new  yards  are  reported  in 
fine  condition. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @28 

Wool. 

Most  of  the  Spring  clip  of  the  State  has 
passed  into  second  hands,  purchases  being 
mainly  made  in  the  interior  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  at  relatively  stiffor  prices 
than  are  warranted  as  quotations  in  this 
center.  Dealers  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
this  market  down  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  operate  to  better  advan- 
tage in  the  country. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  16  @17* 

Northern,  defective  13  ®I5 

Middle  Counties,  free  13  ®16 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  (<Ul 

Southern,  12  months   9  @11 

Southern,  7  months   8  @10 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  tochoice  15  ®17 

Nevada  13  @16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  continues  to  present  a 
weak  tone,  holders  of  old  being  anxious  to 
effect  a  clean-up  at  an  early  date.  New 
hay  has  already  put  in  an  appearance, 
the  first  arriving  on  Friday  last  from 
Byron,  Contra  Costa  county.  The  new 
hay  was  Wild  Oat  and  Alfalfa,  the  former 
selling  for  $9  per  ton  and  the  latter  for  $7. 
Both  showed  good  average  quality.  Straw 
is  in  light  stock  and  in  a  limited  way  is 
bringing  good  prices. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00   ®  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00   @  13  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choloe   11  00   ®  13  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  11  00 

Barley   9  00  @  12  00 

Alfalfa   9  50   ®  11  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  15  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   80  ®  70 


KlUatnffa. 

Bran  and  Middlings  continue  to  be  held 
about  as  last  quoted,  with  stocks  only 
moderate,  but  at  same  time  ample  for  the 
demand  at  full  current  figures.  Rolled 
Barley  has  been  inclining  in  favor  of  tho 
buying  interest.  Market  for  Milled  Corn 
is  showing  decided  firmness. 

Bran,  ft  ton  121  00  ©  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  ®  27  I  0 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  (a  S3  On 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  ©  24  no 

Cornmeal   31  00  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50  @  32  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  in  light  stock,  but  there  is  not 
much  inquiry  for  same  at  present.  Move- 
ment in  Flaxseed  is  light  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  Mustard  offering  is 
mostly  of  the  Yellow  variety  and  little 
doing  in  it.  Bird  Seeds  are  in  fair  supply 
and  moderate  request,  prices  remaining 
without  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   ©16  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   14  00   ©16  00 

Flax   1  80  ©  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ©4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5*@— 

Rape   1!£®  2« 

Hemp   3*@  8* 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Trade  is  not  brisk  and  is  mostly  on  local 
account.  There  is  not  much  high  grade 
Comb  honey  and  in  a  limited  way  it  is 
bringing  tolerably  good  figures.  Dark 
Comb  moves  slowly.  Market  for  Ex- 
tracted is  quiet,  although  values  remain 
stead  y. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  .   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  5^ 

Extracted,  Amber   3*^®  4« 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*©  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12*®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  @U 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  desirable  qual- 
ities and  in  some  instances  slightly  higher 
figures  than  quoted  are  realized. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  28  <a30 

Dark  26  ®27* 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  ample  supply  for  current 
needs,  the  demand  not  being  very  brisk. 
Veal  is  in  light  receipt,  but  prices  show  no 
quotable  improvement.  Market  for  Mut- 
ton is  quiet  and  easy  in  tone,  present 
offerings  being  of  liberal  proportions  as 
compared  with  tho  immediate  demand. 
Lamb  is  in  fair  request  at  last  quoted  de- 
cline. Tendency  of  the  Hog  market  has 
been  in  favor  of  buyers,  packers  not  car- 
ing to  operate  heavily  at  present  prices 
and  the  demand  for  fresh  pork  being  now 
light. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50"-6,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  lb   7  @  7* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  <a  6* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  ®- 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  tbs   5*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   5  ®  5^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@— 

Veal,  small,  fl  fl>   7  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  ®— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Dry  Hides  is  quiet,  but  not 
quotably  lower.  Wet  Salted  Hides  in 
good  condition  are  in  fair  request  at  quot- 
ably unchanged  values.  Tallow  of  desir- 
able qualities  is  meeting  with  prompt 
custom  at  full  current  rates. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @  9*   —  ®  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  @  8*   —  ®  7* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  8      —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts  .—  ®8  —  ®7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs  —  @  8      —  @  7 

Stags  —  @  6      —  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9      —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @10*  —  ®  9* 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ©13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ®18      —  ®16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  75©  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25®2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small.  1  25<<u  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25©  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00©  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

No  special  changes  to  note  in  this  de- 
partment. Stocks  of  Grain  Bags  are  not 
particularly  heavy  and  at  current  figures 
are  about  as  low  as  they  can  be  profitably 
imported.  The  San  Quentin  authorities 
report  they  are  likely  to  find  a  market 
for  all  they  can  furnish  this  season. 

Bean  Bags  »  4**@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton   64f®6fc 


Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5\©7 

Grain  Bags.  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July . .     f>\(a — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   S'a® — 

Grain  Bags.  San  Quentin.  ft  100    5  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-th   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*-tb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  California  poultry  were  not 
heavy,  but  there  were  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipts of  Eastern  for  this  time  of  year. 
Demand  was  not  particularly  active  and 
was  mostly  for  Young  Chickens  in  prime 
to  choice  condition,  medium  size  to  full 
grown.  Old  Chickens  which  were  large 
and  fat  sold  fairly  well.  Small  Broilers 
met  with  a  weak  market.  There  was  not 
much  Inquiry  for  either  Turkeys,  Ducks 
or  Geese.  The  Pigeon  market  was  with- 
out special  change,  demand  being  prin- 
cipally for  choice  Young. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  H>  I   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  lb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ft  B>   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ©  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  ®  8  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25  ©  2  75 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  voung,  ft  dozen   5  00  ©600 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  ©  I  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  25  ©  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   I  25  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  I  75 

Butter. 

Market  is  steady  for  best  quality  of 
fresh  and  also  for  common  pastry  butter, 
there  being  no  excessive  offerings  of  these 
descriptions.  For  creamery  and  dairy 
butter  which  is  defective  in  quality,  but  is 
considered  too  good  for  pastry  stock  or 
bakers'  trade,  the  market  is  slow  and 
weak. 

Creamery,  extras,  f\  ir,   18*@19 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   17*®— 

Dairy,  select   18  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   17*®- 

Dairy,  seconds   16*®17 

Cold  storage   —  ® — 

Mixed  Store   I3*®14 

Cheese. 

Stocks  are  less  cumbersome  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  there  is  an  improved 
feeling,  but  no  appreciable  changes  have 
been  yet  established  in  quotable  values. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8*®  9 

California,  good  tochoice  old   7*®  8* 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  7* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eastern   13  ®15 

Eggs. 

Prices  averaged  a  little  lower  than  pre- 
vious week.  There  are  more  eggs  coming 
forward  than  are  required  for  immediate 
use,  and  market  at  present  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  operators  on  cold  storage 
account.  Speculative  buyers  have  been 
lately  more  conservative  in  their  bidding, 
owing  to  Eastern  eggs  being  laid  down 
here  at  materially  lower  figures  than 
domestic  were  costing. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ©20 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®19 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ©19 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  arrived  quite  freely,  and 
while  there  was  a  good  demand,  both 
from  canners  and  retail  trade,  the  market 
was  less  favorable  to  the  selling  interest 
than  preceding  week.  Peas  were  in  lib- 
eral receipt  and  market  lacked  firmness, 
canners  securing  considerable  quantities 
at  lc  per  pound.  A  carload  of  Florida 
Tomatoes  arrived  and  sold  mainly  at  $3 
per  crate  of  six  baskets.  String  Beans 
and  Summer  Squash  went  at  reduced  fig- 
ures. Rhubarb  ruled  slightly  firmer. 
Australian  Onions  wore  in  moderate  sup- 
ply, about  500  crates  arriving  per  Mon- 
day's steamer.  New  Red  Onions  were  in 
fair  receipt,  selling  mainly  within  range  of 
$1.50@1.65  per  sack. 

Asparagus,  ft  lb,  tancy   6  ©  6* 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  ft  tb   5  ®  5* 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f>  lb   4   ®  4* 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   5  @  7 

Beans,  Wax.  ft  th   8®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  ft>s  . .  1  50  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   10  ®  20 

Garlic,  new,  fllb   5  ®  6 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  ft  ctl..    4  50   ©  5  50 

Onions.  New  Cal.  Red,  f  sack   1  50   (a  I  65 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ft  sack   7b  ®  1  25 

Peppers  Green  ft   ft>   6  ®  10 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   40   ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  ft  small  box  65  ©  l  00 

Tomatoes,  ft  crate   1  25  ®  1  75 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  band  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  select  Old  potatoes  were  not 
plentiful  and  such  sold  in  a  limited  way  to 
tolerably  good  advantage,  but  there  were 
liberal  supplies  of  common  qualities, 
mainly  Oregon  product,  and  for  these  the 
market  lacked  firmness.  New  potatoes 
were  in  good  supply  and  market  tended  in 
favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  other  than 
choice  to  select. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanke   l  30  ®  1  45 

Oregon  Burbanka   1  30  ®  1  80 

New  Potatoes,  ft  lb   2  ®  *H 
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Fresh  Fruits. 

There  were  few  apricots  on  the  market, 
but  late  sales  were  at  generally  lower 
prices  than  previous  week,  $1.50  per  crate 
being  a  full  quotable  figure,  and  some 
which  were  soft  and  over-ripe  were  not 
readily  placed  at  $1.25  per  crate.  Cherries 
were  in  increased  supply  and  only  for 
choice  to  select  did  the  market  show  firm- 
ness; such  as  were  small  and  green  were 
difficult  to  place,  even  at  a  comparatively 
low  range  of  prices.  Strawberries  arrived 
freely  and  generally  low  values  prevailed 
for  this  fruit,  especially  for  common  qual- 
ities; some  were  sunburned  and  such  were 
in  poor  request  at  any  price.  Gooseber- 
ries were  on  market  from  San  Leandro 
and  in  a  small  way  brought  50c  per  10-Ib. 
drawer,  the  quality  being'  only  ordinary. 
Dewberries  and  Raspberries  from  the 
South  sold  at  reduced  figures,  the  former 
being  quoted  at  7£(410c  per  1-Ib.  basket, 
and  the  latter  selling  mostly  at  15c  per 
small  basket.  Apples  are  still  offering 
out  of  cold  storage  and  at  generally  un- 
changed figures,  but  are  receiving  very 
little  attention. 

Apples,  fancv,  *  4-tier  box  8  1  75   @   2  25 

Apples.  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb  box  1  25  @  175 
Apples,  common  to  fair.  ?i  50-lb  box  1  00  ffi  1  25 
Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx      75   @    1  25 

Cherries,  small  white,  <p  box    40  (a\  65 

Gooseberries,  common,     drawer.      50  (S)   

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest.  3  00  @  6  00 
Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest   2  50   @   3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Considering  the  advanced  date  of  the 
season  and  the  light  stocks  of  most  de- 
scriptions of  dried  fruits,  there  is  a  very 
fair  business  doing.  Evaporated  Apples 
are  not  offering  in  great  quantity,  and 
buyers  in  most  instances  find  it  necessary 
to  pay  fully  half  a  cent  advance  on  figures 
lately  current.  Sun-dried  Apples  are  so 
scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  and  few 
of  these  are  wanted.  Apricots  are  in 
light  supply,  but  holders  are  desirous  of 
effecting  a  clean-up,  and  are  granting  mod- 
erate concessions  rather  than  miss  sales. 
Peaches  are  being  rather  firmly  held,  as 
prospects  are  that  all  remaining  stocks 
will  be  required  before  the  new  season 
opens.  Prune  values  are  ruling  steady 
and  there  is  a  moderate  movement.  A 
shipment  of  30,000  lbs.  Prunes  and  27,700 
lbs.  assorted  dried  fruit  went  forward  the 
past  week  by  steamer  Senator  for  British 
Columbia.  The  steamer  City  of  Puebla, 
sailing  Sunday  for  British  Columbia,  car- 
ried 37,500  lbs.  Prunes  and  51,000  lbs.  other 
dried  fruit,  including  19,400  lbs.  Prunes 
and  20,000  lbs.  Apricots  for  Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   iVt®  B 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  Taney,  50-fb  boxes.  54®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   84@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  tt>   8  @  «V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  9!4 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  6  @7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fanoy   7  @  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   — ® — 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   i%®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   2V4@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l?s<a2c;  40-50s,  3%@3^c; 
80-608,  3>a®3Mc;  60-708,  2",(a2^c;  70-808,  2'8@2!4c; 
80-90s,  l%@l%o;  90-lOOs,  \H@l%c  \  small,  J£@lo. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H®  3V, 

Apples,  quartered   3j<@  3 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  3/, 

Figs,  Black   2%@  3/, 


Values  of  the  Growers'  Association  re- 
main as  previously  noted.  Offerings  of  2 
and  3-crown  loose  Muscatel  are  still  of 
liberal  proportions. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  19*03,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50- fb.  cases. 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  *Hc 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3mc 

Seedless  Floated  3i4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%.c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas.  Unbleached  34c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  4  c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  ft  fb   hV,c 

Fancy  12-oz  Cartons,  ft  pkg  4(4c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  ft  fb  5>4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ft  lb  hHc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  ft  pkg  4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  fttb  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  tolerably  firm  for 
good  to  choice  Navels  of  the  smaller  sizes, 
these  being  in  lightest  stock  and  most 
sought  after  for  shipment.  The  large 
sizes  were  in  ample  supply,  but  in  sound 
condition  sold  fairly  well,  compared  with 
values  previously  ruling.  Lemons  were 
in  tolerably  good  request  and  for  best 
qualities  current  values  were  quite  well 
maintained.  Limes  were  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  market  tended  against  buyers. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  ft  box. tl  75  @2  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice                                        90  @1  60 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box. ...  2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @l  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box                           1  26  @2  60 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box                    6  00  @5  50 


Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  light  supply  and  the 
coming  crop  will  be  small;  market  for 
good  to  choice  has  a  strong  tone.  Wal- 
nuts are  nearly  out  of  stock,  and  holders 
of  desirable  qualities  are  exacting  firm 
figures.  Peanut  market  is  steady,  with 
spot  supplies  of  rather  small  volume. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard  11  @12 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   44®  h'/, 

Wine. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  dry 
wines,  and  market  for  last  year's  product 
remains  quotable  at  15@17c  per  gallon, 
wholesale,  San  Francisco  delivery.  Par- 
ties who  have  made  recent  visits  to  north- 
ern vineyards  report  the  vines  in  generally 
fine  condition  and  the  prospects  good  for 
coming  yield.  Sweet  wines  are  in  more 
than  ample  stock  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand, with  30c  per  gallon  asked  at  pro- 
ducing points  for  last  year's  vintage. 
Last  week's  receipts  of  wine  at  this  center 
aggre.ated  336,100  gallons,  and  for  pre- 
ceding week  were  278,650  gallons.  Three 
vessels  sailing  the  past  week  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  carried  14,400  gallons 
wine. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   79,986 

Wheat,  ctls   43,107 

Barley,  ctls   34,083 

Oats,  ctls   6,378 

Corn,  ctls   1,885 

Rye,  ctls   1,451 

Beans,  sks   7,111 

Potatoes,  sks   23,717 

Onions,  sks   995 

Hay,  tons   2,998 

Wool,  bales   4,r" 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,861,568 
2,160,695 
5,227,115 
830,996 
147.215 
54,927 
695,011 
1,217,710 
144,829 
158,531 
59,051 
29,487 


5,290,002 
5,898,215 
4.691,297 
749,489 
132,059 
179,255 
673,426 
1,205,199 
186,913 
147,413 
61,759 
14,670 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1903.  last  year. 


Flour,  H  sk   30,828 

Wheat,  ctls   11,427 

Barley,  ctls   69,940 

Oats,  ctls   72 

Corn,  ctls   345 

Beans,  sks   313 

Hay,  bales   2,332 

Wool,  lbs   93,159 

Hops,  lbs   3,834 

Honey,  cases   54 

Potatoes,  pkgs   553 


3,021,864 
915.293 
4,125,735 
22,920 
17,394 
37,857 
216,288 
2.438,346 
589,624 
4,822 
103,332 


3,572.379 
5.205,729 
3,434.203 
33,867 
46,112 
40,791 
191,880 
625,438 
397,649 
3,802 
94.450 


Bats  and  Fleas. 


To  the  Editor  : — Is  there  any  way  to 
rid  an  old  house  of  bats  which  get  be- 
tween the  siding  and  the  lining  ?  Is 
there  any  connection  between  bats  and 
fleas  ?— F.  C.  S.,  Mendota. 

Answers  are  requested. 


Twenty -three  Hundred  Sheep 
Slaughtered.  —  Word  has  reached 
Modoc,  through  the  Lakeview-Alturas 
stage  driver,  Mr.  Thatcher,  that  another 
band  of  sheep  has  been  maliciously  slaugh- 
tered in  Lake  county,  Oregon.  This  is 
another  outburst  of  the  smouldering 
flame  existing  between  the  sheep  and 
cattle  men  of  that  section.  The  sheep 
were  the  property  of  Sol  Chandler  of  that 
county.  The  band  was  attacked  in  broad 
daylight  by  a  mob  of  masked  men.  The 
herder  was  cowed  and  placed  under  sur- 
veillance, while  the  mob  used  their  rifles 
diligently  on  the  band  of  sheep.  After 
they  tired  of  the  sport  of  shooting,  they 
put  down  their  guns  and  used  clubs  until 
they  had  sheep  piled  up  everywhere. 
They  soon  tired  of  this,  however,  as  it 
was  hard  work— besides,  the  sheep  were 
piled  so  high  they  could  not  get  at  them 
with  clubs.  Then  they  used  bowie  knives 
to  finish  them,  cutting  some  of  thesheeps' 
throats  while  others  they  stabbed  to 
death.  They  did  not  relax  in  their  bloody 
work  until  they  had  killed  every  sheep  of 
the  entire  band  of  2300  head.  This  is  the 
second  band  of  sheep  that  has  been  wan- 
tonly destroyed  in  Lake  county  within 
the  last  three  months.  There  seems  to 
be  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  hatred  between  the  cattlemen 


and  sheepmen  is  so  deep-seated  and  that 
the  organization  is  so  strong  on  the  part 
of  the  cattlemen  that  the  officers  are 
afraid  to  attempt  to  interfere. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 

DEALER  0    Oouble-AotinK,  Lift. 

H  Power.  Tank  and  Spray 


M PUMPS 

S 


Valve  I 


Store  Ladders,  Eto. 
Barn  Door  Hnngere 
Aluminum  Finiuhed 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 
V.KMftrt  M  Hro.l»bl«nd,Q. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  3,  1904. 

758,807.— Steam  Generator— G.  W.  Arper,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

758,950  —Cut  Off— B.  C.  Ball,  Portland.  Or. 
758,954.— Cot  Off— F.  P.  Bell,  Fairfield,  Wash, 
758,812.— Slag  Car— Bennette  &  Jones,  Tacoma. 
Wash. 

758,734,-Biscdit  Can-C.  G.  Blickle,  S.  F. 
759,153.— Concentrator— F.  J.  Bonnington.  S.  F. 

758.817.  — Applying  Insecticide— Brown  &  Win- 
ship,  Seattle,  Wash. 

758.818.  — Shoe  Sole— G.  C.  Calentine,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

58,744.— Wire  Mattress— W.  E.  Fisher,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

758,962.— Folding  Machine— R.  B.  Friend,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

758,642. — Tent — F,  H.  Gotsche,  S.  F. 

758,911.— Can  Soldering  Machine— J.  J.  Griffin, 
S.  F. 

758.913.  — Link  Chain— C.  G.  Hampton,  Ryde,  Cal. 

758.914.  — Mechanical  Movement  — W.  Hanson, 
Calistoga,  Cal. 

759,109.— Feed  Cutter— W.  Houghton,  Snohomish, 
Wash. 

759,180.—  Plow— T.  J.  Hubbel],  Pomona,  Cal. 

758.970.  — Closet  Cistern— F.  Jackson,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

758.971.  — Cultivator— J.  T.  Jordan,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

758,760. — Keyboard— J.  H.  Kohlmoos  Jr.,  S.  F. 
759,116.— Sliding  Gate— J.  L.  Lawrence,  Clover- 
dale,  Or. 

758.770.— Foldable  Basin— J.  W.  McCann,  Repub- 
lic, Wash. 

759,005.— Paring  Knife— G.  W.  McLeod,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

758,767.— Gage  Glass  Protector— T.  Mirk,  S.  F. 
759,000.— Vehicle  Wheel— W.  E.  Mitchell,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

758,926.— Drill  Sharpener— D.  G.  Morgan,  Chi- 
nese, Cal. 

758,816— Fare  Register— S.  Paduveri,  S.  F. 
759,011  — Gas  Generator— F.  E.  Pfister,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

759,126.— Bushing  —  Pfluger  &  Christensen,  rPort- 
land,  Or. 

758,685.— Transom  Lift— B.  Phelps,  Seattle, Wash. 
759,220.— Treating  Ores— L.  E.  Porter,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

658,691.— Farm  Gate— C.  U.  &  J.  L.  Reams,  Sui- 
sun,  Cal. 

758.940.  — Wearing  Apparel— A.  Siminoff,  Los 
Angeles  Cal. 

758.941.  — Lock — N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook,  Wash. 
758,874.— Treating  Pine  Needles— C.  M.  &  O.  C. 

Terrell,  Grants  Pass,  Or. 
758,946.— Electhoheater—E.  R.  Waterman,  S.  F. 
758,879.— Banjo  Bridge— C.  S.  Weber,  San  Jose, 

Cal 

759,145.— Pump— P.  M.  Wine,  Boyd,  Or. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANALYSIS  of 

Soils, 
Water, 
Fertilizers, 
Spraying  Materials, 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Products. 


PLANS  for 
Orchards, 
Ranches, 
Irrigation. 

Land  Inspections. 
Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intricate  than 
important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  111  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrt.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Tins  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 50-li).  keKs,  $2.50;  inn-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
Zi'Olb..  Sic  per  lh ;  barrel,  425 1  b.,  3(c.   Send  for  circulars. 
J  AMES  UOOIf.  Original  Maker, 
989-41  I*.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QUICK^p  RIQOT  SIMPLE 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY,  San  Jose 


c*  DEWEY, STRONG  ficCO?^* 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Clover-dale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Pulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


the> 


poor 
paint? 


You  arepalntlngto  PRESERVE 
as  well  as  beautify — what's  the 
use  of  using  the  ordinary  kind 
of  paint  when  you  can  get  P.  & 
B.  with  all  its  preservative, 
tenacious  and  element  resisting 
qualities  ? 

P.  &  B.  PAINT  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage  on  stone, 
wood  and  metals. 

Booklet  free. 

THE  PJ?RJ?FFINE 
PAINT  CO.  7 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Los  An(clet,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


Si  Kck 

^School"' 


f\T  HO/VIE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
ikVt^3V  tersof  any  business  college 

uii'JSa   ;/;r^m\       west  of  Chicago. 

////_  Wi—  Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  IHTKHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 

I„„  STOPPED  FREE 
—  I      r^t^  Permanently  Cured  by 
X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  after  firttdtj'iuit. 

■  CONSULTATION,  personal  or  by  mull,  treatise  ud 
S3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  tempor»ry  relief,  for  all 
Nhtodb iJnoKDise,  Epilepsy,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus ' 
Danoe,  Debility ,  Exhausti  on.  Founded  1871. 
DB. R.H. KLINE,  1(1931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 
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We  want  you  lo  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separator*  as  they  are. 

I  The  low  can,  enclosed  pears 
'  and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 

this  illustration 

from  lift;.  Tubu- 
I  lars  have  neither 
]  oil  cups,  tubes, 
I  nor  holes  —  they 

oil  themselves. 

They  have  bowls 
I  without  compli- 
I  cated  inside  parts 

—  they  hold  the 

world's  record 

for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
i  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 

washing.  They  save  half  the 
f  work  —  greatly    increase  the 

amount  and  quality  of  but- 
ter—are    wholly    unlike  all 
I  other  separators.  Catalog  II- i3i 
|  will  interest  and  benefit  you. 

Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pi, 


HASOrfJ  OXCATt 


T-«  CREAn  Or  PERFECT 
THE  LLOVO  CO.' 

Pi"U~  C-  I  J 

Vi'iTCfOK  QUA  r.Ainotu,  * — " 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  t/  I  RON  WORKS 

19  F  R I  MONT  ST.  5*N  f  RAKCISCC 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

.<^3&S&y  '  l;«v<"  or  small,  is  best 


DOW  DEN 

Potato  Digger.  ]' 

fit  PtendArd  <1lnr*r  with  no  p**r  and  it  lit 
DOWOEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  87, 


.  y°u  (ret 
11  all,  fast,  clean  and  uo- 
Art  f,TfV,.Ii.,..|.B  book. 
PRAIRIE   CITY,  I  A. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Hacker  AUm-him-nt.  ruu.lr  by  tho  M.  Camp- 
bull  FauniiiK  Mill  Co.  Limited, 

WiH  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
ating oat*  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
whi-Ht.  We  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
denning  Alfalfa 
Swil. 

We  Will  Hell  You  One  of  Our  Miich.ii>  a  on  Time. 

and  to  convince  you  that  thlfl  Funning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  us.-,  will  ship  you 
one  on  trial  and  pay  tin1  frvur.it.  A  g«ntd  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  on*-  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO-  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cai. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  55-57-59.6  I  First  81.,  Sin  Francitoo,  C»l. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


THE  DAIRY 


Holstein-Friesians  for  the  Pacific 
Slope. 


The  Babcock  test  was  first  brought 
practically  to  the  notice  of  the  dairy 
public  by  its  use  in  the  Dairy  Cattle 
Competition  during  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  very  next  year  after  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  writes  Malcolm 
H.  Gardner  in  the  Pacific  Homestead, 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  estab- 
lished its  system  of  official  records, 
based  on  the  Babcock  test,  and  super- 
vised by  an  officer  of  some  State  Agri- 
cultural College  or  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  Holstein  -  Friesian  Associ- 
ation is  just  completing  its  tenth  year 
of  such  official  work,  and  nearly  3000 
weekly  and  monthly  official  records  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  have  been  made 
and  entered  in  the  Advanced  Register. 
The  average  per  cent  of  fat  shown  in 
Holstein-Friesian  milk  by  these  records 
is  something  over  3.4%. 

Instead  of  disappearing,  more  Amer- 
ican bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  were 
recorded  last  year  than  ever  before; 
and  the  number  this  year  will  exceed 
that  of  last.  The  popularity  of  a  breed 
may  be  well  measured  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  its  breeders  in  advertising  it  to 
the  general  public;  for  breeders  of  any 
class  will  not  waste  their  money.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  average  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  will  consume  more  food 
than  the  average  Jersey;  but  she  will 
also  return  a  larger  net  profit.  At 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  a 
careful  account  was  kept  of  all  the 
cows  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years, 
and  the  average  keep  for  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  was  $45.46,  against 
$35.22  for  the  Jerseys;  but  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian cows  averaged  in  value 
of  products  $94.03  against  $77.10  for 
the  Jerseys;  thus  giving  a  net  profit  of 
$48.47,  against  $41.88  for  the  Jerseys. 

Although  there  are  many  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  with  official  records  that 
show  an  average  above  4%  fat  in  the 
milk,  and  at  least  three  which  have 
produced  above  sixteen  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  one  week,  showing  an  average  of 
5.32%,  5.44%  and  5.45%  fat  in  the 
milk,  the  breed  as  a  breed  has  not  been 
developed  for  the  production  of  abnor- 
mal milk. 

The  aim  of  the  Holstein  -  Friesian 
breeders  is  to  produce  milk  fit  for  all 
purposes  —  for  home,  village  or  city 
consumption;  for  cheese  factory  or 
butter  factory;  for  the  production  of 
cream  for  the  creamery,  for  ice  cream, 
or  for  village  and  city  use;  and  the 
Babcock  test  and  centrifugal  separator 
enable  him  to  do  all  this. 

Stand ardizino  Milk. — The  Holstein- 
Friesian  milk  and  cream  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  Jersey,  that  the  fat 
globules  are  smaller  and  more  numer- 
ous, so  that  it  ships  without  churning. 
If  a  Holstein-Friesian  dairyman  wishes 
to  supply  a  certain  trade  which  de- 
mands 4%  milk,  he  takes  out  enough 
skim  milk  to  bring  his  milk  up  to  the 
desired  standard.  Such  milk  is  called 
standardized  milk,  and  milk  may  be 
standardized  up  or  down.  If  a  Hol- 
stein Friesian  man  has  1000  pounds  of 
3.5%  milk  which  he  wishes  to  standard- 
ize at  4%,  he  separates  100  pounds  of 
skim  milk  for  the  young  calves  or  pigs, 
and  the  900  pounds  is  ready  for  his 
market.  If  he  takes  his  milk  to  the 
creamery,  he  willingly  accepts  what- 
ever it  tests;  knowing  that  his  check 
will  be  larger  than  his  neighbors',  with 
the  same  number  of  cows,  while  he  has 
more  skim  milk  for  home  feeding.  In 
my  own  neighborhood,  25  cents  per 
hundred  is  being  offered  this  spring  as 
bonus  on  the  whole  milk  as  it  goes  over 
the  scales  to  all  who  will  leave  their 
skim  milk;  yet  the  farmers  are  not  fall- 
ing over  one  another  to  accept  the 
offer,  as  they  have  more  profitable  uses 
for  the  skim  milk  in  the  raising  of 
calves  and  pigs. 

As  I  said  before,  nearly  3000  official 
records  have  been  made  by  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows;  and  of  these  I  will  men- 
tion a  baker's  dozen  which  have  each 
yielded   officially    over    twenty  •  one 


ISN'T  IT  A  BEAUTY? 

The  illustration  herewith  Is  of 
THE   1904  MODEL 

U.S. CREAM  SEPARATOR 
with  Low  Supply  Can 

Those  who  desire  a  sepa- 
rator   with   a    I.ow  Milk- 
Receiving  Can  will  find  just  1 
what  they  are  looking  for  in  I 
the  1904  Model  U.  S.  Cream 
Separator. 

Another  improvement  is 
the  increased  case  of  opera- 
tion.   The  U.  S.  has  always  1 
been  noted  for  its  easy  run-l 
ning.  but  by  making  certain | 
changes  it  now 

RUNS  EASIER 
THAN  EVER. 

Dairymen   should   also  re- 
member that 

U.  S.  EXCELS  IN  CLEAN  SKIMMING  AND  DURABILITY 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

We  hare  the  following  Irarnfer  point.:  Portland,  M..,  Slierbrooke  anil  Montreal.  Qoe.,  Hamilton,  Out, 
La  Croue,  Wu.,  .Miun.apolli,  Minn.,  Chicago,  III..  Sioux  Cliy,  U.,  Omaha,  N.b., 


1  City,  Mo.   Addreit  all  letter,  to 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


pounds  of  butter  fat  in  seven  consecu- 
tive days: 

Milk.  Fat. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Aagfde  Cornucopia  Pauline             621.0  26.8711 

Sadie  Vale  Concordia                      694.3  24.508 

Mercedes  Julip's  Pietertje               584.0  23  490 

Mav  Hartog  Pauline  De  Kol            633  2  23.417 

Lilith  Pauline  De  Kol                     653.4  22  590 

Segia  lnka                                     578.2  22  430 

Bervl  Way                                      608.1  22  298 

Leila  Pietertje                            577.4  21  851 

Alta  Poseh                                     586.2  21.661 

Romeo  Aaggie's  Acme                     431  9  21  360 

Netherland  Hengerveld                   544.9  21  330 

De  Kol  2d                                          536.8  21  260 

Jessie  Veeman  A                           584.8  21.000 

Total  7,634  3      294  065 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  thirteen 
cows  yielded  in  one  week  7,6:J4.3  pounds 
of  milk  containing  294.0(i5  pounds  of 
butter  fat;  being  an  average  of  587.25 
pounds  milk  and  22.62  pounds  fat  for 
each  cow  in  seven  days,  or  84  pounds 
milk  and  3.23  pounds  fat  in  one  day, 
and  showing  an  average  of  3.85%  fat  in 
the  milk. 

By  the  rule  approved  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations,  namely, 
adding  one-sixth  to  the  fat,  which  is 
the  rule  of  the  Holstein-Friesian,  the 
Guernsey  and  the  Ayrshire  Associ- 
ations, the  average  yield  of  butter  fat 
by  these  thirteen  cows  was  equivalent 
to  twenty-six  pounds  six  and  one-fourth 
ounces  churned  butter. 

Not  only  has  no  other  breed  shown 
thirteen  such  cows,  but  no  breed  has 
yet  been  able  to  show  even  one  cow 
equal  to  the  least  of  these  thirteen. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  destined  to  be  a 
great  dairy  country,  and  it  needs  to 
start  right  in  founding  its  dairy  herds. 


1 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    *1    a  Bottle! 

Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph. 
Petaluiua,  Cal. 


MILES  of 
PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   db  SONS, 
109  Vill.jo  81.,  Sin  Frinoitoo. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  It  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Two  Propositions 

Worthy  of  Your  Attention. 

Send    for  Clrcularsl 

nc  Acres  just  out  of  Los  Gatos;  would  make  good 
*-«  summer  resort;  now  in  full  bearing  orchard 
and  vineyard;  near  station;  delightful  retreat. 
Price  S3500. 

1  Cf|  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
IvU  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  lnvesiment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East.  Apply 
quickly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM.  Marysville,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


■iftfl  bTBUQ  Vineyard  Land  In  Fresno  County, 
10U  AUULO  under  irrigation;  sold  in  20-acre 
traots.  $45  to  980  per  acre;  depot  and  postofflce  on 

the  section. 

q o n  iPPFQ  In  Santa  Clara  County;  vineyard  and 
OliV  nUIYLO  orchard  land,  $175  to  1360  per  acre, 
sold  In  10-acre  lots;  best  vineyard  or  orchard  land 
in  the  State;  direct  road  from  San  Jose  to  Stanford 
University;  two  miles  from  depot. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN,  909  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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"Union"  Engines. 


2  H.  P.  "UNION"  STATIONARY  ENGINE. 

Fitted  to  run  on  Gasoline,  Benzine  or  Distillate. 

The  "UNION"  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our  small  engines  are  as 
well  built  as  any  of  our  larger  engines.  Over  4500 
"UNION"  engines,  in  sizes  from  2  to  300  h.  p.,  are 
in  actual  use  all  over  the  world. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline; 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel — most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I 

The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all  are 
alike,  where  wood  pipe  is  used. 

IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL. 

Wood  saturated,  air  excluded  Crt  IN'T  ROT. 

Metal  in  bulk,  galvanized,  asphalted  CrtlN'T  RUST. 

High  factor  of  safety  in  banding  G/\IN'T  LEAK. 

Our  booklet, 

"The  U/hole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe," 

contains  valuable  tables  of  carrying  capacity  of  pipe;  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 

LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SIXTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS.  30 1  MARKET  STREET. 


P 


ATEINTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs 


Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and_Agreements, 
opinio] 

(Established  1860),  330  market  St. 


and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.   DEWEY,  STRONG  &  1)6 

8.  F-,  Oal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-HI  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL ,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable). 

Buflalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power, 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


-     -  i 

MODEL  ENGINE. 


Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


U  7W 


ARE  THE  BEST  FOR 

IRRIGATION  or  MINING. 

OUR  SINGLE  PUMPS 

are  good  lor  1 00  feet  or  less. 

COMPOUND  TURBINE  PUMPS 

from  100  to  600  feet. 

ALL  PUMPS  GUARANTEED, 

Write  for  Special  Estimate.  Give  height 
of  lift  and  number  of  gallons  wanted  per 
minute. 

T  R  (lOTH  #  CO  256  fremont  st. 
i.  n.  umn  a  vju.,      SflN  francisco. 


Gould's  Centrifugal 

F»U7V\F»S. 


RED  CROSS 
V/Y/IfND  miLLS. 


WEBSTER  gS?s0t7llat°er  ENGINES  and  GOULD'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


Stand  in  the  Lead  ! 

We  Carry  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  IRRIGATING  PUMPS  of  all  kinds.    PUMPS  for  all  uses. 
GASOLINE-DISTILLATE  E  NGINES — 1  %,  3,  5.  8,  12  H.  P.    PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS. 
Send  for  Our  Large  Descriptive  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  3J2-3J4   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 


KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  boop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  prioe  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLK  M  A  NUFACTUR'' KS 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  188ft.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  Comity  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  wen?  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


C.  A.  STOlt'K,  Stockton.   Young  Durham  Bulls. 


FOR  SALE.-A  six  months  Jersey  bull:  Berkshire 
swine.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028-30  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA'S     PREMIUM     HERO  OF 

Registered  Shorthorns.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard. 
206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTE1NS  &  UURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House.  S.F..Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.    Catalogue  free 


STANDARD  I1KKII  IIAKKKU  KOC'KS-Eggs 

»1. 50  per  1ft.   Chas  F.  Gould.  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  »2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St..  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M. COFFIN*  SONS,  Pleasant Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.:  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BLACK  MINORCA  S— Eggs  12.00  2  settings;  14.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MIN'ORCAS.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

BARRED  F.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher.  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.   Cockerels  »1  and  $2  each. 

WM.  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons.  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."    Eggs  II. SO  per  14. 


C.  B.  CAKRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  f  12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nllen  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP-Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROI.EY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue- 


i  z  ,  ouo  oacrameiiiu  sc.,  saur  run- 

Poultry  Supplies 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1819  Ej e  St., Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pad  He 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


THE  STABLE. 


Training  a  Saddle  Horse. 

Mr.  David  Castleman  of  Kentucky 
gives  the  Breeders'  Gazette  answer  to 
the  following  question:  "  I  have  a  sad- 
dle bred  gelding  which  goes  the  fox- 
trot, running-walk  and  rack.  I  can 
not  get  him  to  go  any  of  the  gaits  any 
distance.  Please  give  directions  how 
to  train  him  to  saddle  gaits  and  how  to 
make  him  hold  them." 

The  flat-footed  walk  is  the  foundation 
of  all  gaits,  and  more  important  than 
any  of  the  others.  Let  your  corre- 
spondent impress  this  on  his  horse. 
Start  him  as  slowly  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, even  if  he  is  barely  moving,  but 
be  sure  it  is  a  true  flat-footed  walk. 
Teach  him  his  business  in  life  is  to 
walk.  Ride  him  on  the  snaffle,  with 
the  hands  slightly  elevated  and  taking 
his  head  up  a  bit. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  any  but  an  ex- 
pert to  try  to  give  a  horse  two  slow 
gaits.  He  will  inevitably  go  one  bet- 
ter than  the  other.  Select  which  you 
please  and  then  do  not  let  him  ever  go 
the  other.  The  method  of  procedure 
would  be  the  same  for  either  gait. 
Having  thoroughly  established  his 
walk,  take  him  with  equal  pressure  on 
both  reins  and  urge  him  on  until  he 
goes  into  the  slow  gait.  If  he  hits  the 
one  you  do  not  want  take  him  back  to 
the  walk  and  try  over  again.  Do  not 
get  tired  of  taking  him  back.  You 
will  have  it  to  do  some  hundreds  of 
times.  Keep  your  hands  and  his  head 
at  about  the  same  elevation  as  at  the 
flat-footed  walk. 

To  teach  him  to  rack  elevate  your 
hands  and  his  head  still  further.  Take 
him  on  the  curb  back  to  the  flat-footed 
walk.  Let  him  break  from  the  walk 
more  rapidly  than  to  get  the  slow  gait 
and  at  the  same  time  ''jiggle"  the  bit 
slightly.  "Jiggle"  means  give  your 
fingers  the  same  motion  that  a  taut 
rubber  band  would  have  if  lightly 
struck.  Your  fingers  cannot  move  as 
fast  as  the  band  vibrates,  nor  as 
gently,  but  try  to  get  that  idea.  Keep 
taking  him  back  to  the  walk  until  you 
succeed.  If  you  have  a  smooth  bit  of 
downhill  road  it  will  help  you  in  the 
rack.  Do  not  try  to  jerk  him  into  a 
rack.  Some  horses  have  learned  to 
rack  well  through  a  cruel  system  of 
jerking  and  spurring,  but  it  has  been 
in  spite  of  the  method  rather  than  be- 
cause of  it. 

To  teach  him  to  trot  again  take  him 
back  to  the  walk.  Lower  your  hands 
and  let  him  lower  his  head.  Even  let 
him  bow  his  neck  and  bear  a  little  on 
the  bit  until  he  knows  thoroughly  what 
you  want.  You  can  take  it  up  after- 
ward. Ride  him  entirely  on  the  snaffle. 
Do  not  try  to  trot  down  hill.  Use  a 
level  road.  The  old  -  fashioned  signal 
for  the  trot  is  to  rise  in  the  saddle  and 
grasp  a  buuch  of  mane  with  the  right 
hand.  It  answers  as  well  as  any. 
Every  time  you  fail  to  get  the  trot 
take  him  back  to  the  walk  and  try 
again.  If  he  breaks  into  any  other 
gait  from  the  walk  then  back  to  the 
walk  and  start  again. 

Be  gentle,  patient  and  very  positive. 
Use  your  curb  very  lightly  and  do  not 
use  spurs  at  all  unless  the  horse  is  very 
sluggish.  If  the  horse  mixes  at  the 
trot  it  might  be  well  to  put  about  six- 
teen or  eighteen  ounces  in  front  and 
eight  or  ten  behind  and  drive  him  for 
thirty  days.  If  you  make  a  finished 
saddle  horse  in  six  months  you  have 
done  well. 


The  Great  River  Convention. 


As  we  have  previously  stated,  the 
State  River  Convention  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
day, May  23rd,  at  10  a.  m.  The  call  for 
the  convention  gives  details  and  reasons 
for  the  meeting  as  follows: 

The  disastrous  floods  that  have  oc- 
curred on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers  make  it  necessary  that  all 


interests  affected  should  unite  in  some 
effort  to  improve  existing  conditions. 

That  part  of  the  State  of  California 
tributary  to  these  rivers  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  upon  its  prosperity  must 
depend  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
State. 

We  believe  that  concerted  action 
should  be  taken  by  all  interests — com- 
mercial, agricultural  and  governmental 
— to  secure  such  relief  and  provide  such 
safeguards  for  the  future  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
matter  and  taking  such  steps  as  under 
all  the  circumstances  may  seem  best, 
those  representing  interests  deeply 
concerned  in  the  improvements  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  in 
the  preservation  of  their  valleys  from 
inundation,  and  in  their  growth  and 
prosperity,  call  a  convention  to  meet  as 
above  stated. 

Speakers  of  State  and  national  repu- 
tation, engineers  and  drainage  experts 
will  be  in  attendance  to  address  the  con- 
vention. 

The  convention  will  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  representative  organi- 
zations and  public  bodies  interested  in 
the  subject  from  the  following  counties: 
San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
San  Joaquin,  Solano,  Sacramento,  Yolo, 
Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Glenn,  Butte  and 
Tehama. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
■who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

Is  spurious  or  untruthful.     It  needs 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  support  it.  It 
Is  undoubtedly   the  test  veterinary 
I  remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— SJESSjfr  '"or  'mPure  Mood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  F  AMITY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  nain  instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book. 
"Veterinary  Experience.**  FREE. 

Tuttle'M  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  8t.(  Ronton,  Man*. 
487  O'Farrell  Bin  s»n  Francisco,  OmL 
flcwarc  of  so-called  Elixirs— hobo  irrnnlne  but  TuMlrV 
Avoid  ail  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  rellabU 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Wrlle  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druRKist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


fHpAD  pATPfi,  California.  Washington, 
VIlDrtr  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 

G  2ti  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


lust  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  If  Interested  in  poultry 
|  raising— 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PET  ALU/Vlf\,  C/\L. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  *3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  bog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HDRD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California)  St.,  S»a  Franclico,  Cxi 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Percheron  and  Helgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  he  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  firm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

**-Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop,  California. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^.MANUFACTURED     I  \  V    Ml  I   

X.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


NATIONAL 

HAY  PRESS. 

17 .22  LARGE  FEED  OPENING. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


cylinder  (aeuline  engn 

ill  ■  ■  1 1  e ■  r  y  1 1 1 . ■  1  r  ■  .  1  | .  |  .  ■  CotUl 

Has  no  Tlbratlon,  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  waff  on  as  a  portable.  Weighs 
leas  than  half  of  one  cylinder  enfrlnes.  Give  Vise  of  engine  requlredi'Especially  adapted  for  I  miration  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pump*.  (Rises  s,  «H, 
4,6,  ft,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Horte  Power.    HTPlewe  mention  this  paper.    Send  tot  catalogue.    TUE  TKMPLE  H'MP  CO.,  Meagher  aud  IJ.fh  Htreet*.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

napavaiXey 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIfcE  MONTPELIER 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/  rite    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-five  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
stroog,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  line  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  love  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND  lemon 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  fronts  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  prop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  OIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  MifSLSS* 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  (Inc.  iDewitt.Ga. 


and  flavor  of  the  fruit  depends  upon 

Potash 

Oranges  absorb  large  quantities  of 
Potash  and  the  orchard  should  be  re- 
plenished by  a  complete  fertilizer  rich 
in  Potash. 

Soil  culture  is  a  scientific  problem.  Our  books 
giving  full  details  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
farmer  who  writes  for  them. 

GERMAN-  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  N.  V. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"IN  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  (he  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  Co.,    San  Francisco,  .Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER, 


3V4 


S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


T"e  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL 


Anderson  Combination 
Dipper,  Perforator  and  Spreader* 


Po>b \  Oct.  SI  /aso,Oc>.  /  /ass,  <ScP>6  /ase. 


We  can't  show  every  style  in  one  advertisement.  Better  get  our 
catalog — it  shows  pictures  and  tells  about  every  machine  we  make; 
or,  better  yet,  write  us  what  you  need.  We  may  be  able  to  make 
you  some  valuable  suggestions.  We  do  a  great  share  of  our  business 
through  the  mail,  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfactory. 

Anderson -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


-  Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  saSKKco 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

~:  TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION,  ~ 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co., 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  and 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TKIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBROW  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDIST8. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 

C\  A  "R/P  WJ1?!  Cutwithout'waste! 

v  -*"»■  Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market;St.,rSan  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17fc0,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Preen.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  larue 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  ?  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  MOWER. 

NO  CHAIN  LINKS  TO  BREAK. 
GEARS  ALWAYS  IN  PERFECT  MESH. 

BEVEL  GEAR  CAN  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  TAKE  UP  ANY  WEAR. 
NO  LOST  MOTION  BETWEEN  DRIVE  WHEELS  AND  KNIFE. 

IT'S  THE  MACHINE  YOU  WANT  FOR  YOUR  HEAVY  CUTTING. 


The  Dain  Power  Lift 
Push  Rake. 


A  14-FOOT  RAKE  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 

A  TIME  SAVER  and  A  MONEY  MAKER. 

"EQUIPPED  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  off  the  ground,  when  heavily  loaded,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES — 


DAIN  REGULAR  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 
DAIN  ALFALFA    POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 


HE  ALFALFA  RAKE  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  Regular  Rake,  but 
is  much  heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face. 

USE  THE 

0  DAIN  JR.  STACKER. 

WILL  BUILD  A  PERFECT  STACK  25  FEET  HIGH. 


Deere  Implement  Co 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


ALSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

iwanK.-  


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


DeLavai 

Cre  am 


71 

5  il 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SKPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  It  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  Isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  Hush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  Is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvelof  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  —260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

llOOKER^&  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


YOUR 


can  be  easily  advanced  if  you  have 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
nTTTTrn  Every  large  and  experienced  dairyman 
if U  iTFR  knows  that  the  DE  LAVAL  machine 
w  m.  m.  m^m.\  stands  for  the  latest  and  best  In 
DDftfTC  separator  perfection.  Insures  purity 
1  Kit/to  of  product.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
money. 

INCREASES  THE  VALUE  OF  EVERY  COW. 

ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN  HOME  DAIRYING. 

Write  for  new  catalogue.  Tells  all  about  twentieth 
century  dairying,  and  our  complete  stock  of  Dairy 
Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

DE    LAVAL    DAIRY   SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

9  and  11  Drumm  St.,  65  Front  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620-622  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE    LATEST    AND  BEST. 

SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE, 


PORK  POTASH. 


AN  ^k 


v 


ALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  22. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  May  28,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


In  the  Arizona  Petrified  Forest. 


One  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  one  which  has  not  received  its  share  of  atten- 
tion, is  the  Petrified  Forest,  which  is  situated  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Painted  Desert  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  Arizona.  The  views 
which  we  present  herewith  were  taken  to  illustrate 
a  description  of  the  region,  prepared  by  Prof.  O.  C.  S. 
Carter  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Of 
the  Painted  Desert  it  is  said  that  mesas  of  bright 


depth,  in  a  few  hours  the  desert  is  dry  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  shower,  except  the  alkaline  water 
standing  for  a  short  time  in  the  mud-bottomed  pools. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  desert,  with  all  its  dis- 
advantages. The  sunsets  are  beyond  description.  No 
matter  how  hot  it  is  during  the  day,  the  nights  are 
always  cool.  In  that  rare  and  dry  atmosphere  radi- 
ation is  rapid,  and  the  earth  cools  so  rapidly  that  out 
of  doors  a  blanket  is  comfortable  at  night.  Cool 
nights  on  the  desert  are  the  rule  much  farther  south 
also.     The  Giant  cactus,  which  attains  a  height  of 


edge  of  the  mesa  and  we  see  scattered  over  many 
acres  enormous  logs  completely  changed  to  agate, 
jasper  or  chalcedony.  The  sections  or  ends  of  the 
logs  show  brilliant  reds,  yellows  and  dull  blues.  The 
bark  is  not  brilliant,  but  dull  and  wonderfully  well 
preserved,  being  almost  lifelike  in  its  naturalness. 
Some  trees  show  even  the  knots  to  perfection  ;  but 
even  these  trees,  spread  over  many  acres,  are  not 
the  finest. 

Farther  there  are  some  large  logs.  These  are  4  feet 
in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12  feet  long.    They  have 


View  of  Part  of  Petrified* Forest,  Arizona. 


Agate  Logs  15  to  20  Feet  in  Circumference. 


Natural  Bridge  of  Agate,  in  Feet  Long. 


red  sandstone  are  common.  The  shales  are  eroded 
into  bizarre  and  fantastic  shapes;  all  of  these  forms 
of  erosion  are  colored— blue,  yellow,  red  or  green, 
as  the  case  may  be— and,  with  the  bright  sunlight 
and  clear,  dry  air,  the  coloring  is  often  brilliant. 

It  is  no  unusual  sight,  in  the  desert  region  farther 
north,  to  see  a  copious  shower  of  rain  falling  from 
the  clouds  above,  which  never  reaches  the  parched 
and  dry  shales  of  the  desert  because  the  hot,  dry  air 
above  the  desert  evaporates  and  absorbs  it  so  quickly 
that  it  soon  disappears.  Even  when  a  cloudburst 
occurs  and  the  rain  comes  down  in  sheets,  a  common 
occurrence  in  July  and  August,  and  the  arroyos  are 
full  of  turbid  streams  of  liquid  mud  several  feet  in 


from  40  to  50  feet,  and  the  large  and  striking  cactus 
called  pitahaya  by  the  Mexicans,  afford  no  shelter 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  petrified  forest  the  mesas  rise  to  60  or  70 
feet  above  the  desert.  They  are  made  up  of  white  dis- 
integrating sandstone,  held  together  by  a  feldspathic 
cement.  Between  the  layers  of  sandstone  are  layers 
of  red  shale.  It  is  at  the  base  and  between  these 
mesas  that  the  petrified  trees  are  found.  The  first 
indication  of  petrifaction  one  sees  is  bright  red  and 
yellow  pieces  of  agate  and  chalcedony,  showing  the 
outlines  of  the  bark  ;  these  are  scattered  over  the 
ground  long  before  one  reaches  the  mesa,  but  no  logs 
or  large  pieces  are  met  with.    A  turn  around  the 


Agatized  Log  Called  the  Cannon. 

no  branches,  but  the  hundreds  of  small  pieces,  vary- 
ing from  a  couple  of  inches  to  1  foot  in  diameter,  are 
probably  in  some  cases  the  remains  of  branches. 
Another  important  fact  is  that  no  tree,  except  one, 
was  found  which  showed  the  entire  length.  There 
were  many  logs  from  3  to  30  feet  long.  The  one  ex- 
ception is  a  petrified  tree  which  measured  4  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  The  tree  does  not 
end  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  but  continues  across 
the  sandstone  mesa  and  enters  a  ledge  of  sand- 
stone, making  the  length  of  the  tree  that  is  visible 
111  feet.  How  far  it  extends  into  the  sandstone 
we  can  not  tell.  This  is  the  only  perfect  tree 
we  saw. 
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The  Week. 

During  the  present  week  the  rather  lower  temper- 
ature and  fogs  have  somewhat  compensated  for  the 
drying  days  which  preceded.  Along  the  southern 
and  central  coast  this  has  been  notably  the  case. 
The  coast  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  district  is  notably 
green  this  year,  and  splendid  growth  of  grain  and 
pasture  has  been  secured.  We  never  saw  that  coun- 
try look  better  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  it  does 
this  week.  Growing  conditions  have  been  on  the 
whole  favorable  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  crops 
have  come  along  well.  Haying  is  now  quite  general 
and  the  yield  is  good  except  in  some  particularly  dry 
valleys. 

The  large  eastward  movement  of  fresh  fruit 
began  last  week  and  the  first  carload  of  cher- 
ries reached  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  Since  the  first  shipment  cars  have 
gone  forward  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  a 
day  and  cherry  exports  will  reach  as  good  figures 
this  year  as  last  unless  the  canners  enter  the  market 
for  too  many.  Cherries  promise,  therefore,  to  make 
a  good  record  for  value  this  year,  and  we  expect 
other  fruits  will  also  do  well,  even  if  buyers  are  bear- 
ing them  pretty  hard. 

More  is  being  said  about  the  competition  between 
the  two  great  overland  lines  for  fresh  fruit  ship- 
ments this  year  and  the  issue  seems  to  be  fairly  on. 
The  realization  of  a  better  and  more  regular  time 
schedule  seems  assured,  and  other  improvements  are 
hinted  at.  The  growing  interest  can  stand  all  the 
advantages  it  can  get  along  this  line.  Hitherto  the 
transportation  iuterests  have  not  done  quite  enough 
for  all  they  secure  from  the  fresh  fruit  trade. 

There  have  been  no  clearances  this  week,  and  only 
one  charter  is  reported — one  for  wheat  and  flour  to 
Europe  at  16s  6d.  French  ships  are  offered  for  the 
new  wheat  crop  at  21s  6d,  but  none  taken  yet. 
Wheat  futures  have  improved  and  spot  wheat  is  firm 
though  unchanged  in  price.  Eastern  wheat  has 
mounted,  but  receded  again  since  our  last  report. 
Barley  is  firm  for  futures  and  steady  for  spot.  Oats 
are  firm  and  corn  is  higher.  Rye  is  unchanged  and 
little  doing.  Beans  are  meeting  a  quiet  inquiry, 
though  values  are  yet  unchanged;  it  is  rather  a  good 
sign  that  beans  are  being  sought  for  in  the  interior. 
Bran  is  steady  and  well  held.  Hay  is  unchanged  but 
weak  in  the  main — Government  contracts  are  helping 
somewhat,  however.  Beef  is  quiet  and  rather  lower. 
Mutton  is  easy  and  hogs  are  lower.  Butter  is  firmer. 


There  is  some  issue  between  buying  for  orders  and  the 
desire  to  store  and  some  competition  between  buyers 
for  these  conflicting  purposes.  Cheese  is  in  fair  de- 
mand for  choice  new  at  unchanged  prices.  Eggs 
are  weak  and  slow  except  for  select  fresh  and  they 
are  not  higher.  Poultry  is  about  the  same  as  last 
week — fair  demand  for  choice,  both  young  and  old. 
Old  potatoes  are  distressed  and  holders  are  trying 
hard  to  clean  up:  new  are  in  fair  demand  but  lower. 
Onions  are  easy  with  a  fair  movement  with  ample 
offerings.  All  kinds  of  early  fruits  arc  now  appear- 
ing and  notes  are  given  in  our  Market  Review. 
Strawberries  are  in  very  large  supply  and  canners 
are  turning  to  them  actively.  Fancy  small  size 
Navels  and  Valencias  are  in  demand.  Lemons  are 
steady  and  limes  firm.  Dried  fruit  is  about  as  be- 
fore. A  sale  of  new  crop  Santa  Clara  prunes,  four 
sizes,  at  2ic  basis,  October  delivery,  is  reported. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  nuts,  but  they  are  very  firm 
and  promising.  Hops  are  quiet;  old  are  firmly  held 
and  nothing  reported  in  new.  Honey  is  unchanged 
and  small  in  trade.  As  wool  is  all  gone,  the  situ- 
ation is  very  strong;  80,300  pounds  have  gone  by 
steamer  to  New  York. 

It  takes  something  really  great  to  excite  the 
American  mind.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  Califor- 
nia horticultural  menagerie  of  which  we  read  is  new 
at  St.  Louis.  We  read  thus:  "The  prune  bear,  the 
bean  seal  and  the  hop  horse  are  so  placed  as  to 
attract  attention.  The  top  of  the  dome  of  the  archi- 
tectural feature  is  gilded  with  stripes  of  green,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  gold  ball  and  flag  staff  bearing  a 
banner  on  which  is  inscribed  the  words  'Sacramento 
Valley.'  The  structure  is  8  feet  taller  than  the  Los 
Angeles  installation,  which  stands  immediately  be- 
hind it."  And  that  last  is  best  of  all;  it  is  more  than 
a  man's  height  higher  than  anything  that  Los  An- 
geles can  put  up.  These  are  the  triumphs  which 
warm  the  cockles  of  our  hearts! 

The  American  consul  at  Frankfort  gives  the  fur- 
ther information  about  something  we  recently  de- 
scribed, viz:  "  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that 
ground  ivy  and  mustard  can  be  destroyed  through 
sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron),  and  that  cereals  are  not  injured  by  it." 

And  must  the  Irish  potato  go  ?  The  American 
Consul  at  Rouen  tells  us  that  the  French  National 
Society  of  Agriculture  has  recently  had  its  attention 
called  to  a  new  potato,  which  some  French  journals 
say  will  not  only  play  an  important  role  in  agricul- 
ture, but  will  supplant  the  Irish  potato.  The 
technical  name  of  the  new  vegetable  is  Solanum  com- 
mersonii,  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  called  the 
Uruguay  Irish  potato,  as  it  comes  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mercedes  river  in  Uruguay.  The  yield  is  said  to 
be  enormous,  and  it  appears  to  be  immune  from  any 
disease.  This  potato  is  cultivated  like  the  common 
vegetable  of  this  name,  or,  at  least,  has  been  so  cul- 
tivated in  the  trials  made  in  France  since  l!t01. 
Probably  Mr.  Burbank  has  measured  the  paces  of  the 
Uruguay  spud  long  ago. 

Large  things  from  America  are  still  startling  the 
European  people.  On*5  can  make  a  picture  with 
these  data  which  come  by  cable.  In  Paris,  on  Sun- 
day, a  large  crowd  gathered  at  the  St.  Lazare  Rail- 
road station  to  see  a  train  of  four  cars  carrying  178 
barrels  of  gold,  being  a  shipment  of  $9,000,000  which 
arrived  from  New  York.  It  was  American  gold  sent 
to  France  to  pay  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  crowd  was  so  thick  that  the  police  were  afraid 
they  would  be  compelled  to  send  for  reinforcements 
to  keep  the  people  back,  but  the  crowd  was  very 
orderly.  Poor  Frenchmen,  they  were  paralyzed  at 
the  sight!  Such  an  amount  of  gold  is  so  common  a 
sight  that  Americans  would  make  little  of  it. 

The  river  convention  in  this  city  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week  proved  to  be  a  yreat  affair. 
Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to  avoid  damages  to  agri- 
cultural districts  by  floods,  to  prevent  overflows  of 
rivers,  to  reclaim  750,000  acres  of  annually  inundated 
swamp  lands,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  waterways.  These  gen- 
eral purposes  brought  together  387  representative 
delegates  from  all  the  valley  regions  and  a  per- 
manent organization  was  effected.  Declarations 
were  approved  that  the  improvement  of  California 
rivers  should  engage  best  engineering  skill  in  the 


world,  and  the  subject  should  receive  earnest  atten- 
tion from  all  California.  Aid  should  be  secured 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  Gov- 
ernment and  the  land  owners  immediately 
benefited.  Any  plan  for  comprehensive  im- 
provement of  the  waterways  of  California  and 
protection  of  adjacent  lands  from  floods  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  of  five  engineers — one  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  one  by  the  Government  and 
three  eminent  river  engineers  chosen  from  outside 
the  State.  They  shall  report  a  plan  in  time  for 
action  to  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  next  State 
Legislature.  Improvement  of  rivers  and  reclama- 
tions of  lands  shall  be  submitted  to  this  commission 
of  engineers,  and  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion shall  pledge  themselves  to  give  full 
moral  support  to  the  plan  when  adopted. 
A  general  committee  of  twenty-five  from  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  shall  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  convention  and  the  convention  shall  become  a 
permanent  organization,  known  as  the  River  Im- 
provement and  Drainage  Association  of  California. 
Any  person  in  sympathy  with  its  object  is  welcome  to 
membership. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Plants  for  Dry  Uplands. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  commend  "teosinte" 
for  tri.nl  in  this  locality,  also  any  other  forage  grasses 
that  will  grow  without  much  water  and  where  culti- 
vation is  impossible,  as  I  would  like  to  experiment 
with  some  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  where 
the  snow  lies  for  five  or  six  months? — Reader,  Maga- 
lia,  Butte  county. 

The  plant  teosinte  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose you  have  in  view.  It  will  not  endure  either 
frost  or  dry  heat  and  will  perish  without  irrigation, 
except,  perhaps,  on  moist  low  land  conditions.  Al- 
though experiments  have  been  going  on  for  a  great 
many  years  to  find  a  plant  which  would  take  hold  and 
grow  well  on  uncultivated  lands  in  the  drier  parts  of 
the  State,  very  little  progress  has  yet  been  attained, 
and  for  the  driest  situations  nothing  except  the  com- 
mon growth  of  winter  pasurage — improved,  perhaps, 
by  the  sowing  of  rye — can  be  expected.  There  are  a 
number  of  grasses  which  will  do  well  near  the  coast, 
or  on  low  lands  in  the  interior,  without  cultivation  or 
irrigation,  and  maintain  life  in  the  root  during  the 
summer  season,  but  for  the  dry  uplands  of  the  inte- 
rior these  plants  are  not  successful.  Of  course, 
where  the  snow  lies  for  a  considerable  period  during 
the  winter  time  the  feeding  season  will  come  late, 
but  after  that  the  heat  and  drouth  of  midsummer  pre- 
vents the  use  of  many  grasses  which  the  moisture  of 
the  spring  time  favors.  At  present  experiments 
have  not  demonstrated  anything  superior  to  the  na- 
tive plants  for  pasturage  purposes  for  such  regions. 

Small  Spraying. 

To  the  Editor: — What  will  best  kill  caterpillars 
on  apple  trees  when  }'ou  want  to  do  it  by  hand,  hav- 
ing but  few  and  no  sprayer;  also  to  destroy  blight  or 
insects  on  potatoes? — Inquirer,  Soquel. 

We  do  not  know  any  satisfactory  way  to  proceed 
without  a  spraying  device.  You  can,  of  course,  get 
small  hand  pumps,  which  work  with  a  pail  or  an  oil 
can,  and  if  you  get  the  proper  nozzle  you  can  do 
pretty  good  work  on  a  small  scale.  All  dealers  adver- 
tising spraying  apparatus  have  small  hand  ma- 
chines for  amateur  use. 

Grafting  With  a  Grafted  Scion. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  ten  acres  of  almonds  that 
bear  very  light  crops  and  would  like  to  graft  them 
to  apricots,  using  prune  wood  to  effect  a  union,  as  I 
was  afraid  of  using  peach  on  account  of  it  being  such 
a  short-lived  tree;  now,  do  you  think  that  by  using 
two  scions  (one  of  prune  and  one  of  apricot  and  whip 
grafting  them  together  and  then  grafting  the  prune 
on  to  the  almond)  that  I  can  get  the  apricot  started 
in  one  season?  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  using  the  prune  as  a  union  between 
apricot  and  almond. — M.  J.  B.,  Oakley. 

It  is  theoretically  possible;  how  it  would  work 
must  be  determined  by  experience.  In  making  ex- 
periments it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  whip  grafts 
of  the  apricot  on  the  prune  first  and  put  them  away 
in  damp  sand  in  rather  a  warm  place  to  get  the  cal- 
lousing of  that  graft  first  and  then  put  the  grafted 
scion  into  the  almond  stock  when  the  sap  is  running 
rather  freely — a  little  later  than  usual  in  the  spring. 
You  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  this  way  than  with 
both  grafts  made  at  the  same  time.    Try  it  and  let 
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us  know  results.  As  for  the  choice  between  the 
prune  and  the  peach  as  a  connecting  link,  we  should 
try  both,  and  be  prejudiced  at  first  in  favor  of  the 
peach.  It  takes  the  apricot  more  readily  than  the 
prune  does.  As  for  it  being  short  lived,  a  prop- 
erly pruned  and  cultivated  peach  tree  is  not  short 
lived,  and  we  should  not  expect  that  piece  of  peach 
wood  to  fail  if  there  was  lively  business  going  on  at 
each  end  of  it. 

Outbreaks  of  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  inclosing  you  two  samples  of 
diseased  pear  wood.  Are  either  or  both  of  them 
afflicted  with  the  dread  pear  blight  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin ?  Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  samples  of  diseased 
peach  wood.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
trouble  was  shothole  fungus.  You  said  it  was  the 
effect  of  excessive  water  or  overflow.  Your  asser- 
tion was  only  too  true,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  one-half 
of  the  peach  trees  would  surely  die,  while  they  have 
all  been  badly  hurt.  Even  some  of  the  pear  trees 
are  beginning  to  look  sick.  Now,  if  the  pear  trees 
get  the  blight,  there  will  be  little  left  of  this  orchard. 
I  am,  therefore,  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply. — 
Reader,  Yuba  county. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  sending  you  a  few  Bart- 
lett  pear  cuttings,  showing  a  sort  of  blight  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  Will  you  kindly  let  us 
know  what  this  is,  and,  if  possible,  advise  a  remedy 
for  the  disease  ?  These  pear  trees  were  sprayed  in 
the  fall  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture  and  in 
the  last  days  of  April  of  this  year  with  the  Paris 
green  mixture.  In  the  latter  spray  we  used  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  spray  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  foliage,  for  one  row  of  the  same 
pears  were  not  sprayed  at  all,  but  show  the  same 
blight  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  we  have  never  seen 
this  blight  before  and  are  rather  disturbed  over  the 
present  conditions. — Grower,  Winters. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  by  express  to- 
day a  small  sample  of  some  limbs  from  pear  trees 
which  seem  to  be  in  very  bid  shape.  Would  be  glad 
if  you  would  examine  these  samples  and  advise  me 
just  what  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the  limbs  dying. 
These  come  off  of  very  healthy  trees,  and  I  find  it 
scattered  in  several  orchards.  Is  this  the  pear 
blight,  and  what  remedy  should  be  used  to  check  its 
spread  ? — Buyer,  Winters. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  to-day  by  express 
specimens  of  blight  taken  from  pear  trees.  It  looks 
to  me  to  be  the  same  as  has  destroyed  the  pear  trees 
in  the  San  Joaquin.  The  trees  affected  are  somewhat 
isolated  from  the  main  orchards.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  that  vicinity  only  about  ten  days  ago.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  and  destroy  all  the 
blighted  wood  as  it  appears  ? — Visitor,  Vina. 

The  specimens  which  you  all  send  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  regular  pear  blight,  and  we  fear  that 
you  have  this  very  serious  disease  to  contend  with. 
The  only  encouragement  we  can  give  you  is  that  the 
same  manifestations  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
for  many  years  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  yet 
such  disastrous  spread  of  the  trouble  as  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  Kings  and  Fresno  counties  has  not  been 
realized.  There  is  nothing  to  do  for  this  disease  ex- 
cept to  cut  and  bum,  cutting  always  into  sound  wood 
below  the  injury,  and  in  this  way  the  progress  of  the 
disease  can  be  for  some  time  arrested.  You  will  find 
full  discussions  of  this  disease  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  April  30  and  May  7. 

A  Sweeping  Case  of  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  seven  acres  of  Bart- 
lett  pear  trees  growing  on  rich  bottom  land  in  the 
interior  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  which  have  been 
bearing  some  four  or  five  years  and  have  never  failed 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Last  year  we 
noticed  that  a  number  of  the  limbs  of  the  trees  had 
blackened  and  died  from  the  bear  blight,  and  we 
took  pains  to  cut  out  and  burn  all  twigs  and  limbs  so 
affected,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  the  disease  could 
be  kept  in  check.  This  year  a  very  heavy  crop  set 
and  the  prospect  of  a  large  crop  was  good  till  about 
two  weeks  ago  when  the  fruit  began  falling,  or 
blackening  and  drying  up  on  the  twig,  together  with 
the  leaves  and  small  limbs  or  twigs.  It  is  plain  that 
this  is  caused  by  the  pear  blight,  and  it  has  prac- 
tically taken  the  entire  orchard.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  how  completely  the  orchard  is  affected,  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  find  a  single  cluster  of  blossoms 
that  was  not  infected.  From  my  knowledge  of  this 
malady  (which  is  limited)  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut 
out  and  burn  all  infected  limbs  and  twigs,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  your  advice  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  likely  to  pay  me  to  try  this  in  this  orchard, 
or  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  save  the 
orchard  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  after  cutting  out  all 
of  this  disease  that  I  can  find  now  (an  expensive  job) 
that  the  orchard  will  be  as  badly  infected  next  year, 
or  even  worse  ?    We  thought  that  last  year  we  had 


cut  out  and  destroyed  all  of  it,  but  the  infected  twigs 
last  year  are  outnumbered  this  year  1000  to  1,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  after  this  experience,  that  any 
such  work  would  be  thrown  away.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  my  best  course  would  be  to  take  up  and 
burn  the  entire  orchard  and  make  other  use  of  the 
land. — Owner. 

Judging  from  your  description  of  the  disease  in 
your  pear  orchard  one  must  conclude  that  it  is  the 
regular  pear  blight;  and  although  we  do  not  feel  like 
advising  you  to  sacrifice  the  property,  the  conclusion 
really  seems  inevitable  that  the  orchard  must  suc- 
cumb under  such  an  aggressive  attack  of  the  disease 
as  you  describe.  There  is  some  encouragement  to 
believe  that  if  the  diseased  wood  can  all  be  cut  out 
and  burned,  and  that  blossoms  which  may  appear 
later  in  the  season  are  promptly  removed,  there  may 
be  much  less  of  the  disease  next  year  because  the 
sources  of  contagion  are  removed;  and  yet  we  must 
frankly  say  that  if  you  have  other  profitable  uses  for 
the  land  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  save  your- 
self further  expense  upon  the  pears  and  clean  them 
out  as  you  propose.  There  is,  however,  some  little 
reason  to  hope  that  the  cutting  back  and  burning 
process  may  be  profitable — some  orchards  in  Kings 
county  are  now  showing  fruit  under  this  treatment 
which  had  none  two  years  ago.  The  whole  question  is 
one  which  you  must  decide  for  yourself  and  take  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  decision. 

Death  of  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  some  old  Centennial  cher- 
ries, about  seventeen  to  eighteen  years,  that  were 
grafted  into  Black  Republican  and  Rockports  about 
seven  to  eight  years  ago.  They  appeared  to  be  in  a 
healthy  condition  until  this  spring.  After  the  shoots 
started  to  grow  they  commenced  to  wither  and  die 
from  no  apparent  cause.  Up  to  date  I  have  lost 
about  100  trees  and  many  others  are  showing  signs 
of  being  affected.  Will  send  you  a  few  twigs  taken 
from  trees  in  different  stages  which  I  hope  will  en- 
able you  to  discover  what  the  trouble  is. — Grower, 
Solano  county. 

We  have  examined  the  cherry  branches  and  do  not 
find  anything  upon  them  which  would  account  for 
their  failure.  We  believe  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
root  and  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  water  present  during  the  March 
rains,  which  were  so  continuous  that  the  soil  was 
practically  saturated  for  some  time.  This  is  often 
destructive  to  the  cherry  and  we  have  seen  quite  old 
trees  destroyed  by  it.  Your  description  of  the  way 
the  trees  acted  agrees  with  our  own  observation  and 
that  reported  by  other  growers.  There  seems  to  be 
no  practical  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  except  a 
regular  system  of  underdrainage,  which  would  at  all 
times  prevent  standing  water  in  the  soil.  If  you 
should  see  at  any  time  indication  that  this  opinion  is 
not  well  founded  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
comments  upon  it. 

Summer  Pruning  Tokays. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  two-year-old  Tokay  vines 
which  have  made  a  growth  of  about  3  feet  this  sea- 
son. Would  you  advise  summer  pruning  or  not;  if 
so,  to  what  extent?  These  vines  are  in  a  sandy 
loam,  and  in  recent  wind  storms  several  of  the  canes 
were  broken  off. — C.  B.  S.,  Lodi. 

We  would  not  summer  prune  such  a  young  vine. 
Gather  the  canes  up  to  the  stake  or,  if  not  staked, 
intertwine  the  canes  so  they  will  support  each  other 
against  the  wind.  You  want  strong  growth  on  a 
young  vine — and  letting  it  make  all  the  foliage  it  will, 
promotes  strength.   

Teosinte  for  Tulare  Lake  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  recently  read  of  a  new 
forage  plant  or  grass  called  "teosinte."  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  regarding  the  nature  and 
uses  of  it,  also  whether  adapted  to  this  section,  and 
especially  the  site  of  former  Lake  Tulare  ? — Farmer, 
Hanford. 

The  forage  plant  teosinte  was  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  resembles 
Indian  corn  in  its  growth,  except  that  it  does  not 
run  so  high,  nor  are  the  stems  so  coarse.  It  has  also 
a  different  manner  of  seed  bearing.  It  thrives  best 
in  hot.  moist  air,  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  summer 
growing  plant  in  humid  regions,  but  experience  with 
it  in  California  hitherto  has  not  demonstrated  any 
particular  value.  It  does  not  enjoy  our  dry  air  and 
dry  soil  is  very  distasteful  to  it.  It  is  possible  that 
on  the  low  lands  in  your  district  it  might  do  better 
than  it  has  elsewhere  in  the  State,  but  this  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  experiment.    It  certainly  offers 


no  advantages  over  alfalfa  and  is  hardly  worth  think- 
ing of  where  you  can  get  a  good  and  satisfactory 
growth  of  the  latter  plant. 

Late  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:— The  writer  possibly,  like  some 
other  subscribers,  finds  his  prune  orchard  to  have 
but  half  the  trees  pruned.  Is  it  safe  to  continue 
pruning  later  on? — Grower,  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

Yes. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  23,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  warm  and  clear, 
with  dry  northerly  winds  for  several  days.  The  upper 
soil  has  become  very  dry  and  hard,  and  grain  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  moisture.  So  far  as  reported 
there  has  been  no  serious  injury  to  grain  by  the  north 
wind,  but  its  continuance  will  result  in  considerable 
damage.  The  warm  weather  has  caused  rapid  growth 
of  all  crops.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the 
crop  is  reported  very  good  in  most  places.  Grain  will  be 
ready  for  harvest  in  some  sections  within  a  few  days. 
Pasturage  is  drying  up  and  cattle  have  started  for  the 
summer  ranges.  Hops  are  looking  well  and  a  large  crop 
is  expected.  Vineyards  are  in  first-class  condition  and 
will  yield  heavily.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rap- 
idly. Peaches  and  pears  are  light  in  some  sections. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
frequent  fogs  in  portions  of  the  coast  district.  North- 
erly winds  caused  slight  damage  to  crops  in  some  sec- 
tions. Grain  made  good  growth  and  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition in  nearly  all  places,  with  prospects  of  a  large  crop. 
Haying  is  progressing  rapidly;  the  crop  is  heavy  in 
some  sections  and  fair  in  others.  Hops  are  making 
rapid  growth  and  a  large  crop  is  probable.  Pasturage 
is  becoming  dry  in  some  places,  but  is  abundant  in 
others,  and  cattle  are  doing  well.  Vegetables  are  in 
good  condition.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening,  and  in 
most  sections  give  promise  of  large  yields.  The  apple 
crop  is  reported  light  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma 
valleys,  and  peaches  and  apricots  are  light  in  many 
places.    Vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week;  cool  during 
the  early  portion,  and  very  warm  during  the  latter. 
There  were  several  days  of  brisk  north  wind,  but  little 
or  no  damage  resulted.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  has 
been  harvested  in  most  places,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  are  generally  reported  good.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  maturing  rapidly,  and  the  heads  are  filling  well. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  making  rapid  growth;  apricots, 
almonds  and  peaches  in  some  places  will  be  light  crops, 
but  other  crops  are  good.  Grapes  are  thrifty,  and  a 
large  crop  is  anticipated.  Apricots  will  be  ripe  in  some 
sections  during  the  coming  week.  Strawberries  are 
plentiful  and  all  berry  crops  will  be  large.  Olives  are 
blooming  full.  Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  of  all 
kinds  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Irrigation 
water  is  abundant  and  being  used  freely. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  cooler  than  during  the  preceding 
week  and  the  nights  were  generally  cloudy  or  foggy. 
Light  showers  fell  in  some  sections.  Dry  northerly 
winds  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Alamos.  Haying 
is  in  progress;  the  yield  is  very  light  in  most  places. 
The  grain  crop  will  be  a  failure  in  many  sections  and 
light  even  on  irrigated  lands.  Bean  planting  continues. 
Sugar  beets  are  making  good  growth.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  backward,  but  the  yield  will  probably  be  good  with 
the  exception  of  apricots.  Berries  are  yielding  excellent 
crops.  Melons  in  Riverside  county  are  ripening  rapidly. 
Oranges  and  walnuts  continue  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — Crops  made  rapid  growth  dur- 
ing the  week.  There  will  be  heavy  crops  of  hay,  oats, 
apples  and  small  fruits.  Farmers  are  preparing  ground 
for  corn  and  peas. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  The  foggy  weather  is 
favorable  for  growing  crops,  though  warmer  weather 
would  be  welcome  as  haying  is  on;  the  crop  runs  fair  to 
poor.    Grass  continues  green  in  sections,  but  is  short. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, May  25,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

63  79 

51.14 

44  93 

66 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31.16 

21.21 

25  50 

100 

54 

Sacramento  

.00 

16.86 

16  62 

19  65 

96 

54 

.00 

20  59 

18  28 

22  42 

76 

50 

.00 

8  04 

8  50 

8  59 

102 

52 

.00 

2  57 

2.34 

3.67 

88 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.04 

16  99 

18  49 

19.96 

74 

44 

.00 

S.72 

19  29 

16.28 

76 

52 

.02 

4.32 

11.76 

8.13 

68 

54 

.00 

1.00 

1.73 

2.88 

94 

58 

340 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Growing  at  Riverside. 

Mr.  James  Boyd,  a  Riverside  pioneer,  writes  very 
interestingly  in  the  Riverside  Enterprise  of  apple 
growing  in  his  locality,  so  famous  for  its  orange 
product.    He  says: 

Recently  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  apple  growing  in  Riverside,  and  some  sur- 
prise has  been  shown  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  Riverside  that  the  apple 
succeeds  at  all.  As  the  apple  has  a  very  wide  range 
of  adaptability  of  growth,  being  native  to  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  might  be  fairly  successful 
in  southern  California.  The  early  settlers  were  not 
altogether  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  apple  growing, 
for  good  apples  were  grown  at  old  San  Bernardino, 
notably  on  the  ranch  of  Captain  Pishon,  where  the 
early  settlers  used  to  get  their  supplies  of  this  fruit. 

The  Apple  Survives. — Although  Riverside  was 
founded  with  the  purpose  of  growing  semi-tropical 
fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  raisin  grapes,  most  of 
the  early  settlers  set  out  a  variety  of  deciduous  fruits 
more  for  family  use  than  for  any  idea  of  profitable 
market  returns.  Those  from  the  East  naturally 
planted  the  variety  they  were  most  familiar  with  in 
the  old  homes.  Experience,  however,  showed  that 
plums,  cherries  and  some  other  varieties  would  not 
be  a  success;  hence  the  early  settler  had  plenty  of 
firewood  when  waiting  for  his  orange  grove  to  come 
into  bearing.  Several  varieties  of  the  apple  proved 
quite  successful,  and  twenty  years  ago  many  of  the 
settlers  had  more  apples  than  their  families  could  use. 

Why  was  apple  growing  almost  entirely  abandoned 
in  Riverside?  There  are  three  reasons:  The  first 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  one  was  the  prevalence  of 
San  Jose  scale,  which  put  in  an  appearance  and 
multiplied  very  rapidly,  and  was  very  injurious  to 
the  trees  and  detrimental  to  the  fruit,  causing  many 
to  dig  up  their  trees  in  disgust.  Another  reason  was 
that  any  surplus  was  almost  unsalable,  causing  the 
grower  either  to  let  his  fruit  go  to  waste  or  dry  it  at 
a  greater  cost  than  he  had  to  pay  for  the  dried  fruit 
in  the  stores.  Another  great  reason  that  the  apple 
growing  grew  into  disfavor  arose  from  the  large  in- 
flux of  Eastern  settlers  who,  when  they  found  that 
the  Nave'  orange  was  king  of  the  orange  family  and 
that  it  was  bringing  astonishing  prices  in  Eastern 
markets,  would  have  nothing  but  a  solid  grove  of 
Navel  oranges  —  in  many  cases  not  an  animal  or 
chicken  on  the  place.  Their  reasoning  was  in  this 
manner:  We  can  realize  more  out  of  our  oranges 
(from  $500  to  $1000,  or  even  more  in  some  instances), 
much  more  than  we  can  realize  from  any  other  crop, 
and  we  can  buy  all  else  much  cheaper  than  we  can 
raise  it  on  our  high  priced  lands,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
have  a  practical  monopoly  of  Navel  oranges,  we  will 
grow  them  and  nothing  else.  As  a  result,  they  set 
the  fashion  in  planting,  and  on  all  sides  deciduous 
fruit  trees  were  dug  up  and  consigned  to  the  wood 
pile. 

The  putting  your  "eggs  all  in  one  basket"  theory 
is  a  false  one,  as  many  have  found  to  their  cost. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  More  diversified  industries. 
So  we  see  unsuitable  lands  for  citrus  fruits  being  de- 
voted to  alfalfa  and  deciduous  fruits  and  berries. 
One  of  the  most  promising  fields  is  that  of  the  apple 
growing.  The  apple  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  all  round  fruit,  and  if  we  were  compelled  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  kind  of  fruit  for  home  use  most 
people  would  give  the  preference  to  the  apple.  Its 
season  for  maturing,  when  we  take  into  account  early 
and  late  varieties,  is  longer  than  other  fruit,  except 
perhaps  the  orange.  Then  its  keeping  qualities  are 
so  good  even  in  Riverside  that  it  can  be  kept  until 
next  season's  deciduous  fruits  come  in.  Then  the 
many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  prepared  for  use  by 
cooking  are  innumerable;  while  it  can  be  dried  or 
canned  equally  well  with  any  other  deciduous  fruit. 

Local  Demand. — Since  Riverside  was  founded  over 
thirty  years  ago  the  demand  for  fruit  as  food  has 
very  largely  increased,  and  that  demand  has  run 
even  more  to  apples  than  to  any  other  fruit  for 
purely  food  purposes.  Especially  in  the  summer,  as 
people  in  this  climate  discard  more  and  more  the  use 
of  meat  in  large  quantities  as  unsuitable  for  the  best 
health  conditions  in  the  hottest  weather,  has  the 
apple  come  into  great  favor  and  popularity.  The 
demand,  however,  is  for  apples  that  are  tart  in  flavor 
and  good  cookers;  apples  that  can  be  put  into  a  pie 
or  dumpling  uncooked  and  cook  as  quickly  as  the 
crust  surrounding  them.  It  is  fortunate  that  apples 
possessing  these  characteristics  are  also  the  best 
table  apples.  Of  this  class  of  apples  we  have  a  suc- 
cession from  June  to  December,  the  latter  ones  with 
good  keeping  qualities. 

Must  Have  Water. — There  is  also  another  thing 
about  our  most  successful  apples  fitting  them  to  en- 
dure our  hot  sunshine — and  that  is  abundant  foliage. 
No  matter  how  good  an  apple  may  be  it  must  have 
plenty  of  leaf  shade  for  perfect  maturity.  There  is 
also  one  other  all  important  essential  without  which 
all  else  will  be  at  least  partial  failure.  The  trees 
must  have  as  good  treatment  and  culture  as  the 
finest  kind  of  fruit.     Neglect  in  this  respect  will 


bring  disappointment.  The  common  idea  has  been 
that  as  the  apple  is  a  native  of  the  more  temperate 
zone,  and  grown  without  irrigation,  and  frequently 
without  cultivation,  irrigation  or  fertilization,  that 
therefore  it  will  not  require  nearly  the  care  that  an 
orange  tree  will.  There  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take. To  get  the  best  success  in  our  Riverside  condi 
tions  first-class  care  is  demanded. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  apple  growing  successfully 
in  Riverside  that  I  have  found  out  only  this  season,  a 
peculiarity  that  also  applies  to  pears  here  as  it  does 
to  Bartlett  pears  in  the  Vacaville  region  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is  this — that  no  mat- 
ter how  mature  the  seeds  of  the  later  varieties  of 
apples  may  be  they  are  not  fit  to  pick  in  perfection 
until  cool  weather  sets  in,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow.  Formerly  I  have  picked  my  apples 
when  the  seeds  begin  to  mature,  and  put  them  away 
in  boxes  for  winter  use,  which  would  be  early  in  Octo- 
ber. About  Thanksgiving  they  would  be  somewhat 
wilted  and  consequently  off  flavor  except  for  cook- 
ing. Last  year  in  picking  my  Ben  Davis  there  were 
a  few  left  on  the  trees  that  were  too  small  for  mar- 
keting; no  attention  was  paid  to  them  until  about 
the  time  the  leaves  began  to  fall;  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find  them  grown  to  be  large,  highly  colored 
fruit  Last  year  I  had  a  great  many  undersized 
apples  that  were  a  total  loss,  but  as  the  fruit  was 
fulling  rapidly  in  October  I  thought  I  must  neces- 
sarily pick  them  in  order  to  save  them.  Last  year 
again  before  the  apples  were  large  sized  and  when 
the  seeds  began  to  change  in  color  they  began  to  fall 
freely.  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  what  would 
happen.  To  pick  everything  meant  a  great  many 
small  and  unmarketable  sizes.  So  what  matter,  as 
well  let  them  fall  and  lose  them  as  to  pick  them  and 
lose  them.  After  a  time  they  stopped  falling  in  any 
quantity,  and  to  my  surprise  they  began  to  grow  and 
swell  out  so  that  after  one-half  of  the  apples  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  been  lost,  those  left  on  the 
tree  have  made  a  larger  crop  than  if  all  had  been 
picked  at  the  time  of  maturity  out  of  the  seeds. 

Other  Points. — On  Thanksgiving  day  a  large  part 
of  the  late  varieties  were  still  on  the  trees  and  the 
Newtown  Pippins  were  so  crisp  and  juicy  that  the 
juice  flows  after  the  knife  in  cutting.  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  trees  had  a  better  supply  of 
irrigating  water  in  July,  August  and  September, 
than  they  ever  had  before.  This  is  shown  in  the 
largely  increased  thrift  and  vigor  of  the  trees,  and  a 
much  healthier  and  more  abundant  foliage — all  favor- 
able conditions  for  a  fine  quality  of  fruit. 

The  apples  that  drop  off  earlier  in  the  season  will 
be  found  to  be  wormy,  and  if  the  fruit  was  not  thinned 
in  this  way  the  trees  would  be  apt  in  some  instances 
to  overbear. 

This  brings  me  to  diseases  and  parasites  of  the 
apple.  The  San  Jose  scale  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  not  a  single  specimen  can  be  seen.  Whether  its 
disappearance  is  due  to  predaceous  insects  or  other 
causes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  apple  is  a  healthy  tree  and  does  not  suffer  from 
anything  if  given  good  treatment  and  conditions  for 
growth.  The  borer  does  not  get  in  its  work  unless 
there  be  sun  scald  or  wounds  on  the  trunk,  which 
leaves  dead  wood  for  it  to  commence  its  work.  With 
a  healthy  bark  nothing  need  be  feared  from  this 
source. 

The  codlin  moth  is  the  bane  of  apple  culture,  but 
by  timely  spraying  with  the  arsenites  its  ravages  can 
largely  be  prevented.  In  the  early  days  of  apple 
growing  in  Riverside  and  all  over  California  we  had 
no  codlin  moth,  but  importations  of  fruit  from  the 
East  introduced  the  insect,  and  unless  we  can  find  a 
parasite  that  will  prey  on  it  we  will  have  to  fight  it 
the  best  way  we  can. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  what  success  can  be  attained 
in  Riverside  in  apple  growing  will  be  welcome  to  in- 
spect what  few  trees  I  planted  out  for  family  use; 
and  if  my  success  and  that  of  others  is  any  criterion 
there  is  no  reason  why  Riverside  should  go  outside  to 
purchase  apples  for  home  use. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Commercial  Fertilizers  in  California. 


The  first  report  of  the  operation  of  the  fertilizer 
law  passed  by  the  California  Legislature  of  1903  has 
just  appeared  as  Bulletin  157  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  State  University  at  Berke- 
ley. It  is  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Roberts,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  Kentucky  fertilizer  control  and 
came  to  California  a  year  ago  to  take  up  the  work 
here.  The  publication  recites  the  law,  enumerates 
the  fertilizer  dealers  who  have  complied  with  its 
terms  and  the  analyses  of  their  goods.  It  seems  that 
twenty-one  companies  registered  176  brands  of  fer- 
tilizers; of  these  117  analyses  have  been  made  repre- 
senting 82  brands.  Mr.  Roberts  reports  that  nearly 
all  goods  sold  in  the  State  are  pretty  well  up  to 
guarantee.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  goods  put 
on  the  market  after  the  law  went  into  effect.  In 
some  instances  a  brand  has  been  short  in  one  or  two 
ingredients,  but  has  had  a  compensating  excess  in 
the  other  ingredient  or  ingredients,  which  made  the 


value  on  the  analysis  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
value  on  the  guarantee.  This  does  not  indicate  any 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  but  indi- 
cates poor  mixing.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  as 
a  class,  the  manufacturers  doing  business  in  the  State 
are  meeting  their  guarantees,  and  to  all  such  the 
fertilizer  law  is  a  protection. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' bulletin: 

Report  of  Sales. — The  reports  of  sales  required 
by  Section  8  of  the  law  showed  the  following  for  the 
first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year: 

Quarter  ending  September  31),  1903  1,404  tons 

Quarter  ending  December  31  1903  1,451  tons 

The  reports  for  the  third  quarter  are  not  all  in 
as  this  report  goes  to  press,  but  the  indications 
are  that  the  sales  will  be  approximately  4000  tons. 
The  fertilizer  dealers  give  two  reasons  for  these  small 
sales,  namely,  the  prolonged  drought  in  southern 
California,  and  the  poor  prices  received  for  the 
orange  crop. 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Hkih-Grade  Fertiliz- 
ers.— Farmers  are  advised  to  use  fertilizers  contain- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  ingredients,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  cheaper.  A  comparison  of  the  follow- 
ing formulas  will  show  why  this  is  true.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  fertilizer  of  this  low-grade  composi- 
tion is  offered: 

Phosphoric  acid   t%  —    600  lbs.  20%  superphosphate. 

Nitrogen   -%       275  lbs.  blood  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Potash.  ..   8%  —    125  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash. 

Total  materials  used    1,000  lbs. 

Filler  required  to  make  out 
the  ton  1.000  lbs. 

Another  of  this  higher  grade  composition  is  offered: 

Phosphoric  acid   12%  —  1,200  lbs.  20%  superphosphate. 

Nitrogen    4%  —    550  lbs.  blood  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Potash   6%  —    250  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash. 

Total  materials  used  2,000  lbs. 

No  tiller  required. 

Supposing  the  second  formula  to  cost  twice  as  much 
as  the  first,  money  will  be  saved  by  buying  the  sec- 
ond; because,  for  the  same  amount  of  plant  food,  only 
one-half  of  the  second  would  be  needed  per  acre,  and 
this  would  require  but  one-half  of  the  freight  charges 
and  one-half  the  time  spent  in  handling.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  filler  is  worthless  to  the  farmer,  but  it  costs 
the  fertilizer  manufacturer  as  much  to  mix  and  han- 
dle the  tiller  as  it  does  the  fertilizing  materials  them- 
selves, and  he  charges  for  the  expense.  Farmers 
have  been  heard  to  exclaim  in  surprise  and  disgust 
that  they  have  seen  fertilizers  that  actually  con- 
tained sawdust,  cinders,  sand,  etc.  No  doubt  they 
have.  The  manufacturer  is  at  liberty  to  use  any- 
thing for  a  filler  he  chooses,  so  long  as  it  is  not  an 
injurious  material.  The  farmer  himself  is  responsible 
for  low-grade  goods.  He  demands  a  fertilizer  at  a 
low  price  per  ton,  and  the  filler  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  he  is  paying  a  very  high  price  for  the  actual 
plant  food  contained.  If  the  farmer  wants  high- 
grade  goods  the  manufacturers  will  gladly  make 
them. 

The  New  Fertilizer  Law. — The  California  fertil- 
izer law  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  its  provisions. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  requirement  that 
the  sources  of  the  ingredients  be  stated  on  the  labels. 
The  wonder  is  that  all  State  laws  have  not  required 
this,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  few  have  done  so. 
But  this  feature  is  more  important  in  California  than 
in  any  other  State  having  a  fertilizer  law.  As  was 
suggested  in  the  discussion  of  nitrogen,  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  soil  here  make  it  highly  necessary 
that  the  farmer  know  just  what  materials  he  is 
using.  The  Fertilizer  Control  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
quire the  manufacturer  to  state  not  only  the  total 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  the  materials  from  which 
it  is  derived,  but  also  the  amount  present  each  of 
nitric,  ammoniacal  and  organic  nitrogen.  The  law 
clearly  warrants  this  construction  and  it  is  what  was 
specially  intended  by  its  framers.  Whether  or  not 
the  Fertilizer  Control  is  successful  in  carrying  out 
the  requirement,  the  consumers  of  fertilizers  should 
demand  this  knowledge.  Opposition  to  the  require- 
ment has  come  from  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  chief  objection  urged  is  that 
it  would  require  the  manufacturer  to  give  away  his 
secrets.  This  is  not  true,  however.  It  is  only  re- 
quired that  the  manufacturer  give  the  information  on 
the  manufactured  goods,  and  does  not  require  him  to 
state  a  single  fact  as  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  farmer  does 
not  care  to  know  of  what  materials  his  goods  are 
made,  and  that  he,  as  a  rule,  wants  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  fertilizers  for  his  crops  to  the  manu- 
facturer. There  may  be  a  few  farmers  so  averse  to 
thinking  for  themselves  that  they  want  to  do  this, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  99%  of  the  farmers 
in  California  are  progressive  enough  to  want  to  know 
why  they  use  this  or  that  formula;  and  to  know  this, 
requires  that  they  shall  know  the  full  composition  of 
the  fertilizer,  and  what  part  each  component  in  the 
fertilizer  plays.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  state  of  af- 
fairs if  our  farmers  were  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  that  practice,  no  matter  how  honest  the 
manufacturers  may  be,  and  settle  down  into  a  state 
of  "blissful  ignorance."  Such  a  placid  resignation  of 
the  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
would  preclude  the  necessity  for  a  fertilizer  law,  and 
the  principle  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would 
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also  render  nugatory  many  of  the  other  efforts  of  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Experiment  Station  to 
familiarize  farmers  with  the  principles  of  rational 
agriculture. 

The  Station  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  array 
the  farmer  against  the  manufacturer.  It  is  its  pur- 
pose to  see  that  both  sides  get  fair  treatment,  and  it 
will  always  stand  on  this  ground.  There  should  be 
confidence  between  the  two,  but  it  should  be  a  confi- 
dence born  of  intelligence,  and  not  of  blind  faith. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  Australian  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

The  second  annual  egg  laying  contest  at  Hawkes- 
bury  Agricultural  College,  New  South  Wales,  ter- 
minated on  March  31.  From  the  Sydney  Daily  Tele- 
graph we  take  paragraphs  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sults, noting  first  the  fact  that  the  R.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns  of  an  American  competitor,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Hansel,  won  the  first  place  during  the  six  months 
winter  test,  second  place  for  the  greatest  market 
value  of  the  eggs  and  fifth  place  for  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  in  the  year.  The  White  Wyandottes 
of  another  American  competitor,  W.  K.  Hayes,  won 
the  fifth  place  in  the  six  months  winter  test,  the 
fourth  place  for  the  greatest  market  value,  and  the 
tenth  place  in  the  twelve  months  test. 

The  Winning  Pen.— Mr.  R.  E.  Warren's  winning 
Silver  Wyandottes  laid  steadily  and  well  from  start 
to  finish.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  they 
stood  sixth,  but  gradually  overhauling  the  leaders, 
they  went  to  the  top  at  the  end  of  February,  and  fin- 
ished with  thirty-four  eggs  to  spare.  An  important 
factor  in  their  success  is  that  they  went  right 
through  without  breaking  into  moult,  but  this  must 
not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  their  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  218  eggs  per  hen.  To  show  the  value  of 
breeding  from  proved  layers,  Mr.  Warren  states 
that  they  were  bred  from  a  pen  of  hens  that  aver- 
aged 214  eggs  in  a  year.  Like  all  the  other  success- 
ful Silver  Wyandottes  they  are  smallish  in  size,  and 
have  been  moderate  eaters  throughout. 

The  American  Pens. — The  American  competitors 
have  amply  justified  their  acceptance  of  the  commit- 
tee's challenge  to  send  better  layers  than  those  that 
had  been  tested  here.  Two  of  the  three  pens  from 
the  United  States  have  exceeded  by  ninety  and 
forty-eight  eggs  respectively  the  best  record  in  the 
first  competition,  while  the  three  have  laid  in  the 
aggregate  fifty-three  more  eggs  than  the  three  lead- 
ing pens  in  the  first  test.  The  merit  of  their  per- 
formance can  only  be  adequately  gauged  by  those 
who  know  in  what  bad  condition  the  American  hens 
entered  the  contest  after  the  long  voyage,  and  their 
achievement  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
hens  moulted  three  times  in  the  twelve  months. 
Mrs.  Hansel's  Leghorns  are  among  the  classic  band 
of  200-egg  hens,  and  as  profit -givers  they  stand 
alone,  as  they  produced  their  great  tally  of  eggs  on 
half  the  average  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the 
whole  of  the  pens.  Mr.  Hays'  White  Wyandottes 
have  proved  themselves  ahead  of  any  pens  of  the 
breed  yet  tested  in  Australia. 

Results  Compared. — The  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  general  success  of  the  competition  is  that  the 
production  per  hen  increased  from  130  to  163  eggs, 
as  compared  with  the  first  test.  No  less  than  fifteen 
pens  eclipsed  the  record  ef  1113  eggs  with  which  the 
Grantham  Poultry  Farm  won  first  place  last  year. 
The  following  table  compares  the  results  of  the  two 
competitions: 


Number  of  pens  

Winning  pen's  total  

Lowest  pen's  total  

Highest  total  first  six  months  

Most  eggs  from  a  pen  In  a  month  . 

Average  laying  per  hen  

Greatest  value  of  eggs  from  a  pen 
Average  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  . . 

Average  value  of  eggs  per  hen  

Cost  of  feed  per  hen   

Profit  over  feed,  per  hen  


1902-3. 

1903-4. 

38 

70 

113 

1,308 
666 

459 

548 

711 

137 

160 

130 

163  % 

£7  0s  3d 

£7  10s  4d 

is  id 

Is  3%d 

15s  6d 

17s  9Hd 

6s 

5s  9%d 
lis  i\%d 

9s  6d 

A  comparison  of  the  average  egg  production  and 
the  average  value  of  the  eggs  per  hen  of  the  various 
breeds  is  instructive  and  interesting.  As  a  guide, 
however,  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
breeds,  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  varieties  in  which  there  were  only 
one  or  two  pens  competing.  The  following  are  the 
analyses: 


Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns.. 

Buff  Leghorns  

Buff  Wyandottes  

Anconas   

Langshans  

Andalusians  

Black  Orpingtons  

White  Leghorns  

Silver  Wyandottes  

White  Wyandottes  

Jubilee  Orpingtons  

Mlnorcas  

Buff  Orpingtons  

Golden  Wyandottes  

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns 


Per  Hen, 
Eggs. 


200.50 
198.33 
192.66 
180.00 
174.75 
173.91 
168.07 
165.07 
161.95 
160.50 
160.50 
154.25 
148.88 
145.13 
137.50 


Per  Hen, 
Value. 


24s  wy,a 

23s  3Hd 

21s  9d 

19s  2d 

16s  6^d 

17s  4d 

18s  l^d 

17s  6H<J 

18s  4d 

18s  7d 

17s  3d 

15s  9d 

16s  3d 

16s  3d 

13s  9Hd 


Mr.  Thompson's  Review. — "The  success  of  the 
competition,"  reports  Mr.  Thompson,  "augurs  well 
for  future  work  in  connection  with  the  improvement 
of  the  egg  production  of  the  State.  This  work  is 
making  good  and  practical  progress  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  object  lessons  which  these  public  tests 
afford. 

"Our  egg  yield  showed  an  enormous  increase  over 
that  of  the  first  competition  from  the  following 
causes:  A  more  favorable  season,  improvements  in 
attention  and  feeding,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the 
work  of  the  competitors  themselves  in  improving 
their  laying  stock  and  in  the  earlier  breeding  and 
maturity  of  their  birds.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
general  average  of  eggs  produced  was  so  much  larger 
than  in  the  first  competition,  and  the  totals  of  the 
leaders  this  year  are  far  away  ahead  of  those  of  last, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  competitors,  who  have 
taken  part  in  both  tests  with  the  same  breeds,  have 
in  most  instances  improved  their  production.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparison:  W.  F.  Evendon 
(1st  test)  768  eggs;  (2nd  test),  1242;  A.  Munro,  804— 
1190;  Mrs.  H.  Bastin,  912—1086;  W.  H.  Tombs,  757 
—1030;  A.  E.  Henry,  1020—1081;  Horwood  &  Den- 
nis, 705—902;  M.  Ward,  1026—901;  W.  B.  Bull,  715— 
882;  E.  Waldron,  863—864;  J.  F.  Brown,  945—857; 
Bosanquet  Bros.,  881—825;  W.  Harris,  522—825; 
L.  L.  Ramsay,  618 — 817.  So  it  is  not,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, that  these  competitors  have  gone  back,  but 
that  others  have  done  much  better  than  most  of  them, 
and  two  competitors  who  were  low  down  last  year — 
Messrs.  Evendon  and  Munro — have  gone  right  up  into 
the  front  rank. 

"The  weather  throughout  was  favorable  to  a  good 
production  of  eggs.  There  was  plenty  of  eggs,  but 
it  was  periodic.  At  no  time  did  we  have  a  spell  of 
wet  weather  sufficiently  long  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  laying.  The  winter  months  were  rather 
dry,  frosty  and  cold,  and  as  these  frosts  were  followed 
by  a  fairly  long  period  of  damp,  dull,  cold  weather 
well  into  the  spring,  the  climatic  conditions  were  un- 
doubtedly in  favor  of  the  Asiatic  varieties  and  ad- 
verse to  the  Mediterraneans.  During  the  twelve 
months  15  hens  died  out  of  420,  the  whole  of  the  deaths 
being  from  ovarian  troubles. 

The  System  of  Feeding. — "The  hens  have  been  fed 
on  the  simplest  diet  possible  throughout  the  competi- 
tion. The  morning  meal  consisted  of  bran  and  pollard 
mash  at  7  o'clock.  The  mash  was  scalded  with  liver 
soup  two  days  a  week,  and  on  the  other  five  days  it 
was  simply  mixed  with  water,  the  quantity  given  be- 
ing an  average  of  about  one  Imperial  pint  per  ton, 
the  big  eaters  taking  considerably  over  the  pint  and 
the  small  eaters  a  little  under.  In  the  afternoon,  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock,  the  hens  were  grain  fed — one 
pint,  more  or  less,  according  to  appetite — of  crushed 
corn  and  sometimes  wheat.  Cut-up  liver  was  given 
twice  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  per 
head.  Shell  grit  was  always  before  them,  and  clean 
water  was  given  every  morning.  In  the  way  of  green 
food,  rape  was  fed  for  three  months  during  the  win- 
ter, when  the  grass  was  withered.  For  the  other 
nine  months  the  only  green  food  the  hens  got  was  the 
natural  grass  in  the  pens.  The  rape  was  fed  whole 
in  the  leaf,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  dozen  leaves  to  a 
pen  every  second  day. 

Some  of  the  Lessons  Derived. — "The  test  has 
demonstrated  that  with  close  attention  and  constant 
work  egg  production  will  pay  well. 

"That  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  plain- 
est food,  and  that  corn  can  be  fed  largely  with  good 
results. 

"  That  hens  will  lay  better  without  than  with  males, 
and  at  less  expense. 

"That  the  smaller  the  flock  in  each  pen  the  better 
the  results  will  be. 

"That  hens  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  broody  if  a 
large  production  of  eggs  is  to  be  obtained. 

"That  winter-laying  varieties  will  pay  the  best. 
Of  this  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  that 
while  C.  Weil's  pen  of  White  Leghorns  are  forty-five 
eggs  ahead  of  G.  Howell's  Silver  Wyandottes  in  the 
aggregate,  they  are  no  less  than  $5  behind  them  in 
the  value  of  the  eggs  produced.  Multiply  these  fig- 
ures by  100,  which  will  give  for  600  Weil's  hens — the 
number  of  hens  in  the  third  competition — 4500  eggs 
ahead  of  Howell's,  while  the  latter  would  pocket  £100 
more  money  than  Weil,  though  gathering  and  mar- 
keting 4500  eggs  less. 

"In  fact,  the  whole  competition  is  a  revelation  in 
the  way  the  Asiatic  bloods  not  only  practically  car- 
ried everything  before  them  as  winter  layers,  but 
have  invaded  the  stronghold  of  the  Mediterranean 
breeds  and  have  beaten  them  right  through  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  laying  combined,  not  only  in  value, 
but  in  numbers  as  well — a  fact  which  if  asserted  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule." 


THE  FIELD. 


How  a  Great  Alfalfa  Farm  Has  Been  Developed. 


By  Mr.  H.  A.  Crafts  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Ben  L.  Brundage  of  Bakersfield,  Kern  county, 
Cal.,  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  he  thought  at  one 
time  that  he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  and  become  a  lawyer  likewise.  Accordingly 
he  started  in  to  take  a  course  in  the  State  Univer- 


sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  But  somehow  he  did 
not  take  to  college  life,  and  his  health  failing  he  re- 
turned home  and  began  to  read  law  in  his  father's 
office.  This  life  suited  him  no  better  than  university 
life  and  he  continued  at  it  only  under  protest.  Fi- 
nally his  eyesight  became  affected  and  made  the  read- 
ing of  the  musty  statutes  and  mouldy  court  decisions 
even  more  irksome. 

The  Beginning. — One  day  his  father  bought  at 
an  auction  sale  forty-five  acres  of  land  about  1$  mile 
south  of  Bakersfield,  and  a  few  days  afterward  sent 
his  son  out  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  new 
purchase.  "Ben"  found  the  prospect  anything  but 
flattering.  The  tract  was  all  grown  up  to  weeds  and 
bushes,  and  a  slough  extended  clear  through  it  from 
east  to  west.  But  the  young  man  thought  it  could 
be  made  a  good  piece  of  land  if  properly  treated.  A 
big  irrigating  ditch  ran  right  through  it,  and  from 
this  the  tract  could  be  easily  irrigated. 

"  Ben  "  Brundage  related  these  facts  to  his  father, 
and  the  latter  told  him  that  if  he  felt  like  reclaiming 
it  he  would  sell  him  the  land  for  just  what  it  cost 
him,  and  upon  easy  payments.  The  young  man 
jumped  at  the  chance,  and  that  ended  the  law  read- 
ing, and  he  has  been  congratulating  himself  upon  his 
lucky  escape  ever  since. 

No  sooner  had  the  young  man  closed  the  land  deal 
with  his  father  than  he  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls, 
hired  a  Chinaman  as  a  helper  and  tackled  that  piece 
of  land.  He  first  began  to  fill  in  the  slough,  leveling 
a  knoll  that  lay  above  the  irrigating  level  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  old  Chinaman  said  it  wouldn't  pay;  that 
his  employer  was  only  a  boy  and  had  no  whiskers. 
As  a  concession  to  the  Mongolian,  "Ben"  started  in 
and  cultivated  in  a  short  time  a  luxuriant  auburn 
beard.  That  settled  it.  The  Chinaman  made  no 
further  protest.  The  knoll  was  leveled  off  and  the 
slough  was  filled. 

On  the  Way. — The  first  crop  that  "Ben"  Brun- 
dage put  in  on  the  land  was  peanuts.  Peanuts  were 
then  9  cents  a  pound,  but  by  the  time  his  first  har- 
vest came  on  for  marketing  peanuts  had  fallen  to  2 
cents  a  pound;  so  the  expected  profit  was  wiped  out. 
But  the  young  man  was  nothing  daunted.  He  had 
recovered  his  health,  had  grown  strong  and  robust 
under  the  influence  of  out-of-door  manual  labor,  and, 
moreover,  had  acquired  a  love  for  the  soil  that  no 
ordinary  reverse  of  fortune  could  eradicate.  He 
gave  up  the  peanut  business  and  planted  prune  trees. 
That  was  thirteen  years  ago. 

Soon  he  had  a  fine  orchard  of  thrifty  prune  trees  of 
twenty  acres.  Prunes  in  those  days  sold  at  from  4 
to  6  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  four  sizes,  and 
men  grew  rich  at  the  business  in  a  short  time. 
"Ben"  Brundage  planted  the  Robe  de  Sargent  and 
the  Petite,  and  has  1500  trees.  He  profited  by  the 
high  prices  while  they  lasted,  but  has  always  made 
money  at  prune  raising.  Even  at  present  prices  — 
2  to  2h  cents  a  pound — he  says  there  is  $100  net  profit 
per  acre  from  his  orchard. 

But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  established  a  prune 
curing  plant  upon  his  place,  and  besides  curing  and 
marketing  his  own  crop  he  handles  the  product  of 
several  leased  orchards,  and  also  buys  prunes  from 
his  neighbors  for  curing;  so  that  he  handles  annually 
from  100  to  300  tons  of  prunes. 

Gets  Down  to  Alfalfa. — But  "Ben"  Brundage 
has  higher  aspirations.  Four  years  ago,  coming  into 
quite  a  fortune,  he  bought  at  a  bargain  800  acres  of 
fine  land  about  6  miles  southeast  of  Bakersfield.  This 
land  had  been  rented  out  for  years,  for  one  purpose 
and  another,Jlarge  tracts  of  it  having  been  cultivated 
by  Chinese  market  gardeners. 

The  new  proprietor  began  at  once  a  system  of  im- 
provements. In  the  first  place  he  refused  to  rent 
out  any  more  of  the  land,  but  decided  to  convert  all 
but  about  160  acres  into  an  alfalfa  farm.  He  pre- 
pared and  seeded  down  about  ninety  acres  annually, 
and  by  the  end  of  1904  will  have  500  acres  in  thrifty 
alfalfa  fields. 

It  is  no  small  undertaking  to  put  this  land  down  to 
alfalfa  in  perfect  shape,  as  "Ben"  Brundage  is  do- 
ing. In  California  they  divide  their  irrigable  land 
into  checks.  That  is,  each  three  or  five  acres  is 
brought  as  near  a  level  as  possible,  and  then  the 
edges  are  diked  up  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  by  the 
use  of  a  plow  and  scraper.  Then,  when  it  comes 
time  to  irrigate,  the  field  in  general  has  been  di- 
vided up  into  a  series  of  square  basins,  and  the 
water,  being  turned  into  the  higher  check,  is  allowed 
to  pass  on  from  check  to  check  until  all  the  land 
stands  from  4  to  6  inches  under  water.  In  seeding, 
the  dikes  are  sown  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  checks, 
and  as  they  become  smoothed  off  in  the  process  of 
cultivation  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  work  over  them 
with  both  mower  and  rake. 

Handling  the  Crop. — Mr.  Brundage,  in  seeding 
his  land  to  alfalfa,  pursues  a  policy  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  checks  are  prepared  the  ground  is  irri- 
gated. Then  as  soon  as  dry  enough  it  is  replowed 
or  diked  and  sown  with  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
of  barley  and  fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the 
acre.  Then  the  ground  is  thoroughly  reharrowed. 
Some  years,  after  the  seed  has  been  sown  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  the  ground  is  rolled.  The  best  time  to 
sow  alfalfa  seed  in  California  is  from  February  1  to 
April  1.  In  June  the  barley  is  ready  to  cut,  and  is 
made  into  barley  hay,  and  it  runs  from  one  to  four 
tons  to  the  acre.    The  ground  is  then  irrigated,  and 
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soon  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  comes  on  ready  for 
the  sickle  and  yields  two  or  three  cuttings,  or  from 
two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  which  is  pretty 
good  for  the  first  year. 

Then,  after  the  first  cutting  is  off  there  is  an  after- 
math that  can  be  grazed  oil  by  cattle  and  sheep.  All 
the  cost  of  preparing  and  seeding  the  land  can  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  this  crop  of  barley  and  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  alfalfa,  reckoning  barley  hay  at  $5  a 
ton  and  alfalfa  at  $4.50  a  ton.  After  the  first  year  a 
part  of  the  alfalfa  land  is  irrigated  once  in  two  years, 
and  a  part  once  or  twice  in  each  year,  according  to 
its  condition  with  reference  to  natural  moisture.  It 
is  usual  to  use  from  5  to  6  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  to  each  twenty-four  hours  of  irrigating,  at  75 
cents  a  cubic  second  foot. 

The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  after  the  year  of  seeding 
comes  on  from  April  1st  to  15th,  and  each  cutting 
thereafter  at  intervals  of  every  five  weeks.  The  last 
cutting  is  made  in  September.  The  average  annual 
yield  per  acre  is  about  six  tons.  After  the  hay  is  off 
the  fields  are  pastured  from  October  1  until  March  1 
with  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs.  One  dollar  a 
month  per  head  is  charged  for  pasturing  cattle  and 
$2  for  horses.  In  this  way  the  pasturage  may  be 
made  to  pay  $4.50  an  acre. 

In  1903  Mr.  Brundage  raised  1000  tons  of  alfalfa, 
the  most  of  which  he  sold  to  sheep  men  from  the 
mountains,  who  every  year  drive  their  sheep  down 
into  the  Kern  valley  for  feeding  and  special  care 
during  the  lambing  season.  A  certain  acreage  of 
alfalfa  pasturage  goes  with  each  sale  of  hay,  and  this 
may  be  made  to  pay  from  $2.50  to  $5  an  acre.  The 
usual  price  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  Kern  valley  is  $4.50. 
Last  year  it  went  to  $5.50,  and  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  protracted  drouth,  it  has  been  selling  as 
high  as  $11  a  ton. 

The  Stock  Business. — As  soon  as  Mr.  Brundage 
gets  all  that  portion  of  his  ground  into  alfalfa  that  he 
intends  to,  he  proposes  not  to  sell  the  hay,  but  to  go 
into  the  cattle  feeding  business.  He  will  then  cut 
between-  2500  and  3000  tons  of  hay  each  year,  and 
will  consequently  do  a  large  feeding  business.  In  the 
meantime  he  breeds  livestock  in  a  modest  way,  and 
also  raises  a  certain  acreage  of  regular  farm  crops, 
so  that  nearly  everything  needed  on  the  farm  and  at 
his  father's  residence,  where  he  still  resides,  being 
yet  a  bachelor,  in  the  way  of  bread,  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  is  produced  on  his  own  land. 

He  is  breeding  thoroughbred  Berkshire  hogs, 
graded  Shorthorn  cattle  and  draught  horses  by  a 
cross  between  a  standard  bred  trotting  stallion  and 
regular  draught  mares,  as  the  product  of  the  cross 
suits  him  better  for  general  farm  work  than  the 
thoroughbred  draught  horse,  the  latter  being  a  little 
too  heavy  and  clumsy  to  suit  him.  He  produces  a 
horse  ranging  from  1200  to  1250  pounds  in  weight. 

He  is  very  much  interested  in  his  hog  raising,  and 
really  likes  it  better  than  the  cattle  business,  but 
will  embark  in  that  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most 
practical  way  of  disposing  of  an  extensive  product  of 
alfalfa  hay.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Brundage  started 
in  raising  hogs  with  an  investment  of  $100.  Since 
that  time  he  has  sold  $2500  worth  of  hogs  and  has  320 
head  left.  He  has  had  excellent  success  and  has  not 
lost  a  single  animal  from  prevalent  swine  diseases. 
He  attributes  much  of  this  healthfulness  to  the  fact 
that  he  keeps  a  trough,  to  which  the  hogs  have  con- 
stant access,  filled  with  an  admixture  of  sulphur, 
charcoal,  salt  and  lime.  The  swine  resort  to  this 
trough  daily  and  eat  of  the  admixture  freely. 

These  hogs  are  fed  mainly  on  alfalfa.  They  eat 
alfalfa  hay  and  grub  upon  the  alfalfa  fields  during  the 
fiill  and  winter.  As  soon  as  the  plant  springs  up  in 
March  or  April  the  hogs  are  confined  in  small  alfalfa 
fields.  When  one  field  gets  grubbed  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground  the  swine  are  turned  into 
another  that  is  in  full  growth,  and  the  first  field  is 
permitted  to  recover.  This  change  is  good  for  both 
the  land  and  the  animals. 

The  hogs  upon  reaching  a  proper  size  are  fattened 
upon  Egyptian  corn  and  pumpkins.  The  hogs  before 
marketing  are  brought  to  weights  ranging  from  175 
to  250  pounds.  They  usually  bring  from  5  to  6  cents 
a  pound  live  weight. 

It  is  Mr.  Brundage's  intention  in  a  few  years  to  lop 
off,  so  to  speak,  the  outside  branches  of  his  general 
business,  erect  a  comfortable  farm  house  on  his  800- 
acre  alfalfa  ranch,  and  then  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  management  of  the  ranch.  As 
it  is,  he  offers  a  good  example  of  what  a  young  man 
of  the  twentieth  century  may  do  on  a  farm,  and  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  course  is  that  more  young 
men  of  the  present  day  should  turn  their  attention  to 
the  land,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  their  way 
into  the  already  overcrowded  walks  of  professional 
and  commercial  life. 


Agricultural  Investigation  in  Iowa. 


Under  the  new  appropriation  bill  the  State  college 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  gets  $386,000  for  the  next  two  years, 
in  addition  to  former  appropriations.  The  items  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  appropriation  are  as  fol- 
lows: Increased  support  fund,  annually.  $50,0o0;  in- 
creased experiment  station  fund,  $15,000;  for  engi- 
neering experiment  station,  $3000;  for  good  roads 
investigations,  annually,  $3500;  for  purchase  of  dairy 
farm,  $22,000;  for  equipping  dairy  farm,  $7000;  for 


poultry,  $500;  for  dairy  building,  $45,000;  for  equip- 
ping dairy  building,  $10,000;  for  completing  central 
building,  including  heating,  lighting  and  furniture, 
$!'5,0(i0;  for  beginning  central  heating  plant,  $54,500. 
The  experiment  station  appropriation  is  in  addition 
to  the  $10,000  granted  last  year,  which  now  makes  a 
total  of  $25,000  from  the  State  annually  for  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculture.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  $3000  for  experiments  in  engineering  and  $3500 
for  investigation  and  instruction  in  road  making. 
This  last  item  is  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Curtiss' 
suggestion  last  year  to  the  effect  that  provisions  be 
made  for  a  summer  school  in  road  building,  similar  to 
the  remarkably  popular  short  courses  at  this  institu- 
tion in  stock  and  grain  judging.  It  is  probable  that 
a  course  of  instruction  in  road  making  will  be  offered 
about  the  first  week  in  June. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Progress  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  1903. 


A  report  on  the  progress  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry in  1903,  prepared  by  Charles  F.  Saylor,  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  printed  by  authority  of  Congress,  is  about 
to  be  issued.  It  shows  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  beet  sugar  factories  in  the 
United  States  from  forty-three  at  the  close  of  1902 
to  fifty-six  at  the  beginning  of  1904.  Fifty  of  these 
were  in  operation  during  the  "campaign  "  of  1903. 

According  to  the  report,  the  sugar  beet  crop  of 
1903  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  2,000,000  tons, 
harvested  from  242,576  acres,  the  average  yield  be- 
ing about  8i  tons  to  the  acre.  The  prices  which  the 
farmers  received  for  beets  from  the  different  factory 
companies  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $5.60  per  ton,  the 
average  being  nearly  $5.  The  average  gross  returns 
to  the  farmers  were,  therefore,  $42.50  per  acre.  The 
estimated  cost  of  growing  beets  by  irrigation  is  $40 
per  acre,  and  in  sections  where  irrigation  is  not 
necessary  $30.  If  $35  be  taken  as  the  average  for 
the  whole  crop  of  1903,  the  average  net  profit  to  the 
farmers  was  $7.50  per  acre.  In  some  of  the  sugar 
beet  areas  the  returns  were  very  much  higher  than 
this  general  average.  As  in  the  production  of  other 
crops,  much  depends  on  the  season,  the  character 
of  the  land,  and  the  kind  of  farmer  who  grows  the 
beets.  Many  farmers  have  cleared  from  $25  to  $50 
per  acre.  The  best  result  on  record  for  1903  was 
secured  by  a  farmer  of  Otero  county,  Colorado.  He 
grew  one  acre  of  sugar  beets  at  a  cost  of  about 
$37.50.  The  yield  of  beets  was  33  tons,  for  which  he 
received  $158,  his  net  returns  being  about  $130. 

The  amount  of  sugar  made  from  the  beet  crop  of 
1903  was  240,604  tons,  as  compared  with  218,405 
tons  from  the  crop  of  1902,  and  184.605  tons  from  that 
of  1901. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
beets.  A  few  years  ago  12%  of  sugar  was  the  stand- 
ard. Last  year  in  many  cases  the  entire  crop  sold 
to  a  factory  averaged  15%  to  18%. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  many  new  factories  will 
be  built  in  the  next  year  or  two.  Many  improvements 
are  being  made  in  methods  and  machinery  used  in 
the  growing  and  handling  of  beets.  The  beet  pulp 
produced  by  the  factories  is  used  by  the  farmers  as 
feed  for  their  stock  more  generally  than  heretofore. 
The  report  will  be  for  distribution  by  Senators,  Re- 
presentatives and  Delegates  in  Congress,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

California.— California  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning the  leading  beet  sugar  State  in  the  Union.  It 
was  the  first  to  start  the  enterprise  and  the  first  to 
develop  it  extensively.  Most  of  the  factories  are 
large  when  compared  with  those  of  other  beet  sugar 
districts  in  the  world.  It  has  one  factory  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  annual  production  of 
sugar  has  exceeded  that  of  Michigan,  although  the 
latter  State  in  1902  had  twice  as  many  factories.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  final  returns  for  the 
campaign  of  1904  will  show  that  Michigan,  with  her 
twenty-two  factories,  has  produced  more  sugar  than 
California  with  her  eight  factories,  one  of  which  is 
not  in  operation. 

The  factories  built  in  California  have  been  so  large 
that  it  has  taken  some  time  to  bring  the  produei&g 
area  to  the  point  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply  of 
beets.  In  this  way  California  drew  on  her  future  re- 
sources. There  has  been  no  pronounced  tendency  to 
build  new  factories  recently.  While  there  are  sev- 
eral places  in  the  State  anxious  to  establish  fac- 
tories, and  while  these  have  known  conditions  abund- 
antly capable  of  sustaining  such  factories,  yet  the 
general  tendency  of  public  sentiment  has  been  in 
favor  of  fully  providing  for  the  factories  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

Relations  of  tiie  Sugar  Beet  Interest. — In  Cali- 
fornia beets  are  becoming  an  established  crop.  I 
have  spoken  from  time  to  time  in  my  reports  of  the 
mutual  relation  existing  between  the  sugar  industry 
and  many  others.  The  sugar  industry  is  helpful  to 
others  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  attracts 
labor  and  has  a  tendency  to  place  it  on  a  more  per- 
manent footing,  both  as  to  supply  and  wage;  it  facili- 
tates rotation,  improves  the  soil,  increases  the  yield 
of  crops  and  the  animals  on  the  farm;  it  makes  a 


market  in  the  increased  consumption  of  other  sup- 
plies; it  opens  and  increases  transportation  facilities 
and  helps  to  swell  the  general  volume  of  market  pro- 
ducts ;  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  per 
capita  of  money  in  circulation  and  in  many  ways  facili- 
tates all  kinds  of  mercantile  business.  These  things 
all  tend  to  produce  friendly  relations  between  the 
beet  sugar  industry  and  other  industries  and  a  gen- 
eral encouragement  of  sugar  beet  growing.  Califor- 
nia has  reached  this  stage  of  development.  Sugar 
production  is  becoming  an  established  business,  much 
as  it  is  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe — Germany, 
France,  Russia  and  Austria. 

Changes  in  Method.— In  the  beginning  California 
growers  believed  that  sufficient  rainfall  could  be  se- 
cured to  mature  the  crops,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
this  was  entirely  depended  upon.  Three  years  of 
drought  taught  them  their  mistake.  Since  then  irri- 
gation has  been  brought  into  requisition  more  or  less. 
There  is  a  constant  annual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
beets  grown  in  California  by  irrigation  from  artesian 
wells  and  flowing  streams.  This  is  another  thing  that 
has  tended  to  give  California  a  more  stable  position 
in  sugar  beet  growing.  It  has  been  discovered  also 
that  in  many  places  in  the  State  beets  can  be  planted 
earlier  than  was  formerly  done,  and  thus  secure  more 
moisture  from  the  rainy  season.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  the  State  is  gradually  approaching  a 
permanent  and  satisfactory  supply  of  beets  for  the 
factories  already  established,  and  it  will  soon  be  in 
this  position  with  regard  to  most  of  the  factories. 
There  are  many  other  places  in  the  State  well 
adapted  to  the  beet  sugar  industry.  These  places 
are  known  and  are  held  in  mind  by  those  interested 
in  increasing  the  industry  in  that  State,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  future  additional  factories  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Outlook. — In  the  building  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  this  industry  in  California  will  be  especially 
favored,  as  sugar  is  one  of  the  products  which  is  not 
perishable  and  will  stand  long  shipment  by  water 
without  deterioration.  An  isthmian  canal  would 
make  many  of  the  products  of  California  available  in 
the  Eastern  markets.  On  account  of  the  lessening  of 
cost  of  shipment,  beet  sugar  would  be  one  of  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  industries 
most  closely  related  to  the  sugar  industry  in  Califor- 
nia are  the  fruit  canning,  drying  and  preserving  in- 
dustries, which  are  constantly  growing,  not  only  in 
the  amount  of  fruit  preserved,  but  in  the  amount  of 
fruit  grown.  These  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal,  and  they  are  large  consumers  of 
sugar  as  a  raw  material  in  manufacturing  various 
products. 

Sacramento  Valley. — There  has  been  a  recent 
revival  of  the  proposition  to  establish  a  beet  sugar 
factory  somewhere  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  For 
some  time  this  has  been  considered  a  favorable  local- 
ity for  the  extension  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
this  State,  and  several  projects  have  at  different 
times  been  under  advisement.  A  recent  proposition 
has  been  made  by  G.  S.  Dyer  of  Alvarado,  Cat,  who 
offers  to  furnish  half  the  money  for  establishing  a 
plant  in  this  valley,  probably  at  Chico,  and  the  mat- 
ter has  been  the  subject  of  active  negotiation  be- 
tween him  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 


Dy  E.  J.  Ckeei.y,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  the  San  Francisco  Veterinarian 
College,  510  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


HORSE  WITH  KIDNEY  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor: — What  shall  I  do  for  my  horse? 
He  passes  too  much  water.  I  do  not  notice  that  it  is 
painful  to  him,  but  he  is  thin  in  flesh  and  has  a  sort  of 
"  tired  feeling-  "  all  the  time.  Any  advice  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  be  appre- 
ciated.—Subscriber. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.   NORMAN  NEILSON. 

>CYour  horse  is  suffering  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys — a  disease  not  uncommon  in  the  horse. 
There  are  many  factors  that  may  cause  this  condi- 
tion— as  various  diseases  of  the  blood  vessels,  wrong 
feeling,  toxins,  etc. 

The  loss  of  flesh  and  "  tired  feeling  "  are  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
thirst  will  increase  and  the  urine  will  naturally  in- 
crease in  amount. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  slow,  extending 
over  several  months,  but  with  a  tendency  to  constant 
advance. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  main  thing  is  to  avoid 
overwork  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  Secure  a 
free  action  of  the  skin  by  warm  clothing.  The  diet 
should  be  easily  digested  and  non-stimulating;  plenty 
of  green  feed,  as  carrots,  apples,  and  a  moderate 
allowance  of  oats  to  counteract  the  weakness  and 
anaemia. 

Nux  vomica  in  moderate  doses  and  bromide  or 
iodide  of  potash  are  valuable  agents  to  check  the  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  urine,  but  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Finally,  fomentations  over  the  loins  and 
mustard  embrocations  should  be  tried. 

Norman  Nbilson,  V.  S. 
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GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive   cure  for 

Curb ,  Splint,  Sweeny ,  Capped  Hock , 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUNAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, Sprains,  Sore  Throat*  eta.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  J$1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Alameda. 

Wonderful  Pigeons.  —  Haywards 
Journal:  Among  the  pig-eons  owned  by 
Jesse  H.  Woods  of  this  place  is  a  flock  of 
English  runts,  of  which  the  smallest  of 
them  reaches  from  tip  to  tip  of  wing 
across  the  average  door  in  your  home; 
also  the  pouter,  who  proudly  flies  around 
the  loft  as  though  he  were  the  only  bag  of 
wind  in  town.  Here,  too,  can  be  seen  the 
famous  homer  pigeons  in  all  colors — some 
as  black  as  crows,  others  as  white  as 
snow,  and  in  all  varieties;  the  turbit,  also, 
with  its  wings  of  colors  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Then  comes  the  mag- 
pie, whose  wings  are  snow  white  and  the 
balance  of  the  body  black.  The  birds  in 
this  collection  have  won  the  best  prizes 
in  several  shows.  The  owl  pigeon  is  here 
in  all  colors.  The  black  African  and  the 
silver  blue  of  Rome  are  also  to  be  seen. 
The  white  and  black  barb,  whose  growths 
around  the  beak  and  eyes  would  seem  a 
deformity,  is  also  to  be  seen.  The  blood 
red  tumbler,  the  Maltese  hen,  the  Scotch 
fan,  the  pigmy  pouter  and  several  other 
varieties  are  in  the  collection.  The  Mexi- 
can ring  dove  is  also  there,  to  show  the 
contrast  between  the  smallest  and  largest 
in  pigeondom. 

Butte. 

Heavy  Setting  of  Prunes.— Chico 
Record:  The  indications  at  the  present 
time  are  for  an  immense  crop  of  prunes  in 
most  of  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chico,  though  there  are  some  instances 
where  the  indications  are  not  so  favor- 
able. In  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  cause 
for  the  shortage  is  lack  of  proper  cultiva- 
tion. The  weather  conditions  of  the  past 
spring  months  seemed  to  have  been  almost 
ideal  for  the  prune,  though  not  so  advan- 
tageous to  some  other  varieties.  Prune 
trees  are  reported  in  many  orchards  as 
being  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  from 
their  load  of  fruit,  and  unless  a  wholesale 
"dropping"  occurs  soon  it  will  require 
much  labor  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
trees.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the 
extremely  large  size  of  the  prunes  for  this 
time  of  year.  While  there  are  yet  several 
months  before  the  fruit  will  reach  matur- 
ity, it  is  at  present  fully  half  grown  and 
even  larger. 

Fresuo. 

Fruit  and  Grain. — Republican:  Fruit 
buyers  are  now  beginning  to  come 
through  Fresno  county,  and  people  are 
begin oing  to  get  interested  in  the  outlook 
for  crops  and  deciduous  fruits.  As  a  rule 
this  years'  crop  will  be  above  the  average. 
Raisin  grapes  now  indicate  a  heavier 
crop  than  last  year,  and  unless  the  heat 
causes  a  dropping  off  of  the  berries,  the 
crop  will  be  good.  Apricots  will  perhaps 
be  a  little  above  the  average  crop. 
Peaches  also  will  be  fair,  but  are  inclined 
to  be  thin  in  spots.  All  the  deciduous 
fruits,  especially  peaches  and  apricots,  are 
light  in  some  sections  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  that 
part  needs  more  rain  than  the  season  has 
furnished.  Pears  are  now  plentiful,  but 
blight  is  beginning  to  appear  in  spots. 
The  best  indication  of  a  good  season  is  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  in 
the  irrigation  ditches  this  summer,  as  the 
snowfall  has  been  heavier  than  usual  this 
year,  and  there  is  now  plenty  of  snow  in 
the  mountains  to  furnish  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  The  first  alfalfa  crop  was 
light  from  the  fact  that  this  country  did 
not  have  enough  showers  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  indications  for  wheat 
and  barley  are  good. 

Hum  i.i.l .It . 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union: 
Sunday  was  pay  day  for  the  creameries, 
but  the  cashing  of  checks  did  not  begin 
until  Monday.  Areata  paid  19  cents, 
Minor  19  cents,  Premium  19  cents,  and 
Shultz  &  Niggle  paid  15  cents  for  fifteen 
days,  and  the  creamery  is  again  being 
operated  by  the  owners,  Messrs.  Peterson 
&  Lorenson.  The  Eel  river  valley  cream- 
eries paid  as  follows:  Capitol  19J  cents, 
Cold  Brook  20  cents,  Cold  Spring  19J 
cents,  Crown  20£  cents,  Eel  River  20  cents, 
Excelsior  20}  cents,  Ferndale  19}  cents, 
Grizzly  Bluff  19 J  cents,  Independent  20 
cents,  Pioneer  20J  cents,  Riverside  20 
cents,  Silver  Star  19J  cents. 

Los  Angeles. 

Seedlings  for  $2.80. — Pomona  Prog- 
ress: Market  reports  show  the  sale  in 
Cincinnati  of  a  car  of  seedlings,  shipped 
from  the  Pomona  house  of  the  California 
Citrus  Union  on  April  30,  for  $2.80  and 
$2.75  per  box.  This  will  net  the  grower 
$1.25  and  is  an  exceptionally  good  sale  for 
seedlings,  and  one  of  the  best  on  any 
variety  of  fruit  this  season. 

Orange 

Apricot  Growers.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: A  meeting  of  apricot  growers  will 
be  held  in  this  city  Saturday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  crop  outlook, 
method  of  buying,  prices,  etc.    Mr.  Neff 


states  that  shot  -  hole  fungus  has  de- 
stroyed half  the  crop  in  the  north,  but 
that  prospects  in  Orange  county  are  for  a 
full  crop.  Weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  apricots  and  other  fruits  in 
this  section,  and  crops  promise  to  be 
large  and  of  fine  appearance. 

Cabbage  Shipments. — Cabbage  ship- 
ments from  Fullerton  foot  up  eighteen 
carloads,  which  makes  sixty-five  thus  far 
for  the  season.  This  will  leave  about  sev- 
enty carloads  to  move  out.  There  has 
been  a  further  reduction  by  the  Califor- 
nia Vegetable  Union,  and  the  growers  re- 
ceive only  $12.50  a  ton.  The  first  week's 
output  sold  for  $25  a  ton,  the  second  week 
sold  for  $30  a  ton,  and  last  week's  output 
moved  at  $15  a  ton. 

San  Joaquin. 

Crop  Reports  Differ.  —  Stockton 
Mail  :  The  reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  county  differ  widely  as  to  the  prom- 
ised crop.  A  good  many  farmers  declare 
there  will  be  a  big  yield,  while  others  say 
it  will  not  come  up  to  the  average;  and 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it 
will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  grain  varies  ac- 
cording to  locality,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  esti- 
mate. Haying  has  begun  on  some  farms 
and  there  is  prospect  of  a  good  hay  crop. 
Rain  coming  at  this  time  would  have  done 
more  harm  than  good,  for  the  mown  hay 
would  have  been  damaged  and  the  stand- 
ing grain  is  not  suffering  for  moisture. 

New  Vine  Disease.— Lodi  Special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  A  vine  disease,  which 
has  been  baffling  the  experts  of  the  State 
University  and  local  viticulturists,  is  prev- 
alent in  the  vineyards  south  of  Lodi, 
near  Stockton,  and  in  the  Anaheim  dis- 
trict. The  disease  is  credited  with  being 
in  the  vines  about  northern  San  Joaquin, 
but  people  here  are  not  worried  about  it. 
No  technical  name  has  yet  been  applied 
to  this  latest  vine  destroyer.  It  is  said  to 
make  its  appearance  aiter  a  very  wet 
spell,  and  again,  in  some  instances,  after 
a  dry  spell  of  weather.  A  peculiar  feature 
is  that  it  only  destroys  a  few  vines  in  a 
large  acreage.  It  is  said  that  it  is  due  to 
alkali  in  the  water,  which  affects  the 
roots;  they  in  turn  affect  the  sap,  and  the 
vine  dies.  On  account  of  not  being  able 
to  solve  the  disease,  no  remedy  has  yet 
been  applied  to  the  affected  vines.  Re- 
sistant stock,  too,  it  is  said,  will  die  of  the 
disease.  The  Government  Viticultural 
Department  claims  to  have  been  working 
on  the  disease  for  years,  and  that  they 
can  find  no  remedy  for  it,  although  these 
officials  have  been  making  careful  tests 
for  a  long  period. 

Fruit  Crop  Backward.— Sacramento 
Bee,  May  20:  The  peach  crop  of  northern 
San  Joaquin  has  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, but  there  will  be  a  big  crop,  al- 
though not  as  good  as  last  season's.  The 
peculiar  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks 
has  caused  this  unlooked-for  condition. 
The  first  cherries  of  the  season  were 
shipped  Wednesday,  and  from  now  on 
until  the  close  of  the  season  things  will 
present  a  busy  aspect.  All  fruit  is  back- 
ward, and  Lodi  will  be  late  in  sending  out 
green  fruits. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Bountiful  Yield  Expected.— Trib- 
une: Although  the  rains  were  late,  mak- 
ing the  season  fully  three  weeks  behind, 
the  prospects  are  excellent  throughout 
this  county  for  a  bountiful  yield  of  both 
grain  and  fruit.  The  acreage  in  grain  is 
not  unusually  large.  Grain  is  mostly 
headed  and  stands  very  rank.  The  acre- 
age in  beans  and  sugar  brets  is  large,  with 
the  ground  in  fine  condition.  Two  new 
seed  companies  have  been  established  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  have  out  their  first 
crop.  In  both  grain  and  fruit  this  season 
promises  much  better  than  last. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Spraying  Season.— Watsonville  Reg- 
ister, May  20:  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke  has 
been  examining  orchards  in  Pajaro  Val- 
ley and  finds  that  some  orchardists  have 
finished  spraying  the  first  time;  others 
have  the  work  under  way.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  for  decisive  action,  and,  ow- 
ing to  many  inquiries  received  from  fruit 
growers  as  to  what  kind  of  spray  to  use, 
Prof.  Clarke  has  made  recommendations. 
Where  operations  are  general  and  several 
sprayings  are  necessary,  Kedzie's  solution 
is  recommended  as  the  best  application. 
Results  from  this  spray  last  season  were 
very  satisfactory.  Prof.  Clarke  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  lead  arsenites  to  any 
great  extent,  as  such  application  is  yet  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

Sliasta. 

Short  Prune  Crop.  —  Free  Press: 
Shasta  county's  prune  crop  this  year  will 
be  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1903,  and 
the  prune  growers,  particularly  in  the 
famous  Anderson  prune  district,  will  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  by  rea- 
son of  the  diminished  crop.  The  heavy 
rains  of  the  winter  and  the  precipitation 
after  the  pollen  had  formed  on  the  blos- 
soms has  caused  the  damage. 


Sonoma. 

Poultry  and  Produce  Co.  —  Peta- 
luma  Argus:  The  Pacific  Coast  Poultry 
and  Produce  Co.  met  Saturday,  President 
Graff  in  the  chair.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors reviewed  the  business  of  the  San 
Francisco  house  for  the  month  past  and 
found  everything  very  satisfactory.  All 
products  are  selling  at  good  prices  and 
they  could  dispose  of  1000  cases  more  eggs 
per  week  at  fair  prices. 

Egg  Shipments. — Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican: V.  E.  Hart,  who  markets  the  eggs 
of  Sonoma  County  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association,  reports  that  1315  cases  have 
been  handled  since  April  1st.  Of  this 
amount  456  cases  have  come  in  during  the 
present  month,  showing  an  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  April.  The  market 
has  kept  up  to  a  very  satisfactory  figure, 
up  to  date  ranging  from  20  to  23  cents  per 
dozen. 

Sutter. 

Damage  to  the  Crops. — Woodland 
Democrat :  E.  J.  Tharp,  who  recently 
visited  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kirksville,  Sutter  county,  says  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  that  section  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  But  little  land  that 
was  inundated  during  the  last  flood  has 
been  plowed.  He  has  200  acres  of  land 
out  of  water,  but  not  more  than  ten  acres 
have  been  plowed.  Other  farmers  are 
complaining  of  the  same  conditions.  The 
crops  will  be  much  later  than  usual. 

Fruit  Prices  Should  be  High. — 
Yuba  City  Farmer :  The  scarcity  of 
peaches  in  this  valley  will  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  prices  up  well.  In  the  can- 
ning line  a  considerable  amount  of  free- 
stones will  be  in  demand  at  good  rates  to 
take  the  place  of  clings.  It  also  looks 
very  favorable  for  a  high  rate  on  dried 
peaches,  apricots,  etc.  The  prune  crop 
gives  every  indication  of  being  large,  and 
the  scarcity  of  other  dried  fruits  should 
stiffen  the  prices  on  that  product. 

Tehama. 

Average  Fruit  Crop.  —  Red  Bluff 
Special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Mr.  Feeley  of 
the  James  Feeley  Co.  says  the  fruit  crop 
of  Tehama  county  this  season  will  be  an 
average  one.  Peaches  will  be  better  than 
last  year,  but  the  crop  will  not  equal  that 
of  1902.  Tehama  county  is  one  of  the 
largest  peach-producing  counties  in  the 
State;  Mr.  Feeley  ranks  it  as  second.  Of 
pears  there  will  be  a  large  crop.  The 
prune  crop  will  not  be  so  good  as  last 
year,  owing  to  the  heavy  dropping  from 
the  trees.  Grapes  will  be  a  full  crop. 
They  are  raised  mostly  at  Vina,  where 
about  3000  acres  are  in  vines.  This  is  re- 
ferring to  wine  grapes.  Apples  will  be  a 
fine  crop.  They  come  mostly  from  Man- 
ton.  The  apricot  crop  will  be  about  half 
of  what  it  was  last  year.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  almonds.  Last  year  was  a  good 
year  for  these  two. 

Ventura. 

Honey  Crop  a  Failure.— Democrat: 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ven- 
tura county  the  honey  crop  this  season  is 
an  entire  failure,  and  that  characteriza- 
tion applies  to  every  county  south  of  the 
Tehachapi.  In  fact,  well-informed  bee 
men  assert  that  the  whole  of  southern 
California  will  not  produce  for  export  a 
carload  of  honey.  About  all  the  bee  rais- 
ers in  this  section  are  feeding  their  bees 
to  keep  them  alive,  and  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  betterment  in  the  situation  until 
the  flowers  bloom  again  with  another 
year. 

Yuba. 

Hops  and  Fruit. — Wheatland  Special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  cherry  crop  is 
beyond  the  average.  The  increase  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  prolonged  season 
of  rain  and  cloudy  weather.  The  almond 
and  English  walnut  crop  will  be  short, 
due  to  late  frost  coming  just  at  the  crit- 
ical time  the  fruit  was  in  bud  and  nipping 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop.  The 
hop  yield,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  greater 
this  year  than  for  many  years  past.  The 
plants  are  healthy  and  show  sufficient 
vigor  to  climb  and  spread.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  harvest  them 
and  prepare,  otherwise,  for  the  rush  of 
gathering  them  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

of  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Your  Dh^gist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    *1    bl  Bottle! 
Prepared  by  F.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  G., 
Fetaluma,  Oal. 


FRESNO  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  AND 
GRAPE  LANDS. 

There  is  no  better  section  in  California  for  the 
farmer  than  Fresno,  which  produces  $251.60  of 
farm  products  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county.  The  richest  soil  in  Fresno  county  is 
around  Reedley  on  the  Kings  river.  There  vines, 
trees  and  alfalfa  flourish  to  perfection;  $75  an  acre 
has  been  the  usual  return  for  the  past  season. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  within  the 
Alta  irrigation  district  are  yet  available  for  home- 
seekers. 

PRICE— $35  to  $75  an  acre  one-quarter  down. 

WATER— All  of  our  land  has  a  perpetual  water 
right.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  where  the  maximum  charges  for  water  are 
55c  an  acre  per  year— the  cheapest  water  rate  in 
the  State. 

CROPS— Alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes.  Alfalfa  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  yields  from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre, 
worth  this  year  $10  per  ton.  Peaches  and  prunes 
net  over  $50  an  acre  on  suitable  lands,  while  the 
net  profits  of  the  wine  and  raisin  men  in  this  dis- 
trict have  exceeded  $50  per  acre  the  past  year. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES— Reedley  has  ex- 
cellent schools  and  many  churches. 

NEIGHBORS— The  country  is  settled  by  indus 
trious,  hard-working,  prosperous  farmers. 

CLIMATE— The  climate  is  healthy.  We  are  only 
14  miles  from  the  Sierras,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
not  only  furnish  the  water  for  irrigation,  but  tem- 
pe'  the  warmth  of  summer. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING— The  headwaters  of 
the  Kings  river  afford  superb  trout  fishing  and  the 
mountains  are  full  of  game. 

WHAT  THESE  LANDS  CAN  DO— A  few  years 
:!go  a  band  of  industrious  colonists  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  within  a  mile  of  Reedley,  which  they 
divided  up  into  20-acre  farms.  To-day  they  own 
their  own  lands,  free  from  debt,  and  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  net  profits  are  not  less  than  $75 
an  acre.  Come  and  see  these  lands  and  talk  with 
the  men  who  have  settled  ahead  of  you. 

Inquire  further  of 

CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  &  FRUIT  LAND  COMPANY, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  REED,  President, 

Mills  Building,  7th  floor.  Rooms  20-21, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
T.  L.  REED.  Manager,  Reedley,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 


F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  B.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 
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Ma's  Physical  Culture. 

Sis  takes  calisthenics, 

Injun  clubs  and  such, 
Reaches  f'r  her  toes  ten  times, 

'N'  each  time  makes  'em  touch; 
Raises  up  her  arms  an' 

Sweeps  'em  all  around, 
Kicks  her  heels  three  times  'thout 

Ever  touchin'  th'  ground. 

Ma  takes  phys'cal  culture 

In  th'  washin'  tub- 
Gets  th'  clo'es  an'  soaks  'em  down, 

'N'  'en  begins  t'  rub; 
Makes  ten  thousand  motions 

Up  an'  down  'at  way — 
She  gets  lots  o'  exercise 

In  a  workin'  day! 

Sis  goes  t'  th"  gym  an' 

Travels  on  th'  rings, 
'N'  'en  she  takes  a  big,  deep  breath, 

'N'  'en  she  yells  an'  sings- 
Says  it's  good  f'r  weakness 

In  th'  lungs;  an'  say! 
Tennis  is  her  hardost  work — 

Ought  t'  see  her  play! 

Ma  she  washes  dishes, 

'N'  'en  she  sweeps  th'  floor, 
'N'  'en  she  scrubs  th'  marble  steps 

Clear  up  t'  th'  door: 
'N'  'en  she  chops  th'  kindlin' 

When  her  work  is  through— 
Has  t'  do  it,  'cause  pa  he's 

Calisthenic,  too! 

Both  takes  phys'cal  culture, 

But  I  tell  you  this: 
They's  lots  o'  diff'unce  'tween  th  kind 

My  ma  takes  an'  Sis! 

— Baltimore  Herald. 


A  Case  of  Grip. 


"Dr.  Louise  Alden,  I  ask  you  for  the 
last  time,  will  you  marry  me?" 

"  Attorney  Bernard  Holme,  I  answer 
you  for  the  last  time,  NO!" 

There  was  a  slamming  of  doors  and 
scurry  of  feet  on  the  stairs.  There  was 
also  a  gleam  of  wrath  in  a  pair  of  fine 
black  eyes  and  a  smile  of  amusement  in 
a  pair  of  tranquil  blue  ones.  The  ques- 
tion and  answer  had  been  repeated  so 
often  that  they  had  lost  much  of  their 
significance  and  all  of  their  romance. 

Before  the  young  attorney  had  gone 
half  a  block  he'  halted  abruptly,  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Louise  had 
meanwhile  taken  up  a  ponderous  tome 
on  nervous  diseases  and  was  intent  on 
the  study  of  a  perplexing  case  when  a 
series  of  vociferous  sneezes  greeted  her 
from  the  outer  office. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself,"  Mr.  Holme  began  as  he  thrust 
his  head  in  at  the  door.  "I  came  to 
get  you  to  dose  me  up.  I  have  taken 
a  wretched  cold-  sneezed  seventy  times 
by  the  clock  this  afternoon,  and  I  ache 
all  over  in  spots  as  if  I  had  been  sleeping 
on  the  rock  pile.  Now  don't  you  dare 
tell  me  that  it  is  the  grip." 

"  Poke  out  your  tongue,  little  boy. 
Here,  you  may  smoke  up  while  I  count 
your  pulse,"  and  she  placed  the  bulb  of 
a  tiny  thermometer  beneath  his  tongue. 

"Call  it  what  you  like,  but  it  is 
influenza  just  the  same,  and  a  good 
round  case  of  it,  with  danger  of  pneu- 
monia, heart  disease  and  other  compli- 
cations. Go  straight  home  this  minute 
and  have  your  mother  make  you  a  bar- 
rel of  hot  lemonade  with  a  big  stick  in  it. 
Boil  your  feet  for  an  hour  and  then  turn 
into  bed  and  stay  there  until  you  sweat 
it  out.  Yes,  and  you  must  take  one  of 
these  every  two  hours,"  and  the  woman 
counted  out  twelve  huge  tablets. 

"All  right,  doctor.  I'd  as  soon  die 
by  your  hand  as  by  tha  of  any  other 
member  of  your  murderous  profession. 
By  the  way,  you  must  have  me  well 
before  Trix  comes.  So  you  were  in 
earnest  whenyou  said  1  must  fall  in  love 
with  her?" 

"Certainly,  and  marry  her — if  she'll 
have  you.  She  looks  exactly  as  I  did 
when  you  proposed  to  me  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Trix  is  eighteen  and  ought  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  curing  you  of  your 
ridiculous  infatuation  for  an  old  maid  of 
thirty.  I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  she 
will  arrive  tomorrow  instead  of  next 
week." 

"And  I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  already  met  your  niece,"  her  com- 


panion returned  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  her  as  unnecessarily  flippant.  1 '  She 
was  in  the  same  sleeper  with  me  when 
I  went  from  Albany  to  Boston  last 
week.  While  the  porter  was  making 
up  her  berth  she  came  and  sat  with 
me,  and  of  course  we  chatted.  I  recog- 
nized her  by  her  resemblance  to  you, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  verifying  my 
suspicion.  I'm  afraid  I  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  contemptible  dis- 
loyalty to  you." 

"Nonsense!  "  Louise  ejaculated.  "Go 
home  and  take  your  medicine  or  you 
won't  be  able  to  see  her  tomorrow 
evening,"  and  she  resumed  her  study  as 
if  she  were  quite  alone.  For  an  hour 
after  the  door  closed  behind  her  too 
persistent  lover,  she  tried  to  read. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
words  conveyed  no  meaning.  A  sen- 
tence that  at'any  other  time  would  have 
been  perfectly  lucid  had  to  be  read  again 
and  again  before  she  could  grasp  its  sig- 
nificance. At  length,  disgusted  with 
herself,  she  threw  aside  the  book,  order- 
ed her  carriage  and  went  out  to  make 
some  professional  calls.  When  she  re- 
turned it  was  quite  dark  and  the  tele 
phone  was  ringing  furiously.  It  was 
Mrs.  Holme,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  exeit- 
ment  she  announced  that  Bernard  was 
very  ill,  in  a  raging  fever,  and  that  he 
was  going  on  like  a  crazy  man." 

"  Bernard  in  delirium!"  the  physician 
cried,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  pro- 
fessional career  she  lost  her  wits.  The 
carriage  had  been  dismissed,  and  in  a 
tremor  of  fright  she  ran— yes,  actually 
ran  to  the  home  of  the  man  for  whom,  not 
long  ago,  she  had  told  herself  she  had 
only  a  sincere  friendship.  As  she  enter- 
ed the  sick  man's  room,  he  stretched 
out  both  his  hands,  and  with  a  hollow 
laugh  he  exclaimed,  "Trixie,  my  dar- 
ling, have  you  come  at  last!"  With  that 
he  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
fevered  cheek.  "How  I  have  been 
longing  for  you,"  he  continued.  "  And 
to  think  that  she  thought  all  the  time  I 
wanted  her.  Bah,  she's  a  cranky  old 
maid,  and  a  blue-stocking  in  the  bar- 
gain. I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  I 
was  in  love  with  her  before  she  studied 
medicine.  She  can  go  on  rolling  pills  till 
the  crack  of  doom  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. No  sane  man  would  want  her 
after  he  had  seen  you." 

For  a  moment  the  physician  vanished 
and  a  jealous,  wounded  woman  took  her 
place.  Louise  drew  her  hand  away, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  a  certain  Miss 
Beatrice  Alden  that  she  was  still  in 
Albany.  Then  the  physician  returned 
and  set  to  work  to  quiet  the  ravings  of 
her  patient.  Together  she  and  the 
little  mother  labored  and  soon  the  sick 
man  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  Then  she 
sent  the  mother  off  to  bed  and  alone  she 
kept  the  vigil.  The  gray  light  of  morn- 
ing was  creeping  in  at  the  windows  when 
the  sleeper  awoke  to  perfect  conscious- 
ness. 

"Mother,"  he  began  faintly,  "  I  have 
had  such  wretched  dreams  the  blessed 
night  long.  I  thought  Louise  was  here, 
and  she  had  the  faculty  of  changing  her- 
self first  into  a  fascinating  young  girl 
and  then  into  a  sour  old  hag.  Mother, 
do  you  think  she  cares  even  a  little  bit 
for  me?" 

"  She  loves  you  more  than  anything  in 
the  world,  even  her  darling  profession," 
a  trembling  voice  whispered  in  his  ear, 
for  Louise  was  on  her  knees  at  his  bed- 
side and  had  her  arms  around  him.  "  I 
never  knew  how  I  loved  you  until  I  saw 
you  so  desperately  ill,"  the  voice  con- 
tinued, and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Louise 
Alden  knew  that  she  was  lying. 

When  the  little  mother  came  in,  some 
three  hours  later,  Bernard  informed  her 
that  Dr.  Alden  said  he  might  be  ill  a  long 
time,  with  suspicious  stress  on  the 
"might,"  and,  that  she  could  the  better 
care  for  him,  they  had  decided  to  be 
married  at  once.  Mrs.  Holme  was  will- 
ing. More  than  that,  she  went  herself 
to  secure  the  license  and  the  preacher, 
for  she  bad  no  notion  of  giving  Louise  an 
opportunity  to  change  her  mind.  She 
had  always  believed  that  some  day  the 
willful  girl  would  come  to  her  senses  and 
do  the  rational  thing.  Now  that  she 
was  in  the  humor,  the  consummation  of 
a  twelve-year-old  devotion  could  not  be 
brought  about  too  quickly.  "  If  he  ever 
tells  her  that  he  wasn't  delirious  a  bit 
and  that  we  plotted  the  whole  thing. 


she'll  want  to  murder  us  both,"  the  old 
ladv  reflected. 

That  afternoon  Louise  sat,  happy 
and  radiant,  at  the  bedside  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  already  clamoring  to 
get  up,  when  guests  were  announced. 

"Can  I  go  right  up  ?  "  a  merry  voice 
in  the  hall  below  asked.  "I  thought 
she  would  be  at  the  station,  and  when  I 
could  not  find  her  in  the  crowd  we  went 
to  her  office  and  the  maid  sent  us  over 
here." 

It  was  Trix ;  but  whom  had  she 
brought  with  her?  Overcome  with 
curiosity,  Louise  went  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  The  young  girl  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment  and  had  both  arms 
around  her  neck. 

"Oh,  Auntie,  darling,"  she  whis- 
pered, her  face  crimson  with  blushes, 
"  we've  eloped.  Isn't  it  simply  too  de- 
licious ?  What  will  papa  say  ?  Frank- 
begged  so  hard,  and  you  know  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  man  you  love.  He 
met  me  at  Buffalo  and  we  were  married 
between  trains  this  morning.  His 
mother  was  there  to  swear  that  I  was 
of  age.  Now,  Auntie,  won't  you  be 
good  to  poor  Mr.  Holme  ?  I  met  him 
on  the  train  last  week  and  I  think  he  is 
charming.  And,  besides,  it  would  make 
things  so  much  easier  for  me  if  I  could 
write  papa  that  you  were  married, 
too." 

"Mr.  Holme  is  suffering  with  a  se- 
vere case  of  grip,"  Louise  said,  earn- 
estly, "and  you  are  a  foolish  child  to 
run  away  and  get  married.  You  will 
never  half  way  appreciate  your  love, 
because  you  will  never  see  it  slipping 
away  from  yo  .  But,  come,  bring  Frank 
up  staits  and  present  him  to  his  new 
uncle.  Then,  when  my  husband  gets 
well,  we  will  all  go  to  Albany  and  per- 
suade your  father  that  you  have  far 
better  sense  than  your  aunt  had  at  your 
age." — Emilie  Ruck  de  Schell. 


Not  Her  Boy. 

"  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  a  ticket 
for  that  boy,  ma'am." 
"  I  think  not." 

"He's  too  old  to  travel  free." 

"That's  all  right." 

"  He  occupies  a  whole  seat,  and  the 
car  is  crowded." 

"That's  the  fault  of  the  road;  not 
mine." 

"  And  there  are  people  standing  up." 

"Well,  that's  not  my  affair." 

"See  here,  ma'am,  I  haven't  tune  to 
argue  the  matter!" 

"It  wouldn't  do  you  any  good  to 
argue  it  with  me." 

"  You'll  have  to  pay  for  that  boy." 

"  I  never  have  yet,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  begin  now." 

"Don't  you  expect  to  begin  some 
time?  " 

"  That's  not  the  question  now." 

"  If  you  haven't  had  to  pay  for  him 
you've  been  mighty  lucky,  or  else  you 
don't  do  much  traveling." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  travel  about  six  months 
a  year." 

"You'll  have  to  pay  for  him,  ma'am, 
or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  him  off." 

"That  won't  help  you  to  get  any 
money  out  of  me." 

"You  know  what  the  rules  of  the 
road  are,  ma'am." 

"No;  I  never  read  them." 

"How  old  is  that  boy?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore. You'd  better  ask  the  old  gentle- 
man who's  asleep  three  seats  up." 


brother  had  never  made  a  division. 
But  after  the  period  of  mourning  was 
over  she  asked  one  day: 

"Bertie,  how  did  you  know  it  was 
my  fish  and  not  yours  that  died?  "I 

Bertie  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment 
and  driven  into  a  corner,  so  he  took 
refuge  in  an  air  of  superior  contempt. 

"How  do  I  know?"  he  repeated, 
scornfully.  "  Huh!  Isn't  that  just 
like  a  woman! " 

And  the  little  sister  meekly  accepted 
her  brother's  decision. 


A  Promising  Young  Diplomat. 

There  is  a  certain  small  boy  named 
Bertie,  who  lives  on  Green  street  not 
far  from  Twentieth,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  who  will  make  a  diplomat 
some  day.  He  has  a  sister  one  year 
younger  than  he  is.  Last  Christmas 
their  grandmother  gave  them  an  aqua- 
rium containing  two  beautiful  little  gold 
fish.  One  morning  Bertie  went  in  to 
feed  the  gold  fish,  and  he  found  only 
one  instead  of  two.  Sad  to  say,  the 
other  one  had  jumped  out  of  the  aqua- 
rium during  the  night  and  had  died. 

"  Sister,"  Bertie  announced  at  break- 
fast, as  soon  as  they  sat  down  to  the 
table,  "your  gold  fish  is  dead!  " 

The  little  girl  was  terribly  shocked 
and  forgot  that  most  gold  fishes  are 
exactly  alike  and  that  she  and  her 


How  to  Live  Long. 

The  fatuity  of  most  men  with  regard 
to  exercise  is  most  distressing.  They 
avoid  the  use  of  their  muscles  in  every 
possible  way  until  their  health  gives 
way,  and  then  take  up  the  most  un- 
natural and  ridiculous  methods  of  re- 
storing the  equilibrium.  They  never 
walk  when  it  can  be  helped;  they  take 
a  car  to  go  four  or  five  blocks,  an 
elevator  to  go  up  one  story  of  a  building, 
have  valets  and  waiters  to  brush  their 
clothing,  black  their  boots,  to  serve 
their  meals,  to  carry  their  bundles,  and 
when  they  feel  the  lack  of  ph3'sical 
exercise  play  golf  or  bowl,  or  put  up 
dumb-bells,  swing  Indian  clubs,  or  pull 
away  at  weighted  ropes  in  their  bed- 
rooms. In  other  words,  they  carefully 
shun  any  kind  of  exercise  that  subserves 
a  useful  end,  and  devote  themselves  to 
that  which  accomplishes  nothing. 

The  excuse  usually  given  for  such 
vagaries  is  that  the  street  car  and  the 
elevator  save  time.  To  some  extent 
this  is  true,  but  it  is  only  half-truth. 
Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
observe  what  goes  on  around  him  will 
see  portly  men  who  ought  to  walk  for 
their  own  good  stop  a  street  car  to 
carry  them  only  three  or  four  blocks, 
and  wait  patiently  for  an  elevator  to 
come  on  signal  from  the  basement  floor 
to  carry  them  down  one  flight  of  stairs. 
Now  the  oddest  thing  is  that  if  diet 
were  proportioned  to  the  occupation, 
this  lack  of  exercise  would  not  be  felt, 
and  the  consequent  devotion  to  monkey 
gymnastics  would  not  be  necessary. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  "  Food  and  Feeding,'  has  put 
this  aspect  of  the  case  as  well  as  it  can 
be  put.  "Many  a  man,"  he  writes, 
"might  indeed  safely  pursue  a  sed- 
entary career,  taking  only  a  small 
amount  of  exercise,  and  yet  maintain  an 
excellent  standard  of  health,  if  only  he 
were  careful  that  the  '  intake'  in  the 
form  of  diet  corresponded  with  the  ex- 
penditure which  his  occupations,  mental 
and  physical,  demand.  Let  him  by  all 
means  enjoy  his  annual  pastime  and 
profit  by  it,  to  rest  his  mind  and  aug- 
ment his  natural  forces,  but  not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  evil 
effects  of  habitual  dietic  wrong-doing." 

Life  is  not  only  prolonged,  but  is  con- 
stantly enjoyed,  most  of  its  minor  annoy- 
ances vanishing  when  digestion  is  per- 
fect. Pay  no  attention  to  fads.  They 
give  rise  to  too  much  introspection,  and 
that  is  bad  for  every  one.  As  Hufeland 
says  in  "The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life": 
"  In  general  we  find  that  those  men  who 
were  not  too  nice  or  particular  in  their 
food,  but  who  lived  sparingly,  attained 
to  the  greatest  age."  And  again:  "It 
is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  pro- 
longation of  life  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  the  quality  as  on  the  quantity  of  our 
nourishment,  and  the  instance  of  Cor- 
naro  affords  an  astonishing  proof  how 
far  a  man  of  weakly  constitution  may 
thereby  prolong  this  existence." 

And  according  to  the  account  of 
Cornaro's  granddaughter,  written  after 
he  had  died,  of  no  perceptible  illness,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  "during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  sufficed  for  a  meal  and  sometimes 
for  two." — Century  Magazine. 

A  Tough  World. 

Flossie  is  six  years  old.  "Mamma," 
she  called  one  day,  "if  I  get  married, 
will  I  have  to  have  a  husband  like  pa  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  with  an 
amused  smile. 

"And  if  I  don't  get  married,  will  I 
have  to  be  an  old  maid  like  Aunt 
Kate?" 

"Yes." 

"Mamma," — after  a  pause — "it's  a 
tough  world  for  us  women,  ain't  it  ?  " 
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How  to  Cry  Hygienically,  and  Make 
it  Refreshing. 


"A  real  good  cry,"  said  the  facial 
artist,  "ought  to  be  as  refreshing  to 
the  face  as  it  is  soothing  to  the  feelings. 
And  it  would  be,  if  women  just  under- 
stood how  to  manage  it.  In  the  first 
place  they  should  not  try  to  repress 
their  tears.  This  is  a  nervous  strain, 
and  nervous  strains  are  productive  of 
wrinkles  and  that  '  weary  look  '  which 
adds  years  to  a  woman's  age." 

"Then  crying  and  sniveling  are  go- 
ing to  rejuvenate  us,  madame,"  ex- 
claimed the  customer  in  astonishment 
as  she  turned  the  other  cheek. 

"Crying,  yes;  sniveling  and  moping, 
no,"  replied  madame,  proceeding  with 
the  patting  and  pinching,  which  was 
calculated  to  restore  the  lost  roses  of 
youth.  "When,  from  any  cause,  the 
tear-ducts  fill,  the  tears  should  be 
allowed  to  flow  gently  'and  unrestrain- 
edly over  the  face,  and  fall  into  a 
handkerchief  held  beneath  the  chin  to 
receive  them.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  stop  them  half-way  down,  or 
to  mop  them  up  as  they  leave  the  eyes. 
And,  above  all,  they  should  never  be 
sidetracked  at  the  nose.  The  wiping 
and  rubbing  that  results  in  swollen  eye- 
lids and  red  noses  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  as  positively  injurious  to  the 
complexion  as  the  other  method  is 
beneficial. 

"Well,  then,  there  seems  to  be  good 
in  everything,  after  all,"  mused  mad- 
ame's  patron,  studying  a  small  mole 
just  in  front  of  her  ear  and  hoping  to 
find  some  hidden  benefit  in  its  presence. 
"Next  time  anything  happens  to  har- 
row up  my  feelings  I'll  just  welcome  it 
as  an  immense  saving  in  complexion 
cream." 

"You'll  find  it  so  if  you  know  the 
right  way  to  cry,"  returned  madame. 
"You  mustn't  keep  pumping  up  new 
tears  by  reminding  yourself  of  all  the 
mean  things  that  made  you  cry  in  the 
first.  After  the  first  tears  have  started 
just  lie  back  and  think  over  soothing 
things,  all  that  is  in  your  life,  that 
makes  it  full  of  sunshine  and  brightens 
in  spite  of  the  present  clouds.  Don't 
work  yourself  up  into  a  spasm  of  sob- 
bing and  shaking  by  being  too  sorry  for 
yourself.  Just  get  out  your  little 
'  hanky,'  put  it  where  I  told  you  and  let 
the  refreshing  shower  come,  gently  and 
steadily  as  the  spring  rains  fall.  Roses 
will  bloom  in  your  cheeks  and  lips  after 
it  instead  of  on  your  nose,  and  if  there 
are  violets  in  your  eyes  they  will  come 
out  brighter  and  fresher  than  ever. 
Well,  I  declare,  I  am  growing  quite 
poetical,  and  that's  not  my  business  at 
all,"  concluded  madame,  gathering  up 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  beautifying 
art.  "  In  fact,  it's  poor  policy,  for  un- 
wise weeping  makes  all  the  facial  blem- 
ishes that  make  good  for  me,  but  once 
in  a  while  I  like  to  speak  out  in  meetin' 
even  if  I  do  give  away  trade  secrets." 


The  Vitality  of  a  Turtle. 

Almost  alone  among  God's  creatures, 
the  turtle  has  but  a  single  enemy — man. 
It  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  turtle 
whether  he  stays  beneath  the  surface 
for  an  hour  or  a  week,  nor  does  it 
trouble  him  to  spend  au  equal  time  on 
land  if  need  arises.  He  is  neither  fish, 
flesh  nor  fowl,  yet  his  flesh  partakes  of 
the  characteristics  of  all  three.  Eat- 
ing seems  a  mere  superfluity  with  him, 
since  for  weeks  at  a  time  he  may  be 
headed  up  in  a  barrel  (with  the  bung 
out)  and  emerge  after  his  long  fast 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  his  en- 
forced abstinence  from  food,  from  light, 
and  almost  from  air.  And  finally  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  of  all  the  higher, 
warm  -  blooded  organisms  there  are 
none  so  tenacious  of  life  as  the  turtle. 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seen  the 
flesh  cleared  out  of  a  turtle  shell  and 
hung  upon  a  tree,  where  for  hours  the 
quivering,  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles  went  on.  Not  only  so,  but  on 
one  occasion  only  the  head  and  tail 
were  left  attached  to  the  shell.  Some 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  meat  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  carapace,  and  no 
one  could  have  imagined  that  any  life 
remained  in  the  extremities.  But  a 
young  Dane,  noticing  that  the  down- 
hanging  head  had  its  mouth  wide  open, 


very  foolishly  inserted  two  fingers  be- 
tween those  horny  mandibles.  They 
closed,  and  our  shipmate  was  two  fin- 
gers short.  The  edges  of  the  turtle's 
jaws  had  taken  them  off  clean,  with 
only  the  muscular  power  remaining  in 
the  head.  Signor  Redi  once  cut  a  tur- 
tle's head  off,  and  noted  that  it  lived 
for  twenty-three  days  without  a  head, 
and  another  whose  brain  he  removed 
lived  for  six  months,  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  it  had  suffered  any  loss. — 
Frank  T.  Buller. 


His  Initiation  Stunt. 


Many  are  the  absurd  tasks  that  the 
candidates  for  initiation  for  certain  col- 
lege fraternities  are  compelled  to  per- 
form before  they  are  entitled  to  full 
membership.  Miss  Nancy  Shykes,  an 
elderly  spinster,  whose  home  was  in  a 
college  town,  was  surprised  one  morn- 
ing by  a  visit  from  a  young  man  in  fan- 
tastic garb. 

"Good  morning,  madam!"  he  said, 
lifting  his  jaunty  little  straw  hat — it 
was  in  the  dead  of  winter.  "This  is 
Miss  Shykes,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  What  do  you  want  of 
me?" 

"I  am  sent  here,"  he  replied  with 
the  utmost  solemnity,  "by  the  Eta 
Bitta  Pie  Society  to  sweep  your 
kitchen,  paint  your  house,  attend  to 
your  stoves,  milk  your  cow,  or  do  any- 
thing else  you  may  want  me  to  do.  I 
await  your  orders,  madam." 

Miss  Nancy,  who  was  a  woman  of 
rare  self-possession,  reflected  a  moment. 

"  All  these  things  have  been  attended 
to,  young  man,"  she  said,  rubbing  her 
nose,  "  but  you  may  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage on  my  house." 

"How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"Four  hundred  dollars." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  madam,"  he  said, 
without  the  slightest  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  "I  wish  you  good 
morning  !  " 

He  lifted  his  straw  hat  again,  bowed 
profoundly,  and  was  gone. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  young 
man,  who  was  the  only  son  of  rich  par- 
ents, and  could  well  afford  the  sum  out 
of  his  allowance,  was  as  good  as  his 
word. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  only  soap 
that  won't  smart 
the  face — Will- 
iams' Shaving 
Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Write  for 
booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


Show  Your  Loyalty  to  the  State  in  a  Practical  Way 


SVGAR 

501bs.#l°° 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  send  $8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

60  lbs.  best   Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  $1.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

101b.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift  -  L10 

6 lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.60 

5 lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
6 lbs.    pure   Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"......  __L60 

$8  60 

Inrrthing  gn»r»o.ted— Monn  but.  TrUl 
■ample  of  any  item  mailed  free,  we  a-e  the  larf. 
eit  Mall  Order  Home  ou  tbe  PaclQe  Coajt. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Please  mention  this  paper  whan  ordering. 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  Intricate  than 
important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  HI  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


BY 


Patronizing  Home  Industry, 

BUYING  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

"MONARCH"  Hams 

 AND  

"Golden  Gate '  Leaf  Lard 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Your  Eastern  friends  want  to  know 
about  the  advantages  of  California. 
Why  don't  you  tell  them?  Nothing 
will  tell  them  so  well  as  books 
like  these: 


a  a1 


a  a 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY," 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,'' 
CALIFORNIA  FOR  THE  SETTLER,' 

"LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY,'' 
'THE  COAST  COUNTRY,"  (in  press) 

and  many  others.    All  these  books 
are  finely  illustrated,  and  may  be 
had  free  of  agents,  or  send  2  cents 
each  for  postage  to  the 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

INFORMATION  BUREAU, 


613  MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126:  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
»ssavlnft,  $50.  Established  1861   Send  for  Circular. 


The  Flexible  Double  Tread  BARN  DOOR  HANGER 

accommodates  itself  to  all  inequalities.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller  bearing.   Always  true  and  easy 
running,  never  out  of  order.  Ask  for  our  catalogue. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  66  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


FKT  HOME 

In  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.    Our  floor  space 
covers  18000  square  feet 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
KuV  iSV  (TjG=I^        ters  of  aD  V  business  college 
u\  'fSfj   m?^\Vft        west  of  Chicago. 
tV/'am   M_  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DUFHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Pkancisco,  May  25,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Sept. 
SO'iwTU-. 
81    fa  N)>„ 
81  V"  NI'h 


July. 

Wednesdav   86^®  86li 

Thursday   88>4®  86W 

Friday   88*®  86& 

Saturday   86?»@  88 

Monday   8854®  87^ 

Tuesday   «!%®  86* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   47n<<S48  46^<o»47'-a 

Thursday   ih^i.,  4? :.,  47?4(«.47\ 

Friday  49H®48  4S'i@47% 

Saturday   48  (MS6., 

Monday   47JJ@48S         47  ®47% 

Tuesday   48%@47V4  47!4(i>4718 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Thursday  *l 

Friday 
Saturday  . . . 

Monday  

Tuesday 
Wednesday. 


May,  1904. 


-"<- 


Dec,  1904. 
II  29>8®1  28(4 

l  29y,<ai  28  x 

1  29ssCa>l  30 
1  29J£®1  30% 
1  30H®1  31 H 
1  32   (3.1  30% 


Wheat. 

Another  very  quiet  week  has  boen  ex- 
perienced in  the  local  wheat  trade,  but 
there  was  a  generally  firmer  tone,  more 
particularly  to  speculative  values  of  fu- 
ture deliveries,  owing  to  the  crop  outlook 
in  this  State  being  less  favorable  as  the 
season  advances.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  a  recent  statement  estimates 
the  coming  crop  of  California  wheat  at 
809,000  tons,  this  excluding  an  abandon- 
ment of  2,021,000  acres,  or  10.2°,,  of  the 
area  originally  seeded.  That  the  yield  of 
California  wheat  this  season  will  aggre- 
gate the  above  quantity  is  altogether  im- 
probable. According  to  conservative 
estimates  of  careful  and  competent  judges, 
it  is  now  doubtful  if  the  1904  wheat  crop 
in  this  State  will  much  exceed  (500,000 
tons.  This  would  afford  about  .'100,000 
tons  for  export,  plus  the  importations 
from  outside  points.  Millers  and  ship 
pers  have  been  lately  drawing  consider- 
able wheat  from  the  north  and  east, 
mainly  of  the  cheaper  grades.  Fancy 
milling  wheat,  such  as  select  Bluestem  or 
White  Australian,  continues  to  be  offered 
sparingly,  and  generally  stiff  prices  are 
asked  for  these  descriptions.  The  latest 
spot  charter  reported  was  of  a  French 
bark  at  ltis  6d  for  wheat  and  flour  to 
Europe.  For  new  crop  loading  21s  6d  is 
asked  for  French  vessels,  but  there  is  no 
business  doing. 

California  Milling  $1  35  ®1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  27>4(a;l  30 

Oregon  Club   1  2?H®1  32^ 

PRICES  OF  FUTUKES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1904,  delivery.  I1.28®1.32. 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11.27®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

May,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  I  ®  ;  December. 

!9<>4.  I1.32®1  SO'/,. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv  quotation-,   6s8d(*6s8'.<l   6sl0Hd(a5si Id 

Krelght  rates   14Y,@—  s  16M®— s 

Local  market  II  32K@1  35      II  274@1  32* 

Flour. 

There  have  been  no  further  changes  in 
official  car  rates  for  Hour  since  date  of  last 
review.  Dealers  had  been  cutting  prices 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  last  notod  re- 
duction, so  that  the  decline  at  the  time  it 
was  announced  was  more  apparent  than 
real  as  regards  actual  values.  Stocks  are 
of  fair  proportions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  ®4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30   (84  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   S  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  16 

Barley. 

In  the  sample  market  there  has  been  no 
heavy  volume  of  business  the  current 
week,  and  no  pronounced  fluctuations  in 
quotable  values.  There  was  a  fair  in- 
quiry, mainly  for  desirable  feed  descrip- 
tions, but  buyers  were  slow  in  most  in- 
stances to  operate  at  full  figures,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  noteworthy 
concessions  in  their  favor.  The  specula- 
tive market  for  new  crop  deliveries 
showed  more  firmness,  and  present  indi- 
cations are  that  shippers  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  cargoes  at  as  low  figures  as  they 
had  been  calculating  on.  That  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  export  grades  as 
soon  as  the  new  season  fairly  opens  i9  alto- 
gether likely. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  07(4@l  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  ®1  07* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  174 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  30   @1  37H 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  12K@1  26 

Oats. 

The  firm  tone  previously  noted  in  the 
market  for  this  cereal  continues  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Spot  stocks  are  of  slim  pro- 
portions and  are  not  apt  to  show  material 


increase  until  new  begin  to  come  forward. 
The  most  active  inquiry  is  for  desirable 
White  oats.  Common  qualities  of  Black 
oats  are  least  sought  after.  Surprise  and 
Gray  are  in  too  light  supply  to  admit  of 
more  than  nominal  quotations  for  same. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  35  @1  37Ji 

White,  good  tochoice   1  82!4®1  3\ 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  2?V4®1  30 

Milling   1  32'/2®l  37lA 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  42(4 

Black  oats   1  20   foil  SO 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  274®1  32M 

Corn. 

Offerings  are  of  light  proportions  and 
the  market  is  unfavorable  to  the  buying 
interest.  Straight  lots  of  either  Yellow  or 
White,  showing  high  grade,  are  especially 
difficult  to  obtain  in  anything-  like  whole- 
sale quantity.  Spot  stocks  of  Eastern 
mixed  are  by  no  means  heavy. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  15  (<v\  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  fal  55 

Small  Yellow   1  00   (ml  05 

Egyptian  White   1  30   (ail  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  20   (ill  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  S.'^isil  42(4 

Kye. 

Movement  is  not  very  brisk,  but  values 
are  being  tolerably  well  maintained  at 
the  quoted  range. 

Good  to  choice  II  30   (o-l  35 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  be- 
fore noted. 

Good  to  choice  II  90  @2  25 

Beans. 

Market  is  rather  quiet  throughout,  but 
it  is  the  exception  where  holders  are 
crowding  stock  to  sale,  preferring  to  carry 
instead  of  making  noteworthy  concessions 
to  buyers  to  effect  transfers.  Large 
Whites,  Limas,  Black-eyes  and  Bayos 
constitute  the  bulk  of  present  offerings, 
but  the  Limas  are  held  largely  in  the 
southern  section  and  there  are  a  good 
many  Black-eyes  in  the  same  quarter. 
Pinks  and  Reds  make  the  lightest  show- 
ing. 

Pea.  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  (a>3  15 

Large  White   2  40   ®2  65 

Pinks   3  40   ®3  60 

Bavos.  good  to  choice   2  30  ®2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   ®5  00 

Reds   4  25   ®4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  <as  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  15 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  no  domestic  now  on  the  mar- 
ket worth  mentioning.  Some  Eastern 
Green  are  in  the  hands  of  local  jobbers. 
Garbanzos  are  in  too  light  stock  to  have 
values  for  same  clearly  defined:  tho  de- 
velopment of  a  bug  in  Garbanzos  has  dis- 
couraged the  production. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  ®  

Niles  Peas    2  75  ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  Small   2  25  @2  50 

Hops. 

Market  is  quiet,  but  presents  a  gener- 
ally firm  tone.  Stocks  unplaced  on  this 
coast  are  light  and  are  being  in  tho  main 
very  steadily  held.  Extreme  asking  fig- 
ures, however,  are  not  readily  realized, 
and  if  any  undue  selling  pressure  was 
exerted,  lower  figures  than  are  quotable 
R'ould  have  to  be  accepted.  A  large  trans- 
fer of  Oregon  hops  was  recently  reported 
at  25Jc,  supposed  to  be  on  European  ac- 
count. New  to  arrive  are  quotable  at 
1"A(<j20c,  with  nothing  of  consequence  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  contracting  for  new 
crop. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @28 


There  is  little  wool  here  in  first  hands, 
the  clip  having  been  fairly  cleaned  up 
through  purchasing  in  the  interior.  Mar- 
ket shows  healthy  condition  for  all  good 
to  choice  offerings.  Most  of  the  recent 
buying  in  the  country  has  been  at  prices 
slightly  higher  than  are  warranted  as 
regular  quotations  in  this  center.  The 
steamer  Peru,  sailing  on  Saturday  last, 
carried  80,296  pounds  wool  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  16  @1HJ4 

Northern,  defective  13  @I5 

Middle  Counties,  free  13  <&16 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @14 

Southern,  12  months   9  ®11 

Southern.  7  months    8  @10 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  16  @17 

Nevada  IS  @16 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  showed  some  decrease 
and  for  desirable  qualities  of  stable  stock 
the  market  inclined  a  little  more  in  favor 
of  sellers  than  during  preceding  week. 
Considerable  of  the  choice  grain  hay  com- 
ing forward  is  being  absorbed  in  the  filling 
of  a  Government  contract.  The  lower 
grades  of  stable  hay  and  the  common 
qualities  of  cow  hay  are  in  more  than 
ample  supply  for  immediate  requirements. 
Market  for  Straw  continues  steady,  under 
light  offerings. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00   <a  15  00 

Wheal  and  Oat    12  00   ®  14  00 

Tame  Oat.  fair  to  oholoe   II  00   ®  13  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ®  11  00 

Barley   9  00  @  12  00 


Alfalfa   9  50  @  11  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  15  00 

Straw,  >  bale   50   @  75 

MIUgtufTs. 

Bran  is  in  fair  supply,  but  is  mostly  in 
few  hands  and  asking  prices  remain  at 
much  the  same  range  as  lately  quoted. 
Middlings  are  moving  slowly  and  market 
without  special  firmness.  Values  for 
Rolled  Barley  were  fairly  well  maintained 
at  unchanged  figures.  Milled  Corn  was 
in  light  stock  and  firmly  held. 

Bran.  J),  ton  121  00  (a)  22  00 

Middlings                                        24  00  (01  27  GO 

Shorts.  Oregon                                21  00  ®  23  00 

Barley.  Rolled                               23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal                                      32  50  ®  33  00 

Cracked  Corn                                 33  00  @  33  50 

Seeds. 

The  market  is  quiet.  The  several 
kinds  noted  below  remain  quotably  tho 
same  as  for  some  weeks  past.  Trieste  or 
Brown  Mustard  is  practically  out  of  stock 
and  values  for  the  same  are  necessarily 
nominal. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa.  Cal..  good  to  choice  114  00   <&I6  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   14  00   ®16  00 

Flax   180  @  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5H®— 

Rape   l%(m  2ii 

Hemp   3X@  3tf 

Timothy   5  ®  5H 

Honey. 

Thore  are  no  great  quantities  of  honey 
on  the  market  at  present,  neither  is  there 
much  demand.  For  desirable  qualities 
there  is  a  tolerably  firm  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  coming  crop  in  this  State  will 
be  light;  there  will  be  little  or  no  honey 
produced  this  year  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Kxtracted,  White  Liquid   5V4®  6 

Kxtracted,  Light  Amber   5  fi  5* 

Kxtracted,  Amber   3%®  4<4 

Kxtracted,  Dark  Amber   3<4®  3% 

White  Comb.  1-frames  12H®13 

Amber  Comb   9  ®U 

lieeswax. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  light  volume.  Prompt 
custom  is  readily  obtainable  for  desirable 
qualities,  market  being  firm  at  current 
rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  fi)  28  @30 

Dark  26  ®27K 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  presents  an  easy  tone 
but  is  not  much  lower;  as  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  demand  is  light. 
Not  much  Veal  now  coming  forward, 
neither  is  it  very  actively  sought  after. 
Mutton  is  in  ample  stock  for  the  current 
limited  requirements.  Lamb  is  in  fair 
supply  and  in  moderate  demand  at  quot 
ably  unchanged  values.  The  Hog  market 
has  developed  additional  weakness,  re- 
ceipts being  on  the  increaso,  tho  demand 
for  fresh  pork  light,  and  packers  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  tho  prices  which  have  been 
lately  ruling. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  fi)   7  <3— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  (a  6% 

Beef,  3rd  quality   5V4®  6 

Mutton — ewes,  7®7%c\  wethers   7tt<8*  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   5>4@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds  4%® — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5  ®  b\4 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  @— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  and  Pelt  market  is  ruling 
fairly  steady,  there  being  a  tolerably  good 
demand  for  desirable  stock  at  prevailing 
rates.  Tallow  is  in  request  at  full  current 
values,  both  for  shipment  and  on  local 
account. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @  9%   —  ®8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.. . .—  ®  8J4   —  ®  1% 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  8      —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  tbs. .—  ®  8  —  ®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @  8      —  ®  7 

Stags  —  @  6      —  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —   @  9      —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®\0>A   —  ®  9H 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®13      —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs  —  @18      —  ®16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .2  7b®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25@2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25@-  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  100®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4H 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3hi 

Bags  and  Hugging. 

Not  much  doing  at  present  in  this  de- 
partment. In  quotable  values  there  are 
no  changes  to  record.  Calcutta  Grain 
Bags  are  being  quite  steadily  held,  al- 
though there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  be- 
ing any  shortage  of  supplies. 
Bean  Bags    I  4\®b 


9 


10 
IB 
15 
@  5  50 
®  7  00 
®  5  00 
@  8  50 
@  6  60 
@  3  50 
®  2  50 
®  5  00 
@  6  00 
®  1  50 
®  1  76 
®  1  50 
®  2  00 


Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*ia«v 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- July . .     5^<a — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b\® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ft  100  5  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fi)   32  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  3K-fi>   30  @ — 

Poultry. 

Demand  was  not  very  brisk  and  was 
mainly  for  medium  size  to  full  grown 
Young  Chickens  in  prime  condition.  Re- 
ceipts of  California  poultry  showed  some 
increase,  as  compared  with  the  arrivals 
of  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Three  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  came  on  the 
market,  mostly  Old  Chickens.  Turkeys, 
Ducks  and  Geese  were  in  light  request. 
Pigeon  market  was  quiet  and  prices  with- 
out material  change. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ft  lb  •  18 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  fit   14 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  fi)   14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00 

Hens,  large   6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50 

Fryers   5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   5  00 

Geese,  J*  pair   1  25 

Goslings,  >»  pair   1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  26 

Pigeons,  young   1  50 

Butter. 

The  filling  of  some  packing  orders  is 
causing  the  market  for  creamery  and 
dairy  product  to  rule  firmer,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  most  desirable  grades. 
Some  of  the  butter  arriving  is  showing 
the  effects  of  warm  weather  and  dry  feed; 
such  stock  does  not  sell  readily  nor  to  ad- 
vantage. Common  pastry  butter  is  in 
good  supply. 

Creamery,  extras,  f>  B>   19  @20 

Creamery,  firsts   18  ®1S 

Creamery,  seconds   17M018 

Dairy,  select   18  @I9 

Dairy,  firsts   17*®  18 

Dairy,  seconds   16*®17 

Cold  storage   —  ® — 

Mixed  Store   13  @14 

Cheese. 

Demand  is  fair  for  good  to  choice  flats 
recently  from  the  press,  and  for  this  sort 
the  market  is  moderately  firm  at  prevail- 
ing values.  Young  Americas  are  not  in 
heavy  stock,  but  there  are  enough  for  the 
limited  demand.  Of  Eastern  cheese  there 
is  no  scarcity,  either  here  or  at  primary 
points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8*@  9 

California,  good  tochoice  old   7*@  8* 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  7% 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Eastern   13  ®16 

Eggs. 

The  demand  for  immediate  use  is  show- 
ing decrease,  consumers  running  more  on 
fresh  vegetables  and  early  fruits,  which 
are  now  plentiful  and  cheap.  Values  for 
best  qualities  of  eggs  are  ruling  fairly 
steady,  but  defective  are  meeting  with  a 
weak  market.  Eastern  firsts  are  obtain- 
able here  at  20Jc  in  carload  lots,  season's 
storage  paid. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®20 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®19 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @19 

Vegetables. 

Much  of  the  Asparagus  arrived  in 
heated  condition,  and  such  met  with  a 
weak  market;  for  prime  to  choice  there 
was  a  good  demand  at  full  current  figures. 
Green  Peas  were  in  decreased  receipt  and 
for  choice  the  market  ruled  firmer.  Rhu- 
barb and  Summer  Squash  brought  better 
average  prices  than  preceding  week.  The 
first  Green  Corn  of  the  season  arrived 
Monday  from  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa 
county^  and  initial  sales  were  made  at  85c 
per  dozen.  Some  from  Coacbella  Valley 
went  at  60c  per  dozen.  New  Red  Onions 
were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and  market 
inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Asparagus,  ft  lb,  tancy   6  @  6* 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  f*  fi)   5  ®  b% 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  f,  fi)   4   ®  4% 

Beans,  String,  »fi>   4  ®  6 

Beans,  Wax,  ^tt>   6  ®  7 

Cabbage,  oholce  garden,  f>  100  ■»•...  1  B0  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   10  @  12H 

Garlic,  new,  f)fi)   5  @  6 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  f,  ctl...  4  50   ®  5  50 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  ^  sack   1  20  ®  1  35 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  V  sack   1  00  ®  1  26 

Peppers  Green  f>  fi)   8  ®  16 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   50  @  85 

Summer  Squash,  fi  small  box   50  ®  86 

Tomatoes,  ft  crate   125  ®175 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  Old  potatoes  has  shown  gen- 
erally demoralized  condition,  with  offer- 
ings heavy  for  this  late  date,  the  demand 
slow  and  holders  anxious  to  effect  a 
clean-up.  In  not  a  few  instances  dealers 
refused  to  inspect  offerings,  regardless  of 
prices  asked.  New  potatoes  wore  in  fair 
receipt,  coming  forward  in  boxes  and 
sacks.  There  was  considerable  demand 
for  New,  and  market  was  moderately  firm 
for  good  to  choice  at  current  rates. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   90  ®  1  15 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  ®  1  60 

New  Potatoes,  V  B)   1M®  ' 
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Fresh  Fruits. 

Cherries  were  in  increased  receipt  and 
market  ruled  lower,  although  for  best 
qualities  the  demand  was  fairly  active  at 
the  reduced  figures.  Apricots  were  in 
light  receipt  and  in  a  small  way  brought 
$1.75  per  box.  Blackberries  put  in  an 
appearance  from  Watson ville  and  early 
sales  were  made  at  $8  per  chest.  Logan 
Berries  from  Watsonville  sold  up  to  $15 
per  chest,  and  from  Fresno  went  at  $1.75 
@2.00  per  crate.  Raspberries  from  New- 
castle sold  at  $1.50  per  crate,  from  Fresno 
at  50@55c.  per  drawer,  and  from  Los 
Angeles  at  15@20c.  per  small  basket. 
Currants  were  on  market  from  San  Lean- 
dro  and  brought  in  a  small  way  $1.25® 
1.50  per  drawer,  with  sales  down  to  $1. 
Gooseberries  were  in  increased  supply  and 
market  lacked  firmness,  especially  for 
common  qualities.  Strawberries  were 
plentiful  and  market  was  quite  favorable 
to  the  consuming  interest;  for  stock  show- 
ing serious  damage  from  heat  there  were 
few  buyers  at  any  figure.  The  first  Cant- 
aloupes of  the  season  arrived  Monday  from 
Coachella  Valley;  they  were  small  and 
brought  40@50c.  apiece.  New  Figs  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  drawers  arrived  at  same 
time  from  same  section  and  were  held 
mainly  at  75c.  per  pound. 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  *   50  @  85 

Cherries,  small  white  &  Red,  f»  box  30  (61  50 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  f*  lb   4  @  6 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  1ft  lb   3  @  4 

Gooseberries,  common,  Tft  drawer.  15  @  30 

Gooseberries,  English,  $  lb   10  <fb  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest.  3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  $  chest   2  00  @  3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

With  little  dried  fruit  offering,  other 
than  Prunes,  and  the  season  nearly 
ended,  there  is  about  as  much  doing  in 
this  line  as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
Prunes  are  being  in  the  main  quite 
steadily  held,  with  prospects  of  coming 
crop  in  this  State  being  considerably 
short  of  early  estimates.  Some  new  crop 
Santa  Claras  have  been  sold  on  2|c. 
basis  for  October  delivery.  Peaches  are 
ruling  against  buyers,  with  remaining 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  distribu- 
tors and  jobbers  of  small  proportions. 
Apples  are  quiet  but  steady,  spot  sup- 
plies being  of  only  moderate  volume. 
Apricots  bid  fair  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
up  before  new  crop  appears.  Buyers  are 
already  laying  their  wires  in  the  country 
to  secure  new  Apricots  at  as  low  figures 
as  possible,  and  are  hoping  to  be  able  to 
operate  at  about  7£@8c  for  good  to  choice, 
being  about  a  cent  under  the  immediate 
market.  There  are  few  Figs  now  offering 
in  bulk  and  market  is  firm  at  the  ad- 
vanced quotations.  Shipments  of  dried 
fruit  for  the  week  include  40,000  pounds, 
5000  pounds  of  same  being  Prunes,  per 
steamer  Umatilla,  on  20th  inst.,  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

EVAPO HATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H@  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-8)  boxes.  5H@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8^4@12 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  lb   8  @  8V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  9^ 

Pigs,  10-B>  box,  l-fi>  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  7  @  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   — @ — 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4%@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2Vj@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l%@2c\  40-50s,  3%@3%c\ 
50-60S,  3V8@3Mc;  60-70s,  2%&2%c;  70-80s,  2>8@2Mc; 
80-90s,  l'4@l%o;  90-100s,  l'4@l%c;  small, 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%@  3y, 

Apples,  quartered   %M®  3 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3y, 

Pigs,  Black   3  @4 

Raisins. 

Movement  in  raisins  is  of  light  volume. 
Unbleached  Thompson's  Seedless  are 
practically  out  of  stock.  Bleached  Thomp- 
son's are  offering  at  4J@6c  and  bleached 
Sultanas  at  3J@5Jc,  as  to  grade.  There 
are  liberal  quantities  of  loose  Muscatel,  2 
and  3-crown,  still  on  the  market. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-lb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades —  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4>^c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3^c 

Seedless  Floated  3Hc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  33£c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  S%c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  fb   5V£c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  <jft  pkg  4%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  fb  5><c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft  5MO 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  &  pkg  434c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  ft  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Orange  market  was  without  mate- 
rial change  as  regards  quotable  values, 
but  there  was  an  easier  tone,  especially 
for  other  than  choice  to  select  Navels  of 
the  smaller  sizes  and  choice  Valencia*, 
these  being  in  request  for  shipment  and 
bringing  comparatively  good  figures. 
Demand  on  local  account  was  light,  owing 
to  early  summer  fruits  being  now  in  lib- 


eral supply.  Lemons  were  in  moderate 
request,  but  stocks  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  requirements,  and  there  was  no 
quotable  improvement  in  prices.  Limes 
were  very  firmly  held,  stocks  not  being 
excessive. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  $  box. $1  75  @2  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   90  @1  50 

Oranges,  Valencias,  f,  box   1  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box   1  25  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   5  50  fa  6  (  0 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  shows  a  firm  tone,  both 
for  spot  stocks  and  for  new  crop.  That 
the  prices  for  new  will  prove  sufficiently 
better  to  make  up  for  the  decided  short- 
age in  yield  is,  however,  extremely  doubt- 
ful. There  are  very  few  Walnuts  now 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and 
stiff  prices  are  being  realized.  The  com- 
ing crop  has  been  already  largely  con- 
tracted for.  Peanuts  are  not  in  large 
stock  and  are  in  fair  request  at  steady 
rates. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  <§H2 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5   @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard  11  @12 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4!4@  5H 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  has  developed  no 
appreciable  change  since  last  review, 
either  for  dry  or  sweet  wines.  The  vine- 
yards throughout  the  State  are  reported, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  in  fine  condition,  but  the 
coming  crop  is  by  no  means  yet  assured. 
Dry  wines  of  last  vintage  are  quotable  at 
15@17c  per  gallon  in  round  lots,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  For  sweet  wines  of  1903, 
30c  per  gallon  is  asked  at  points  of  pro- 
duction. The  steamer  Peru,  sailing  on 
Saturday  last,  carried  173,000  gallons  and 
38  cases  wine,  including  165,129  gallons 
for  New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  were  363,525  gallons, 
and  for  preceding  week  were  336, 100  gal- 
lons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK . 


Flour,  hi  sks   68,886 

Wheat,  ctls   80,974 

Barley,  ctls   43,661 

Oats,  ctls   4,070 

Corn,  ctls   4,673 

Rye,  ctls   2,030 

Beans,  sks   5,954 

Potatoes,  sks   29,366 

Onions,  sks   3.883 

Hav,  tons   2,691 

Wool,  bales   5,414 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1903. 


4,930,454 
2,241,1 
5,270,776 
835,066 
151,888 
56,957 
700,957 
1,246,076 
148,712 
161,222 
64,465 
29,487 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,345,327 
5,915,790 
4,731,918 
754,315 
133,409 
180,440 
680,571 
1,225,411 
190,708 
149,806 
63,491 
14,899 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
jjuly  1,1903. 


Flour,  M  sk   21,620  3,043,484 

Wheat,  ctls   58,529  973,822 

Barley,  ctls   8,596  4,134,311 

Oats,  ctls                         720  23,640 

Corn,  ctls                        410  17.804 

Beans,  sks                       671  38,528 

Hay,  bales   3,756  220,044 

Wool,  lbs                              I  2,438,346 

Hops,  lbs                         90  589.714 

Honey,  cases                  11  4,833 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,046  104,378 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,618,791 
5,206,388 
3,440,461 
36.434 
46,571 
41,125 
195,336 
900,335 
417,517 
4,096 
95,534 


Tulare  Grange  Anniversary. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange,  with 
a  good  attendance,  held  an  interesting 
session  on  the  21st.  Some  time  was 
occupied  in  hearing  reports  of  picnic 
committees  and  discussing  work  and 
preparations  therefor. 

Next  Saturday,  the  28th  of  this 
month,  will  be  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  this  Grange. 
A  picnic,  celebrating  the  event,  will  be 
held  in  the  Zumwalt  grove  of  oaks, 
about  3  miles  north  of  town.  It  will  be 
strictly  a  Grange  affair,  to  which  all 
old  members  are  invited.  It  is  expected 
Selma  Grange  will  be  the  guest  of 
Tulare  Grange  on  that  occasion  and  a 
good  fraternal  and  social  time  will  be 
had  by  all  in  attendance.  J.  T. 
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AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


rBxiiiair^  Paper 


is  made  of  rope 
Manila  fibre 
which  insures 
great  strength.  It 
is  saturated  and 
coated  with  P.  & 
B.  Compound 
rendering  it  dur- 
able, odorless  and 
waterproof. 

It  is  put  up  In 
rolls  containing 
1000  and  500 
square  feet,  is 
easytohandleand 
costs  no  more 
than  the  other 
kinds  not  so  good. 

Booklet  frea. 


The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Lot  Anjcles,   PortUnd,    Seattle,  Denver 
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Save  All  Your  Grain. 


Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  off  Grain  when  it  is 
ready,  at  less  costthantostackit.  Lipht  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  do  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able, guaranteed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 
J  BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  M4|  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


APRFI  Vineyard  Land  in  Fresno  County, 
luV  nuJAuO  under  irrigation;  sold  in  20-acre 
tracts,  $45  to  $80  per  acre;  depot  and  postofflce  on 
the  section. 

QQft  APPPC  in  Santa  Clara  County;  vineyard  and 
0£i\)  AUXCiO  orchard  land,  $175  to  »250  per  acre, 
sold  in  10-acre  lots;  best  vineyard  or  orchard  land 
in  the  State;  direct  road  from  San  Jose  to  Stanford 
University;  two  miles  from  depot. 

L  J.  TRUMAN,  905  Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor.  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Bush  348. 


Potash 

is  removed  in  large  quantities  from 
the  soil  by  the  growing  of  crops 
and  selling  them  from  the  farm. 

Unless  the  Potash  be  restored  to 
the  soil,  good  crops  can  not  con- 
tinue. 

We  have  print- 
ed a  little  book 
containing  valu- 
able facts  gath- 
ered 1  rom  1  he 
records  of  accur- 
ate experiments 
in  recla  im  i  n  g 
soils,  and  we  wjj  1 
be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  free  of 
charge  to  any 
farmer  who  will 
write  (or  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


STOCK  RANCH. 

Al  in  Every  Particular.    Right  in  Price, 
Location,  and  a  Money  Maker. 

Idftn  Acres  'n  Lake  county,  10  miles  from  Lower 
"WU  Lake,  90  miles  from  San  Francisco,  25  miles 
above  Calistoga.  Living  stream  through  the  tract 
Will  carry  4000 sheep  or500cattle;  a  good  hog  ranch 
Quick  market  close  at  hand.  No  hog  cholera  ever 
known  here;  200  acres  tillable;  60  acres  can  be  irri 
gated;  5000  acres  rough  Government  land  adjoining 
improvements:  Large  2-story  house,  2  large  barns 
blacksmith  shop,  family  orchard,  etc.;  public  school 
on  ranch.  Large  quantity  oak  standing  timber  on 
premises.  Investigate  this.  The  price  only  $6.50 
per  acre.  Write  for  further  information.  JOHN  F. 
BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  TJ.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


liPHTNlNC 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman,'' 


until  you  have 

investigated 
a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  St.,  CHICAGO. 


the:  secret  of  TFEED5  SELF  FEEDER  APROflTS  one  extra  feed 

SUCCESSFUL  \   TO  s^p?       -                         ^  /     IN            TO  EVERY 

HAY  BALING         1  THE    -U   ~,  -  HAY  ROUND 

Try  The  ADMIRAL  t/ROUND  *    "ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  C?  „S8LSc?„.  im  BALING  Try  The  ADMIRAL 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  28,  1904. 


Just  as  They  Are 


The  cut  shows  them — catalog  I- 131  tells 
all  about  them.  Not  ice  the  low  supply 
Can,  bottom  feed,  wholly  enclosed  gears, 
absence  of  oil  cutis  or  holes.  No  other 
separator  has  these  advantages. 


Tin  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  DAIRY 


A  Shorthorn  Milk  "Pedigree." 

Mr.  Robert  Ashburner,  of  Lakeville, 
Sonoma  county,  writes  for  the  Dairy 
and  Produce  Review  as  follows:  A 
man  who  wants  to  breed  cattle  for 
special  dairy  purposes,  of  a  kind  that 
will  keep  in  better  condition  than  special 
dairy-bred  cattle  generally  do,  i.  e., 
easier  kept,  thinks  that  the  dairy-bred 
Shorthorn  will  come  nearer  to  his  ideal 
breed  than  any  other,  provided  he  can 
buy  just  what  he  wants  to  make  a 
right  beginning  with,  which  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter.  Most  people  know 
that  Shorthorns  that  have  been  bred 
for  dairy  purposes  are  not  easily  found, 
and  then  it  is  not  often  that  a  breeder 
will  sell  his  best  cows  at  any  reason- 
able price,  if  at  any  price,  but  as  bulls 
bred  in  a  herd  of  that  kind  are  mostly 
for  sale  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is 
upon  the  whole  easier  to  get  a  bull 
bred  that  way  than  to  buy  first-class 
cows  of  the  same  breeding. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about 
tabulated  Shorthorn  pedigrees,  on 
paper.  I  give  one  on  milk  bucket  per- 
formance, as  follows: 

A  bull  calf  has  for  its  dam  a  young 
cow  that  gives  fifty-five  pounds  of  milk 
a  day,  and  a  half  sister  out  of  the  same 
cow  gives  fully  as  much.  The  dam  of 
these  two  cows,  and  granddam  of  the 
bull  calf,  gives  regularly  when  fresh 
sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
when  grass  is  good,  and  her  dam  gave 
in  thirty  days— May  10  to  June  9,  1893 
— 1503  pounds  of  milk,  on  a  poor,  sandy 
land  pasture  and  a  little  grain,  about 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  bran  and  bar- 
ley a  day.  By  a  judicious  increase  in 
the  grain  ration  I  think  her  milk  might 
have  been  increased  about  100  pounds 
for  the  thirty  days.  The  dam  and 
granddam  of  this  cow  did  not  give  as 
much  milk,  but  I  have  no  record  of  the 
quantity  they  gave,  but  it  was  five  gal- 
lons a  day  or  over,  but  the  next  dam, 
the  sixth  from  the  bull  calf  above  men- 
tioned, gave  twenty-eight  quarts  of 
strained  milk  a  day,  after  she  came 
into  my  possession  in  1871.  That  is  as 
far  as  I  know,  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  I  was  informed  by  re- 
sponsible parties  that  the  next  two 
dams,  the  seventh  and  the  eighth,  were 
very  good  cows  and  also  great  milkers. 
The  ninth  dam  was  bred  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ball,  England,  and  imported  by  Mr. 
George  Vail  of  New  York,  some  fifty 
years  ago.  "Mr.  Vail  was  a  great 
stickler  for  milking  qualities  and  im- 
ported cattle  from  the  herd  of  Thomas 


Bates,  of  Kirklevington,  as  earlv  as 
1835." 

As  regards  the  bulls  used,  they  have 
all  been  out  of  cows  that  were  good 
milkers,  giving  six  to  seven  gallons  of 
milk  a  day.  The  sire  of  the  calf  has 
two  half  sisters  out  of  the  same  cow; 
one  gave  fifty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
and  the  other  one  forty-five  pounds  a 
day  in  September,  when  there  was  no 
green  feed,  and  another  half-sister,  all 
out  of  the  same  cow,  made  nine  and 
nine-tenths  pounds  of  butter,  when  a 
two-year-old,  in  a  seven  days'  test  at 
the  State  Fair  in  1895. 

All  animals  referred  to  above  are,  or 
were  good  shaped  beef  cows,  say  1300 
to  1400  pounds  live  weight,  without  any 
extra  feeding  for  beef  purposes.  The 
bulls  used  have  also  been  good  beef  ani- 
mals, two  of  them  that  were  out  of 
cows  that  gave  six  and  seven  gallons  of 
milk  a  day,  respectively,  being  winners 
of  Sweepstakes  premiums  at  the  State 
and  other  fairs,  while  other  bulls  used 
were  out  of  cows  that  gave  six  gallons 
of  milk  or  more  a  day  when  newly 
calved  and  for  some  time  after.  In  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the 
only  tests  1  have  had  made  were  made 
at  Sacramento,  when  some  of  the  dams 
referred  to  above,  as  well  as  some 
others,  tested  4%  fat,  while  three  old 
cows  in  another  year  tested  as  low  as 
3.50%,  but  that  was  no  fair  test  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made;  there  seemed  to  be  more 
than  usual  to  excite  the  cows  that 
year.  One  of  the  cows  that  was  giving 
over  fifty  pounds  of  milk  a  day  before 
leaving  home  gave  over  thirty  pounds 
a  day  by  the  time  the  testing  had  fairly 
got  under  way,  and  it  is  generally  the 
case  when  a  cow  gives  less  milk, 
through  some  exciting  cause,  her  milk 
is  poorer  in  cream,  so  that  the  loss 
counts  in  both  wavs. 


Popping  of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is  music 
to  grocers. 
Macbeth. 

If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
\v;iste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  O    UouhlP-Aotir.n.  I.ift. 

H  Power,  lank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Lnddera.  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hansen 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circular*  and  Prices 

V.t.Kjrrm  k  llro.lihland.U. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-1  b.  kegs,  $2  50;  10o-lb.  kegs,  *4.M);  half  barrel, 
ffj'Olb..  3?c  per  lb ;  barrel,  423  lb.,  lie.   Send  for  circulars. 
JAMEK4WMM).  Original  Maker, 
989-41  K.  Front  Streut,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

QU,CKAPRIC0T8,MPLE 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY,  San  Jose 


I HB_4l  stopped  free: 
M    M  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  I        X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  fcfttr  flnt  d*y  '■  om. 

■  CONSULTATION,  pmooml  or  br  mftiL  trottlM  and 
•3  TKIAL*  BOTTLE  PREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  wij  temjtonrj  wiief, tot  »tl 
Nutoci  Dimipiu,  Epilepsy ,  Spasm*,  St.  Vitas' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion*  Fouad*d  IsTL 
[ERMINE,  1(1931  Arch  St.,  Phll.delphla. 


TURNING 
MILK  INTO  MONEY 
IS  EASY  WITH  THE 

IIC  CREAM 
U.iJ.  SEPARATOR 


It  is  easy  to  pour  milk 
into  the  Low  Supply 
Can  of  the  U.  S. 


Write  for  catalogue  telling  all 
about  the  latest  improvements. 


ONCE 
USED 
ALWAYS 
USED 


Vermont  FarmMaohine  Co. 


B-llvws 
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Falls.  Vt. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pricet. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  ami  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  Is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  Hush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimme?  on  earth  No.  1    2  50  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  COT 


16  &  18  Dromm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


ii 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

_  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A  sis.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN    WATER  U/ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATEK  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


GREENBANK 


HK8T    PKUNB  DIP. 

FOWDKKKD  08\  CAUSTIC  SODA 

fUKt  POTASH. 
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ECONOMIST  GAS  EINGIINE 


M 


AXIMUM  OF 
SERVICE. 


WITH  ITS 


TWICNIMUM  OV 
iVA  COST. 


GENERATOR 


T£"EEPS  RIGHT 
on  pumping  day 
and  night  with  very 
little  attention  and 
no  breakdowns. 


ACTUAL  PRAC- 
tice  proves  that 
this  engine  consumes 
less  than  one  pint  of 
crude  oil  (at  3  to  5 
cents  per  gallon)  per 
horse  power  per 
hour. 


CEND  FOR  IL- 
^  lustrated  Cata- 
logue. It  gives  par- 
ticulars of  value  to 
every  irrigator. 


The  Economist  Gas 
Engine  Co., 

619  HOWARD  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 

/VIILES  of 


PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   dfc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


INATIOIN/\L  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

U/OOn  PIPP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
TT  V/V/L/  Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 


and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


«LSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

 ivianF 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-JH  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 


MODEL  ENGINE. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable). 

Butlalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power, 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.    Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BREEDERS^  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  306  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.   Young  Durham  Bulls. 

FOR  SALE.— A  six  months  Jersey  bull;  Berkshire 
swine.    Perkins  &  Co.,  1028-30  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  IJURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  KOK  SALE  Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bullsof  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


STANDARD  BRED  BARKKD  ROCKS— Eggs 
?1. 50  per  15.   Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANiiSH  AN  S,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  92  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M. COFFIN*  SONS,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA S— Eggs  »2.00  2  settings;  M.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

BARRED  V.  ROCKS,  I'.  Fisher.  Carlsbad^  Cal. 
Eggs  »1.50  per  14.  Cockerels  $1  and  92  each. 

WM.  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons.  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."   Eggs  11.50  per  14. 

C.  B.  CARRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1898  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  »12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  FOULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win. 
Nllea  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

F.  B.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 

SOUTH  DOWN  8HEEP-Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
»° 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  Ail 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Freecatalog.  P.O.Box567. 


i  .  mm  ^ai-ramento  at.,  »an  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them. '  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


THE  RANGE. 


Hardy  Range  Stock. 

If  we  were  to  evolve  a  type  of  range 
cattle,  writes  J.  H.  Culloy  in  the  Den- 
ver Field  and  Farm,  the  work  will  have 
to  be  done  by  better  cow  men  than  the 
average  Western  cattle  owner  of  to- 
day. I  have  seen  both  Jersey  and  Hol- 
stein  bulls  used  in  minor  range  herds. 
A  poor,  dark  red  Hereford  will  turn 
down  every  time  the  better  bull  which 
happens  to  have  a  pale  skin.  I  have 
been  in  the  stock  business  for  only  eigh- 
teen years,  but  during  that  time  I  have 
not  spent  six  months  off  the  range — 
working  day  and  often  night  among  my 
own  and  others'  stock,  watching  their 
conditions,  habits  and  requirements, 
and  I  think  that  the  range  animal  must 
be  hardy — first,  last  and  forever.  It 
does  not  matter  how  well-fleshed  an 
animal  may  be,  or  how  early  maturing 
or  uniform,  if  it  cannot  answer  to  roll 
call  in  the  spring  after  a  hard,  dry  win- 
ter, like  the  one  through  which  we  have 
just  passed.  I  have  watched  a  cow  in 
plump  condition  drop  down  in  a  cold 
spring  and  never  rise,  while  some  thin 
old  bag  of  bones  will  come  through  with 
steady  hocks  and  bright  eye.  Next  to 
hardihood,  and  probably  accompanying 
it,  will  be  ranging  qualities,  natural 
activity  and  easy  locomotion.  I  have 
never  met  a  Western  cow  man  who  had 
really  conceived  any  serious  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  right  lines  on  which  to 
breed  range  cattle.  One  is  great  on 
color,  another  requires  size,  although 
one  cannot  raise  a  good,  large  animal 
— were  we  to  use  elephants  for  males — 
on  the  sparse  grasses  of  the  West,  but 
the  idea  of  having  an  animal  to  be  to 
the  prairie  what  the  Cheviot  is  to  its 
Scotch  hills  hardly  seems  to  trouble 
anyone's  head.  The  Hereford  is,  no 
doubt,  the  popular  thing,  but  if  the 
Hereford  men  breed  away  too  much  of 
the  active,  powerful  forehand  with  its 
sloping  shoulders,  they  will  spoil  the 
walking  qualities  of  the  breed.  If  they 
fine  down  the  head,  horn  and  bone  too 
much,  the  hardihood  will  go  also.  I 
have  seen  a  very  modern  Hereford  bull 
stand  curled  up  in  a  blizzard  with  all 
four  legs  in  a  bunch,  when  an  old- 
fashioned  one  —  large  -  boned,  rather 
harsh-skinned,  yet  very  good — walked 
around  with  complete  unconcern.  I 
have  seen,  too,  Hereford  heifers  when 
unloaded  from  the  East  which  did  not 
know  how  to  graze.  The  demand  in 
the  West  seems  to  be  for  dark  skinned 
Herefords  only,  and  a  pale  bull,  how- 
ever good,  cannot  be  sold.  A  bull  whose 
horns  do  not  turn  down  can  never  take 
a  prize  at  any  State  Fair  or  stock  show 
in  the  West. 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising— 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU/VVfl,    CFK  L, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  »3.00  PER  IS. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W~.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

f  HPAD  DATP4  California. Washington, 
V^I  ICAr  K/\  1  LJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

\j  1  ^Pl   Cut  without  waste. 

v  Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   8UPPLY  CO. 

3016  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"IN  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 


The  Chatham  Fanning  Mi 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co..  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
seeds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat.  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dl' s  adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  oneon  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.    A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


i  ^       '  ^  ^  i  1^^^^^^  ^^^^ 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions,  Including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  I.athrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  Arm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

*S~Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop,  California. 

LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  OF  TWENTY-ONE  DATS  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  2,  300-EOO 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating,  INon  -  !W  olsture, 

Self-Ventllatlng,  Most  Economical. 

HENRY  ALBERS,  315  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  —  'i  i  r  i  i — I  ~T1  I  I  I      BV  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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SPAVINS. 

Splints,  Curbs  and  all  other 
forms  of  Lsmenessare quick- 
ly and  permanently  cured  by 
using  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 
CURE.  $1  a  bottle;  6  for  $6. 
Alldruggists.  Unequaled  for 
family  use.  Book  "A  Treaties  on 
the  Horse"  sent  free.  Address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


MA  SOU'S  OXCATt 


W StLT  Of t rl l M ^  G tKjt  L**v 
THE  LLOYD  CO. 

*t£MT«  amO  riAWV*ACTV«SS» 

v  *itc  roft  ou.fi  Camlosbs 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  V\  PON  WORKS 

I  9  f  PtMONTST,  SAN  fRAHCUCO 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

f  TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

/  V 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 
SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTB. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 

Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


Silkworm  Culture. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  silkworm  culture  in  the 
UDited  States.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
in  time  be  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prove  of  benefit  to  those  members 
of  families  whose  time  is  not  altogether 
occupied  in  other  ways,  and  also  to 
other  persons  in  a  small  way  as  a  side 
issue.  To  persons  wishing  to  experi- 
ment, and  who  can  furnish  proper  food 
for  the  worms,  the  department  is  dis- 
tributing free  of  charge  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silkworm  eggs  and  also  a  manual 
of  instructions.  The  proper  food  for 
silkworms  consists  of  leaves  from  the 


different  varieties  of  white  mulberry 
tree  and  the  Osage  orange.  The  paper 
mulberry,  with  the  fuzzy  leaves,  is  not 
suitable,  nor  is  the  common  red  mul- 
berry. As  the  season  is  now  open,  ap- 
plications for  the  eggs  should  be  made 
at  once,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of 
mulberry  trees  or  the  amount  of  Osage 
orange  which  the  applicant  possesses; 
otherwise  the  eggs  will  not  be  sent.  If 
the  variety  of  the  mulberry  is  not 
known  to  the  applicant,  a  sample  of 
large  leaves  should  be  sent  to  the  de- 
partment. The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture buys  the  cocoons  which  the 
worms  spin,  paying  for  them  (after  they 
have  been  dried)  75  cents  to  $1  a  pound, 
according  to  their  quality. 


Small  Thresher  With  Windstacker. 


The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
Belle  City  Small  Thresher.  This  machine 
is  guaranteed  by  the  makers  to  save  all 
the  grain.  The  Belle  City  Small  Thresher 
is  so  light  it  can  be  taken  anywhere  a 
wagon  can  go,  and  yet  is  strong  enough 


for  hard  work.  This  machine  has  a  capac- 
ity of  800  bushels  of  wheat  and  1200  bush- 
els of  oats  in  a  day.  Many  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  illustrated  booklet  concerning- 
this  machine,  which  is  sent  by  the  manu- 
facturers free  to  anyone  asking  for  it, 
addressing-  the  Belle  City  Manufacturing- 
Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


-  Blackleg. ne  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  saSKSsco 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN^S^r  "ean 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33  %. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.    In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with,  every  machine*  Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'Modern  StTege  Methods" 


Established  2«S4. 
10  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OP  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


FOR  SALE-MACHINERY. 

40x60  Russell  Separator  and  Band  Cutter  Feeder, 
used  28  days,  in  good  condition.  Reason  for  selling 
— vegetables  grown  here  almost  exclusively. 

Address  H.  J.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85   NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ANALYSIS  of  PLANS  for 

Soils,  Orchards, 

Water,  Randies, 

Fertilizers,  Irrigation. 

Spraying  Materials,   

Orchard  and  Farm  Land  Inspections. 

Products.  Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


Seeds,  Plants*  Etc* 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

We  have  a  verv  choice  lot  this  year;  you'll  find 
no  better  anywhere.  ORANGE,  POMELO  AND 
TRIFOLIATA,  the  latter  in  extra  fine  two-year- 
olds.   Write  us  for  prices  before  you  buy. 

F.  H.  DISBR0W  NURSERIES, 


BOX  1032. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

WYrite    for    F»rlc©  List! 

NAPA,J»^^^  CALIFORNIA. 


THEBESTVEGETABLES 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

These  You  May  Have  in  Abundance 
by  Planting  Our  Select  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Seeds. 


To  introduce  our  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into 
many  new  homes  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  eight  packets 
best  vegetable  seed— new,  early,  rare  varie- 
ties which  are  very  valuable;  not  a  packet 
in  the  collection  but  that  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price  for  all. 

For  twenty-live  cents  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, forty  grand  spring  blooming  bulbs,  all 
beautiful,  new  and  rare.  This  collection  is 
composed  entirely  of  new  varieties  and 
strong,  sound  bulbs,  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. These  choice  bulbs  may  be  grown  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  in  open  ground.  This 
is  a  rare  collection  and  worth  one  dollar  at 
regular  price. 

For  fifty  cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the 
above  bulb  collection  and  25  cents  worth  of 
new,  valuable  seeds,  which  will  be  sent  at 
once  on  receipt  of  order,  and  also  one  Hardy 
Magnolia  tree  which  will  grow  and  flourish 
anywhere  and  give  an  abundance  of  its 
grand  blooms  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. 

When  ordering  send  us  the  address  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  flowers  or  plants  and  re- 
ceive a  fine  lot  of  extra  bulbs  free. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  send  ten  packets 
new  and  choice  flower  seeds.  Special  choice 
varieties. 

To  introduce  our  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  will  send,  postpaid,  for  ten  cents, 
one  ounce  of  our  wonderful  assortment  of 
new  Sweet  Peas,  the  regular  price  of  which 
is  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Magnolia  tree  offered  above  is  a  very 
valuable  ornamental  tree  and  should  be 
planted  by  all  who  lo\e  delightful  shade 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Regular  price  is 
fifty  cents  each.  See  special  offer  above  for 
special  price. 

Fancy  leaved  Colodium  Bulbs;  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  ever  seen;  fifteen  cents  each, 
one  dollar  per  dozen. 

All  Bulbs.  Seeds  and  Trees  sent  prepaid 
at  prices  given  in  above  offers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NURSERY  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SKf^ftSS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewltt.Ga. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"  SOUTHWICK  "  HAY  PRESS,  18x22. 

"PHIS  press  has  greater  capacity  and  larger  feed  opening  than  any  other  horse  power  press  made.    Capacity  20  to  25  tons  per  day.    Feed  opening  40  inches 

*     in  smallest  part. 


THE  "  NATIONAL  "  HAY  PRESS,  17x22. 

J  I JHE  strongest  and  most  substantial  press  of  its  class  on  the  market.  Capacity  10  -  17  tons  per  day.  Feed  opening  larger  than  most 
*■  others. 


Hooker  Sc  Co 

16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  Sari  Francisco,  Cal. 


"The  Pick  of  the  State." 


5  TO  50  ACRE  TRACTS. 
$75  AN  ACRE. 


JUST  STARTING!! 

SALE  OF  18,000  GRAND  ACRES 

RICH  SACRAMENTO 

VALLEY  LANDS. 


In  Sizes  to  Suit. 

PITHY  POINTERS. 

Some  of  California's  real  wealth — rich  soil. 

Price  $75  an  acre. 

A  climate  of  Italian  softness. 

A  great  ranch  newly  subdivided. 

Fine  schools.    Good  churches. 

Easy  and  cheap  irrigation. 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  on  the  same  acre. 

Both  railroad  and  river  transportation  affording  easy  and  cheap  access  to 

the  markets. 
A  beautiful  home. 
Beautiful  surroundings. 

Close  touch  with  San  Francisco,  the  largest  and  best  market  for  your 
products. 

A  land  where  you  neither  shiver  nor  swelter  in  winter  or  summer,  but  live 
wholesomely  in  the  open  the  year  round. 

A  land  where  you  may  literally  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

An  agricultural  ideal  in   the  combination  of  soil,  climate  and  abundant 
water  supply. 


Price  *  j  Itsa  Value. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  "Moulton  Ranch"  is  a  principality.  It  starts  at  the  city  of  Colusa  and 
extends  14  miles  up  and  along  the  Sacramento  river  and  is  2  or  3  miles  wide 
— containing  18,000  acres.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  is  rich  river  bottom  land 
of  the  very  finest  and  best  character;  will  grow  in  great  quantities  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  sugar  beets,  etc.  In  order  to  start  the 
sale  we  are  offering  our  very  best  land  in  tracts  from  5  to  50  acres  at  $75 
an  acre. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Grasp  it  now.  Prices  will  be  raised  later  and 
others  will  secure  first  choice  unless  you  act  promptly.  Write  to  us  for  our 
handsome  24-page  circular  with  photographs  of  the  property,  etc.  In  so 
large  a  property  there  is  always  a  choice.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
secure  THE  CHOICE.  You  may  have  it  without  cost  by  acting  promptly. 
Act  now,  this  minute.    Drop  us  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 


LYON  <fe  HOAG,  116  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


am>/.ALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  23. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  June  4,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  California  Polytechnic  School. 

As  this  institution  is  now  finishing  its  first  year,  it 
is  timely  to  refer  to  accomplishments  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  those  who 
desire  to  enter  upon  training  in  several  important 
rural  arts,  instead  of  taking  up  high  school  and  col- 
lege work,  after  leaving  the  grammar  school.  The 
trustees  of  the  California  Polytechnic  School  have 
proceeded  energetically  and  have  realized  full  value 
for  the  expenditures  of  State  money  which  they  have 
made.  They  secured  a  finely  located  and  diversified 
farm  of  280  acres  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  They  have 
constructed  and  equipped  for  school  and  dormitory 
purposes  two  handsome  buildings,  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraving.  They  have  also  in  operation  a 
steam  heating  and  power  and  lighting  plant — power 
and  lighting  being  of  the  electric  order.  They  have 
also  farm  buildings  in  course  of  construction — largely 
by  the  use  of  student  labor.  They  have  made  a  good 
beginning  in  the  collection  of  farm  animals  of  all 
kinds  and  are  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  handle  and 
care  for  them.  The  work  of  the  dormitory  and 
boarding  departments  is  also  largely  done  by  the 
pupils  under  competent  instructors.  All  that  is  done 
about  the  institution  and  all  that  is  contemplated  in  ' 
the  form  of  desirable  extensions  and  improvements 
will  be  secured  largely  by  student  labor  and  by  the 
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Main  Buildings  of  the  California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo. 


constant  guidance  and  suggestion  of  the  instructors, 
made  educational  in  character.  The  school  is  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Leroy  Anderson,  who  gave 


Girls  at  Cookery  Class. 


The  Percheron  Mares 


up  an  important  place  in  the  University  because  the 
effort  to  promote  the  cause  of  secondary  education 
along  practical  lines  appealed  so  strongly  to  him, 
and  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated exceptional  ability  in 
the  undertaking.  Instructors 
of  acknowledged  ability  are 
provided  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture,  in  iron  and  wood 
working  and  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  in  those  aca- 
demic studies  which  are  neces- 
sary for  general  culture  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  a  good 
class  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  year,  and  they  are 
very  frank  in  their  expression 
of  the  satisfaction  which  they 
find  in  the  institution.  They 
come  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  During  the  next  year  a 
much  larger  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. The  tuition  is  prac- 
tically free,  and  the  living  ex- 
penses are 


the 


Girls  at  House  Work. 


Boys  at  Work  in  the  Carpenter  Shop. 


charged  at 
actual  cost. 

The  engrav- 
ings presented 
herewith  are 
suggestive  of  the 
operation  of  the 
school.  The  two 
large  buildings 
are  very  hand- 
some and  finely 
finished  and 
equipped.  The 
boys  are  shown 
at  their  car- 
pentry opera- 
tions and  the 
girls  at  their 
house k  ee  ping 
exercises,  while 
the  agricultural 
operations  may 
be  suggested  by 
the  team  of  Per- 
cheron mares. 
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The  Week. 

Little  doing  in  wheat,  either  spot  or  futures. 
Prices  are  holding  fairly  well.  One  ship  was  taken 
for  wheat  for  Europe  at  the  reported  rate  of  17s  3d. 
The  freight  market  is  weak.  The  first  new  barley 
arrived  the  last  day  of  May  from  Califa,  Madera 
county,  and  sold  at  auction  at  $1.07$,  being  little  bet- 
ter than  good  feed.  "  Beans  are  steady;  stocks  are 
reported  at  308,000  sacks,  being  100,000  sacks  less 
than  a  year  ago,  while  prices  are  on  a  lower  plane 
than  last  year.  Hay  market  is  quiet,  dealers  all  be- 
ing bears  at  present.  Some  changes  in  prices  of  beef 
or  mutton;  hog  market  continues  on  the  decline.  No 
new  developments  in  dairy  products  or  in  poultry. 
New  potatoes  arriving  more  freely,  old  neglected. 
Early  summer  fruits  in  good  supply.  Peach  crop 
will  be  light;  for  choice  Clings  $40  per  ton  is  being 
bid.  Dried  fruits  remain  as  before;  little  here  except 
prunes  and  raisins.    Wool  market  decidedly  firm. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  event  of  the  week  which  has 
commanded  widest  attention.  Current  events  are 
calculated  to  arouse  the  warlike  phase  of  patriotic 
fervor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  exercises  of  Me- 
morial Day  this  year  have  commanded  popular  atten- 
tion to  an  exceptional  degree.  There  is  always  the 
personal  devotion  of  those  who  have  given  relatives 
and  warm  friends  to  the  sacrifice  of  war,  and  this  al- 
ways will  constitute  the  underlying  impulse  toward 
commemoration.  It  is  stronger  even  than  the 
patriotic  spirit,  though  less  diffused.  The  latter,  in 
manifestation  at  least,  is  influenced  by  current  events 
or  by  events  of  recent  memory.  The  Spanish  war 
with  its  heroic  deeds  at  Manila  and  Santiago  brought 
to  the  present  generation  a  realization  of  the  senti- 
ment which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Memorial  Day 
in  the  last  generation,  and  its  commemoration  com- 
manded wider  attention  than  for  a  decade  preceding. 
This  year  the  day  has  received  renewed  significance 
through  the  war  in  Asia.  Heroism  abroad  revives 
the  appreciation  of  heroism  at  home.  As  we  go 
about  the  State  and  note  the  pursuits  of  people  in 
their  scattered  homes,  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  war  appeals  very  strongly  to  Amer- 
icans. We  find  groups  everywhere  discussing  war 
news  or  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  news  thereof. 
It  is  natural  then  that  this  year  Memorial  Day  should 
have  been  made  much  of.  As  we  are  a  nation  of  peo- 
ple from  all  nations,  we  have  very  broad  interests  and 
sympathies;  courage,  valor  and  above  all  alert,  in- 
cisive action  and  intense  devotion  to  national  concerns 
fill  us  with  admiration. 


This  naturally  leads  to  the  thought  that  war  is 
still  a  leading  method  in  human  affairs  and  its  disuse 
is  probably  farther  away  in  the  future.  The  Hague 
Tribunal  is  a"  grand  achievement  and  will  result  in  un- 
told benefits.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
just  at  the  moment  its  function  is  to  show  men  how 
they  can  fight  and  not  how  not  to  fight.  On  July  20th, 
the  prohibition  imposed  by  The  Hague  Conference 
upon  the  discharge  of  aerial  torpedoes  from  balloons 
or  flying  machines  will  expire  by  limitation.  The 
Conference,  through  their  military  delegates,  man- 
aged to  reach  an  agreement  upon  rules  governing 
war  and  this  particular  section  was  bitterly  fought 
over,  although  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  the  United 
States  Government  accepted  without  reservation. 
So,  to  make  easier  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  as  to 
the  use  of  aerial  warships,  it  was  determined  that 
the  rule  should  be  tried  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  that  period  of  time  expires  in  July.  Conse- 
quently, a  new  field  is  now  open  to  the  inventor  of 
flying  machines  and  dirigible  balloons  may  now 
enter  the  field  of  warfare  without  violation  of  the 
rules  of  war.  Probably  the  peacemakers  desire  to 
make  war  as  horrible  as  possible  and  thus  render  it 
most  revolting  to  the  world.  This  promises  to  be 
the  ultimate  result  and  it  may  not  be  long  on  the  way. 

Though  this  may  be  the  fact,  Great  Britain  does 
not  think  it  wise  to  expect  it  to  be  realized  too  sud- 
denly. Her  Royal  Military  Commission  has  reported 
that  the  principles  adopted  by  all  the  other  great 
European  States  must  be  largely  adopted  by  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied 
citizen  to  be  trained  for  national  defense.  They  point 
out  that  the  necessary  training  would  involve  a 
period  of  continuous  service  with  the  colors,  under  an 
instruction  body  of  specially  educated  and  highly 
trained  officers,  and  they  consider  that  one  year  of 
such  continuous  training  would  suffice  with  a  few 
weeks'  attendance  at  the  maneuvers  for  a  year  or 
two  afterward.  The  commissioners  estimate  that 
such  a  scheme  would  provide  about  350,000  trained 
men  annually  at  a  cost  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
present  military  system.  If  this  should  be  decided 
upon,  we  may  expect  to  receive  a  vastly  increased 
immigration  of  young  men  who  would  prefer  to  grow 
up  as  Americans  than  to  have  their  careers  cut 
short  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  British  empire, 
for,  though  the  service  is  for  home  protection,  no  one 
can  tell  how  far  from  home  this  protection  must  be 
undertaken. 

We  have  gained  other  impressions  than  those  of 
war  during  our  country  rambles.  The  other  day  we 
caught  sight  of  the  high  waters  in  the  San  Joaquin 
between  Tracy  and  Lathrop.  There  was  water 
everywhere  on  the  low  lands,  invading  gardens  and 
hay  fields,  and  some  local  drainage  done,  no  doubt, 
but  the  greater  cost  is  imposed  upon  the  owners  of 
reclaimed  islands.  Men  were  patrolling  the  levees  in 
the  island  district  to  guard  against  gopher  and 
squirrel  holes,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  of  the 
delta  lands  will  suffer,  as  the  latest  accounts  of  the 
conditions  of  the  waters  were  favorable  to  their  es- 
cape. It  seemed  a  sad  comment  upon  our  lack  of 
enterprise  to  allow  all  this  valuable  water  to  run  to 
waste,  even  if  it  can  be  held  back  from  actual  drain- 
age. The  cost  of  guarding  against  injury  would 
probably  meet  the  expenditure  for  impounding  the 
water  and  rendering  it  a  safeguard  of  production, 
instead  of  a  menace  to  it.  The  melting  snows  should 
be  saved  for  irrigation,  and  they  undoubtedly  will  be. 
There  should  be  the  closest  connection  between  the 
new  River  Improvement  Association,  of  which  we 
wrote  last  week,  and  the  several  State  and  National 
irrigation  agencies.  If  this  is  secured,  the  State  will 
be  advanced  farther  than  by  any  single  enterprise 
which  we  can  think  of. 

Meantime  development  in  single  directions  is  still 
on  the  wing.  Many  will  read  with  personal  interest 
of  the  sale  of  the  Tuohy  ranch  of  4500  acres,  4  miles 
northeast  of  Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  to  El  Mirador 
Land  Co.  for  $100,000.  This  land  lies  on  an  easterly 
slope  in  the  well-known  Lindsay  fruit  district.  There 
is  water  on  the  property  supplied  by  wells,  operated 
by  electricity.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  purchaser, 
says  the  C.  M.  Wooster  Co.,  which  was  the  broker  in 
the  great  deal,  to  develop  the  property  in  subdivi- 
sions on  different  lines  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  soil  and  the  climate.    Our  sterling  friend,  John 


Tuohy,  of  Tulare,  has  sold  his  farm,  but  he  will  always 
be  filled  with  devotion  to  the  farming  interest. 

California's  premier  naturalist,  John  Muir,  has  been 
welcomed  back  from  his  little  jaunt  around  the  world, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  take  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
which  we  hope  will  be  long,  to  tell  what  he  has  seen 
and  learned,  for  Muir  can  see  more  in  a  minute,  and 
tell  about  more  in  a  year,  than  any  one  else  we  know 
of.  One  thing  which  we  notice  in  an  interview  will 
be  worth  reciting  in  the  mountains,  where  Califor- 
nians  have  a  great  pride  in  their  local  speed  accom- 
plishments. The  story  is  that  Muir,  anxious  to  see 
some  specimens  of  the  Himalayan  deodars,  or  trees 
of  the  gods,  went  from  Delhi  to  Calpa,  and  thence  by 
a  two-wheeled  mail  cart  to  Simla.  This  trip  by  cart, 
says  the  scientist,  was  the  fastest  and  most  exciting 
he  ever  experienced  in  mountain  traveling.  Leaving 
Calpa  early  in  the  morning,  the  cart,  drawn  by  only 
two  horses,  reached  Simla,  58  miles  distant,  early  in 
the  afternoon,  the  road  making  an  ascent  of  7000 
feet  on  the  way.  Change  of  horses  was  made  every 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  The  horses  used  were 
part  Arabian  and  fairly  flew  up  the  steep  mountain 
road.  Let  some  of  our  mountain  drivers  think  about 
that  kind  of  locomotion,  and  go  out  and  shoot  some 
of  their  worthless  bronchos. 


Muir  also  saw  some  eucalypts  and  speaks  of  the 
fairy  tales  about  them — stories  that  have  been  told 
of  eucalyptus  trees  being  400  or  500  feet  in  height. 
These  he  found  to  be  untrue,  none  of  the  genus  reach- 
ing a  greater  height  than  about  300  feet.  But  the 
extensive  forests  of  this  tree  gained  the  admiration 
of  Mr.  Muir,  and  he  was  enabled  to  gather  a  large 
quantity  of  specimens  of  flora  indigenous  to  the 
big  islands.  Mr.  Muir's  writings  on  these  subjects 
will  be  anxiously  awaited. 

There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in  a  few  words  which 
are  credited  to  the  address  of  Prof.  H.  Morse  Ste- 
phens, at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Wilmerding 
School  in  this  city,  the  other  day.  His  subject  was 
"The  Workingman,"  and  he  laid  emphasis  on  the  bond 
that  unites  all  men  who  work  with  skill  and  love 
their  labor.  "It  is  not  a  question  whether  one  is  a 
plumber  or  a  physician,"  he  said,  "  but  whether  one 
is  a  skilled  plumber  and  a  skilled  physician.  The 
skilled  workman  knows  not  only  how  to  do  a  thing, 
but  why  he  does  it.  The  unskilled  laborer  does  not 
know  the  joy  of  work,  which  is  the  greatest  reward 
of  the  skilled  workman."  That  is  a  great  truth.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  fact  of  self-consciousness,  which 
distinguishes  men  from  the  lower  animals.  There  is  a 
joy  in  work,  but  it  is  not  for  all  workers — the  man 
who  feels  no  joy  in  his  work  is  a  slave. 

The  growing  chance  for  wheat  in  Asia  will  be  of 
much  importance  to  this  coast,  all  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it.  That  Japanese  success  in  the  war 
with  Russia  will  result  eventually  in  the  substitution 
of  flour  for  rice  as  a  food  staple  in  Japan  and  China 
is  the  opinion  of  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  of  Portland,  Or., 
owner  and  operator  of  flour  mills  in  the  Northwest 
and  shipper  of  large  quantities  of  flour  to  the  Orient 
and  other  foreign  shores.  "Already,"  says  Wilcox, 
"Japan  and  China  are  consuming  a  large  amount  of 
flour  and  the  demand  is  increasing  constantly. 
Eighteen  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured 
into  flour  last  year  and  shipped  to  those  countries 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  With  the  demand  that  has 
been  created  the  United  States  soon  will  be  unable 
to  supply  the  necessary  wheat.  Should  this  demand 
reach  35,000,000  bushels,  which  it  certainly  will  in  a 
few  years,  this  country's  resources  will  have  been 
reached,  unless  it  should  happen  that  new  wheat 
growing  territory  is  opened  up.  Should  Japan  win — 
and  her  early  successes  and  preparations  for  war  in- 
dicate she  will — Manchuria  will  be  openad  up  as  a 
great  wheat  country.  Flour  exported  from  this 
country  is  sold  in  Japan  and  China  for  less  than  rice 
producers  are  able  to  sell  their  product.  The  Japan- 
ese, especially,  now  use  flour  in  large  quantities." 


President  Roosevelt  has  written  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hitchcock  declaring  that  appointments  in  the 
forestry  service  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Senatorial 
patronage.  It  is  to  be  the  policy  hereafter  to  fill 
vacancies  wherever  possible  by  promoting  head 
rangers  to  forest  reserve  supervisorships. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


When  to  Cut  Elders. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  believe  your  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  cherry  tree  is  correct,  for 
upon  careful  observation  I  find  the  trees  only  dying 
in  such  places  as  held  most  water.  If  not  asking  too 
much  I  would  like  to  get  directions  as  how  to  destroy 
elders  in  grain  land. — Grower,  Solano  county. 

We  are  glad  that  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
ill  fortune  of  the  cherry  trees  seems  to  be  warranted 
by  your  later  observation.  There  have  been  great 
losses  this  year  owing  to  the  exceedingly  heavy  and 
continuous  rains  of  March,  from  which  natural  drain- 
age could  not  quickly  enough  relieve  the  soil. 

As  for  destroying  elders  in  grain  land  we  can  only 
suggest  that  the  best  time  to  cut  any  growth  of  that 
kind  to  weaken  the  plant  is  just  at  the  time  in  sum- 
mer that  its  greatest  growth  seems  to  be  attained 
and  before  the  return  flow  of  sap  sets  in.  Very  fre- 
quently trees  and  shrubs  can  be  killed  outright 
simply  by  cutting  close  to  the  ground  at  that  time, 
while  winter  cutting,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees, 
seems  to  stimulate  the  growth  rather  than  repress 
it.  If  this  does  not  kill  out  the  elders  we  can  suggest 
nothing  but  snaking  out  with  rope  or  chain  as  soon 
as  the  ground  moistens  sufficiently  in  the  fall  to  make 
such  pulling  easy.  This,  followed  by  grubbing  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  clearing,  is  the  only  method 
we  know  of.  Application  of  chemical  substances  or 
other  vegetable  killing  materials  will  also  render  the 
soil  unfertile  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  for  any 
other  vegetation. 

Tree  Tobacco  Poisonous. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  had  a  great  many 
cattle  die  in  this  locality  of  an  unknown  ailment,  and 
it  is  claimed  by  some  the  cause  is  the  plant  known 
locally  as  the  Indian  tobacco.  One  rancher  has 
grubbed  up  all  the  shrub  he  has  on  his  place  and  re- 
ports that  he  has  lost  none  since.  He  says  that  the 
cattle  only  eat  this  when  the  feed  is  short,  as  it  has 
been  here  all  winter.  I  enclose  you  a  sample  of  the 
shrub  that  grows  to  a  height  of  10  to  20  feet,  and 
then  the  woody  part  falls  over  and  it  sprouts  up 
again  from  the  root,  making  a  rank  green  growth. 
Kindly  advise  us  if  this  is  a  poisonous  plant  to  cattle 
and  we  will  take  particular  pains  if  it  is  so  to  advise 
our  people  to  that  effect.  We  presume  the  remedy 
is  to  grub  it  out. — Enquirer,  Porterville. 

Your  specimens  were  referred  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Hall, 
assistant  botanist  at  the  State  University,  who  iden- 
tifies the  plant  as  "tree  tobacco"  ( Nocotiana 
glauca).  The  plant  was  introduced  from  Mexico  and 
is  now  common  in  California  along  ditch  banks  and  in 
moist  places.  It  is  undoubtedly  poisonous  to  stock 
and  the  only  reason  that  more  cases  have  not  oc 
curred  is  because  animals  will  seldom  eat  the  plant 
unless  driven  to  it  by  extreme  hunger.  The  rank, 
green  growth  which  you  describe  as  arising  from  the 
root  when  the  trunk  breaks  off,  often  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  cabbage,  and  caused  the  death  of  one 
person  and  the  serious  illness  of  two  others  who  had 
mistaken  it  for  wild  cabbage.  There  is  no  wild  cab- 
bage in  California,  and  this  promiscuous  testing  of 
native  plants  should  be  discouraged.  Where  stock 
eat  this  plant  the  most  important  measures  are  pre- 
ventive— especially  the  one  you  suggest,  viz.,  grub- 
bing it  out.  There  are  several  native  annual  species 
of  tobacco  in  California,  all  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
poisonous  to  stock. 

Leaf  Aphis  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  few  young  apple  trees 
which  I  am  anxious  to  succeed  with.  This  year  they 
are  infested  with  a  pest  which  causes  the  leaves  to 
curl.  I  am  inclosing  several  of  the  leaves.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  save  the  trees;  they 
have  been  planted  one  year;  also,  what  is  the  best 
exterminator  of  lice  on  roses  ? — Reader,  St.  Helena. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  in  a  tin  box  some  little 
brown  bugs.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  they  are  and  if  they 
are  likely  to  do  much  damage;  if  so,  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  I  found  them  first  on  some  small  pear 
trees,  then  on  an  apple  tree,  those  I  send  you  are 
on  a  sweet  pea  vine.  I  also  see  them  on  pumpkin 
vines. — A.  C.  M.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  insects  which  are  injuring  your  bushes  and 
young  trees  are  species  of  leaf  aphis.  These  insects 
pass  through  the  winter  on  the  twigs  of  the  trees  in 
good  form.  It  is  desirable  wherever  such  insects  ap- 
pear to  treat  the  trees  well  during  the  winter  time 
with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray.  When  the 
jme  for  this  treatment  has  gone  by  and  the  insects 


appear  upon  the  leaves,  as  they  do  in  your  case,  they 
should  be  attacked  with  kerosene  emulsion,  with 
whale  oil  soap  (one-fourth  pound  to  the  gallon)  or 
with  tobacco  tea  made  from  tobacco  stems;  often,  for 
a  few  trees  or  bushes,  ordinary  laundry  soapsuds 
will  reduce  them,  for  they  are  not  difficult  to  kill  pro- 
viding they  can  be  reached  by  the  application.  For 
this  reason  a  good  spray  pump  and  nozzle,  which  is 
arranged  to  throw  the  spray  onto  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  are  essential  appliances.  The  insects  will 
probably  be  very  quickly  reduced  as  the  ladybugs 
appear,  for  the  common  California  ladybugs  have  a 
great  appetite  for  these  lice.  Fortunately,  it  is  only 
seldom  that  they  occur  in  such  quantities  early  in  the 
season  that  much  damage  is  done,  but  whenever  they 
are  abundant  such  sprays  as  we  have  indicated  are 
the  proper  recourse. 

California  Barberry. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  name 
of  the  inclosed  blossoming  shrub  ?  It  is  entirely  new 
to  us,  although  we  have  lived  in  these  mountains  for 
many  years  and  thought  ourselves  familiar  with  all 
they  contained.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  specimen  is 
the  only  one  in  the  locality.  Would  it  bear  trans- 
planting to  the  garden? — A.  H.  W.,  Atlas,  Napa 
county. 

The  plant  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Hall,  assistant 
botanist  at  the  University,  as  the  California  barberry 
(Berberis  pinnata).  This  prickly-leaved  shrub  occurs 
here  and  there  in  the  hills  of  middlewest  California 
and  is  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  Napa  county, 
although  one  might  travel  there  for  some  time  before 
happening  upon  it.  The  acid  fruits  are  sometimes 
used  by  Indians  and  others  to  make,  with  addition  of 
sugar,  a  pleasing  fermented  drink,  while  the  bark  of 
roots  is  said  to  have  a  medicinal  value,  being  used  in 
treating  cases  of  jaundice.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
transplant  the  barberry,  but  it  might  be  propagated 
by  seeds  soon  after  maturity,  by  cuttings  taken  in 
the  autumn  and  rooted  in  sand  under  glass. 

Another  Case  of  Wet  Feet. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  cherry  tree  which 
seems  to  have  something  seriously  wrong  with  it. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  and  what  to  do 
for  it?  I  have  talked  with  men  who  have  had  longer 
experience  with  trees  than  I  have,  and  they  have 
seen  both  cherry  and  plum  trees  afflicted  as  ours  is, 
but  know  of  no  remedy.  About  a  month  ago  I 
noticed  lumps  of  sap  which  had  exuded  from  the  bark 
and  hardened  on  the  trunk  in  several  places,  but  I 
could  find  no  wounds  where  the  gum  had  collected. 
The  leaves  on  some  of  the  limbs  have  withered  and 
dried  up,  and  the  tree  generally  looks  very  sick. — 
Tenderfoot,  Fair  Oaks. 

The  trouble  is  in  the  root  and  may  be  the  result  of 
standing  water  this  winter,- but  more  probably,  in 
view  of  the  lumps  of  gum,  to  the  action  of  extreme 
heat  and  drouth  last  autumn.  The  cherry  needs  a 
continuation  of  fair  moisture  and  is  hurt  by  too  much 
or  too  little. 

Moss  in  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor: — Moss,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a 
sample,  has  shown  itself  in  my  lawn  during  the  past 
two  years  and  of  late  is  spreading  quite  rapidly  and 
crowding  out  the  grass.  Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  what  I  can  do  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — Gardener,  So- 
noma. 

The  specimen  which  you  send  is  a  true  moss  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Hypnum.  It  can  be  discour- 
aged when  it  appears  in  the  lawn  by  frequent  raking 
with  a  fine  rake,  which  will  largely  dislodge  it  and 
give  the  grass  a  better  advantage,  but  the  best  way 
to  discourage  its  growth  is  to  allow  the  land  to  be- 
come somewhat  dry  on  the  surface.  Use  water  less 
frequently  and  in  greater  quantities,  so  as  to  satu- 
rate the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  then  allow 
the  surface  to  become  dry.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moss  which  is 
natural  to  a  damp  and  shady  surface. 

Hay  Presses  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you 
could  inform  me  in  regard  to  hydraulic  hay  presses. 
Are  there  any  large  farmers  or  large  ranchmen  in 
your  State  that  are  using  hydraulic  hay  presses,  and 
could  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  manufacturers  of 
such  presses,  and  the  satisfaction  they  are  giving  to 
the  users? — Enquirer,  Wisconsin. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  hydraulic  hay  press  in  Cali- 
fornia, unless  it  be  for  rebaling  hay  in  this  city.  In 
the  country  the  hay  is  baled  by  horse  power,  and  the 
next  to  be  available  would  be  steam  power,  from  the 


threshing  or  traction  outfits  which  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  As  it  is  the  practice  to 
move  the  press  to  the  hay  and  not  the  hay  to  the 
press,  these  outfits  and  motors  seem  to  be  altogether 
the  most  available.  Nearly  all  the  hay  produced  in 
California  is  baled  immediately  on  the  fields  where  it 
is  grown.  Very  little  hay  is  handled  loose,  even  for 
local  country  use. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  May  30,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  dry  north  winds  continued  throughout  the  week, 
with  high  temperature  a  portion  of  the  time.  In  some 
sections  it  is  reported  that  only  trifling  damage  has  been 
done  to  grain  by  the  wind,  while  in  other  places  the 
damage  appears  to  have  been  quite  serious.  It  is  prob- 
able the  grain  crop  will  fall  considerably  below  early 
expectations  and  will  be  lighter  in  many  sections  than 
that  of  last  season.  Wheat  and  barley  are  ripening  rap- 
idly and  barley  harvest  has  commenced  in  Yolo  county. 
Haying  continues  and  in  most  places  the  yield  is  large 
and  the  quality  above  average.  Hops  are  making  good 
growth  and  look  very  promising.  Peed  is  rapidly  dry- 
ing up,  but  stock  continue  in  good  condition.  Deciduous 
fruits  were  slight'y  damaged  by  wind;  they  are  matur- 
ing rapidly  and  large  shipments  are  increasing.  Vine- 
yards are  in  first-class  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Generally  fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast.  High  northerly  winds  caused 
much  damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables  in  portions  of  the 
central  districts,  and  grain  was  slightly  injured.  Cher- 
ries and  prunes  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  were  most 
seriously  affected,  and  it  is  reported  the  crops  will  be 
very  light.  Cherries,  peaches  and  prunes  were  badly 
damaged  in  the  Vacaville  district.  Apricots  are  ripe  in 
Solano  county  and  light  shipments  have  been  made. 
The  grape  crop  has  not  been  injured  and  is  in  excellent 
condition,  with  indications  of  a  large  yield.  Apples  will 
probably  be  light  in  all  sections.  Hops  and  corn  are 
making  rapid  growth  and  look  well.  Haying  continues 
and  the  crop  is  very  good  in  most  places.  Grain  is  in 
fair  condition  and  maturing  rapidly. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  with  light  showers  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  valley  Wednesday.  The  show- 
ers caused  little  or  no  damage  to  the  hay,  and  were  too 
light  to  be  of  benefit  to  grass  or  grain.  Haying  contin- 
ues and  the  yield  and  quality  are  generally  reported 
good.  Wheat  and  barley  are  maturing  rapidly  and  good 
yields  are  expected,  although  it  is  feared  that  the  late 
sown  grain  has  been  pinched  by  the  warm  north  winds. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  making  good  growth  and  average 
crops  are  expected.  Apricots  are  being  shipped  to  mar- 
ket. The  berry  crop  is  good  and  shipments  have  com- 
menced. Grapes  are  blooming  full  and  prospects  are 
excellent  for  a  large  crop.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful 
and  being  freely  used.    Stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  fogs  at  night  along  the  coast.  Light  rain  fell  in 
San  Diego  and  vicinity  and  heavy  rain  in  the  mountain 
districts.  Hay  harvest  continues;  the  quality  is  reported 
good,  but  the  yield  is  very  light,  except  in  the  foothill 
sections,  where  it  is  about  average.  In  a  few  places  the 
grain  crop  will  be  fair,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  considered  a 
failure.  Beans,  sugar  beets  and  vegetables  are  doing 
well.  The  weather  recently  has  been  unfavorable  for 
walnuts,  but  no  blight  has  yet  appeared.  Apricots  are 
looking  well  and  other  deciduous  fruits  are  advancing. 
Berries  and  Mesa  Grande  cherries  are  plentiful.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  good  condition. 


Eureka  Summary. — Crops  are  growing  nicely.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  the  products  of  farms  and  orchards 
in  the  northern  coast  sections  will  be  generally  above 
average,  and  in  some  localities  unusually  large. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Light  rain  in  localities 
damaged  some  hay  and  slightly  benefited  celery,  pota- 
toes and  alfalfa.  There  is  about  half  a  crop  of  hay  and 
little  or  no  grain.    Much  fog  during  the  week. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, June  1,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Eureka  

.10 

63.89 

51.16 

45  53 

64 

46 

Red  Bluff  

T 

81  16 

21.21 

25  80 

88 

52 

Sacramento  

.00 

10.86 

16.62 

19  85 

82 

52 

San  Francisco  

T 

20.59 

18.28 

22  52 

80 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

8.04 

8  50 

8  69 

94 

50 

Independence  

.02 

2  59 

2.34 

3.71 

82 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

T 

16  99 

18  49 

20.06 

70 

42 

Los  Angeles  

T 

8.72 

19  29 

16.42 

74 

50 

San  Diego  

.08 

4.40 

11.76 

8.17 

68 

54 

.00 

1.00 

1.73 

2.89 

100 

64 

356 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Olive  in  California. 


By  Ellwood  Cooper,  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 

From  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  coast  of 
California  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Mission  churches,  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco,  until  18C5,  little  progress  was  made  in 
fruit  culture.  From  San  Luis  Obispo  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  a  goodly  number  of  olive 
trees  were  planted  at  every  Mission.  These  trees 
were  cared  for  and  the  fruit  harvested,  being  mostly 
made  into  oil,  which  was  used  in  the  religious  services 
of  the  church.  It  also  entered  as  a  food  product  into 
every  day  use.  The  reasons  why  this  industry,  des- 
tined, in  "my  opinion,  to  be  the  leading  one  of  Califor- 
nia, did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
settler  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  these  early 
Fathers,  and  the  example  set  by  them,  almost  ap- 
pears as  a  providential  dispensation,  and  claims  our 
gratitude. 

Personal  Reminiscences. — In  the  spring  of  1868 
an  interesting  article  was  published  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Missions,  with  special  reference  to  the 
olive,  and  the  importance  of  its  culture;  and  about 
that  time  several  orchards  were  set  out  in  the  south- 
ern counties. 

Early  in  April  of  the  above  -  mentioned  year  I 
visited  Santa  Barbara  and  saw  the  Mission  olive 
orchard,  which  was,  even  as  late  as  April,  hanging 
full  of  fruit;  and  I  was  so  impressed  by  its  beauty 
and  apparent  productiveness  that  two  years  later, 
when  I  decided  to  make  California  my  future  home,  I 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  olive  growing.  The  re- 
sult of  that  determination  is  well  known  throughout 
the  State,  and,  in  fact,,  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  development  of  an  industry  entirely  new  to  me  I 
had,  of  course,  much  to  learn.  Much  labor  and 
study  was  requisite,  which  I  entered  into  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  knew  no  bounds.  I  procured  all  the 
books  on  the  subject  that  could  be  had  in  the  differ- 
ent languages,  and  had  those  translated  which  I 
could  not  master.  In  the  study  my  interest  in- 
creased, so  that  in  the  progress  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  its  importance  was  more  and  more  mani- 
fest, and  now  the  impressions  received  are  more 
strongly  marked  than  ever  before.  The  dawning  of 
the  day  is  at  hand,  and  I  expect  to  see  the  realiza- 
tion of  my  hopes.  I  believe  that  time  will  come  when 
all  the  table  lands,  hills  and  mountain  slopes  will  be 
planted  with  the  olive.  Many  other  fruits  will  be 
rooted  out  to  give  it  place.  Every  available  acre 
will  be  required  for  this  industry,  and  no  substance 
will  enter  more  largely  into  medicinal  preparations 
than  olive  oil,  and  none  be  more  common  as  a  food 
product  in  daily  consumption. 

Culture  Propositions. — Olive  tree  planting  is  in- 
expensive because  trees  can  be  raised  from  slips  and 
cuttings,  which  grow  readily  if  properly  manipu- 
lated. If  grown  from  cuttings  the  plants  will  pro- 
duce fruit  the  fourth  year.  Trees  can  also  be  grown 
from  seeds,  a  plan  in  general  encouraged,  on  the 
ground  that  better  trees  are  produced.  By  this 
method,  however,  it  takes  probably  twice  as  long  to 
get  the  first  fruits,  with  the  additional  expense  of 
either  budding  or  grafting. 

The  olive,  as  far  as  I  have  experienced,  seems  to 
thrive  on  every  kind  of  soil  where  well  drained.  The 
tree  will  grow  in  a  dry  climate  where  no  other  fruits 
could  be  successful,  and  will  live  through  an  ex- 
tremely dry  year;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
give  much  fruit  such  years,  nor  is  it  known  just  how 
long  thereafter  the  tree  would  take  to  overcome  the 
want  of  moisture. 

In  the  universal  olive  culture  as  outlined  in  this 
article,  a  great  number  of  horses  and  mules  will  be 
required.  These  can  be  pastured  among  the  or- 
chards, in  ravines,  on  slopes  where  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  fruit,  and  on  the  orchard  margins, 
without  injury  to  the  trees;  hence,  neighborhoods 
engaged  in  the  culture  would  be  saved  the  expense 
of  fencing.  I  have  been  assured  by  neighboring 
olive  growers  that  they  allow  their  horses  to  roam  in 
fields  adjoining  unfenced  orchards,  and  that  in  no 
case  have  the  trees  been  injured.  This  absence  of 
fences  would  be  a  large  margin  of  profit  as  compared 
with  other  fruits. 

The  climatic  conditions  necessary  for  successful 
olive  growing  in  California  have  not  been  fully  deter- 
mined. It  is  believed  that  the  tree  will  thrive  and 
produce  fruit  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State.  In 
localities  where  the  thermometer,  Fahrenheit,  would 
fall  below  20°,  or  in  regions  where  the  heat  is  very 
great  and  continuous  during  the  summer  season,  it 
would  be  well  to  experiment  before  extensive  plant- 
ing. I  have  read  that  in  the  tropics  the  olive  will 
not  bear  fruit.  On  the  coast  it  is  claimed  that  the 
tree  will  grow  more  rapidly  and  bear  more  abund- 
antly; and  while  this  is  conceded,  those  inland  claim 
an  equal  advantage  in  less  trouble  from  insect  pests 
and  fungoid  diseases. 

Varieties.  —  Regarding  the  variety  of  olive  to 
plant  for  profit,  opinions  are  very  much  at 
variance.  Formerly  the  Mission  was  the  only  variety 
planted.    Some  claim  that  there  were  several  Mis- 


sion varieties,  while  others  that  all  came  from  the 
same  original  stock  first  brought  here  by  the  Mission 
Fathers,  and  that  while  there  are  different  types  it 
is  the  result  of  climatic  conditions  or  location.  1  am 
inclined  to  this  latter  opinion  because  there  is  an  ap- 
parent difference  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruits 
in  different  locations,  while  all  of  them  reproduced  in 
the  same  orchard  show  no  difference.  The  cuttings 
I  planted  were  from  the  Missions  of  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Fernando  and  San  Diego,  and  from  the  Tajiguas 
ranch.  In  recent  years  many  different  varieties 
have  been  brought  from  Europe  and  are  on  sale  at 
the  different  nurseries  under  various  names.  I  have 
no  controversy  with  those  parties  who  claim  supe- 
riority of  special  named  varieties;  but,  until  they  are 
proven  by  experience  to  produce  more  or  better 
fruit,  or  better  oil,  and  better  pickles,  I  shall  plant 
only  the  Mission  variety.  There  is  too  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  since  different  authors  have 
different  names  for  the  same  variety.  New  varieties 
have  been  planted  and  are  fruiting,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  their  relative  values  will  soon  be  determined 
by  the  experience  of  olive  growers  in  California. 
Many  things  are  to  be  considered  in  selecting  vari- 
eties. A  rapid  growing  tree  easily  shaped  is  a  very 
important  feature,  as  it  gives  good  bearing  capacity. 
Some  varieties  grow  unshapely  and  are  with  diffi- 
culty kept  from  breaking.  Different  locations  may 
require  different  varieties,  but  above  all  other  con- 
siderations is  the  quantity  of  oil  produced.  The 
varieties  that  will  make  the  best  oil  should  in  all 
cases  be  selected  provided  that  the  quantity  is  a  fair 
average  to  a  given  acreage  planted.  This  rule  will 
be  applicable  as  well  for  pickling,  unless  the  fruit  is 
too  small  for  economic  handling.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  fruit  gives  the 
value  to  the  pickles. 

Making  olive  oil  is  a  simple  process;  still  it  is 
necessary  that  the  maker  should  know  how.  The 
quality  will  depend  on  the  care  exercised  from  the 
picking  of  the  fruit  through  every  different  stage  of 
the  manufacture  until  it  is  tightly  corked  in  the  bot- 
tle. The  berries  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
heaps,  or  in  sacks,  or  in  fact  in  any  sort  of  package 
long  enough  to  heat;  otherwise  the  oil  will  become 
musty  or  rancid.  Absolute  cleanliness  should  be 
practiced  in  every  branch  of  the  manufacture. 

The  best  results  in  the  oil  product  as  weighed  from 
the  trees,  is  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  berries  to  the 
large  bottle  of  oil. 

In  this  brief  account  I  cannot  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  olive  industry.  I  must  therefore  refer 
those  who  anticipate  planting  to  the  compilations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  from  1885  down  to 
the  present  time.  These  books  are  accessible  in  all 
the  libraries  of  the  State. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


Annual  Figures  of  Fruit  Shipments. 

In  his  annual  review  of  the  export  fruit  business  of 
California,  General  N.  P.  Chipman,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  has  placed  the  statistical 
statements  amid  such  an  environment  of  important 
descriptive  comments  that  it  will  serve  most  excel 
lently  for  distribution  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  it  will 
be  handsomely  published  for  that  purpose.  We  take 
from  General  Chipman's  report  the  following  sum 
mary  of  the  California  shipments  by  rail  and  sea 
during  1903  : 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE,  BY  RAIL  AND  BY  SEA,  OP 
FRUITS,  WINE,  BRANDY  AND  VEGETBLES  FOR  POUR 
CONSECUTIVE  YEARS. 


Kinds. 


Green  Deciduous  Fruits. . . 

Citrus  Fruits  

Dried  Fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  Fruits  

Carloads  Fruit,  by  rail  and 

by  sea  

Carloads  Vegetables,  by  rail 
Carloads  Vegetables,  bv  sea 
Carloads  Wine  and  Brandy 

by  rail  and  sea  

Carlo-ids  Fruit,  Vegetables, 

Wine  and  Brandy,  by  rail 

and  sea  


TONS  (IK  2IMIII  POI  NDS. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

yi.i?6.f> 

90,052. 8 
3(>,047.0 
6,51  SI 
75,556.9 

<xs.hr:<.  7 

323,871.4 
106.9S7.1 

43,314.0 
8,462.4 

83,229.1 

100,390.9 
225/6*  s 
151.941.5 
47.575.2 
10.918.9 
80.634.8 

101,198.7 
299.623. 1 
1 19.531.1 

39, 963. 4 
9.S77.4 

94,204.8 

52,901.5 
4,367.8 
772.9 

65,953.8 
8.371  7 
801.1 

61.713.3 
6.130.2 
826.4 

69,689.8 
7.839  2 
822.6 

9,067.3 

8,605.3 

8,868.2 

9,733  2 

66,797.8 

83,731.9 

77,538.1 

88,084.8 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  in  England. 


The  shipments  of  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Eng 
land  continues,  according  to  the  report  of  W.  L 
Holloway,  United  States  consul  at  Halifax.  The 
steamer  City  of  St.  Johns,  which  leaves  this  week, 
carries  10,000  barrels.  There  are  said  to  be  20,000 
barrels  still  in  the  Annapolis  valley  waiting  to 
be  shipped.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  shipment 
this  year  will  reach  400,000  barrels,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  forwarded  via  this  port.  Leading  deal- 
ers estimated  that,  taking  the  home  market  figures 
into  consideration,  over  500,000  barrels  of  merchant- 
able apples  were  harvested  in  the  Annapolis  valley 
last  autumn,  which  averaged  $2.75  a  barrel.  The 
outlook  for  this  year  is  excellent.  The  snow,  which 
came  on  early  in  the  winter,  remained,  protecting 
the  roots,  and  as  a  result  the  trees  put  forth  strong, 
hardy  buds. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Notes. 

To  the  Editor: — "The  manufacturers  of  incuba- 
tors have  made  the  poultry  business  what  it  is  to- 
day," writes  one  who  has  contributed  his  share  in  the 
expansion  of  the  business.  Most  undoubtedly  the 
above  assertion  is  true.  Without  these  aids  in  hatch- 
ing and  their  accompanying  brooders,  poultry  rais- 
ing to-day  would  be  on  a  very  small  scale.  Yet,  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptians 
achieved  success  in  their  simple  process  of  incuba- 
tion. So,  while  we  are  inclined  to  boast  regarding 
our  modern  methods  of  artificial  hatching,  we  must 
give  the  ancients  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea. 

Many  different  patterns  of  incubators  have  been 
placed  upon  the  market  and  the  poultry  man  has  a 
wide  range  to  choose  from.  Our  own  California  in- 
ventors have  not  been  slow  to  construct  machines 
which  compare  favorably  with  many  manufactured  in 
the  far  Eastern  States.  Each  season  new  machines 
are  placed  upon  the  market  and,  we  might  infer,  im- 
proved principles  are  incorporated  in  the  latest  con- 
struction. But  we  doubt  if  perfection  has  yet  been 
reached. 

Mention  has  often  been  made  regarding  the  use  of 
a  brooder  in  conjunction  with  the  incubator.  There 
are  many  patterns  of  brooders  that  have  serious 
defects,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of 
chicks  that  end  their  lives  therein  at  a  very  tender 
age.  Sometimes  we  lay  these  losses  to  faulty  feed- 
ing, to  too  much  or  too  little  heat,  or  to  some  other 
thing  which  we  fain  would  know,  but  which  often 
eludes  our  ken.  May  not  the  reason  be,  at  least  par- 
tially, in  the  system  of  brooding  adopted?  He  is  a 
fortunate  man  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  the 
particulars  of  breeding,  hatching,  brooding  and  feed- 
ing he  follows.  Most  of  us  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  pointers  that  will  help  us  to  do  a  little 
better  this  season  than  we  did  last. 

These  remarks  may  not  be  entirely  unseasonable, 
though  incubation  and  brooding  are  well  over,  for 
several  months,  at  least.  But  there  is  another  year 
coming,  and  we  wish  to  profit  by  the  successes  of 
others — and  by  their  mistakes  as  well.  We  say  the 
same  of  our  own. 

The  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  needs  to  be 
warned — and  warned  again — that  very  much  of  his 
success  will  depend  upon  the  wise  selection  of  a 
brooder. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  in  the  Eastern  States 
the  Dorking  fowls  stood  at  the  head.  They  are  sel- 
dom heard  of  now.  They  are  a  back  number.  New 
and  improved  varieties  of  fowls  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  for  a  long  time  there 
has  been  a  constant  advance  in  the  matter  of  breed- 
ing. Where  will  it  end  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  per- 
fection was  reached  years  ago,  but  still,  annually, 
astonishing  results  are  achieved.  The  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  different  breeds  are  enough  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  most  critical. 

New  breeds  take  the  place  of  the  once  favored 
popular  varieties.  In  the  east  the  R.  I.  Reds  are 
forging  to  the  front,  though  the  Rocks,  the  Bramahs. 
the  Wyandottes,  Cochins  and  others  are  strenuous 
contestants.  The  Reds  are  accounted  great  money 
makers.  Away  down  south,  in  Georgia,  or  Lousiana, 
or  possibly  both  States,  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  '  Keep  your  eye  on  R.  I.  Reds," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  "  yours  truly." 

But  these  fowls,  evidently,  will  never  obtain  a 
strong  foothold  in  this  State.  Their  eggs  are  not  of 
the  popular  color.  We  are  wedded  to  the  white 
eggs.  Still,  these  fowls  are  excellent  layers  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  poultrymen  of  the  East  have  a  large  number 
of  varieties  to  choose  from  —  Rocks,  Dotts,  Reds, 
Brahmas  —  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
We  of  California  seem  to  be  well  satisfied,  generally 
speaking,  with  two  or  three.  The  Leghorns,  Minor- 
cas,  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  the  former  birds  lead- 
ing in  popular  favor.  Now  there  is  coming  to  the 
front  the  White  Minorca,  a  fowl  that  has  not  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  in  our  State,  but  one  which 
has  many  excellent  points.  The  Petalumaites  are 
taking  increased  interest  in  these  fowls,  notwith- 
standing they  are  so  wedded  to  the  White  Leghorns. 
One  firm  writes  that  they  are  striving  to  raise  1000 
of  these  birds  this  season. 

So  we  will  continue  to  march  forward,  and  if  some 
unheard-of  fowl  shall  develop,  excelling  those  we  now 
have,  we'll  "off  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new." 
At  least  the  progressives  will.  There  are  far  too 
many  farmers  in  our  State  who  seem  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  same  mongrels  their  ancestors  raised. 

Some  of  the  finely  bred  fowls  of  California  have 
justly  taken  high  honors  at  poultry  exhibitions  in  the 
East.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  in  the  near 
future  this  will  frequently  be  the  case,  because  we 
have  an  ideal  climate  and  a  perfect  environment  for 
producing  fowls  that  will  be  the  envy  of  other  less 
favored  localities.  Undoubtedly  astonishing  results 
in  this  direction  can  and  will  be  accomplished.  Other 
States  have  won  laurels  at  national  poultry  shows, 
why  should  not  California  ? 

But  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  of  our  breed- 
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ers  receive  $1000  for  a  single  bird,  or  $3200  for 
eighteen  fowls.  These  large  and  record  breaking 
figures  represent  the  sales  of  Rose  Comb  Black,  New 
York  State.  One  may  truly  say  that  it  pays  to  sell 
fowls  at  such  figures.  But  it  required  years  of 
breeding  to  a  high  standard,  much  expense  and 
brains,  to  develop  such  fowls.  No  one  will  envy  the 
man  who  could  raise  such  birds — the  popularity  and 
the  success  he  has  grandly  won. 

"What  man  has  done  man  may  do,"  applies  here 
as  in  other  lines  of  business.  We  live  in  the  days  of 
the  infancy  of  the  poultry  business  in  our  State. 
Noteworthy  developments  will,  undoubtedly,  take 
place.  The  aim  of  one  and  all — even  of  the  man  who 
has  but  a  small  flock — should  be  onward  and  upward. 
It  is  always  well  to  have  in  mind  Longfellow's  poem 
"Excelsior."  A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa,  Cal,  May  7. 


Poultry  at  the  World's  Fair. 


The  committee  of  the  American  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, appointed  to  look  after  the  receiving,  cooping, 
feed,  exhibition  and  return  of  the  10.000  birds  ex- 
pected at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  next 
fall,  report  satisfactory  progress.  The  committee, 
in  figuring  on  the  number  of  cages  that  may  be  re- 
quired, have  arranged  to  have  a  sufficient  number  on 
hand  to  meet  every  possible  contingency.  They  have 
received  such  assurance  of  cordial  support  from  pros- 
pective exhibitors  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  great  extent  and  high  character  of  the  show 
of  poultry,  pigeons  and  pet  stock  that  may  be  ex- 
pected at  the  World's  Fair.  If  every  cage  and  coop 
contracted  for  is  taken  up  by  exhibitors,  it  is  likely 
that  when  all  expenses  are  paid  a  surplus  will  re- 
main, and  the  committee  recommends  that  such  sur- 
plus be  distributed  pro  rata  as  additional  premium 
money  for  poultry,  pigeons  and  pet  stock. 


THE  RANGE. 


Cattle  Comment  and  Prophecy. 

California  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  interested 
in  the  range  product  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation in  Mississippi,  the  editor  of  the  National 
Farmer  and  Stock  Grower  gave  an  address  on  the 
past,  present  and  future  conditions  of  the,demand  for 
beef,  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs: 

Retrospect. — In  considering  the  beef  cattle  condi- 
tions, I  generally  go  back  to  the  year  1880,  because 
it  was  a  census  year.  The  population  wag' 50,000,000. 
Omaha  had  not  yet  become  a  cattle  market;  Kansas 
City  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  with  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago, the  total  cattle  marketed  were  2,051,000  head. 
These  three  markets  were  beginning  to  represent 
the  clearing  houses  for  the  surplus  beef-producing 
States,  and  upon  them  were  concentrated  all  the 
buying  interests  of  the  continent. 

Now  we  have  almost  as  many  Western  and  South- 
ern markets  as  we  had  individual  buyers.  Chicago 
receives  wire  reports  from  eleven  markets,  which 
are  quoted  in  connection  with  Chicago  reports,  and 
when  the  beef  packers  were  under  investigation  re- 
cently for  buying  cattle  as  cheap  as  they  could  and 
for  selling  the  beef  as  high  as  they  were  able,  it  de- 
veloped that  a  telegraph  code,  mentioning  such  pack- 
ing houses  as  were  supposed  to  be  important,  in- 
cluded forty-five  names.  I  mention  these  things 
because  I  am  one  of  the  few  men  who  don't  get  ex- 
cited when  I  am  told  that  a  few  men  control  the 
market  for  beef  cattle.  I  can  see  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad;  the  competition  as  well  as  the  combina- 
tion. I  understand  that  more  packing  houses  were 
erected  in  the  year  1903  than  any  year  in  the 
history  of  the  trade. 

I  also  understand  the  big  packers  are  buying  them 
up  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  packers  betran  to  com- 
bine about  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been  combin- 
ing ever  since.  They  can't  run  their  business  without 
cattle,  and  it  may  be  that  their  necessities  are 
greater  than  yours.  If  so,  it  will  take  two  to  make 
a  bargain. 

Conflicting  Interests. — In  considering  the  mar- 
ket conditions  on  all  lines  of  farmers'  productions,  it 
is  necessary  not  to  be  too  much  of  a  partisan.  The 
cattle  raiser  who  thinks  cattle  prices  ought  to  be 
high  all  the  time  is  liable  to  lose  by  not  preparing  for 
a  lower  range  in  values.  I  once  knew  a  wool  com- 
mission merchant  in  Boston  whose  capacity  as  a 
statistician  was  above  the  average.  I  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  he  always  had  the  information  I 
was  looking  for.  But  he  was  a  failure  on  the  market 
and  had  to  quit  the  commission  business.  He  asked 
a  friend  of  his,  who  was  notoriously  successful  in  the 
same  line,  why  it  was  that  one  succeeded  and  the 
other  failed.  The  answer  of  the  successful  man  was 
this:  "You  try  to  find  out  how  the  market  ought  to 
be  and  I  try  to  find  out  how  it  is." 

Coming  back  again  to  the  statistical  feature  of  the 
subject,  we  find  that  the  population  had  increased  to 
62,600,000  by  the  year  1890,  and  the  marketing  of 


cattle  on  the  great  Western  markets  had  increased 
to  6,202,000  head  a  year. 

Ten  years  later  the  census  of  1900  gave  us  a  popu- 
lation of  76,303,000,  and  a  fair  estimation  of  the  pop 
ulation  of  to-day  is  80,000,000.  The  census  of  1900 
enumerated  67,822,336  cattle  in  the  country,  and, 
while  we  reasonably  estimate  an  increase  of  about 
4,000,000  in  population  since  the  census  was  taken, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  figures  show- 
ing a  decrease  in  cattle  down  to  61,049,315  head  at 
the  present  time. 

Improving  the  Breed. — In  the  twenty  years  from 
1880  to  1900  a  great  factor  in  increasing  the  beef 
cattle  production  was  earlier  maturity,  brought 
about  by  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  required  four  years  to  mature  a  steer, 
whereas  now  nearly  all  the  improved  cattle  are  ma- 
tured, sold,  slaughtered  and  forgotten  in  half  that 
time.  The  markets  expanded  to  receive  this  in- 
crease, and  such  an  increase  in  so  short  a  time  can- 
not possibly  occur  again. 

Last  year,  in  1903,  there  having  grown  up  a  num- 
ber of  markets  in  the  Western  territory,  over  nine 
millions  of  cattle  were  marketed,  and  the  average 
prices  were  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 

Here,  then,  we  have  seen  an  increase  of  beef  pro- 
duction and  sale  which  can  be  classed  as  extraordi- 
nary, all  bought  and  paid  for,  just  as  though  there 
had  been  no  increase  whatsoever.  Where  formerly 
the  export  demand  was  the  chief  factor  in  making  a 
price  on  the  market,  it  is  now  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, because  the  home  demand  is  enlarging  day 
by  day. 

Prices  Will  Be  Good. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  average  price  of  beef  cattle  will  be  better  and 
higher  during  the  next  twenty  years  than  during 
twenty  years  past.  I  base  it  upon  the  impossibility 
to  arrest  the  increase  in  population,  aud  upon  grave 
doubts  which  I  have  that  cattle  raisers  will  be  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  increased  demands.  I  have  the 
same  opinion  in  regard  to  pork  and  mutton;  there- 
fore do  not  fear  any  surplus  of  hogs  and  sheep  satis- 
fying the  extra  demands  for  beef.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  foreign  demand  is  more  likely  to  be  better 
than  worse;  therefore  expect  something  from  that 
direction.  I  do  not  mean  that  beef  cattle  raising 
will  be  a  bonanza  business.  I  am  not  encouraging 
the  idea  that  a  man  will  get  $70  for  a  steer  that  cost 
him  $25  to  raise,  but  I  do  mean  that  if  a  cattle  raiser 
will  do  his  part  in  producing  good  cattle  economically 
he  need  not  fear  of  the  market.  There  will  be  "  ups 
and  downs"  in  prices,  and  the  "ups  and  downs" 
will  apparently  be  without  reason;  but,  one  year  with 
another,  beef  cattle  raising  will  be  the  best  and  the 
easiest  branch  of  agricultural  husbandry. 

Packing  and  Export. — Included  in  the  many 
reasons  which  I  havp  for  belief  in  a  good  future  mar- 
ket for  American  beef  cattle  is  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  resistless  enterprise  and  the  unfailing  earnestness 
of  the  American  packer.  His  agents  are  every- 
where. They  are  selling  beef  to  the  Russians;  also 
to  the  Japanese.  In  Thibet,  in  Central  Asia,  where 
the  European  is  trying  to  set  his  foot,  and  where  a 
great  expedition  is  making  its  way,  they  are  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  find  a  packer's-  agent  selling  beef  to 
the  natives.  While  you  are  working  very  hard  for 
the  American  packer  on  the  one  hand,  and  often  com- 
plaining of  his  conduct,  he  is  working  very  hard  for 
you  in  the  determination  to  find  a  cash  market  for 
his  goods  and  your  own.  The  secret  of  success  in 
business  is  in  getting  some  one  to  work  for  you  with- 
out actually  paying  them  a  stipulated  salary,  and 
that  is  where  the  beef  raiser  is  fortunate.  The 
packer  cannot  extend  his  trade  without  extending 
your  trade,  and  you  need  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  will  succeed  in  extending  his  connections. 

A  Warning. — I  have  only  one  fear  in  regard  to 
American  agriculture.  I  do  not  dread  the  beef 
trust;  the  grain  trust;  the  steel  trust;  harvester 
trust;  but  I  do  fear  the  land  trust.  The  capitalist 
class  has  discovered  that  the  basis  of  all  value  is 
land;  that  agriculture  is  reduced  to  a  science;  that 
one  can  fence  up  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
impi'ove  the  grasses  on  it  and  fill  it  up  with  scrub 
cattle  and  the  land  will  be  paying  profits  on  several 
times  more  than  the  original  cost.  They  travel  in 
Europe,  where  they  find  the  land  owners  are  the 
people  who  have  the  highest  standing  in  society,  and 
they  come  back  and  determined  to  buy  them  estates. 
In  a  few  years  the  capitalist  will  come  here  and  they 
will  pick  out  the  fairest  plantations;  they  will  give 
you  your  price  for  the  land  and  set  you  and  your 
families  out  on  the  highway,  and  after  you  have  ex- 
pended part  of  the  money  received  you  will  have  to 
rustle  for  a  living  in  some  other  business  which  you 
do  not  understand. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Silage  for  Beef  Making. 

J.  A.  Conover  writes  a  review  of  the  silo  as  a 
factor  in  beef  production  for  the  Farm  Stock  and 
Home.  He  notes  that  at  present  time  much  inter- 
est is  being  manifested  in  the  silo,  and  its  place  on 
the  farm  where  the  production  of  beef  is  the  first 


consideration.  The  silo  has  proven  to  be  indispens 
able  to  the  dairy  farmer,  but  the  beef  man  has  given 
it  little  attention  until  now.  With  the  silo,  the  feeder 
has  succulent  feed  throughout  the  season;  he  has  a  feed 
that  will  all  be  eaten;  is  easily  mixed  with  other 
feeds,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  grown.  Twice 
as  much  dry  matter  can  be  preserved  in  the  shape  of 
silage  than  other  way. 

Indian  corn  is  the  great  crop  for  the  silo.  It  pro- 
duces more  feed  per  acre  than  any  other  crop,  keeps 
better  in  the  silo  and  gives  the  best  satisfaction  in 
feeding.  The  corn  should  be  well  into  the  dent  stage 
when  put  into  the  silo,  if  cut  too  green  it  develops 
considerable  acid,  which  is  undesirable  ;  it  contains 
more  water  and  has  not  the  feeding  value.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Henry  the  losses  in  putting  up  ensilage 
and  corn  fodder  are  about  equal,  as  is  also  their 
digestibility,  but  ensilage  gives  the  best  results  when 
fed,  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  more  palatable,  pro- 
duces a  better  appetite  and  there  is  less  waste. 
Other  crops,  as  clover,  alfalfa  and  sorghum,  may  be 
put  in  the  silo,  but  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  corn. 
The  clovers  develop  an  odor  riot  unlike  tobacco, 
which  permeates  everything  and  everybody;  they  are 
not  liked  so  well  by  stock  when  made  into  ensilage  as 
when  made  into  hay,  and  will  give  better  satisfaction 
in  the  latter  shape. 

As  yet  the  use  of  ensilage  in  beef  making  has  only 
just  begun,  still  there  are  quite  a  number  of  feeders 
using  it,  and  nearly  all  of  them  report  very  favorably 
of  it.  Some  of  our  experiment  stations  have  done 
work  along  this  line,  viz.,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  In- 
diana, Texas,  Maine,  Kansas  and  Ontario. 

Quantity  to  Feed. — The  two-year-old  steer  can 
use  to  advantage  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  corn 
silage  per  day  when  on  full  feed.  Besides  this  he 
should  get  what  hay,  straw  or  corn  fodder  he  will 
eat,  which  will  be  only  4  or  5  pounds,  and  some  grain. 
By  consulting  Wolf's  standard  we  find  that  the  fat- 
tening steer  requires  from  2.5  to  3  pounds  of  protein, 
14  to  15  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  .5  to  .8  pound 
of  fat,  and  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  6  or  7.  A  ration 
containing  40  pounds  of  silage,  4  pounds  of  oat  straw, 
6  pounds  of  corn,  4  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal,  would 
give  2.3  pounds  of  protein,  12  pounds  of  carbohydrates 
and  1.1  pound  of  fat,  and  have  a  nutritive  ration  of 
1  to  6.6.  While  low  in  carbohydrates,  the  fat  in  this 
ration  is  in  excess  and  the  nutritive  ratio  is  about 
right.  Any  other  roughage  might  be  substituted  for 
the  oat  straw.  If  the  cotton  seed  meal  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  any  particular  locality,  oil  cake  may  be 
substituted,  or  gluten  feed.  Clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is 
an  excellent  roughage  to  use  with  the  ensilage.  If 
these  are  at  hand  corn  may  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  ration. 

Better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  grain  and 
silage  are  mixed  together  and  fed  in  two  feeds.  It  is 
well  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  silage  near  the  close 
of  the  feeding  period  and  increase  the  grain  and  hay 
accordingly.  This  gives  a  firmer  carcass  and  there 
will  not  be  such  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  shipping. 

To  those  who  are  contemplating  putting  in  a  silo 
for  the  making  of  beef  I  would  say,  study  the  subject 
well  beforehand,  get  all  the  information  possible  from 
those  who  are  feeding  it  and  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience. 

Ideas  Too  High. — Some  men  who  have  put  in  silos 
have  been  much  disappointed  because  they  found  en- 
silage alone  would  not  produce  very  large  gains. 
They  were  led  to  value  silage  too  highly.  If  you  put 
nothing  but  green  corn  in  the  silo  that  is  all  you  will 
take  out,  and  no  one  claims  to  be  able  to  finish  steers 
on  green  corn  alone.  The  writer  has  fed  ensilage 
for  several  years  and  would  not  care  to  be  without 
it,  knowing  full  well  its  value  both  for  beef  and  milk 
production,  but  we  must  not  think  that  ensilage  is 
the  only  thing,  and  if  we  have  it  that  is  all  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  making  of  beef.  It  will  take  some 
other  kind  of  roughage,  and  some  grain.  With  these 
and  the  ensilage  we  can  get  greater  returns  at  less 
cost  for  feed  than  if  all  our  feeds  were  dry. 

As  the  farms  grow  smaller,  and  more  stock  must 
be  kept  per  acre,  we  will  find  the  silo  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  among  breeders  and  feeders  of 
beef  cattle.  In  no  other  way  can  so  much  dry  mat- 
ter be  stored  in  so  small  a  place.  Ensilage  affords  a 
cheap,  succulent,  convenient  feed;  always  ready,  al- 
ways relished  and  very  little,  if  any,  ever  remains 
uneaten. 


The  telegraph  tells  that  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  of  the  brightest 
stars  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Professor  George 
E.  Hale,  director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  on 
Mount  Wilson,  near  Pasadena,  Cal.  A  grant  of 
$10,000  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  a  few  months 
ago  enabled  Professor  Hale  to  build  a  Snow  horizon- 
tal telescope,  with  which  instrument  he  expects  to 
conduct  observation  on  Mount  Wilson.  The  observa- 
tions are  to  continue  one  year.  For  the  observation 
of  the  sun  a  large  concave  mirror,  with  60  feet  focal 
length,  was  constructed.  On  that  the  image  of  the 
sun  is  to  be  projected  and  diffused  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  study  is  made  of  it  under  the  best  conditions 
possible.  For  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
spectra  of  stars  another  concave  mirror  is  provided. 
Mount  Wilson  was  selected  as  the  place  of  observa- 
tion because  of  its  accessibility  and  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  in  that  locality. 
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Alameda. 

Stock  Men  Organize. —  Livermore 
Herald  :  For  the  past  seven  years  the 
stockmen  who  own  ranges  in  the  hills 
south  and  east  of  town  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  ravages  of  grass  fires. 
In  nearly  every  case  these  have  been 
traced  to  careless  hunters  and  campers, 
and  while  the  stockmen  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  take  the  step,  they  have  at  last 
decided  to  organize  to  protect  themselves 
and  each  other  from  trespassers.  A  tem- 
porary organization  was  affected  this 
week  which  will  be  made  permanent  as 
soon  as  all  the  stockmen  have  signed  the 
roll  of  membership.  The  name  of  the 
organization  is  the  Stockmen's  Protective 
Association,  and  the  following  stockmen 
are  members  :  Hiram  Bailey,  James  G. 
Kelly,  Frank  M,  Kelly,  Frank  Kelly,  John 
Kelly,  Edward  Floyd,  Mulqueeney  Estate, 
Joseph  Viera,  Frank  Viera,  Manuel 
Monece,  John  McGlinchy,  Geo.  Stimonds, 
('has.  Smith,  P.  Connolly,  James  Galla- 
gher, John  Callaghan,  Geo.  Johnson, 
James  Concannon,  Wilson  Bros.,  Peter 
Moy,  P.  Callaghan  and  E.  Curran.  John 
McGlinchy  has  been  selected  as  chairman 
and  J.  J.  Callaghan,  secretary.  The 
above  mentioned  members,  together  with 
a  few  other  stockmen  who  have  agreed  to 
join,  control  every  foot  of  range  between 
Midway  and  Faville's  and  from  Cedar 
mountain  to  Mount  Oso,  an  area  of  100,- 
000  acres. 

Unite. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects. — Chico  En- 
terprise: Col.  C.  C.  Royce  says  there  will 
be  a  good  crop  of  prunes,  pears  and 
apples,  while  there  will  not  bo  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  crop  of  peaches.  The 
cherry  and  almond  crops  will  be  very  light. 
The  reason  that  ho  gave  for  there  being 
a  fair  and  even  a  good  crop  in  some  of  the 
fruits,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  at  all  of 
others,  is  that  the  former  did  not  blossom 
until  after  the  long  siege  of  rainy  weather 
which  took  place  in  March.  Those  which 
will  bear  but  a  very  poor  crop  this  year 
blossomed  during  this  rainy  spell  and  had 
all  of  the  pollen  washed  off  from  the  blos- 
soms. 

Orchardists  Not  Gainers.— Not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  of  the  fruit 
crops  this  year,  the  orchardist  will  not  be 
the  gainer  in  the  high  prices  which  will 
doubtless  result.  Most  of  the  orchardists 
have  already  contracted  their  peaches  to 
the  Fruit  Canners'  Association  for  $25  a 
ton,  and  however  high  the  price  may  rise, 
it  will  not  affect  the  price  the  fruit  raiser 
will  get.  Orchardists  who  have  expres-ed 
themselves  on  this  subject  say  they  will 
not  contract  their  fruit  another  season. 

Inyo 

Sheep  Scattered  by  Ranoers.— In- 
dependent: Ranger  Bigelow  has  received 
instruction  to  forcibly  eject  all  sheep  from 
the  Sierra  Forest  reserve  and  on  Wednes- 
day ho  drove  out  nine  bands.  He  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  with  one  of  the  out- 
fits and  scattered  the  sheep,  mixing  three 
or  four  bands.  One  of  the  owners  reports 
a  loss  of  about  150  sheep.  Mr.  Bigelow 
states  that  he  gave  the  owners  ample 
warning,  and  that  some  of  them  chose  to 
disregard  it  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
impose  on  good  nature,  making  a  resort 
to  drastic  measures  necessary. 

Kings. 

Fine  Crop  of  Alfalfa.— Hanford 
Sentinel,  May  26:  R.  G.  White  took  a 
trip  out  to  Kings  river,  directly  north  of 
this  city,  yesterday  and  found  an  excel- 
lent stand  of  alfalfa  on  a  piece  of  land  his 
wife  owns  there.  Mr.  White  was  unable 
to  have  it  plowed  until  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
ground,  but  after  one  of  those  rains  he 
had  it  sown  to  alfalfa  and  wheat  and  the 
crop  is  immense.  When  there  yesterday 
he  pulled  up  a  number  of  stocks  of  alfalfa 
and  they  measure  from  16  to  1!)  inches  in 
length. 

Lost  900  Acres  of  Wheat.— Dr.  E. 
C.  Bond,  son  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Bond,  came  up 
from  the  Lake  country  to-day  and  says 
that  already  his  father  and  brother  have 
900  acres  of  fine  wheat  Hooded  with 
water.  Kerr.  Dougherty,  Robinson  and 
Bond  have  thirty  teams  at  work  con- 
structing the  levee  along  the  west  line  of 
sections  29  and  32,  T.  21  S..  R.  21  E.,  and 
expect  to  hold  the  water  off  the  remainder 
of  tie  wheat.  Part  of  it  has  been  thrown 
up  about  4  feet  high  and  the  remainder  is 
probably  2J  feet  high,  and  they  are  work- 
ing to  build  it  higher. 

Los  Angeles. 

Peach  Crop  Very  Small. — Pasadena 
Star:  Secretary  D.  W.  Coolidge  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  declares  there  will  be 
practically  no  peach  crop  in  this  vicinity 
this  year,  owing  to  the  long  dry  season 
which  staved  off  the  customary  early 
rains  last  fall.    Trees  are  now  in  blossom, 


whereas  the  fruit  by  this  time  should  be 
well  set.  In  fact  deciduous  fruits  of  all 
kinds  have  been  similarly  harmed,  except 
apricots. 

New  Bean  Pest. — Pomona  Progress: 
Those  who  aro  competent  to  judge  say 
that  there  is  an  increase  this  season  over 
last  year  of  about  2000  acres  in  the  acre- 
age of  Lima  beans,  planted  in  the  district 
between  Los  Angeles  and  the  sea.  The 
beans  are  now  coming  up  nicely,  and  there 
are  but  very  few  missing  hills.  However, 
a  new  pest  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  that 
cuts  off  the  tender  shoots  near  the  ground 
has  made  its  appearance  and  threatens 
to  do  some  damage  unless  its  ravages  are 
checked.  After  the  plant  has  been  out  of 
the  ground  a  few  days  the  worm  does  not 
bother  it,  probably  becauso  the  vine  soon 
becomes  tough.  The  tender  shoots  arc  its 
especial  prey. 

Cabbage  Slump. — There  has  been  a 
big  slump  in  the  cabbage  market,  and  the 
cabbage  growers  of  the  Fullerton  district 
and  elsewhere  are  correspondingly  de- 
pressed. The  California  Vegetable  Union 
and  the  two  representatives  of  the  Ful- 
lerton Cabbage  Growers'  Association  fixed 
the  price  for  last  week  at  only  $6  a  ton, 
and  limited  the  output  to  ten  carloads  for 
the  entire  week.  The  price  paid  for  pre- 
vious week's  output  was  $12.50  a  ton,  and 
it  was  limited  to  eighteen  carloads.  The 
growers  declare  that  $6  a  ton  will  not 
more  than  pay  for  cutting  the  product 
and  hauling  it  to  the  packing  house,  and 
unless  the  union  can  find  market  for  a 
heavier  output,  that  a  good  portion  of 
the  crop  will  be  left  in  the  field. 

Blvexslde. 

Fruit  Growers'  League.  —  Enter- 
prise :  The  local  fruit  growers  of  River- 
side and  vicinity  have  come  together  and 
organized  a  fruit  growers'  league.  The 
officers  are  William  Irving,  president, 
and  Joseph  Foxton,  secretary.  Delegates 
for  the  central  council,  which  is  to  meet 
in  Los  Angeles,  are  William  Irving,  W. 
E.  Pedley,  W.  Straight.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Oatman,  Mr.  Borden,  Mr.  Megisson  and 
Joseph  Foxton.  There  are  thirty  loyal 
leagues  already  established,  and  there  are 
130  delegates  on  the  central  committee. 
It  is  expected  that  great  good  will  come 
to  the  fruit  growers  in  the  shipping  of 
fruit  from  this  organization. 

First  Cantaloupes.— Press  and  Hor- 
ticulturist: M.  J.  Westerfield,  who  re- 
turned from  a  business  trip  to  Indio  yes- 
terday, brought  with  him  the  first  canta- 
loupes of  the  season.  They  were  from  the 
ranch  of  W.  F.  Everett,  who  will  do 
exceedingly  well  with  his  crop  this  year. 
He  will  make  his  first  shipment  to  New 
York  on  Saturday  and  will  receive  $40  for 
the  first  crate.  These  will  be  the  first 
cantaloupes  seen  in  New  York  this  season. 
Mr.  Everett  has  a  standing  order  from 
Seattle  to  ship  all  the  melons  he  has  to 
that  market  at  $4  a  crate  up  to  July  15. 
The  melons  are  in  fine  condition  no*. 
There  have  been  no  hot  winds  to  hurt 
them  and  prices  promise  high. 

Sacramento. 

Scarcity  of  Vegetables.  —  Bee: 
Thomas  Lougton  says  there  will  not  be 
anything  like  a  yield  in  the  produce  line 
in  this  section  of  the  State  this  year. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  vegetable 
land  of  this  vicinity  is  under  water,  and 
we  cannot  expect  anything  until  late  in 
the  fall,  when  the  water  has  receded,  but 
then  the  only  crop  raised  will  be  beans. 

Berry  Growers  Co-operate.  — 
Union:  The  berry  growers  of  Florin  are 
doing  business  on  a  co-operative  basis  this 
season,  and  from  all  accounts  are  pleased 
with  results  so  far.  Last  season  the  busi- 
ness was  not  organized  and  each  shipper 
acted  independently.  The  result  was  "that 
at  times  the  markets  of  Seattle,  Portland 
and  other  northern  cities  reached  were 
flooded  and  prices  were  below  profit 
point.  At  other  times  there  was  a  dearth 
of  berries  in  these  northern  cities. 

Sheep  Inspection. — John  Blair, 
county  sheep  inspector,  has  returned 
from  a  five  days'  tour  of  inspection  of 
sheep  herds.  He  reports  that  he  found 
all  sheep  in  better  condition  by  50%  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years.  He 
found  owners  not  only  conceding  that  the 
law  of  inspection  is  a  good  one,  but  offer- 
ing him  valuable  suggestions  and  proffer- 
ing aid  in  his  work  and  treating  bands  of 
sheep  without  waiting  for  him  to  serve 
notice.-  upon  them  to  do  so.  He  ordered 
about  20,000  head  dipped.  In  several 
cases  he  found  that  owners  had  gone  to 
excess  in  dipping,  and  he  mentions  one 
owner  who,  to  make  sure  that  his  band 
was  froo  of  scab,  had  dipped  three  times, 
where  once  or  at  most  twice  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Most  sheep  are  now  ready 
for  movement  towards  the  mountains, 
and  by  the  first  week  in  June  there  will 
probably  not  be  100  head  in  the  county. 

Santa  Clara. 

Apricot  Beetle.— San  Jose  Herald: 
The  apricot  beetle  has  made  its  appear- 


ance in  the  valley,  but  has  done  no  seri- 
ous damage  so  far.  The  beetle,  yellowish 
brown  in  color,  is  concealed  by  day  by 
burying  in  the  earth  for  2  or  3  inches. 
At  nightfall  it  comes  forth,  swarms  in  the 
trees  and  eats  the  foliage.  It  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter,  where  orchards  are 
well  cultivated,  to  dig  it  out  by  hand,  get- 
ting the  boys  to  do  this  and  paying  them 
by  the  number  secured.  However,  they 
often  come  in  such  overwhelming  numbers 
that  any  such  method  would  be  futile.  In 
this  last  case  growers  have  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  fight  them  with  the  usual 
Paris  green. 

Solano. 

The  Grasshopper  Fire. —  Dixon 
Tribune  :  Judge  Morrow's  decision  in  the 
case  of  J.  M.  Connor  against  the  Manches- 
ter Assurance  Co.  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  case  arose 
out  of  the  refusal  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  pay  a  loss  sustained  by  Connor 
when  his  crops  and  machinery  were 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $7000  by'the  fire 
ordered  by  the  Solano  county's  supervis- 
ors to  suppress  the  grasshopper  plague  in 

SI, minimis. 

Wheat  Crop  Greatly  Reduced. — 
Modesto  News:  Owing  to  the  breaking  of 
a  levee  on  his  place, resulting  from  the  large 
amount  of  snow  water  the  San  Joaquin 
river  is  carrying  at  present,  John  Sisk 
of  Stanislaus  county  had  quite  an  acreage 
of  wheat  flooded  Monday.  Even  though 
men  had  been  patrolling  the  levee,  the 
strength  of  the  water  was  too  much  for  it 
on  Monday  night  and  a  portion  of  the 
embankment  was  washed  away,  allowing 
the  Hood  waters  to  engulf  a  tract  of  land 
covered  with  growing  grain.  While  some 
of  the  grain  may  bo  saved,  Mr.  Sisk  will 
lose  a  considerable  portion  of  that  par- 
ticular crop.  The  hot  wave  of  last  week 
also  did  much  damage  to  grain  in  Stanis- 
laus county.  A.  J.  Jamison  of  Horr's 
ranch  of  Modesto  showed  samples  of 
wheat  that  had  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  heat  and  wind.  He  held  that  the 
hot  wave  so  affected  his  crop  that  he  will 
harvest  only  about  six  sacks  to  the  acre 
where  he  expected  twelve  before  the  hot 
spell.  The  general  impression  is  that  the 
yield  of  wheat  has  been  cut  down  by  the 
recent  hot  wave  all  the  way  from  one- 
third  to  one-half. 

Sutter. 

Lots  of  "Shoe  Peg"  Barley.— In- 
dependent: The  north  winds  and  extreme 
heat  of  tho  last  week  have  been  destruc- 
tive to  the  barley  in  the  county.  The  un- 
favorable weather  came  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  grain  in  the  "dough,"  and  is 
prematurely  ripening,  many  of  the  fields 
producing  a  shriveled  kernel,  known  in 
tho  market  as  "shoe  peg"  barley. 

Prospects  for  Good  Fig  Crop.— 
We  are  informed  by  the  local  fig  growers 
that  the  psospects  for  a  big  fig  crop  are 
flattering.  While  many  conditions  could 
come  up  between  now  and  time  of  drying 
and  marketing  the  crop  that  would  do  in- 
jury to  the  yield,  yet  everything  at  this 
time  looks  encouraging  to  the  growers. 

Energetic  Cherry  Rogue.— What 
is  known  as  the  "  wax  wing  "  bird  is  caus- 
ing the  cherry  growers  in  this  section  no 
little  amount  of  worry.  They  aro  raven- 
ous cherry  eaters,  and  will  devour  many 
times  their  weight  in  fruit  a  day.  Their 
plumage  is  a  light  gray,  with  yellow  tips 
on  wing  feathers,  giving  tho  birds  a  wax 
color  when  flying.  C.  L.  Wilbur  has  sent 
an  envelope  full  of  wing  and  tail  feathers 
to  an  ornithologist  for  him  to  determine 
the  bird's  true  name,  and,  if  possible,  Bug- 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sp'cdy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safest,  Iteat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  acar  or  blemisn. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  gtve  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  6,'ld  by  druggists,  01 
lent  by  express,  rhar.-i  |__  •,<!,  with  full  direction* 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
ffHB  LAWBgNCB-WILLIAolS  Co..  Cleveland  <X 


gest  a  way  of  destroying  this  feathered 
rogue's  appetite  for  fruit. 

Tehama 

Peach  Crop  Damaged.— Red  Bluff 
News,  May  27  :  It  is  said  that  the  peach 
crop  in  the  Jellys  Ferry  country  will  be 
light  this  year,  owing  to  the*  damage 
done  by  a  hail  storm  which  visited  that 
section  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  many  of 
the  peaches  where  beaten  off  by  the  large 
hailstones.  With  few  peaches  on  the 
trees  those  which  mature  should  be  excel- 
lent, as  the  land  in  that  section  is  first 
class. 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0    Doubli-Aotinit.  Lift, 
R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladder*.  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hansen 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  nil  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prlcea 

1-1.  Jljrr.  .1  Kro.llblud,0. 


STOCK  RANCH. 

Al  in  Every  Particular.    Right  in  Price, 
Location,  and  a  Money  Maker. 

14(10  *orea  111  Lake  county,  in  miles  from  Lower 
I  fUU  Lake,  00  miles  from  San  Francisco,  25  miles 
above  Calistoga.  Living  stream  through  the  tract. 
Will  carry  4000  sheep  or  500  cattle;  a  good  hog  ranch. 
Quick  market  close  at  hand.  No  hog  cholera  ever 
known  here;  200  acres  tillable;  60  acres  can  be  Irri- 
gated; 5000  acres  rough  Government  land  adjoining. 
Improvements:  Large  2-story  house,  2  large  barns, 
blac  ksmith  shop,  family  orchard,  etc.;  public  school 
mi  ranch.  Large  quantity  oak  standing  timber  on 
premises.  Investigate  this.  The  price  only  $6.50 
per  acre.  Write  for  further  information.  JOHN  F. 
HVXHEE,  Palo  Alto,  Satta  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
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Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

*  This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
"of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 

FOR   SALE— MACHINERY. 

40x00  Ku'sell  Separator  and  liand  Cutter  Feeder, 
used  28  days,  In  good  condition.  Reason  for  selling 
— vegetables  grown  here  almost  exclusively. 

Address  H.  J.  MOHR.  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 


WANTED— SING  I.  K  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


>ffiVDEWEY,STRONG  &C0.^,  ^ 

[*    "PATENTS!  J 


MO  MARKFT  ST  SF 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  Is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 
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The  Pick  of  the  State." 


5  TO  50  ACRE  TRACTS. 
$75  AN  ACRE. 


JUST  STARTING!! 

SALE  OF  18.000  GRAND  ACRES 

RICH  SACRAMENTO 

VALLEY  LANDS. 


In  Sizes  to  Suit. 

PITHY  POINTERS. 

Some  of  California's  real  wealth— rich  soil. 

Price  $75  an  acre. 

A  climate  of  Italian  softness. 

A  great  ranch  newly  subdivided. 

Fine  schools.    Good  churches. 

Easy  and  cheap  irrigation. 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  on  the  same  acre. 

Both  railroad  and  river  transportation  affording  easy  and  cheap  access  to 

the  markets. 
A  beautiful  home. 
Beautiful  surroundings. 

Close  touch  with  San  Francisco,  the  largest  and  best  market  for  your 
products. 

A  land  where  you  neither  shiver  nor  swelter  in  winter  or  summer,  but  live 
wholesomely  in  the  open  the  year  round. 

A  land  where  you  may  literally  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

An  agricultural   ideal  in   the  combination  of  soil,  climate  and  abundant 
water  supply. 


Price  ^  Its  Value. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  "Moultoti  Ranch"  is  a  principality.  It  starts  at  the  city  of  Colusa  and 
extends  14  miles  up  and  along  the  Sacramento  river  and  is  2  or  3  miles  wide 
— containing  18,000  acres.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  is  rich  river  bottom  land 
of  the  very  finest  and  best  character;  will  grow  in  great  quantities  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  sugar  beets,  etc.  In  order  to  start  the 
sale  we  are  offering  our  very  best  land  in  tracts  from  5  to  50  acres  at  $75 
an  acre. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Grasp  it  now.  Prices  will  be  raised  later  and 
others  will  secure  first  choice  unless  you  act  promptly.  Write  to  us  for  our 
handsome  24-page  circular  with  photographs  of  the  property,  etc.  In  so 
large  a  property  there  is  always  a  choice.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
secure- THE  CHOICE.  You  may  have  it  without  cost  by  acting  promptly. 
Act  now,  this  minute.    Drop  us  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 


LYON  <Sc  HOAG,  116  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"Union"  Gas  Engines. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  12  H.  P.  Stationary  Engine. 
The  following  letter  is  from  a  user: 

Isabella,  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  June  12,  1903. 
During  the  six  months  we  have  been  operating  this  engine,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  iun  under  very  trying  circumstances,  being  entirely  uncovered  and  unprotected  from  snow,  rain, 
frost  or  wind  and  has  been  run  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  that  time  location  has  been  changed 
eighteen  times.  Most  of  the  time  the  engine  has  been  running  a  6-incb  centrifugal  pump,  a  50-inch 
Ransome  concrete  mixer  and  a  700-pound  hoist,  operating  all  at  the  same  time.  When  operating  all  of 
these  the  engine  has  consumed  S%  gallons  of  distillate  per  nine  hours'  run. 

Before  obtaining  your  engine  we  used  a  20  h.  p.  steam  engine  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  re- 
quired six  cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  cord. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  P.  OSBORN,  Constructing  Engineer. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-Ut  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable). 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power, 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.    Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Eatest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


OUR  tXCELSiOK  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  boop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


"Though  We  Repent." 


Reply  to  "Though  We  Repent"  in  Home  Circle  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  May  21.  1904. 

"Though  we  repent,'-  she  wrote,  "can 
any  god  give  back 
The  dear  lost  days  we  might  have  made 
so  fair?  " 

Why  stretch  thy  soul  upon  the  rack 

Of  torturing  remorse?  'Tis  vain  despair. 
Each  moment  that  we  waste  in  such 
regrets 

Of  what  we  might  have  done  in  that 
far  past 

But  weakens  us  for  grand  deeds  of  to-day 
That  wait  our  doing.    Lo,  the  world  is 
vast — 

Eternity  is  ours.    Why  sigh  for  one  lost 
day? 

What  we  may  call  mistakes — the  fail- 
ures and  the  loss — 
Are  but  the  fires  that  try  our  souls 
And  free  them  from  life's  dross. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  May  26.      — M.  B.  M. 


The  Gastronomic  Novel. 


The  gastronomic  novel  now 

We're  daily  urged  to  buy, 
It  only  goes  to  show  us  how 

To  meet  our  taste  they  try. 
Here's  "He  That  Eateth  Bread  With 
Me." 

And  soon,  no  doubt,  will  come 
"The  Cake  That  Naught  but  Dough 
Shall  Be," 
And  "Crust  That  Turned  to  Crumb." 

"  The  Man  That  Landed  in  the  Soup  " 

May  shortly  lead  the  list, 
While  "  Sirloin  Steak:    The  Butcher's 
Dupe," 

Will  prove  hard  to  resist. 
"  The  Girl  Who  Made  the  Pie  for  Me  " 

The  readers  will  devour. 
"  He  Was  a  Pudding,"  too,  will  be 

The  novel  of  the  hour. 

"  The  Unsuspected  Cake  of  Yeast  " 

Is  nearly  due  to  rise, 
And  "  He  Who  Famished  at  the  Feast" 

Is  soon  to  greet  our  eyes. 
One  busy  author  merely  begs 

Three  minutes  to  complete 
"The  Man  Who  Lost  the  Hard  Boiled 
Eggs—" 

He  vows  it  can  t  be  beat. 

Also,  "The  Lass  That  Poured  tho  Tea," 

And  "Biscuits  Made  by  Ma," 
And  "Muffins  That  Were  Burnt  by  Me," 

And  "She  Who  Made  the  Slaw," 
And  "Waffle  Irons  Out  of  Gear — " 

But  why  name  all  the  rest? 
The  gastronomic  novel's  here; 

It's  easy  to  digest. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Love  Me,  Love  My  Dog. 


My  name  is  Persephone,  and  I  am 
said  to  resemble  my  mother,  Pandora, 
who,  as  far  as  her  puppies  go,  cer- 
tainly holds  the  traditional  gift  box. 
For  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are 
prize  takers.  I  myself  don't  go  to 
shows,  because  I  am  nervous  and  hate 
being  stared  at. 

I  am  proud  of  being  the  poodle,  and  a 
French  one  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
only  jealousy  that  makes  other  dogs 
sneer  at  me,  just  as  I  have  seen  human 
canaille  sneer — at  a  safe  distance. 

My  young  mistress  is  the  prettiest 
creature  living.  I  used  to  think  her 
one  of  the  most  sensible  until  she  got 
friendly  with  Mr.  Roft,  who  then  was, 
and  I  thought  ever  would  be,  my  pet 
abomination  in  trousered  males. 

Phyllis  and  I  live  with  an  old  lady 
who  is  fond  of  us  both,  but  she  is  very 
strict  with  Phyllis,  who  calls  her  —  be- 
hind her  back  — "  the  ogre  aunt." 

Mr.  Roft  laughed  until  his  eyes  were 
lost  when  she  first  said  it  to  him.  I 
longed  to  tell  him  what  I  thought  of 
him,  and  wondered  how  he  would  look 
then. 

Phyllis  had  been  getting  very  thick 
with  this  young  man  —  whose  laugh 
startled  me  almost  out  of  my  skin  ■ — 
when  one  day  she  fell  from  her  bicycle. 

I  was  following  her  when  the  accident 
occurred,  and  Mr.  Roft  was  riding  by 
her  side.  Something  he  said  made  her 
color  hotly,  then  pedal  down  the  coming 
hill  with  all  her  might. 

Suddenly  she  rode  over  a  stone, 
swerved  to  one  side,  and  before  I  could 
reach  her  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
heavy  thud. 

I  scampered  to  the  spot  and  began 


to  howl  for  help,  while  Mr.  Roft  jumped 
off  his  machine,  as  white  as  death,  and 
stooped  over  her. 

"  Be  quiet,  you  brute!"  he  muttered, 
glaring  at  me,  and  I  knew  that  if  he 
c  ould  he  would  put  the  blame  cn  me  and 
say  that  I  upset  her. 

But,  of  course,  I  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  but  howled  again,  until  at  last 
some  passerby  came  and  fetched  a  cab 
and  took  them  home. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  for  many 
days  and  I  felt  wretched.  The  "ogre 
aunt "  crept  about  weeping.  Once  she 
put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  wept 
over  me.  I  suspected  from  that  that 
she  was  getting  short  of  handkerchiefs 
and  took  care  to  keep  out  of  her  way; 
for  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  neck  curls 
made  all  damp  and  untidy.  I  was  very 
neglected.    No  one  brushed  me. 

At  last  I  was  summoned  to  my  dar- 
ling's room  and  crept  in  nervously.  My 
heart  was  beating  very  loudly  and  my 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears  of  joy.  Such 
a  thin  little  hand  patted  my  uncombed 
head,  such  a  wreak  little  voice  said: 
"Dear  doggie,  do  you  miss  me  very 
much  ?"  Miss  her!  Of  course  I  did. 
And  with  her  all  my  pet  titbits,  my 
little  walks,  my  scampers  after  balls. 
So  I  wagged  my  tail  and  smiled  up  at 
her. 

Little  by  little  she  got  better,  and 
well  enough  to  comb  me  and  send  me 
for  my  ribbons.  I  knew  the  colors  well 
and  always  brought  the  one  she  said. 

But  one  morning  my  feeling  received 
a  shock.  Phyllis  had  a  letter  and  was 
very  silly  about  it,  kissing  it  as  though 
it  were  a  dog  or  two-legged  being. 
Still  I  minded  that  less  than  if  it  had 
been  Mr.  Roft. 

"Oh,  Phoney,  listen!"  she  whispered, 
as  she  combed  my  hair.  "I  am  sure 
you  will  understand,  you  dear  old 
thing!  I've  such  a  dear  letter  from 
him,  and  he  wants  my  answer,  Phoney 
—  the  answer  I  would  not  give  the  day 
I  met  with  my  accident." 

I  dropped  my  ears  and  lowered  my 
tail.  By  him  I  knew  she  meant  Mr. 
Roft.  But  what  answer  did  she  allude 
to  ?  I  looked  inquiringly  into  her  gen- 
tle, blue  eyes. 

She  laughed  and  kissed  me  on  the 
nose. 

"  You  dear  old  thing  !  I  will  read  it 
to  you,  Phoney." 

And  she  pulled  it  from  her  pocket 
and  read  out  a  lot  of  rubbish  that 
seemed  quite  unintelligible  to  me.  But, 
then,  I  always  thought  Mr.  Roft  half  an 
idiot,  and  wondered  at  Phyllis  liking 
him.  Then  came  a  few  words  that 
made  me  sit  up  I  can  tell  you. 

"Let  that  poodle  of  yours  be  made 
use  of  for  once.  If  it  is  to  be  '  yes  '  put 
on  her  a  blue  ribbon.  If  '  no  '  a  yellow 
one.  I  shall  call  to-day,  and  if  I  see 
the  color  I  long  for  on  that  black  creat- 
ure's head  I  shall  at  once  beard  the  lion 
and  assert  my  rights." 

"Phoney,"  it  shall  be  blue!  Fetch 
blue,  darling,"  said  Phyllis,  with  a  joy- 
ful smile. 

And  I  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room 
to  the  boudoir  beyond.  When  I 
brought  the  blue  ribbon  back  she 
laughed  again. 

But  I  had  laid  my  plans.  Whatever 
this  "yes"  was  to  mean,  Mr.  Roft 
hoped  to  read  it  in  the  color  of  my  rib- 
bon. But  I  meant  him  to  read  "no." 
I  would  show  him  that  a  dog  of  my 
breeding  could  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  catspaw  in  his  plot. 

I  rolled  over  and  scratched  until  the 
ribbon  came  off  and  lay  on  the  ground. 
Then  I  trotted  into  the  garden  with  it 
and  buried  it  in  my  favorite  corner, 
where  I  hide  my  best  bones. 

I  knew  I  was  doing  wrong,  but  Phyl- 
lis would  not  really  mind,  and  I  owed 
Mr.  Roft  a  grudge  or  two. 

Often  when  my  ribbon  came  off  I  used 
to  take  it  to  my  friend,  the  parlor 
maid,  and  get  her  to  put  it  on  again. 
So  now,  as  I  sneaked  down  from  the 
boudoir  with  a  yellow  one  in  my  mouth 
and  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
she  said  with  a  laugh  : 

"What,  your  fine  bow  off  again, 
Phoney  ?    What  an  untidy  dog  !" 

I  wagged  my  tail  as  she  tied  it  on. 
For  civility  lowers  no  one,  and  she  is  a 
nice  girl.  Then  I  sat  down  on  the  door 
mat  to  watch  for  Mr.  Roft. 

At  last  the  gate  clicked  and  he  came 
up  the  steps  with  a  light  spring.  But 


as  his  eyes  fell  on  me  such  a  look  of 
astonished  despair  crept  into  his  face 
that  my  heart  quaked  within  me  and  I 
hung  my  head. 

He  stooped  over  me  as  though  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes,  and  as  I  felt 
his  warm  breath  on  my  face  I  rolled 
over  on  my  back  in  terrified  submission. 

"Silly  brute,"  he  murmured,  "get 
up.  Have  you  been  stealing?  Don't 
give  yourself  away  like  that,  Phoney." 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  without  say- 
ing anything.  Then,  stooping  again, 
he  took  off  my  ribbon  and  stuffed  it  into 
his  pocket. 

That  night  Phyllis  was  worse,  and  no 
one  could  understand  why.  And  the 
next  day  she  lay  silent,  looking  out  of 
her  window  with  such  distressed  eyes 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  her. 

And  Mr.  Roft  did  not  come  near  the 
house,  which  proved  that  he  had  really 
meant  goodby. 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Surely  Mr.  Roft  could  make  things 
right  again.    I  would  go  to  him. 

So  one  afternoon  I  crept  silently  out 
into  the  road.  He  did  not  live  far  off, 
and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  I  came 
across  him  outside  his  garden  gate. 
He  smiled  when  he  saw  me. 

"Why,  Phoney!  Come  to  see  your 
friend,"  he  exclaimed;  "you're  only 
just  in  time,  my  girl.  I  start  to-night." 

I  wagged  my  tail  and  opened  my 
mouth.  At  his  feet  I  laid  the  earth- 
soiled  blue  ribbon.  He  stared  at  me  in 
amazement.  "Phoney,  you're  a  brick! 
You're  trying  to  tell  me  there's  been 
some  mistake.  I'm  coming  back  with 
you  to  make  sure.  Lead  on,  you  imita- 
tion Mephistopheles,  and  may  the  real 
one  have  you  if  I'm  misreading  you!  " 

What  a  race  that  was!  I  felt  myself 
really  warming  to  him  for  understand- 
ing me  so  well. 

And  when  we  got  to  the  house  I 
crept  stealthily  in  through  the  open 
door,  enticing  him  in,  until  we  stood 
like  two  thieves  within  the  boudoir, 
where  Phyllis  lay  on  a  couch  by  the 
window. 

As  she  turned  her  head  to  look  at 
me  her  eyes  fell  upon  him,  and  she 
crimsoned  with  delight.  Then  suddenly 
she  became  quite  pale  and  said  in  a 
cold  voice: 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Roft." 

He  stepped  up  to  her  and  held  out 
the  ribbon  I  had  given  him. 

"Phyllis,"  he  asked,  "is  this  the  rib- 
bon you  put  on  Phoney  that  morning?  " 

She  stared  from  him  to  me.  I  crept 
beneath  the  couch,  but  I  kept  my  ears 
open. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured.    But — " 
The  words  were  never  said,  for  with 
a  sudden  exclamation  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  by  her  side  and  took  her 
to  his  arms. — St.  Louis  Star. 


Sweets  for  the  Children. 


Nearly  all  children,  especially  if  they 
be  normal,  healthy  children,  crave  for 
sweets.  A  great  many  parents  with- 
out any  thought  or  reason  in  the  mat- 
ter deny  to  their  children  all  kinds  of 
sweets.  They  do  this  from  some  pre- 
conceived notion  that  sugar  and  candy 
and  cakes  are  bad  for  the  children. 
Other  parents  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  indulge  their  children  in  all 
sorts  of  confectionery,  from  the  cheap- 
est to  the  most  expensive,  allowing 
them  to  eat  rich,  indigestible  cakes, 
jams,  candied  fruits,  preserves,  etc. 

They  are  both  making  a  mistake. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  eat 
sweets — but  the  proper  kind  of  sweets. 
Cheap,  nasty  confectionery  should 
never  be  given  them,  neither  should 
they  be  permitted  to  have  too  much 
jam  nor  any  of  that  indefinable  hodge- 
podge of  stuff  that  masquerades  under 
the  name  of  cake.  Beware  of  cheap, 
painted  candies;  they  are  poisonous. 

But  give  the  children  sweets  in  the 
form  of  pure  chocolate,  honey  or  syrup 
made  from  fruits.  A  lump  of  sugar  or 
a  stick  of  good  candy  now  and  then  will 
not  hurt  them.  Let  them  eat  molasses 
but  be  sure  it  is  a  good  quality.  Fruit 
jellies,  if  unadulterated,  and  plain  cook- 
ies that  are  not  too  sweet  are  good  for 
children. 

Let  children  have  sweets.  The  sys- 
tem craves  them.  They  impart  warmth 
and  energy.  They  nourish  and  build 
up  the  tissues.    The  best  time  to  give 


the  children  sweets  is  at  meal  time. 
Let  fruits,  jelly,  syrup,  molasses,  honey 
or  cookies  form  part  of  each  meal  and 
then  children  will  not  so  often  plead  for 
candy  and  cake.  Let  the  children  have 
sweets — but  see  to  it  that  they  are  fur- 
nished the  proper  kind,  at  the  right 
time  and  in  sensible  quantity. 


Wisdom  of  the  Butcher. 


"  When  I  see  men  or  women  looking 
for  nothing  but  fat  on  a  fowl,"  said  a 
Twelfth  street  market  man,  "I  don't 
envy  them  their  dinner.  There  is  a 
layer  of  fat  underneath  the  skin  when 
poultry  is  unduly  fattened,  and  in  the 
cooking  this  overheated  fat  saturates 
the  meat,  and  delicate  stomachs  are 
given  a  hard  tussle.  This  is  why  lots 
of  people  can't  eat  ducks  and  geese  at 
all.  These  overfattened  fowls  are  in 
reality  more  expensive  and  less  easily 
digested,  there  being  much  less  lean 
meat  in  proportion  to  the  fat.  Most  of 
my  customers  are  now  willing  to  pay 
what  a  good  turkey  is  worth,  under- 
standing the  difference.  What  is  the 
difference?  Why  there  are  a  few  rules 
that  must  be  observed.  For  at  least 
six  days  before  killing,  barnyard  fowls 
must  be  cooped,  not  huddled,  but  given 
good,  clean  space,  and  well  fed  on  corn 
for  at  least  five  days.  Then  for  twenty 
four  hours  before  killing  they  should  be 
fed  on  skimmed  milk  or  soft-boiled  rice. 
The  night  before  the  killing  the  turkey 
must  be  given  plenty  of  water,  but  no 
food,  which  leaves  the  crop  empty,  the 
intestines  clean,  the  dark  meat  quite 
light,  and  gives  a  flavor  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  offensive  flavor  that 
is  likely  to  impregnate  the  common  fowl 
killed  in  the  common  way.  The  flesh  of 
all  animals  is  flavored  by  their  food. 
This  accounts  for  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  canvasback  and  redhead  ducks. 
Both  eat  of  the  wild  celery  at  the  water's 
edge,  the  former  taking  the  roots,  the 
latter  the  tops." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Massaging  the  Scalp. 


The  massaging  of  the  scalp  is  at  the 
root  of  all  treatment  of  the  hair.  By 
stimulating  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
scalp  new  vigor  is  given  to  the  hair. 
Without  this  massage  hair  restoratives 
are  of  little  avail. 

Now  this  massage  may  be  better  done 
by  a  masseur  than  by  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  growing  bald,  but  it  is  possible 
for  that  individual  to  massage  his  own 
scalp  well  enough  to  do  the  hair  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

The  hands  should  be  half  folded  and 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  made  to  touch 
the  scalp  lightly.  Then  rub  them  slowly 
over  the  scalp. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  rub  the  scalp  slowly  up 
the  center  of  the  head  to  the  forehead. 
Then  the  rubbing  should  be  done  all  over 
the  head  from  one  side  of  the  scalp  to 
the  other.  It  should  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times. 

The  same  glow  that  the  expensive 
fingers  of  the  masseur  produce  follow, 
showing  that  the  circulation  in  the  scalp 
has  been  stimulated.  The  fingers 
should  be  pressed  on  the  scalp  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  cause  the  blood  to  tingle. 


City  Residents  Near-Sighted. 

"The  race  is  growing  near-sighted, 
owing  to  city  life  and  the  conditions  of 
our  civilization,"  said  Frederick  P.  Sim- 
mons, examining  eye  specialist,  while 
addressing  the  members  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Opticians. 

Our  visual  range  is  confined  to  near 
objects  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day," 
said  he,  "  and  this  keeps  the  eyes  turn- 
ed in.  An  object  twenty  feet  away  will 
make  the  eyeballs  parallel. 

"Anything  less  will  turn  them  in,  and 
people  who  spend  their  hours  in  offices 
and  crowded  flats  necessarily  have  a 
short  range  of  vision,  which  overworks 
and  weakens  the  interior  muscles  close 
to  the  nasal  cavity. 

"The  exterior  muscles  not  being  so 
strained,  are  strong,  and  hence  cause 
the  eyes  to  turn  out.  Let  a  person 
who  is  affected  spend  a  week  or  two 
in  the  country  and  his  eyes  become 
normal  again,  because  he  gets  greater 
range  vision.  Savages  are  generally 
far-sighted." — Jeweler's  Circular. 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Mount  Desert  Stew. — Put  in  a  stew- 
pan  a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  tablespoonful 
of  cracker  crumbs,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
and  a  piece  of  onion  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter; simmer  for  twenty  minutes;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  three  or 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Cook  a  minute 
longer,  stirring  all  the  while,  and  serve 
immediately.  This  is  a  nice  stew  to 
serve  with  plain  boiled  macaroni  or 
toast. 

Farmers'  Fruit  Cake. — One  pound 
sour  dried  or  evaporated  apples,  soaked 
over  night  in  warm  water.  Drain  off 
water  and  simmer  two  hours  in  two 
cups  molasses.  One  cup  melted  butter, 
half  cup  thick  sour  cream,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  soda,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
four  eggs,  four  and  a  half  cups  sifted 
flour,  browned  in  the  oven,  cassia,  gin- 
ger, cloves,  nutmeg,  lemon  rind  grated, 
each  one  tablespoonful.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Cut  the  tops  off 
large,  firm  tomatoes  and  with  a  spoon 
scoop  out  the  contents,  taking  care  not 
to  break  through  the  sides  of  the  to- 
mato. Take  the  part  you  have  re- 
moved, chop  it  fine  with  an  equal 
part  of  breadcrumbs,  season  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste  and  return  the  mixture  to 
the  tomatoes.  Strew  breadcrumbs 
over  the  top,  put  on  two  or  three  bits 
of  butter,  cover  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour.    Uncover  and  brown. 

Strawberry  Tartlets. — Line  some 
oval-shaped  small  cake  moulds  with  a 
thin  coating  of  almond  paste.  Crush 
eight  ounces  of  pounded  almonds  with 
eight  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
strawberry  marmalade,  a  little  mara- 
schino and  two  egg  whites  ;  make  this 
into  a  smooth,  but  not  too  fine  paste, 
color  it  slightly  with  carmine,  and  in- 
corporate five  well-beaten  egg  whites 
into  which  has  been  mixed  one  ounce  of 
sugar,  continuing  to  beat  all  the  time. 
Fill  the  moulds  to  the  tops  with  this,  be- 
strew the  surfaces  with  powdered  sugar 
and  cook  in  a  slow  oven  ;  unmould  when 
done,  cool  off  and  ice  over  with  fondant 
flavored  with  strawberry. 

Peppers  Stuffed  With  Rice. — Cut 
the  tops  from  green  peppers  and  re- 
move the  seeds,  taking  care  not  to  get 
them  on  the  fingers  any  more  than  pos- 
sible. They  have  an  unpleasant  fashion 
of  burning  badly.  Throw  the  peppers 
into  boiling  water  and  cook  them  for 
ten  minutes,  take  them  out  and  dry. 
Set  them  upright  in  a  baking  dish  and 
fill  them  with  boiled  rice.  Put  a  piece 
of  butter  about  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut  on  top  of  the  rice  in  each  one,  lay 
on  the  tops  of  the  peppers  which  have 
been  put  aside  to  serve  for  covers  and 
set  the  dish  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes, 
that  the  peppers  and  the  contents  may 
be  heated  through  and  the  butter 
melted. 

Patties,  a  la  Mazarin.— Give  six 
turns  to  half  a  pound  of  puff  paste,  roll 
out  to  the  thickness  of  a  penny  piece; 
stamp  out  two  dozen  tops  with  a  plain 
circular  cutter,  about  1§  inch  in  diam- 
eter; gather  up  the  trimmings,  knead 
together,  roll  out  and  shape  two  dozen 
more  ;  place  on  a  baking  sheet,  about 
1  i  inch  apart,  and  wet  with  a  soft  brush ; 
garnish  the  center  of  each  with  a  little 
forcemeat  of  any  kind,  place  the  tops 
on  them  and  use  the  upper  part  of  a 
smaller  cutter  to  press  them  down,  so 
as  to  fasten  the  two  parts  together; 
they  must  then  be  egged  over  and 
baked  in  a  rather  brisk  oven  ;  when 
done,  dish  up  on  a  napkin  and  serve. 

Jewel  Jelly. — This  is  an  English 
recipe  and  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  with  English  housewives.  Or- 
ange or  lemon  can  be  used  as  a  founda- 
tion. Cut  the  highly  colored  jellies,  like 
currant,  etc.,  into  lozenges  or  small 
squares  in  as  even  size  as  possible;  melt 
the  foundation  jelly  and  then  set  it  on 
ice  to  cool.  When  cold  and  just  ready 
to  harden,  stir  the  small  squares  into 
it.  Let  the  jelly  become  thoroughly 
firm,  being  careful  not  to  stir  or  break 
it  while  it  is  hardening.  Blanched  and 
shredded  almonds,  pistachios  and  any 
cut  up  glace  fruit  may  be  stirred  in 
with  the  jelly  dice.  A  little  gold  and 
silver  leaf  also  adds  to  the  attractive- 


ness of  the  jelly.  To  insure  a  clear  im- 
pression, wash  the  inside  of  the  jelly 
mold  with  a  little  white  of  egg  just  be- 
fore filling  it.  Place  it  (covered)  in  a 
pan  of  ice. 

How  to  Find  a  Person's  Age. 


Tell  a  friend  that  you  can  reveal  to  him 
his  age  through  a  system  of  simple 
computation  with  figur  es;  not  only  his 
age,  but  the  month  of  his  birth.  If  he 
doubts  you  or  is  willing  to  have  the  fact 
demonstrated,  have  him  take  pencil  and 
paper  and  do  as  you  tell  him,  being 
careful  not  to  see  his  figures. 

When  he  is  ready  have  him  put  down 
the  number  of  the  month  of  his  birth. 
Multiply  that  by  2.  To  the  product 
add  5.  Multiply  this  sum  by  50.  Add 
his  age  to  this  product.  To  the  sum 
add  115.  Then  subtract  365  from  the 
result. 

Here  you  ask  him  what  is  his  answer. 
When  he  has  given  it  to  you  you  have 
the  key  to  his  age. 

For  example:  Supposing  he  is  48  years 
of  age  and  was  born  in  April.  The 
month  of  April  is  number  4;  4x2  equals 
8;  8  plus  5  equals  13;  13  times  50  equals 
650;  650  plus  48  (his  age)  equals  (48) 
from  1902,  and  you  have  1854,  correct 
year  of  birth.  Then  announce  that  he 
was  born  in  April,  1854. 

This  never  fails  if  correctly  perform- 
ed. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  which  every  one 
does  not  know  that  you  cannot  destroy 
the  integrity  of  the  figure  9  by  multipli- 
cation. 

To  make  plain:  9x9 — 81.  Add  8  and 
1  ( the  product )  and  you  have  9.  Take 
any  other  number,  say  123.  123  times 
9  equals  1107.  Add  the  figures  of  the 
product  again  and  they  equal  9.  Again, 
9  times  33  equals  297,  which  added  gives 
us  two  9's  by  adding  7  and  2,  or  the 
three  figures  added  equals  18,  or  2x9. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Cut  flowers  will  last  much  longer  if  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  to  the 
water  in  which  they  are  stood. 

To  restore  the  color  of  cashmere  that 
has  been  splashed  with  mud,  sponge  the 
discolored  parts  with  water  with  a  small 
piece  of  soda  dissolved  in  it. 

If  the  end  of  a  beefsteak  has  been 
blackened  during  the  broiling  process, 
and  you  wish  to  convert  it  into  a  mince 
or  stew,  simply  wash  it  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  it. 

Use  for  beef  hash  the  tough  skirt 
part  of  the  roast,  thoroughly  freed 
from  fat  and  gristle.  Chop  and  mix 
one  cup  of  meat  with  two  cups  of 
chopped  potatoes.  In  an  iron  spider 
put  two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  half 
a  cup  of  stock,  or  a  spoonful  of  gravy 
added  to  enough  hot  water  to  half  fill 
the  cup.  Let  it  boil  up,  then  add  the 
meat  and  potatoes,  well  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Stir  occasionally  with 
a  fork.  Let  the  water  evaporate  from 
the  hash,  leaving  it  dry,  but  not  pasty. 

A  growing  plant  should  be  kept  in 
the  room  with  a  piano,  says  a  piano 
tuner.  As  long  as  the  plant  thrives 
the  piano  will.  The  reason  that  a  piano 
is  injured  by  a  dry,  overheated  room 
is  that  all  the  moisture  is  taken  out  of 
the  sounding  board.  The  board  is 
forced  into  the  case  so  tightly  that  it 
bulges  up  in  the  center,  and  though  the 
wood  is  supposed  to  be  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible when  this  is  done,  it  contains  some 
moisture,  and  gathers  more  on  damp 
days.  When  this  moisture  is  dried  out 
the  board  flattens  and  finally  cracks. 

A  bedroom  set  for  a  young  girl  in 
white  enameled  wood  with  pink  roses 
was  admired.  The  bed  was  wood,  with 
a  rather  high  headboard  of  a  graceful 
shape,  and  the  roses  were  disposed  over 
it  carelessly.  The  dressing  of  the  bed 
was  original.  There  was  a  roll  bolster 
covered  with  cretonne  pink  roses  on  a 
cream  ground,  and  the  spread  was  of 
the  same  material.  This  was  cut  to  ex- 
actly fit  the  top  of  the  mattress,  and 
had  a  full  ruffle,  which  did  not,  however, 
hang  over  the  sides,  but  were  tucked  in 
along  the  sides.  The  effect  was  of  a  full 
puff.  All  the  cushions,  etc.,  of  the  room 
were  in  this  cretonne,  and  the  curtains 
were  barred  dimity,  with  a  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  valance  of  cretonne. 


THE 


PUREST  LARD 


-  IS    THE  - 


BEST  LARD, 


GOLDEN  GATE  LEAF  LARD 

ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  PURE. 

Represents  —  Protection  to  Health;  Sound  Economy. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY, 

Packers  and  Exporters,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


CALIFORNIA  BOOKS! 


Your  Eastern  friends  want  to  know 
about  the  advantages  of  California. 
Why  don't  you  tell  them?  Nothing 
will  tell  them  so  well  as  books 
like  these: 


"SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
"SACRAMENTO  VALLEY," 
CALIFORNIA  FOR  THE  SETTLER,' 

"LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY," 
"THE  COAST  COUNTRY,"  (in  press) 

and  many  others.    All  these  books 
are  finely  illustrated,  and  may  be 
had  by  sending  2  cents  each  for 
postage  to  the 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

INFORMATION  BUREAU, 


613  MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No.  513. 

Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.   Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

•  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

Look  forward  to  fretting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.  K. 
Kotary  Sleel  iiall  Searing  Wagner  it's  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  get 
them  clean  in  nn  hour's  time.  Our  O.K.  means  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 

Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 

The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
side ot  tlie  tub  corrugated  liko  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
right  orleft,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reverses  automatically,  turning 
clothes  back  and  foi  ih  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  does  away 
w  ith  Ihe  wash  day  backaches.  Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and  ask 
toeeeit.  If  he  don't  handlethe  O.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRIMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road.  Davenport,  la. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat,  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Ked  per  bushel: 

July. 

Wednesday   862»ffl  853£ 

Thursday   NSJfffl  86* 

Friday   85&®  86% 

Saturday   86X®   85 % 

Monday   * — —(a  

Tuesday   8«M@   85«  81*@80X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  Scorn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
CBgo  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   47*®48  47  @47* 

Thursday   48  @48M  47Sffl47sa 

Fridav  47?6@48  4§%(n  >47* 

Saturday   47;'affl46'B  4718ffl465a 

Monday  * — — ®   — —ffl  

Tuesday   4618ffl4818  46*®47* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec,  1904. 

Hiursday  II  31       I  32'4 

Fridav   1  31*ffll  33 

Saturday   1  31?„ffll  KM 

Mondav  *  ffl  

Tuesday    1  32  ffll  30H 

Wednesday   1  31'4'ffll  31'b 

♦Holiday. 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  little  doing-  in  this  line 
since  last  report.  Even  speculative  trad- 
ing was  of  a  much  lighter  order  than  for 
some  time  previous.  With  Monday  a 
holiday  and  Saturday  little  better  in  the 
matter  of  business,  the  week  has  been  a 
short  one.  Values  here  have  ruled 
steady  to  firm  for  both  spot  wheat  and 
futures,  without  any  material  fluctua- 
tions. Any  improvement  abroad  would 
be  apt  to  result  in  increased  firmness  here, 
but  foreign  markets  lately  have  been 
tending  to  easier  rather  than  to  stiffer 
prices.  Recent  tolerably  heavy  exports 
from  the  southern  hemisphere  are  mak- 
ing Europe  for  the  time  being  somewhat 
independent  as  regards  wheat  and  indif- 
ferent about  the  light  offerings  from  the 
United  States.  But  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  will  continue  very  long  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  crop  outlook  in  this 
State  becomes  less  promising  as  the  har- 
vest time  approaches.  The  exportable 
surplus  is  more  apt  to  fall  below  than  to 
exceed  the  300,000-ton  mark.  A  British 
ship  was  taken  for  wheat  loading  at  the 
reported  rate  of  17s  3d  per  ton  to  Europe, 
usual  option.  For  new  crop  loading  21s  3d 
is  asked  for  ships  and  no  takers,  the 
freight  market  being  weak. 

California  Milling  11  35  ffll  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  27*ffll  30 

Oregon  Club   1  27*®!  32* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11.33®  1 .30'4. 

May.  1905,  delivery,  I — — ffl  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  11.81  '4@1.31  h ;  May, 
1905,  I  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6sM<a6s8'.;d    6sl0*d@f>sl  Id 

Freight  rates   14*®— s  IV4@— s 

Local  market  II  32*@1  35      II  27*®1  32* 

Flour. 

Spot  supplies  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  are  more  than  ample  for  the  imme- 
diate demand  at  full  current  figures.  The 
outward  movement  in  all  directions  has 
been  lately  of  light  volume.  Much  of  the 
flour  here  is  the  product  of  outside  mills. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  ®3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  ffl4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30   @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  (34  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  ®4  15 

Barley. 

Trading  in  this  cereal  has  not  been 
active  during  the  week  under  review,  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  very  heavy  offerings 
or  much  selling  pressure,  values  for  spot 
barley  have  been  tolerably  well  main- 
tained at  the  below  quoted  range.  The 
speculative  market  for  new  crop  barley 
has  been  tending  against  the  buying  in- 
terest. That  there  will  be  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  coming  crop  of  light  weight 
and  pinched  seems  now  to  be  fairly  well 
assured,  and  this  will  have  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  stiffen  valuos  on  the  better 
grades,  making  a  wider  range  of  prices 
than  ordinarily. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  06^(31  0S\ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  02*ffl1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12*©!  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  ffll  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  07*®l  12* 

Oats. 

There  have  been  no  heavy  arrivals 
lately  from  any  quarter  and  spot  stocks 
are  of  small  proportions.  Demand  is  fair, 
particularly  for  good  to  choice  White 
oats,  current  values  for  which  are  being 
well  maintained.  In  ordinary  Blacks 
there  is  not  much  doing.  Surprise  and 
Gray  oats  are  practically  out  of  stock. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  ®1  37* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  82*@1  S=> 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®1  80 


Milling   1  32*®1  37* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40   ffll  42* 

Black  oats   1  20   ®1  30 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  27*ffll  32* 

Cora 

Market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked 
and  unfavorable  to  buyers.  Considering 
the  comparatively  stiff  prices  ruling  and 
the  limited  supplies,  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  business  doing. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  45  ®1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  55 

Small  Yellow   1  60  @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  80   Oil  35 

Egyptian  Brown   1  20  ffll  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  37*®1  42* 

Kye. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  a 
light  order.  Previously  quoted  values 
are  being  maintained. 

Good  to  choice  II  32*@1  35 

Buckwheat. 

Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as 
last  noted,  in  the  absence  of  any  wholesale 
trading. 

Good  to  choice   11  90   @2  25 

Ileam. 

While  the  market  is  not  noteworthy 
for  activity,  dealers  are  not  indifferent  to 
offerings,  especially  where  they  can  pur- 
chase at  some  concessions  in  their  favor. 
A  local  firm  estimates  the  stocks  of  beans 
in  the  State  at  the  end  of  May  at  308,400 
bags,  being  about  100,000  bags  less  than  a 
year  aero.  Of  present  stocks  130,000  bags 
are  Limas,  00,000  Large  and  Small 
Whites,  35,000  Bayos,  30,500  Black-eyes, 
17,500  Pinks  and  5,000  miscellaneous. 
Southern  counties  are  credited  with  195,- 
000  bags;  central  and  Northern  counties, 
34,000  bags;  and  San  Francisco,  79,000 
bags. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  15 

Large  White   2  40   ffl2  65 

Pinks   3  40   ®3  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30  @2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  06  00 

Reds   4  25    ffl4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  15 

Dried  Peas. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  in  the 
main  firm.    Business  is  mostly  of  a  small 
jobbing  character.     Green  Peas  now  in 
store  here  are  wholly  Eastern  product. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  ffl  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  Small   2  25  @2  50 

Ho  pH. 

The  same  inactive  condition  previously 
noted  as  prevailing  in  the  local  hop  mar- 
ket continues  to  be  experienced.  Stocks 
are  practically  all  in  second  hands,  and 
are  being  in  the  main  steadily  held,  al- 
though under  selling  pressure  current  fig- 
ures could  not  be  maintained.  Latest 
transfers  from  first  hands  of  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  hops  were  at  25c. 
Good  to  choice  1904  hops  are  quoted  at 
at  17J(S20c  for  future  delivery.  The  com- 
ing crop  on  this  coast  is  estimated  at 
57,000  bales  California,  95,000  bales  Ore- 
gon, and  37,000  bales  Washington.  Total 
189,000  bales,  against  178,000  bales  last 
season. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  ®28 

Wool. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  from  first  hands, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  any  business 
of  consequence  at  present  in  this  center, 
most  of  the  California  Spring  clip  having 
been  disposed  of  by  growers.  Aside  from 
the  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  wools, 
there  is  virtually  nothing  left  in  this 
State,  and  that  these  wools  will  receive 
prompt  attention  as  soon  as  ready  for 
market  is  altogether  likely.  Market  for 
desirable  wools  presents  a  firm  tone. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  16  @18* 

Northern,  defective  18  ®I5 

Middle  Counties,  free  13  @16 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  ®14 

Southern,  12  months   9  @11 

Southern,  7  months    8  @10 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  16  @18 

Nevada  14  ®17 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Very  little  new  hay  has  so  far  arrived, 
and  quotable  values  for  the  same  have 
not  yet  been  established.  That  the  crop 
will  turn  out  as  heavy  as  the  early  esti- 
mates is  not  considered  probable  by  par- 
ties very  competent  to  judge.  Prices  for 
old  hay  show  no  special  change.  Market 
is  fairly  firm  for  best  qualities,  but  slow 
and  weak  for  the  lower  grades.  Straw  is 
selling  at  a  wider  range  of  prices  than 
lately  current. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00   @  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    12  00  @  14  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   11  00   @  13  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00   @  11  00 

Barley   9  00  ffl  12  00 

Alfalfa   9  50   ffl  11  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  15  00 

Straw,  V  bale     50  @  75 

MMIstufTs. 

Stocks  of  Bran  are  of  fair  proportions, 
but  are  mostly  in  few  hands  and  are  not 
being  crowded  to  sale.  Middlings  are  in 
light  supply  and  also  in  light  request. 
Values  for  Rolled  Barley  ruled  fairly 
steady,  with  offerings  only  moderate. 
Market  for  Milled  Corn  was  decidedly 
firm. 

Bran,      ton  121  00   ®  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  ®  27  00 


Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ffl  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  ffl  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  50  ffl  33  00 

Cracked  Corn   33  00  ffl  33  50 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  in  light  stock  and  little  doing 
in  it  at  present.  There  is  considerable 
Yellow  Mustard  at  producing  points 
South,  but  not  much  here.  Trieste  or 
Brown  Mustard  is  scarce.  Flaxseed  is  in 
moderate  stock.  Bird  Seeds  are  in  suffi- 
cient supply  for  immediate  needs. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  ffll6  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   14  00  016  00 

Flax   1  80  @  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ffl  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5*@— 

Rape   lfcffl  2\4 

Hemp   3*@  3* 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

Offeringg  of  new  honey  are  looked  for 
in  the  near  futuro,  but  not  in  heavy  quan- 
tities. Stocks  of  old  honey  in  this  center 
are  of  quite  moderate  proportions  and  in- 
clude little  of  high  grade.  Common  qual- 
ities are  not  receiving  much  attention. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*ffl  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  5j< 

Extracted,  Amber   i^im  414 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3V4ffl  3*» 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  12*«ul3 

Amber  Comb   9  ffll  I 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  and  current  values  are  being 
well  sustained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  28  @30 

Dark  26  ®27* 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 

Values  for  Beef  are  without  radical 
decline,  but  market  is  quiet  and  supplies 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
demand.  Veal  is  in  heavy  receipt  and  in- 
quiry not  very  brisk,  with  market  quot- 
ably  lower.  Mutton  is  offering  at  a  lower 
range  of  values  than  last  quoted  and 
market  devoid  of  any  special  firmness. 
Lamb  is  in  fair  receipt  and  moderate  re- 
quest at  unchanged  figures.  Market  for 
Hogs  is  quiet  and  values  are  marked 
down,  although  receipts  cannot  be  termed 
heavy. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  tt>   6*(g— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality    5*@— 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   5  @— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4$£®  5 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6  ®— 

Veal,  small,  ipih    7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  R>    9  ®— 

Hi. 1.  -,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Dry  Hides  is  ruling  quiet  at 
quotably  unchanged  values.  Wet  Salted 
Hides  of  desirable  quality  are  in  fair  re- 
quest at  full  current  rates.  Tallow  is  in 
good  demand  for  shipment,  considerable 
going  to  Central  America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . . 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  ths 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs 

Stags   

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf  

Dry  Hides  

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  B>s  —  ..n»     —  <a>i6 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25®2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25ffl  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75ffl  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25@  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  OOffl  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone 
remain  practically  the  same  as  for  some 
weeks  past.  There  is  very  little  doing  at 
present  in  this  department. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6Xffl6fc 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5\ffl7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July. .     h\& — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x86,  spot   hH® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ^  100   5  40   @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft)   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*-fl>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  for  common  Old  Chickens  and 
Small  Broilers  has  inclined  against  sell- 
ers most  of  the  current  week,  demand  be- 
ing slow  for  these  descriptions.  Big  and 
heavy  Hens,  and  large,  fat  Young  Chick- 
ens were  in  good  request,  meeting  with  a 
firm  market.  There  was  little  inquiry 
for  Turkeys.  Market  for  Ducks  was 
quiet  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Geese  received  little  attention  from  buy- 
eys.  Pigeons  were  in  moderate  demand 
at  about  same  range  of  prices  as  last 
quoted. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb  I  18  ®  20 


ffl  9* 
®  8* 
ffl  8 


.-  @10* 


Culls. 

-  ©  8 

-  ffl  7* 

-  @  7 

-  ®  7 

-  ®  7 

-  @  5 

-  @  8 

-  ®  9 

-  @  9* 

-  ®15 


Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  f,  B>   15  ffl  16 

Turkeys,  young  hens     B)   15  ffl  16 

Hens,  California,  f,  dozen   5  00  ffl  5  50 

Hens,  large   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ffl  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  ffl  8  50 

Fryers   5  50  @650 

Uroilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Hroilers.  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  ffl  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  dozen   5  00  @  6  00 

Geese,  f,  pair   1  25  ffl  I  50 

Goslings,  *  pair   150  ffll75 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ffl  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  @  2  00 

Butter. 

While  the  demand  for  immediate  use  is 
not  heavy  and  never  is  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  supply  of  choice  to  select  cream- 
ery squares  has  been  hardly  sufficient  for 
current  needs,  owing  to  most  of  this  but- 
ter being  packed  in  cubes  and  placed  in 
cold  storage.  Spot  offerings  of  the  lower 
grades  are  ample. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  Jb   19  @20 

Creamery,  firsts   18  ffll  9 

Creamery,  seconds   17*®18 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  firsts   17*®18 

Dairy,  seconds   16*@17 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   13  ®14 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  domestic  are  not  at  present  of 
very  large  proportions,  but  the  demand 
is  only  fair.  Values  are  without  quotable 
change.  Eastern  markets  are  weak, 
especially  for  old  cheese. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   8*®  9 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7*@  8* 

California,  fair  to  good   7   ffl  7* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @10 

Kastern   13  @15 

Eggs. 

Receipts  of  California  product  are  on 
the  decrease,  but  not  many  eggs  are  now 
being  used.  For  strictly  choice  to  select, 
uniformly  largo  and  white,  ihe  market 
presents  a  moderately  firm  tone,  with 
some  sales  at  an  advance  on  the  figures 
warranted  as  regular  quotations.  Many 
eggs  coming  forward  are  running  de- 
cidedly irregular  as  to  quality  and  for 
such  stock  the  market  is  weak. 
California,  select,  large,  whi  e  and  fresh.  19  @20 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  18  ®19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17*ffll8* 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
was  in  good  request,  both  on  canning  ac- 
count and  for  immediate  use,  and  prices 
were  maintained  at  about  same  range  as 
previous  week.  Peas  were  also  in  demand 
for  canning,  and  market  for  choice  was 
tolerably  favorable  to  sellers,  considering 
the  time  of  year.  String  and  Wax  Beans 
were  in  increased  receipt  and  market  in- 
clined in  favor  of  buyers.  Summer 
Squash  was  in  light  supply  and  choice 
brought  comparatively  good  prices. 
Gren  Corn  sold  at  a  wide  range  of  values, 
owing  to  great  difference  in  quality,  some 
from  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  brought 
top  figures.  New  Red  Onions  were  in  suf- 
ficient supply  to  cause  the  market  to  pre- 
sent a  rather  easy  tone.  A  few  new 
White  and  Yellow  Onions  have  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Asparagus,  f~  lb,  tancy   6  ffl  6* 

Asparagus,  No.  I,f  lb   5  @  5* 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  f<  lb   4  ffl  4* 

Beans,  String.  ft  &   2*®  5 

Beans,  Wax,  f>  lb   4   ffl  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  H  100  lbs. . .  1  00  ffl  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  doz   25  (a.  60 

Cucumbers,  ft  doz   50   ffl  75 

Egg  Plant,  ft  *   8   @  I2K 

Garlic,  new,  *  lb   4  ffl  7 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  f,  ctl...  4  50   (u,  5  00 

Onions.  New  Cal.  Red,  f,  sack   75   ffl  1  00 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  f.  sack.   75  ffl  1  25 

Peppers  Green  ft   lb   10   ffl  15 

Rhubarb,  f  box   25  ffl  60 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   75  ffl  1  25 

Tomatoes,  ft  crate   1  25  ffl  2  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50ffl60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  80  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Most  of  the  local  trade  is  running  on 
New  Potatoes,  which  are  arriving  rather 
freely,  both  in  boxes  and  sacks,  and  mar- 
ket has  been  tending  in  favor  of  the  con- 
suming interest.  Old  Potatoes  now  offer- 
ing are  mainly  under  choice,  and  for  com- 
mon qualities  the  market  is  slow  and 
weak.  Choice  Old  Burbanks  are  scarce, 
and  they  are  bringing  in  a  limited  way 
tolerably  good  prices. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   90  ffl  1  is 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  ffl  1  40 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental   1  00  w  1  66 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  were  in  fair  rece'pt,  mostly 
Pringles,  although  some  of  the  later  va- 
rieties are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance and  are  receiving  the  preference  at 
top  figures  where  the  quality  is  all  right. 
Cherries  arrived  freely,  and  desirable  of- 
ferings met  with  a  tolerably  active  de- 
mand, although  values  were  at  a  rather 
low  range.  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
were  plentiful  and  market  lacked  firm- 
ness. Blackberries,  Loganberries  and 
Raspberries  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply 
and  averaged  lower  than  previous  week. 
Strawberries  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
brought  fully  as  good  figures  as  last 
quoted.  Black  Figs  from  Warm  Springs 
and  Yuma  Heights  were  held  mainly 
within  range  of  $1.00@1.50  per  box.  Can- 
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taloupes  from  Coachella  Valley  sold 
mostly  at  25@35c.  apiece.  Mexican  Water- 
melons were  offering  at  50c.  apiece. 

Apricots,  f.  crate  

Blackberries,  $  chest  

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx 
Cherries,  small  white  &Red,  ^  box 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  f,  lb  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  'f.  lb  

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  f(  lb  

Currants.  V  drawer  

Figs,  Black,  f,  box  

Gooseberries,  common,  1*  lb  

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  lb  

Loganberries,  $  chest  

Raspberries,  $  crate  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest. 

Strawberries,  large,  ^  chest  

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  down  to  such 
small  proportions  that  there  is  little  op- 
portunity for  activity.  Prunes  are  about 
the  only  tree  fruit  now  offering'  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale 
trading.  In  quotable  values  there  have 
been  no  pronounced  changes  since  date  of 
last  report.  New  Prunes  are  not  offering 
under  the  2]c  basis  for  Santa  Claras,  Oc- 
tober delivery.  A  windstorm  last  week 
did  great  damage  to  Santa  Clara  orchards. 
More  of  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  lost  this 
month  by  dropping.  On  new  Apricots  to 
arrive,  dealers  are  talking  74@8c  for  good 
to  choice,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of 
many  growers  having  made  any  con- 
tracts, generally  better  prices  being  ex- 
pected than  are  being  offered.  While  the 
crop  of  Apricots  may  be  a  little  better  in 
some  sections  than  last  year,  the  quantity 
which  will  be  dried,  taking  the  State  as  a 
whole,  is  not  likely  to  prove  heavy.  There 
is  every  indication  that  Peaches  will  be  in 
decidedly  lighter  stock  than  last  season 
and  prices  for  the  higher  grades  are  ex- 
pected to  average  better.  In  the  way  of 
shipments  of  dried  fruit  the  past  week, 
the  steamer  Senator  for  British  Columbia 
took  85,300  lbs.,  including  46,500  lbs. 
Prunes.  The  steamer  Sonoma,  bound  for 
Australia,  carried  50,200  lbs.,  including 
30,300  lbs.  Prunes,  12,300  lbs.  Apricots 
and  5,300  lbs.  Peaches. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice     4V4®  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-Eb  boxes.  5>4@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8'/4fi>ll 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  <p  ft)   8  @  8V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  9% 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice  7  @  iyt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8% 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   — @— 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2V4@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  i%@2c;  40-50s,  35^@3%c; 
50-60S,  3!.s(a3^c;  60-70s,  2%(&2%c;  70-80s,  2Jg@2Hc; 
80-90s,  \%m%c  \  90-lOOs,  1>4@1%c;  small,  3£@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4 

Apples,  quartered   3ii@  3 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%@  3Yt 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  without  change,  either  in 
quotable  values  or  general  tone.  The 
present  movement  is  light,  both  outward 
and  on  local  account. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-fb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4>fc 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — e 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3J4C 

Seedless  Floated  3V4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3*4c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  lb   5*4o 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  ft  pkg  4*4o 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ft>.   5)<c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft  5^0 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  4%o 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  ft  5  o 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  reduced  supply,  but 
offerings  of  other  than  strictly  fancy  qual- 
ity are  proving  more  than  ample  for  the 
immediate  limited  demand.  Much  of  the 
fruit  is  now  in  poor  condition,  owing  to 
the  season  being  nearly  ended.  For  the 
general  run  of  offerings  the  market  shows 
weakness.  Lemons  were  in  fair  request 
and  prices  for  best  qualities  were  well  sus- 
tained at  the  prevailing  range.  Limes 
were  steadily  held,  with  stocks  only 
moderate. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,     box. $1  75   @2  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   90   @1  50 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   1  25  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box        2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,      box   1  25  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   5  00  @5  50 

Nuts. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
department.  There  are  few  Almonds  or 
Walnuts  offering,  and  market  for  both 
shows  a  decidedly  healthy  tone. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14 

California  Walnuts,  standard  11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5% 

Wlue. 

The  market  shows  much  the  same  gen- 
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eral  condition  as  previously  noted.  Dry 
wines  of  1903  vintage  continue  quotable  at 
15@17c  per  gallon  wholesale,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Custom  was  sought  the 
past  week  for  a  round  lot  of  choice  North- 
ern at  17c,  and  this  figure  was  bid,  pro- 
vided delivery  would  not  be  made  until 
September.  Sweet  wines  are  quiet  at  30c 
per  gallon  asked  at  producing  points. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  240,700  gallons,  and  for  pre- 
ceding week  were  363,525  gallons.  The 
steamer  San  Juan,  sailing  on  the  28th 
ult.,  carried  62,980  gallons  and  184  cases 
wine,  including  57,025  gallons  for  New 
York:. 


Walnut  Acreage  Increasing.— 
Lompoc  Record:  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
considerable  land  hereafter  will  go  into 
English  walnuts  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  where  with  a  proper  windbreak 
the  orchards  do  well  and  give  off  a  yield 
equal  to  the  best  orchards  farther  south, 
where  it  is  becoming  the  favored  indus- 
try. Walnuts  want  a  rich,  deep  soil  and 
a  fair  degree  of  moisture.  The  Lovel 
orchard  has  proven  a  success  in  every 
way. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


foil  THE  WKKK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  M  sks   97,935 

Wheat,  ctls   51,773 

Barley,  ctls   73,892 

Oats,  ctls   12,304 

Corn,  ctls   2,034 

Rye,  ctls   1,092 

Beans,  sks   5,649 

Potatoes,  sks   23,819 

Onions,  sks   3.383 

Hay,  tons   2,333 

Wool,  bales   2,677 

Hops,  bales  


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,028,389 
2,293,442 
5,344,668 
847,370 
153,922 
58,019 
706,614 
1,270,895 
152,095 
163,555 
67,142 
29,487 


5,501,040 
5,992,940 
4  775,376 
759,775 
135,623 
181,525 
687,693 
1,238,275 
194,165 
152,671 
65,185 
15,040 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
1  July  1,1903. 


Flour,  H  sk                  48,588  3,092,072 

Wheat,  ctls                  28,160  1,001,982 

Barley,  ctls                48,969  4,113.280 

Oats,  ctls                        483  24,123 

Corn,  ctls                        271 1  18,075 

Beans,  sks                    1,124  39,65: 

Hay,  bales                    4,566  224,610 

Wool,  lbs                      80,296  2,518,642 

Hops,  lbs                       2  134  591,848 

Honey,  cases                   8  4,841 

Potatoes,  pkgs              1,890|  106,268 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,726,951 
5,261,929 
3,454,308 
37,285 
48,008 
41,900 
200,096 
1,168,059 
419,829 
4,124 
97,866 


Denver.  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  1901. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir:  — I  have  cured  three 
bone  spavins  with  the  Elixir,  and  one  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  mare  was  considered  worthless.  Now 
Mr.  Miller,  the  man  who  owns  her,  says  she  is  well. 
Nh.  See  had  a  young  horse,  and  a  good,  until  he  got 
spavin.  Mr.  See  tells  me  he  used  Uve  bottles  of  Ron- 
del's spavin  cure  and  had  no  effect,  and  came  to 
me.  I  started  him  with  the  Elixir,  and  two  and  a 
half  bottles  made  bim  a  sound  horse.  Mr.  See  has 
sent  me  several  customers  for  the  Elixir.  I  rind  it 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  it  is  recommended  in 
your  circular.    Yours  truly,  W.  W.  Kirbt. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OYER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— free. 


The  Admiral. 

A  hay  press  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  and  won  many  friends  among 
hay  balers,  because  of  its  many  points  of 
superiority  over  other  presses,  is  the  Ad- 
miral hay  press,  made  by  the  Admiral 
Hay  Press  Co.,  box  40,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hay  presses  and 
contemplate  a  purchase,  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Admiral 
Hay  Press  Co.,  and  investigate  their  ma- 
chines thoroughly.  They  guarantee  it  to 
make  heavy,  smooth,  well-shaped  bales, 
and  it  is  the  good  bales  that  bring  money. 

They  are  sending  their  free  descriptive 
matter  and  testimonials  to  all  who  ask  for 
them,  and  they  are  worth  reading. 


F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  Myers  hay  carriers, 
pumps  and  hay  tools,  have  a  most  envi- 
able record  in  respect  to  the  quality  of 
their  goods  and  the  integrity  of  their 
business  dealings.  In  soliciting  patron- 
age, F.  E.  Myer  &  Bro.  do  so  on  the  merit 
of  their  goods.  "Take  off  your  hat  to 
the  Myers  "  has  become  a  phrase  of  more 
than  ordinary  purport  to  both  the  trade 
and  the  retail  customer,  and  its  associa- 
tion with  the  Myers  pumps  is  immediate 
in  every  mind.  Their  newest  catalogue 
of  pumps  and  hay  tools  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

No  Equal  —  Recommended  to  All  Horsemen. 

Hemlock,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  18,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  been  using  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  on  my  horses  for  several  years  and  rind  no 
equal  for  Sprains,  Bruises  and  Spavins  to  which 
draft  horses  are  subject.  I  heartily  recommend  it 
to  horsemen.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
"  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases." 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  J.  Zickkeoose. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

for  week  ending  may  17,  1904. 

760,176. —  Cuff  holder  — M.  Bornstein,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

760  378.— Lubkicating  Pulley — A.  N.  and  C.  B. 
Borquist,  Portland,  Or. 

760,054.— Railway  Switch— W.  S.  Boyd,  3rd,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

760,178.— Building  Apparatus  —  H.  Brand,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

760,182.— Ventilator  —  Chapman  &  Osborn,  Wat- 
sonville.  Cal. 

760,056.— Voting  Machine  Key— T.  Cory,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

759,867.  —  Shingle  Machine  —  A.  B.  Cummins, 
Eureka,  Cal. 

759,975.— Explosive  Engine  —  Duryea  &  White. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
760,113.— Toilet  Paper  Holder  —  R.  B.  Friend, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
759,881.— Oil  BURNER— J.  L.  Hague,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

760,393.— Suspenders — H.  T.  Hazard,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

759,893.— Meat  Tenderer  — M.  Knutsen,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

760.075.  — Electrical  Resistance— G.  F.  Leonard. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

760.076.  — Electric  Heater— G.  F.  Leonard,  Pasa- 

760,222.'— Wheel— G.  W.  Lovejoy,  Tehachapi,  Cal. 
760,242 —Advertising  Apparatus— A.  S.  Perry, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
760,253.— Truss  Pad— O.  C.  Ross,  Spokane,  Wash. 
760,256.  —  Ironing  Apparatus  —  R.  Rutherford, 

Portland,  Or. 
760,084.— Car  Frame— C  A.  Stelle,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
760,353  —Beam  Compass  —  N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook, 

Wash. 

759,937.— Potato  Digger— W.  J.  Symonds,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

760.089.  — Friction  Clutch— E.  Turney,  Portland, 
Or. 

760.090.  — Saw  Guide— H.  H.  Venable,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

760,359.— Paper  Holder— R.  G.  Whitlock,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

760,288.— Musical  Instrument  —  R.  A.  Wilkins, 

Portland,  Or. 
760,048. —Fruit  Gatherer  —  J.  Wilson,  Duarte, 

Cal. 

760,365.— Sewing  Cabinet— O.  Yates,  Portland,  Or. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant.  Easily 
grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale. 
Room  in  your  garden.  Plant  in 
Fall.  Booklet  and  Magazine  4c. 
Ozark  Ginseng  Co..Dept.V-6,Joplin,Mo. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  export  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  talcan  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


One  mix  of  paint 
can't  accommodate 
itself  to  al!  uses. 
We  make  P  &  B 
/  Paint  for  specific 
[j  uses- -Roof  paint 
J  I  for  roofs— B  rid  ge 
it  paint  for  bridges, 
etc. 

If  you  have  use 
for  a  paint  that 
penetrates,  protects 
and  preserves  you 
ought  to  know  the 
P  &  B  brands. 
Booklet  Free. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


■MflBB 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85   NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANALYSIS  of 

Soils, 
Water, 
Fertilizers, 
Spraying:  Materials, 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Products. 


PLANS  for 
Orchards, 
Ranches, 
Irrigation. 


Land  Inspections. 
Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  aDd 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  ?  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QUICK^p  E>  |  QO^"  SIMPLE 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY,  San  Jose 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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"\y  ILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  atrent  is  a  "t;ood  fellow?" 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  will  sell  yoll  a  Sharpies 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  make 
enough  more  butter  than  the 
other  from  the  same  milk  to 
pay  £5  per  cent  yearly  dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran- 
teed 85  per  cent  to  you. 
While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  Saves  your  back. 
Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  is  so.  Auto- 
matic oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Kasler  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.   Catalog  A-131  explains  better 


lies  Co. 
o,  Illinois 


M-  Simples 
Wett  Cluster, 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 

THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3V4  —  -*  -  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
iVtlLES  Of 

PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   tSz  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CARPETS 


BY     /Y\  AIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME    SUPPLY  CO. 

3016  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 


THE  APIARY. 


Phacelia  Tanacetifolia. 


Mr.  Harry  E.  Home  of  Redlands 
gives  the  American  Beekeeper  this  ac- 
count of  California  experience: 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  began  bee- 
keeping in  southern  California,  I  noticed 
in  the  earry  season  the  field  bees  com- 
ing home  loaded  with  at  least  three 
main  distinct  and  different  kinds  of  pol- 
len. Some  carried  a  creamy-looking 
variety,  some  a  deep  orange,  and  some 
came  wiggling  up  the  alighting  board 
with  enormous  lumps  of  a  sky-blue 
color.  I  soon  found  out  and  knew  the 
particular  species  of  flowers  and  their 
plants  furnishing  each  particular  kind 
of  pollen;  but,  as  they  all  looked  to  be 
mere  weeds  and  so-called  wild  flowers, 
I  paid  no  special  attention  to  them  any 
more. 

Our  honey,  whenever  we  get  a  crop, 
is  derived  from  the  orange,  the  sages 
and  wild  buckwheat,  mainly,  and  these 
are  so  abundant  in  a  good  season  that 
beekeepers  hardly  ever  notice  any 
other  sources  ;  while  in  a  poor  season 
everything  is  poor;  and  thus  it  has  come 
about  that  Californians  never  discov- 
ered, or  recognized,  the  rare  virtues, 
from  a  beekeeper's  point  of  view,  of 
the  modest  and  beautiful  Phacelia  tan- 
acetifolia. 

It  was  a  stranger  from  far  away 
Germany  who,  botarically,  discovered 
our  brilliant  golden  poppy  and  gave  it 
his  own  name,  Escholtzia,  and  it  was  in 
a  hidden  garden  nook  on  the  far-away 
banks  of  the  Khine,  where  it  had  ab- 
sent-mindedly wandered,  that  our  sky- 
blue  Thousandpretty  was  first  loved, 
and,  being  loved,  watched  over  and 
handled.  And  the  great  good  luck  of 
Thousandpretty  was  that  its  lover  was 
a  true  friend  of  Apis  mellifera  as  well. 
Of  course,  Apis  and  Pretty  soon  found 
one  another,  and  one  can  easily  imagine 
the  delight  with  which  human  eyes 
watched  the  mutual  approachment,  and 
the  prolonged  and  oft-repeated  visits 
of  Apis  to  Pretty.  Now  all  this  hap- 
pened about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
To-day,  among  the  beemen  of  central 
Europe,  Phacelia  seed  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  like  clover  or  rape,  and 
many  are  the  praises  sung  in  its  favor. 

Phacelia  grows  about  15  to  24  inches 
high,  branching  out,  or  not,  according 
to  room.  Its  foliage  is  fernlike  and  of 
a  color  varying  from  dark  green  to 
purple  brown.  It  furnishes  bee  pastur- 
age in  about  six  weeks  from  seed.  Its 
flower  stalk  forms  a  sort  of  an  involute, 
unrolling  as  it  goes.  Its  native  name, 
Fiddleneck,  explains  this  very  well. 
The  flowers  are  sky-blue,  star-shaped, 
very  shallow,  averaging,  perhaps,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  one- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter. 

The  bloom  lasts  about  six  weeks.  It 
furnishes  nectar  all  day  long,  but  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less.  The  honey 
is  light  amber,  sometimes  light  green, 
and  of  a  mild  aromatic  flavor.  The 
sky-blue  pollen  comes  from  it  alone. 

Its  fodder  value  is  rated  next  to 
clover,  and  cows  fed  on  it  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk. 
But  cattle  will  not  take  it  alone  by  it- 
self at  first;  for  a  while  it  must  be 
mixed  with  something  they  are  used  to. 
And  it  must  be  fed  green.  It  will  grow 
where  weeds  grow,  early  in  the  season 
or  late,  and  for  green  manuring  Phace- 
lia is  said  to  equal  the  pea. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW  DEN 


Potato  Digger.  !^^f^aK 


Standard  dlrr.r  with  no  per,  ud  ll 
DOWOtN  MFC.   CO.,  Box  67 


■*.   Aik  tor  fr«e  llll.iU.  book. 

PRAIRIE  CiTY,  ia. 


fHPiD  DATC^  Calitornia.  Washington, 
vl  ICrtr  lx-f~*  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  above  illustrates  the  1904  Model  U.  S.  Separators,  Nos.  5,  6  and  7, 
alongside  of  our  former  style,  and  shows  at  a  glance  one  of  our  latest  and 
important  improvements : 

THE  LOW  DOWN  MILK  RECEIVING  CAN. 

Without  in  any  way  lessening  the  Strength  or  Durability  of  the  machine,  we 
have  been  able  to  shorten  the  frame  and  obtain  a  Low  Can  separator  that  is  very 
easv  to  pour  milk  into,  even  by  a  short  person.  Write  for  catalogue  which  more 
fully  describes  this  and  the  other  improvements  and  advantages  of  the  U.  S. 

Remember  that  in  buying  the  U.  S.  you  get  the  separator  that 
HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING 
with  average  test  for  50  consecutive  runs  of  .0138. 

We  hare  the  following  tranifer  point*:  Portland.  Me.,  Sherbrooka  and  Montreal,  Que..  Hamilton,  Oni,. 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,   Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  lit.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb..  Kantai  City.  Mo. 

Addreu  all  letten  to  "  ^" 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt\ 
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THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modem  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  I'ricet. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.    It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  It. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  Hush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1    250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


WHERE  THERE  ARE  COWS 


No  matter  how  few  or  bow  many,  there  should  be  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Its  use  means  Pure  Milk,  Heavy  t:ream,  and  the  Best  of  Butter.  No 
Home  Dairy— no  Country  Place— complete  without  a  DE  LAVAL. 

If  you  v.-ill  tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  we  will  send  yon 
our  1904  Catalogue  and  other  valuable  dairy  Information  Free. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  CiX'IS^X. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

anil  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  C  S.  Pept.  of  Agrt.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. &o-lh.  kt'KB,  S2.50 ;  lcio-lb.  keira,  $A.:*>;  half  barrel, 
*;ulb.,3jc  per  lh;  barrel, 4i>  lli... ->Ji-.   Send  for  circular*. 
.1  \\lr-«.ooll   Original  Maker. 
989-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  i'a- 


h  MM  A  STOPPED  FREE 
'm      I   §TW  Permanently  Cured  by 

I  $  XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  |  V  NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Flu  aft.r  flratdajtua. 
CONSCLTATWK ,  ptffODil  .r  bj  mall.  IrMtlM  and. 

•a  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 

I  Permanent  Cur.,  ■»>  «alj  waipoiary  rail.rtor  aU 
I  s ....  .  p.  Epilepsy ,  Spaama,  St.  Vitus' 

I  Dance,  Debility  ,  Exhaustion.       1'ouoJ.J  1.-:  1. 

inP  P  H  Kl  IMP  111  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

FOWDIB1D  9BS  CAUSTIC  NOD  A. 

FURK  POTASH. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  National  Projects. 

Apropos  of  the  formal  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  new  ir- 
rigation projects  under  the  reclama- 
tion law  in  California,  Oregon  and  the 
Dakotas,  the  Interior  Department  to- 
day issued  a  statement  covering  the 
disposition  of  the  reclamation  fund, 
which  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"These  approvals  mark  practically 
the  close  of  the  preliminary  or  tenta- 
tive stage  of  reclamation  work.  The 
projects  in  each  State  and  Territory 
are  now  well  outlined,  and  provisions 
made  for  all  of  the  available  funds. 

"During  the  two  years  which  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
reclamation  law  efforts  have  been  con- 
centrated on  general  examinations  and 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  various 
projects.  These  have  now  been  se- 
lected and  approved,  contingent  on 
securing  the  water  rights  and  lands  at 
reasonable  cost  and  perfecting  all  de- 
tails partly  completed.  The  situation 
in  two  items  is  as  follows: 

"Arizona — Salt  river  project,  under 
consideration  at  estimated  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000. 

"California  —  Yuma  project,  ap- 
proved construction  by  Secretary  at 
cost  of  about  $3,000,000. 

"  In  all,  the  projects  outlined  will 
cost  $27,000,000,  and  will  require  for 
construction  two  or  three  years.  They 
will  reclaim  in  round  numbers  1,000,000 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  will  be  sus- 
ceptible of  intense  cultivation,  and 
should  be  capable  of  supporting  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000  or  more  persons. 

"The  money  expended  in  construct- 
ing these  works  is  derived  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands.  The  ex- 
penditures are  to  be  returned  by  in- 
stallments to  the  reclamation  fund  and 
be  used  over  again  in  building  other 
works,  many  of  which  are  now  under 
preliminary  examination,  data  being 
acquired  so  that  the  work  can  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  the  money  becomes  avail- 
able." 

The  California  Project. — Arthur 
P.  Davis  of  the  Reclamation  Surveys 
gives  the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  project  on  the  Colorado  river: 
After  the  examination  and  rejection  of 
many  sites  along  that  stream,  a  site 
has  finally  been  selected  at  the  lowest 
point  on  the  river  where  good  rock 
abutments  could  be  secured  and  which 
is  some  distance  above  Yuma.  The 
dam  will  be  about  700  feet  long  and 
water  will  be  diverted  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  both  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona. The  Colorado  project  is  a  mon- 
ster undertaking  and  will  be  very  ex- 
pensive, but  compensating  results  are 
anticipated.  The  people  of  Salt  River 
valley  are  more  fortunately  situated  in 
that  in  the  Colorado  project  three 
things  will  have  to  be  done,  while  there 
there  is  but  one.  The  Tonto  is  a  sim- 
ple storage  enterprise,  while  on  the 
Colorado,  besides  the  storage,  levees 
will  have  to  be  built  along  the  river  and 
a  system  of  drainage  will  have  to  be 
developed,  for  some  of  the  lands  are  so 
flat  that  otherwise  alkali  would  ac- 
cumulate. This  makes  added  expense, 
and  the  people  will  have  to  stand  an 
expense  of  probably  $40  an  acre  to  se- 
cure what  they  want,  against  less  than 
half  that  amount  in  Salt  River  valley. 

But  nevertheless  the  people  of  Yuma 
are  enthusiastic  and  say  they  would 
favor  it  even  if  it  cost  $50,  knowing  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  their  soil  and  the 
possibilities  of  their  agriculture.  They 
have  organized  an  association  similar  to 
and  patterned  after  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  and 
are  giving  both  the  association  and  the 
reclamation  officials  loyal  support. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HO L STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.   Young  Durham  Hulls. 

JERSEYS,  HOL.STEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.    Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(   Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past,  :m  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animais  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  C ATLETT,  Pleasant  ( irove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tin- 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


STANDARD  BKED  I5ARKKD  ROCKS— Eggs 
J1.50  per  15.   Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPFIN  &  SON S,  Pleasant  Grove.Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  82.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCA S,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  F.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  14.    Cockerels  $1  and  $2  each. 


WM.  NILES&  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  clucks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BUFF  Orpingtons,  Sunbeam  Yards,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Try  my  "Sunbeams."   Eggs  $1.50  per  14. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CH ESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wni. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

gsjfsas  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


F.F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Uoxn67. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  In  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls, 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rsof  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETAIUMA,  on  the 
Fetalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALTJMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.    IWECH  FKIYI. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping;  Points:    PETAL.UMA  AND  SANTA 
ItOSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro- 
duces size  and  quality. 

We  have 
v  a  1  u  a  b  1  e 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer- 
tilizing value 
of  Potash. 

We  will 
send  them 
free    to  any 
tarmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  Co.,   San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

T™  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUIYIA,  CAL, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  EGGS  $3.00  PER  15. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  My  illustrated  folder  tells 
all  about  them. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  M&SSSSM 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  C0.,(lnc.)0ewltt,Ga. 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Perc heron  and  Belgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  linn,  Is  with  these  stallions  and  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

iftf-Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop,  California. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


JHftNUFACTURED  Q"V> 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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FORESTRY. 


Reforesting  Mountain  Slopes. 

By  T.  P.  T-i'KENS,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Water  and  Forest  Association. 

My  labors  have  so  far  been  confined 
principally  to  southern  California, 
where  I  have  been  engaged  with  the 
great  problem  of  reforesting  of  the 
mountains.  I  have  for  many  years  been 
giving  thought  and  attention  to  it,  and 
consulting  with  our  mountain  and  forest 
men.  A  few  years  ago  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pinchot  in 
my  efforts,  and  we  are  now  laboring  on 
the  plan  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
success.'  Our  plan  now  is  to  grow  trees 
in  nursery  farms  to  an  age  of  at  least 
two  years,  during  which  time  they  are 
frequently  transplanted,  and  finally 
planted  during  the.  wet  season,  so  that 
they  will  become  established  and  grow 
through  the  summer.  We  have  some- 
thing over  50,000  trees  now  that  will  be 
ready  to  set  out  next  winter.  We  have 
established  a  nursery  now,  at  Mr. 
Pinehot's  suggestion,  in  the  mountains, 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  our  first 
nursery,  so  it  is  suited  to  more  of  the 
species  that  we  wish  to  propagate.  We 
are  at  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet, 
and  we  find  the  soil  and  conditions  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  work  than  at  the 
lower  elevations. 

We  are  preparing  to  grow  several 
hundred  thousand  trees  and  are  meet- 
ing with  perfect  success  in  that  direc  - 
tion. The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  con- 
tributed to  our  meager  fund  and  has 
enabled  us  to  get  our  nursery  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Reserve,  in  order  to  grow 
a  large  number  of  trees.  Our 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  trying 
to  grow  trees  from  the  seed — to  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  nature's  plan  in 
sowing  the  seeds  broadcast  on  the 
slopes  of  our  mountains.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  our  efforts  there  was 
not  sufficient  rainfall  in  the  mountains 
to  moisten  the  ground  2  inches  in  depth. 
Last  year  the  drought  was  disastrous 
to  the  little  trees  that  came  up  plenti- 
fully, but  we  have  many  of  them  left. 
There  are  still  some  growing. 

We  have  had  a  cycle  of  years  during 
which  the  rainfall  was  deficient.  With 
a  rainfall  of  18  or  20  inches  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  southern  California  in  reforest- 
ing our  slopes. 

Where  we  transplanted  little  trees 
about  two  years  ago  they  are  growing 
and  doing  well.  We  are  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  very  large  percentage  of 
trees  to  grow  in  the  future.  These  in- 
vestigations that  are  being  made  by  the 
experts  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Forestry  will  be  a  great  assistance 
to  us. 

In  many  places  the  mountains  are  too 
steep  and  rocky  to  grow  trees,  and  in 
such  places  we  expect  to  grow  chapar- 
ral. It  has  a  very  perfect  and  exten- 
sive root  system  and  its  foliage  forms  a 
deep  shade,  preventing  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  and  holdiug  it  in  check  un- 
til it  has  a  chance  to  percolate  into  the 
mountains. 

The  forest,  however,  is  vastly  more 
valuable  than  the  very  best  of  chapar- 
ral, on  account  of  the  very  great 
density  of  the  mold  which  will  accumu- 
late under  the  forest,  more  than  under 
chaparral.  Our  condition  in  southern 
California  is  deplorable  and  really 
alarming.  People  are  beginning  to 
awake  to  the  apparently  absolute  neces- 
sity that  something  must  be  done.  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  take  steps 
to  check  fires.  With  six  or  eight 
months  of  dry  weather,  when  a  fire 
starts  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  it 
burns  everything  and  kills  everything. 
After  every  fire  our  water  supply  is 
perceptibly  lessened.  Within  the  his- 
tory of  southern  California,  since  the 
first  white  settlers  came,  there  was  suf- 
ficient stream  flow  from  the  mountains 
of  southern  California  to  do  all  the  irri- 
gating that  is  being  done  now.  Much 
of  it  has  been  lost,  and  our  only  remedy 
is  to  reforest  our  mountains.  We  must 
first  stop  the  fires  from  doing  further 
destruction.  This  reforestation,  es- 
pecially under  such  unfavorable  condi- 
tions as  we  have  in  southern  California, 
must  be  slow  at  the  best.    With  the 


very  meager  funds  that  we  have,  we 
are  simply  demonstrating  the  practica- 
bility and  possibility  of  reforesting  our 
mountains.  Farther  north,  even  in  the 
latitude  of  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter. 

We  hope  in  a  few  years  to  have 
something  tangible  that  will  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  reforest  our  mountains, 
and  as  we  have  trees  growing  now  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  more  favorable  conditions  we  cer- 
tainly expect  to  make  a  good  showing. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  Tulare  Grange,  the  subject 
of  the  day,  "To  what  extent  should 
the  farm  home  be  adorned  ? "  was 
called  up  in  the  Lecturer's  hour,  Sister 
C.  P.  Styles  leading  off  in  the  discus- 
sion. Sisters  Styles,  Field,  Morris, 
Fleming  and  Weaver  participated  in 
the  discussion,  which  was  very  inter- 
esting, all  agreeing  that  no  matter 
how  humble  the  home  or  how  plain  the 
house  it  should  be  made  more  homelike 
by  some  adornment.  A  few  shrubs,  a 
few  shade  trees,  a  few  flowers,  a  small 
patch  of  lawn,  add  very  much  to  the 
attractions  of  a  home  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  having  built  up  and  beautified 
the  home  oneself.  Such  adornment 
should  be  within  the  time  and  means 
and  with  the  best  artistic  skill  of  the 
occupant.  By  such  means  the  farm 
home  is  endeared  to  the  builder.  Such 
homes  will  tend  to  keep  the  farmer's 
boy  and  the  farmer's  girl  from  seeking 
a  city  life  and  will  endear  the  country 
home  to  them.  Let  the  farm  home  be 
adorned.  Nothing  gives  greater  en- 
joyment. 

Sister  Weigle,  by  request,  read  from 
the  May  Cosmopolitan  an  article  by 
John  Brisban  Walker,  "What  is  my 
relation  to  my  fellow  men  ?  " 

Bro.  C.  E.  Davis  made  an  earnest 
uddress  on  membership  in  the  Grange, 
(Grange  teaching  and  Grange  benefits. 

Bro.  Davis  was  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme committee  and  the  committee 
was  directed  to  prepare  a  programme 
for  September,  October,  November 
and  December.  .1.  T. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

ol  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Your  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 


Price    Jfe  1 


lot  1 1  e  I 


Prepared  by  E.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  O., 
Petalama,  Cal. 


U  The  Coming 
Unloader! 


Louden  Hay  Sling 

The  easiest  nnd  speediest  nieanB  of  unloading 
hay,  bound  grains,  forage  rrops.   Can  B* 
Uaed  With  Any  Hay  Carrier.  BalBM 

Half  a  Wagon  Load 

where  there  is  barn  room  to  handle  it.  Cleans 
the  rack  and  deposits  flat  in  the  mow  as  it  was 
on  waicon.  Bast  Line  Hay  Tools  In  the  World 
J  forfleld.  stack  and  barn.  Hay  carrier*,  Hay 
I  Korks,  Steel  Tracks  and  Switches,  Hay  Hack 
Fixtures,  Feed  and  Utter  farriers,  etc.  Our 
Flexible-  Bern  Door  Hangere  are  the  best  on 
Earth.  Ask  tor  complete  catalog  of  Hay  Tools, 
Appliances  and  Hardware  Specialties.     II  la 

4 Mailed  Free  lor  the  Asking. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
68  Broadway,  Falrlleld,  Iowa. 

■  SJ—  — — g=> 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  In  comelv  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intricate  than 
important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  1H  Turk  St,,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


Australian   Apples  and  Pears  in  the 
London  Market. 


To  the  Editor: — Southern  hemi- 
sphere competition  in  England  with 
California  fruits  has  once  more  to  be 
taken  account  of  and  in  the  future  reck- 
oned with.  Under  date  April  19th,  a 
friend  of  mine  writes  me  from  London: 

"  In  the  fruit  way  we  are  just  having 
our  first  arrivals  of  apples  and  pears 
from  Australia,  and  Johnsons  are  the 
leaders  in  the  market  at  present. 
Curiously  enough,  we  still  have  Newtown 
Pippins,  and  they  are  just  as  good  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son." 

Without  entering  into  the  respective, 
merits  of  California  and  Australian 
produce,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
while  the  Newtown  Pippins  are  probably 
fruit  held  in  cold  storage,  picked  six 
months  before,  the  Australian  fruit  is 
comparatively  fresh  from  the  trees, 
likely  within  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  very  important  for  Californian 
apple  shippers  to  realize  these  things, 
that  they  may  avoid  holding  their  ship- 
ments too  long  in  cold  storage  in  the 
various  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  future 
our  citrus  fruits,  and  our  winter  pears 
and  apples,  will  compete  not  only  with 
the  softer  fruits  from  South  Africa, 
but  also  with  produce  from  Australia. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 

Yes;  but  what  is  the  use  of  borrow- 
ing trouble  about  it?  Probably  the 
consuming  capacity  of  the  markets  of 
England  and  the  Continent  will  prove 
ample  for  all  that  can  be  sent  during 
the  whole  year  of  sufficiently  high 
grade  to  stand  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. If  people  should  stop  production 
for  fear  the  world  will  have  too  much 
to  eat,  the  world  would  surely  starve. 


Worth  KMOO  to  a  Utah  Man. 

Pahiiwon.  Utah. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  O.: 

Mv  son-in-law  used  about  a  half  bottle  of  GOM- 
BAUIjT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  on  his  horse  for 
curb,  and  he  says  It  is  a  sure  cure  anil  no  mistake. 
He  savs  it  has  done  him  $100  worth  o(  good 

.Iohin  S.  Hyatt. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of  California: 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  mouth 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictlv  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Pulton  Co.,  40"  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal, 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


fbrrvi 


le<\i 

f\T    M  O/VIE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18  000  square  feet 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
ters of  any  business  college 
west  of  Chicago. 
IV  tH  ISf-  V\~"  Between  450  and  600  stu- 
fz  ScJC  ^  dents  are  now  In  attend- 
JIV  ance,  and  we  have  a  large 

Vi»^  corps  of  capable  teachers. 

California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
arc  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
individual  Instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DDPHAM.  President,  901-925  Oolden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  578  Park. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  &  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PROCESSORS. 


ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

Write  us  what  conditions  you  have  to  work  under  and  we'll  meet  them— even  if  we  have 
to  design  special  machines.   It'll  make  you  money  in  the  end. 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  copy  of  our  catalogue— it's  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 

332  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620-622  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


THE    LATEST    /AND  BEST. 

SEND    FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

4:  KROGH 
^  PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


U  JW 


ARE  THE  BEST  FOR 

IRRIGATION  or  MINING. 

OUR  SINGLE  PUMPS 

are  good  lor  1 00  feet  or  less. 

COMPOUND  TURBINE  PUMPS 

from  100  to  600  teet. 
A  1. 1.  PUMPS  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  Special  Estimate.  Give  height 
of  lift  and  number  of  gallons  wanted  per 
minute. 

T.  R.  GOTH  *  CO.,  "•aESSfc&. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"DM  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 


Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


rtLSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


D0sea9,in90NE  or  TWO  MEWAlih„Mr"«" 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  2>2>y$%. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in         catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16.  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage  Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'Modern  Silage  Methods" 


Established  1Ho4  . 
10  cenfs,  coin  or  stamps. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


WSRF 
FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/IR0N  WORKS 

19  r  BIW10NT  ST.      <i  I -;.H,  iv- 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  8  9.00  per  1000 
14  "  "  10.00 
16  "  "  11.50 
18  "  "  12.50 
24  11  "  15.00 
30       "         "  17.50 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price  List! 

NAPA,^^**  CALIFORNIA, 
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THE  DAIN 


A  PRESS  WITHOUT  A  PITMAN. 

A  POWER  WITHOUT  GEARS. 

DO   YOU    REALIZE   IA/HAT  THIS  MEANS. 


THF  DATM  is  an  a11  steel  Ful1  Circle  Pul1  Power  Press  with  an  18x22  Bale 

*•  ■Tx-ti  l^ixllN  Chamber — a  press  unlike  any  now  on  the  market.  We  would 
like  to  show  you  cuts  of  the  press  and  power  in  detail,  illustrating  how  conveniently  it 
can  be  placed  in  a  barn  or  against  a  stack;  how  easily  the  bales  can  be  tied  and  how 
simple  to  telescope  the  press  for  transportation.  Just  send  for  our  special  catalogue; 
it  will  show  you  these  points. 


THE  DAIN  HAY  LOADER. 

This  is  another  money  maker  for  the  hay  man.  It  has  no  crankshaft  to  break,  no 
return  carrier  to  take  the  load  off  the  wagon.  Adjusts  itself  automatically  to  admit 
light  or  heavy  hay  at  same  time.  It  pushes  the  hay  forward  on  the  load.  Easy  to 
couple  or  uncouple  to  the  wagon. 

Deere  Implement  Co., 

General  Agents, 

San  Francisco. 


J  \fit*  fiumcisca 


"SOUTHWICK"  HAY  PRESS,  18x22. 

'HIS  press  has  greater  capacity  and  larger  feed  opening  than  any  other  horse  power  press |made.    Capacity  20  to  25  tons  per  day.    Feed  opening  40  inches 

in  smallest  part. 


BLUE  RIBBON  and  First 
Premium  over  all  com- 
petitors at  State  Fair,  in 
Sacramento,  September, 
1903.  . 


LA  CROSSE  TWO-DISC  PLOW  (FIELD  STYLE) 

HOIS 
either  way. 


J")  O  E  S   HONEST   WORK    AND   LOTS    OF  IT. 


LA  CROSSE  THREE-DISC  PLOW. 

A    REVOLUTION    AND    A    REVELATION.    In    plowing  turns 


EOOKEB  &c  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  24. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  June  11,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Dairy  in  Humboldt  County. 

Agreeable  to  our  promise  in  a  recent  issue  to  show 
various  phases  of  agriculture  in  Humboldt  county, 
we  select  this  week  a  composite  picture  illustrative 
of  the  dairy  industry  and  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments concerning  the  development  of  this  industry 
from  the  fine  Humboldt  County  Souvenir  of  the 
Eureka  Times,  to  which  we  recently  made  appreci- 
ative reference. 

That  Humboldt  stands  as  the  banner  dairy  county 
of  California  is  due  mainly  to  natural  causes,  to  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  soil  and  to  both  these  factors 


of  lumbering.  Considering  Humboldt's  somewhat 
isolated  position,  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  age  in 
the  improved  methods  ;  and  with  the  creameries, 
butter-workers,  cultures  and  careful  regulation  of 
rations  to  the  milch  cows,  has  reached  a  development 
that  finds  Humboldt  nowise  lagging  in  the  race.  The 
advent  of  the  separator  enabled  dairymen  to  secure 
a  greater  per  cent  of  cream  than  it  was  possible 
to  secure  by  the  gravity  process,  and  the  invention 
of  the  butter- working  machinery  insured  a  more 
cleanly  and  better  method  of  washing  and  working 
butter. 

The  cool  climate,   together  with   the  improved 


a  splendid  flow  of  milk  from  ten  to  eleven  months  in 
the  year.  This  is  as  long  as  cows  should  be  milked  in 
any  one  season.  They  need  a  short  rest  to  insure  the 
best  results. 

Dairying  was  first  carried  on  in  a  primitive  way  in 
Humboldt  county  in  the  middle  '50s.  The  natural 
ranges  of  the  Bear  river  section  were  used  for  that 
purpose  long  before  the  richer,  but  heavily  timbered, 
Eel  River  valley  had  been  cleared  by  the  hardy 
pioneers.  It  was  some  twenty-five  years  later  that 
the  fertile  valley  land  was  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
From  1880  to  1884  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
dairies   scattered  through  the  valley,    the  butter 


Dairy  Scenes  in  Humboldt,  the  Banner  Dairy  County  of  California. 


credit  is  equally  due.  An  equable  climate,  affected 
largely  by  the  Japan  current,  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  results  in  an  even  temperature  all 
over  the  dairy  district ;  this  effect  is  also  assisted 
somewhat  by  the  topography  of  the  coast  country. 
Thus  the  warm  breath  of  this  current  spreads  over 
the  land  in  summer  and  winter,  and  in  the  district 
affected  by  it  the  grass  grows  greener  and  is  greener 
longer  than  is  possible  at  points  in  the  interior  where 
the  hi  Is,  early  in  the  season,  assume  a  brown  and 
bare  appearance.  The  coast  country,  both  valley 
and  hill,  is  also  greatly  benefited  by  the  fogs  of  sum- 
mer rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  and  in  many  places 
scarcely  losing  its  verdue  the  year  round,  while  a 
continuous  sub-irrigation  from  the  rivers  and  creeks 
keeps  the  valleys  in  fresh  grass. 

Dairying  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  county,  second  only  to  the  chief  business 


appliances  now  at  the  command  of  the  creamery 
men,  enable  the  butter  maker  to  keep  thoroughly 
under  control  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  and  this, 
too,  without  the  use  of  refrigerating  plants,  which 
are  so  commonly  used  elsewhere.  Again,  the  sweet 
and  nutritious  pastures,  embracing  clover,  rye,  or- 
chard and  other  varieties  of  grasses,  impart  a  flavor 
which  can  not  be  improved  upon  by  the  use  of  any  of 
the  popular  cultures. 

While  native  grass  of  the  proper  variety  is  one  of 
the  best  rations  extant  for  milch  cows,  it  is  not  a  bal- 
anced ration,  and  dairymen  seek  to  supply  lacking 
elements  by  the  addition  of  other  food.  In  order  to 
tempt  the  appetite  and  supply  an  abundance  of  fod- 
der that  is  not  only  succulent,  but  rich  in  the  various 
desired  elements,  corn,  peas,  beets  and  carrots  are 
grown  in  rotation.  These,  with  the  addition  of  bran 
and  hay,  keep  the  herd  in  good  condition  and  insure 


being  packed  in  kegs  until  about  July,  when  the  price 
would  advance,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  production 
in  the  lower  counties;  about  this  time  packing  would 
cease,  and  the  butter  be  made  into  rolls  and  squares 
and  shipped  fresh  till  the  end  of  the  season.  Before 
the  advent  of  cold  storage  and  irrigation  in  other 
sections,  Humboldt  enjoyed  an  advantage  possessed 
by  no  other  portion  of  the  State,  being  able  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  fresh  butter  from  green  grass, 
when  the  pastures  in  other  dairying  sections  were 
dried  and  sere.  It  was  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  market  was  at  its  best,  that  Humboldt 
dairymen  disposed  of  their  stored  stock  of  packed 
and  pickled  butter,  as  well  as  their  fresh  output,  at 
prices  far  in  excess  of  their  less  fortunate  southern 
competitors.  None  of  the  advanced  methods  had 
come  into  use  then;  the  old  method  of  setting  the 
milk  in  pans  was  in  vogue, 
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The  Week. 


The  vacation  season  has  opened  briskly  this  year. 
All  lines  of  travel  from  the  larger  cities,  both  of  the 
coast  and  the  interior,  are  thronged  with  those  who 
are  seeking  respite  from  common  cares  and  duties  in 
communion  with  nature  in  her  varied  forms.  The 
trains  and  boats,  however,  which  afford  city  people 
their  avenues  of  escape,  constitute  only  a  part  of  the 
agencies  employed  to  secure  change  of  scene  and  air. 
The  country  roads  leading  toward  the  coast  and  to- 
ward the  mountains  are  traversed  by  processions, 
employing  all  kinds  of  running  and  walking  gear, 
whose  quaintness  is  almost  concealed  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  deposit  their  burden  upon  every  angle 
and  fold.  Still  the  dust  does  not  discourage,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  way  is  looked  upon  as  merely  inci- 
dental and  temporary.  In  running  about  across  the 
valley  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  foothills,  we  have 
been  struck  this  year  as  never  before  with  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  Californians  in  vehicles  and 
equipments  for  camping  expeditions,  which  the  dry 
summer  so  strongly  favors.  Some  of  the  outfits  are 
almost  small  houses  on  wheels,  and  must  have  occu- 
pied the  leisure  of  their  builders  for  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  for  their  use.  They  are  not  nice 
to  meet  on  the  mountain  roads,  for  they  have  a 
breadth  of  beam  like  that  of  a  river  stern-wheeler 
and  an  overhang  above  the  wheels  which  leaves  little 
space  for  the  passing  craft.  But  even  this  encroach- 
ment is  taken  good-naturedly,  for  during  the  outdoor- 
living  season  Californians  are  all  cordial  and  good- 
natured  and  bear  with  each  other  wonderfully  as 
they  meet  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains.  For 
this  relaxation  of  temper  and  for  the  democratic 
spirit  which  is  manifest  at  recreation  places,  as  well 
perhaps  as  for  the  tonic  effects  of  fresh  air,  pure 
water  and  cessation  from  care,  the  vacation  season 
is  salutary,  and  all  who  can  should  cut  loose  from  or- 
dinary concerns  and  participate  in  it. 

The  Yosemite  Valley,  which  promises  to  be  unusu- 
ally popular  this  year,  is  becoming,  as  it  should  be, 
Ihe  mountain  resort,  not  only  for  tourists  but  for 
Californians  generally.  Each  year  visitors  come  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  from  most  remote  parts  of  the  State 
and  the  population  at  the  hotel  is  largely  over- 
matched by  the  population  which  dwells  in  camps 
and  delights  itself  in  a  most  informal  manner  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  Yosemite  Commission,  which  was 
in  session  in  the  valley  last  week,  has  marked  out  a 
more  efficient  management  of  the  park  and  approved 
a  number  of  measures  which  will  render  its  startling 
and  impressive  attractions  more  available.  Roads 
are  being  improved  and  new  trails  to  hitherto  inac- 
cessible points  of  view  are  being  opened.  The  great 
mountain  gorge  promises  to  be  more  popular  than 
ever  and  more  beneficent  in  its  influences. 


 »  

There  have  been  no  grain  clearances  or  charters 
since  last  review.  Owing  to  prospects  of  light  wheat 
crop  in  this  State,  the  local  market  inclines  to  firm- 
ness, but  the  situation  abroad  is  without  special 
strength.  The  Grain  Exchange  reports  110,000  tons 
wheat  in  the  State.  Barley  is  steady  but  quiet, 
nearly  60,000  tons  reported  in  State,  almost  twice  as 
much  as  a  year  ago.  Oats  are  in  light  supply  and 
market  very  firm;  the  Government  is  again  soliciting 
tenders  of  this  cereal  and  will  probably  buy  North. 
Beans  are  in  the  main  firmly  held.  Limas  are  tend- 
ing upward  on  account  of  poor  prospects  for  coming 
crop.  Hay  is  in  decreased  receipt  but  no  higher; 
some  new  volunteer  arriving  and  selling  mostly 
within  $7.50@8.50.  Beef,  mutton  and  hogs  are  all  in 
light  request  and  market  throughout  devoid  of  firm- 
ness, although  prices  are  maintained  close  to  last 
week's  range.  Butter  market  is  steady  for  best, 
mainly  on  cold  storage  account.  Cheese  in  good  sup- 
ply and  market  easy  in  tone.  Eggs  are  higher, 
choice  fresh  being  in  reduced  receipt.  New  potatoes 
are  selling  well.  New  onions  are  fairly  plentiful  and 
market  barely  steady;  450  crates  arrived  Tuesday 
from  Australia,  coming  on  a  poor  market.  In  the 
way  of  summer  fruits,  peaches,  plums  and  pears  are 
beginning  to  arrive,  but  are  mostly  unripe.  Choice 
oranges  are  higher;  lemons  steady.  Dried  fruits 
other  than  prunes  and  raisins  are  nearly  cleaned  up. 
Prune  market  is  firmer.  The  last  steamer  for 
British  Columbia  took  55,000  pounds  dried  fruit 
assorted,  including  19,000  pounds  prunes.  Wool 
market  is  strong;  137,000  pounds  went  by  steamer 
to  New  York.    Hops  are  being  firmly  held. 

Some  remarks  recently  made  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague, 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  may  give 
a  better  idea  than  is  often  held  of  the  function  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributers,  which  is  conducted  by 
Lt.  Governor  Alden  Anderson.  The  impression  is 
common  that  this  is  an  affair  of  dealers,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  inference  goes,  largely  inimical  to  grow- 
ers' interests.  The  fact  seems  quite  otherwise,  for 
Mr.  Sprague  says:  "The  work  of  the  California  Fruit 
Distributers  is  solely  to  distribute  the  fruit  so  as  to 
make  the  business  of  handling  California  fruits  in  the 
east  safe  for  jobbers  and  retailers,  and  in  California 
to  secure  to  fruit  growers  a  fair  living  profit.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  protecting  Eastern  dealers  from 
glutted  markets  in  which  fruit  values  are  invariably 
sacrificed.  The  grower  of  the  fruit  is  most  directly 
the  loser  in  such  cases,  but  all  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  business  also  lose  in  some  measure.  The 
services  of  the  distributers  are  open  to  all  growers 
and  shippers  and  the  work  is  ably  and  fairly  admin- 
istered so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
any  fruit  should  be  used  in  the  markets  to  antagonize 
it."  It  also  appears  that  the  Fruit  Distributers  as 
such  is  not  favoring  any  particular  railroad,  for  Mr. 
Sprague  adds:  "The  California  Fruit  Distributers 
have  no  business  to  favor  one  car  line  or  railroad 
more  than  another,  and  it  does  not."  So  long  as  the 
organization  exists  to  prevent  ruinous  competition 
between  different  lots  of  California  fruit  in  the  same 
market,  it  certainly  exercises  a  most  important 
function. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  for  the  grower 
to  have  oranges  sold  in  California,  providing  enough 
can  be  sold  that  way.  A  trial  of  it  will  be  made,  for 
the  old  arrangement  of  handling  oranges  by  a  com- 
bination of  dealers  and  growers  has  been  laid  aside 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  dealers  contingent.  The 
argument  of  the  California  sellers  is  stated  thus  by 
Vice-President  F.  C.  Wintrode  of  the  California  Cit- 
rus Union  to-day:  "  We  are  in  competition  for  the 
traffic,  but  the  grower  is  not  compelled  to  deal  with 
us.  We  base  our  claim  for  the  growers'  patronage 
on  the  superior  merits  of  our  system.  When  we  sell 
ten  carloads  of  oranges,  free  on  board,  California,  to 
a  Chicago  jobber  we  have  for  the  time  being  enlisted 
his  co-operation  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of  oranges 
in  Chicago  and  through  the  field  within  reach  of  that 
city.  When  the  dealer  has  bought  the  fruit  he  is 
anxious  to  get  as  much  as  lie  can  for  it,  and  he  will 
surely  use  his  influence  as  a  bull  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket." Yes,  but  the  question  recurs,  can  enough 
fruit  be  sold  that  way?  Will  not  buyers  buy  as  little 
as  possible  while  the  growers'  interest  is  to  sell  as 
much  as  possible  by  pushing  continually?  It  may 
take  time  to  work  out  an  answer. 


And  so  Professor  Koch's  idea,  which  was  a  very 
comforting  one,  that  tuberculosis  in  cows  and  in  peo- 
ple are  not  the  same,  and  therefore,  probably,  could 
not  be  intercommunicated,  may  not  hold.  The  Eng- 
lish Royal  Commission  to  test  the  matter,  and  to 
which  we  alluded  when  its  work  began  nearly  two 
years  ago,  has  reached  certain  conclusions  which,  in 
effect,  refute  Koch's  theory.  The  commissioners' 
main  conclusion  is  thus  expressed:  "  We  have  most 
carefully  compared  the  tuberculosis  set  up  in  bovine 
animals  by  material  of  human  origin  with  that  set  up 
in  bovine  animals  by  material  of  bovine  origin,  and  so 
far  have  found  the  one,  both  in  its  broad  general 
features  and  in  its  finer  histological  details,  identical 
with  the  other."  This,  in  the  judgement  of  the  com- 
missioners, "seems  to  show  clearly  that  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  frame  or  modify  legislative  measures 
in. accordance  with  the  view  that  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  bacilli  are  specifically  different,  and  that 
the  disease  caused  by  the  one  is  wholly  different  from 
the  disease  caused  by  the  other." 


These  views  give  added  significance  to  the  examina- 
tion of  country  dairies  supplying  San  Francisco  by 
the  officials  of  the  city  board  of  health.  Of  course 
there  are  other  diseases  involved  as  well,  but  the  sig- 
nificance is  the  same.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  milk 
made  in  the  country,  for  bad  milk  can  be  made  by 
bad  dairying  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
The  daily  papers  say  that  in  a  single  day's  examina- 
tion in  Marin  county  twenty  dairy  ranches  were  in- 
spected. Only  one  place  was  found  to  be  deserving 
of  commendation.  At  all  the  others  filth  abounded. 
Few  of  them  had  the  interior  of  the  barns  white- 
washed, and  none  were  provided  with  drainage  out- 
lets. The  only  drainage  afforded  these  stables  was 
absorption  in  the  grounds  underneath.  At  a  number 
of  farms  the  cows  were  milked  in  corrals  with  manure 
deep  under  foot.  There  was  no  washing  of  udders 
and  dirt  could  easily  find  its  way  into  the  pails.  This 
is  abominable.  In  this  later  day  there  is  no  excuse 
for  such  keeping  of  cows,  and  we  hope  examination 
will  continue  until  every  ill  kept  dairy  is  put  under 
the  ban.  Many  of  these  dairies  are  kept  by  for- 
eigners who  cannot  read  English,  and  therefore  do 
not  know  all  the  danger  there  is  in  unsanitary  dairy 
surroundings,  but  they  must  be  taught  to  know  it. 


An  important  announcement  comes  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  effect  that  President  Roosevelt  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Secretary  Hitchcock  declaring  that 
appointments  in  the  forestry  service  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  Senatorial  patronage.  It  is  to  be  the 
policy  hereafter  to  fill  vacancies  wherever  possible 
by  promoting  head  rangers  to  forest  reserve  super- 
visorships.  The  order,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  re- 
cent public  land  irregularities,  will  greatly  reduce 
the  Federal  patronage  at  the  disposition  of  Western 
Senators  and  Representatives.  That  is  the  politi- 
cian's view  of  it,  but  there  is  another,  which  strikes 
us  as  of  greater  importance,  and  that  is  the  advan- 
tage of  having  experienced  men  in  the  forestry  ser- 
vice, who  really  have  some  knowledge  of  forestry 
and  loyalty  to  its  principles.  These  rangerships 
should  be  given,  as  far  as  otherwise  practicable,  to 
regular  students  of  forestry,  who  propose  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  profession  of  forestry.  Rangers 
should  be  largely  students  taking  regular  courses  in 
the  science  of  forestry,  who  are  thus  given  opportu- 
nity to  come  into  contact  with  the  real  thing.  We  do 
not  want  merely  a  lot  of  mounted  policemen  in  the 
forest.  We  need  the  police  duty,  of  course,  but  it 
can  well  be  combined  with  other  efforts  than  merely 
to  extinguish  fires  and  make  trouble  for  the  sheep- 
men. The  man  in  training  in  forestry  can  do  this 
better  than  a  picked-up  henchman  of  an  office  holder, 
and  at  the  same  time  can  be  preparing  himself  for 
higher  service,  of  which  the  political  appointee  would 
usually  have  no  conception.  By  all  means  keep  poli- 
tics out  of  the  forests — we  need  science  and  practice 
of  forestry  there. 

Speaking  of  forests  reminds  us  of  the  success 
reached  in  tree  surgery  on  the  oaks  of  the  State 
University,  of  which  we  gave  an  interesting  account 
a  few  months  ago,  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Jepson,  of  the  botany  department  of  the  University. 
It  is  announced  that  after  a  full  year  has  passed,  the 
oaks  have  been  carefully  inspected  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  precautions  taken  last  summer  were 
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eminently  successful,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
the  trees  from  living  many  more  years.  Encouraged 
by  the  utility  of  the  tree  dentistry,  a  number  of  local- 
ities in  the  State  have  adopted  the  idea  to  rescue 
oaks,  elms  and  other  valuable  trees  that  are  affected 
by  the  insidious  disease.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst's  spa- 
cious summer  home  at  Pleasanton  has  a  number  of 
trees  particularly  in  need  of  attention,  and  Dr.  Jep- 
son  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  botanical  surgeons.  The  dry  rot  eats 
down  branches,  penetrating  the  core  of  the  trunk 
and  ultimately  killing  the  tree.  Cutting  off  the  dis- 
eased members  of  the  trees  does  little  good,  as  the 
waters  collect  in  the  cut  and  carry  the  germs  of  the 
fungus  down  in  spite  of  the  original  precautions. 
The  dead  limbs  are  cut  back  and  in  the  living  part 
that  remains  the  workmen  scoop  out  every  vestige  of 
the  fungus  growth,  scraping  until  firm  wood  is 
reached.  The  cavity  is  then  coated  with  tar  and  the 
hollow  is  filled  up  with  cement. 

When  will  people  learn  to  be  careful  about  bulls? 
These  animals  cause  the  loss  of  more  lives  than  all 
other  necessary  farm  stock  combined,  and  yet  the 
accounts  of  deaths  at  their  horns  come  almost  daily. 
The  last  case  of  extreme  danger  we  noticed  was  that 
of  a  Washington  farmer  who  was  leading  the  animal 
into  the  barn.  When  he  reached  the  doorway  the  ani- 
mal knocked  him  down,  goring  him  and  trampling  him 
under  foot  and  causing  injuries  of  a  severe  nature. 
The  horn  of  the  animal  entered  the  abdomen.  But 
his  daughter,  a  girl  not  yet  in  her  teens,  drove  the 
angry  brute  away  with  a  pitchfork  and  obtained 
help.  This  was  a  narrow  escape.  The  only  safe  way 
to  handle  a  bull  is  with  a  nose  ring  and  a  snap  pole, 
but  we  know  this  is  very  troublesome  with  common 
bulls  and  common  herd  arrangements.  Probably  all 
bulls  allowed  freedom  should  be  dehorned  when  they 
are  one  or  two  years  old,  unless  they  are  to  be  han- 
dled with  ring  and  pole  and  kept  in  well-arranged 
bull  pens. 

The  River  Improvement  Association  is  going 
actively  at  the  work  laid  out.  At  a  meeting  in  this 
city  last  week  the  executive  committee  decided  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  campaign  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance and  co  operation  of  all  interested  in  river  im- 
provement. The  committee  determined  to  work  on 
one  general  and  comprehensive  plan,  which  will  be 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  entire  region  which  it  is 
desired  to  improve,  and  it  will  be  its  endeavor  to 
bring  into  harmony  all  the  varied  interests  con- 
cerned, at  the  same  time  meeting  the  special  neces- 
sities of  each  district.  The  engineers  who  are  to 
prepare  plans  for  action  at  the  next  Legislature 
have  not  yet  been  chosen,  but  they  will  be  non-resi- 
dent experts  of  recognized  standing.  The  committee 
expects  no  trouble  in  securing  adequate  State  and 
Federal  aid. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

English  Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — A  friend  in  Washington  who  in- 
tends to  go  into  raising  English  walnuts  and  pecans 
in  California  sent  me  following  questions;  will  you 
be  so  kind  to  answer  them:  What  kind  of  soil  does 
the  English  walnut  require  ?  Is  it  in  sheltered  loca- 
tions that  it  is  grown  in  California  ?  Does  it  require 
much  irrigation  ?  At  what  age  do  the  trees  com- 
mence to  bear  ?  What  has  been  the  price  average 
per  pound  the  past  ten  years  ?  How  many  trees  do 
they  put  on  an  acre  ?  Do  they  grow  peaches  be- 
tween them  the  first  few  years  and  then  cut  out  the 
peaches  ;  also  will  pecans  do  well  in  the  same  orchard 
with  English  walnut  ?— Merchant,  San  Francisco. 

The  English  walnut  enjoys  a  deep  rich  soil  well 
drained  and  free  from  standing  water  and  still  reten- 
tive enough  so  that  the  trees  may  have  regular 
moisture  supply  during  the  whole  growing  season. 
In  California  irrigation  is  used  in  the  district  where 
at  present  the  largest  commercial  crop  is  grown,  be- 
cause the  rainfall  is  light,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  irrigation  is  sometimes  used,  sometimes  not 
used — it  depends  upon  the  rainfall  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  exposure.  The  walnut  does  not  require 
an  especially  sheltered  situation,  but  it  should  not  be 
troubled  with  frost  after  its  growth  starts.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  tree  grows  well  near  the  coast,  in  the  in- 
terior valleys  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  also,  but  different  varieties  are  grown  in 
different  places,  for  there  are  different  varieties  of 


English  walnuts,  just  as  there  are  of  apples,  etc., 
and  some  are  better  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
Seedling  trees  come  into  bearing  in  from  three  to 
eight  years  from  the  seed,  according  to  variety; 
budded  and  grafted  trees  bear  earlier.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  tell  exactly  the  price  for  ten  years — 
probably  about  8  cents  per  pound.  The  number  of 
trees  to  the  acre  depends  upon  the  variety.  The 
large  seedling  trees  are  set  about  40  feet  apart; 
some  of  the  smaller-growing  French-grafted  varieties 
may  be  set  24  to  30  feet.  Other  fruits  are  sometimes 
grown  between  wide-set  walnuts  and  cut  out  as  the 
walnuts  need  more  room,  but  the  choice  of  fruit  de- 
pends upon  what  is  suited  to  the  regions.  It  is  more 
common  to  grow  low  summer  crops  between  young 
walnuts  than  to  set  other  trees.  Pecans  are  not  yet 
grown  commercially  in  California  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  they  would  not  be  satisfactory 
in  all  places  where  walnuts  succeed.  Besides  there 
is  no  earthly  object  in  mixing  pecans  and  walnuts — 
both  are  long-lived  trees,  and  if  both  are  to  be  grown 
each  should  be  set  by  itself. 

A  Sick  Orange  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  an  orange  tree  which 
we  prize  very  highly,  but  lately  it  has  been  doing 
very  poorly.  The  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  are 
slim  and  withery  looking  and  are  commencing  to  fall 
off,  as  are  also  the  blossoms.  The  tree  has  had  a 
plenty  of  water,  at  times  had  considerable  amounts 
of  soapsuds  and  ashes.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  tree  and  what  I  can  do  for  it  ?  I 
am  sending  under  another  cover  a  sample  of  soil 
taken  from  under  the  tree  at  a  depth  of  1  foot.  I 
have  looked  over  the  tree  for  scale  or  other  insects 
without  finding  any. — Amateur,  Cloverdale. 

Chemical  test  of  the  soil  which  you  sent  does  not 
show  alkali  present.  This  proves  that  the  applica- 
tion of  ashes  and  soapsuds  could  not  have  been  in 
sufficient  amount  to  injure  the  tree.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  We  can  only  con- 
jecture that  there  has  been  too  much  water  applied 
and  that,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  soil  or  the 
occurrence  of  a  clay  hardpan,  the  surplus  water  has 
not  been  able  to  escape  and  has  injured  the  roots  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall. 
This  frequently  occurs  with  orange  and  with  other 
trees  where  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  deep  or  open 
to  allow  surplus  water  to  escape.  It  would  be  well 
to  dig  alongside  the  tree  to  a  greater  depth  and  see 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  subsoil.  Such  digging 
around  trees  acting  as  yours  have  done  frequently 
discloses  standing  water  or  mud,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  the  distress  to  the  tree  is  explained. 

Hanging  Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  the  proper  name  of 
the  pendant  gray  moss  which  comes  on  fruit  trees 
near  the  coast,  and  where  we  can  find  a  description  of 
it  ? — Subscriber,  Saratoga. 

The  pendant  gray  moss  is  undoubtedly  the  common 
tree  lichen.  This  plant  has  given  botanists  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  they  have  disagreed  about  its 
classification.  There  is,  however,  a  straight  story 
about  it  in  a  new  book  entitled  "  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Lichens  "  by  Dr.  A.  Schneider  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California.  This  book 
is  published  by  Knight  &  Millet  of  Boston  and  is  a 
popular  work  which  those  interested  in  lichens  will 
find  very  satisfactory.  In  it  our  true  tree  mo^s 
is  figured  and  described,  its  name  being  Ramalina 
reticulata. 

Parasites  for  Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  get  your  advice  as 
to  ladybugs.  The  orchards  about  this  district  are 
infested  with  brown  apricot  scale  and  other  insects. 
I  have  been  asked  to  correspond  with  you  as  to  the 
best  remedies,  and  especially  as  regards  the  qualities 
of  the  bug.  Also  if  advisable  to  obtain  them,  in  what 
form  to  apply  for  them,  and  where  to  write  for  them. 
I  would  also  like  to  be  advised  as  to  how  to  distribute 
them,  and  whether  or  not  they  would  become  a  pest 
in  time. — Subscriber,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  beneficial  insect  which  has  done  best  work 
with  the  brown  apricot  scale  is  not  a  ladybug,  but  is 
a  small  fly  (Comys  fusca),  which  is  a  true  parasite, 
as  its  larva  feeds  inside  the  scale,  destroying  its  con- 
tents. Ladybugs  eat  scales,  but  not  as  parasites, 
but  as  depredators — like  hogs  in  a  corn  field.  When 
the  larva  is  fully  grown  under  the  scale  it  undergoes 
its  transformation  and  emerges  as  a  fly  from  a  hole 
it  makes  in  the  top  of  the  scale.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  its  proving  a  pest,  for  its  nature  is  to  de- 


stroy scale  insects,  and  that  act  is  always  useful. 
You  can  get  a  colony  of  these  insects  and  instruc- 
tions about  establishing  it  on  a  scale-infested  tree  by 
addressing  Alexander  Craw,  Deputy  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco.  Send 
him,  when  making  application,  a  small  twig  with  the 
scale  which  you  wish  to  destroy,  so  that  he  may  see 
just  what  insect  you  have  to  deal  with.  Apply  at 
once,  for  this  is  the  month  in  which  distribution  is 
made. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  6,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm  during-  the  week  and 
dry  northerly  winds  prevailed.  Grain,  hops  and  fruit 
have  been  considerably  damaged  by  .the  continued  dry 
winds,  and  in  some  places  harvesting  and  haying  have 
been  greatly  retarded.  Barley  harvest  is  in  progress  in 
some  sections,  and  the  crop  is  reported  fair  in  yield  and 
quality.  Hay  is  generally  of  superior  quality  and  the 
yield  is  very  good.  A  continuance  of  dry  winds  will 
materially  reduce  the  yield  of  late  wheat.  Pasturage  is 
scarce  and  stock  are  moving  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Late  cherries  are  being  gathered.  Cherries  and  other 
small  fruits  were  injured  by  high  winds.  Late  peaches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  are  very  light,  but  cherries, 
Bartlett  pears  and  early  peaches  are  abundant. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
followed  by  much  warmer  weather  and  dry  northerly 
winds.  Light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Grain,  hops, 
corn,  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  considerably  in- 
jured by  the  dry  winds  in  some  places,  while  in  others 
the  damage  has  been  very  light.  Portions  of  Solano 
aDd  Sonoma  counties  seem  to  have  been  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  wind,  and  San  Benito  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties  were  scarcely  injured.  Haying  is  nearly 
completed  in  some  sections  and  progressing  rapidly  in 
others;  the  yield  and  quality  are  fair.  Grain  is  matur- 
ing rapidly.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  conditions  and  a 
large  crop  is  probable.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening 
and  are  generally  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield  will  be 
lighter  than  usual. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
first  part  of  the  week  and  clear  warm  weather,  with 
brisk  to  high  northwest  winds  the  last.  The  high  winds 
did  some  damage  to  both  the  fruit  and  grain  crops  in 
the  north  end  of  the  valley.  Haying  continues,  and  a 
good  crop  will  be  harvested.  Grain  is  ripening  rapidly. 
Barley  harvest  has  commenced  in  some  sections,  and 
will  be  general  during  the  coming  week;  the  yield  is 
good  and  the  quality  medium.  The  fruit  is  maturing 
rapidly,  and  apricots  are  being  shipped  and  dried. 
Apricots  and  peaches  will  be  light  crops  in  most  sections. 
The  berry  harvest  is  progressing,  and  the  crop  will  be 
large  and  of  good  quality.  Grapes  are  setting  well,  and 
a  large  crop  is  promised.  Oranges  are  setting  well,  and 
late  Valencias  are  being  picked  in  the  Porterville  dis- 
trict. Feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Irrigation  water  is  abundant. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  weather  with  northerly  winds  prevailed  during 
the  week.  Beans  and  vegetables  were  somewhat  dam- 
aged by  the  dry  winds,  but  the  warm  weather  was 
beneficial  to  walnuts,  fruits  and  hay.  The  hay  crop  is 
nearly  all  harvested  and  baling  is  in  progress;  the  quality 
is  good,  but  the  yield  very  light  in  most  places.  Grain 
is  a  failure  except  in  a  few  districts  where  irrigation  wa- 
ter was  plentifully  used.  Sugar  beets  and  beans  are 
making  fair  growth.  Cherries  and  apricots  are  ripen- 
ing, and  berries  of  all  kinds  are  in  market.  Citrus  fruits 
are  thrifty. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Hot,  drying  winds  part  of 
the  week  were  unfavorable  to  vegetation.  Haying  is  in 
full  progress;  very  little  grain  being  harvested.  Beans 
look  well  and  are  an  excellent  stand. 


Eureka  Summary. — Farming  is  about  finished. 
Crops  are  making  rapid  growth;  oats  heading;  some 
grain  being  cut.  Fruit  prospects  are  excellent.  Sheep 
shearing  in  full  progress. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, June  8,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.28 

64  17 

51  16 

45  79 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff  

T 

31.16 

21.21 

25  92 

98 

52 
58 

Sacramento  

T 

16.86 

16  62 

19  89 

B0 

San  Francisco  

.00 

20  59 

18.28 

22  57 

90 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

8  04 

8  50 

8  72 

100 

54 

Independence  

.00 

9.  57 

2  36 

3.73 

91 
82 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo  . . . 

.00 

'6  P5 

18  49 

20  09 

44 

Los  Angeles  

00 

S  72 

19  29 

16  44 

94 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

4  30 

11  76 

8  19 

74 

58 

.00 

100 

1  73 

2.89 

102 

66 

372 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Fruit  Industries  of  California. 


By  K.  J.  Wickson:  written  for  the  State  pamphlet  of  the  California 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commission  to  be  distributed  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

Certain  facts  which  are  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  connection  with  fruit  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia are  these: 

First — Fruit  growing  and  the  manufacture  of  fruit 
products  constitute  the  leading  industry  of  California. 
The  output,  from  its  beginning  on  a  large  commercial 
scale  about  1880,  has  shown  an  average  increase  in 
value  of  about  $1,500,000  per  year  and  has  now 
reached  a  total  annual  value  of  more  than  $35,000,000. 
This  constitutes  California  the  greatest  fruit  growing 
State  of  the  Union. 

Second. — The  reasons  for  this  eminence  of  Cali- 
fornia in  fruit  growing  are  several: 

(a)  The  possession  of  climate  which  ensures  the 
life  and  thrift  of  the  tree  or  vine.  This  can  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  understood  that,  except  at  ele- 
vations greater  than  those  chosen  for  fruit  planting, 
there  is  no  cold  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  ground 
and  no  winter  killing  of  trees. 

(b)  The  length  of  the  growing  season,  the  absence 
of  summer  rains,  the  brilliance  of  the  sunshine  and 
the  adequacy  of  sun  heat  promote  size,  beauty  and 
quality  of  fruit  and  favor  the  manufacture  of  evapo- 
rated fruits  at  a  minimum  cost. 

(c)  The  combination  of  conditions  which  befit  the 
growth  of  both  semi-tropical  and  temperate  zone 
fruits  gives  California  command  of  a  variety  of  fruits 
which  no  other  State  possesses  in  such  fullness  and 
perfection.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  as  the  dif- 
ferent fruits  are  separately  discussed  later  in  this 
paper. 

(d)  The  occurrence  in  California  of  vast  areas  of 
deep,  loamy  soils,  rich  in  plant  food,  easy  to  culti- 
vate and  encouraging  root  growth  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet,  quite  generally  and  occasionally  twice  and 
even  thrice  that  depth,  as  shown  by  actual  digging. 
Though  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  shallower 
soils  are  successfully  employed  in  growing  fruit. 

Third — Aside  from  natural  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil,  fruit  growing  has  reached  its  present  emi- 
nence in  California  through  the  high  intelligence, 
energy  and  business  ability  which  are  found  in  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  State.  These  qualities 
of  citizenship  have  made  it  possible  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  growing,  preserving  and  distant  marketing  of 
fruits  which  are  new  and  characteristic  of  California. 
The  employment  of  these  methods,  coupled  with  the 
acceptable  nature  of  horticultural  work  and  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  it  nearly  the  whole  year,  ren- 
ders it  possible  for  a  horticultural  worker  to  accom- 
plish with  ease  and  comfort  twice  the  work  which  can 
be  compassed  in  climates  which  add  the  embargo  of 
winter  to  the  depression  of  hot,  moist  summer 
weather. 

Fourth — But  after  all,  probably,  the  underlying 
secret  of  success  in  California  fruit  growing  is  the 
conception  of  the  tree  or  vine  as  a  producing  ma- 
chine which  must  be  developed  and  maintained  in  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  This  idea  of  a  tree 
widely  prevails  and  in  commercial  plantings  is  sharply 
and  diligently  pursued.  The  tree  must  have  the 
best  shape  to  bear  a  fair  amount  of  large,  well  devel- 
oped fruit.  It  must  be  a  low  tree  in  order  that  all 
work  upon  it  can  be  most  cheaply  done.  It  must 
grow  every  year  a  sufficient  amount  of  strong  new 
wood,  and  to  do  this  it  must  be  pruned  to  prevent 
overgrowth  and  overbearing.  On  the  other  hand, 
satisfactory  growth  and  fruit  bearing  must  also  be 
promoted  by  constant  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  by 
irrigation  and  fertilization  when  necessary.  It  must 
be  protected  in  its  strength  by  the  resolute  destruc- 
tion of  injurious  insects,  blights  and  diseases.  All 
this  signifies  that  the  tree  must  be  maintained  in  full 
possession  of  its  producing  powers,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  expects  to  stand  beside  his  trees,  con- 
stantly training  and  pushing  them  to  their  work  and 
generously  assisting  them  to  all  that  they  need  to  do 
it  well.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  grower's  rela- 
tion to  his  trees  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  such  relation  requires  which  has  brought  to 
California  fruit  growing  such  notable  success  and 
wide  repute. 

Fifth — California  fruit  growing  has  reached  its 
present  eminence  because  of  the  wide  application  of 
business  principles  in  production  and  in  trade.  Many 
of  the  leading  fruit  growers  were  formerly  prominent 
and  successful  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
affairs  at  the  East  and  abroad.  They  brought  to 
California  the  wisdom  born  of  experience.  They  in- 
vented new  processes  and  appliances  and  they  ap- 
plied the  most  advanced  commercial  methods.  They 
watched  the  favoring  natural  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  with  their  own  skill  and  energy  in  using 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  advantage  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions for  handling  fruits  in  the  packing  house  and  on 
the  markets  so  clearly  that  California  methods  are 
commanding  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS  COMMERCIALLY  GROWN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

It  may  be  most  interesting  and  convenient  to  those 
seeking  information  about  California  fruit  growing  to 


state  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  about  each  of  the 
fruits,  under  its  own  name,  and,  for  case  of  reference, 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  will  be  followed  in  each 
of  the  groups  into  which  the  fruits  naturally  divide 
themselves: 

DECIDUOUS  ORCHARD  FRUITS. 

Apple.— California  has  about  3.500,000  apple  trees 
in  orchard,  of  which  one-fifth  are  not  yet  in  bearing. 
The  success  attained  in  growing  a  winter  apple  very 
satisfactory  to  the  trade  and  capable  of  distant  ship- 
ment constitutes  this  fruit  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  popular  at  the  present  time.  About  1000  car- 
loads are  shipped  beyond  State  lines  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  reaches  the  London  market,  selling  at 
the  highest  prices.  There  are  two  distinct  branches 
to  the  ap|)le  industry  of  California:  One  is  the  grow- 
ing of  early  varieties  like  the  Astracans  and  Graven- 
stein  for  sale  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  interior  mountain  States  before  the 
earliest  apples  can  be  ripened  in  those  parts.  The 
localities  where  these  early  varieties  are  chiefly 
grown  for  such  shipment  are  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  the  foothills  surrounding  it.  The  forcing 
heat  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  brings  these 
varieties  quickly  to  notable  size,  crispness  and  flavor. 
This  heat,  however,  continued  into  the  summer  and 
autumn,  makes  the  same  districts  quite  ill-suited  for 
the  growth  of  winter  apples,  which  are  prematurely 
ripened  and  lack  quality  and  keeping  power.  The 
second  branch  of  the  California  apple  industry,  then, 
the  production  of  winter  apples,  is  undertaken  in 
parts  of  the  State  quite  different  in  climate  from  that 
of  the  early  apple  regions.  The  requirements  of  a 
winter  apple  are  fully  met  by  two  main  divisions  of 
the  State,  viz. :  The  smaller  valleys  close  to  the 
coast,  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  coast  flats  where 
the  exposure  is  directly  toward  the  cooling  breezes 
of  the  ocean  which  produce  a  cool  summer  — a  long, 
slow  growing  season  —  which  develops  the  greatest 
beauty  and  highest  quality  in  a  winter  apple.  Simi- 
lar results  are  also  produced  by  the  climate  found  at 
an  elevation  of  from  2500  to  5000  feet  on  the  interior 
plateaus  and  in  the  mountain  valleys.  The  coast  dis- 
trict has  developed  a  greater  commercial  apple  in- 
dustry than  the  mountains,  because  transportation 
facilities  are  vastly  better,  but  as  the  State  ad- 
vances the  mountain  districts  will  be  employed  in 
this  production  much  more  largely  than  at  present. 
The  greatest  apple  district  of  the  State  is  the  Pajaro 
valley,  including  parts  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties,  centering  at  Watsonville,  which  shipped 
about  1000  carloads  of  apples  in  1893.  The  counties 
next  prominent  in  apple  growing  are  Sonoma,  Men- 
docino and  San  Luis  Obispo,  while  many  other  coun- 
ties have  good  apple  orchards  in  less  total  acreage; 
in  fact,  from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to  Siskiyou  on 
the  north,  localities  exist  which  afford  the  elevation 
or  the  coast  exposures  which  favor  the  production  of 
good  winter  apples,  and  planting  is  progressing  in  all 
these  districts. 

Apricot. — California  has  about  3,000,000  trees 
which  stand  in  the  open  air  without  protection  of 
any  kind  and  bear  large,  luscious  apricots.  That 
apricot  trees  can  do  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
unique  features  of  California  fruit  growing  and  pro- 
claims it  different  from  fruit  growing  in  other  States, 
for,  excepting  a  few  localities  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  California  has  a  monopoly  of  apricot 
growing.  And  yet  the  apricot  does  not  find  all 
parts  of  California  suited  to  it.  The  whole  north- 
west quarter  of  the  State,  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay  and  west  of  the  high  ridges  of  the  Coast  range, 
does  not  grow  apricots  commercially,  nor  does  this 
fruit  anywhere  ascend  above  an  elevation  of  1500 
feet  upon  the  foothills.  It  is  particularly  a  fruit  of 
the  protected  coast  valleys  south  and  east  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
State;  also  of  the  great  interior  valleys  and  lower 
foothills,  avoiding,  however,  the  few  places  in  these 
valleys  where  spring  frosts  may  injure  the  crop, 
though  the  tree  is  not  harmed.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  wise  to  choose  locations  for  the  apricot  with  some 
discrimination,  but  such  large  areas  of  land  are  prac- 
tically safe  that  the  present  great  product  can  be 
several  times  multiplied  if  the  world's  markets  should 
favor  it.  The  California  apricot  is  of  superior  size 
and  quality,  and  in  canned  and  dried  forms  is  finding 
a  free  field  in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  for 
any  surplus  which  is  not  required  in  the  United 
States.  A  point  of  advantage  with  the  apricot,  as 
with  the  pear  and  peach  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
the  nectarine  and  plum,  is  that  it  has  three  great 
lines  of  demand:  First,  as  fresh  fruit,  of  which  231 
carloads  were  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  last  year; 
second,  as  canned  fruit,  with  a  product  of  648,716 
cases,  each  containing  two  dozen  2i-pound  cans; 
third,  20,000,000  pounds  of  dried  apricots.  Nearly 
3,000,000  apricot  trees  are  growing  in  California. 
Counties  having  over  100,000  trees  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: Santa  Clara,  Solano,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and 
Alameda,  while  several  other  counties  closely  ap- 
proach that  limit.  Some  of  these  counties  are  500 
miles  apart,  and  their  success  with  the  apricot  shows 
how  widely  suitable  locations  are  distributed  over  the 
State. 

Cherry.— The  cherry  is  one  of  the  lesser  orchard 
fruits  of  California,  because  the  regions  which  favor 
it  are  fewer  and  because  its  commercial  field  is  less, 
but  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  pro- 


lific bearing  of  the  tree  the  cherry  is  a  great  fruit  in 
locations  which  meet  its  requirements.  The  cherry 
requires  a  moderation  of  summer  heat  and  of  the 
dryness  of  summer  air,  and  for  these  reasons  it  does 
not  thrive  on  the  interior  plains  even  when  irrigation 
is  employed  to  regulate  soil  moisture.  In  the  coast 
valleys,  however,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  in 
the  smaller  valleys  tributary  to  the  great  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  on  the  river  lands  where  depth  of 
soil  prevails  and  moderation  of  air  dryness  is  secured 
by  abundance  of  adjacent  water,  the  cherry  behaves 
magnificently.  Elevation  also  secures  conditions 
suitable  to  the  cherry  in  some  cases,  notably  in 
southern  California,  where  the  product  of  trees  in 
mountain  valleys  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or  more 
is  satisfactory  and  profitable,  though  the  trees  on 
mesas  below,  where  citrus  fruits  thrive,  are  disap- 
pointing. There  are  about  750,000  cherry  trees  in 
California,  of  which  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Yuba  and 
Solano  have  the  largest  plantings.  Cherry  drying 
has  never  largely  prevailed  in  California.  The  ship- 
ment of  fresh  fruit  to  the  East  has  overcome  its  chief 
difficulties  and  is  now  rapidly  increasing — the  ship- 
ment of  1903  aggregating  over  200  carloads.  Cher- 
ries are  constantly  growing  in  volume  as  canned 
fruit,  the  product  of  1903  being  about  200,000  cases. 
The  acreage  at  the  present  time  is  extending  on  the 
basis  of  the  improving  shipping  and  canning  demand. 

Peach. — The  peach  is  the  greatest  orchard  fruit  of 
California  of  the  deciduous  class.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  surpassed  in  acreage  by  the  prune,  but  the 
prune  was  overplanted  in  situations  not  befitting  it, 
and  such  unwise  extensions  of  the  prune  planting 
have  largely  disappeared.  This  restores  the  peach 
to  the  supremacy  which  it  held  previous  to  that  un- 
fortunate incident,  as  it  has  had  no  reverses,  but  has 
rather  gained  continually  in  popularity.  The  peach 
has  a  very  wide  range  in  California.  It  goes  beyond 
the  apricot  in  the  coast  valleys  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  goes  beside  the  apricot  wherever  the  latter 
thrives  in  the  interior,  rises  a  thousand  feet  above  it 
on  the  foothills  and  goes  lower  on  the  plains  into  the 
frosted  areas  with  safety.  The  peach  is  a  grand 
fruit  almost  everywhere;  it  has  a  ripening  season 
with  different  varieties  and  different  locations  from 
May  to  December,  though,  of  course,  the  midseason 
varieties  constitute  the  great  commercial  crop.  The 
varieties  most  largely  grown  are  of  California  origin, 
being  chiefly  selected  chance  seedlings  taken  up  by 
enterprising  nurserymen  on  the  approval  of  growers 
with  whom  they  originated.  These  varieties  have 
gained  fame  by  embodying  qualities  acceptable  to 
three  main  lines  of  disposition  indicated  by  these 
notes  of  the  product,  viz. :  Shipment  of  fresh  peaches 
overland  in  1903,  1867  carloads  (the  greatest  volume 
of  any  deciduous  fruit);  canned  peaches,  676,000 
cases  (the  largest  canned  product  of  any  single  fruit); 
dried  peaches  (1902),  50,420,000  pounds  (larger  than 
any  other  tree  fruit  except  the  prune).  This  product, 
as  indicated  above,  is  derived  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  State,  though  mainly  from  the  interior  valleys, 
the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  and  the  foot- 
hills. Four  counties — Placer,  Fresno,  Tehama  and 
Santa  Clara — have  over  500,000  trees  each,  while 
Kings,  Solano,  Sonoma  and  Tulare  have  over  200,000 
trees  each.  About  ten  other  counties  go  above  the 
100,000  mark.  The  California  peach,  though  it  is 
now  eminent,  has  even  a  greater  future  before  it. 

Nectarines. — The  nectarine  is  a  smooth-skinned 
peach,  but  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the  peach  in 
product  nor  popularity.  The  canned  product  of  nec- 
tarines is  but  341  cases  and  the  dried  product  but 
600,000  pounds.  California  produces  a  magnificent 
nectarine,  but  the  demand  for  the  fruit  does  not 
justify  the  effort. 

The  Pear.—  Because  of  conditions  favoring  the 
growth  of  pears  of  the  most  popular  market  sorts  in 
greater  beauty  and  volume  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced in  older  States  and  countries,  the  California 
pear  has  commanded  wide  attention  in  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and,  like  the  apple,  has  com- 
manded the  highest  prices  for  the  fresh  fruit  in  the 
London  market.  In  fact,  the  pear  stands  next  and 
very  close  to  the  peach  in  this  trade,  1719  carloads 
being  shipped  out  of  the  State  in  1903.  The  pear 
is  also  high  in  canning,  the  product  being  423,831 
cases.  In  drying  the  same  is  true,  as  the  normal 
annual  output  is  about  6,000,000  pounds.  The  pear 
resembles  the  peach  in  its  wide  range  over  coast  val- 
ley, interior  valley  and  foothill  situations,  but  it  ex- 
tends beyond  the  peach,  for  it  goes  to  an  altitude  of 
5000  feet  on  the  mountains  and  it  descends  to  the 
lowest  places  in  the  valleys,  for  neither  frost  nor 
standing  water  can  avail  against  it.  It  escapes  frost 
by  its  slow  start  in  the  spring  and  it  endures  water 
and  even  a  degree  of  alkali  in  the  soil  by  the  hardy 
character  of  its  root.  In  ripening,  also,  it  is  not  in- 
jured by  a  degree  and  duration  of  heat  which  ruin 
the  quality  of  a  winter  apple.  Until  very  recently 
the  pear  was  free  from  the  "  fire  blight  "  in  Califor- 
nia, and  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  in 
pear  growing.  At  present  it  has  shown  itself,  but  is 
restricted  in  area  and  may  be  circumscribed.  The 
pear  census  showed  the  existence  of  about  1,800,000 
pear  trees.  The  leading  pear  counties  are  Solano, 
Santa  Clara,  Placer,  Fresno,  Sonoma,  Sacramento, 
El  Dorado,  Contra  Costa,  Yolo,  Yuba,  etc.,  but 
almost  every  couaty  in  the  State  grows  the  fruit  in 
commercial  quantities.     The  varieties  grown  are 
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comparatively  few  and  the  Bartlett  is  chief,  because 
there  are  fully  two  months  between  the  first  to  ma- 
ture in  the  early  districts  and  the  last  in  late  dis- 
tricts, and  during  all  this  time  supplies  are  ample  for 
shipping,  canning  and  drying  of  this  one  exceedingly 
acceptable  variety,  which  permits  no  intruders  while 
it  is  in  season.  The  growing  of  later  pears  is  limited, 
because  the  Eastern-grown  winter  pears  are  usually 
available  in  large  quantities  in  the  Eastern  markets 
after  the  California  Bartlett  has  had  its  run.  Still, 
a  few  shippers  are  making  excellent  records  with 
winter  pears  in  distant  markets. 

Plumes  and  Prunes. — By  demonstrating  the  suit- 
ability of  the  climate  for  the  free  fruiting  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  the  European  plum,  California 
growers  freed  themselves  from  the  burden  of  build- 
ing up  on  the  basis  of  the  wild  American  species, 
which  Eastern   growers  have  done  with  so  much 
credit  to  themselves.    California  has  no  need  to  seek 
hardy  plums,  for  the  tenderest  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory; nor  does  California  have  to  circumvent  the 
curculio  and  the  black  knot,  for  these  have  never  ap- 
peared in  the  State.    The  French  prunes  were  intro- 
duced at  an  early  day  and  the  product  was  so  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  and  won  its  way  by  displacing 
European  prunes  in  American  markets  that  there 
arose  ere  long  almost  a  rage  for  prune.planting,  the 
product  of  which,  rising  to  nearly  200,000,000  pounds 
of  dried  prunes  in  1902,  has  outgrown  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  is  being  pushed  for 
sale  in  Europe,  even  in  Prance  itself.    Probably  even 
greater  success  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in 
disposing  of  this  immense  volume  of  prunes  and  yet 
as  free  and  profitable  an  outlet  as  is  necessary  has 
not  been  secured.    The  prune  has  been  depressed, 
acreage  has  been  somewhat  reduced  (as  stated  in 
the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  peach),  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  a  general  sentiment  against  prune  plant- 
ing except  where  an  exceptionally  large  fruit  can  be 
counted  upon.    Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
popularize  the  prune  as  a  desirable  food,  to  push  the 
product  into  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
realize  fair  returns  for  such  an  excellent  fruit  as  the 
California  prune  is  conceded  to  be.    Good  results 
may  be  expected  from  such  efforts,  but  it  is  probably 
wise  to  be  conservative  about  extending  the  acreage 
until  some  assurance  is  had.    California  has  invented 
new  processes  of  curing  prunes  by  machinery  and 
other  labor-saving  appliances,  and  has  endeavored 
by  human  devices  to  match  the  economy  of  produc- 
tion to  which  nature  contributes  free  sunshine  and 
dry  air.    Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can  so  rich 
and  delicious  a  fruit  food  as  the  California  prune  be 
so  cheaply  produced,  and  it  is  warranted  to  expect 
that  the  world  will  need  all  that  can  be  produced 
when  organization  for  distribution  and  trade  is  made 
effective.    The  largest  prune  producing  counties  are 
Santa  Clara  (which  has  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
prune  trees  in  the  State),  Sonoma,  Alameda,  Solano, 
Tulare,  Santa  Cruz,  Kings,  etc. — both  the  coast  val- 
leys and  the  great  interior  valleys  participating  in 
the  production. 

Of  plums,  aside  from  varieties  which  are  dried 
without  removal  of  the  pit  (and  therefore  called 
prunes),  the  production  is  relatively  small  and  largely 
restricted  to  the  Japanese  and  a  few  other  varieties 
which  are  particularly  adapted  to  fresh  fruit  ship- 
ments and  canning.  These  fruits  are  largely  grown 
in  the  districts  where  early  ripening  can  be  counted 
upon.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  shipping  and  can- 
ning plums  of  California  are  striking  and  the  product 
reaches  a  good  volume,  viz:  plum  shipments  fresh  in 
1903,  1145  carloads;  canned  plums,  125,567  cases; 
dried  plums  (other  than  prunes),  2,200,000  pounds. 
(to  be  continued). 
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Feeding  Beet  Molasses. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  gives 
the  following  on  how  to  feed  molasses  to  cows.  As 
he  writes  from  Alamitos,  the  site  of  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia beet  sugar  factories,  we  presume  the  notes 
are  based  upon  local  experience:  The  best  way  to 
apply  molasses  to  hay  or  straw  is  to  sprinkle  it  over 
the  layers  at  the  time  of  stacking,  or,  if  already 
stacked,  to  restack  it.  The  quantity  recommended 
is  one  barrel  of  molasses  to  each  ton  of  hay. 

Let  the  stack  pass  through  the  sweat  and  you  will 
have  a  fodder  to  which  you  have  added  by  the  use  of 
molasses  at  least  $5  per  ton  in  value  and  which  is 
very  nearly  a  balanced  ration. 

Besides,  it  will  be  free  from  dust,  the  coarser  por- 
tions will  have  become  palatable,  so  it  will  all  be 
eaten  up  clean  and  there  will  be  no  disagreeable 
stickiness  in  handling. 

Those  who  have  used  it  in  this  way,  feeding  to 
horses  working  hard,  report  that  the  animals  came 
out  in  better  condition  after  the  winter's  work  than 
when  they  began. 

Besides  the  benefits  from  the  nutritive  value  of 
molasses,  the  first  cost  of  the  molasses  is  more  than 
made  up  in  the  saving  of  fodder  which  is  effected  by 
Its  use. 

You  can  take  any  rough  fodder,  wild  hay,  foxtail 
and  many  kinds  of  weeds  and  in  this  way  manufac- 


ture a  valuable  feed;  barley  beards  are  thus  ren- 
dered harmless. 

It  is  well  known  that  molasses,  which  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  carbohydrates  (sugars)  is  highly 
nutritious,  it  being  said  by  good  authority  that  it  has 
a  feeding  value  equal  to  corn,  pound  for  pound. 
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The  Orpingtons. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burbridge  of  Los  Angeles,  winner  of 
ninety-eight  prizes,  1903  and  1904,  in  Boston,  Tren- 
ton, Newark,  Atlantic  City,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  has  done  the  public  an  important  service  in 
writing  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  the  following 
valuable  and  practical  account  of  the  Orpington 
fowls  and  giving  her  experience  in  breeding  them. 

Origin  of  the  Breed.— Buff  Orpingtons,  the  most 
popular  of  this  breed  in  California,  are  made  up  from 
three  varieties  of  poultry,  viz.,  Hamburgs,  Dorkings 
and  Buff  Cochins — Hamburgs  for  laying  qualities, 
Dorkings  for  meat  qualities  and  Cochins  for  size  and 
color.  They  were  originated  by  William  Cook  of 
Kent  county,  England,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
public  in  1885.  Mr.  Cook  predicted  a  great  future 
for  them,  and  although  he  met  with  some  opposition 
in  England  they  soon  broke  down  prejudice  on  merit 
alone  and  are  the  leading  fowl  in  England  to-day.  In 
February,  1898,  the  first  importations  reached  New 
York  and  were  soon  followed  by  others.  Their  great 
laying  quality  was  a  surprise  to  all  and  they  began 
to  make  friends  everywhere.  They  came  to  America 
practically  without  friends  and  a  great  many  were 
prejudiced  against  them  without  knowing  anything 
about  them.  They  had  white  legs  and  skin,  and  of 
course  that  settled  it  for  the  Orpingtons  as  far  as 
America  was  concerned  for  a  short  time.  And  yet 
in  two  years  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  held  in  January, 
1902,  Buff  Orpingtons  were  admitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican standard  by  a  unanimous  vote,  thus  showing 
their  popularity.  The  standard  weight  was  placed 
on  cock  at  ten  and  one-half  pounds,  hen  eight  pounds, 
cockerel  nine  pounds  and  pullet  seven  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  Eastern  breeders  these  weights  have 
been  found  to  be  too  high,  and  the  revision  commit- 
tee having  recommended  reduction  from  these 
weights,  and  at  Rochester,  February  2,  1904,  it  was 
voted  on  and  they  reduced  cock  to  ten  pounds  and 
cockerel  to  eight  and  one-half  pounds,  which  leaves 
them  in  all  instances  one-half  pound  higher  than 
Rock  classes.  We,  however,  in  California  find  no 
such  trouble;  in  fact,  exceed  the  standard  a  couple 
of  pounds  without  any  trouble;  but  we  have  all  the 
year  in  which  to  grow  our  fowls. 

The  Black  and  the  White. — The  S.  C.  Black  Or- 
pingtons were  originated  in  England  in  1886,  and 
rapidly  spread  over  the  world.  They  are  larger  and 
more  massive  than  the  Buffs,  and  have  fewer  quali- 
fied specimens,  white  or  gray  in  plumage,  than  any 
black  variety  yet  produced.  As  to  plumage,  there 
is  no  black  variety  that  has  so  richly  colored  green 
sheen,  or  that  holds  the  green  luster  in  their  old  age, 
as  does  the  S.  C.  Black  Orpington,  being  remarkably 
free  from  purple.  They  stand  confinement  and  lay 
all  through  the  winter  months,  laying  a  beautiful 
brown  egg,  just  the  kind  that  commands  a  ready 
sale.  They  are  a  good  breed  for  the  city,  as  they 
never  show  the  dust  or  dirt.  We  are  raising  hun- 
dreds of  them  this  year,  knowing  they  will  soon  be 
the  most  popular  of  the  Orpington  breed,  since  the 
Buff  in  all  varieties  of  fowls  are  so  hard  to  breed 
true.  They  are  the  most  remarkable  layers  we  have 
ever  raised,  and  we  have  had  almost  every  known 
variety. 

The  S.  C.  White  Orpingtons  are  of  a  more  recent 
origin.  They  are  not  as  large  or  massive  a  bird  as 
the  buffs  and  blacks,  but  as  layers  they  can  hold 
their  own,  and  lay  a  nice  creamy  egg  of  good  size. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  with  these  birds  as  there 
is  in  all  white  varieties — that  is,  although  they  may 
do  well  in  confined  runs  in  towns,  their  plumage 
shows  the  dirt  and  never  looks  nice  and  bright;  but 
when  they  can  have  plenty  of  room  and  grass  runs  to 
roam  over  there  is  no  variety  that  shows  up  so  well. 
There  is  no  handsomer  sight  in  this  poultry  kingdom 
than  a  flock  of  White  Orpingtons  feeding  on  a  green 
lawn. 

There  is  no  hardier  breed  than  the  Orpingtons, 
and  being  bred  for  the  cold,  foggy  English  climate 
our  fogs  and  cold  mornings  and  nights  do  not  affect 
them  as  are  the  more  delicate  breeds  affected,  our 
yards  being  practically  immune  from  colds.  Of 
course,  I  never  breed  from  a  bird  that  has  even 
sneezed,  and  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
health  of  the  flock.  I  find  that  a  cure  from  a  cold, 
followed  by  a  speedy  fattening  and  hatching  is  very 
good  for  the  breeding  yards. 

Better  stock  and  eggs  can  be  bought  in  America 
to-day  than  in  England.  In  regard  to  their  laying 
qualities,  would  say  that  Orpington  pullets  begin  lay- 
ing at  four  and  one-half  to  five  months.  When 
broody  can  be  easily  broken  up  and  will  return  to 


laying  very  soon.  For  market  money  makers  they 
are  the  best;  they  dress  well  and  present  an  atti-act- 
ive  appearance.  There  is  big  money  in  them  for 
breeding  purposes,  as  the  demand  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply- 

Dry  Feeding.— Last  year  I  tested  the  entire  dry 
feed  system  with  my  young  stock  and  found  it  good. 
We  have  three  incubators  running  all  the  time. 
When  the  pipping  is  first  seen  the  machine  is  closed 
and  kept  closed  until  the  twenty-second  day,  when  I 
remove  the  egg  trays,  throw  in  a  little  fine  grit  on 
the  floor  of  the  incubator,  open  the  ventilators  and 
leave  them  until  the  twenty-third  day.  I  then  re- 
move them  to  the  well-heated  brooder,  in  which  I 
have  scattered  a  little  good  chick  feed  in  the  litter. 
I  feed  them  sparingly  for  the  first  few  days  in  the 
brooder  and  then  place  a  dish  of  chick  feed,  one  of 
fine  grit,  one  of  beef  scraps  and  a  liberal  feeding  of 
green  clover  three  times  a  day.  I  continue  this, 
keeping  food  before  them  until  the  sexes  have  to  be 
separated,  and  continue  it  with  my  cockerels.  The 
pullets  I  have  heretofore  fed  on  a  mash  in  the  morn- 
ing, green  feed  at  noon  and  liberal  feeding  of  hard 
grains  at  night,  but  am  testing  a  few  pens  with  feed 
before  them  at  all  times  and  find  that  they  attend 
strictly  to  the  business  of  giving  me  plenty  of  eggs 
and  do  not  overfeed.  Think  I  will  turn  my  other  sys- 
tem over  to  this  method  feeding.  It  is  being  prac- 
ticed with  great  success  on  some  of  the  big  Eastern 
egg  larms,  and  one  must  acknowledge  it  lessens  the 
work.  Of  course,  it  is  better  to  start  it  at  birth 
than  turn  a  pen  over  to  this  method,  for  the  birds 
being  unused  to  the  state  of  plenty,  do  overeat  fre- 
quently, and  one  stands  in  danger  of  losing  a  valu- 
able breeder;  but  when  they  are  brought  up  to  it  I 
never  had  a  case  of  too  much  fat.  Using  incubators 
and  brooders  solely  we  do  not  have  any  drawbacks 
and  setbacks  from  lice,  and  my  wee  fellows  start 
right  in  growing  from  the  minute  they  are  hatched. 
Many  people  contend  that  they  will  not  get  the  exer- 
cise they  need  unless  they  have  to  work  for  their 
food,  but  a  sight  of  my  busy,  hustling  little  scratch- 
ers  will  knock  that  theory  in  the  head.  They  do 
work  and  dig  all  day,  each  section  of  the  brooder 
having  a  long,  narrow  outdoor  run  which  I  keep  well 
dug  and  raked  for  them.  I  raise  between  95%  and 
98%  by  this  method  and  never  have  any  bowel 
trouble  or  other  diseases  which  are  so  apt  to  annoy 
the  little  fellows.  The  breeding  fowls  have  runs  8 
feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  water  at  the  lower  end, 
with  a  good  sized  patch  of  alfalfa,  also  at  the  lower 
end  of  each  run.  The  nest  boxes  and  feeding  are  at 
the  upper  end,  and  a  couple  of  hurdles  hold  the 
scratching  material;  so  you  see  my  breeders  must 
take  exercise  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  They  repay  us  for  the  trouble  in  heaps 
of  eggs  and  a  growth  that  is  astounding  to  most 
visitors. 

The  Future. — We  are  piping  gas  to  use  under  our 
incubators  and  brooders,  thereby  saving  valuable 
time  daily,  and  from  day  to  day  we  are  improving 
our  plant,  adding  more  and  better  stock  and  trying 
to  deserve  the  good  things  said  of  our  place.  We 
have  found  a  good  market  for  all  of  our  cull  birds, 
get  5  cents  over  the  market  price  for  all  cull  eggs 
and  good  prices  for  our  breeding  eggs,  and  sell  all 
we  can  raise.  I  have  1000  little  chickens  out  at  this 
time  and  hope  to  have  double  that  before  the  hot 
weather  comes  upon  us.  By  this  time  next  year  I 
hope  to  have  at  least  2000  laying  hens  and  market 
chickens  a-plenty,  besides  my  fine  breeding  stock. 
We  are  sending  to  all  the  big  Eastern  winnei's  for 
some  of  their  stock  and  e^gs,  and  by  another  season 
I  will  have  all  the  big  breeders  represented  in  my 
stock,  so  I  can  mate  up  trios  and  pens  unrelated 
from  any  number  of  yards.  I  have  four  strains  at 
the  present  time  and  I  can  assure  the  other  breeders 
it  pays  well  for  the  extra  buildings  and  pens  to  keep 
strains  separated  and  to  have  at  all  times  unrelated 
birds. 

A  thing  I  find  very  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of 
breeders  is  the  matter  of  selling  cull  stock.  Sell  it 
to  the  market  by  all  means  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
go  out  alive.  I  had  a  woman  come  to  me  last  week 
with  a  bird  as  part  payment  on  a  cockerel  she  took 
a  fancy  to.  Her  description  of  the  bird  was  so  glow,- 
ing  that  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  get  him  in  part  ex- 
change and  allow  the  age  to  be  no  bar,  she  not  want- 
ing to  breed  him  on  account  of  the  bird  being  under 
age;  but  when  I  examined  the  bird  I  found  him  to  be 
a  poor  cull,  with  hardly  any  redeeming  quality.  I 
told  her  I  would  not  have  the  bird  at  any  price,  and 
she  told  me  the  name  of  the  breeder,  who  really  has 
splendid  stock,  and  tried  to  insist  upon  it  that  it  was 
one  of  the  choice  birds  of  this  breeder's  stock.  That 
same  afternoon  this  breeder  called  on  me  to  see  our 
yards  and  upon  inquiry  found  it  to  have  been  sold  as 
a  cull  at  cull  prices.  This  somewhat  long-winded  ex- 
planation shows  what  damage  could  have  been  done 
had  I  not  known  the  other  fellow,  for  it  is  awfully 
hard  if  you  know  another's  stock  is  poor  to  listen 
smilingly  to  a  visitor  who  has  that  stock  and  not 
"knock."  Poor  breeding  stock  from  a  Northern 
ranch  and  one  in  the  South  made  me  lose  a  full  year's 
time,  and  the  matter  should  be  more  carefully  at- 
tended to  of  selling  anything  but  good  breeding  stock 
for  breeders,  and  fatten,  caponize  or  otherwise  per- 
fect your  market  birds  and  get  a  good  price  in  that 
way  and  not  by  the  above  methods. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation  Investigations  in  California. 

By  Pkof.  S.  Fohtier  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Water  and  Forest 
Association. 

At  the  present  time  much  is  being 
done  by  both  the  National  Government 
and  the  several  States  in  aid  of  the 
farmer,  the  fruit  raiser  and  the  stock- 
man. For  a  number  of  years  the 
National  Government  has  appropriated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act  nearly  $750,000  a  year 
in  support  of  American  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  That  these  sta- 
tions have  been  the  most  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  recent  great 
change  is  shown  by  the  census  returns. 
The  value  of  crops  on  American  farms 
in  1900  was  about  48%  greater  than  in 
1890.  This  large  increase  in  the  value 
of  soil  products  is  largely  due  to  the 
more  careful  selection  of  plants  and 
animals,  to  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  to  the  better  methods  of  culture. 
In  all  of  these  improvements,  which 
have  resulted  in  an  annual  net  gain  to 
the  nation  of  several  billion  dollars  a 
year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  experiment  stations 
which  form  a  part  of  it  deserve  a  share 
in  the  credit. 

If  California  is  to  rank  high  as  an 
agricultural  State  and  keep  the  pace 
set  by  the  rich  farming  States  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  more 
money  must  be  spent  in  agricultural 
education  and  in  scientific  experiments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  The 
last  legislative  assembly  made  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  the  biennial 
period  ending  May  1,  1905: 

Protection  of  viticulture  interests  $  3.000 

Establishment  of  a  poultry  station   B,i  00 

Ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  using  and 
distributing  water   10,000 

The  last  named  item  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  conjunction  with  a  like  sum 
from  the  irrigation  investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  co-operative  irrigation  ex  peri 
ments. 

In  other  ways  the  last  legislative 
assembly  was  qui  e  liberal.  The  sum 
of  $15,000  was  appropriated  to  be  ex- 
pended with  a  like  sum  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  in  determining  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State,  while  $35,000 
was  voted  to  aid  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
making  topographic  maps,  gauging 
streams,  surveying  reservoir  sites,  and 
the  like.  The  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  Government  lands  in  California 
may  likewise  be  used  for  the  survey 
and  construction  of  irrigation  works, 
and  for  the  three  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 30,  1903,  this  fund  amounted  to 
$1,287,119. 

Few  will  question  the  wisdom  of  these 
appropriations  for  forestry  and  land 
and  water  surveys,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ing of  large  storage  reservoirs  by  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  same 
time  every  fair  minded  person  must 
admit  that  these  expenditures,  although 
of  great  value  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  State,  are  of  practically  no  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  present  owners  and 
occupants  of  the  farms,  orchards  and 
ranches  of  California.  It  is,  however, 
this  class  of  citizens  which  provide  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  asking  no  more  than 
common  justice  that  in  granting  funds 
for  the  development  of  agriculture 
their  needs  be  carefully  considered. 

We  have  endeavored  to  plan  the  irri- 
gation investigations  now  being  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  State  of  California  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture  for  the  benefit  of  the  irrigator. 
How  far  we  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  is  a  matter  for 
you  to  determine  after  having  heard 
the  following  brief  report  of  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  work  that  have  been 
taken  up. 

Seepage  Losses  in  Irrioation. — Irri- 
gation enterprises  have  interfered  with 
natural  conditions.  Before  irrigation 
was  practiced  in  California  the  water 
which  escaped  by  gravity  from  the 
mountain  slopes  flowed  in  natural  chan- 
nels to  the  ocean.    Now  in  many  sec- 


tions, such  as  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
much  of  the  natural  flow  is  diverted 
during  the  period  of  irrigation  and 
spread  over  the  surface  of  cultivated 
lands.  If  this  were  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  loss  there  would  be  no 
seepage.  Unfortunately,  over  90%  of 
the  ditches  and  canals  in  Western 
America  are  built  in  earth,  and  the 
loss  by  seepage  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
great. 

As  a  result  of  measurements  made 
on  canals  and  laterals  in  arid  America 
during  the  past  five  years  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  the 
loss  in  conveyance  is  estimated  to  be 
40%.  When  one  considers  that  there 
is  an  additional  waste  of  water  in  its 
application  to  the  surface  of  fields,  it 
will  be  apparent  to  all  that  as  a  rule 
less  than  one-half  of  the  water  which  is 
now  diverted  through  headgates  is  put 
to  beneficial  use.  In  other  words,  the 
water  which  is  now  used  on  9,000,000 
acres  would  suffice  to  irrigate  18,000,000 
acres  if  all  losses  and  waste  could  be 
prevented. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  prevent  all  of 
this  loss,  but  it  would  prove  a  paying 
investment  in  most  cases  to  expend 
more  money  in  improving  canal  chan- 
nels, as  well  as  the  surface  of  irrigated 
fields.  Improvements  of  this  charac- 
ter are  seldom  made  until  the  owners 
possess  definite  knowledge  of  present 
losses.  A  part  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  to  investigate  irrigation 
in  California  has  been  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  Typical  canals  in  both  the 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
are  being  measured  to  determine  this 
loss. 

Some  five  years  ago  Director  Car- 
penter of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  estimated  the  financial  loss  to 
that  State  from  this  cause  to  be  $8,000,- 
000  per  annum.  Owing  to  better  meth- 
ods of  irrigating  and  to  the  costlier 
structures  in  use  in  southern  California, 
the  loss  in  this  State  is  considerably 
less.  There  is,  however,  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  improvements  which  will  save 
vast  sums  in  water  which  is  now 
wasted. 

It  is  our  intention,  if  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  will  permit,  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  cost  and  efficiencies  of 
different  kinds  of  suitable  linings  for 
ditches  and  canals. 

Irrigation  Districts  of  California. 
— Whether  the  Wright  irrigation  dis- 
trict law  is  good  or  bad  is  not  now  a 
vital  question.  Districts  have  been 
formed  to  the  number  of  fifty.  A  large 
portion  of  the  best  irrigable  lands  and 
available  water  supplies  has  been  in- 
cluded within  these  organized  limits, 
and  the  large  majority,  for  reasons 
that  are  well  known,  have  not  been 
successful.  Little  benefit  will  accrue, 
we  believe,  from  a  further  discussion  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  these  failures. 
Our  plain  duty  is  to  unite  in  an  effort 
to  change  failures  into  successes. 

This  change  is  being  rapidly  accom- 
plished by  the  people  of  the  Modesto 
and  Turlock  districts.  Last  year  the 
area  irrigated  in  the  two  districts  was 
about  12,000  acres.  This  year  the  area 
will  be  increased  to  from  25,000  to 
30,000  acres.  At  this  rapid  rate  it  will 
not  take  long  to  reclaim  the  250,000 
acres  of  fertile  land  of  both  districts. 
When  this  is  accomplished  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  state  that  the  value  of 
crops  produced  by  irrigation  will  ex- 
ceed those  from  dry  farming  by 
$5,0(0,000  a  year. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  canal 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  is  now 
being  carried  out,  will  add  150,000 
acres  to  the  credit  of  the  Wright  Act, 
and  make  a  marvelous  change  in  the 
population,  taxable  wealth  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  that  valley. 

A  part  of  our  appropriation  is  being 
used  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Tuol- 
umne districts.  Water  registers  have 
been  installed  on  each  canal  just  below 
the  La  Grange  dam  to  keep  a  continu- 
ous record  of  the  flow.  The  duty  of 
water  and  seepage  losses  will  be  deter- 
mined and  a  study  made  of  the  best 
methods  of  water  delivery  under  the 
district  law,  the  proper  preparation  of 
land  and  its  effects  on  crops. 

The  rise  of  the  ground  water  level 
will  also  be  observed  and  recorded  in 


order  that  measures  may  be  taken  to 
drain  certain  portions  before  any  injury 
is  done  to  the  crops.  These  studies  and 
examinations  of  representative  dis- 
tricts may  prove  valuable  to  other  dis- 
tricts that  are  less  advanced. 

Preparing  Land  and  Applying 
Water. — Another  portion  of  our  avail- 
able funds  has  been  expended  in  ascer- 
taining the  different  methods  employed 
in  preparing  land,  the  cost  of  each 
method  has  been  discussed  and  com- 
pared, and  the  most  efficient  imple 
ments  described.  This  information  has 
been  collected  and  compiled  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  printer. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  practical  bulletin  on 
this  subject  will  be  of  some  use  to  every 
irrigator.  It  will  enable  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  methods  in  vogue  in 
their  vicinity  to  compare  them  with 
others  practiced  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  assist  the  beginner 
on  an  irrigated  farm  in  making  a  proper 
choice  of  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
his  local  conditions. 

In  order  to  develop  the  practical 
point  of  view  in  defining  results  at- 
tained in  the  use  of  irrigation  in  fruit 
growing,  a  special  inquiry  has  been 
pursued  during  the  current  year.  A 
brief  schedule  was  prepared,  present- 
ing a  few  leading  questions  and  asking 
for  the  experience  and  observation  of 
fruit  growers  in  all  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  special 
points  covered  were:  Comparative 
amount  and  regularity  of  crops  of  fruit, 
with  and  without  irrigation;  compara- 
tive size,  aroma  and  general  appear- 
ance of  fruit;  experience  in  shipping, 
canning  and  drying  fruits  grown  with 
and  without  irrigation;  instances  of  in- 
juries to  trees  or  vines  by  drouth  or  by 
irrigation,  etc. 

Very  full  responses  to  these  questions 
have  been  received  and  are  now  being 
compiled  for  publication.  By  this  phase 
of  the  work  it  is  aimed  to  appeal 
directly  to  agriculturists  who  prefer 
the  personal  testimony  of  experience  to 
the  results  of  special  experiments,  or 
at  least  are  attracted  to  the  advan- 
tages of  systematic  experiment  by  the 
word  of  their  friends  that  it  "really 
works  that  way."  At  the  same  time, 
the  declaration  of  about  250  practical 
irrigators  on  a  few  specific  points  sub- 
mitted to  them  may  have  an  important 
suggestive  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
systematic  investigation. 

Drainage. — In  many  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia irrigation  cannot  be  practiced 
without  resorting  in  time  to  drainage. 
At  first  a  naturally  deep,  dry  soil  ab- 
sorbs all  surplus  and  waste  waters,  and 
in  this  way  injury  to  cultivated  plants 
is  avoided,  but  sooner  or  later  there 
comes  a  time  when  provision  must  be 
made  to  remove  the  surplus  by  drains 
and  pipes.  Drainage  has  already  be- 
come the  vital  question  in  the  older 
irrigated  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  and  also  in  the  more  limited 
areas  of  such  places  as  Riverside, West- 
minster and  Oxnard. 

The  seepage  from  irrigation  canals 
and  the  waste  from  irrigated  areas 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  drainage 
to  such  lands.  No  description  can  here 
be  given  of  the  1,750,000  acres  border- 
ing on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  which  require  drainage  from 
natural  causes. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  work  done 
in  California  by  Mr.  Mead  and  his 
assistants  has  included  preventive  as 
well  as  remedial  measures.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  cost  of  drainage  in  irri 
gated  sections  can  be  materially  less- 
ened by  a  more  careful  use  of  water. 
In  other  places  observations  are  being 
made  on  the  rise  of  the  ground  water 
level,  so  that  timely  warning  may  be 
given  to  the  farmers,  either  to  apply 
less  water  or  to  prepare  for  drainage. 
Plans  and  estimates  of  cost  of  draining 
large  tracts  have  also  been  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  farmers  whose 
lands  were  being  damaged. 

Duty  of  Water. — The  quantity  of 
water  applied  to  the  land  under  sev- 
eral canals  was  measured  last  year. 
Similar  work  has  already  been  begun 
this  season  on  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
irrigation  districts.  In  addition  to 
these,  weir  boxes  have  been  inserted 
near  the  discharge  pipes  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  pumping  plants  in  south- 


ern California  and  in  Tulare  and  Santa 
Clara  counties  for  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  water  used  in 
orchard  irrigation. 

Tank  Experiments.— In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  duty  or  service  of  water, 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  in 
four  widely  separated  districts  of  the 
State  to  determine  the  right  amount  of 
water  to  apply  to  different  crops,  the 
rate  of  evaporation  from  soil  surfaces, 
the  effect  of  shallow  and  deep  furrows, 
and  other  problems  related  to  soil 
moisture  and  the  growth  of  plants. 

Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation. — 
This  is  a  new  branch  of  irrigation,  and 
the  ordinary  farmer  or  water  user 
under  a  gravity  canal  has  had  little 
opportunity  of  gaining  information  con- 
cerning it.  During  the  past  few  years 
many  pumping  plants  have  been  in- 
stalled and  much  experimenting  has 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  own- 
ers, but  the  experience  and  knowledge 
thus  gained  by  the  few  have  not  been 
made  available  to  the  many.  A  study 
of  the  cost  and  methods  used  in  pump- 
ing water  forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  co  operative  irrigation  investi- 
gations. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  many 
sided.  There  are,  for  example,  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  fuels,  the  proper 
conditions  for  each  kind  and  make  of 
pumps  and  engines,  under  which  both 
will  work  at  their  highest  efficiency, 
the  digging  and  boring  of  wells,  the 
proper  installation  of  plants,  the  effect 
of  pumping  on  the  ground  water  sup- 
ply and  the  quantity  required  for  the 
irrigation  of  different  crops  on  soils  of 
various  character.  These  and  similar 
questions  have  been  investigated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  information 
obtained  will  be  embodied  in  a  publica- 
tion to  be  issued  next  fall. 
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Apricots  and  Peaches.  —  Republi 
can:  C.  W.  Chauncey,  horticultural  com- 
missioner, says  the  peach  and  apricot 
crops  in  this  county  were  so  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  frost  a  month  ago  that  there 
will  not  be  half  an  average  crop  produced 
this  year.  Already  peaches  and  apricots 
have  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  output  this 
year  will  be  far  below  the  average.  There 
is  a  false  impression  among  many  orchard- 
ists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Fresno  county 
crop.  Six  weeks  ago  the  prospects  for  a 
crop  fully  as  good  as  the  one  last  year,  and 
that  was  a  fair  average  crop,  were  of  the 
brightest.  The  frost  killed  these  pros- 
pects, but  agents  for  commercial  firms 
are  continually  telling  producers  that  the 
crop  is  going  to  be  large. 

Mammoth  Hay  Crop.— Selma  Enter- 
prise: O.  A.  Walters  has  harvested  a  crop 
of  barley  hay,  the  immenseness  of  which 
is  of  such  proportions  that  some  readers 
may  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  from  a  field  of  4.1  acres 
he  has  taken  a  little  over  21  tons.  He  is 
marketing  the  hay  at  $8  per  ton. 


Cannery  Closes  for  Lack  of 
Fruit.— Gridley  Herald:  Frank  H.  Hood 
of  the  Gridley  cannery  has  announced 
that  that  institution  will  not  be  operated 
this  year.  The  shut-down  is  occasioned 
by  the  short  peach  crop  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  stated  that  to  pay  freight  on  green 
fruit  to  the  cannery  from  the  lower  coun- 
ties, and  then  to  pay  freight  out  on  the 
finished  goods,  will  eat  into  the  profits  of 
the  business  beyond  what  the  owners 
think  they  want  to  lose. 

Colusa. 

Beet  Sugar  Factory.  —  Special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  The  hope  that  Colusa 
would  secure  the  beet  sugar  factory  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  some  point 
in  this  section  of  the  State  seems  now  al- 
most certain  of  realization.  Citizens  have 
responded  liberally  so  far  to  the  call  for 
contributions  to  raise  the  required  $100,- 
000,  three-fourths  of  that  amount  having 
been  secured  in  pledges,  and  it  is  believed 
the  remaining  $25,000  will  be  forthcoming. 

Glenn. 

Crops  Averaging  Lighter  than 
Last  Year. — Special  to  Sacramento  Bee, 
June  3:  The  grain  along  the  plains  is  ripe 
and  harvesting  will  be  general  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  north  wind  of  last 
week  dried  and  hardened  the  upper  soil, 
thereby  preventing  the  grain  from  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  moisture.  Over 
5000  tons  of  hay  were  cut  in  this  county, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  for  this  article 
caused  by  the  war  demand.  The  crops  as 
a  whole  will  be  less  than  last  year.  The 
floods  of  March  drowned  out  a  large  sec- 
tion bordering  on  the  river,  and  the  long- 
continued  wet  spell  turned  to  cheat  a 
large  acreage.  The  barley  will  average 
fourteen  sacks  to  the  acre,  but  wheat  will 
probably  not  reach  eight.  Millers  are  ex- 
pecting western  Glenn  county  to  furnish 
the  finest  grade  of  milling  wheat  raised  in 
the  State  this  year.  Valley  pasturage  is 
drying  up  and  cattle  are  being  transferred 
to  the  mountain  ranges.  The  fruit  crop 
will  not  be  as  heavy  as  was  first  expected. 
The  almond  yield  will  be  exceptionally 
large.  Berries  of  all  kinds  are  yielding  a 
heavy  crop. 

Los  Angeles. 

Productiveness  of  Lemons. — Co- 
vina  Argus:  A  few  weeks  ago  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Glendora  Gleaner  speaking 
of  the  productiveness  of  lemons  in  that 
section.  The  writer  quoted  an  instance 
of  a  rancher  picking  forty  tons  of  lemons 
ofT  of  330  trees  in  six  months.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Forrester,  a  rancher  residing  on  Rowland 
avenue,  reached  greater  returns.  He  has 
241  trees,  off  which  ho  has  picked  between 
February  23  and  May  16  of  the  present 
year  73,381  pounds.  These  figures  were 
furnished  from  the  packing  house  weigh- 
ing receipts. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Sale.  —  Ukiah  Republican- 
Press:  Rufus  Lucas  announces  that  he 
has  set  June  31  as  wool  sale  day.  It  will 
be  held  at  the  new  warehouse  near  the 
depot.  The  size  of  the  warehouse  will 
greatly  facilitate  handling  the  clip,  and 
Mr.  Lucas  states  this  will  be  one  of  the 
best  conducted  sales  in  the  history. 

Ducks  Getting  Scarce.— With  the 
exception  of  a  few  localities  where  an 
abundance  of  natural  or  baiting  feed 
causes  them  to  gather,  ducks  this  season 
show  a  very  marked  decrease  in  numbers. 
This  is  not  at  all  strange.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  constant  decrease  is  only  what 
must  be  expected  under  existing  circum- 
stances. It  is  estimated  that  the  ducks 
killed  every  year,  estimated  at  the  value 
of  beef,  would  amount  to  over  $1,000,000. 


Napa. 

Diseased  Cattle.  —  Register:  The 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Wednesday,  took 
action  in  regard  to  preventing  diseased 
animals  being  brought  in  from  other  coun- 
ties, and  detecting  disease  among  animals 
already  here.  This  was  necessary  in  view 
of  the  recent  shipment  of  cattle  infested 
with  ticks  to  Napa  county  from  Monterey 
county.  The  new  ordinance  provides 
that  the  District  Attorney  or  Board  of 
Supervisors  may  at  any  time  employ 
licensed  voterinary  surgeons  to  examine 
cattle  or  any  other  animals  supposed  to 
be  affected  with  diseases,  and  upon  exam- 
ination veterinarians  may  establish  a 
quarantine.  Every  person  who  resists  or 
prevents  or  interferes  with  such  quaran- 
tine is  made  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
$250,  or  spend  50  to  125  days  in  the  county 
jail. 

Sacramento 

Damaged  Fruit  and  Hops. — Union: 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  hop  and 
fruit  industries  of  this  and  adjoining  sec- 
tions that  the  heavy  north  wind  of  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  last  did  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  to  both  of  these  pro- 
ducts, and  especially  to  the  cherry  crop. 
Charles  F.  Howland,  the  office  manager 
of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  said  that  the 
wind  would  undoubtedly  do  considerable 
damage  to  all  of  the  early  fruit. 

San  Diego. 

New  Raisin  Company. — Union:  Raisin 
growers  of  El  Cajon  valley  have  formed 
and  incorporated  a  company  to  be  known 
as  the  El  Cajon  Raisin  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  old  El  Cajon 
packing  plant  and  introducing  new  meth- 
ods, new  machinery  and  new  life  into  the 
industry.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000,  in 
four  hundred  shares  of  $50  each.  The 
following  subscribers,  who  are  also  direc- 
tors, have  each  taken  one  share:  R.  C. 
Allen,  Bonita;  Allen  T.  Hawley,  El  Cajon; 
Ed  Fletcher,  San  Diego;  Frederic  W. 
Stearns,  San  Diego.  Director  Doyle  said, 
regarding  the  organization:  "  The  El  Ca- 
jon Raisin  Company  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand 
made  by  the  raisin  growers  of  this  coun- 
ty. Thousands  of  tons  of  raisins  have  re- 
mained over  season  unseeded  hitherto  on 
account  of  rush  of  business  in  foreign 
plants,  and  the  lack  of  any  plant  in  the 
local  field." 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Growers'  Association.  — 
Sun:  The  stockholders  of  the  Highland 
Orange  Growers'  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  Friday  morning  at  the 
association  packing  house,  and  elected  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  coming  year. 
The  directors  elected  were:  M.  H.  Evans, 
Maurice  E.  Ginn,  Seth  Marshall,  W.  T. 
Noyes,  Pierce  Coy,  E.  D.  Roberts  and 
Walter  Savage.  The  board  organized  by 
electing  Seth  Marshall  president,  and  M. 
H.  Evans  secretary,  Robert  Thompson 
manager  of  the  packing  house,  and  P.  F. 
Coy,  bookkeeper.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
association  should  pack  outside  fruit  the 
coming  season,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  when  it  was  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Marketing  Agency. 

San  Joaquin 

Grape  Prospects  Never  Better.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  Grapes  give  promise  of  an 
exceptionally  good  yield  this  year,  and 
the  markets,  according  to  people  in  a  po- 
sition to  know,  give  every  indication  of 
being  up  to  that  of  last  year.  There  will 
be  over  a  third  more  vines  in  bearing  this 
year  than  last,  and  some  vineyards  not 
three  years  old  have  good  stands  of 
grapes.  The  season  is  not  backward,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  will,  come  in 
somewhat  earlier  than  last  season. 

Hay  Going  North.— Stockton  Mail: 
The  first  new  hay  of  the  season  is  now  be- 
ing shipped  north  by  Hewlett  &  Com- 
pany. As  the  San  Francisco  dealers  will 
not  buy  any  new  hay  until  they  work  off 
their  old  stock,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  market,  selling  to  the 
northern  dealers,  who  supply  the  mines 
and  lumber  camps.  Mr.  Hewlett  supplied 
these  dealers  last  year  with  over  1000  tons 
and  hopes  to  get  them  to  use  San  Joaquin 
hay  this  season,  and  make  prices  so  the 
farmers  can  live.  He  is  a  large  producer 
himself,  and  now  has  five  mowers  run- 
ning on  his  ranch.  He  intends  to  cut  all 
his  crop  for  hay,  as  he  thinks  it  pays  bet- 
ter than  raising  grain. 

Damage  to  Grain  and  Fruit. — A 
Stockton  dispatch  under  date  of  June  3 
says:  The  strong  northwest  wind  that  has 
been  blowing  the  past  two  days  has  done 
much  damage  to  growing  grain  and  fruit. 
Grain  men  who  have  made  an  investiga- 
tion assert  that  the  wind  has  caused  early 
barley  to  shell  a  groat  deal,  the  loss  being 
estimated  at  from  two  to  five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Early  wheat  will  escape  with 
very  little  damage,  but  the  late  wheat  and 
late  barley  will  be  pinched  as  a  result  of 
the  severe  dry  wind.  The  grain  on  the 
rich  lands  west  of  this  city  will  not  be  af- 


fected to  any  extent,  as  the  crops  are  al- 
ways a  trifle  late  there.  Through  the 
uplands,  however,  the  loss  will  be  felt 
keenly,  and  the  crop  throughout  the  val- 
ley will  not  be  over  half  the  average.  In 
San  Joaquin  county  the  yield  will  be 
about  normal,  as  plenty  of  moisture  was 
received  here  when  needed  during  the 
season.  The  southern  end  of  the  valley 
will  have  a  very  small  crop,  except  in  a 
few  places,  because  of  the  lack  of  moisture. 
Growing  fruit  crops  were  also  greatly 
damaged  by  the  wind,  almonds,  apricots 
and  early  peaches  being  knocked  from 
the  trees. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Light  Apple  Crop.— Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian:  Luke  Scurich  has  completed  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  orchards  of  the 
valley,  and  reports  that  the  outlook  for 
apples  is  anything  but  flattering.  He  es- 
timates Newtowns  at  one-quarter  of  a 
crop,  Bellefleurs  very  light;  Red  Win- 
ter Pearmains  about  20  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  Red  Pearmains  average  crop,  Mis- 
souri Pippins  below  the  average.  Allcon- 
s  dered,  Mr.  Scurich  doubts  if  there  will 
be  a  quarter  of  a  crop  of  apples  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  this  season  In  some  or- 
chards the  crop  is  virtually  a  failure. 

Diseased  Foliage.  —  The  foliage  on 
Newtown  trees  in  many  orchards  of  Pa- 
jaro valley  gives  evidence  of  disease. 
Brown  spots  are  making  their  appearance 
and  as  a  result  leaves  are  falling  badly. 
Some  orchardists  believe  that  this  fact 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  so  much  pow- 
dery mildew  last  season.  Powdery  mil- 
dew is  a  parasitic  plant  which  plays  havoc 
with  fruit  trees  if  not  checked. 

Stanislaus. 

Very  Fine  Wheat. — Modesto  News: 
Jake  George  has  some  of  the  finest  wheat 
ever  seen  in  this  locality.  It  is  the  old- 
fashioned  White  Australian  variety,  and 
is  particularly  heavy.  Mr.  George  says 
he  has  about  300  acres  of  this  kind  of 
wheat,  and  that  at  least  200  will  average 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  sacks  to  the 
acrer  The  wheat  was  grown  on  Mr. 
George's  ranch  east  of  Modesto,  close  to 
an  irrigating  canal,  and  it  plainly  shows 
the  effects  of  sub-irrigation  in  its  size  and 
weight.  The  heads  are  unusually  long, 
with  five  and  six  well  filled  grains  to  the 
mesh. 

More  Fine  Wheat. —  Modesto  Her- 
ald: There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of 
the  Modesto  irrigation  district  some  speci- 
mens of  wheat  showing  as  high  as  seventy- 
eight  heads  from  a  single  kernel  of  seed, 
and  as  high  as  six  grains  to  the  mesh. 
It  was  produced  on  new  soil  thrown  up 
on  the  embankment  of  lateral  5.  Since 
this  situation  precludes  the  idea  that 
seepage  had  anything  to  do  with  the  re- 
markable product,  it  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  new  soil.  The  fact  is  full  of 
suggestion  to  our  farmers. 

Sonoma. 

Light  Fruit  Crop.— Petaluma  Cour- 
ier: J.  J.  Alves,  foreman  of  the  Hill  ranch, 
near  Trenton,  reports  that  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  grapes  in  his  section,  but 
that  peaches  and  other  fruits  will  fall 
short  of  an  average  yield. 

Spring  Wool  Sale. — Healdsburg  En- 
terprise: The  spring  wool  sales  days  for 
northern  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  county 
have  been  set  for  June  14th  atCloverdale 
and  at  Ukiah  June  21st.  The  clip  this 
year  is  reported  exceptionally  fine,  clean, 
light  in  weight  and  of  long  texture. 
Some  sales  have  already  been  made  of 
small  lots  in  this  section.  The  prices  are 
ranging  from  17  to  18  cents,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency. 

Sutter. 

Running  on  Cherries.— Independ- 
ent: The  Sutter  Preserving  Co.  have  a 
small  force  this  week  at  work  canning 
cherries.  About  300  cases  per  day  are  be- 
ing put  up.  Mr.  Littlejohn  states  that 
apricots  will  not  be  ripe  much  before  the 
first  of  July,  about  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  He  expects  a  large  pack  to  be 
made  on  peaches. 

Hops  Look  Good.— The  large  hop 
yards  on  both  sides  of  the  river  near  the 
town  of  Nicolaus  presont  a  busy  scene  at 
this  time.  The  owners  are  rushing  the 
work  of  putting  the  ground  in  order. 
The  prospect  for  a  largo  crop  is  exceed- 
ingly flattering. 

Pear  Blight  in  Rio  Bonito  Or- 
chards.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  of  Sutter  and 
Yuba  counties  have  been  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  the  pear  orchards  in  this  part 
of  the  State  and  aro  working  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Volck  to  eradicate 
the  pear  scab.  A  trip  was  made  last  week 
to  the  Hatch  &  Rock  orchard  at  Rio  Bon- 
ito, where  indications  of  pear  blight  were 
noticed.  Twigs  or  limbs  of  the  trees  sup- 
posed to  be  infected  were  secured  and 
forwarded  to  the  University  for  further 
examination.  The  blight  is  the  worst 
disease  known  to  the  pear  or  apple,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  valley. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponee  bath  and  put  on  lieht 
k  blanket.    Sponge  the  legs  and 
pput  an  light  bandages. 

?     Used  and  Endorsed  hy  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—  A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 

Tuttle's  Ell.vlr  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Forrcll  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  t«I. 

It.  ware  of  sr.  called  Elixirs—one  I  en  me  but  Ti.ltle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  oiler  only  temporary  relief,  if  an,. 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning;  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachnu'nt.  made  by  the  M.  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited. 

WiN  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
nting  oats  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
wheat.  We  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 
Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  Ton  On-  ofOnr  Machines  on  Time, 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use.  will  ship  you 
on,  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
(-■rain  will  all  ripen  even.  W  rite  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SUGAR 

50Ibs.»l°? 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  50.  send  $8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

50  lbs.  best   Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  $1.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

10  1b.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   1.10 

6  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.50 

51bs.  Mocha  and  Jaira  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better..  1.50 
6 lbs.    pure   Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"  -  1.50 

$8.60 

Everything  gaaran.eed— Money  back.  Trial 
■ample  ofany  item  mailed  free,  we  a-e  the  larg* 
est  Hail  Order  House  oil  the  PaclQc  Coast. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Please  mentioD  this  paper  when  ordering. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ANALYSIS  of  PLANS  for 

Soils,  Orchards, 

Water,  Ranches, 

Fertilizers,  Irrigation. 

Spraying  Materials,   

Orchard  and  Farm  Land  Inspections. 

Products.  Land  Adaptations. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write,   for   Price    List  1 

NAPAf*j**J  CALIFORNIA. 


WANTKD— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fru't  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  In 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming, 
rermanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Builders. 


We  quarrel  of  land  and  line, 

We  bicker  of  work  and  wage: 
We  trouble  our  souls  with  a  doleful  sign, 

Forgetting  our  heritage — 
Forgetting  the  tireless  hands; 

Forgetting  the  restless  feet 
That  fared,  undaunted,  through  unknown 
lands 

Till  the  path  was  made  complete. 

The  fathers— the  men  who  dreamed, 

And,  dreaming,  were  strong  to  dare, 
To   struggle   ahead    to  the  goal  that 
gleamed, 

A  prize  that  was  rich  and  fair. 
The  fathers — the  men  who  thought 

Of  all  that  the  future  held, 
And  hearts  uplifted,  essayed  and  wrought 

All  the  work  their  dreams  compelled. 

We  pluck  from  the  vines  they  set, 
We  walk  in  the  ways  they  made: 
We  harvest  their  fields;  and  their  forests 
yet 

Are  giving  us  rest  and  shade. 
The  fathers — the  men  of  old 

Who  builded  a  place  for  us, 
A  country  magnificent;  brave  and  bold 

In  their  faith  all  glorious. 

We  quarrel  and  dread  and  doubt, 

Forgetting  we  only  hold 
The  comfort  within  and  the  peace  without 

By  grace  of  the  men  of  old: 
Forgetting  the  toil  and  stress, 

Forgetting  the  bygone  age 
When  cities  were  planted  in  their  comeli- 
ness 

For  a  future  heritage. 


The  Niche  for  Piboulet. 


That  night  Piboulet  slept  in  a  hay 
loft  with  one  of  the  extra  hired  men  of 
the  farm.  In  the  morning,  when  he 
awoke,  the  farmhand  divided  his  coarse 
loaf  of  black  bread  with  the  footsore 
Piboulet,  and  leaving  him  said  cheer- 
fully: 

"Good  luck,  now,  old  fellow.  You'll 
find  a  job  soon." 

But  Piboulet  shook  his  head  discon- 
solately, grateful  for  the  night's  shelter 
and  his  breakfast,  and  wondering 
gloomily  where  his  dinner  would  come 
from,  or  if  it  would  come  at  all. 

For  three  months  now  he  had  trav- 
on  foot  from  one  village  to  another, 
seeking  for  work  and  rinding  none. 
How  stupid  he  had  been  to  leave  his 
snug  little  home  in  the  mountains, 
where  there  were  always  trees  to  be 
cut  or  rocks  to  dig  out,  for  a  vain 
search  for  fortune  in  the  village  below. 
No  use  to  go  back  now,  though;  his 
mother  was  lying  still  under  the  first 
winter  snows  and  the  little  house  was 
empty  and  deserted. 

Luc  k  had  been  dead  against  him  ever 
since  he  left  the  army.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  people  to  say  that  every  man 
has  his  own  particular  niche  to  fill,  but 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  place  for 
him  on  this  earth. 

Tramping  all  day  over  railroad  ties 
was  no  kind  of  life.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  die  at  once  and  be  done  w  ith  it. 
,  "Why  not?"  he  said  to  himself, 
standing  to  one  side  while  the  swift 
train  rushed  whistling  by;  "it  would 
only  take  a  moment  and  erae!  I  should 
be  out  of  it  all.  Nobody  will  miss  me 
and  I  shall  miss  no  one." 

He  sat  silent  a  few  moments,  gazing 
with  fascination  at  the  iron  rails.  Then 
suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet.  His  mind 
was  made  up. 

Climbing  the  low  hedge  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  too  weary  to  stand  upright, 
and  went  tranquilly  to  sleep  for  the 
last  time  on  this  earth.  His  sleep  had 
lasted  for  scarcely  half  an  hour  when 
he  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous 
crash. 

At  his  side  rose  a  little  hill,  steep 
and  rocky,  a  large  part  of  which,  loos- 
ened by  the  continual  rains,  had  started 
to  slide;  and  the  first  stone  falling  had 
hit  Piboulet  a  smart  blow. 

Jumping  quickly  to  his  feet  he  ran 
out  of  the  way  of  the  swiftly  approach- 
ing avalanche.  To  his  credulous  mind 
it  was  a  manifest  sign;  he  had  been 
preserved  from  death  by  the  crushing 
stones — e\  idently  there  was  still  a  plac :e 
for  him  on  earth. 

A  hundred  yards  from  where  he 


stood,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the 
moving  earth,  the  railroad  ran  along 
the  side  of  a  granite  wall,  with  just 
room  enough  for  the  track,  before  the 
precipice  dropped  200  feet  into  the 
river  below.  Half  way  along  the  dis- 
tance, before  the  track  widened  out  to 
the  fields  again,  Piboulet  saw  a  second 
avalanche  of  earth  and  stones,  formid- 
able and  terrible,  blocking  the  passage. 

"What  if  a  train  should  run  smash 
into  that?  "  he  thought  to  himself. 

His  mind  pictured  the  sight  of  the 
locomotive  running  full  tilt  among  the 
grinding  rocks,  and  he  saw  the  broken 
mass  of  wood  and  steel  falling  headlong 
into  the  river  below.  Piboulet  shiv- 
ered. 

But  what  could  he  do  to  avert  the 
disaster?  Climb  the  low  hedge  and  run 
along  the  railroad  track  till  he  came  to 
the  nearest  gate  keeper,  who  could 
make  the  necessary  signals.  At  least, 
he  could  do  this. 

Leaping  the  hedge,  he  ran  swiftly 
along  the  track,  his  breath  coming  in 
little  gasps  and  his  eyes  strained  to 
catch  sight  of  the  little  house  with  a 
red  tile  roof.  This  house  meant  safety; 
he  must  reach  it  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short.  In  the 
distance  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomo- 
tive broke  the  quiet  silence  of  the  val- 
ley. Scarcely  a  mile  away  Piboulet 
could  see  the  long  line  of  passenger 
ears  swiftly  rounding  the  curve. 

What  could  he  do?  What  signals 
could  he  make?  Was  it  likely  that  any 
engineer  or  conductor  would  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  a  wandering 
tramp,  however  frantically  he  might 
wave  his  handkerchief  and  shout? 

The  only  thing  was  to  block  the 
track,  and  Piboulet  knew  well  how  he 
must  do  it.  An  hour  before  he  would 
have  awaited  death,  lying  crouched 
across  the  track.  Now  he  would  meet 
it  standing  bravely  erect. 

Motionless,  with  his  arms  folded,  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  track. 

A  sharp,  piercing  whistle  sounded, 
shrieking  angrily;  then  a  second  and  a 
third.    Piboulet's  face  grew  bright. 

"He  has  seen  me,  anyway,  or  he 
wouldn't  whistle  so,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  One  more  reason  for  not  moving." 

He  waited,  immovable  as  a  statue,  in 
his  homely  cotton  blouse. 

The  angry  whistles  were  filling  the 
valley  now,  clearly  shrieking  to  Pibou- 
let:   "Get  out  of  the  way,  animal!  " 

But  the  animal  was  obstinate.  His 
thin  lips  were  murmuring  softly  to  the 
wrathful  engineer: 

"All  right!  It's  your  business  to 
whistle  away  as  much  as  you  like,  and 
it's  my  business  to  stand  here.  You've 
got  to  stop,  even  though  you  don't 
want  to,  now,  and  I  am  the  only  ob- 
struction that  serves  to  make  you  stop. 

"  You  have  perfect  liberty  to  crush 
the  obstruction.  I  expect  you  prob- 
ably will.  That  is  the  obstruction's 
business." 

After  that,  the  engineer  would 
scarcely  have  time  to  push  the  throttle 
back  when  he  would  catch  sight  of  the 
fallen  avalanche;  then  he  would  under- 
stand, and  the  long  train  would  come 
to  a  sudden,  sharp  standstill. 

As  if  in  a  dream  the  whistle  sounded 
again,  this  time  very  near  him,  rending 
the  air  about  him  with  the  noise.  Cer- 
tain of  death  now,  Piboulet  did  not  no- 
tice the  gradual  slowing  up  of  the 
train;  he  closed  his  eyes  and  waited. 

Swearing,  the  engineer  1hrew  back 
the  lever  just  in  time;  the  last  motion 
of  the  crank  brought  the  cowcatcher 
smartly  against  the  waiting  figure, 
who  fell,  dazed  at  the  blow. 

The  train  stopped,  and  the  heads  of 
anxious  travelers  appeared,  thrust  out 
of  doors  and  windows. 

The  engineer  and  the  fireman  jumped 
from  the  train  and  the  conductor  joined 
them  hurriedly.  Lifting  Piboulet  they 
quickly  made  sure  that,  aside  from  a 
few  slight  bruises,  he  was  not  injured. 

The  wrath  of  the  engineer  broke  its 
bounds. 

"You  pigheaded  imbecile,"  he  cried, 
"  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good 
persuaaed  you  to  stick  yourself  in  the 
way?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  can 
play  peek-a-boo  with  a  fast  express 
and  not  suffer  for  it?  Or  were  you  so 
anxious  to  die  that  it  took  a  whole 
train  to  carry  out  your  intention?  I'll 


teach  you  a  much  simpler  method,  don- 
key! " 

Piboulet  looked  at  him  placidly. 

"No,  not  that;  at  least  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  die,  just  for  the  fun  of  dying  this 
time,  but  the  mountain  has  tumbled 
down,  there,  200  yards  from  here.  I 
couldn't  reach  a  signal  station,  so  I 
blocked  the  road.  It  was  all  there 
was  to  do,  you  see." 

To-day  Piboulet  is  lamplighter  for 
the  company. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  Use  of  Candy. 


This  spectacle  of  young  men — clerks 
and  workingmen — eating  candy  is  new 
and  pleasant. 

The  man  who  craves  sweet  things  is 
almost  always  a  man  who  uses  little  or 
no  alcohol. 

The  man  who  suddenly  gives  up  the 
drinking  habit  feels  a  strong  desire  for 
sugar,  for  sweet  things  of  all  kinds. 

And  for  the  same  reason,  the  young 
men  whom  you  see  buying  candy  as  they 
rush  homeward  at  night  are  young  men 
of  temperate  habits. 

Temperance  is  a  virtue  that  gains 
ground  daily  all  over  this  country.  The 
candy-eating  habit  should  be  welcomed 
as  one  of  the  temperate  signs. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  hint  for  young 
women  and  for  mothers  in  this  question 
of  eating  candy. 

If  a  young  man  brings  you  a  box  of 
candy  and  sheepishly  eats  about  half  of 
it  before  you  can  eat  six  pieces,  he  is  a 
young  man  most  promising.  You  may 
be  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  a  cocktail 
young  man,  or  one  of  the  young  men 
who  think  "  a  little  whiskey  is  good  for 
the  system."  Candy  and  whiskey  rare- 
ly meet  in  young  men's  interiors. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some- 
thing queer  about  the  young  man  who 
shows  plainly  that  he  cares  nothing  for 
candy.  He  may  be  an  exception  or  he 
may  be  a  poor  goose  hiding  his  real 
longings  because  he  thinks  it  unmanly 
to  want  sweet  things.  But  usually  he 
is  the  sort  of  young  person  that  a  girl 
can  well  do  without. 

One  other  word  on  the  candy  ques- 
tion— which  may  not  come  up  here  again 
for  years.  Remember,  fathers  and 
mothers,  that  your  child's  desire  for 
candy  is  perfectly  natural  and  should  be 
gratified. 

There  is  no  more  wholesome  food  than 
pure  sugar.  The  candy  which  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  pure  sugar,  with 
a  little  harmless  flavoring,  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  children. 

The  craving  for  candy  is  as  natural 
in  a  child  as  the  craving  for  salt  among 
us  all.  You  know  that  no  man  or  other 
mammal  can  do  without  salt.  The  old 
monks,  tormenting  their  bodies  for  the 
sake  oi  their  souls,  imposed  many  pri- 
vations upon  themselves.  But  no  one 
ever  succeeded  in  going  without  salt. 
In  Africa,  where  salt  is  so  scarce  in 
some  places,  the  children  gathered 
around  white  explorers  and  licked 
pieces  of  rock  salt,  chewing  and  swal- 
lowing it,  as  our  c  hildren  do  with  candy. 

A  father  who  wants  to  please  his 
children  without  hurting  them  cannot 
do  better  than  to  take  home  to  them  oc- 
casionally a  pound  of  plain  molasses 
candy.  That  is  the  very  best  kind. 
There  are  other  plain  candies  about  as 
good.  And  the  child  that  has  such 
candy  often — in  moderation,  is  all  the 
better  for  it. 

Candy  disagrees  with  grown  people 
and  with  children  sometimes. 

But  if  the  diet  is  otherwise  sensible, 
and  if  there  is  a  craving  for  candy,  it 
never  disagrees  with  those  who  eat  it. 

It  is  an  absolutely  natural  food.  It 
dose  harm  only  when  added  to  an  al- 
ready over-worked  stomach.  The 
danger  about  it  resides  in  this  fact. 
It  tempts  the  palate  and  overrules  good 
judgment.  Do  not  let  your  children  fill 
their  stomachs  with  other  things  first, 
and  then  hurt  themselves  by  adding 
candy  to  an  already  too  heavy  load. 

Let  them  have  the  candy  first— at 
the  beginning  of  the  meal.  If  it  be  pure, 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  them  have  a  good 
deal  of  it — say  an  eighth,  or  for  big 
children,  a  sixth  of  a  pound.  Then  let 
them  eat  the  other  things. 

A  man  very  well  known  in  New  York, 
Richard  Croker,  in  fact,  said  to  a  friend 
that  he  could  not  so  much  an  taste 


candy,  on  account  of  dyspepsia.  But 
he  was  told  that  if  he  would  take  simply 
milk  and  candy  he  could  eat  and  digest 
all  the  candy  he  wanted  to.  And  to  his 
surprise  he  found  that  it  was  so. 

A  diet  of  milk— swallowed  slowly  in 
small  sips,  and  of  absolutely  pure  candy 
will  cure  dyspepsia  and  improve  the 
complexion,  if  kept  up  for  four  or  six 
weeks. 

We  wish  that  the  big  stores  that  com- 
bine great  sales  with  cheap  prices  would 
make  a  specialty  of  pure  and  cheap 
molasses  candy,  made  fresh  daily. 
They  should  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  profit 
for  twice  or  three  times  the  price  of 
sugar  by  the  barrel.  They  would  rend- 
er a  genuine  service  to  childhood  and 
to  parents,  if  they  would  make  a  feature 
of  this. 

Let  them  put  the  "fresh  molasses 
candy  for  the  children"  feature  in  all 
their  advertisements.  They  will  make 
thousands  of  little  friends  and  big  ones 
too.  They  might  even,  occasionally,  as 
a  Santa  Claus  surprise,  send  home  a 
quarter-pound  sample  of  the  candy  free, 
with  the  mother's  purchase,  wrapped 
up  in  a  statement  somewhat  on  the  line 
of  this  article. — New  York  Journal. 


A  Temperance  Lecture. 


Two  colored  barbers,  one  an  old  man 
and  the  other  a  younger  one,  had  the 
shop.  The  younger  one  had  taken  off 
his  apron  and  was  starting  for  the 
door. 

"  You'sgwine  ter  git  a  drink?  "  asked 
the  elder. 

"Dat'swhat  Ise  gwine  ter  do,"  an- 
swered the  younger  one. 

"  Go  an'  git  yo'  drink,  said  the  other. 
"I  used  ter  do  de  same  t  ing  when  I 
wuz  young.  When  1  wuz  fus'  ma'ied 
dah  wuz  a  gin  mill  nex'  ter  de  shop 
whah  I  worked,  an'  in  it  I  spent  fifty 
an'  sebenty  cents  a  day  outen  de  dollah 
an'  a  half  I  earned.  Well,  one  mo'nin' 
I  went  to  de  butchah  shop,  an'  who 
should  c  ome  in  but  de  man  w  hat  kep' 
de  likkah  shop. 

"'Gib  me  ten  er  twelve  pounds  ob 
po'tahhouse  steak,'  he  said.  He  got  it 
and  went  out. 

"  I  sneaked  up  ter  de  butchah  an' 
looked  ter  see  what  money  I  had  left. 

"'What  do  you  want?'  said  de 
butchah. 

"'Gib  me  ten  cents'  wuf  of  libber,' 
wuz  my  remark. 

"It  wuz  all  I  could  pay  fo'.  Now, 
you  go  an'  git  yo'  drink.  You'll  eat 
libber,  but  de  man  what  sells  you  de 
stuff  will  hab  his  po'tahhouse  steak.  De 
man  behin'  de  bah  eats  po'tahhouse,  de 
man  in  front  eats  libber.  I  ain't 
touched  de  stuff  fo'  thirty  yeahs,  an' 
I'm  eatin'  po'tahhouse  mahself." 


Mouth  Breathing. 


Mouth  breathing  is  more  than  a  habit; 
it  is  an  evidence  of  deformity  or  disease 
in  the  upper  air  passages.  A  child 
never  breathes  through  his  mouth  from 
choice.  He  does  so  either  because  the 
passages  of  the  nose  are  obstructed  or 
because  his  tonsils  are  enlarged,  and  he 
cannot  be  taught  to  breathe  naturally 
so  long  as  the  obstruc  tion  remains.  In 
some  instances  the  interference  with 
respiration  is  due  to  a  deformity  of  the 
chambers  of  the  nose,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases  it  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
adenoids  in  the  pharynx.  Enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  may  be  associated  with 
either  of  these  conditions,  or  it  may  ex- 
ist alone. 

Children  who  breathe  through  their 
mouths  are  always  more  liable  to  the 
diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs.  They  often  suffer,  too,  from  dis- 
ease of  the  ears,  and  they  rarely  escape 
the  first  opportunity  to  contract  the 
acute  infections,  for  many  of  these  gain 
entrance  through  the  tonsils.  But 
aside  from  such  possibilities,  the  inter- 
ference with  breathing  soon  produces  a 
change  in  the  features  and  a  perma- 
nent deformity  of  the  chest  quite  like 
that  which  formerly  more  than  now  was 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  an  inherited 
tendency  to  consumption. 

The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  nose 
and  throat  often  become  evident  in 
early  infancy;  they  are  considered  as 
due  in  a  measure  to  hereditary  trans- 
mission, for  they  often  appear  in  sev. 
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eral  generations  of  a  family.  Their 
existence  in  a  child  is  sometimes  re- 
vealed during  recovery  from  measles, 
scarlet  fever  or  other  acute  illness. 

A  tendency  to  catarrhal  disease  of 
the  throat  may  develop  and  persist 
even  after  the  cause  has  been  removed. 
This  must  be  overcome  by  exercise, 
cool  bathing  and  other  hygienic  meas- 
ures in  addition  to  such  local  treatment 
as  the  physician  may  direct.  The  neck 
should  be  bathed  with  cold  water  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  cold  sponge  bath 
every  morning  is  better,  but  habitual 
cold  bathing  should  be  begun  during 
the  summer  time.  Muffling  of  the  neck 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Graduated  physical  culture  is  always 
beneficial.  No  child  is  too  delicate  to 
take  systematic  exercise  under  a  com- 
petent instructor  unless  it  is  suffering 
from  some  organic  disease.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  course  is  the  cool 
shower  or  plunge  bath  at  the  close  of 
each  period  of  exercise,  and  it  soon  be- 
comes the  part  that  is  most  enjoyed. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  added  to 
each  pint  of  water  makes  a  capital  pre- 
servative for  chrysanthemums.  The 
stems  of  the  flowers  should  be  clipped 
each  morning. 

The  water  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  rice  has  been  boiled  until  it  is  gela- 
tinous, makes  an  excellent  starch  for 
fine  lawn  or  canvas  collars  and  cuffs. 
Dip  them  in  and  iron  between  two  cloths. 

For  sweetbread  cutlets  prepare  as 
for  croquettes,  adding  a  grating  of  nut- 
meg to  the  seasoning.  Form  into  cut- 
lets, crumb,  egg  and  crumb  again,  fry 
in  boiling  fat  and  serve  with  sauce  Be- 
chamel. 

Stains  made  by  dipping  candle  grease 
(and  such  ugly  things  are  the  penalty 
one  pays  for  these  ornamental  adjuncts 
to  the  dinner  table )  may  be  removed 
by  placing  a  piece  of  blotting  paper 
over  the  spots  and  pressing  with  a  hot 
iron.    This  applies  to  stains  in  fabrics. 

Sugar  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
help  make  up  the  diet  of  men  in  train- 
ing for  contests.  German  authorities 
claim  that  it  is  a  great  feeder  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  a  Dutch  army  surgeon 
asserts  that  he  found  that  the  best 
means  to  maintain  soldiers  in  vigor  dur- 
ing marches  and  fighting  was  by  a 
generous  allowance  of  sugar.  Each 
man  received  a  handful  at  a  time. 

Beaded  shades  are  in  high  favor  for 
candles.  They  are  not  difficult  to  make, 
and  the  making  of  them  is  pretty  oc- 
cupation for  spare  minutes.  There  are 
so  many  kinds  of  lovely  beads  nowadays 
that  one  can  hardly  make  an  ugly  shade 
if  only  one  selects  delicate,  fine,  trans- 
lucent beads.  Gold  beads,  silver  beads, 
very  pale  turquoise,  green  and  crystal 
beads  are  charming,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  not  mixed.  If  one  is  expert,  a  little 
pattern  may  be  strung  into  the  strands 
that  go  to  compose  the  shades;  but  even 
this  is  prettier  for  being  kept  low  and 
refined  in  tone.  The  light  shining 
through  the  beads  gives  them  a  wonder- 
ful brilliance. 

Ice  cream  is  always  a  welcome  des- 
sert, and  any  new  sort  that  is  good  at 
the  same  time  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  ap- 
preciated. A  particularly  rich  and  de- 
licious variation  is  known  as  Constantin 
cream.  To  make  it  stir  quarter  of  a 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar  into  one  quart 
of  cream  and  whip  until  quite  thick. 
Peel  three  bananas  and  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Blanch  and  slice  one  cupful  of 
almonds  and  add  to  the  cream,  stirring 
all  well  together;  then  whip  in  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  cocoanut.  Flavor 
with  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  essence  of  vanilla  and  of  almond. 
Freeze  until  quite  solid,  and,  after  re- 
moving from  the  mould,  drink  with  grat- 
ed cocoanut  slightly  sweetened  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Few  persons  really  know  how  to  cook 
prunes.  Yet  if  properly  cooked  they 
are  delicious  as  well  as  much  to  be  de- 
sired on  the  ground  of  health.  Wash 
carefully,  cover  with  cold  water  and  let 
Stand  over  night.    In  the  morning  place 


both  prunes  and  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  soaking  in  a  porcelain  or 
granite  stew  pan,  and  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  range.  Let  heat  slowly  and  sim- 
mer gently  until  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
tender,  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  for  each  pound  and  let  stew  slow- 
ly for  five  minutes  longer.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  cool.  Another  meth- 
od calls  for  the  same  process  except 
that  the  sugar  is  omitted.  This  method 
is  preferred  by  some  people.  But 
whether  sweetening  be  added  the  long 
soaking  and  slow  cooking  will  mean 
a  delicious  result.    Serve  with  sweet 


Domestic  Hints. 


THE 


Rhubarb  Pie,  With  Cream. — Line 
tartlet  molds  with  a  rich  paste  and  fill 
with  rhubarb;  cut  in  very  short  lengths, 
which  has  been  cooked  until  nearly  ten- 
der. Use  plenty  of  sugar.  Put  on  the 
top  crust  and  bake.  Just  before  serv- 
ing, lift  the  top  crust  and  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  into  each 
tartlet. 

Stewed  Stuffed  Onions. — Peel  some 
Spanish  onions  and  scoop  out  the  in- 
sides.  Fill  with  a  chicken  forcemeat, 
having  in  it  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the 
canned  Spanish  peppers  or  pimentos. 
Put  the  onions  in  a  saucepan,  put  slices 
of  bacon  over  them,  moisten  with  a  lit- 
tle stock  and  cover  tightly.  Add  more 
stock  or  water,  as  it  is  needed  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  and  when  tender 
take  up  and  set  into  a  pan  in  a  hot  oven 
to  brown  over  very  quickly. 

Marron  Glace. — Select  large  chest- 
nuts. Remove  the  shells  and  brown 
skin.  Cover  them  with  fresh  boiling 
water.  Boil  rapidly  until  tender,  but 
not  too  soft;  drain  and  weigh,  and  to 
each  pint  add  a  quarter  of  a  good,  oily 
vanilla  bean  and  one  pound  of  sugar. 
Split  the  bean  into  halves,  then  cut  it 
into  small  pieces,  being  very  careful  not 
to  waste  or  lose  the  seeds.  Add  the 
sugar  to  a  half  pint  of  water;  stir  until 
dissolved;  bring  to  boiling  point;  boil  a 
minute  and  add  the  chestnuts.  Push 
the  saucepan  to  the  back  of  the  stove 
and  cook  slowly  until  the  chestnuts  are 
soft,  dark  and  very  rich.  Lift  each 
carefully  with  a  fork,  put  them  in  a 
bottle  or  jar  and  cover  with  the  boiling 
syrup.  Seal  and  stand  aside.  These 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

Lentil  Soup.  —  Wash  the  lentils, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  soak  over 
night;  in  the  morning,  drain.  Add  a 
quart  of  stock,  a  pint  of  water,  a  bay 
leaf,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  saltspoonful  of 
pepper,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
simmer  for  about  two  hours,  until  the 
lentils  are  tender.  Press  through  a 
collander,  then  through  a  sieve,  and 
return  the  puree  to  the  kettle.  Rub  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour 
together,  add  them  to  the  soup,  and 
stir  until  boiling.  Add  a  small  onion 
grated,  bring  to  boiling  point,  and  turn 
at  once  into  soup  tureen.  Sprinkle 
over  the  soup  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  serve  with  crou- 
tons. To  give  variety,  moisten  a  ta- 
blespoonful of  flour  gradually  in  half  a 
cupful  of  milk  and  add  it  to  the  soup  in- 
stead of  the  butter. — The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Take  no  chances 
with  your  face. 
Demand  Will- 
iams' Shaving 
Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Write  for 
booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  In  comelv  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant problems  In  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  Intricate  than 
Important.  Hence  the  neoesslty  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  1U  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem, 


PUREST  LARD 


-  IS  THE 


BEST  LARD. 


GOLDEN  GATE  LEAF  LARD 


IS 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  PURE. 

Represents  —  Protection  to  Health;   Sound  Economy. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY, 


Packers  and  Exporters, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


CALIFORNIA  BOOKS! 


Your  Eastern  friends  want  to  know 
about  the  advantages  of  California. 
Why  don't  you  tell  them?  Nothing 
will  tell  them  so  well  as  books 
like  these: 

"SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY," 
"SACRAMENTO  VALLEY," 
CALIFORNIA  FOR  THE  SETTLER, 

"LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY," 
THE  COAST  COUNTRY,"  (in  press) 


and  many  others.    All  these  books 
are  finely  illustrated,  and  may  be 
had  by  sending  2  cents  each  for 
postage  to  the 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

INFORMATION  BUREAU, 


613  MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD   OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
Saves    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'   oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.   We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
'  When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquiners.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Mad,  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Aits,  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S,  Broldway,  Loi  An;«lea,  California. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fkancisco,  June  8,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept. 


July. 

Wednesdav   854® 

rhursday   877s® 

Friday   874® 

Saturday   89fc® 

Monday   884® 

Tuesday   874® 


874  804@81SJ 

874  824®8I4 

894  8I4®82% 

884  88}«,tt824 

874  88  ®8I4 

884  81H@824 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   473£®49-4  474®484 

Thursday   50  v  494  W>s(a.4*\ 

Friday   50  48'8@494 

Saturday   514@494  49,a®484 

Monday   49  4e»484  4H\w47\ 

Tuesday   48V«49*»         47'vi.Ms  v 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


May.  1905. 
*  ®  


Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  H  314®1  314 

Pridav  .   1  31   @1  :«4 

Saturday   1  32V?  ]  32* 

Monday   1  31*®!  324 

Tuesday    1  324®1  » 

Wednesday   1  32„®1  31 7s   ®  

Wheat. 

Despite  any  special  firmness  in  Eastern  or 
European  wheat  markets,  there  was  more 
strength  developed  here  the  past  week, 
largely  the  result  of  damaging  hot  North 
winds.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  wheat  crop  in  this  State  will  be  lighter 
than  last  year,  although  the  yield  of  1903 
was  of  small  dimensions  and  considerably 
below  the  average.  W  hile  the  local  mar- 
ket has  shown  more  firmness,  there  has 
been  little  trading  in  actual  wheat,  limited 
offerings  as  also  light  requirements  of 
shippers  and  millers,  all  tending  to  a  quiet 
state  of  affairs.  That  there  will  be  any 
great  activity  upon  the  opening  of  the 
new  season  is  not  probable,  as  prospects 
are  not  encouraging  for  foreign  markets 
developing  this  summer  the  improve- 
ment necessary  to  warrant  the  payment 
here  on  export  account  of  prices  which 
are  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of* producers.  Europe  is  now  draw- 
in"  freely  from  Argentina,  Australia  and 
India,  but  it  is  believed  that  five  or  six 
months  hence  these  countries  will  be  fairly 
well  drained  of  their  surplus  wheat  and 
then  a  materially  better  foreign  market 
may  follow. 

California  Milling....        ... ...:....»>  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   gHgl  g 

Oregon  Club   1  -7H@1  "Ji 

PKICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.31@1.33. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  t  @  ■         '  _  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  »1.32 Vgtl.31'8;  May, 
1905,  I  @  • 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows:^  ^ 

Liv  quotations   6s8d®Gs84d  6sl0d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   144®— s  17M®- * 

Local  market   II  324@1  35      tl  274®1  324 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE  JUNE  1. 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  the  State  on 
June  1,  1904,  and  previous  dates  are  given 
by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  follows: 

1904.  1903.  1902.  1901. 

Flour  bbls    . .   165,004  145,004  177.173  174.777 

Wheat  ctls     2,190.920  1,010.400  2.505.780  3,740.820 

Barley,  ctls...  1,191, 300  601,820  567.0*0  746,220 

Oats  ctls    ...     57,560  100,200  112.320  43,580 

Rye  Ctls    ....     14,120  17,960  53.800  80,260 

Corn  ctls            19.620  22,600  48,980  13,820 

Beans,  sks  .  ..   326,318  333.073  312.746  118,000 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  June  1  and  May  1: 

Tons.  June  1.      May  I. 

Wheat  *32,549  32.168 

Barley  tn,121  15,568 

Oats   1,820  2.257 

Corn   200  253 

♦Including  13.761  tons  at  Port  Costa,  17,165  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncludlng  3330  tons  at  Port  Costa,  4043  tons  at 

Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of  381 
tons  for  the  month  of  May.  A  year 
ago  there  were  25,548  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  and 
supplies  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
immediate  demand.  In  sympathy  with 
wheat,  the  market  presents  a  slightly 
firmer  tone,  but  quotable  values  show  no 
change.  Spot  stocks  include  considerable 
Hour  from  mills  outside  of  the  State. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (3  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  ®4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30   @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  ®4  80 

O'puon,  Bakers"  extra    3  50  ®4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  15 

Hurley. 

Market  has  been  unfavorable  to  the 
buying  interest  the  past  week,  both 
for  spot  offerings  and  futures,  the  re- 
cent damage  from  the  hot  Northers 
making  marked  inroads  on  the  crop.  Not 


only  has  the  crop  been  cut  down  materi- 
ally by  unfavorable  weather,  but  much  of 
the  barley  will  be  pinched  and  of  gener- 
ally low  grade.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  desirable  qualities  will  meet  with  a 
good  market,  and  will  probably  command 
better  average  prices  than  have  been  re- 
glized  the  past  season.  Very  little  new 
barley  has  yet  arrived,  and  offerings  by 
sample  do  not  include  much  of  high  grade. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  05  @1  074 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  024®  1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  124@1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  074@1  124 

Oats. 

Market  is  firm,  spot  stocks  being  of 
small  compass,  and  the  demand  fair.  In- 
quiry is  mainly  for  Whites  and  Reds.  On 
the  1st  inst.  there  were  1,800  tons  in  city 
warehouses,  as  against  2,300  tons  on  May 
1st,  and  4,000  tons  a  year  ago. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  ®1  374 

White,  good  tochoice   1  324<ai 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  274®1  30 

Milling   1  324(8>1  374 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40   ®1  424 

Black  oats   1  20   @1  30 

Red  fair  to  choice   1  274®1  324 

Corn. 

Supplies  of  this  cereal  are  exceedingly 
light,  and  seldom  have  been  of  smaller 
proportions.  Desirable  qualities  are  be- 
ing very  stiffly  held.  Only  200  corn  tons 
were  reported  in  city  warehouses  on  June 
1st.    A  year  ago  there  were  450  tons. 

Large  White,  good  tochoice  II  45  (5*1  55 

Large  Yellow     1  50   @1  55 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30   ®1  35 

Egyptian  Brown   1  20   Oi  I  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  374®  1  424 

Kye. 

Not  much  offering,  and  market  rather 
firm,  but  demand  is  not  very  brisk. 

Good  to  choice  II  324®1  35 

Buckwheat. 

None  arriving  and  nothing  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Quotable  values  remain 
nominally  as  before. 

Good  to  choice  II  90  @2  26 

Beans. 

The  market  is  rather  quiet,  but  holders 
are  not  disposed  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale, 
and  current  values  are  being  as  a  rule 
well  maintained.  Aside  from  Limas  and 
Large  Whites,  there  are  not  many  beans 
on  market,  these  constituting  over  70  per 
cent  of  present  holdings.  Stocks  of 
Limas  and  Whites  have  been  much  heav- 
ier at  corresponding  date  of  previous 
years.  Owing  to  prospects  not  being 
favorable  for  coming  crop,  Limas  are 
being  firmly  held. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  40  ®2  55 

Pinks   3  40   ®3  60 

Bay os,  good  tochoice   2  30  @2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  25  ®4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  ®3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Niles  are  practically  out  of  stock. 
There  are  limited  quantities  of  Eastern 
Green  Peas  in  the  hands  of  local  jobbers. 
Garbanzos  are  in  light  supply. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  ®  

Niles  Peas    2  75  ffi  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  @2  50 

Hops. 

Business  continues  of  a  light  order. 
Remaining  stocks  are  of  small  propor- 
tions, and  mainly  in  few  hands  and  are 
being  as  a  rule  quite  firmly  held,  the  im- 
pression prevailing  that  with  anything 
like  a  fair  average  demand  from  brewers 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  nearly  if 
not  quite  all  the  present  available  supplies 
will  be  required  before  new  hops  come 
upon  the  market.  New  to  arrive  are 
quoted  at  17@20c. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  27  @30 

Wool. 

Market  continues  favorable  to  the  sell- 
ing interest.  Desirable  wools  are  being 
largely  sought  after  and  comparatively 
good  prices  are  being  realized,  materially 
better  than  were  curaent  a  year  ago,  and 
fully  up  to  the  best  values  of  the  current 
season.  The  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sail- 
ing June  4,  carried  136,959  lbs.  wool  for 
New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  17  @20 

Northern,  defective  13  ®16 

Middle  Counties,  free  13  @16 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @14 

Southern,  12  months   9  @U 

Southern,  7  months   8  ®10 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  17  ®19 

Nevada  14  @18 

Bay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  shows  much  the  same 
general  condition  as  previously  noted. 
Producers  are  receiving  very  little  encour- 
agement to  forward  new  hay  at  present, 
dealers  being  anxious  to  clean  up  their 
holdings  of  old  stock.  Some  new  volun- 
teer has  been  going  within  range  of 
$7.00@8.50  per  ton,  as  to  quality.  Straw 
is  in  light  receipt  and  also  in  limited  re- 
quest. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00   ®  14  00 


Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   11  00  ®  13  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ®  11  00 

Barley   9  00  @  12  00 

Alfalfa   9  50  @  11  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  15  00 

New  Volunteer   7  00  ®  8  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   50  ®  75 

aiiiiBtutrs. 

Bran  continues  to  be  firmly  held,  the 
bulk  of  stocks  being  under  strong  con- 
trol. Not  many  Middlings  on  the  mar- 
ket, neither  are  many  wanted.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  was  slightly  firmer. 
Milled  Corn  was  in  light  stock,  and  stiff 
figures  were  asked. 

Bran,  H  ton  122  50  @   

Middlings   26  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00   @  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  50   @  33  00 

Cracked  Corn     33  00  ®  33  50 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  several  kinds 
quoted  herewith.  Values  remain  prac- 
tically as  last  noted.  Trieste  or  Brown 
Mustard  is  out  of  stock  and  quotations 
for  the  same  are  necessarily  nominal. 

Per  ctl 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  115  00  (a  16  00 

Flax   1  80   ®  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75  @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   54®— 

Rape   IX®  2« 

Hemp   34®— 

Timothy   5  ®  54 

Honey. 

The  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sailing  on 
Saturday  last,  carried  485  cases  Extracted 
for  Hamburg,  Germany.  Immediate  in- 
quiry on  local  account  is  rather  light  and 
is  mostly  for  choice  Comb.  In  a  small 
way  fancy  Comb  is  commanding  above 
quotations.  Comb  other  than  choice  to 
select  is  receiving  very  little  attention. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  54 

Extracted,  Amber   3*@  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34®  3* 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  124®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  ®11 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  of  good  to  choice  meet  with 
ready  custom.  Market  is  moderately 
firm  at  the  figures  quoted. 

Good  tochoice,  light  *  lb  28  ®30 

Dark  26  ®274 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  easy  in  tone,  the  de- 
mand being  light,  as  is  generally  the  case 
at  this  time  of  year.  Veal  continues  to 
arrive  quite  freely  and  market  for  same 
lacks  firmness.  Mutton  is  in  more  than 
ample  supply  for  current  requirements: 
values  are  barely  steady  at  the  quoted 
decline.  Lamb  is  offering  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  immediate  de- 
mand, prices  being  quotably  lower  than 
last  noted.  Hogs  are  in  moderate  receipt, 
with  demand  slow  and  market  devoid  of 
firmness. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  ">   64@— 

Beef,  2nd  quality     6  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   54®— 

Mutton — ewes,  54®64c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  His   5  @— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   44®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*®  5 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  ®6 

Veal,  small,  »tt>   7  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  B>   8  @— 

Bides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Much  the  same  conditions  continue  to 
exist  as  last  noted.  Dry  Hides  are  not 
being  very  actively  sought  after.  Wet 
Salted  in  prime  condition  are  readily  sal- 
able at  prevailing  values.  Tallow  market 
is  steady,  with  demand  good;  about  50,000 
pounds  went  out  per  two  steamers  this 
week  for  Central  America 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs  —  @  94   —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs. . . .—  @  84   —  ®  74 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs  —  @  8      —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs. .—  ®8  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs  —  @8      —  @7 

Stags  —  @6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9      —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®11      -  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tts  —  ®13      —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18      —  ®16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  Tj»  skin   40®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25® 2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  some  movement  in  Grain  Bags, 
but  the  demand  is  not  coming  up  to  pre- 
vious expectations.  Quotable  values 
throughout  the  list  remain  without 
change. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton     «X@«* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 


Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July. .     5*® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   54® — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  $  100    5  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fb   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  34-lb   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Chickens  were  in  rather  liberal  receipt, 
as  compared  with  the  current  demand. 
Pour  cars  of  Eastern  arrived  within  the 
week.  For  common  old  and  small  young 
the  market  was  slow  and  devoid  of  firm- 
ness. Full  grown  Young  Roosters  with- 
out spurs,  and  Fryers  in  prime  condition, 
brought  good  figures.  There  was  scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  Turkeys.  Demand  for 
Ducks  was  light.  Geese  received  little 
attention.  Pigeons  were  in  only  moderate 
request. 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  V  B>  I   15  ®  16 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  B>   15  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50   ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50   ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  @  9  00 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25   @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  Tfi  dozen   4  00  ®  5  50 

Geese,     pair   1  25  @  1  50 

Goslings,  ■  pair   1  50   ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  f  dozeD   1  50  ®   

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  2  CO 

Butter. 

Market  has  been  amply  stocked  the 
current  week  with  creamery  squares. 
Considerable  arrived  soft  and  out  of 
shapo,  from  effects  of  hot  weather.  For 
defective  qualities  the  market  was  un- 
favorable to  sellers.  For  choice  to  select 
current  values  were  well  maintained.  For 
Kastern  creamery  firsts  17(»18c  is  being 
asked  at  primary  points,  as  to  section,  for 
carload  lots,  June  pack. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   19  @20 

Creamery,  firsts   18  ®I9 

Creamery,  seconds   174®18 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  firsts    174®  18 

Dairy,  seconds   164@17 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   134@14 

Cheese. 

Domestic  flats  are  arriving  rather  freely 
and  market  is  showing  less  firmness. 
Small  cheese  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  but 
there  are  enough  for  the  current  demand 
at  prevailing  values.  Spot  stocks  of 
Eastern  are  ahead  of  present  require- 
ments. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   84®  9 

California,  good  to  choice  old   74®  84 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  74 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  ®10 

Eastern   13  @15 

Eggs. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  fresh,  direct 
from  hennery  or  ranch,  met  with  a  toler- 
ably firm   market.    Sales  of  uniformly 
large  and  white  eggs  of  best  quality  were 
made  to  special  custom  at  24c,  this  figure 
including  cost  of  city  delivery.  Some 
eggs  now  arriving  show   heavy  loss  in 
candling;  such  move  slowly  at  low  prices. 
Eastern  seconds  are  offering  at  18c. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  @22 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  @20 

Vegetables. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  market  on 
desirable  qualities  of  vegetables  in  season 
has  been  to  firmer  prices.  Considerable 
Asparagus,  as  also  other  Spring  vege- 
tables, showed  damage  from  heat,  and 
for  seriously  defective  stock  the  market 
was  unfavorable  to  sellers.  Green  Peas 
in  fine  condition  and  choice  String  and 
Wax  Beans  brought  improved  figures. 
The  Alameda  Rhubarb  Growers'  Associ- 
ation reports  season's  sales  at  46,083 
boxes,  bringing  $39,775.20,  or  86c  per  box. 
Expense  of  marketing,  $3797,  leaving  $35,- 
978.50  for  the  growers. 

Asparagus,  *  lb,  lancy   64®  7 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  f  fb   54®  8 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  ¥  B>   44®  8 

Beans,  String,  *tt>   4  ®  7 

Beans,  Wax,  f  tb   5  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. . .  1  25  ®  — 

Corn.  Green,  ft  doz   20  ®  35 

Cucumbers,  *  box   1  50   S  1  75 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   7  ®  10 

Garlic,  new,  f  fb   4  ®  6 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  $  ctl...  3  50  ®  4  00 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  f*  sack   75  @  1  00 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  f  sack   1  25  ®  2  00 

Peppers.  Green  Chile,  »  lb   6  @  10 

Rhubarb,  fi  box   50   ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  T»  small  box   60  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bav,  Tj*  large  box.  1  50   @  1  75 

Tomatoes,  fi  crate   125  @200 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  B)S.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  are  still  in  evidence  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  mainly  Oregon  Bur- 
banks,  but  there  is  little  demand  for 
them,  market  being  weak,  with  values 
poorly  defined.  From  this  time  forward 
the  inquiry  for  old  potatoes  will  be  decid- 
edly light  and  that  principally  for  seed. 
New  potatoes  were  in  fair  request,  with 
arrivals  not  particularly  heavy,  and  mar- 
ket rather  firm,  prices  averaging  better 
than  for  previous  week. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   75  ®  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanlts   1  00  0  1  80 

New  Potatoes,  V  cental   1  50  ®  1  80 
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Fresh  Fruits. 

Cherries  were  in  liberal  receipt,  and 
while  there  was  a  good  demand  for  can- 
ning and  immediate  use,  the  market  was 
without  special  firmness.  Some  showed 
damage  from  heat  and  such  had  to  go  at 
low  figures.  Berries  of  nearly  all  kinds  in 
season  were  well  represented.  Best  qual- 
ities met,  as  a  rule,  with  a  comparatively 
good  market.  Pine  Longworth  Straw- 
berries sold  up  to  $12  per  chest.  Some 
very  choice  Raspberries  from  Santa  Clara 
brought  $15  per  chest.  The  first  Peaches 
of  the  season  arrived  Monday  from  Vaca- 
ville;  they  were  far  from  choice  and  sold 
at  $1.50  per  box.  A  few  Seedless  Grapes 
arrived  Monday  from  Yuma  and  Coachella 
Valley  and  brought  in  a  small  way  $2  per 
crate,  but  they  were  neither  ripe  nor 
sweet.  Madeline  Pears  and  Cherry  Plums 
were  in  light  receipt,  but  to  green  to  be 
quotable.  Cantaloupes  were  in  fair  sup- 
ply for  this  date  and  sold  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices,  as  to  9ize  of  crate  and  condition 
of  fruit.  Watermelons  were  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  mainly  from  Coachella 
Valley,  and  were  held  mostly  at  50@60c 
apiece.  Green  Almonds  were  received  in 
considerable  quantity  and  demand  for 
them  not  very  brisk.  Green  Apples  made 
considerable  showing,  but  did  not  meet 
with  active  inquiry. 

Almonds,  Green,  $  box   40  ®  65 

Apples,  Green,  ifc  box   25  @  50 

Apricots,  $  crate   $   50   @    1  00 

Blackberries,  f,  chest   4  00   ®   5  00 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  40  @  60 
Cherries,  small  white  &  Red,  f,  box      25  @  40 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  ^  lb   2Vi®  5 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,     box   50   ®  65 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  Tf*  lb   5  ®  6 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  ^  ft   2  @  3l/2 

Currants,  f,  chest   2  50  ®  4  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  f.  lb   l%@  2lA 

Gooseberries,  Or.  Improved,  $  lb.        2'/2®  3'/2 

Gooseberries,  English,  f,  lb   5   ©  7 

Loganberries,  f.  chest   2  50   @   4  00 

Raspberries,  $  crate   75  @   1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest.  5  00  @  10  00 
Strawberries,  large,  f,  chest   2  00  @  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  have  been  reduced 
to  such  small  proportions  that  there  is 
little  at  present  upon  which  to  base  quo- 
tations, and  valuss  for  the  time  being  are 
largely  nominal.  In  the  line  of  tree  fruits, 
Prunes  alone  are  in  sufficient  supply  to 
admit  of  wholesale  trading.  The  Prune 
market  is  ruling  decidedly  firmer,  both 
for  spot  stock  and  future  deliveries,  in 
consequence  of  recent  damage  to  the  crop 
in  this  State  and  the  certainty  of  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  yield.  There  are 
few  of  last  year's  Prunes  now  obtainable 
under  the  2Jc  basis,  and  to  contract  freely 
for  new  crop  Santa  Claras  2£c  for  the 
four  sizes  would  be  a  maximum  figure  at 
this  date.  Lower  figures  are  talked  of  on 
future  deliveries  of  outside  districts.  In 
new  crop  Apricots  dealers  are  quoting  7c 
in  the  sweat  box  for  the  general  run  of 
San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  Peaches  will 
be  a  light  yield  and  a  firm  market  is 
looked  for.  Bids  are  now  being  made  on 
forward  deliveries  of  5\@,b\c  in  the  sweat. 
New  Apples  are  expected  to  open  at  little 
if  any  lower  figures  than  have  been  lately 
current  on  last  year's  product.  Satur- 
day's British  Columbia  steamer  carried 
55,000  pounds  dried  fruit,  of  which  19,000 
pounds  were  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4H@  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  f>hi®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8^4®  11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft   8  g  8i4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  9^ 

Pigs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  7  ®  IVi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  ®  8% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   — ® — 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2M®  5 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  2@2^c;  40-50s,  3$£@4c; 
50-60s,  3%®3y,c\  60-70s,  2\®3c\  70-80s,  2?6@2%c; 
80-90S,  \%®2c\  90-lOOs,  \%®\lAc\  small,  3S£@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%®  3Y, 

Apples,  quartered   3%®  3 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2y,@  3% 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Raising. 

There  is  little  doing  at  present  in  Rai- 
sins of  any  description.  In  quotations 
there  are  no  changes  to  note.  Stocks  are 
largely  2  and  3-crown  loose. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-ft.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  o 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4!^c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3Mc 

Seedless  Floated  3ftc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%.c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3%c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,     ft   5!4c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,     pkg  4%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ft  5^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  #  ft  5Mc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  i%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  ft  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  firm  and  higher  for 
choice  to  fancy  qualities,  with  offerings  of 
high  grade  light.  For  fancy  Navels  as 
high  as  $3.25  was  realized  at  auction.  The 


bulk  of  the  wholesale  business  in  Navels 
was  within  range  of  $1.50  to  $2.25,  some 
poor  selling  down  to  $1  per  box.  Valen- 
cias  went  mainly  within  range  of  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Lemon  market  was  without  spe- 
cial change.  There  was  a  fair  demand 
for  good  to  select  at  the  values  prevailing. 
Lime  market  was  fairly  firm  at  quotably 
unchanged  prices. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  $  box.J3  00   @3  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   1  25   <§  2  50 

Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  f,  bx.  1  25  @1  75 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   1  25   @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  50   @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  fi  box   1  25   @2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  f>  box   5  00   @5  50 

Nuts. 

Little  doing  at  present  in  this  line. 
There  are  few  Almonds  or  Walnuts  offer- 
ing, and  market  for  desirable  qualities  is 
firm.  Peanuts  are  in  only  moderate  sup- 
ply, and  values  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  haid  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4H@ 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  not  show- 
ing any  noteworthy  strength.  For  a  lot 
of  40,000  gallons  Northern  dry  wine  a 
wholesale  dealer  bid  15c  some  months 
ago.  The  grower  declined  the  bid  at  the 
time,  but  recently  concluded  to  accept. 
The  dealer  now  declines  to  take  the  wine 
on  immediate  delivery  at  the  price  named, 
but  says  he  may  take  the  stock  in  Janu- 
ary at  above  figure,  if  the  wine  at  that 
time  shows  the  improvement  in  condition 
w  hich  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
Based  on  asking  figures,  dry  wines  of  1903 
are  quotable  at  15@17c  per  gallon,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  Sweet  wines  of  last 
vintage  are  held  at  30c  at  producing 
points.  The  steamer  City  of  Sydney, 
sailing  June  4,  carried  122,610  gallons  and 
36  cases  wine,  including  119,214  gallons  for 
New  York.  Receipts  at  San  Francisco  in 
May  were  1,282,000  gallons.  Receipts  last 
week  were  232,500  gallons,  and  for  pre- 
vious week  were  240,700  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  \4  sks   84,596 

Wheat,  ctls   15,063 

Barley,  ctls   59,533 

Oats,  ctls   5,302 

Corn,  ctls   5,411 

Rye,  ctls   608 

Beans,  sks   6,227 

Potatoes,  sks   13,452 

Onions,  sks   3.069 

Hay,  tons   2,251 

Wool,  bales   1,520 

Hops,  bales   6 


5,112,985 
2,308,505 
5,404,201 
852,672 
159,333 
58,657 
712,841 
1,284,347 
155,164 
165,806 
68,662 
29,493 


Same  time 
last  year. 

5,603,441 
6,006,160 
4,790,721 
760,555 
140,013 
183,225 
694,916 
1,250,520 
199,080 
155,341 
66,453 
15,070 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk   61,372 

Wheat,  ctls. 


374 

Barley',  ctls   7,357 

Oats,  ctls   123 

Corn,  ctls   240 

Beans,  sks   307 

Hay,  bales   2,951 

Wool,  lbs  1 

Hops,  lbs   540 

Honey,  cases   64 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,690 


3,153, 
1,002, 
4,190 
24 
18. 
39. 
227 
2,518 
592 
4 
107 


3,805,039 
6,264,554 
3,463,131 
37,465 
48,593 
42,666 
203,019 
1,168,059 
420,049 
4,125 
98,262 


"By  the  Sacramento's  Waters." 

This  is  a  handsome  and  artistically  illus- 
trated pamphlet  published  by  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Lyon  &  Hoag,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  descriptive  of  the  18,000-acre 
Mouiton  ranch,  with  a  14-mile  frontage 
on  the  Sacramento  river  in  Colusa 
county,  for  which  this  firm  is  the  selling 
agent. 

The  subdivision  of  this  rich  property 
into  tracts  of  from  twenty  acres  upwards 
has  elicited  much  inquiry  and  already  a 
number  of  sales  are  reported.  The  prices 
have  been  placed  at  very  low  figures.  On 
request  the  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to 
you  by  Lyon  &  Hoag,  116  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  have  issued  an  attract- 
ive folder  with  handsome  illuminated  en- 
gravings, which  is  entitled  "  The  Dairy, 
and  How  to  Make  it  Pay  the  Most."  It 
describes  the  methods  of  making  and 
handling  dairy  products  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  illustrates  their  several 
types  of  cream  separators  together  with 
the  means  of  operating  them,  by  hand, 
by  means  of  animal  treadmills  and  en- 
gines in  the  larger  sizes.  It  also  contains 
much  other  information  of  value  to  the 
dairyman.  This  pamphlet  will  be  mailed 
to  all  those  making  a  request  for  it. 
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Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must  have 
both  size 
andqual- 
ity. 

Even 
good  soil 
is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
tilizer 
rich  in 

Potash 

We  wi'l  send  our  books,  giving  full  infor- 
mation about  the  subject,  to  any  farmer  who 
writes  for  them . 

GERHAN   KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  standard  of  quality  the 
world  over.  The  Government 
is  one  of  our  best  customers. 

The  Paraffine 
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Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 
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Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on 
more,  and  increases  capacity  23l/i  fo. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  ut 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19  j 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In   capacity  I 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead :  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed.  • 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  \  \  ^Ertabtehed  iS>^^ 

 "Modern  SKege  Methods"  10  cent*,  coin  or  ■tempm.  


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO.,  Manu,a0furera 
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FOR    TOWN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 
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shown  delivers  two  100  lb  bales  per  minute,  squareand  tlght.bales  that  pack  cars.  I 
,T  it  a  o  rClTIIDCC*  Sell  Feeder,  Automatic  Block  Placer,  Aulo-I 
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THE  U.  S.  CONTINUES  TO  WIN 

At  the  Illinois  Buttermakers  Meeting,  Springfield,  111., 
March  30-April  1,  1904, 

The  Butter  that  Scored  the  Highest  was 
made  from  U.  S.  Separator  Cream 

by  Mrs.  \V.  M.  Corrington,  the  Winner  of 
the  Dairy  Sweepstakes  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  last  Fall. 

The  Best  Separator  Produces 
the  Best  Product 

which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of, 
prizes  won  by  users  of  the  U.  S. 

Remember  also 
The  U.  S.  Separator  Skims  the  Cleanest 
Hold-  World's  Record 
Wears  the  Longest 
Has  Low  Supply  Can 
and  many  other  features  of  excellence, 

which  make 
The  U.  S.  the  most  Profitable  Separator 
to  Buy. 

Write  for  catalogue  giving  full  information. 

We  hare  the  followlne  (ran«fer  point*:  Portland.  Mc,  Sherbrooke  nnd  Montreal,  Que., 
Hamilton.  Ont„  La  Cm...,  WW.,  MmneapolU,  Minn.,  Chicago,  III.,  Sioui  Citj,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 
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THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem,    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated — not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  It. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  Is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  —250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—460  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4-660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

J  6  &  J  8  Drumm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 
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Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 

ALSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

 iwnDE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 
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The  Grange,  and  the  Economic  Wel- 
fare of  the  American  Farmer. 

Hy  David  Lvtbin,  formerly  of  Sacramento  and 
now  of  39S  Broadway,  New  York. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  is 
much  more  economic  agitation  among 
farmers  than  among  merchants.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  merchants  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  agitations, 
but  no  sooner  do  two  or  more  farmers 
assemble  than  they  begin  to  discuss  the 
injurious  economic  influences  which  act 
and  react  upon  their  business.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  that  farmers  are 
generally  designated  "chronic  grum- 
blers." 

Careful  observation,  however,  will 
clearly  show  that  the  American  farmer 
does  not  "grumble"  because  he  loves 
to  grumble,  but  because  he  has  good 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  trouble  of 
the  farmer  is  this:  He  is  living  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  he  carries  on  his  business 
are  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

He  feels  the  effects  of  the  adverse 
economic  conditions  which  operate 
against  him,  but  fails  to  rind  the  means 
to  overcome  them.  He  has  not  found 
the  means  because  the  true  cause  is  not 
discerned;  if  it  were,  it  would  point  the 
way  to  the  remedy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  the  cause  of  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  the  out-of-date  financial 
method  by  which  he  conducts  his  busi- 
ness. Whenever  he  is  in  need  of  money 
for  his  business  he  can  get  it  only  on  a 
mortgage.  And  to  obtain  money 
through  a  mortgage  for  business  pur- 
poses is  clumsy,  costly  and  unprofitable. 
That  it  does  not  seem  so  to  the  farmer 
is  because  he  is  used  to  it. 

Merchants  also  require  ready  money 
for  business  purposes,  but  they  do  not 
borrow  on  a  mortgage ;  the  solvent 
merchant  obtains  money  at  the  bank  by 
signing  a  note  for  it. 

The  Difference. — At  first  sight,  the 
difference  between  obtaining  money 
through  a  mortgage  and  obtaining  it 
through  a  note  from  the  bank  may  not 
be  clear,  but  a  careful  reading  of  what 
follows  will  show  that  not  alone  is  there 
a  great  difference,  but  that  almost  all 
of  the  adverse  economic  conditions  of 
which  the  American  farmers  justly 
complain  are  centered  in  this  differ- 
ence. 

To  obtain  a  proper  estimate  of  this 
question,  it  may  make  the  matter 
clearer  to  compare  the  farmer  with  the 
merchant. 

The  merchant,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  requires  ready  money — money 
in  summer  to  buy  his  goods  for  the 
winter,  and  in  winter  to  buy  his  goods 
for  the  summer.  He  obtains  whatever 
money  he  requires  from  the  bank  by 
signing  a  note,  paying  it  back  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  or  before  that  time, 
or  after  the  time  by  a  renewal. 

The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
obtain  a  loan  only  on  a  mortgage,  or 
else  try  to  shift  along  without  a  loan. 
"Well,"  say  some,  "the  farmer  who 
can  manage  to  get  along  without  bor- 
rowing is  certainly  a  better  business 
man  than  the  merchant  who  borrows." 
Is  this  true  ?  Clearly  not.  The  mer- 
chant, by  borrowing  money  at  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest,  and  on  short  time, 
can  buy  his  goods  for  cash  much  cheaper 
than  on  credit,  and  besides  receives  a 
cash  discount  which  alone  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  interest  he  pays  to 
the  bank. 

A  Costly  Piece  of  Business. — Now, 
the  farmer,  too,  needs  money  the  year 
around,  but  he  only  obtains  it  by  the 
sale  of  his  crop.  Where,  then,  does  the 
money  come  from  with  which  he  is  to 
meet  payment  for  his  supplies,  his  labor 
and  his  household  expenses  before  the 
sale  of  his  crop  ?  Is  it  from  a  fund  of 
money  laid  aside  for  that  purpose  ?  If 
so,  the  money  so  laid  aside  involves  a 
waste  of  earning  power  during  the  time 
it  is  not  in  use  ;  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is 
no  such  fund.    What,  then,  results  ?  I 


This:  The  farmer  must  make  his  store- 
keeper serve  as  his  banker  as  well  as 
his  storekeeper.  And  this  is  a  very 
costly  piece  of  business,  much  more 
costly  than  many  imagine.  Not  be- 
cause the  storekeeper  simply  desires  to 
take  advantage,  but  because  the  store- 
keeper is  not  a  banker,  and  is  not  in  a 
position  to  lend  goods  or  cash  at  the 
market  rate  of  interest.  To  borrow  in 
this  way  from  your  storekeeper  is  like 
buying  oats  from  a  horse. 

But  this  is  by  far  not  all  the  mischief 
there  is  in  this  system  ;  for  the  store- 
keeper who  is  compelled  to  sell  on  long 
time  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  trusts 
and  sub-trusts  ;  and  almost  half  of  the 
evils  of  which  the  farmer  complains  or- 
iginate on  this  account.  The  other  half 
of  the  evil  comes  through  the  way  in 
which  the  farmer  is  forced  to  dispose  of 
his  crop.  The  eagerness  of  the  farmer 
to  realize  cash  on  his  crop  compels  him 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  first  few  buyers 
who  make  a  bid  for  it.  There  is  no  time 
here  to  deliberate,  and,  as  this  fact  is 
well  known  to  the  buyer,  it  follows  that 
the  crop  is  disposed  of  at  at  "any  old  " 
price. 

Costly  Confusion  and  Orderly 
Economy.  —  Now,  let  any  intelligent 
American  farmer  compare  this  lack  of 
system  with  the  orderly  and  methodical 

Reiffeisen  "  system  in  Europe,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference. Here  there  is  clumsy  and 
costly  confusion,  while  in  Europe,  un- 
der the  Reiffeisen  system,  there  is  com- 
prehensive and  orderly  co-operative 
economy. 

The  Reiffeisen  system  in  Europe 
does  for  the  farmers  of  Europe  what 
the  banks  do  in  this  country  for  the 
merchants.  More  than  that,  it  safe- 
guards the  farmer  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  trusts. 

Now,  if  the  Reiffeisen  system  is 
of  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Europe, 
would  it  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  ?  I  think  that 
it  would  be  more  beneficial,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The  Trusts. — 1.  Because  in  no  other 
country  is  there  as  great  need  for  the 
"Reiffeisen"  banking  system  as  in  the 
United  States;  for  in  no  other  country 
is  there  to  be  found  the  solid  and  per- 
meating system  of  trusts — trusts  which 
are  mainly  directed  toward  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  agricultural  iudustry. 

2.  The  talk  of  doing  away  with  the 
trusts  is  largely  of  no  value  and  mainly 
mischievous,  for  it  leads  to  the  building 
up  of  false  hopes.  The  only  way  to  les- 
sen or  to  do  away  with  the  mischief  of 
the  trusts  is  to  remove  out  of  their 
sphere  of  action  the  great  industry  of 
agriculture,  upon  which  the  trusts 
mainly  feed. 

This  may  be  done  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Reiffeisen  system,  if  not 
precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  in 
operation  in  Europe,  then  in  the  form 
of  some  modification. 

The  writer  of  this  article  herewith 
submits  some  suggestions,  showing 
three  different  ways  in  which  the  Reif- 
feisen system  could  be  modified  to  suit 
American  conditions. 

Three  Plans.  —  1.  That  the  farmers 
in  a  given  locality  combine,  by  bonding 
their  land  in  one  bond;  then  obtain  from 
the  primary  money  market  at  the 
world's  lowest  price,  and  then  permit 
the  use  of  this  money  whenever  wanted 
by  the  several  members  of  this  com- 
bination. 

2.  Have  Congress  enact  a  law  ap- 
pointing a  commission,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  authorize  certain  groups  of 
farmers  to  form  national  banks  and  to 
issue  for  their  use  national  bank  notes, 
said  authorization  to  be  subject  to  the 
acceptance  and  deposit  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Treasury  of  ample  security  in  the  form 
of  a  land  bond,  this  bond  to  represent 
the  combined  holdings  of  the  parties  in 
question. 

To  safeguard  such  a  system,  it  could 
be  stipulated  that  land  only,  and  not 
improvements,  would  be  accepted  as 
security,  and  only  in  proportion  to  what 
the  assessed  valuation  has  been  for  an 
average  of  ten  years,  and  only  when- 
ever held  by  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
vidual owners  and  for  the  purposes  set 
forth. 

3.  That  the  farmers  in  a  given  local- 
ity combine,  by  bonding  their  land  in 
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one  bond;  then  let  them  obtain  from  the 
primary  money  market  a  block  of 
money  on  this  land  and  convert  this 
money  into  United  States  bonds.  These 
United  States  bonds  could  then  be  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
as  the  security  demanded  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  national  bank,  and  there  could 
be  issued  for  this  bank  the  quantity  of 
national  bank  notes  it  should  be  en- 
titled to. 

I  will  now  make  some  comments  on 
these  suggestions.  The  first  of  these 
suggestions  is  not  entirely  new,  for  it  is 
in  part  now  operative  in  Europe  under 
the  Reiffeisen  system. 

The  second  suggestion  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  nonsensical,  but  in  fact 
it  is  no  more  so  than  the  present  na- 
tional banking  system,  with  only  this 
difference — that  while  those  who  now 
operate  the  national  banks  deposit  as  a 
safeguard  United  States  bonds,  the 
farmers,  under  the  proposed  national 
banks,  would  offer  as  security  the  same 
comparative  security  value  in  land. 

The  third  suggestion  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  additional 
national  legislation. 

Money  Free  of  Interest. — The  sec- 
ond and  third  suggestions  when  adopted 
will  have  this  advantage  over  the  Reif- 
feisen system:  It  will  give  the  American 
farmer  the  use  of  money  at  the  cheap- 
est rate  in  the  world,  for  it  will  practi- 
cally be  free  of  interest.  In  the  case  of 
the  third  suggestion,  the  interest  paid 
on  the  loan  would  largely  be  met  by  the 
income  on  the  United  States  bonds; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  second  suggestion 
there  would  be  no  interest  to  pay  at  all. 

The  only  salaried  officer  required  for 
the  proposed  banks  need  be  the  cashier, 
all  the  other  officers  serving  free  of 
charge  (as  under  the  Reiffeisen  system). 
This  would  be  an  economy  in  the  man- 
agement not  otherwise  had. 

A  reasonable  charge  to  the  members 
for  the  use  of  the  money  they  would  re- 
quire would  soon  be  the  means  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus,  and  this  sur- 
plus could  be  used  toward  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  debt  on  the  laud. 

Thus  in  the  end  the  banks  would  be 
free  from  debt  and  own  as  principal 
the  money  they  originally  obtained  on 
security. 

Answer  the  Question. — Before  any 
one  be  inclined  to  dismiss  this  matter  as 
unworthy  of  serious  thought,  let  such 
person  answer  the  question:  Why  is  it 
that  the  business  in  Europe,  under  the 
Reiffeisen  system,  is  now  £200,000,000 
(one  billion  dollars)  a  year,  and  almost 
all  for  farmers,  and  by  farmers,  and  at 
the  very  lowest  rate  of  interest  ? 

Were  the  present  banking  system 
now  enjoyed  by  merchants  changed  to 
the  lack  of  system  of  the  farmers,  it 
would  at  once  reduce  the  merchants, 
financially,  to  the  present  dependent 
level  of  the  farmers.  Change  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  former  to  equal  that 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer  is  ren- 
dered as  independent  financially  as  the 
merchant. 

There  is  no  reason  that  can  be  shown 
which  will  demonstrate  that  the  farmer 
does  not  require  the  same  financial  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  merchant. 
Given  this  advantage,  the  farmer  will 
be  amply  able  to  cope  with  any  number 
of  trusts;  but,  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  present  dependent  financial  posi- 
tion, so  long  must  he  remain  crushed 
under  the  heels  of  the  trusts. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  follow 
that  any  other  measure  of  relief  which 
does  not  embrace  this  issue  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  prove  a  palliative  and 
a  false  hope.  Let  means  be  provided  to 
furnish  all  solvent  farmers  with  money, 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  subject  to  his 
call  and  for  the  length  of  time  it  may 
be  required,  and  the  main  business  of 
the  speculative  exploiter  of  the  farmer 
is  gone. 

Grange  Leaders.— With  the  practi- 
cal experience  offered  in  the  operation 
of  the  Reiffeisen  system,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  able  leaders  to  materialize 
a  working  plan  which  should  realize  the 
ends  outlined. 

Such  able  leaders  are,  fortunately, 
available.  They  are  the  tried  and  faith- 
ful leaders  in  the  Grange. 

Pending  the  time  when  action  may 


be  had,  it  would  be  in  order  to  have 
this  matter  discussed  in  the  subordi- 
nate Granges,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
having  it  brought  up  for  action  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange. 


Grange  Picnic. 


Tulare  Grange  celebrated  its  thir- 
tieth birthday  by  a  picnic  at  Zumwalt's 
grove  on  May  28, 

The  grove  is  a  beautiful  group  of 
large  oaks,  typical  of  the  timber 
growth  of  the  delta  of  the  Kaweah. 

The  day  was  bright  and  pleasant,  the 
attendance  was  good — just  large  enough 
for  that  good,  social  enjoyment  which 
should  characterize  such  gatherings. 
All  spent  a  pleasant  day  of  outing  and 
recreation. 

Brothers  Shoemaker  and  Davis,  at 
great  labor,  had  provided  tables, 
benches,  stove,  water  and  lemonade. 
The  visitors  brought  their  own  lunches. 
All  was  spread  on  extensive  tables; 
everything  on  the  table  was  for  all  to 
partake  of — there  were  no  individual 
lunches. 

After  the  lunch  order  was  called  by 
Worthy  Master  Styles,  who  made  a 
short,  neat  and  appropriate  address, 
and  then  called  on  Brother  John  S. 
Lore  of  Selma  Grange,  who  made  an 
excellent  address  on  the  Order  of  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry — what  it  was  organ- 
ized for,  what  it  has  done,  what  it  is 
now  doing.  As  typical  of  this  Grange 
work,  nothing  has  received  more  or 
better  discussion  in  the  Grange,  subor- 
dinate and  State,  than  co  operation, 
because  to  the  farmer  there  is  nothing 
so  essential  to  his  success.  It  is  a  work 
at  the  present  time  not  properly  under- 
stood or  appreciated,  but  there  is  no 
class  of  men  or  women  more  alive  to  its 
importance,  or  who  better  appreciate 
its  advantages,  than  do  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  by  reason  of  the  considera- 
tion they  give  to  it  at  their  meetings. 

Another  subject  discussed  by  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry  at  State  and  subor- 
dinate Grange  meetings  is  education — 
education  in  general,  but  that  particu- 
lar course  and  line  of  education  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  calling  of  the 
farmer. 

By  reason  of  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration that  education  receives  in  our 
Granges,  the  farmers  are  awakening 
to  the  importance  and  the  benefits  of  a 
technical  education  in  their  life  work, 
the  interesting  study  it  is,  when  from  a 
scientific  point  it  is  studied  and  the 
better  preparation  it  will  give  to  the 
farmer  of  the  future.  In  the  near 
future  farming  will  not  be  considered 
from  the  drudgery  point  only. 

Irrigation  from  a  beneficial  and  an 
economic  standpoint  receives  much 
consideration.  Intensive  farming,  more 
particularly  in  California — and  to  this 
farming  is  rapidly  coming — must  have 
water  for  irrigation.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  limited.  Its  economic  and  equit- 
able distribution  is  not  understood  as  it 
should  be,  as  the  well-doing  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  industry  of  farming  require 
it  should  be,  but  it  is  discussed  in  the 
Grange,  and  no  class  of  our  citizens  are 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  are 
the  "grangers." 

Roads — good  roads — receive  a  good 
deal  of  careful  consideration  at  Grange 
meetings.  How  to  have  good  roads  at 
least  expense  to  the  taxpayer  is  a 
study  in  the  Grange.  Oiling  of  roads  is 
a  great  improvement  to  them.  The 
use  of  heavily  loaded  vehicles  with  nar 
row  wheels  is  more  destructive  of  roads 
than  all  other  causes.  Wide-tired 
wheels  pack  the  soil  and  greatly  aid  in 
smoothing  the  road.  A  good  road  on 
the  farm  adds  greatly  to  its  value  and 
to  its  convenience. 

Taxation — equitable  and  just — is  also 
being  considered.  What  is  taxation 
for?  Who  should  bear  the  tax?  For 
what  purpose  should  it  be  used?  Should 
equity  and  justice  govern  its  collection, 
or  should  expediency  guide  in  its  liabil- 
ity and  collection?  Strange,  the  great 
body  of  our  people  have  given  the  sub 
ject  so  little  consideration. 

Brother  Emmet  Barber  addressed 
the  meeting  on  irrigation,  raising  water 
by  compressed  air,  and  the  Rochdale 
system  of  co-operation,  giving  facts  on 


these  subjects  which  were  listened  to 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Brother  E.  C.  Shoemaker  addressed 
the  meeting  on  what  the  Order  of  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry  has  done  since  its 
organization,  and  what  Tulare  Grange 
has  done  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  do. 
What  he  said  was  timely,  well  said,  and 
listened  to  with  attention. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
D.  K.  Zumwalt  for  the  use  of  grounds, 
to  Brothers  E.  C.  Shoemaker  and  C.  E. 
Davis  for  their  labor  in  preparation  of 
tables,  benches,  stove  and  all  necessa- 
ries for  the  picnic.  After  the  speak- 
ing an  hour  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course, when  all  returned  home,  having 
spent  a  pleasant  day.  J.  T. 


Children's  Day  in  Tulare  Grange. 

Saturday,  June  4,  was  devoted  to 
the  children  in  Tulare  Grange,  and  well 
did  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  For  an 
hour,  while  lunch  was  being  prepared 
and  set  out,  they  played  and  romped 
and  seemed  to  have  a  lovely  time 
amongst  themselves,  and  were  so  happy 
that  all  their  parents  and  friends  were 
happy  to  see  them  enjoy  themselves  so 
well.  The  lunch  was  profuse  and  very 
enjoyable,  the  children  being  placed  be- 
fore the  grown  people. 

After  lunch,  under  direction  of  Mrs. 
Bering,  the  children  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing programme  :  Instrumental  solo 
by  Miss  Fannie  Bessie;  "Grandfather," 
Ruth  Collins;  harmonica  solo,  Clarence 
Weaver;  "California  Girl,"  Virginia 
Bering;  instrumental  duet,  Hortense 
Fleming  and  Blythe  Slaughter;  recita- 
tion, "American  Army  of  Two,"  Edith 
Gribble;  song,  four  girls;  recitation, 
Delia  Collins;  solo,  Dolly  Jones;  recita- 
Eugene  Pugh.  The  programme  ended 
by  all  singing  "America"  and  "Home 
Sweet  Home."  Mrs.  Bering  sang 
"  Annie  Laurie." 

The  observance  of  children's  day  for 
many  years  has  been  practiced  in 
Tulare  Grange  always  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  children.  It  will  leave  in  their 
memories  pleasant  recollections  of 
childhood  days  and  of  their  first  asso- 
ciation with  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

The  secretary  will  notify  all  who  have 
not  taken  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
to  be  present  at  next  meeting  and  re- 
ceive the  same. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is,  "  In- 
cluding rainfall,  what  amount  of  water 
is  essential  for  the  production  of  paying 
crops  in  this  county  ? "  Assigned  to 
Brother  P.  D.  Fowler.  J.  T. 


DR.  WILLIAMS 

SCOUR  CURE. 

THE  only  reliable  remedy  for 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Bloody 

Flux,  White  Scours,  Etc., 

of  Calves,  Foals  and  other  Young  Animals. 

Full  directions  with  each  bottle. 

Order  Through  Yodh  Druggist,  or  Sent 
by  Express  Prepaid. 

Price    *l    a    Bottle  ! 

Prepared  by  K.  O.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ph.  Q., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 
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f\T  HOME 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
i(, " 'A  jHff  iS^CpW  tersof  any  businesscollege 
ia'JSIt   Mr^iul       west  of  Chicago. 

I   ////_  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  Is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  578  Park. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

r  TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDIST8. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FRUIT  riARKETING. 

Alleged  Deceptive  Packing  of  Cali- 
fornia Prunes. 


To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  herewith 
an  account  of  some  reports  that  have  re- 
cently reached  this  Department  in  regard 
to  certain  alleged  deceptive  packing  of 
California  prunes  for  export.  Inasmuch 
as  the  matt  r  is  of  distinct  importance  to 
the  prune  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  in  whatever 
way  you  see  fit.— Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Pomol- 
ogist  in  Charge  of  Field  Investigations. 

Consul  General  Mason  of  Berlin  re- 
cently called  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  the  fact  that  com- 
plaints have  reached  him  that  certain 
shipments  of  prunes  recently  received 
in  that  market,  under  the  brands  of 
two  prominent  California  packers,  were 
found  dishonestly  packed.  The  fruit  in 
the  interior  of  the  packages  was  found 
to  run  as  small  as  70-80  or  even  90-100 
to  the  pound,  although  the  packages 
were  branded  and  sold  as  of  20-30  size, 
and  the  face  layers  were  fully  up  to 
that  grade.  The  consul  general  has 
forwarded  samples  of  two  lots  out  of 
different  shipments  that  were  recently 
purchased  by  the  leading  Berlin  dealer 
in  American  fruits,  and  himself  an 
American,  that  fully  sustains  the 
charge.  In  view  of  the  danger  that 
the  reputation  of  American  fruits  in 
those  markets  will  be  brought  into  dis- 
repute by  a  continuance  of  this  repre- 
hensible practice,  the  consul  general 
writes: 

In  several  consular  reports  from  this 
office,  in  which  efforts  have  been  made  to 
describe  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
German  market  for  American  products 
and  the  best  methods  of  supplying  them, 
I  have  felt  constrained  to  unwillingly 
point  out  certain  cases  wherein  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  exporters  and  their  mer- 
chandise has  been  more  or  less  seriously 
compromised  by  dishonest  dealing,  the 
shipping  of  inferior  goods  in  place  of 
those  of  superior  quality  which  has  been 
ordered  from  samples  by  the  European  im- 
porter, and,  in  conformity  with  the  Amer- 
ican rule,  paid  for  in  advance. 

This  kind  of  dishonesty  has  been  spe- 
cially flagrant  in  respect  to  food  products 
and,  notably  among  these,  dried  fruits 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Partly  in  conse- 
quence of  these  and  similar  complaints 
from  other  consulates  the  California  Fruit 
Growers*  Association  organized  and 
adopted  measures  two  years  ago  to  con- 
trol the  grading  of  dried  fruits  packed  in 
that  State  for  export  and  thus  rescue  the 
trade  from  disrepute.  This  worked  quite 
well  for  a  time,  but  some  of  the  California 
packers  have  again  fallen  into  evil  ways. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter  the  consul  general  reports  that 
the  prunes  in  question  were  shipped 
from  San  Francisco  in  October,  1903, 
and  that  boxes  purchased  from  the 
Hamburg  importer  by  the  Berlin  dealer 
were  original  packages,  bearing  the 
identical  shipping  marks  and  brands 
described  in  the  San  Francisco  invoice. 

In  forwarding  the  samples  to  the 
State  Department,  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  be  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  consideration,  Consul 
General  Mason  states: 

A  glance  at  these  samples  will  show 
that  they  contain  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  larger  prunes,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  is  made  up  of  sizes  ranging 
from  50-60  to  70-80  to  the  pound.  They 
can  only  be  sold  here  as  averaging  50-60 
and  worth  about  half  as  much  as  the 
grade  20-30,  which  they  were  marked,  sold 
for  and  purported  to  be.  The  loss  and  dis- 
appointment of  a  German  importer  who 
has  been  victimized  by  a  shipment  of  this 
kind  can  be  readily  imagined,  and  the 
dealers  in  Bosnian  and  other  European 
prunes  lose  no  opportunity  to  blazon 
every  defect  to  the  discredit  of  the  Amer- 
ican product. 

#****»# 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  here  a  good  market  for  Pacific 
States  prunes  of  the  40-50  and  50-60 
grades,  but  they  should  be  marked  as 
such  and  sold  at  the  prices  which  fruit  of 
these  grades  normally  command.  The 
criminal  mistake  is  the  transparent,  delib- 
erate fraud  of  filling  a  box  with  prunes  of 
half  a  dozen  inferior  sizes,  placing  a  single 
layer  of  large,  high-grade  fruit  on  the  top 
and  then  labeling  and  selling  it  for  what 
it  is  not. 

Asa  prominent  Berlin  fruit  importer 
stated  recently  to  the  undersigned,  "Ger- 


THRESHING  OUTFIT  For  Sale 

1—20  H.  P.  Buffalo  Traction  Engine.  Pitts 
Wagon.  2y,"  axle,  wheels  all  iron  face — front 
8'/j",  hind  12". 

1 — 40"  Bronson-Pitts  Separator  with  52" 
shoe;  wagon  2l4"  iron  axles.  10"  tires. 

1 —  Jackson  Self-Feeder. 

2—  28  feet  Grain  Elevators. 

1— Jackson  Folding  Derrick  with  two  forks 
and  blocks,  without  wagon. 

1— Cook  Wagon.  2^"  iron  axles  with  8" 
tires,  filled  with  wood;  size  of  house  10x20  ft. 

1— Sleeping  Wagon,  214"  iron  axles,  3"  tires 
with  5"  iron  rim;  size  10x20  feet. 

This  outfit  has  been  in  use  five  seasons, 
about  four  weeks  each  season,  and  is  in  good 
condition.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

HICKMOTT  ASPARAGUS  CANNING  CO., 
3  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


many  knows  the  California  dried  fruits 
and  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Your 
packers  and  exporters  could  own  this 
market  if  they  would  only  do  a  straight, 
honest  business — pack  their  fruit  in  boxes 
of  12i  kilograms  net,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard here,  and  seo  that  it  is  shipped  by  the 
cheapest  route  from  packer  to  importer.*' 

While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  no  authority  under  existing  law  to 
prevent  or  control  such  fraudulent 
practice  in  any  way,  the  Department 
calls  the  attention  of  packers  and  ship- 
pers to  the  matter  in  the  belief  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  disapprove 
of  such  practice  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  high 
reputation  of  American  cured  fruits  in 
foreign  markets. 

Exports  of  prunes  to  Europe,  which 
began  in  a  small  way  about  ten  years 
ago,  have  averaged  over  24,000,000 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  last  six 
years,  with  an  average  annual  value  of 
over  $1,425,000,  the  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903  being  66,385,215 
pounds,"  valued  at  $3,512,507.  Of  all 
foreign  countries,  Germany  has  thus 
far  proved  the  best  customer  for  Amer- 
ican prunes,  taking  about  one-third  of 
the  transatlantic  exports  in  the  aver- 
age year.  It  is  this  promising  branch 
of  the  trade  that  is  threatened  by  the 
reprehensible  practice  reported  by  the 
consul  general,  and  it  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  American  dried  fruit  industry 
at  heart.   

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Phess 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  21,  1904. 

761,029  — Electkic  Belt— F.  H.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

760.608.  — Manifolding  Tablet  —  H.  P.  Brown, 

S.  F. 

760.609.  — Manifolding    Blank  —  H.    P.  Brown, 
S.  F. 

760.610.  — Shingle  Machine— F.  W.  Burpee,  Fair- 
haven,  Wash. 

760.729.  — Oil  Buhner— J.  G.  Camp,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

760.730.  — Accokdios—R.  Carbonari,  S.  F. 
760,777.— Dish  Washer— C.  S.  Chamberlain,  Em- 
eryville, Cal. 

760,780.— Door  Opener— J.  F.  Connell,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

780,580.— Mangle- J.  W.  Durr,  Portland,  Or. 
760,982.— Miter  Box— W.  H.  Gordon.  Portland,  Or. 
760,691.— Prospector's  Pan— B.  P.  Herndon,  Flor- 
ence, Ariz. 

760,990.— Car  Step— E.  Howe,  Everett,  Wash. 
760,539.— Trea  tment  of  Ores— W.  J.  &  J.  H.  Jory, 
S.  F. 

700, 032.— Piston  Packing— J.  C  Kitton,  S.  F. 
760,910.— Copy  Holdeh— M.  L.  McAlonev,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

760,472.— Laced  Shoe— G.  T.  McGuinness,  S.  F. 
760,798.— Circuit  Breaker— A.  C.  Miller,  Corona, 
Cal. 

760.641.— Trolley    Pole— A.  W.  Morgan,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

760.552.  — Spring  Bed— L.  P.  Norton,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

760.553.  — Table— D.  F.  Oliver,  S.  F. 

760,753.— Pot  Cover— C.  H.  Pickett,  Eugene,  Or. 
760,703.— Oil  Burner— A.  C.  Rush,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

761.049.  — Ore  Furnace— W.  II.  Smvth,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

761.050.  — Ore  Furnace— W.  H.  Smvth,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

760.496.— Bottle— S.  N.  Sparks.  Everett,  Wash. 

760.818.  — Oil  Burner— L.  J.  Strait,  S.  F. 

760.819.  — Cord  Adjuster-H.  E.  E.  Strunk,  Up- 
land, Cal 

760,826.— Oil  Burner— Von  Boden  &  Ingles,  S.  F. 
760,673.— Vaporizer— White  &  Duryea,  Los  An- 

i  r  ,  .  j  ,  .  g      Qft  I  | 

760,596.— Pump  Head— W.  &  H.  M.  Williams,  Lords- 
burg,  Cal. 

760,832.— Grain  Cleaner—  W.  Williamson,  S.  F. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of  California: 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  a  largo  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


G 


24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago  

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  fiOO  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal  Free. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  S25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1861  Send  for  Circular. 


|B|Jk  STOPPED  FREE 
I     I  &w  Permanently  Cured  by 

I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Fit*  »ft*r  flr«t  d»j'iuae. 

CONSULTATION ,  porton.l  or  bj  m»U.  ItmOio  ud 

•  4  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 

I  Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  wllef,  for  all 
I  Huni  In.  .ku.  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 

1  DR.R.H. KLINE, M.931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 

the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.   It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
I  prices,  and  in  no  case,  tt  is  believed,  exceeding 
I  what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
I  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


STOCK  RANCH. 

Al  in  Every  Particular.    Right  in  Price, 
Location,  and  a 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  hy  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Matiuns    I  lus  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  liwvn. 
ci.le    50-lb.  keirs,S2.50;  loo-lh.  kegs,  S4.M-  half  harml 
r-olb..3icperll,;  barrel, 4»Mh., 3U:   send  fir -bookTr  r 
i,Kl^iiiHi"  <»-'Ki""'  Maker.   J°  M  *" 
»J9-41  IS.  *  ront  Street,  Phllauelpblo,  Pa. 


■j  4fin  Aores  in  Lake  county,  10  miles  from  Lower 
I  HUU  Lake,  90  miles  from  San  Francisco,  25 miles 
above  Calistoga.  Living  stream  through  the  tract. 
Will  carry  4000  sheep  or  500  cattle:  a  good  hog  ranch. 
Quick  market  close  at  hand.  No  hog  cholera  ever 
known  here;  200  acres  tillable;  60  acres  can  be  irri- 
gated; 5000  acres  rough  Government  land  adjoining. 
Improvements:  Large  2-story  house,  2  large  barns, 
blacksmith  shop,  family  orchard,  etc.;  public  school 
on  ranch.  Large  quantity  oak  standing  timber  on 
premises.  Investigate  this.  The  price  only  16.50 
per  acre.  Write  for  further  information.  JOHN  F. 
BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


MILES  of 
PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY  «fc  SONS. 
109  Vallejo  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant  Easily 
grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale. 
Room  in  your  garden.  Plant  in 
Fall.  Booklet  and  Magazine  4c. 
Ozark  Ginseng  Co. .Dept. V-6,loplin,Mo. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman," 


until  you  have 

investigated 
a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 
one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-1-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meauber  and  1 6th  St.,  CHICAGO. 


3  busy  trip    TFEED5  SELF  FEEDER  |- SAVINGS  increased 

LEVERS  MAKE    V    TO     "f?  — -—  |*      IN       CAPACITY  IS 

THE  BALES  FLY     1  THE   .^IP^*  ^"^^J^;    ■    HAY    WHAT  COUNTS 

Try  The  ADMIRAL  WROUND  ^ADMIRALHAY  PRESS  C?  KsaiSs  c„.         W  BALING  Try  The  Admiral 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL. STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  34  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOtSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bullsof  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY, 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.    Catalogue  free 

STANDARD  RKEU  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 

11.50  per  15.    Chas  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Pleasant  Grove, Cal. 
Eggs  10  &  20c  ea.;  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 

BRONZE  TURKEY S— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA  S— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  84.00 
per  100.   J.  Siansfleld,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wni. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS* 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHKEP-Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


J[ ,  duo  oaci  aineuuu  ^l.,  csuiii  c  nu- 

Poultry  Supplies 


F.  F,  SMITH  Ss  CO.,  1319  Eye  St.,  Sacramento.  All 
kinds  poultry  supplies.  Free  catalog.  P.O.Box567. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

it  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

I'ETALU/Vlft,  CrtL, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S,  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  1  imited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WtST  COASTWIRE  &IR0N  WORKS 

15  F  B  IMONT  ST.  S*N  FRAHCI5CC 


fHRAD  D  ATP  C  California.  Washington, 
vl  ICrVf  K/\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  lmponant  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TWO  GALLONS  OF  OIL 

IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 

FOR  A  HATCH 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.         OF  TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  WHEN  USING  A  NO.  2,  300-EGG 

IMPROVED  LOS  ANGELES  INCUBATOR. 


Non-fflolsture, 
most  Economical. 


Self- Regulating;, 
Self- Ventilating, 

HEINRY  ALBERS,  315  S,  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"DM  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 


Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAWIN  FARM 

The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding  Establishment  in  the  World. 


Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  patrons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  shipped  a  carload  of  our  very  best 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions,  including  some  of  our  leading  prize  winners,  to  Lathrop,  California 
(on  Francis  Hodgkins'  ranch,  near  Stockton),  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  No  such 
collection  of  draft  horses  can  be  seen  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Our  usual  liberal  breed- 
ing guarantee  will  be  given  with  these  stallions,  the  same  as  if  sold  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Coleman,  of  our  Arm,  is  with  these  stallions  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

DUNHAH,  FLETCHER  &  COLEHAN,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

*5* Address  all  correspondence  to  Chas.  R.  Coleman  or  Francis  J.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop,  California. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MANUFACTURED    13  "V.. 


N   OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F*rIo«3  SO,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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Rich  Sacramento 

Valley  Lands. 


In  Sizes  to  Suit. 


PITHY  POINTERS. 

Some  of  California's  real  wealth— rich  soil. 

Price  $75  an  acre. 

A  climate  of  Italian  softness. 

A  great  ranch  newly  subdivided. 

Fine  schools.    Good  churches. 

Easy  and  cheap  irrigation. 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  on  the  same  acre. 

Both  railroad  and  river  transportation  affording  easy  and  cheap  access  to 

the  markets. 
A  healthful  home. 
Beautiful  surroundings. 

Close  touch  with  San  Francisco,  the  largest  and  best  market  for  your 
products. 

A  land  where  you  neither  shiver  nor  swelter  in  winter  or  summer,  but  live 

wholesomely  in  the  open  the  year  round. 

A  land  where  you  may  literally  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
An  agricultural   ideal  in   the  combination  of  soil,  climate  and  abundant 
water  supply. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  "Moulton  Ranch"  is  a  principality.  It  starts  at  the  city  of  Colusa  and 
extends  14  miles  up  and  along  the  Sacramento  river  and  is  2  or  3  miles  wide 
— containing  18,000  acres.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  is  rich  river  bottom  land 
of  the  very  finest  and  best  character;  will  grow  in  great  quantities  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  sugar  beets,  etc.  In  order  to  start  the 
sale  we  are  offering  our  very  best  land  in  tracts  from  5  to  50  acres  at  $75 
an  acre. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Grasp  it  now.  Prices  will  be  raised  later  and 
others  will  secure  first  choice  unless  you  act  promptly.  Write  to  us  for  our 
handsome  24-page  circular  with  photographs  of  the  property,  etc.  In  so 
large  a  property  there  is  always  a  choice.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
secure  THE  CHOICE.  You  may  have  it  without  cost  by  acting  promptly. 
Act  now,  this  minute.    Drop  us  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 


LYON  Sc  HO/\G,   116  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco* 
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Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 
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4-INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN  ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works— Second  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Oakland. 


0ffice^32  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Hired 
Connected  t<»  Motor. 


JACKSONS  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  in  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  m%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
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-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillates, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more . 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  Is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

U/AAH  QIPP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
W  \J\JU     nrLr.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    30I  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-111  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL ,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable). 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power, 

Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLK  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 

Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel) . 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models;. 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 
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Other  Strange  Things  in  Arizona. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  a  few  views  in  the 
region  of  the  petrified  forest  and  painted  desert  of 
Arizona  which  correspondents  have  commented  upon 
as  very  interesting.  We  indulge  therefore  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  strange  things  in  Arizona  based 
upon  the  writings  and  photographs  of  Prof.  O.  C.  S. 
Carter  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  In 
broken  into  logs  after  they  were  petrified,  and  while 


the  natural  bridge  of  agate.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  several- transverse  cracks  in  this  tree,  and  one 
near  the  mesa  seems  to  extend  entirely  through  the 
tree,  making  the  position  insecure.  It  may  be  that 
these  trees  are  not  in  situ,  but  floated  there  in  past 
geological  ages,  perhaps,  down  an  ancient  river  into 
an  inland  sea,  where  they  were  buried  in  the  sand 
and  mud  near  the  shore  after  they  became  water- 
logged. These  layers  of  mud  and  sand  became  shale 
and  sandstone  in  after  years,  when  the  sea  receded 


most  of  them  are  now  found.  As  these  strata  are  of 
mesozoic  age,  many  layers  of  rock  must  have  disap- 
peared since  that  time  by  erosion,  so  that  the  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  mesas  and  in  the  arroyos  are  not  in 
place,  but  came  from  a  higher  horizon  of  sandstone 
which  has  disappeared  by  erosion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  trees  in  place  imbedded  in  the  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  their  branches  and  trunks  projecting 
from  the  edges  of  the  mesas  and  plateaus;  but  most 
of  these  trees  in  place  are  in  the  highest  part  of  the 


SL  ■  j»j  mi-  JL 


Agate  Logs  in  Petrified  Forest. 


Petrified  Logs  Lying  on  Top  of  the  Mesa,  Petrified  Forest. 


Peculiar  Sandstone  Shaft— a  Freak  of  Erosion. 


Petrified  Logs  Embedded  in  Sandstone,  Petrified  Forest. 


Prof.  Carter's  opinion,  most  of  these  trees  were 
they  were  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock.  The  entire 
plateau  country,  comprising  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
amd  beyond,  was  elevated  in  recent  geological  times 
(Tertiary)  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  tide.  This 
elevation  was  gradual,  but  the  strata,  nevertheless, 
were  subjected  to  pressure  and  strain,  which  fissured 
them  and  cracked  the  trees  while  they  were  still  im- 
bedded in  the  sandstone  and  shale,  before  they  were 
loosened  by  erosion.  This  seems  more  reasonable 
than  the  statement  that  they  were  split  into  sections 
by  heat  and  cold,  although,  doubtless,  some  were. 
The  large  tree  spanning  the  ravine,  mentioned  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  28,  has  been  called 


or  evaporated  owing  to  a  change  in  climate  and 
other  causes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  these  trees 
grew  along  a  shore  line' that  was  afterward  sub- 
merged, and  they  became  buried  in  sand  and  mud. 
They  are  much  crowded  and  the  former  view  may  be 
the  correct  one. 

These  mesas  were  once  a  continuous  plateau  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  when  a  break,  crevice  or  line  of 
weakness  once  began,  erosion  soon  completed  the 
work  and  the  gaps  widened  until  finally  the  plateau 
was  dissected  into  a  series  of  mesas.  As  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  sandstone  and  shale  proceeded,  the 
trees  imbedded  in  the  rock  would  be  loosened  and 
finally  roll  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  where  the 


forest  at  an  elevation  of  5700  feet  above  tide;  these 
trees  in  place  are  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
valleys  and  arroyos  in  which  the  loose  stranded  trees 
are  found.  The  Natural  Bridge  is  the  largest  tree 
in  place,  and  most  of  the  trees  in  place  are  found  in  a 
coarse-grained  sandstone,  with  a  feldspathic  cement; 
the  cross  bedding  indicates  shifting  currents  or  drift- 
ing of  the  sand  by  the  wind.  That  layers  of  sand- 
stone of  immense  thickness  have  disappeared  from 
the  top  of  the  mesas  one  can  readily  see  at  a  glance, 
because  some  of  the  trees  are  loose  on  top  of  the 
mesas  where  they  were  deposited  when  the  rock  erod- 
ed away.  The  trees  have  been  changed  to  some  form 
of  quartz,  either  agate,  chalcedony,  jasper  or  opal. 
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The  Week. 

The  monotony  of  the  wheat  market  was  relieved  by 
the  clearance  of  a  part  cargo,  700  tons,  for  Europe, 
the  first  for  this  month.  Same  ship  took  350  tons 
chevalier  barley  and  25,350  barrels  flour.  Spot 
wheat  has  been  barely  holding  its  own;  futures  have 
declined.  Barley  market  is  quiet;  buyers  are  trying 
to  depress  values,  especially  for  new  to  arrive.  Oats 
are  being  steadily  held;  first  new  oats,  reds,  arrived 
Tuesday  from  San  Joaquin.  The  Government  has 
awarded  contracts  to  San  Francisco  for  5600  tons 
oats  and  3900  tons  hay.  The  hay  market  shows  no 
improvement  in  consequence,  of  above  award,  being 
quotably  lower.  Market  for  beef  and  mutton  is  quiet 
and  weak.  Hogs  are  lower.  Fresh  fruits  of  most 
kinds  in  season  are  arriving  freely;  cherries  are  an 
exception  and  are  bringing  better  prices.  Citrus 
fruits  are  quiet,  but  good  to  choice  oranges  and  lem- 
ons are  not  in  heavy  supply  and  are  not  quotably 
lower.  Dried  fruit  market  is  quiet  for  old  stock; 
most  kinds  about  cleaned  up;  dealers  are  on  the  still 
hunt  for  new,  especially  for  apricots  and  peaches, 
and  on  these  the  outlook  is  bright  for  good  prices. 
Wool  market  favors  sellers:  last  Panama  steamer 
took  170,000  pounds  for  New  York.  In  hops  there  is 
little  doing.    Honey  market  is  quiet,  but  firm. 


A  petition  very  widely  signed  by  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple will  soon  be  forwarded  from  San  Jose  to  the  chief 
of  the  weather  bureau  at  Washington,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  San  Benito, 
adjoining  each  other,  cover  more  than  7000  square 
miles  ;  and,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  California, 
southerly  from  San  Francisco,  do  not  receive  or  enjoy 
a  weather  forecasting  service  commensurate  with  the 
vast  interests  involved,  and  equal  with  that  which 
has  been  inaugurated  in  other  sections  of  California. 
Consequently,  a  local  observing  and  forecast-signal 
service  is  asked  for,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  high 
electric  tower  in  the  center  of  San  Jose  be  at  once 
brought  into  use  as  a  signal  station,  to  be  supplied 
with  suitable  apparatus  for  displaying  the  usual  flag 
signals  during  the  day,  and  with  a  powerful  electric 
apparatus  for  displaying  during  certain  hours  of  the 
night,  in  the  necessary  seasons,  a  system  of  flash 
lights  or  other  similar  signals.  It  is  also  asked  that 
a  special  investigation  of  the  climatology  and  topogra- 
phy of  the  district  referred  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
weather  bureau,  with  a  view  to  determining  where  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  have  a  special  ob- 


serving station  established.  An  organization  has 
been  effected  at  San  Jose  to  promote  the  project, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  a  thing  eminently  fit  to 
be  done. 

The  effort  for  pure  milk  in  San  Francisco  con- 
tinues. Last  week  we  mentioned  the  condemnation 
of  thirty-six  out  of  thirty-eight  dairies  in  Marin 
county;  fourteen  in  San  Mateo  county  were  also  con- 
demned, and  all  visited  within  the  city  limits  of  San 
Francisco  were  put  on  the  bad  list.  It  is  certainly 
time  this  state  of  things  was  done  away.  San  Fran- 
cisco people  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  a 
score  or  more  of  national  conventions  of  various  kinds 
to  California  this  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
facts  have  to  be  published  that  our  city  milk  supply 
establishments  are  nearly  all  bad  or  very  bad.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  change  this,  viz. :  Discharge  all 
grafting  dairy  inspectors,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  supply,  and  provide  the  health  office  ample 
assistance  to  examine  milk  samples,  which  must  be 
frequently  taken.  How  can  there  be  any  hesitation 
about  this  when  the  city  bacteriologist  reports  that 
the  worst  of  the  dairies  examined  showed  more 
germs  in  the  milk  than  were  present  in  average  sew- 
age ?  With  1000  milk  examinations  a  month  more 
apparatus  was  needed.  On  this  showing  the  super- 
visors have  adopted  a  resolution  to  expend  $400  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  for  new  apparatus.  They 
ought  to  vote  ten  times  as  much,  if  necessary,  to 
stamp  out  the  abomination  as  soon  as  possible  and 
keep  it  stamped  out.  With  the  abundance  of  pure 
water  and  food  available  it  is  unpardonable  not  to 
have  the  best  milk  in  the  world  in  San  Francisco. 


Possibly  milk  consumers  are  somewhat  to  blame 
for  the  condition  above  noted  So  long  as  people  are 
willing  to  be  served  with  nondescript  milk  from  any 
one  who  peddles  something  whitish  there  is  less  en- 
couragement to  producers  to  go  to  extra  expense 
of  producing  something  fine  and  keeping  it  clean 
afterwards.  This  reminds  us  of  a  little  story  which 
comes  this  week  by  telegraph  from  Washington,  viz: 

Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  has  sold  his  600-acre 
farm  in  Ashburne,  Va.  He  bought  the  Virginia 
property  five  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  put 
fully  $140,000  into  the  place,  and  his  sale  means  a 
loss  of  about  $110,000.  When  Stewart  first  bought 
the  property  his  ambition  was  to  make  it  an  ideal 
and  successful  dairy  farm.  Every  sort  of  modern 
equipment  was  purchased  and  a  competent  manager 
engaged.  A  city  milk  depot  was  established  to  dis- 
pose of  the  supply  yielded  at  the  farm,  but  the  ven- 
ture was  not  a  success.  Cleanliness  was  the  motto 
of  the  establishment,  both  in  the  city  and  country, 
but  Stewart  said  the  public  did  not  care  much  for 
that,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  any  better  prices 
than  any  one  else,  with  small  part  of  his  expense. 

Of  course  it  is  common  to  blame  the  public  when  a 
high-toned  enterprise  does  not  succeed.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Senator  Stewart  acted  either 
wisely  or  well  from  a  dairy  point  of  view.  People 
are  apt  to  think  they  can  farm  better  than  any  one 
else  whether  they  have  had  any  training  in  the  busi- 
ness or  not,  and  possibly  Senator  Stewart  had  a  little 
conceit  of  this  kind  and  has  paid  the  price  of  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  consumers  do  noi  pay  as  much 
as  they  should  for  really  first-class  farm  produce  and 
do  not  discriminate  closely  enough  between  the  good 
and  the  poor.  They  will  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
things  out  of  season,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  extra 
cent  a  quart  for  perfectly  pure  and  good  milk,  they 
are  apt  to  practice  a  rigid  economy  which  is  unwise 
and  dangerous. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Mills  of  Illinois  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  of  the 
Universal  Exposition  to  succeed  F.  D.  Coburn,  whose 
ill  health  made  necessary  his  resignation.  Chief 
Mills  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Coburn  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  since  its  or- 
ganization. He  assumes  charge  of  the  department 
with  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  all  the  preparations  and  plans  so  far  com- 
pleted for  the  live  stock  show  of  the  Exposition.  The 
arrangement  of  the  distribution  of  the  $280,000  in 
Exposition  live  stock  prize  money  and  the  numberless 
and  complicated  matters  daily  growing  out  of  the 
provisions  for  shows  of  more  than  double  the  magni- 
tude of  any  ever  before  planned,  are  entirely  familiar 
to  Colonel  Mills.  Added  to  this,  he  has  undoubtedly 
a  more  extended  experience  in  live  stock  exposition 


matters  and  personal  acquaintance  with  breeders  and 
exhibitors  than  any  other  person.  He  had  the  active 
charge  of  the  live  stock  show  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  1893,  which  has  stood  unrivalled  up  to  this 
time  as  the  best  managed  and  greatest  of  all  the  live 
stock  exhibitions. 

The  Western  Meat  Co.  of  San  Francisco  issues  a 
note  of  advice  to  hog  shippers  which  is  at  the  same 
time  humane  and  business-like.  It  is  a  request  that 
all  engaged  in  driving  or  loading  hogs  see  that 
they  are  not  kicked,  prodded  or  beaten.  Every  time 
a  hog  is  kicked,  clubbed  or  prodded  its  flesh  is 
bruised,  and  its  value  thereby  reduced.  Bruised 
hams,  shoulders  or  sides  are  not  to  be  sold  except  at 
very  low  prices,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  such 
meat  at  any  price.  It  is,  therefore,  financially  im- 
portant that  in  handling  hogs  shippers  should  refrain 
from  beating  or  kicking  them,  and  to  see  that  em- 
ployes do  likewise.  It  is  also  important  not  to 
'oad  too  many  hogs  in  a  car,  otherwise  they  will 
bruise  themselves  while  fighting  for  room.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  even  those  who  cannot  rise  to  the  quality 
of  mercy  in  their  handling  of  domestic  animals  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  cruelty  and  neglect  are  very 
likely  to  reduce  the  cash  value  of  their  product. 


The  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
reached  378,146  for  the  week  ending  June  4,  which  is 
the  best  week  since  the  opening  up  to  that  date.  Still, 
this  patronage  is  hardly  enough,  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  may  have  to  run  the  show  until  it  col- 
lects enough  to  cover  its  advance  of  $4,500,000.  If  we 
remember  correctly,  however,  nearly  all  the  great 
fairs  are  in  the  dumps  financially  until  the  season  is 
further  advanced.  Everyone  waits  until  the  thing  is 
in  full  speed,  and  so  the  first  few  weeks  count  for 
but  little.  Possibly  the  announcement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  thinking  of  taking  the  Fair  on  its 
first  mortgage  is  a  little  piece  of  advertising  in  itself, 
something  like  the  reports  of  thrilling  surgical  opera- 
tions upon  the  persons  of  famous  actors  and  act- 
resses. If  so,  we  have  done  our  share  in  extending 
the  advertisement  which  seems  desirable  to  popular- 
ize the  Fair.  Go  to  St.  Louis  and  see  Uncle  Sam 
taking  tickets  at  the  gate. 


Judge  J.  C.  Daly  of  Ventura,  assistant  attorney- 
general  and  an  apricot  grower,  urges  through  the 
interviewer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express  a  union  of 
apricot  growers  for  this  reason: 

San  Francisco  men  have  been  in  Ventura  count}' 
now  buying  apricots  at  $20  a  ton  for  delivery  in  their 
city.  That  shows  the  fruit  will  be  short  in  their  sec- 
tion. As  the  crop  will  be  short  in  the  south  also,  it 
stands  to  reason  the  growers  should  hold  out  for  bet- 
ter prices  than  they  have  had  for  years.  Last  year 
they  sold  their  'cots  for  $7  and  $7.50  a  ton,  and  the 
year  before  they  had  to  take  $5.  If  they  would  or- 
ganize they  could  this  year  get  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton 
for  their  fruit.  But  they  won't  do  it.  It  is  too  hard 
a  matter  to  get  them  together. 

There  will  probably  be  difficulty  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  because  competition  1  is  so  brisk  that 
growers  will  get  good  prices  anyway.  The  apricot 
growers  of  southern  California  have  nearly  always 
been  at  a  disadvantage  in  selling  —  partly  owing  to 
the  scant  canning  interest  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  use  water  enough 
to  get  a  full  sized  fruit.  We  believe  the  southern 
apricots  are  improving  because  of  increased  irriga- 
tion and  the  disappearance  of  fruit  from  dry  land 
trees.  To  get  good  prices  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
good  apricots. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  regulat- 
ing fruit  shipments  from  Georgia  in  a  promising  way. 
It  has  announced  its  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Georgia  Peach  Growers'  Association  that  the  trans- 
portation companies  are  responsible  for  the  damage 
done  to  fruit  to  the  full  amount  of  injury  sustained, 
without  regard  to  the  valuation  placed  on  it.  It  was 
further  held  that  the  regulation  whereby  the  freight 
rate  on  peaches  and  other  freight  from  Georgia 
points  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  carload  valu- 
ation fixed  by  the  shipper  is  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
The  charge  of  $80  per  car  on  fruit  from  New  York  to 
Boston  the  commission  holds  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust  and  should  be  reduced  to  $50.  The  rate  from 
Atlanta  to  New  York  seems  to  be  81  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  this  is  held  to  be  reasonable. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Walnut  Planting  in  Orange  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
age  and  height,  and  whether  budded,  grafted  or 
seedling  stock  of  English  walnuts  are  most  desirable 
for  planting  ?  I  wish  to  set  out  five  acres  this  winter 
to  walnuts,  and  the  opinion  and  advice  of  different 
nurseries  is  so  contradictory  and  different.  I  have 
about  one  acre  of  low,  heavy  ground,  on  which  water 
stands  in  rainy  season.  What  crops  would  you  recom- 
mend for  planting  on  same,  and  would  the  dampness 
interfere  with  walnuts  ? — Enquirer,  Gardena. 

The  questions  you  ask  about  walnut  planting  have 
not  yet  been  definitely  answered  by  experience,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  you  get  contradictory  answers 
from  different  growers.  We  can  only  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  drift  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  plant- 
ing younger  trees  than  formerly.  Trees  of  two  or 
three  years  of  age  are  being  widely  used,  with  pref- 
erence for  the  former.  As  for  budded,  grafted  or 
seedling  trees,  the  tendency  is  toward  grafted  trees, 
especially  when  worked  upon  the  California  black 
walnut  root.  This  root  is  hardier  than  the  English 
walnut  seedling,  and  will  stand  both  drouth  and  satu- 
ration better.  Still,  in  your  part  of  the  State  where, 
barring  the  blight,  the  California  soft  shell  seedling 
does  so  well,  there  is  less  interest  in  budded  trees 
than  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State, 
where  budded  trees  (French  varieties  on  California 
black  walnut  root)  are  chiefly  used.  Recent  experi- 
ence of  some  growers  in  your  region  favors  the  same 
course.  The  heavy  land  liable  to  be  water- soaked  in 
winter  is  not  good  for  walnuts  nor  for  any  other  fruit 
tree,  though  pear  trees  will  stand  it  better  than  any 
other.  Such  lands  should  be  used  for  summer  crops, 
like  corn,  or  for  summer  forage  plants,  like  sorghum, 
cow  peas,  etc.,  planted  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Late  Sulphuring  for  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  considerable  mildew  on  my 
year-old  Emperor  vineyard.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  use  sulphur  so  late  in  the  season  ?  The  vines  are 
very  large  and  thrifty,  and,  if  it  will  benefit  them,  I 
will  put  it  on;  otherwise  would  rather  not.  We  have 
been  having  a  great  deal  of  wind  lately  and  the  sul- 
phur would  not  stay  on  the  vine  ;  therefore,  I  have 
not  used  it  before. — Grower,  Tulare  county. 

You  must  sulphur  as  long  as  mildew  appears  to  be 
renewing  its  attacks.  The  number  of  sulphurings 
and  the  dates  at  which  they  should  be  given  depends 
wholly  upon  the  behavior  of  the  fungus.  The  sulphur 
should  be  on  ahead  of  the  mildew  at  the  opening  of 
the  season  and  must  be  kept  ahead  of  it  all  the  sea- 
son. In  some  places  one  dose  early  in  the  season  is 
enough;  in  others  three  or  four  applications  may  be 
necessary.  In  your  case  the  present  increase  of  the 
mildew  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
sulphured  earlier.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  spray 
the  foliage  with  clear  water  and  sulphur  while  there 
is  still  moisture  enough  to  catch  and  hold  it,  so  that 
subsequent  sun  heat  may  set  free  the  vapor,  which 
attacks  the  mildew. 

Treatment  of  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  bought  a  40-acre 
apple  ranch  here  and  have  discovered  five  trees  af- 
fected with  woolly  aphis.  There  are  about  1500 
trees  on  the  ranch  in  bearing,  and  this  is  the  first 
enemy  of  any  account  that  has  come  to  the  ranch. 
I  don't  know  whether  to  pull  the  trees  up — three  of 
which  are  very  fine  specimens — or  to  take  strong 
measures  to  kill  the  pest;  but  I  was  afraid  that  if  I 
tried  to  kill  the  woolly  aphis,  in  doing  so,  by 
means  of  winds  and  leaf  dropping,  the  disease  would 
spread.  Can  you  give  me  your  advice  what  to  do  in 
this  case?  The  trees  around  the  affected  ones  do  not 
seem  to  be  taken,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  better 
to  kill  the  diseased  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
whole  orchard  affected.  The  trees  are  nine  years  old 
and  the  woolly  aphis  was  just  discovered  on  them 
about  three  weeks  ago.  We  dug  around  the  roots 
and  saw  a  quantity  of  the  lice  at  work.  We  poured 
oil  around  the  tree,  about  6  inches  to  1  foot  from  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  then  with  a  stick  with  a  rag 
at  the  end,  dipped  in  oil,  we  touched  each  affected 
spot  above  the  ground.  Now,  is  there  danger  of 
spreading  and  ought  we  to  combat  the  disease  with 
an  assured  knowledge  that  other  trees  will  not  be 
affected  in  the  meantime  or  ought  we  to  pull  the 
trees  up,  and  can  you  tell  us  the  best  preparation  to 
use  if  your  advice  is  to  combat  the  disease? — New- 
comer, Antelope  valley,  Los  Angeles  county. 

You  have  probably  settled  the  question  for  your- 
self in  the  case  of  the  trees  which  you  poured  oil 
upon  below  the  ground  surface.  If  you  used  much 
oil,  they  are  in  all  likelihood  done  for.  Tree  roots  can 


stand  dilute  oil  or  distillate  emulsion  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  we  doubt  if  they  can  survive  much  straight 
oil.  We  do  not  advise  killing  trees  for  woolly  aphis, 
because  you  cannot  tell  how  far  the  insect  has 
spread.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  trees  than 
those  you  have  noticed  are  affected.  An  apple  tree 
in  good  soil  and  with  enough  moisture  will  thrive  for 
many  years  with  woolly  aphis,  though,  of  course,  it 
is  better  without  them.  Keep  the  aphis  from  collect- 
ing at  the  root  crown  by  the  use  of  wood  ashes,  if  you 
have  them,  or  by  burying  refuse  tobacco  around  the 
root  crown.  The  water  will  leach  the  lye  from  the 
ashes  on  the  nicotine  from  the  tobacco  and  kill  the 
aphis  at  the  point  where  they  do  most  harm.  If 
these  things  are  hard  to  get,  use  kerosene  emulsion. 
Kill  all  the  aphis  which  appear  on  the  branches  by 
spraying  with  the  emulsion  or  by  touching  with  oil  as 
you  have  already  done. 

Cutting  Back  Young  Vines  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  interested  in  a  small  vine- 
yard (twenty  acres)  at  Woodbridge,  near  Lodi,  vari- 
ety mostly  Tokay,  planted  10  feet  apart.  This  is  the 
second  year  from  the  cuttings.  The  growth  on  many 
vines  is  already  from  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  inter- 
feres very  much  with  the  summer  cultivation.  I  de- 
sire to  know  if  it  is  wise  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  these 
young-  growths,  and  if  so,  how  much  of  the  ends  might 
be  clipped  off. — Planter,  Stockton. 

As  we  recently  stated  in  answering  a  similar  ques- 
tion, it  is  usually  well  to  allow  young  vines  to  make 
all  the  growth  they  can  without  cutting  back,  be- 
cause this  gives  a  stronger  root  and  stump  ;  but 
where  such  growth  as  you  describe  is  secured  so 
early,  it  is  often  well,  for  convenience  sake,  to 
cut  off  the  tips  and  let  the  canes  make  laterals. 
This  facilitates  cultivation,  and  is  not  likely  to  do 
injury,  because  the  vines  are  growing  so  strongly 
anyway.  We  would,  however,  cut  back  as  little  as 
you  can,  and  still  be  able  to  cultivate  to  retain  mois- 
ture so  that  the  vine  may  have  moisture  enough  to 
grow  late,  mature  its  canes  and  make  its  proper  con- 
tribution to  strengthening  the  stem  and  root.  If 
you  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  carry  the  canes  along 
in  the  row  as  much  as  possible,  you  can  reduce  the 
necessity  for  cutting  back. 


Summer  Cure  for  Bad  Winter  Work. 

To  the  Editor: — My  prune  orchard  was  plowed 
very  late  this  season  (by  neglect  of  the  man  attend- 
ing to  it)  and  the  grass  and  weeds  were  high,  some  8 
feet  high.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  it  under  and  most 
of  it  is  just  below  the  surface  like  dry  straw,  coming 
out  in  many  places.  The  surface  soil  has  also  not 
been  broken  up  very  fine,  and  in  consequence  of  both 
these  conditions  I  fear  the  soil  will  dry  out  very 
much.  Would  you  advise  me  to  cultivate  about 
every  two  weeks  until  the  end  of  August  (close  to 
harvesting),  or  what  else  could  I  do  ?  The  soil  is  still 
moist  now  up  to  about  3  or  4  inches  from  the  sur- 
face.— Owner,  San  Francisco. 

You  should  certainly  do  everything  you  can  to  get 
a  loose,  finely  pulverized  surface.  No  farther  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  loose  trash  into  the  soil :  it 
had  better  be  on  the  top  than  below,  because  if  cov- 
ered in  it  will  promote  drying  out.  Work  up  the 
surface  fine  with  harrow,  clod  crusher,  cultivator  or 
any  other  fining  tool  which  works  well  and  try  to 
keep  all  the  moisture  possible  in  the  subsoil  for  the 
use  of  the  trees.  A  disk  cultivator  often  works  well 
in  your  circumstances  chopping  up  the  trash,  clods, 
etc.  Keep  at  the  cultivation  turning  up  the  land  as 
little  as  possible  until  just  before  gathering  the 
prunes  when  a  roller  will  give  you  a  smoother  sur- 
face to  work  on. 

Hoppers  in  a  Vineyard. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  twenty  acres  of  vineyard 
and  the  hoppers  act  very  strangely  with  it.  For  two 
years  they  have  taken  an  egg-shaped  spot  of  about 
one  acre,  nearly  in  the  center,  and  do  not  bother  any 
of  the  vineyard  but  that  particular  spot.  They  are 
very  small  hoppers,  have  no  wings,  but  look  just  like 
the  common  grasshopper,  only  very  small.  They 
take  all  of  the  bark  from  the  new  growth  and  the  vine 
dies.  This  is  the  third  year  I  have  replanted,  but  the 
hoppers  have  not  come  yet.  Please  inform  me 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  them  from  working  on  the  vines 
Will  Paris  green  spray  do  any  good;  if  so,  how  shall 
I  apply  it? — Regular  Reader,  Capay. 

This  is  a  little  peculiar  and  we  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  say  much  about  it  without  sight  of  the  insect 
or  the  spot  where  it  works.  Certainly,  if  the  insects 
eat  the  vines,  leaf  and  bark,  you  can  kill  them  by 


spraying  both  the  foliage  and  stump  of  the  vine  with 
Paris  green,  using  about  five  pounds  of  lime  and  one 
of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water.  If  you  have 
so  few  that  they  do  not  do  injury  beyond  the  spot 
mentioned,  it  seems  likely  that  you  can  check  them 
by  spraying,  though  spraying  for  a  scourge  of  hop- 
pers avails  little  because  each  one  eats  enough  before 
being  poisoned  that  the  vines  are  ruined  anyway. 
The  spray  is  the  best  thing  we  can  commend  to  you 
without  knowing  more  about  the  conditions. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  13,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Northerly  winds  continued  during  the  week  and  the 
weather  was  clear  and  warm.  Fire  destroyed  several 
hundred  acres  of  grain  in  Glenn  county.  Nearly  all 
crops  have  been  damaged  by  the  drying  winds,  and  the 
yield  of  grain  and  fruit  will  be  considerably  less  than 
estimated  earlier  in  the  season.  Hay  is  yielding  a  large 
crop  and  the  quality  is  excellent;  haying  is  nearly  com- 
pleted in  some  sections.  Barley  harvest  is  progressing 
rather  slowly,  owing  to  continuance  of  brisk  winds;  the 
crop  is  reported  fair.  Hops  are  looking  well  in  some 
places  and  will  give  a  good  crop.  The  first  full  carload 
of  apricots  was  shipped  to  Chicago  from  Winters  on  the 
9th.  Early  peaches,  apricots,  cherries  and  strawberries 
are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Sacramento. 
Vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  heavy  yield  is 
probable. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  warm  weather  and  brisk  winds  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  very  high  temperature  at  the  close  in 
some  sections.  Light  rain  fell  in  Mendocino  county. 
The  hot,  dry  winds  have  caused  considerable  damage  to 
nearly  all  crops,  especially  in  the  central  and  northern 
districts.  Haying  is  progressing,  and  the  crop  is  good 
in  yield  and  quality.  Grain  harvest  has  commenced  in 
some  sections.  Wheat  and  barley  will  yield  fair  crops, 
though  considerably  less  than  anticipated.  Hops  in 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties  are  in  fair  condition, 
but  the  yield  will  be  light.  Corn  has  been  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  dry  winds.  Loganberries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Rosa  will  yield  the  largest  crop  ever  known. 
Peaches,  apricots,  plums  and  cherries  are  being  shipped 
from  Vacaville  and  other  points.  Vineyards  are  in  first- 
class  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm  during  the  week,  and 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  considerable  north 
wind  prevailed.  Grain,  and  in  some  places  fruit,  in  the 
northern  section  were  damaged  by  the  drying  winds. 
Grain  is  ripening  rapidly  and  barley  harvest  continues; 
the  yield  and  quality  are  reported  fair.  Wheat  will  be 
ready  to  harvest  in  about  ten  days.  The  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  has  been  cut  in  some  places.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
ripening  rapidly  and  apricots  are  being  freely  shipped  to 
market  and  to  the  dryers.  The  berry  harvest  continues; 
the  crop  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  Grapes  are 
making  good  progress  and  promise  a  large  crop  in  all 
sections.  Feed  is  getting  scarce  in  some  localities,  but 
stock  are  in  good  condition  and  healthy.  Irrigation 
water  is  plentiful  and  being  freely  used. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
occasional  fogs  along  the  coast.  Haying  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  baling  is  in  progress;  the  yield  is  much  below 
average,  but  the  hay  is  of  good  quality.  Sugar  beets 
and  beans  are  doing  well.  The  warm  dry  weather  has 
been  beneficial  to  walnuts,  checking  the  blight  which 
had  appeared  in  some  places,  and  the  prospect  is  good 
for  an  average  crop.  Grapes  are  setting  well,  and  the 
raisin  crop  in  San  Diego  county  will  probably  be  as  large 
as  last  season's.  Apricots  are  looking  well.  Peaches  in 
the  vicinity  of  Anaheim  will  be  a  failure.  Oranges  in 
San  Bernardino  county  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — No  change  in  weather  con- 
ditions from  previous  week;  morning  fogs  and  clear  days 
continue.  Light  crop  of  peaches  and  apricots  expected. 
Peach  trees  not  leafed  in  places. 

Eureka  Summary. — Crops  and  gardens  making  good 
growth.  North  winds  are  drying  the  ground;  rain 
needed  in  the  interior.  Grass  haying  in  progress;  a 
heavy  crop.    Apples  are  not  doing  so  well  as  expected. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, June  15,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

T 

64.17 

51  27 

46  05 

69 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31.16 

21  21 

26  04 

104 

58 

.00 

16.86 

16.62 

19.93 

96 

52 

.00 

20.  r>9 

18.28 

22  62 

90 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

8.04 

8.50 

8.75 

104 

56 

Independence  

.00 

2.57 

2.36 

3.74 

94 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

16  95 

18  49 

20.12 

96 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

8.72 

19.31 

16  46 

88 

54 

.00 

4.30 

11.76 

f  8.21 

72 

58 

.00 

1.00 

1.73 

2.89 

108 

68 
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The  Fruit  Industries  of  California. 


NUMBER  II.  — CONCLUDED. 


By  E.  J.  Wickson;  written  for  the  State  pamphlet  of  the  California 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commission  to  be  distributed  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 


NUTS. 

Almond.  —  California  produces  practically  the 
whole  of  the  almond  crop  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  stands  as  the  only  source  of  a  home-grown  al- 
mond supply  for  American  markets.  The  California 
interest  is  large,  comprising  1.435,074  trees,  and  the 
product  in  favorable  years  reaches  about  300  car- 
loads. There  is,  however,  considerable  irregularity 
in  the  annual  crop,  because  some  districts  are  liable 
to  frost  injury.  The  almond  is  a  very  restless  tree 
during  the  California  winter,  because  the  temper- 
ature in  the  valleys  is  always  near  the  point  which 
induces  blooming,  and  rather  a  light  frost  may  injure 
blossoms  and  young  nuts.  For  this  reason  it  is  very 
important  to  select  locations  for  almonds  where 
there  is  a  minimum  danger  of  frost.  These  are  found 
on  the  bench  lands  around  small  valleys,  while  the 
bottom  lands  in  the  same  valleys  might  be  quite 
frosty,  and  should  be  planted  with  later-blooming 
fruits.  Frosts  are  also  less  frequent  on  the  plains  of 
the  interior  valleys,  where  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  which  tends  to  equalize  temperatures,  while 
in  the  river  bottom  lands  the  trees  may  be  unproduc- 
tive, though  growing  thriftily.  The  almond  does  not 
thrive  at  elevations  in  the  foothills  and  seems  to  be  a 
bench  and  valley  fruit;  but  even  within  these  limits 
locations  must  be  chosen  with  close  attention  to  local 
topography.  The  chief  product  is  grown  in  Yolo, 
Contra  Costa,  Solano,  San  Joaquin  and  Tehama 
counties,  which  are  all  in  the  central  and  northern 
regions  of  the  State,  although  many  other  counties 
contribute  in  a  smaller  way. 

Chestnut. — The  California  chestnut  product  is 
small  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Italian  vari- 
ety grown  in  the  interior  valleys  and  foothills.  The 
production  of  the  best  chestnuts  of  American  and 
European  varieties  can  be  largely  increased,  and 
probably  profitably,  but  no  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  matter  except  by  a  few  enterprising 
growers. 

Peanut. — On  light  loams  all  through  the  lower 
lands  of  California  the  peanut  thrives  well  and  makes 
a  large  product  of  exc  eptionally  large,  bright  and 
well  rilled  nuts.  In  southern  California  the  chief  pro- 
duct is  on  the  lower  lands  of  the  coast  region,  while 
in  central  and  northern  California  peanuts  are  mostly 
grown  on  the  alluvial  loams  of  the  river  bottoms  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valley,  although  the 
crop  is  sometimes  made  between  fruit  trees  on  the 
light  upland  loams.  The  product  is  quite  profitable 
to  those  who  master  the  details.  Though  it  might  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  California  should  enter  into 
competition  in  the  general  markets  of  the  country, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  crop  should  not 
be  brought  up  to  the  demand  for  local  consumption. 
At  present  only  about  one- fifth  of  the  peanuts  used 
in  California  are  grown  here. 

Pecan. — The  pecan  grows  well  and  bears  well  in 
the  lower  lands  of  the  interior  valleys.  It  does  not 
behave  well  near  the  coast,  where  the  seasons  are  not 
well  defined,  nor  does  it  thrive  in  the  drier  regions  of 
the  interior.  On  deep  lands,  however,  where  moist- 
ure is  ample  and  where  the  approach  of  autumn  is 
marked  by  rather  sharp  frosts,  the  pecan  stops  its 
growth  and  matures  its  nuts  satisfactorily.  The  pro- 
duct has  not  yet  risen  to  commercial  importance. 

Walnut. — The  English  walnut  is  the  greatest  nut 
grown  in  California,  judged  by  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  product,  by  the  breadth  of  its  adaptability  to 
California  conditions  and  the  greatness  of  its  outlook. 
The  present  commercial  product  is  about  1000  car- 
loads in  a  good  season,  and  there  are  upwards  of 
500,000  trees  in  orchard — about  one-third  of  thenum 
ber  not  yet  in  bearing^.  The  present  product  is 
almost  entirely  grown  in  three  counties  in  southerh 
California — Orange,  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura — and 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  stand  next  in  acreage  of  walnuts.  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  owing  to  the  profitabil- 
ity of  the  walnut,  there  has  been  a  large  planting  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  the  product  of  the 
future  will  be  drawn  from  a  wider  territory  than 
hitherto.  The  walnut  tree  is,  in  fact,  content  with 
the  coast  interior  valley  and  foothill  climates,  provid- 
ing it  has  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  sustain  it  and  to 
furnish  the  constant,  but  not  excessive,  water  sup- 
ply which  it  needs.  Where  the  rainfall  is  large  and 
the  soil  deep  enough  to  retain  moisture,  and  yet  open 
enough  to  prevent  standing  water,  walnuts  will  yield 
satisfactory  results  without  irrigation.  In  places 
with  light  rainfall,  or  where  the  soil  is  too  shallow  or 
non-retentive  to  hold  moisture  for  the  long  growing 
season,  irrigation  is  requisite.  There  is,  however, 
need  to  select  varieties  with  some  regard  to  locali- 
ties. In  southern  California  a  local  seedling,  known 
as  the  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell,  is  chiefly  grown. 


This  variety  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  conditions  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  State.  The  French  improved 
varieties  and  some  California  seedlings  locally  orig- 
inated are  better  and  are  now  being  largely  planted. 
These  varieties  are  hardy  against  spring  frosts,  be- 
cause of  their  late  blooming,  or  they  resist  the  sun 
heat  of  the  interior.  The  southern  California  variety 
is  injured  by  these  agencies,  but  as  they  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  the  southern  California  coast  re- 
gions, the  resistance  of  a  variety  is  not  of  so  much 
concern. 

THE  GRAPE  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

The  grape  grows  in  all  parts  of  California,  from 
near  sea  level  on  the  coast  to  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  or  more  on  the  mountains.  It  is  contented,  too, 
with  nearly  all  fertile  soils,  from  the  deep  valley 
loams,  where  the  great  fat,  firm-fleshed  grapes  are 
grown  for  raisin  and  table  purposes,  to  the  shallow 
soils  of  the  high  foothill  and  mountain  slopes,  where 
the  grapes  are  less  in  quantity,  but  of  superior 
aromatic  qualities.  This  wide  adaptation  gives  an 
immense  area  suited  for  grape  culture,  but  the  chief 
reason  for  the  achievement  and  the  promise  of  the 
grape  in  California  is  in  the  fact  that  the  European 
species,  Yitis  vinifera,  thrives,  and  thus  the  Califor- 
nian  grower  has  command  of  all  that  Europeans 
have  accomplished  in  centuries  by  developing  special 
varieties  of  the  species  for  special  purposes.  The 
grapes  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are 
not  grown  in  California  because  the  European  varieties 
are  the  only  ones  from  which  raisins  can  be  made;  they 
also  furnish  the  world's  wine  and  brandy,  and  they 
give  size,  beauty  and  shipping  quality  beyond  all 
comparison  with  American  varieties.  Wherever 
wealthy  Eastern  connoisseurs  choose  grapes  for  their 
glass  houses,  they  select  European  varieties  ;  the 
Californian  grows  his  "hot house  "  grapes  in  the  open 
air.  He  also  grows  them  without  the  cost  of  trellis- 
ing,  because  most  of  the  European  varieties  will 
bear  well  in  short-pruned  bush  form.  California  has 
a  large  acreage  of  grape  vines,  and  planting  has 
been  very  active  during  the  last  few  years,  because 
good  prices  have  prevailed.  The  number  of  acres 
of  table  grapes  is  about  22,000;  of  raisin  grapes, 
90,000;  of  wine  grapes,  100,000.  Table  grapes  are 
grown  for  local  use  everywhere,  and  for  shipping 
chiefly  in  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Placer,  Fresno, 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties,  though  other 
counties  participate  in  this  branch,  which  sent  out  of 
the  State  nearly  2000  carloads  in  1903.  The  raisin 
interest  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  center  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  in  Fresno  and  Kings  counties, 
though  there  is  a  raisin  product  of  some  moment  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  and  in  southern  California. 
The  total  product  of  raisins  is  upwards  of  100,000,000 
pounds.  The  wine  and  brandy  interests  are  widely 
distributed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State.  The  product  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
is  placed  at  32,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  5,700,343 
gallons  of  brandy— the  latter  being  exactly  known, 
as  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  officials. 

SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

Space  will  admit  only  of  reference  to  those  fruits 
of  the  semi-tropical  class  which  have  reached  consid- 
erable commercial  importance.  Others  which  are  at 
present  succeeding  with  amateurs,  and  some  of  which 
may  ere  long  reach  economic  account,  are  too  numer- 
ous for  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  date 
fruits  freely  in  several  parts  of  the  State  and  is  now 
to  be  advanced  through  systematic  effort  by  planting 
on  the  Colorado  desert  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  banana  is  fruited  for 
home  use  in  many  thermal  situations.  The  pineapple 
is  grown  in  frostless  places  near  the  coast  in  south- 
ern California.  The  cherimoyer  is  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Los  Angeles,  while  the  alligator  pear  grown 
in  southern  California  reaches  the  markets  of  San 
Francisco  as  well.  The  latter  fruit  is  quite  hardy  in 
several  parts  of  the  State.  The  guava  and  the  loquat 
are  produced  for  local  use,  and  new  varieties  of  the 
latter  originated  in  southern  California  are  likely  to 
be  widely  known.  The  persimmon  and  pomegranate 
grow  in  nearly  all  fruit  districts,  but  only  a  limited 
amount  can  be  profitably  disposed  of  either  locally  or 
by  distant  shipment.  Many  other  fruits  deserve  like 
mention,  but  must  be  passed  over. 

Fio. — The  fig  is  one  of  the  great  fruits  of  Califor- 
nia. Old  trees  attain  the  dimensions  and  aspect  of 
oaks  and  bear  so  much  fruit  that  it  becomes  of  some 
importance  in  swine  feeding.  The  tree  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  coast  and  interior  situations  (except  in  a 
few  places  where  the  temperature  falls  10°  or  12°  be- 
low freezing),  and  no  thought  is  given  to  protection. 
This  fact,  demonstrated  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
the  padres  at  the  old  Missions,  naturally  suggested 
the  tig  as  a  great  commercial  fruit,  and  for  decades 
it  has  been  successfully  grown,  and  trees  have  been 
reported  to  the  number  of  251,856  in  nearly  all  coun- 
ties except  those  of  the  mountains.  Production  has, 
however,  been  restricted  by  the  fact  that  fresh  figs 
do  not  take  kindly  to  long  shipment  and  by  the  fact 
that  our  dried  tigs  did  not  compare  well  with  the 
product  of  Smyrna.  This  condition  has,  however, 
been  completely  changed  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years.  The  fig  industry  comes  upon  a  new 
basis  through  the  successful  introduction  of  the  pol- 
lination insect  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 


Smyrna  fig.  California  Smyrna  figs  are  now  being 
produced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  California  is 
thus  equipped  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
time-honored  Asiatic  product  for  the  world's  trade  in 
dried  figs.  Trees  of  the  true  Smyrna  varieties,  and 
of  the  wild  fig,  which  favors  the  multiplication  of  the 
insect,  have  been  growing  for  years  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  but  the  insect  was  absent  and  the  trees 
unproductive.  With  these  old  plantings  and  the  new 
orchards  now  being  planted,  there  will  be  a  large 
product  of  higher  class  dried  figs  than  has  been  pro- 
duced hitherto.  Much  interest  is  now  being  mani- 
fested in  this  enterprise.- 

Omve. — The  olive  is  another  fruit  which  has  been 
successfully  grown  in  California  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  importance  of  the  olive  as  a  food  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  its  standing  as  an  export  thence 
to  the  populous  northern  countries,  coupled  doubtless 
with  its  favored  place  in  song  and  story,  induced  a 
premature  popularity  among  California  fruit  plant- 
ers, and  experience  with  the  fruit  has  not  justified  all 
the  expectations  cherished  for  it.  Planting  has 
practically  ceased  and  considerable  acreage  has  been 
displaced.  There  are  many  difficulties  with  the  olive 
which  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  The  popularity  and 
acceptability  of  cheap  substitute  oils  for  salad  pur- 
poses militate  directly  against  profitable  production 
of  olive  oil,  because  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  class  is  less  liberal  than  expected  ;  pickled 
ripe  olives  are  difficult  to  produce  with  good  keeping 
qualities  ;  the  fruit  itself  is  largely  subject  to  decay 
in  advance  of  maturity;  the  trees  of  many  varieties 
which  have  been  largely  planted  are  shy  in  bearing; 
trees  planted  in  dry  places  do  not  grow  and  bear  as 
promised  by  optimistic  promoters;  the  work  of  gath- 
ering the  fruit  and  securing  its  products  is  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly  than  calculated.  The  fact  is,  the 
olive  was  boomed  in  California  along  spectacular  and 
speculative  lines,  and  the  industry  must  outlive  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made.  California  will  pro- 
duce profitably  good  olives  and  olive  products  in 
suitable  places  and  through  the  efforts  of  masterful 
men  and  women  who  can  rise  to  the  requirements  of 
production  and  protection  against  imitation  articles 
of  the  trade. 

Lemon. — Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping the  lemon  industry  in  California,  and  im- 
ported lemons  have  been  measurably  displaced  from 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  by  the  California 
product.  New  varieties  have  been  secured  and  new 
methods  of  culture  and  fruit  handling  have  been  de- 
vised. The  record  of  planting  shows  nearly  2.000,000 
trees  now  growing  in  the  State,  and  about  2000  car- 
loads have  been  shipped  to  distant  markets  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  Though  lemon  growing  is  practiced  inmost 
sections  where  oranges  are  produced,  the  present 
product  is  chiefly  made  in  the  three  counties  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura  and  San  Diego — all  of  them  coast 
couuties  of  southern  California,  and  the  last-named 
county  the  banner  lemon  county  of  the  State.  The 
lemon  does  best  in  a  practically  frostless  place,  being 
more  tender  than  the  orange.  For  this  reason  the 
chief  product  is  in  the  southern  coast  counties.  In 
suitable  situations  in  the  interior,  however,  the  lemon 
does  well,  but  has  been  largely  displaced  by  the  or- 
ange, which  has  been  on  the  whole  more  profitable 
and  is  marketable  fresh  from  the  trees,  while  the 
lemon  requires  curing,  and  a  good  part  of  the  crop 
has  to  be  held  from  winter  maturity  to  be  sold  in  the 
following  midsummer,  when  the  chief  demand  for 
lemons  occurs. 

Orange. — California  has  accomplished  more  with 
the  orange  than  with  any  other  single  fruit,  and  the 
advance  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  At  present  not  only  is  the  United  States 
largely  supplied  with  California  oranges,  but  the  fruit 
is  being  successfully  sold  in  England  and  Germany. 
There  are  upwards  of  5,500,000  trees  in  the  State, 
and  the  shipment  beyond  State  lines  has  reached 
25,000  carloads.  Nine-tenths  of  this  vast  amount  of 
fruit  comes  from  southern  California,  but  recent 
plantings  have  been  largely  in  the  foothills  east  of 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  The  orange  thrives  in  suitable 
situations  through  a  north  and  south  distance  of 
over  600  miles,  and  the  topography  of  the  State  is 
such  that  similar  winter  and  summer  temperatures 
occur  all  through  this  distance.  There  is  fortunately, 
however,  some  difference  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
In  the  different  portions  of  this  belt,  and  the  northern 
portion,  because  of  its  mountain  environment  and  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean,  has  an  earlier  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  is  therefore  able  to  ripen  its  oranges  for  an 
earlier  autumn  market.  This  difference  distributes 
the  fruit  through  a  greater  number  of  months  and  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  product.  In  fact,  by  choice 
of  early  and  late  varieties,  and  by  using  the  variation 
in  the  season  of  maturity,  California  can  furnish 
fresh  oranges  in  large  quantities  all  through  the  cal- 
endar year  and  makes  the  country  practically  free 
from  importations.  Another  advantage  peculiar  to 
California  is  that  the  orange  grown  in  a  dry  summer 
is  more  dense  in  texture  and  has  much  better 
keeping  and  shipping  quality  than  an  orange  grown 
in  a  humid  summer.  The  fruit  is  also  more  sprightly 
and  refreshing,  and  though  there  is  some  controversy 
over  the  alleged  superior  sweetness  of  the  gulf  fruit, 
the  popularity  of  the  California  fruit  and  prices 
which  it  commands  are  evidence  of  its  wide  popu- 
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larity.  Although  the  California  growers  have  made 
the  most  energetic  and  systematic  effort  for  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  product  for  several  years,  the  fruit 
has  proved  so  acceptable  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
consuming  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  still  be- 
yond reach,  and  the  outlook  for  the  California  orange 
is  very  promising. 

The  pomelo,  or  grape  fruit,  is  also  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  has  not  met  the  extent  of  demand  which 
was  anticipated. 

SMALL  FRDITS. 

In  California  the  term  "small  fruits  "  signifies  only 
berries  and  currants,  as  the  cherry  is  always  classed 
by  us  with  other  great  orchard  fruits,  and  the  grape 
stands  alone  as  the  foundation  of  a  great  fruit  in- 
dustry, as  has  been  indicated.  Aside  from  supplies 
for  home  use  and  local  markets,  there  is  a  large  field 
for  small  fruit  growing  for  shipment.  Berries  are 
largely  used  by  canners,  as  is  shown  by  the  output  of 
1903,  viz.:  Blackberries,  35,556  cases;  Loganberries, 
4307  cases;  strawberries,  15,320  cases;  raspberries, 
6505  cases.  Small  fruits  are  also  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  markets  from  1000  to  2000  miles  distant  in 
the  interior  States  and  Territories  to  the  north  and 
east.  The  earlier  ripening  of  these  fruits  in  Califor- 
nia gives  our  shippers  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
product  in  this  vast  region,  although  there  are  home- 
grown supplies  later  in  the  year.  The  growing  of 
small  fruits  is  scattered  over  the  State  and  the  spe- 
cial regions  are  widely  distant  from  each  other.  The 
most  prominent  for  strawberries  are  the  San  Gabriel 
valley,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  the  Pajaro  valley,  in 
Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties,  and  the  Florin 
section,  in  Sacramento  county.  There  are,  however, 
many  places  which  have  a  smaller  acreage  but  spe- 
cial reputation  for  fruit  out  of  season;  in  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  find  ripe  strawberries  every  month  in  the 
year  at  some  point  or  other  in  the  State. 

A  GENERAL  REMARK. 

On  the  whole,  the  fruit  products  of  California  are 
being  easily  disposed  of  at  fairly  remunerative  rates, 
and  the  business  is  in  good  heart  and  enjoys  a  good 
outlook.  There  is,  of  course,  fluctuation  in  the  values 
of  different  fruits  and  in  the  market  conditions  which 
they  meet  at  distant  points.  Such  "off-years  "  strike 
the  fruits  somewhat  irregularly  and  are  discouraging 
first  to  one  special  grower  and  then  to  another,  and 
as  our  localities  are  largely  given  to  specializing,  ac- 
cording to  favoring  culture  conditions,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  complaint  somewhere  nearly  every  year. 
Still  we  find  that  our  fruit-growing  districts  have 
the  busiest  towns,  the  handsomest  rural  improve- 
ments, the  largest  assessment  rolls,  and  are  most 
attractive  to  home  seekers.  While  these  things  are 
true,  our  fruit  industries  must  be  counted  in  pros- 
perous condition,  although  the  greatest  anticipations 
are  not  always  realized. 


Energetic  Work  With  Pear  Blight. 


To  the  Editor: — In  this  orchard  there  are  about 
10,000  Bartlett  pear  trees  fifteen  years  old.  All  of 
these  trees  were  stricken  with  pear  blight  about 
May  1st  and  fifty  men  have  been  kept  busy  cutting  it 
out.  We  are  now  going  over  the  orchard  the  seventh 
time  and  are  finding  but  very  little.  We  used  the 
list  of  remedies  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Hutt  as 
published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  7th 
with  very  good  results,  and  believe  every  orchardist 
should  have  a  copy  of  your  paper,  as  it  will  teach 
him  how  to  find  and  prepare  to  exterminate  this 
deadly  disease  from  his  orchard. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  surely  the  prime  factor  in  con- 
trolling this  disease,  but  as  there  are  many  corners  to 
look  after  and  many  inexperienced  in  blight  warfare, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  Mr.  Hutt's  good  ad- 
vice often.  Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first 
piece  of  blight  is  found  in  an  orchard  men  should  be 
equipped  with  pruning  shears,  saws,  and  a  can  of 
disinfectant.  We  use  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is 
the  most  important  thing  of  all,  as  after  each  cut 
made  on  a  blighted  tree,  if  shears  and  saw  are  not 
thoroughly  disinfected,  insult  will  be  added  to  injury 
by  inoculating  the  disease  into  the  larger  wood  of 
the  tree,  which  may  cause  its  entire  ruin.  Hang  on 
to  your  disinfectant  can  just  as  if  it  was  your  pocket 
book.  When  you  go  up  the  ladder,  when  you  climb 
into  the  tree,  when  you  come  down  and  make  the 
final  circuit  of  inspection  of  your  tree,  eating  or  sleep- 
ing, Sundays,  Monday,  every  day,  every  where,  have 
that  can  and  diligently  use  its  mixture.  Have  a  good 
brush  in  the  can,  too,  so  that  the  contents  may  be 
applied  to  shears  and  saw  most  thoroughly  before 
and  after  each  cut  of  blight. 

In  cutting  out  blight  do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  or  saw 
out  a  limb  or  large  branch,  even  if  part  of  the  crop 
and  tree  are  sacrificed.  Experience  teaches  that  4 
or  5  inches  is  not  enough  to  cut  back.  Eighteen 
inches  to  3  feet,  and  sometimes  even  more,  is  much 
better.  Fighting  blight  is  a  business  by  itself,  and 
the  work  grows  very  monotonous  to  men  going  over 
and  over  the  same  ground  eight  or  ten  times. 

The  blight  cutters  should  have  copies  of  your  pa- 
per to  assist  in  teaching  them  exactly  what  blight  is, 
how  it  starts,  etc.  Keep  the  men  interested  and 
they  will  do  the  work  much  better  and  stay  until  you 
say  the  job  is  finished.    Stay,  just  as  one  blight 


pruner  said,  to  find  out  if  this  "  Nigger  Baby  Crop  " 
can  all  be  exterminated  or  not. 

In  this  orchard  we  not  only  had  blight  in  the  pear 
orchard,  but  it  struck  the  Alexander  apple  trees 
just  as  they  were  in  full  bloom,  entirely  ruining  the 
crop  and  many  of  the  trees.  Running  parallel  and 
adjoining  the  Alexanders  are  White  and  Red  Astra- 
chans.  These  apple  trees  were  in  bloom  about 
twelve  days  earlier,  and  while  we  have  been  over  and 
cut  out  blight  in  small  quantities  from  these  trees,  they 
are  not  damaged  to  any  extent.  The  Sugar  and  Hun- 
garian prunes  were  both  slightly  blighted,  but  neither 
crop  nor  trees  are  injured.  An  oak  tree  growing  in 
the  yard  is  quite  badly  blighted. 

Quite  naturally,  while  fighting  the  pest  we  have 
been  studying  its  habits  and  trying  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  origin.  After  six  weeks  experience  I  am 
positive  that  blight  was  germinated  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  right  here  in  this  orchard,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  bees,  flies  and  other  insects,  every  Al- 
exander apple  tree  and  pear  tree  was  inoculated  and 
a  crop  of  five  to  fifteen  sacks  per  tree  of  blight  has 
been  harvested  and  burned.  "Peace  be  unto  its 
ashes." 

The  principal  cause  of  pear  blight  is  the  too  liberal 
use  of  the  different  kinds  of  sprays  with  an  added 
auxiliary,  the  sun.  Spray  and  sunburn,  either  sepa- 
rate or  combined,  surely  causes  pear  blight  to  ger- 
minate in  many  orchards.  It  may  have  been 
years  in  coming ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  will 
take  years  of  eternal  watchfulness  to  entirely  stamp 
out  the  disease.  That  Bordeaux,  Paris  green,  and 
many  other  sprays  will  burn  deep  wounds  into  the 
main  branches,  usually  close  to  where  the  tree  is 
headed,  is  quite  generally  known,  and  often  the  tree's 
trunk  is  entirely  girdled,  both  above  and  below 
ground. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  owners  of  orchards 
who  are  fighting  blight,  closely  examine  your  trees, 
find  the  spray  burned  branches,  see  if  the  blight  does 
not  usually  start  on  the  terminal  buds  of  these 
wounded  branches  first.  Then  count  the  cuts  of 
blight  made  on  the  sick  branch.  Then  count  the  cuts 
of  blight  made  from  a  sound  branch  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tree.  After  five  or  six  weeks  cutting 
you  will  certainly  be  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing "  radically  wrong  in  Denmark."  About  this 
same  time  you  will,  by  looking  sharp,  discover  that 
the  "  blight  germ  colony  "  have  gone  into  partner- 
ship with  the  spray  burn  and  entirely  girdled  the 
branch.  The  poisoned  sap  is  oozing  out  of  the  infected 
branch  wound  and  running  slowly  toward  the  trunk. 
Put  some  disinfectant  on  those  saws,  keep  them 
busy  until  all  these  spray  burned  branches  are  sawed 
out  of  the  trees  in  your  orchard.  Every  orchard 
owner  should  cut  out  the  badly  sprayed  or  sun-burned 
branches,  as  they  are  the  incubators  that  germinate 
the  disease.  Then  fertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate,  if 
necessary,  do  everything  you  can  to  rejuvenate  and 
build  anew  your  pear  orchard. 

Spray,  spray,  spray,  be  careful  not  to  burn,  and 
unless  the  pear  blight  germ  changes  its  habits,  it  will 
do  no  future  damage.  W.  G.  Carter. 

C.  W.  Reed  Orchard,  Biggs,  Cal. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Chicken  Pox  and  Roup. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  full-blood  White  Leg- 
horn roosters  that  have  lumps  or  tumors  in  their  wat- 
tles. The  lumps  are  hard  and  the  wattles  draw  up  to 
about  half  their  usual  length.  Some  are  affected  in  one 
wattle  and  some  in  both.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
frozen.  Other  roosters,  with  same  care  and  treatment, 
are  not  affected  so.  Is  it  a  disease?  Answer  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press. — J.  A.  G.,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona. 

To  the  Editor:— There  is  a  disease  among  my  flock 
of  chickens;  it  affects  some  in  the  eyes  and  makes  them 
blind;  large  scabs  come  over  the  eyes.  Others  just  have 
scabs  on  their  combs  and  some  have  their  throats  all  yel- 
low. It  keeps  spreading  among  my  flock  and  several 
have  died.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  disease 
and  remedies  for  it?  —  Reader,  Dos  Palos,  Merced 
county. 

To  the  Editor: — The  description  in  the  Phoenix 
letter  suggests  that  the  roosters  are  affected  with 
the  disease  known  as  chicken  pox.  .  No  harm  comes 
from  the  lumps  unless  they  chance  to  be  located 
about  the  eyes,  when  blindness  and  consequent  starv- 
ation are  apt  to  result.  The  lumps  usually  disappear 
in  about  two  weeks  after  they  become  noticeable. 
Cauterizing  with  lunar  caustic  or  painting  with  crude 
carbolic  acid  may  be  employed  if  the  eyes  are  threat- 
ened. Affected  birds  should  be  separated  from  the 
others.  Damp  quarters  favor  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

The  chickens  mentioned  in  the  Dos  Palos  letter  are 
affected  with  both  chicken  pox  and  roup.  Remove 
the  cheesy,  yellow  material  and  the  scabs  from  the 
eyes.  Take  as  much  potassium  permanganate  as 
can  be  heaped  upon  a  two-bit  piece  and  mix  with 
three  fluid  ounces  of  water  (2%  solution).  Inject  this 
with  a  medicine  dropper  into  the  eyes  and  cleft  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  daily.  The  yellow,  cheesy  accumu- 
lations in  the  mouth  should  be  pared  off  just  close 
enough  to  prevent  blood  from  flowing.  Then  paint 
the  spots  with  tincture  of  iodine.    If  the  head  swells, 


apply  coal  oil  to  the  swollen  parts.  The  scabs  on  the 
comb  may  be  treated  as  in  answer  above,  or  the' 
permanganate  or  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  applied. 
The  roup  is  a  stubborn  disease  to  treat,  and  the  cures 
seldom  compensate  for  the  time  spent  in  applying 
remedies.  See  that  the  roosting  places  are  free 
from  draughts;  separate  the  sick  birds  from  the 
flock  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed.  Investigator. 
Berkeley. 


Poultry  at  the  State  Fair. 


To  the  Editor: — I  am  informed  of  the  pleasing 
fact  that  we  shall  after  all  have  a  poultry  exhibit  at 
the  coming  State  Fair.  As  proven  by  this  action  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  it  is  not  only  the  ladies  who 
sometimes  change  their  minds. 

I  believe  the  change  of  mind  in  this  case  will  change 
opinion  regarding  the  governing  body  of  the  society, 
which  has  not  been  flattering  to  them  among  poultry- ' 
men — a  class  of  livestock  growers  that  contribute  no 
small  part  to  the  educational  features  of  the  annual 
fair.  However,  we  are  to  have  an  exhibit  of  these 
most  useful  money  makers,  so  let  us  get  in  and  show 
appreciation  of  change  of  plans  and  make  the  poultry 
show  of  1904  at  Sacramento  a  memorable  one.  This 
is  what  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  breeders  of 
thoroughbred  fowls.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 

Agnew. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


California  Irrigation  Achievements  and  Opportu- 
nities. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  United  States  Census  Bureau 
has  given  out  the  following  preliminary  statement 
concerning  irrigation  in  California  in  1902  : 

California,  the  second  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
has  a  land  surface  of  99,827,200  acres,  of  which  a  lit- 
tle more  than  1.7%  was  irrigated  in  1902.  Its  coast- 
wise position,  length,  width  and  variety  and  extremes 
of  elevation  combine  to  give  it  climatic  conditions 
peculiarly  its  own.  Of  these,  that  condition  of  a  wet 
season  during  the  winter  months  and  a  dry  season 
during  the  summer  months  has  more  to  do  with  the 
need  of  irrigation  than  any  other. 

No  other  State  produces  such  a  variety  of  crops, 
and  in  no  other  State  have  agricultural  lands,  as 
such,  reached  the  selling  price  of  the  semi-tropical 
fruit  orchards  of  southern  California.  On  nearly  all 
of  the  lands  that  are  irrigated  some  crops  will  grow 
in  ordinary  seasons  without  the  artificial  application 
of  water.  The  more  valuable  crops,  however,  usually 
require  irrigation,  and  with  it  the  yield  of  all  crops 
is  greatly  increased. 

Except  the  arid  southeastern  portion  and  the 
humid  northwestern  portion,  California  lies  in  the 
semi-arid  strip  west  of  the  distinctively  arid  region 
of  the  United  States  and  the  annual  precipitation  is 
sufficient,  were  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  reversed,  to 
render  irrigation  unnecessary  in  more  than  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  State.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  county 
where  irrigation  is  not  practiced.  The  principal  irri- 
gation districts,  however,  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  southern  portions  of  the  State. 
The  two  mountain  systems,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
'  along  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Coast  Range 
I  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast,  are  the  prominent  to- 
pographic features  of  California.  These  mountain 
systems  are  joined  by  transverse  ranges  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  between  which  extremes  they  swing 
wide  apart  and  form  the  Great  Central  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, drained  by  the  rivers  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  many  extensive  areas 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  various  high-priced  pro- 
ducts, particularly  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits.  Irri- 
gation has  for  this  reason  reached  its  highest  stage 
of  development  in  California,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern portion.  In  the  number  of  irrigated  farms  and 
the  total  construction  cost  of  irrigation  systems, 
California  holds  first  rank;  in  total  area  irrigated,  it 
is  second  only  to  Colorado. 

Water  Supply. — The  annual  precipitation  varies 
from  23.5  inches  for  San  Francisco,  and  far  greater 
in  the  extreme  northwest,  to  14.6  inches  for  Los  An- 
geles and  10  inches  for  San  Diego.  For  six  months 
after  the  first  of  May,  rain  is  practically  unknown, 
except  showers  in  the  high  mountain  regions. 

In  1902,  the  average  precipitation  was  .16  inch 
above  the  normal.  Irrigation  water  was  plentiful 
during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  but,  as 
usual,  there  was  a  scarcity  during  July,  August  and 
September. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  larger  rivers, 
the  greatest  mean  monthly  discharge  of  the  streams 
is  for  the  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  months,  a 
natural  result  of  the  ordering  of  the  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons. Many  streams  are  dry  during  the  period  when 
irrigation  is  most  needed,  and  great  reservoirs  have 
been  built  to  impound  the  winter  and  spring  floods 
and  augment  the  ordinary  water  supply.  There  are 
throughout  the  State  a  number  of  rivers  of  large 
volume  whose  waters  are  not  completely  utilized. 
Most  of  these  have  their  sources  high  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  slopes  of  which  have  been  included  within 
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the  various  forest  reserves.  Reservoirs  can  be  con- 
structed on  many  of  these  and  the  waters  held  for 
the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  arid  lands  W  hile 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country  creates  each 
year  a  demand  for  more  water,  this  requirement  has 
been  met,  to  a  large  degree,  by  the  continued  im- 
provement of  the  irrigation  systems  supplemented  by 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  private  pumping 

Pl  Although  many  of  the  small  streams  sink  beneath 
the  surface  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mountain 
source,  there  is  an  underflow  of  considerable  vo  ume 
which/when  tapped,  gives  flowing  wells  or  wells  of 
large  supply.  In  some  instances  this  underflow  is 
secured  by  driving  tunnels  into  the  sides  of  hills  and 
mountains  to  penetrate  the  water-bearing  gravel 

The  limited  supply  of  water  has  given  it  a  high 
value  and  compelled  the  strictest  economy  in  its  use. 
Many  systems  of  pipe  lines  and  cement-lined  ditches 
have  been  installed  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation  and 
seepage. 

General  Statistics. -Irrigation  in  California  has 
made  remarkable  progress  since  1899.  In  1902,  the 
area  irrigated  from  all  sources  of  water  supply  ag- 
gregated 1,708,720  acres,  an  increase  of  2b2,848 
acres,  or  18.2%  since  1899.  This  is  an  average  in- 
crease of  87,616  acres  per  year  while  the  average 
increase  per  year  for  the  decade  1889-99  was  only 
44,164  acres.  .., 

in  1902  there  were  in  operation  t>0l.  systems,  with 
an  aggregate  of  7010  miles  of  main  canals  and 
ditches!  the  total  construction  cost  of  which  was 
$23,772,157,  or  $13.91  for  each  acre  irrigated.  Irri- 
gation was  reported  on  30,404  farms.  The  increase 
in  number  of  irrigated  farms  is  18.7%  since  1899,  and 
in  total  cost  of  construction,  23.9%. 

Of  the  total  irrigated  area,  1,526,509  acres  belong- 
ing to  23,383  farms  were  watered  from  streams;  17,- 
928  acres,  on  377  farms,  from  springs;  and  104,-83 
acres,  representing  6644  farms,  from  wells.  The 
construction  cost  of  the  2419  stream  systems,  includ- 
ing 6831  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches  was  *1H,- 
280,56(1,  an  average  of  $11.24  per  irrigated  acre;  the 
304  spring  systems,  with  179  miles  of  main  canals  and 
ditches,  cost  $101,504,  or  $5.66  per  irrigated  acre; 
while  the  3294  well  systems  represented  a  construc- 
tion outlay  of  $5,390,093,  an  average  of  $32.81  for 
each  acre  irrigated.  .  . 

This  report  shows  that  the  number  of  acres  irri- 
gated from  wells  increased  from  152,506  acres  in 
1899  to  164  283  acres  in  1902,  while  the  construction 
cost  of  the  well  systems  for  the  latter  year  was  $;>,- 
J90  093  or  $936,505  less  than  that  of  the  former. 
This  apparent  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  report  of  1899  the  cost  of  plants  that 
pumped  water  from  streams  was  included  in  the  cost 
of  well  systems. 

Drainage  Basins.— The  greater  part  of  California 
lies  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  is 
drained  by  streams  entering  the  Pacific  ocean  within 
the  State  boundary.  A  small  area  in  the  southeast- 
ern corner  is  drained  by  the  Colorado,  and  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  eastern  border  belongs  to  the  Great 
Interior  basin.  . 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  State  is  divided 
into  eight  subdrainage  basins  as  follows  :  San  Joa- 
quin river  and  tributaries,  Pacific  ocean  streams  be- 
low San  Francisco  bay,  Sacramento  river  ^  and 
tributaries,  Pacific  ocean  streams  above  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  other  San  Francisco  bay  streams,  inde- 
pendent streams  in  southern  California,  independent 
streams  in  northern  California,  and  Colorado  river. 

Of  these  divisions  the  streams,  springs  and  wells 
within  the  drainage  basin  of  San  Joaquin  river  supply 
more  than  half  of  the  irrigated  area  of  the  State, 
while  the  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  irrigation 
systems  therein  was  38.3%  of  that  of  the  entire 
State. 

San  Joaquin  River  Drainage  Basin.— San  Joa- 
quin river  and  tributaries  drain  the  southern  half  of 
the  Great  Central  valley  of  California.  The  main 
stream  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  on  the 
south  slope  of  Mt.  Lyell,  flows  southwesterly  to  the 
valley  trough,  where  it  turns  northwesterly,  entering 
Sacramento  river  a  few  miles  above  Suisun  bay. 
Several  rivers  of  considerable  importance,  the  larg- 
est of  which  are  Kern,  King  and  Kaweah,  have  their 
sources  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  farther 
south  and  drain  the  higher  portion  of  the  valley 
They  discharge  their  waters  into  several  shallow 
lakes,  including  Lakes  Kern,  Buena  Vista  and 
Tulare,  but  during  the  excessively  high  stages  of 
water  the  overflow  reaches  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  Merced,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras  and 
Mokelumne  rivers  are  important  tributaries  of  the 
San  Joaquin. in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  There 
are  no  large  tributaries  from  the  west.  The  small 
streams  issuing  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Coast 
Range  are  intermittent  and  seldom  reach  the  main 
stream. 

The  San  Joaquin  and  its  eastern  tributaries  are 
fed  by  the  melting  snow  and  ice  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  consequently  furnish  a  better  supply  and 
at  a  more  opportune  time  than  any  other  streams  in 
the  State. 

In  1902  water  from  all  sources  in  this  drainage 
basin  was  utilized  through  1064  systems  to  irrigate 
932,931  acres  belonging  to  9717  farms.  The  irrigation 
works  and  2473  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches  cost 


$9,103,242,  an  average  of  $9.76  per  irrigated  acre. 
Thirty-five  systems  diverted  water  from  the  main 
stream  to  906  farms.  The  construction  outlay  for 
these  irrigation  systems,  including  219  miles  of  main 
canals  and  ditches,  was  $1,504,238,  or  $11.60  for  each 
of  the  129,647  acres  irrigated.  Of  the  tributaries, 
King  river  and  its  tributaries  irrigated  590,091  acres, 
representing  6007  farms.  The  164  systems,  with  an 
aggregate  of  1334  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches, 
cost  $2,976,688,  or  $4.99  per  irrigated  acre. 

Drainage  Basins  op  Pacific  Ocean  Streams 
Below  San  Francisco  Bay. — That  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia lying  south  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  west  of 
the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  is  drained  by  several 
small  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Salinas 
river,  a  stream  about  125  miles  in  length.  Among 
those  of  most  importance  for  irrigation  purposes  are 
Santa  Ana,  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro 
rivers.  Nearly  40%  of  the  irrigated  area  in  this 
division  was  supplied  from  wells.  The  average  num- 
ber of  irrigated  acres  per  farm  in  this  division  is  22.7, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  division.  This 
indicates  the  intensive  character  of  the  agricultural 
operations,  since  the  semi-tropical  fruit  orchards 
have  reached  their  highest  development. 

In  1902  there  were  279,519  acres  belonging  to  12,- 
317  farms  irrigated  from  streams,  springs  and  wells 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  1943  systems  em- 
ployed had  774  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches  and 
represented  a  construction  outlay  of  $9,509,767,  an 
average  of  $34.02  per  irrigated  acre.  Water  from 
wells  was  utilized  to  irrigate  111,179  acres  on  4087 
farms.  The  1525  well  systems  cost  $4,348,325.  or  $30. 11 
for  each  acre  irrigated.  Santa  Ana  river  and  tribu- 
taries supplied  fifty-five  systems  and  irrigated  70,492 
acres  belonging  to  3976  farms.  The  266  miles  of  main 
canals  and  ditches  and  other  irrigation  works  repre- 
sented a  construction  cost  of  $1,919,531,  an  average 
of  $27.23  per  irrigated  acre.  San  Gabriel  river  and 
tributaries  were  utilized  through  twenty-nine  systems 
to  irrigate  33,766  acres  on  1581  farms.  The  total 
construction  of  the  91  miles  of  main  canals  and 
ditches  and  other  irrigation  works  was  $772,597,  an 
average  of  $22.88  per  irrigated  acre. 

Sacramento  River  Drainage  Basin.— The  Sacra- 
mento, the  largest  river  of  California,  derives  its 
water  supply  largely  from  Mount  Shasta  and  the 
surrounding  high  ranges  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  Pitt  river,  its  principal  head- 
water tributary,  drains  Goose  lake  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  State.  The  main  stream  traverses 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Great  Central  valley  in  a 
general  southerly  direction  and  discharges  into  San 
Francisco  bay  through  Suisun  and  San  Pablo  bays. 
Its  important  tributaries  are  Feather,  Pitt  and 
American  rivers,  all  entering  from  the  east. 

In  1902  water  from  all  sources  in  this  drainage 
basin  was  utilized  on  4438  farms  to  irrigate  206.312 
acres.  The  1090  systems,  including  174H  miles  of 
main  canals  and  ditches,  were  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $1,882,227,  or  $9.12  per  irrigated  acre.  Twenty- 
eight  systems  headed  in  the  main  stream  and  irri- 
gated 10,942  acres  belonging  to  394  farms.  The  con- 
struction cost  of  these  systems  with  36  miles  of  main 
canals  was  $49,369,  or  $4.51  per  irrigated  acre. 
Feather  river  and  tributaries  supplied  water  to  1509 
farms  through  209  systems.  The  618  miles  of  main 
canals  and  ditches  and  other  irrigation  works  cost 
$869,841,  an  average  of  $12.96  for  each  of  the  07.111 
acres  irrigated.  Pitt  river  and  its  tributaries  were 
utilized  through  159  systems  to  irrigate  72,072  acres 
belonging  to  382  farms.  The  irrigation  systems,  in- 
cluding 403  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches,  cost 
$274,671,  an  average  of  $3.81  per  irrigated  acre. 
Water  from  springs  was  used  to  irrigate  6094  acres 
on  156  farms.  The  134  systems  having  57  miles  of 
main  ditches  cost  $35,174,  an  average  of  $5.77  per 
irrigated  acre.  There  were  224  well  systems  costing 
$130,964,  and  5318  acres  on  282  farms  were  irrigated 
at  an  average  first  cost  of  $24.63. 

Drainage  Basins  op  Pacific  Ocean  Streams 
Above  San  Francisco  Bay. — Northwestern  Califor- 
nia is  drained  to  the  Pacific  above  San  Francisco  bay 
by  the  Klamath  river  and  a  few  smaller  rivers  rising 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  irrigation  in  this  region  is 
from  Klamath  river  and  its  tributaries. 

In  1902  irrigation  was  reported  on  950  farms 
and  56,272  acres  were  irrigated  from  all  sources  in 
the  several  drainage  basins.  The  473  systems,  in- 
cluding 861  miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches,  were 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $304,952,  or  $5.42  for  each 
acre  irrigated. 

Drainage  Basins  of  Small  San  Francisco  Bay 
Streams. — Of  the  small  streams  entering  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  Guadalupe  and  Coyote  rivers  are  the  most 
important.  Both  of  these  streams  enter  at  the 
southeastern  prolongation  of  the  bay.  More  than 
one-half  the  irrigated  area  in  this  division  is  supplied 
from  wells  within  the  drainage  basins  of  the  several 
streams. 

In  1902  water  from  all  sources  within  these  drain- 
age basins  was  utilized  through  1003  systems  to  irri- 
gate 38,549  acres  belonging  to  1387  farms.  The 
construction  cost  of  the  76  miles  of  main  canals  and 
other  hydraulic  works  was  $487,451,  an  average  of 
$12.64  per  irrigated  acre.  Nine  hundred  farms,  with 
an  irrigated  area  of  21,825  acres,  were  supplied 
from  wells.    The  893  well  systems  represented  a  con- 


struction outlay  of  $346,596,  an  average  of  $15.88  per 
irrigated  acre. 

Drainage  Basins  of  Independent  Streams  in 
Southern  California. — Owens  river,  a  mountain 
stream  flowing  southeasterly  near  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  highest  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
and  entering  Owens  lake;  Mohave  river,  a  desert 
stream  flowing  northward  from  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  and  San  Jacinto  river,  draining  the  western 
slopes  of  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  are  the  largest 
streams  in  this  division.  The  first  two  belong  to  the 
Great  Interior  basin,  while  the  latter,  although  it  is 
west  of  the  mountain  divide,  is  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  ocean  by  the  Santa  Ana  mountains  and  dis- 
charges into  Elsinore  lake. 

In  1902,  179  systems  were  supplied  with  water  from 
all  sources  in  these  several  drainage  basins  and  irri- 
gated 59,358  acres  belonging  to  820  farms.  The  379 
miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches  and  other  irrigation 
works  cost  $1,354,970,  an  average  of  $22.80  per  irri- 
gated acre. 

Drainage  Basins  of  Independent  Streams  in 
Northern  California. — That  portion  of  the  Great 
Interior  basin  in  California,  extending  northward 
from  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  Owens 
river  and  the  tributaries  of  Mono  lake  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  on  the 
east  by  the  California-Nevada  line,  is  drained  by  the 
headwater  tributaries  of  the  Walker,  Carson  and 
Truckee  rivers  and  several  small  streams.  The  ele- 
vation of  this  division  is  such  that  irrigation  is  princi- 
pally for  forage  crops. 

In  1902  there  were  519  farms  with  an  irrigated 
area  of  125,779  acres  supplied  with  water  from  all 
these  streams,  springs  and  wells  within  the  several 
drainage  basins.  The  257  systems,  including  614 
miles  of  main  canals  and  ditches,  represented  a  total 
construction  cost  of  $629, 54H,  or  $5.01  per  irrigated 
acre. 

Colorado  River  Drainage  Basin. — In  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  California  S6 10  square  miles  lie  in 
the  drainage  basin  of  Colorado  river,  which  forms  the 
State  boundary  for  about  200  miles.  Until  recently, 
very  little  irrigation  was  practiced  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  diverting  the  water 
from  the  Colorado.  This  river  drains  225,000  square 
miles  and  receives  its  principal  water  supply  from 
the  melting  snows  of  western  Colorado,  and  the  high 
mountains  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Its  maximum  an- 
nual flood  stage  of  50,000  second  feet  occurs  during 
the  month  of  June.  This  supply  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  irrigation,  since  the 
period  of  greatest  supply  is  coincident  with  that  of 
greatest  demand.  A  reconnaissance  of  this  stream 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  made  and  a 
number  of  points  where  dams  may  be  built  and  water 
power  developed  for  use  in  industrial  purposes  and 
for  pumping  water  from  the  river  to  the  adjacent 
mesas  were  discovered. 

In  1902  the  California  Development  Co.'s  plant  was 
the  only  one  taking  water  from  Colorado  river  to 
land  in  California.  This  company  delivers  the  water 
to  eight  mutual  companies.  These  eight  systems 
irrigated  10,000  acres  on  250  farms.  The  construc- 
tion cost  of  irrigation  works  and  85  miles  of  main 
canals  and  ditches  was  $500,000,  or  $50  per  irrigated 
acre.  Correspondent. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1904. 


Cherry  sales  in  Eastern  markets  are  very  import- 
ant in  view  of  the  fact  that  cherry  orchards  are  in- 
creasing in  area  in  places  where  the  fruit  does  well, 
and  the  distant  markets  must  play  an  important 
part  in  their  profitability.  Nearly  sixty  carloads 
went  forward  from  California  up  to  June  4,  and  since 
then  shipments  have  been  active.  The  earlier  sales 
were  very  encouraging.  A  car  from  Newcastle  sold 
in  Chicago  for  $3093,  gross.  A  car  from  Vacaville 
sold  in  Philadelphia  for  $2535  ;  and  another  from  the 
same  place  sold  in  New  York  for  $2944.  The  highest 
mark  for  the  week,  however,  was  a  car  from  San 
Jose,  which  sold  in  Chicago  for  $3493.  These  sales 
were  made  during  bad  weather  at  the  East,  when 
retailers  were  timid  about  buying  heavily,  and  are  all 
the  more  encouraging  on  that  account.  The  produc- 
tion of  cherries  can  be  vastly  increased  in  California 
if  we  can  deliver  them  at  the  East  in  good  condition 
and  the  Eastern  people  desire  to  pay  profitable 
prices  for  them.  The  opening  experience  this  year 
seems  to  meet  favorably  both  these  conditions. 


The  free  distribution  of  properly  cooked  dried  fruits 
at  the  great  expositions  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  Cali- 
fornia invention  and  it  seems  to  be  growing  in  popu- 
larity and  in  appreciation  as  a  means  of  making  the 
products  widely  known.  At  St.  Louis  the  method 
seems  to  be  highly  approved,  for  a  telegraphic  ac- 
count says  that  the  demand  for  prunes  in  the  Agri- 
culturarbuilding  has  caused  the  Santa  Clara  county 
exhibit  in  the  California  section  to  enlarge  the  booth 
at  which  free  prunes  are  served.  So  many  visitors 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  that  the  daily  supply  has 
been  exhausted  by  noon,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
prunes  would  be  served  all  day.  The  demand  is  con- 
tinuous, and  two  girls  are  kept  busy  serving.  The 
Santa  Clara  exhibit  is  especially  planned  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  dried  fruit  products. 


June  18,  1904. 
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Los  Angeles. 

Mammoth  Dewberry.  —  Covina 
Argus:  W.  S.  Utter,  a  rancher  and  berry 
grower,  residing  on  Grand  Avenue, 
brought  in  recently  a  dewberry  measur- 
ing 3J  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  berry.  He  says  be 
has  picked  a  number  off  of  his  patch 
which  were  almost  as  large. 

Some  Strawberries. — Santa  Ana 
Blade:  The  Berry  Growers'  Association 
of  Tropico  during  May  shipped  or  deliv- 
ered to  Los  Angeles  48,000  crates,  or  720,- 
000  baskets  or  boxps  of  strawberries,  for 
which  there  has  been  received  $30,885. 
This  does  not  include  the  large  number  of 
crates,  as  well  as  thousands  of  baskets 
that  are  sold  from  the  different  packing 
houses  in  Tropico,  or  that  are  consumed 
by  the  residents  of  the  valley. 

#  Napa. 

DevastatingWind.— St.  Helena  Star: 
The  insufferable  north  wind  that  has  been 
prevailing  for  several  weeks  past  is  do- 
ing a  great  amount  of  damage  to  the  vine- 
yards in  this  section  of  the  county,  not 
alone  by  its  withering  heat,  but  by  its 
violence,  which  has  in  many  instances, 
where  the  vines  were  not  properly  tied  up 
and  protected,  broken  off  the  grafts  and 
destroyed  the  young  and  tender  new 
growths.  The  bunches  of  fruit  in  the 
early  stages  of  formation  have  been 
withered  by  the  blasting  heat  so  that 
they  drop  from  the  stems  at  the  least 
agitation,  and  damage  is  inflicted  which 
will  be  hard  to  estimate. 

Orange. 

Meeting  of  Celery  Growers. — 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Orange  County  Celery  Growers' 
Association  was  held  Thursday  at  Smelt- 
zer.  In  the  election  for  two  directors 
W.  H.  Bentley  and  J.  F.  Shaffer  were  re- 
elected. The  annual  report  showed  the 
association  had  received  $300,000  from 
last  season's  crop,  and  that  the  product 
averaged  about  17  cents  per  dozen  bunches 
1or  White  Plume  and  19  cents  for  Golden 
Heart.  An  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
allowing  the  association  to  advance  mem- 
bers $40,000  instead  of  $20,000  on  their 
crops  each  year,  was  voted.  There  are 
now  160  members  in  the  association,  rep- 
resenting 3100  acres.  This  practically 
covers  the  entire  acreage  devoted  to  celery 
in  the  peatlands. 

Riverside. 

Horticultural  Commission.  —  H. 
K.  Smith,  secretary  of  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  May:  In  Riverside  dis- 
trict the  commission  worked  twenty-five 
days,  and  eight  inspectors  worked  214| 
days,  inspecting  581  acres  of  citrus  or- 
chards and  reporting  1158  trees  infested 
with  insect  pests  injurious  to  _  fruit 
trees,  at  an  expense  to  the  district 
of  $635.61.  In  Corona  district,  the 
commission  worked  sixteen  and  one-half 
days,  and  two  inspectors  worked  fifty- 
seven  and  five-eighths  days,  at  an  expense 
of  $185.04  for  the  district  and  reporting 
seventy-nine  acres  or  orchards  inspected 
and  finding  652  trees  infested  with  insect 
pests.  In  San  Jacinto  district  the  com- 
missioner worked  nine  days  as  commis- 
sioner and  seven  days  as  secretary,  with 
an  expense  account  of  $6.50.  In  the  first 
district  fifteen  trees  were  fumigated  at  an 
expense  of  $18.53,  and  1548  trees  were 
sprayed  with  distillate  by  orchard  owners 
to  destroy  insect  pests.  In  the  second 
district  204  trees  were  fumigated  by  own- 
ers. 

Sacramento. 

Barley  and  Potatoes.  —  Isleton 
special  to  Bee:  The  potato  season  has 
commenced  and  there  are  buyers  here 
representing  fourteen  commission  houses 
of  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacra- 
mento. The  barley  crop  has  been  much 
damaged  by  the  north  wind.  It  will  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  The  acreage  of 
beans  is  a  little  less  than  usual.  Every 
available  horse  is  at  work.  On  Grand 
island,  Brady  &  Egbert  are  about  through 
sowing  barley.  The  crop  sowed  in  the 
winter  was  drowned  out  by  seepage.  Bar- 
ley sowed  last  year  at  same  date  yielded 
over  forty  sacks  per  acre. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cherry  Season  Closing.—  Redlands 
Facts,  June  9:  The  present  cherry  season 
in  this  section  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  probability  being  that  the  last 
of  the  fruit  will  reach  the  market  early 
next  week.  At  Cherrycroft  yesterday 
800  boxes  were  picked  and  shipped,  the 
total  weight  being  over  8000  pounds. 
There  has  been  but  about  half  a  crop 
this  year,  but  the  fruit  has  been  of  a  very 
fine  grade. 

San  Joaquin. 

Barley  and  Wheat.— Stockton  In- 
dependent: The  harvesting  of  barley  has 
been  commenced  on  the  uplands,  but  only 
samples  have  been  received  in  this  mar- 


ket. They  show  that  while  most  of  the 
cereal  is  of  good  color,  it  is  pinched  and 
not  up  to  the  brewing  standard.  Most  of 
these  samples  are  from  up  the  valleys, 
but  two  or  three  have  been  received  from 
the  West  Side  and  they  are  not  as  good 
as  usual.  In  tea  days  or  two  weeks  the 
first  lot  of  barley  should  be  received  here 
and  shortly  thereafter  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  large  quantity  shipped  to 
the  local  warehouses.  Most  of  the  ma- 
chines will  be  working  on  barley  for  about 
a  month,  when  some  of  them  will  be 
switched  to  wheat,  as  the  latter  cereal  is 
maturing  at  a  fast  rate  under  the  warm 
weather.  Some  of  the  late  sown  will  be 
pinched  by  the  recent  hot  winds  and 
weather,  but  the  early  wheat  will  not  suf- 
fer much.  The  winds  the  past  few  days 
have  added  to  the  loss  in  some  sections. 
The  ground  is  drying  out  very  rapidly 
except  on  the  island,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  moisture  and  the  crops  will 
be  carried  through  to  maturity  without 
trouble. 

Contracting  for  Grapes  at  $12.— 
Stockton  Mail:  Agents  of  George  West  & 
Son  are  going  through  the  northern  part 
pf  the  county,  securing  contracts  from 
grape  growers  to  sell  their  Zinfandel 
grapes  to  the  West  wineries  at  $12  a  ton 
or  whatever  additional  amount  the  firm 
may  be  paying  to  others  at  the  time  of 
delivery.  Grape  prospects  were  never 
better  in  San  Joaquin  county,  and  grow- 
ers are  sanguine  that  all  former  records 
will  be  broken.  The  contract  which 
West  &  Son  are  executing  with  the  grape 
producers  reads:  "We  offer  to  purchase 
and  receive  from  you  or  your  assigns  all 
the  Zinfandel  and  wine  grapes  that  you 
may  produce  on  your  vineyards  in  San 
Joaquin  county  during  the  seasons  of 
1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  delivered  at  our 
San  Joaquin  or  Lodi  wineries  or  on  board 
cars  at  Lodi  or  Urgon,  or  at  any  point 
equally  accessible  from  your  vineyards  as 
we  may  direct.  We  promise  and  agree  to 
pay  you  for  each  crop  so  delivered  what- 
ever price  we  are  then  paying  for  similar 
varieties  of  grapes  at  our  wineries  in  this 
county,  cash  on  delivery,  and  we  further 
guarantee  to  you  that  if  said  price  is  be- 
low $12  per  ton,  then  we  will  in  any  event 
pay  you  $12  per  ton  for  grapes  as  above 
described,  delivered  to  us  by  you,  subject 
only  to  sugar  clause  below.  Grapes  to  be 
ripe  and  of  sound  merchantable  condition, 
suitable  for  wine-making  purposes  and  to 
be  of  standard  sugar  test,  23  per  cent;  low 
sugar  to  be  subject  to  such  deduction  as 
may  be  then  in  general  practice  among 
our  wineries  in  this  county." 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Fine  Barley.  —  Tribune:  Geo.  W. 
McCabe  has  a  splendid  sample  of  barley 
from  his  Pozo  ranch.  The  specimen 
stands  six  feet  high  and  is  a  fine  sample 
of  a  piece  of  40  acres.  Besides  the  40 
acres  which  is  extra  fine,  Mr.  McCabe  has 
250  acres  which,  while  not  quite  so  large, 
is  all  very  excellent.  And  this  was  raised 
in  a  year  which  bid  fair  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally dry  one,  there  being  no  rain  of 
any  consequence  from  May  until  Febru- 
ary 15.  The  ranch  is  in  the  Pozo  valley 
at  the  head  of  the  Salinas  river,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Santa  Margarita. 

Potato  Bugs  Introduced.— It  is  re- 
ported that  potatoes  shipped  in  from  the 
Eastern  States  have  introduced  the  po- 
tato bugs.  John  Horney  bought  some  of 
the  potatoes  for  seed  and  a  few  days  ago 
brought  his  first  crop  of  the  bugs  into 
town  to  show  them. 

Santa  Cruz. 

A  Promising  Beet  Crop. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian:  Over  1200  acres  are 
planted  to  beets  in  this  valley  the  present 
season,  and  this  week  will  see  the  windup 
of  the  planting  season.  All  the  early 
planted  stands  are  showing  up  well.  In 
the  Harkins  slough  district  a  few  worms 
have  appeared  in  the  beet  foliage,  but  it 
is  not  thought  they  will  do  any  harm  this 
season.  It  is  estimated  that  this  season's 
beet  yield  in  the  Pajaro  valley  will 
amount  to  15,000  tons. 

Fruit  Notes. — Owing  to  the  general 
shortage  of  the  apricot  crop  of  California 
this  season,  it  is  expected  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Pajaro  valley  crop  will  be  marketed 
green.    Growers  look  for  a  price  of  $50  a 

ton  for  green  'cots.  The  Pajaro  valley 

strawberry  crop  is  showing  up  remarkably 
well  and  several  carloads  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket each  day.  The  hot  weather  will 
lessen  the  output  some  and  prices  are  ad- 
vancing. 

Shasta. 

Growers' Cannery  in  Operation.— 
Redding  Searchlight:  The  Happy  Val- 
ley Berry  Growers'  Association  has  got 
beyond  the  stage  where  it  will  depend  on 
the  market  of  the  fresh  fruit.  It  is  now 
prepared  to  can  at  a  cannery  of  its  own 
all  berries  at  such  times  as  the  market 
for  the  fresh  fruit  is  down.  Berries  of  an 
inferior  quality  will  also  go  to  the  can- 
nery. The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  1500 
cans  a  day.  Mr.  Burtner  reports  that  all 
of  the  parts  work  well  and  the  members 


of  the  association  are  well  pleased  with 
the  latest  addition  to  their  belongings. 

Solano. 

Grain  Badly  Pinched.— Dixon  Tri- 
bune: The  farmers  in  this  section  are  not 
exempt  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  north 
wind.  The  present  haying  season  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  within  the  recol- 
lections of  many.  The  standing  grain  is 
all  badly  pinched  and  it  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  50°o  has  been  shelled  out. 

Maraschino  Cherries.— Suisun  Cour- 
ier: W.  T.  Hicock  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  here  for  two  weeks  preserving  cher- 
ries in  barrels  for  shipment  East,  where 
they  will  be  used  for  Maraschino  cherries. 
Only  the  Royal  Ann  variety  is  used  and 
the  fruit  is  treated  by  a  secret  process. 
Mr.  Hicock  has  about  half  a  dozen  hands 
employed  and  expects  to  preserve  about 
eighty  tons  of  fruit.  He  would  have 
handled  t  ice  that  amount  if  he  could 
have  secured  it.  As  a  good  price  is  paid 
for  the  cherries  and  a  home  market  pro- 
vided, the  new  industry  is  a  decided  bene- 
fit to  the  fruit  growers. 

Sonoma. 

For  Apricot  Scale.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican: Horticultural  Commissioner  O. 
E.  Bremner  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 
the  orchardists  of  this  section  with  colo- 
nies of  Comys  fusca,  beneficial  insects  for 
the  destruction  of  the  brown  apricot  scale. 
All  parties  having  infested  orchards  are 
requested  to  notify  him  that  he  may  sup- 
ply them  with  the  parasites. 

Wool  Sales.  -  Healdsburg  Tribune: 
Considerable  wool  has  changed  hands  in 
Healdsburg  the  past  week  at  good  prices. 
Tuesday  Crocket  Gaines  bought  five  tons 
of  George  Jacobs,  two  tons  of  Henry  Gird, 
two  tons  of  Llewellyn  Hall,  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  George  Wilcox  and  1900 
pounds  of  E.  M.  Norton.  The  price 
ranged  from  19(3)20  cents  per  pound. 
Stanislaus. 

Sale  of  Pears.— Modesto  News:  E. 
A.  Hambleton  of  the  Paradise  garden  has 
negotiated  with  Buyer  Wall  of  the  Griffin 
&  Skelly  Fruit  Co.  of  Fresno  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  of  the  Bartlett  pears  now  on 
the  trees  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Hambleton 
says  that  the  fruit  will  be  picked  green 
and  shipped  to  Fresno  in  about  a  month. 
His  contract  calls  for  $32.50  a  ton  for  the 
pears  on  the  cars  at  Modesto.  Mr.  Ham- 
bleton estimates  that  he  has  considerably 
over  100  tons  of  pears. 

Sutter. 

Cherry  Pack  Finished. — The  Sutter 
Preserving  Co.  has  finished  the  season's 
cherry  pack.  The  run  amounted  in 
canned  goods  to  about  1500  cases.  Other 
small  fruits  will  be  handled  as  fast  as  they 
come  in  until  the  peach  season  opens. 

Pear  Blight. — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
The  wet  spring  with  considerable  sipage 
water  in  the  pear  orchards  along  Feather 
river  has  had  the  effect  of  developing 
some  blight.  Samples  of  branches  from 
the  Rio  Bonito  orchard  have  been  ex- 
amined and  the  experts  pronounce  it  pear 
blight.  Several  of  the  growers  are  prun- 
ing off  the  dead  limbs  of  the  trees  affected 
with  the  hope  of  checking  it. 

Parasites  for  Apricot  Scale. — 
The  county  horticultural  commissioners 
have  received  a  consignment  of  parasites 
for  the  brown  apricot  scale  and  are  dis- 
tributing them  in  the  orchards  in  this 
vicinity. 

Tehama. 

Light  Apricot  Yield. — Corning  Ob- 
server, June  9:  E.  C.  Sherwood,  a  prom- 
inent Henleyville  fruit  grower,  drove  in 
Saturday  with  a  load  of  Newcastle  early 
apricots,  the  first  apricots  to  be  marketed 
in  Tehama  county  this  season.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood says  that  two  years  ago  he  realized 
$3  per  tree  for  apricots  which  this  year 
will  not  bring  him  over  75  cents  per  tree. 
He  says  late  frosts  damaged  the  trees. 
The  fruit  brought  5  cents  per  pound. 

Damaging  Winds.— The  dry  north 
winds  continued  throughout  the  week, 
with  high  temperature  a  portion  of  the 
time.  In  some  sections  the  damage  to 
grain  by  the  wind  is  reported  to  be  quite 
serious  and  in  these  sections  the  crop  will 
fall  considerably  below  that  of  last  season. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  ripening  rapidly- 
Haying  continues  and  in  most  places  the 
yield  is  large  and  the  quality  above  the 
average.  Feed  is  drying  up,  but  stock 
continues  in  good  condition.  Deciduous 
fruits  were  slightly  damaged  by  wind,  but 
they  are  maturing  rapidly  and  shipments 
are  increasing.  Vineyards  are  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Tehama. 

It  is  Pear  Blight.— Red  Bluff  News: 
Horticultural  Commissioner  W.  A.  Sam- 
son said  Monday  that  the  disease  among 
pear  trees  is  undoubtedly  pear  blight, 
and  that  Prof.  Pierce  reconmends  as  the 
only  *.?ay  of  checking  it  one  cutting  back 
to  the  new  wood,  and  that  both  Commis- 
sioners T.  B.  Ramsay  and  R.  W.  Coates 
and  himself  have  decided  that  orchard- 
ists must  adopt  this  plan  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease. 


Tulare. 

Value  of  Summer  Fallow.— Por- 
terville  Messenger:  Mr.  Van  Emon  got 
some  $4000  last  year  off  320  acres  summer 
fallow,  or  more  than  he  did  from  1300 
acres  of  winter  plowing;  Mr.  Sinclair 
about  $7000  from  one  section;  Mr.  Chinn 
$700  above  all  expenses  from  one  section; 
Mr.  Wigley  $10,000  gross  from  one  sec- 
tion, and  others  might  be  mentioned. 
Mr.  Wigley  has  had  three  good  consecu- 
tive crops  from  summer  fallow.  This 
year  only  a  little  land  comparatively  has 
been  summer  fallowed,  yet  that  little  bids 
fair,  with  ordinary  conditions,  to  yield  a 
profitable  crop. 

Fruit  Crop.— Register:  Horticultural 
Commissioner  P.  D.  Fowler  says  that  the 
peach  and  apricot  crop  in  this  county  this 
year  will  be  good,  while  prunes  will  be 
light. 

Yuba. 

Plenty  of  Fruit  for  Cannery.— 
Marysville  Democrat:  While  it  is  true 
the  yield  of  peaches  will  not  come  up  to 
expectation  in  this  vicinity,  there  will  be 
plenty  for  the  canneries.  Of  pears  and 
plums  there  is  large  yield  and  all  fruit 
will  be  of  good  quality.  Manager  M.  C. 
Coats  of  the  Marysville  cannery  said  he 
had  perfected  arrangements  to  can  the 
largest  pack  of  fruit  of  any  season  in  the 
history  of  the  plant.  Commencing  about 
July  15th,  there  will  be  a  long,  steady  run. 

Finished  Cherry  Pack.— Marysville 
Democrat:  The  Sutter  Preserving  Com- 
pany has  completed  the  cherry  pack  for 
the  season.  The  pack  amounted  to  about 
1500  cases  and  the  quality  is  stated  to  be 
good.  Other  varieties  of  fruit  will  follow 
as  rapidly  as  they  arrive  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  run  on. 

Farmers  Very  Busy.— The  yield  and 
quality  of  hay  in  this  vicinity  are  good,  a 
fair  average,  but  barley  is  not  up  to  the 
standard.  Both  wheat  and  barley  are 
ripening  rapidly  now  and  work  of  cutting 
has  commenced.  A  warm  north  wind 
would  injure  wheat  and  fruit,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  only  little  damage  is  re- 
ported. 

Pests  Injure  Gardens.— Marysville 
Democrat:  Visitors  from  the  Sacramento 
river  districts  report  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage  being  done  by  wire 
worms  that  destroy  the  growing  potato 
and  corn,  almost  before  the  plants  have  a 
chance  to  sprout.  The  watermelon  vines 
are  reported  injured  by  the  ravages  of 
the  cut  worm.  The  same  condition  of 
affairs  is  reported  by  Jasper  Ford,  who 
has  a  farm  near  Bear  river.  These  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  on  all  the  farms,  but 
are  sufficiently  prevalent  to  be  serious. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  o« 
sent  by  express,  char. .-»  i..  Id,  with  full  direction* 
for  its  use.    send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
gHB  LAWRENCE-WIXiLIAnia  CO..  Cleveland  Q, 


THRESHING  OUTFIT  For  Sale 

1—20  H.  P.  Buffalo  Traction  Engine,  Pitts 
Wagon,  2VS"  axle,  wheels  all  iron  face— front 
8'/,",  hind  12". 

1—40"  Branson-Pitts  Separator  with  52" 
shoe;  waeon  2l4"  iron  axles,  lu"  tires. 

1—  Jackson  Self-Feeder. 

2—  28  feet  Grain  Elevators. 

1— Jackson  Folding  Derrick  with  two  forks 
and  blocks,  without  wagon. 

1— Cook  Wagon.  2!4"  iron  axles  with  8" 
tires,  filled  with  wood;  size  of  house  10x20  ft. 

1— Sleeping  Wagon,  2H"  iron  axles,  3"  tires 
with  ft"  iron  rim;  size  10x20  feet. 

This  outfit  has  been  in  use  five  seasons, 
about  four  weeks  each  season,  and  is  in  good 
condition.    For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

HICKM0TT  ASPARAGUS  CANNING  CO., 
3  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  improved 


DOW  DEN 


Potato  Digger.  J?"p  ?,r  ;lul,o».  y°*  e«t 

them  all,  f.^st,  clean  and  un- 
cut.   BtMdaM  dlgfH  with  no  peer,  »nd  Ulo.K.    Aik  fur  freo  I),.-.!™  l,™fc 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO..  Bo,  e7i     PRAIRIE  CITY/l* 

WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Billy  and  I. 

They  say  they  are  going  to  shoot  you, 

Old  Billy,  but  don't  you  fret, 
For  the  fellow  who  dares  to  meddle  with 

you  must  reckon  with  me,  you  bet: 
You're  a  poor  old  horse,  Old  Billy,  and 

you  aren't  worth  much,  it  is  true; 
But  you've  been  a  faithful  friend  to  me, 

and  I'll  see  you  safely  through. 

Shoot  Old  Billy'/    I  guess  not,  though 

you  may  be  old  and  gray; 
By  the  self-same  stretch  of  mercy  they'll 

bo  shooting  at  me  some  day: 
For  I'm  three  times  older  than  you  are, 

for  I've  reached  three  score  and 

ten; 

And  shooting  isn't  the  thing  to  do  to 
horses  no  more  than  men. 

That's  right,  Old  Billy,  I  like  it— your 
muzzle  against  my  face: 

We've  had  rattling  times  together,  and 
once  we  won  the  race — 

Do  you  remember  it,  Billy,  the  dude  that 
we  downed  that  day? 

And  the  way  he  swore  that  an  old  farm- 
horse  should  show  his  trotter  the 
way! 

I  haven't  much  love  for  the  fellows  who 

follow  the  shooting  plan: 
If  they  had  more  pity  for  horses  and 

dogs,  they'd  have  more  love  for 

man; 

And  this  world  would  be  much  nearer 

the  glad  millennium  day 
If  they'd  just  stop  burning  powder  for 

good  and  fire  their  guns  away. 

Well,  Billy,  we're  both  great  sinners,  for 
we've  both  grown  old,  you  know; 

And  we've  only  a  little  farther  adown  the 
road  to  go; 

So  we'll  fare  along  together  till  the  Mas- 
ter calls  us  home 

To  the  happy  Home  Land  stables,  and  our 
feet  forget  to  roam. 

Yes,  we've  jogged  along  together  for  many 
and  many  a  day, 

So  we'll  just  keep  on  a-jogging  to  the  end- 
ing of  the  way; 

And  at  last,  when  the  shadows  falling 
shall  tell  the  time  for  rest, 

We  will  meet  them,  nothing  fearing,  for 
you  know  we've  done  our  best. 

Won't  it  be  jolly,  Old  Comrade,  in  the 

pastures  green  and  fair, 
To  roll  in  the  fragrant  clover  that  must 

bloom  forever  there? 
You'll  be  there,  Billy,  I  know  it,  for  they '11 

surely  let  you  in — 
1  only  wish  my  record  on  earth  was  a 

quarter  as  free  from  sin. 

They  tell  us  that  horses  have  no  souls, 
and  they  all  declare  it  true: 

That  shows  how  little  they  know,  Old 
Boy,  and  it  proves  they  don't  know 
you; 

Well,  well,  'tis  a  mighty  question,  and 

quite  beyond  my  ken — 
But  the  more  I  know  of  horses  like  you, 

the  less  I  brag  about  men. 

Now,  trot  away  to  the  pasture  and  hear 

the  thrushes  sing; 
And  list  to  the  children  playing,  and  hear 

how  their  voices  ring: 
See  the  white  clouds  drifting  over,  hear 

the  cooling  brooklet's  flow — 
'Tie  a  sweet,  glad  world,  Old  Billy,  and 

we'll  stay  till  we  have  to  go. 

Shoot  Old  Billy!  -  By  ginger,  they  better 

not  try  that  on: 
For  the  man  who  draws  a  gun  on  you  will 

wish  he'd  never  been  born; 
They  say  it  will  cost  to  keep  you!  all 

right,  you  have  earned  it  fair; 
So  don't  you  worry,  old  friend  of  mine, 

you  shall  have  your  honest  6hare. 


Slippers. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Mabel  Sargent. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Janet 
Armstrong,  her  roommate.  "You 
have  said  'oh,  dear'  about  a  dozen  times 
this  morning.  I  can  scarcely  do  my  al- 
gebra problems  when  you  groan  so,  and 
I  must  get  them  done  this  morning,  for 
of  coiirse  the  sorority  hop  won't  leave 
us  any  time  for  lessons  to-night." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  wish  the  hop  weren't  to- 
night." 

"There  you  go  again.  Why  are  you 
so  gloomy?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do.  My  slip- 
pers are  so  shabby  that  I  can't  possibly 
wear  them." 

"Is  that  all  that's  bothering  you? 
Why  don't  you  get  a  new  pair?  I'm 


sure  Miss  Paulson  would  give  you  per- 
mission to  go  shopping." 

Mabel  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  was  walking  to- 
ward the  business  center  of  the  pretty 
town  of  Catherwood.  The  privilege  of 
going  out  unattended  by  a  teacher  was 
occasionally  granted  as  an  especial 
favor  to  the  older  pupils  of  Miss  Paul- 
son's school,  whose  deportment  marks 
were  above  90. 

"  There  is  surely  no  harm  in  my  tak- 
ing enough  of  the  sorority  money  to  buy 
a  pair  of  slippers  for  the  dance  to- 
night." Mabel  said  to  herself.  "It's 
better  than  borrowing  from  any  of  the 
girls.  Mother  hates  to  have  me  borrow. 
It  isn't  exactly  borrowing  to  use  a  little 
of  the  sorority  money.  I  won't  have 
to  give  my  treasurer's  report  until  the 
first  meeting  next  month  and  I  can  pay 
it  back  before  that  time  with  the  two 
week's  allowance  I'll  have." 

Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  it 
was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Mabel 
made  her  purchase.  But  when  a  little 
later  she  joined  the  other  sorority  girls 
who  were  arranging  the  school  gym- 
nasium for  the  party,  she  forgot  all  her 
misgivings  in  the  general  merriment 
with  which  teachers  and  pupils  worked 
at  turning  the  big,  bare  room  into  a 
tastefully  decorated  reception  hall. 

The  afternoon  mail  brought  Mabel  a 
letter  from  home.  She  ran  to  her  room 
to  read  it  and  Janet,  coming  in  shortly 
after,  found  her  in  tears. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  the  hop,"  she  said 
between  sobs. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Jane,  much  con- 
cerned. 

"Because,  because  I  won't  have  any 
slippers  to  wear.'' 

"I  thought  you  bought  some  this 
morning." 

"  I  did.  Oh,  Janet.  I  have  something 
awful  to  tell  you.  We  have  been  such 
chums  ever  since  we  roomed  together 
that  I'd  feel  mean  to  have  you  go  on 
thinking  I'm  as  nice  as  you  are." 

"Why,  Mabel  Sargent,  what  are  you 
talking  about?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  have  a  bit  of  my  al- 
lowance left.  You  know  what  a  lot 
those  flowers  cost  that  we  sent  Cora 
Maxwell  when  she  was  sick;  then  there 
was  that  big  box  of  cream  chocolate, 
and  my  club  dues  to  pay,  so  my  money 
went  quicker  than  usual.  I  did  want 
the  slippers  so  badly,  and  I  took  some 
of  the  sorority  money  to  buy  them.  I 
thought  I'd  be  able  to  pay  it  back  when 
my  allowance  came.  Now  mother  writes 
that  poor,  dear  father  is  having  a  great 
deal  of  business  trouble  and  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  send  me  to  this 
school  next  year.  She  says  she  knows 
I'll  be  glad,  and  I  am  glad,  Janet,  to 
help  the  family  purse  by  going  without 
my  allowance  the  rest  of  the  term." 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Mabel,  dear.  You 
shall  have  half  of  mine.  I  wouldn't  be 
happy  to  have  things  if  you  didn't." 

"Thank  you,  Janet.  You  are  the 
most  generous  girl  I  know." 

"But  the  bother  of  it  is,  I  haven't  a 
penny  left  of  my  allowance  or  my  birth- 
day money  either.  I  do  wish  I  hadn't 
spent  it  so  foolishly." 

"All  I  can  do  now  is  to  take  the  slip- 
pers back  and  ask  for  the  three  dollars 
I  paid  for  them,"  groaned  Mabel. 

"  Oh  must  you  do  that?" 

"Yes,  I  know  now  that  it  was  very 
wrong  of  me  to  use  part  of  the  sorority 
funds.  I  believe,  Janet,  that  as  hard 
as  it  is,  I'll  be  happier  not  to  go  to  the 
hop  than  I  would  have  been  to  wear 
those  slippers  that  weren't  honestly 
mine.  I  really  felt  uncomfortable  about 
them  all  the  time." 

When  Mabel  asked  permission  to  go 
to  the  shopping  district  again,  Miss 
Paulson  said:  "  What,  twice  in  one  day! 
That  is  very  unusual,  Mabel." 

"  I  know  it,  Miss  Paulson,  but  this  is 
Saturday  and  I  have  a  particular  rea- 
son" and  then  Mabel,  who  was  natu- 
rally a  most  truthful  girl,  told  the  whole 
story. 

"  You  are  right.  The  slippers  must 
be  returned.  You  have  had  a  severe 
lesson  and  I  hope  you  will  learn  from  it 
the  sacredness  of  a  trust.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  young  people  could  realize 
what  a  serious  thing  it  is  to  spend  money 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  I  know. 
Mabel,"  the  teacher's  voice  grew  still 
kinder,  "how  unpleasant  it  is  to  return 
things,  so  I  will  go  with  you." 


"How  good  you  are,"  murmured 
Mabel,  gratefully. 

When  Mabel  returned,  sad  and  dispir- 
ited, to  her  room,  she  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  Janet  bubbling  over  with 
excitement. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "the  nicest 
thing  has  happened!  I've  laid  your 
white  dress  out  and  everything  is  ready, 
for  you  are  going  to  the  hop,  after  all" 

"  But  I  can't,"  remonstrated  Mabel. 

"Yes,  you  can.  What  do  you  think? 
Mama  has  sent  me  a  pair  of  slippers. 
She  put  a  note  in  the  express  box,  say- 
ing she  knew  I  didn't  really  need  them, 
but  she  found  after  buying  them  that 
they  didn't  fit  her,  so  she  sent  them 
because  I  wear  just  a  size  smaller  than 
she  does.  1  am  too  happy  for  words. 
You  wear  fours,  too,  thank  fortune,  so 
now  you  have  a  pair  of  slippers.  Isn't 
it  just  lovely?" 

Mabel  could  only  weep  then,  but  at 
the  party  that  evening  no  slippers  sped 
over  the  floor  more  gaily  than  those 
which  she  wore. — Little  Chronicle. 


Dusting  Made  Easy. 

"  If  it  weren't  for  dust  one  might 
have  a  comparatively  happy  existence. 
Dust  is  surely  a  perpetual  bane,  and 
since  scientists  have  told  us  that  many 
kinds  of  disease  germs  lurk  in  dust, 
ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  unsuspect- 
ing, and  work  dire  havoc  with  their 
physical  makeup — why,  we  women  feel 
that  it  is  to  clean  off  the  dust  or  die. 

"  Time  was  when  we  could  manipu- 
late a  feather  duster  with  a  pretty 
handle,  ornamented  with  a  ribbon  bow 
that  matched  the  interior  decoration 
of  the  room.  It  was  rather  a  nice  bit 
of  work  to  flit  the  dust  off  gracefully 
with  that  kind  of  a  duster,  and  it  didn't 
even  soil  one's  fingers.  But  now  feather 
dusters  are  voted  worse  than  nothing, 
as  they  merely  disturb  the  dust,  and  as 
they  start  the  germs  a-flying  in  the  air 
they  really  increase  the  danger  instead 
of  removing  it. 

"  Now  one  has  to  make  a  real  job  of 
dusting  with  a  cloth,  must  wear  gloves 
to  keep  the  hands  clean  and  then  shake 
all  the  dust  out  in  the  open  air  where  it 
is  supposed  the  sun  and  the  air  render 
it  harmless.  And  what  a  job  it  is!  I 
sometimes  wish  I  hadn't  a  thing  in  the 
house  but  chairs  and  tables  and  beds. 
It  is  so  much  trouble  to  dust  books  and 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  of  all  kinds." 

The  woman  who  had  said  this  then 
went  to  the  window  and  shook  her  dust 
cloth  violently,  as  if  she  wanted  to  pun- 
ish her  helper  for  the  part  it  had  played 
in  making  her  work.  The  person  to 
whom  she  addressed  her  remarks  was 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  fancy  sewing. 
She  laughed  a  little  and  said: 

"  I  never  thought  you  would  be  van- 
quished by  a  dustcloth.  Yet  here  you 
are  owning  up  that  dust  and  dusting 
have  got  the  better  of  you,  that  they 
have  the  power  to  disturb  your  mental 
attitude  and  to  plague  you.  Instead  of 
approaching  your  dusting  with  the 
thought  that  dusting  is  just  what  you 
want  to  do,  you  say  you  only  do  it  be- 
cause you  have  to,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  and  comfort  of  your 
family.  You  make  each  piece  to  be 
dusted  into  a  sort  of  enemy  to  your 
peace  of  mind,  and  you  are  mentally 
fighting  with  it  when  you  arc  wiping 
off  the  dust. 

"  Now,  instead  of  having  that  mental 
attitude  toward  all  these  things,  and 
thus  making  it  harder  for  you  to  dust 
them,  you  should  take  an  entirely  differ- 
ent view  of  the  whole  matter.  You 
should  not  make  enemies  of  your  things, 
but  friends. 

"For  instance,  when  dusting  that 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  instead  of 
thinking  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  par- 
ticles of  dust  out  of  the  folds  of  the 
plaid  the  sculptor  has  draped  about  him, 
you  ought  to  think  of  some  of  his  books 
or  recite  to  yourself  one  of  his  poems. 
Then  you  ought  to  remember  how  long 
you  have  had  that  bust,  that  your 
mother  had  it  before  you,  and  that  it  is 
really  a  part  of  the  home  that  would  be 
greatly  missed  if  anything  happened  to 
it.  So,  of  course,  you  are  as  glad  to 
keep  it  clean  as  you  are  to  wash  the 
baby's  face  when  it  gets  dirty. 

"  With  all  this  in  mind,  it  isn't  such 


hard  work  to  dust  the  parlor,  even  if  it 
becomes  a  friend  to  be  cared  for,  not 
an  inanimate  object  to  which  one  must 
give  grudging  service  and  feels  obliged 
to  keep  clean  in  order  to  insure  the 
health  of  the  family. 

"  Of  course  you  like  to  dust,  because 
you  like  to  be  clean,  and  because  an  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  means  a  risk  of 
disease. 

"  I  heard  of  a  girl  who  was  obliged 
one  summer  to  assist  in  the  family 
washing.  For  some  reason  sufficient 
help  could  not  be  hired,  so  she  took  her 
turn  at  the  tubs,  which  were  put  out 
under  the  trees,  and  the  boiler  was 
placed  over  a  fire  out  doors  near  by. 
When  some  one  pitied  her  for  doing 
such  hard  work,  she  said:  '  Why,  all  I 
thought  of  was  the  rainbows  in  the  wash- 
tub.'  It  seems  that  the  sunlight  shin- 
ing on  the  soapsuds  showed  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  she  was  clever 
enough  to  notice  it,  and  perhaps  to 
weave  a  rhyme  about  it,  for  she  was 
almost  a  poet. 

"  Now  wasn't  that  a  better  idea  than 
growling  and  grumbling  at  the  hard 
work  she  was  obliged  to  do? 

"  If  you  could  only  get  into  such  a 
state  of  mind  about  your  dusting  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  you.  Just  say 
to  yourself  you  enjoy  dusting  and  go  at 
it  as  you  would  some  game,  and  it  will 
not  tire  you,  I  know,  and  you'll  get  a 
good  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  it  all,  if 
you  only  think  so." 

"  Your  idea  is  worth  thinking  about 
anyway,"  said  the  woman  with  the  dust- 
er, as  she  went  to  work  again  with  re- 
newed energy. — Manchester  Union. 

Care  of  Children's  Ears. 


In  the  proper  care  of  the  ears  in 
childhood  two  things  have  to  be  consid- 
ered— the  local  conditions  of  the  ears, 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  the 
general  state  of  the  child's  health.  As 
to  the  care  of  the  ear  itself,  it  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  the  hearing 
apparatus  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of 
mechanism,  no  more  suited  to  rough 
treatment  than  is  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
It  can  be  easily  injured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  body,  or  by  a  blow 
from  the  outside.  Small  children  some- 
times push  things  into  their  ears  by 
way  of  experiment.  In  this  case  the 
child's  guardians  should  keep  perfectly 
cool,  and  send  for  a  physician  at  once. 
The  child  must  not  be  shaken  and  pun- 
ished until  the  object  is  removed,  and 
above  all  the  nurse  or  mother  must  not 
grope  for  it  with  hairpin  or  tweezers, 
for  that  is  the  way  to  push  it  farther 
in,  or  to  wound  or  even  rupture  the 
delicate  drum  membrane,  an  accident 
which  may  be  followed  by  complete 
deafness  and  even  death,  should  a  seri- 
ous inflammation  ensue. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  exception  to 
this  rule  of  leaving  a  foreign  body 
alone  until  the  doctor  comes.  Occa- 
sionally insects  fly  into  the  ear,  and 
cause  great  anguish  by  buzzing  and 
fluttering  about.  They  can  be  speedily 
disposed  of  by  dropping  in  a  little  sweet 
oil  or  lukewarm  salt  water. 

As  to  injury  from  the  outside,  chil- 
dren should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  any  games  which  include  loud 
shoutings  directly  into  the  ear,  and  it 
is  surely  needless  to  add  that  pulling 
the  ears,  and,  above  all,  boxing  the 
ears  as  a  form  of  punishment  should  be 
held  a  criminal  offence.  It  may  induce 
partial  and  temporary  deafness,  com- 
plete deafness,  and  even  death,  and  if 
indulged  in  by  a  teacher  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  arrest  and  public  rebuke. 

The  care  of  the  general  health  as  it 
affects  the  hearing  is  most  important 
in  young  children,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  subject  of  ventilation,  es- 
pecially at  night.  Many  children  who 
get  enough  fresh  air  in  the  daytime 
are  half  suffocated  at  night.  Nursery 
windows  must  be  kept  open,  nurses 
must  not  be  allowed  to  close  ventilators 
without  permission,  each  child  should 
have  its  separate  cot,  placed  out  of  the 
draft  but  with  good,  wide  breathing 
space  all  round  it,  and  the  more  signs 
a  child  gives  of  being  constitutionally 
disposed  to  ear  trouble  the  more  strin- 
gent should  be  the  observation  of  these 
rules. — Youth's  Companion. 
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Concerning  Pneumonia. 

If  pneumonia  is  an  infectious  disease, 
as  is  now  generally  believed,  its  ravages 
in  great  centers  of  population  may  have 
been  increased  and  extended  on  account 
of  the  modern  system  of  rapid  transit. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  being  advanced  as 
an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  marked 
increase  of  mortality  from  pneumonia 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  places  like 
Chicago  and  New  York,  where  millions 
of  people  ride  daily  in  the  closed  cars  of 
the  surface  and  elevated  railroads. 
These  cars  always  contain  many  persons 
with  "  colds,"  the  cars  are  often  badly 
ventilated,  with  polluted  air,  and  some- 
times they  are  damp  and  low  in  temper- 
ature. The  complaint  just  now  in  New 
York  is  that  the  cars  are  not  warm 
enough  and  the  people  become  ill  be- 
cause they  have  been  chilled.  Yet  even 
warm  cars  are  not  the  healthiest  places 
to  be  in  for  any  length  of  time  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  especially  when  they 
are  crowded.  The  man  who  persists  in 
riding  on  the  platform,  where  the  air  is 
fairly  fresh,  even  if  it  is  cold,  may  have 
a  fine  method  in  his  seeming  madness. 
It  is  surely  not  very  conducive  to  health 
to  bake  over  a  hot-air  register  in  a  trol- 
ley car  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  sud- 
denly pass  out  into  the  open,  where  the 
temperature  is  well  below  freezing. 

If  every  one  walked  as  in  the  good 
old  days,  it  is  probable  that  pneumonia 
and  bronchial  troubles  would  not  show 
such  an  alarming  increase;  and  this  may 
be  said  without  throwing  the  blame  for 
the  conditions  complained  of  upon  the 
trolley.  City  people  now  walk  far  too 
little  at  any  season  of  the  year.  A  nick- 
el is  a  small  sum,  and  the  temptation 
to  ride  has  settled  into  a  confirmed  hab- 
it. It  is  little  realized,  however,  how 
much  good  the  habit  of  walking  in  winter 
does  for  the  physique  in  toughening  it  to 
exposure,  and  thus  warding  off  colds, 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  troubles,  etc. 
Great  numbers  of  city  people  who  live  in 
harsh  winters  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  have  actually  become  strangers  to 
their  own  climate.  Instead  of  "culti- 
vating it,"  so  to  speak,  as  their  ancest- 
ors were  obliged  to,  they  have  in  a  real 
sense  deacclimatized  themselves.  The 
most  of  their  time  day  and  night  is  spent 
within  an  area  of  artificial  heat.  Their 
houses  are  often  kept  at  an  average 
temperature  of  75°  to  80°;  when  they 
start  out  to  business  or  go  shopping 
they  allow  themselves  but  a  few  minutes 
in  the  cold,  bracing,  open  air,  taking 
the  inevitable  car,  and  then  passing  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  hot  offices  and  stores. 
It  is  literally  true  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  well-to-do  people  in  our  cities 
live  indoors  during  our  winters  at  least 
twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four  hours. 
And  there  they  sit  and  steam  and  won- 
der where  they  have  caught  such  dread- 
ful colds.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
pneumonia  rages  among  all  classes,  the 
rich  and  comfortable,  as  well  as  the 
poor.  It  was  a  real  eye-opener  to  some 
of  us,  after  the  cold  famine,  to  find  when 
the  winter  was  over  that  we  and  our 
families  had  enjoyed  better  average 
health  during  the  season  of  limited  fuel 
supply  than  before  in  a  decade. 

If  we  are  going  to  live  in  this  climate 
we  must  not  forget  to  keep  on  calling 
terms  with  it.  Our  forefathers  undoubt- 
edly sacrificed  considerable  human  life 
by  having  to  live  in  conditions  which  may 
be  described  as  the  other  extreme. 
They  were  too  often  baked  in  front  and 
half-frozen  in  back  by  their  ancient  sys- 
tem of  open  wood  fires,  and  the  weaker 
ones  had  a  perilous  life  journey.  But 
we  are  going  to  the  opposite  limit  of  ef- 
feminacy. It  is  as  if  the  polar  bear 
shaved  off  his  coat  of  fur  and  tried  to 
live  on  the  ice-pack  in  a  muffler  and  a 
$12  overcoat.  Evidently  the  climate  is 
here  to  stay;  it  is  the  business  of  those 
who  live  in  it  to  keep  in  touch  with  it 
by  a  proper  amount  of  physical  expos- 
ure. There  is  a  lot  of  medicinal  virtue 
in  "  braving  the  elements";  for  they 
are  really  kind  to  one  who  values  a  cer- 
tain intimacy  with  them.  The  mere 
habit  of  turning  up  one's  coat  collar 
against  the  cold  air  has  probably  killed 
off  thousands  of  people  since  civilization 
came  in,  for  a  throat  may  become  del- 
icate in  no  time  because  of  superfluous 
covering. 

The  fundamental  problem  for  a  well 


man  or  woman  is  to  keep  up  the  general 
health;  special  conditions,  of  course,  al- 
ways apply  to  those  who  lack  natural 
vigor  or  have  been  enfeebled  by  disease. 
To  keep  up  the  general  health  is  to  keep 
such  diseases  as  pneumonia,  colds  and 
coughs  at  a  distance.  But  when  you 
take  every  means  todeacclimatize  your- 
self by  forever  evading  contact  with  the 
rough  embraces  of  our  wintry  weather, 
you  make  the  climate  your  worst  enemy. 
Keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with 
the  climate.  It  will  pay  you  well. — 
Springfield  Republican. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Boiled  Salad  Dressing. — Beat  three 
eggs  very  light,  stir  in  a  cup  of  vine- 
gar, a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  salt- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  a  dash  of  paprika, 
and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard. Beat  hard,  turn  into  a  saucepan 
and  stir  steadily  until  the  mixture  be- 
gins to  boil,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter.  When  this  melts  remove  the 
dressing  from  the  fire,  beat  hard  for 
several  minutes,  then  set  away  to  get 
very  cold.  It  will  keep  in  the  ice  chest 
for  several  days. 

Cream  Sweetbreads.  —  Wash  the 
sweetbreads,  throw  them  into  boiling 
water  and  simmer  gently  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Drain,  cool 
quickly  and  break  them  apart  into 
pieces,  rejecting  the  membrane.  Chop 
fine  a  half  can  of  mushrooms,  mix  them 
with  the  sweetbreads.  Put  one  table- 
spoonful  on  flour,  one  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan;  add  a  half  pint  of  milk;  stir 
until  boiling.  Add  the  sweetbreads 
and  mushrooms,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Stand 
over  hot  water  for  ten  minutes.  This 
may  be  served  on  toast,  in  individual 
dishes,  paper  cases,  or  in  a  dish  gar- 
nished with  nicely  cooked  green  peas. 
This  same  mixture  is  served  in  pate 
shells,  bread  boxes  or  bouchee  cases. 

Strawberry  Pudding. — Make  one 
pint  of  pineapple  jelly  and  three-fourths 
of  a  quart  of  strawberry  jelly  for  these, 
using  canned  fruit,  juice  and  gelatine. 
Decorate  bottom  of  mold  with  crystal- 
lized fruit  and  blanched  almonds,  plac- 
ing a  thin  layer  of  strawberry  jelly  in 
the  bottom  and  chilling  on  ice;  then 
add  more,  and  when  firm  place  a  layer 
of  halved  strawberries;  then  pour  over 
a  layer  of  pineapple  jelly,  adding  the 
pineapple  pulp  as  it  begins  to  become 
firm;  alternate  these  layers  until  the 
mold  is  filled;  then  set  in  a  cold  place 
over  night.  When  ready  to  serve  dip 
into  hot  water  a  minute,  then  place  a 
lace  paper  doily  over  the  top,  pressing 
down  into  the  jelly,  and  invert  onto  a 
cold  plate,  when  the  pudding  will  slip 
out  unbroken.  Garnish  with  a  few 
choice  berries  and  foliage.  If  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  secured,  use  rose  foliage. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  dainty  lace-patterned  oilcloths, 
so  much  used  for  kitchen  shelves,  are 
very  apt  to  "  stick  "  to  the  wood  when 
they  become  saturated  by  the  steam  of 
the  cooking.  To  avoid  this,  place  pa- 
pers on  the  shelves  before  tacking  on 
the  oilcloth. 

Water  is  often  thought  to  be  almost 
absolutely  incompressible,  but  Profes- 
sor Tait  has  now  calculated  that  the 
ocean  would  rise  116  feet  higher  than 
at  present  if  it  were  not  compressed  by 
its  own  weight.  We  are  indebted  to 
this  compression,  therefore,  for  2,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  our  dry  land. 

A  floor  should  never  be  swept  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a  contagious  pa- 
tient. It  should  be  washed  with  a  cloth 
and  dipped  in  borax  water,  so  that  no 
dust  annoys  the  patient  and  no  assort- 
ment of  germs  are  flung  up  in  the  air, 
to  drift  out  of  the  window  into  the  hall 
en  route  to  fresh  victims. 

In  burning  garbage  in  the  range  it  is 
a  mistake  to  put  it  directly  in  the  fire. 
Put  it  under  the  side  or  back  lids, 
where  the  fire  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  it,  and  it  will  dry  out.  It  is  best 
to  put  the  garbage  in  the  stove  at 
night,  and  by  morning  it  is  dried  to  a 
tinder  and  will  blaze  up  and  burn  when 
the  fire  gets  hotter,  leaving  no  odor 
whatever.  Never  allow  any  scraps  of 
food  to  be  put  into  the  scuttle. 


Neither  the  Palates  nor  the  Purses  of  the  People 

CAIN  RESIST 

"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard, 

"Monarch"  Hams, 
"Eastern  Star"  Boiled  Hams. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  BOOKS! 


Your  Eastern  friends  want  to  know 
about  the  advantages  of  California. 
Why  don't  you  tell  them?  Nothing 
will  tell  them  so  well  as  books 
like  these: 

"SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY," 
"SACRAMENTO  VALLEY," 

CALIFORNIA  FOR  THE  SETTLER, 
"LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY," 

'THE  COAST  COUNTRY,"  (in  press) 


J  7 


and  many  others.    All  these  books 
are  finely  illustrated,  and  may  be 
had  by  sending  2  cents  each  for 
postage  to  the 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

INFORMATION  BUREAU, 


613  MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Let  the  Men  Wash 


■  i  v»  111     UUl    UU)     JUU  till 


if  they  will  not  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 

Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  af  time  and  hard 
work  ami  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty-two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does 
nothandle  it,  send  usliis  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comelv  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intricate  than 
Important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  iH  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 

1^,  I"'  \i     I  Cut  without  waste. 

w-*"^-*-v-"-  Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2nift  Market  St    San  Francisco. 


I ..MJfc  STOPPED  FREE 
—  1      I  Permanently  Cured  by 

-I  X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.  I  I  V NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  after  flratday'auaa. 

■  CONSULTATION ,  peraoDal  or  by  mill,  traatlaa  and 
m»  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
NaiTOoa  DiaoaMRa,  Epilepsy  ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Foundad  1871. 
BB  H  H  K1  INF  Ill  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant.  Easily 
grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale. 
Room  in  your  garden.  Plant  in 
Fall.  Booklet  and  Magazine  4c. 
Ozark  Ginseng  Co  .Dept.V-6.Joplin.Mo. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  .Bud^fd'grarte<i2&3  I)E^VEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 
yearsoid.)  the g.m.bacon  pecan co.. (inc.jDewitt.Ga.  i  PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal,  4  Washington,  D.  C. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  June  15,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


July. 


Sept. 

81'8ffl81 
Hl'affl80-\i 

hi  M*d'„ 

80  @8o* 

80'4-fa  HI  '„ 

81  ®S0M 


Wednesdav  

Thursday   87*®  86* 

Friday   867,®  86* 

Saturday   85*®  86 

Monday    85)4®  86* 

Tuesday   86*®  84* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   48*®48*  48*ffl47X 

Thursday   48*<a,4918  47%(aAS>i 

Friday  494®484  48>4ffl47* 

Saturday   48*®4X*  474@48* 

Monday   48*®49*  4818ffl49* 

Tuesday   49*®48;4         49  ®48* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  May,  1905. 

I  hursday  II  32  @1  30V, 

Friday   1  80*®  1  29*6 

Saturday   1  29*@1  29 

Monday   1  28>/4@l  29* 

luesdav   1  28*@I  27', 

Wednesday   1  27*®1  2*:8 

Wheat. 

Inactivity  has  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  local  wheat  market,  with  general 
tendency  to  weakness,  although  to  pur- 
chase freely  buyers  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  fully  as  good  figures  as  have 
been  quotable  for  a  month  or  more  past. 
Foreign  and  Eastern  markets  have  been 
inclining  against  sellers.  Europe  is  for 
the  time  being  independent  of  America  as 
regards  wheat  supplies,  but  that  this  will 
be  the  case  throughout  the  season  now 
opening  is  altogether  improbable.  Buy- 
ers in  this  country  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  bear  prices,  as  is  invariably  their 
custom  when  the  crop  is  all  in  tho  hands 
of  growers.  The  temporary  absence  of 
export  demand  is  affording  opportunity 
for  the  depression  of  values.  If  dealors 
and  speculative  operators  succeed  in  get- 
ting prices  down  to  their  suiting,  and  in 
the  next  three  or  four  months  secure  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop,  they  will  then 
endeavor  to  boom  values,  in  order  that 
they  may  unload  at  a  big  profit.  The 
grain  charter  market,  like  the  wheat 
market,  is  lifeless.  The  latest  spot  char- 
ter for  wheat  to  Europe  was  at  17s.  3d. 

California  Milling  (1  35  ®1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  27*@1  30 

Oregon  Club   1  27*@1  32-4 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  II. 32®!. 27*. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I — — @ — -, 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  11. 27*®1. 2S>8;  May, 
1905,  I  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8dfa6s8':d  6s7dffl6sKd 

freight  rates   18*®— s  17*®— s 

Local  market  II  32*@1  35     II  27*@I  32* 

Floor. 

The  market  is  not  displaying  any  spe- 
cial firmness,  but  in  quotable  values  there 
are  no  changes  to  note.  Business  is  not 
very  active,  either  for  shipment  or  on 
local  account.  Spot  stocks  are  ample  for 
immediate  requirements,  but  are  largely 
the  product  of  outside  mills. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50 

Barley. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  depress  values 
for  this  cereal,  now  that  new  crop  is  be- 
ginning to  come  forward,  and  there  is  no 
hesitancy  at  misrepresenting,  so  long  as 
the  misrepresentations  tend  to  aid  the 
bear  and  short  interest  in  getting  values 
down  on  a  lower  plane.  That  the  barley 
crop  in  this  state  will  prove  much  if  any 
larger  than  last  year  is  doubtful,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  under  the  recent 
unfavorable  conditions  if  it  turned  out 
lighter.  That  the  proportion  of  choice, 
heavy  weight  barley,  will  be  less  than  last 
season,  is  almost  a  certainty,  and  this  sort 
should  meet  with  a  firm  market. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  00  @1  05 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  @1  00 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  02*@l  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  ®1  10 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   ;    „,i  0214 

Oats. 

There  are  not  many  coming  forward 
from  any  quarter,  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  material  increase  in  spot 
supplies  until  new  crop  arrives  freely. 
The  market  is  firm  at  current  values, 
more  especially  for  high  grade  White,  the 
bulk  of  the  inquiry  at  present  being  for 
this  description.  New  Reds  have  begun 
to  put  in  an  appearance. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  |l  35  @l  37'A 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*®1  3S 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*ffll  30 

Milling   I  32*®1  37b 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  87>i@l  42* 

Black  oats   1  15  ®1  22* 

New.  Red,  fair  to  choice   1  10  ®1  15 


@3  25 
@3  50 
®4  30 


@4  00 
®4  15 


Corn. 

Supplies  have  been  showing  some  in- 
crease, but  are  by  no  means  heavy.  Most 
of  the  corn  arriving  is  Eastern,  represent- 
ing previous  purchases  at  tolerably  stiff 
prices.  In  quotations  there  are  no  special 
changes  to  record. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  45  ®1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  50   ffll  55 

Small  Yellow   1  55   ®1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  30  ffll  35 

Egyptian  Brown   1  20   <«  I  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  37>4ffll  42!* 

Kye. 

Market  is  showing  steadiness,  with  of- 
ferings and  demand  both  of  rather  light 
volume. 

Good  to  choice  11  30  ml  35 

Buckwheat. 

There  have  been  no  recent  arrivals. 
Stocks  in  the  hands  of  millers  are  not 
large. 

Good  to  choice  81  90   @2  25 

Beans. 

There  is  a  generally  firm  tone  to  the 
market,  with  offerings  of  most  kinds  of 
light  volume,  Large  Whites  and  Limas 
being  about  the  only  noteworthy  excep- 
tions. In  these  varieties  there  has  been 
considerable  trading  lately  and  in  the 
main  at  full  current  figures.  The  coming 
crop  of  Limas  will  be  light,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  a  heavy 
acreage  in  this  State  this  year  of  any 
variety  of  bean. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  15 

Large  White   2  40  ffl2  55 

Pinks   3  40   ffl3  60 

Bayos.  good  to  choice   2  30   ®2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   ®5  00 

Reds   4  25  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice. . .,   3  30   @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ®2  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Stocks  are  light  and  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers.  Market  is  tolerably  firm  at 
values  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  ffl  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   (S3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  ®2  50 

Hops. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  local  market, 
with  holders  generally  firm  in  their  views, 
but  demand  is  slow  and  full  figures  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  of  recent  date  says: 
"  The  principal  item  of  interest  the  past 
week  in  the  hop  trade  has  been  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Government  report  showing 
the  consumption  of  beer  during  the  month 
of  April.  1904,  as  3,784,78"  barrels,  against 
3,837,208  barrels  during  the  month  of 
April,  1!)03,  a  decrease  of  52,421  barrels 
this  year  in  April,  as  compared  with 
April,  1908.  There  has  been  a  natural  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  beer  each 
year  of  late,  and  the  average  increase  for 
the  month  of  April  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  239,000  barrols,  so  that  not 
only  has  the  natural  increase  been  wiped 
out,  but  there  is  a  further  loss  of  52,421 
barrels  in  April  this  year,  as  compared 
with  last.  These  figures  will  tend  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  poor  business  the  brewers 
of  the  country  have  been  experiencing, 
and  explains  in  a  great  measure  the  lack 
of  interest  shown  by  brewers  in  hops  the 
past  few  months." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  26  ffl^i 

Wool. 

The  same  strong  tone  previously  noted 
continues  to  be  experienced  in  the  local 
market.  Good  to  choice  wools  are  being 
eagerly  sought  after,  with  few  offering 
from  first  hands,  most  of  the  last  clip 
having  been  placed. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  18  @20 

Northern,  defective  14  ®17 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @17 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  ®15 

Southern.  12  months  10  @I2 

Southern,  7  months   9  ®11 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  17  ®19 

Nevada  14  @18 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Not  much  new  hay  arriving  and  very 
little  inquiry  for  same  at  present,  either 
from  dealers  or  customers.  New  volun- 
teer hay  is  selling  in  a  limited  way  within 
range  of  $7.00("  $8.50,  as  to  grade.  Con- 
siderable old  hay  is  still  offering,  and  un- 
til this  is  out  of  the  way  there  is  not  apt 
be  any  very  pronounced  inquiry  for  new 
crop.  Straw  continues  in  light  supply 
and  in  a  small  way  is  bringing  good 
prices. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00   @  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00   @  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   10  00   ®  12  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  @  10  00 

Barley   8  00  ®  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  10  00 

Compressed   11  00  ®  15  00 

New  Volunteer   7  00   ffl   8  50 

Straw,  V  bale   50   ®  75 

Mlllstuffs. 

Spot  stocks  of  Bran  are  not  large,  and 
are  mainly  in  few  hands,  causing  market 
to  rule  against  buyers.  Market  for  Mid- 
dlings shows  steadiness,  with  offerings  and 
demand  both  of  light  proportions.  In 
quotable  prices  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  there  were  no  radical 
changes  from  figures  of  previous  week. 

Bran,  <p  ton  122  50  @   

Middlings   2600  ®  28  00 


Shorts,  Oregon   22  00  ffl  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  00  ffl  23  00 

Cornmeal   32  00  ffl  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   33  00  ®  33  50 

Seeds. 

Offerings  of  Yellow  Mustard  are  of 
fairly  liberal  volume,  but  stocks  are  held 
largely  in  the  Lompoc  section  where  most 
of  the  seed  is  grown:  one  lot  of  000  sacks 
arrived  the  past  week.  Of  Trieste  or 
Brown  Mustard  the  market  is  practically 
bare.  Alfalfa  is  hardly  quotable,  owing 
to  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  or  in- 
quiry. Market  for  Canary  and  Hemp  is 
firm,  offerings  being  rather  light. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa.  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   ffll6  00 

Flax   1  80  ffl  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ffl  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ffl  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5(4®— 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   3*®— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Hooey. 

There  are  no  heavy  spot  supplies  of  any 
description,  and  especially  is  choice  to 
select,  either  Comb  or  Extracted,  in  quite 
limited  stock.  Demand  at  present,  how- 
ever, is  not  active. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*ffl  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ffl  5^ 

Extracted,  Amber   3*®  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8*<ffl  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12*ial3 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at 
the  quoted  range.  Not  much  in  store 
here  and  no  evidenco  of  any  great  quan- 
tity being  held  in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice,  light  •$>  lb  28  @30 

Dark  26  ffl27* 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  more  than  ample  supply  for 
th  e  current  light  demand  and  market 
lacks  firmness.  Veal  is  in  tolerably  free 
receipt  for  this  time  of  year  and  market 
in  the  main  inclines  against  sellers.  Offer- 
ings of  Mutton  are  liberal,  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  values  are  barely 
maintained  at  last  quoted  decline.  Of 
Lamb  there  is  more  than  enough  for  the 
inquiry  at  full  current  figures.  Hog  mar- 
ket is  q notably  lower,  the  weakness  being 
more  duo  to  light  call  for  fresh  pork  than 
to  heavy  stocks. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  B>   6^(31 — 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   5*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  5*(S6*c;  wethers   7  @—  . 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4*@  5 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4*@  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*@— 

Veal,  large,  »ft>   5  ®6 

Veal,  small,  #n>   7  ffl  9 

Lamb,  spring,  Tft  lb   8  @— 

Hides,  Skins  au<l  Tallow. 

Market  for  Dry  Hides  is  rather  quiet, 
values  remaining  quotably  unchanged. 
Wet  salted  Hides  in  desirable  condition 
are  meeting  as  a  rulo  with  prompt  sale  at 
prevailing  values.  Tallow  is  in  fair  re- 
quest at  figures  quoted,  mainly  on  ship- 
ping orders. 

Bag*  and  Bagging. 

Business  in  Grain  Bags  is  not  particu- 
larly active  for  this  date,  and  market  is 
not  displaying  any  special  strength.  The 
season's  demand  for  Wool  Sacks  is  about 
satisfied.  Fruit  Sacks  are  offering  at 
quotably  unchanged  figures,  and  not 
much  doing  in  them  at  present. 

Bean  Bags   I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5^ffl7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July. .     5*ffl — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36.  spot   5*@ — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,     100    5  40   @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ib   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*-fi>   30  @ — 

Poultry. 

Market  was  heavily  stocked  with  com- 
mon old  and  small  young  poultry,  with 
market  weak  for  these  descriptions. 
Two  cars  of  Eastern  arrived,  mostly 
Chickens,  and  two  carloads  or  more  of 
Eastern  poultry  was  carried  over  from 
previous  week.  Fryers  in  fine  condition 
and  full  grown  Young  Roosters  without 
spurs  were  salable  to  advantage.  There 
was  little  call  for  eithor  Turkeys,  Ducks 
or  Geese.  Demand  for  Pigeons  was  not 
brisk. 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ^  10  •  '4  @  15 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ft  fi)   14   ®  15 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ©  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  ffl  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  ®  9  00 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25  ffl  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f  dozen   4  00  ffl  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  f  dozen   4  50  ®  5  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  25  ffl  1  50 

Goslings,  f 1  pair   1  50    ffl  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  f  dozen   1  50  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  50  @  1  75 

Butter. 

This  market  has  shown  no  special 
change  since  last  review.  No  heavy  quan- 
tities are  required  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  Immediate  use,  but  considerable  butter 
is  going  into  cold  storage  against  future 


needs,  and  values  are  ruling  steady,  es- 
pecially for  most  desirable  grades.  Choice 
to  select  is  not  expected  to  sell  any  lower 
the  current  season. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   19  @20 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @19 

Creamery,  seconds   17*ffllK 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  firsts   17*ffll8 

Dairy,  seconds   16*@17 

Cold  storage   —  ffl— 

Mixed  Store   13*®14 

Cheese, 

Considerable  new  cheese  has  been  sold 
the  past  week  at  8(n'8ic.  for  flats  of  regu- 
lar size,  holders  being  anxious  to  reduce 
stocks  of  this  description.  Market  for 
Young  Americas  was  firm,  with  very  few 
offering.  Choice  new  Eastern  cheddars 
are  selling  at  9@9}c.  f.  o.  b.  at  producing 
points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8*ffl  8* 

California,  good  to  choice  old   7*@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  7* 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9*ffll0* 

Eastern   13  @15 

Eggs. 

While  there  were  no  large  receipts  of 
choice  to  select  fresh,  the  demand  was 
rather  slow  and  the  extreme  figures  of 
previous  week  wero  not  well  maintained. 
Large  and  close  cash  buyers  were  able  to 
secure  at  22c.  about  as  fine  eggs  as  the 
market  afforded.  Defective  qualities 
moved  slowly,  even  where  decided  con- 
cessions were  granted  buyers. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22  ffl— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  20  ®2I 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ffl!9 

Vegetables. 

Choice  Peas  were  not  in  heavy  receipt 
and  brought  as  a  rule  tolerably  good  fig- 
ures, but  common  qualities  were  plentiful 
and  market  for  latter  showod  decided 
weakness.  String  Beans  were  in  increased 
supply  and  market  was  easier.  Tomatoes 
were  in  excessive  stock,  including  two 
carloads  from  Mississippi,  some  from 
Mexico  and  heavy  arrivals  from  Los 
Angeles,  the  latter  mostly  too  large  to  be 
specially  sought  after.  Summer  Squash 
sold  at  a  decline.  Green  Corn  was  more 
plentiful  and  market  easier.  Onions  sold 
at  a  slightly  lower  range  than  previous 
week. 

Asparagus,  f>  tb,  fancy   6  ®  AH 

Asparagus,  No.  I,  f  fi)   h  ®  5* 

Asparagus.  No.  2,  ft  lb   4  ®  4* 

Beans,  String,  Tj>  lb   2®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  A  »   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. . .  1  25  ffl  — 

Corn.  Green,  ^>  doz   10  ffl  30 

Cucumbers,  f  box   75  ffl  1  26 

Kgg  Plant,  f  fi)   5  @  10 

Garlic,  new,  f,  R>   4  ®  6 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  f  ctl...  3  50  ffl  4  00 

Onions,  Cal.  Red.  ft  sack   75  @  90 

Onions.  Silverskin,  ft  ctl   1  25  ffl  1  80 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  f  sack   1  25  ffl  2  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f  fi)   5  @  10 

Rhubarb,  f  box   60  ffl  75 

Summer  Squash,  f  small  box   40  ffl  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f  large  box.  1  50   @  1  75 

Tomatoes,  ft  crate   50  ®  1  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  ths.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  were  in  very  fair  request, 
with  offerings  only  moderate  the  greater 
part  of  the  week,  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  market  for  most  desirable 
stock  was  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest. 
Old  potatoes  were  in  quite  liberal  supply 
for  this  late  date,  mostly  Oregon  product. 
Choice  to  select  were  rather  steadily  held, 
but  demand  was  slow  and  mainly  for  seed. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   75  @  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   100  ®I50 

Nm>  Potatoes  white,  »  cental          1  50  ffl  2  26 

New  Early  Hose,  f  cental  1  40  ffl  1  65 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  were  in  increased  receipt  and 
market  was  less  favorable  to  sellers  than 
previous  week,  especially  for  common 
qualities.  The  Cherry  market  showed 
more  firmness,  under  decreased  receipts 
and  active  demand  from  canners,  offer- 
ings in  bulk  selling  to  fully  as  good  advan- 
tage to  the  canning  trade  as  boxed  fruit. 
Peaches  and  Plums  were  in  more  liberal 
supply,  but  where  the  fruit  was  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  desirable,  tolerably  good 
prices  were  realizod.  Figs  made  a  very 
fair  showing  for  this  early  date,  selling  at 
a  rather  wide  range  and  market  tolerably 
firm  for  choice.  Seedless  Grapes  were  in 
moderate  receipt,  and  such  as  were  ripe 
and  sweet  did  not  lack  for  custom  at  good 
figures.  Green  apples  were  in  fair  supply, 
but  were  mostly  of  quite  ordinary  quality 
and  demand  for  them  was  not  very  active. 
Cantaloupes  wero  in  increased  stock  and 
slightly  lower.  Most  kinds  of  Berries 
were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Some  choice 
Raspberries  from  Fresno  brought  $1.75 
per  large  crate.  Gooseberries  were  mostly 
scorched  and  in  such  poor  condition  as 
not  to  be  quotable. 

Almonds,  Green,  f  box   *  40  ffl  75 

Apples,  Green,  ft  50-box   65  ffl    1  00 

Apricots,  f  crate   40  ffl  90 

Blackberries,  y  chest   4  00   ffl   6  00 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  40  ffl  60 
Cherries,  small  white  &  Red,  f  box      25  ffl  40 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  ft  fi>   8  ffl  6 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  V  box   60   ffl  75 

Cherries,  Roval  Anne,  f  9>   4®  6 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  V  0)....       2*®  4 

Currants.  V  chest   250   ffl  400 

Figs,  as  to  size  of  package   100  ffl  8  60 
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Grapes.  Seedless,  $  crate   1  25  @,  1  50 

Loganberries,  $  chest   2  00  @  3  50 

Peaches,  H  box   75  @  1  oo 

Pears,  Madeline,  ^  small  box   25  <a  50 

Plums,  Clyman,  ^  box   50  @  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  box   40  @  60 

Raspberries,  f,  chest   6  00  10  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f(  chest.  5  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  large,  *  chest   2  00  @  5  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

As  it  is  between  seasons,  there  is  little 
doing-  in  spot  stocks  in  the  dried  fruit 
line.  Most  kinds  are  in  too  light  supply 
to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  trading. 
Owing  to  immediate  business  in  last  year's 
fruit  being  largely  of  a  jobbing  character, 
wholsesale  quotations  at  present  are 
mainly  nominal,  values  not  being  clearly 
defined.  Wholesale  handlers  are  in  the 
field  to  contract  for  new  fruit,  especially 
Apricots  and  Peaches,  with  prospects  of 
a  light  output  of  both  kinds  in  California 
this  season  and  indications  of  a  firm  mar- 
ket. Apricots  will  be  a  fair  crop  South,  but 
ight  in  most  of  the  middle  and  Northern 
counties.  For  Southern  Apricots  pack- 
ers are  naming  6J@8c  in  the  sweat  box  for 
fair  to  choice.  That  good  Northern  will 
sell  under  9c  in  the  sweat  box  is  doubtful, 
and  choice  to  fancy  are  likely  to  be  quot- 
able at  9@10c.  On  new  Peaches  5^c  is  bid 
for  good  average  fruit  in  the  sweat,  with 
no  lack  of  buyers  on  this  basis  and  few 
sellers.  In  sympathy  with  Peaches, 
prices  for  Nectarines  are  expected  to  rule 
correspondingly  firm.  The  Prune  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  year.  Dealers  who  have  no 
stocks,  or  who  have  possibly  shorted  the 
market,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  are  trying  to  talk  prices 
down.  Prospects  are  not  encouraging  for 
any  heavy  demand  from  Europe,  but 
there  seldom  is  except  at  ruinously  low 
prices.  If  Europe  was  the  only  market 
for  our  Prune  growers  they  might  as  well 
quit.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  purchases  of 
new  crop  Santa  Claras  could  be  made  at 
present  on  the  2$c  basis,  although  some 
sales  have  been  reported  at  2{c,  whether 
"wash''  transfers  for  effect,  or  actual 
business,  remains  to  be  determined. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4i4@  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  hyt®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8^@11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft   8  @  8!4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  9lA 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  7  @  1% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8V£ 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4^®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   Wt@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2@21/fc ;  40-50s,  3%@4c; 
Rll-fiOs,  3?»(®3i4c;  60-708,  2%@8o;  70-80s,  2%@21/Jc; 
80-90s,  \%@2a\  90-100s,  l%@l^o;  small,  %@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3a@ 

Apples,  quartered   Z%®  3 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2(4®  3Vi 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Raising, 

Only  a  very  light  movement,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  mid-Summer.  The  official  card 
rates  of  the  Growers'  Association  remain 
unchanged. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-Fb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4MC 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — o 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3yc 

Seedless  Floated  3Hc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  Zytc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft   5^c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  4>/4c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ft  5^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  ft  5^0 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  f,  pkg  4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  ft  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  demand  for  Oranges  has  been  far 
from  brisk,  and  with  most  offerings  under 
choice,  the  market  has  inclined  to  weak- 
ness. The  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
other  fruits  has  diverted  trade.  Late 
Valencias  received  the  preference  of  most 
buyers,  especially  on  shipping  orders. 
Lemons  were  in  moderate  request,  prices 
remaining  quotably  as  last  noted,  supplies 
proving  ample  for  the  demand.  Limes 
were  increased  stock  and  market  was 
easier. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  ^  box  »3  00   @3  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice   1  25   @2  50 

Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  Tt>,  bx.  1  25  @1  75 

Oranges,  Valencias,  "$  box   1  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f>  box —  2  50  @2  75 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  50   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00  ®4  50 

Nuts. 

Spot  offerings  are  very  light  of  desir- 
able qualities  of  either  Almonds  or  Wal- 
nuts. There  is  every  indication  that 
market  will  rule  firm  for  coming  yield. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  Peanuts, 
but  prices  show  no  quotable  improve- 
ment. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  ®19 

California  Almonds,  paper  9hell  11  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  ®11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V,®  6V4 


Wine. 

The  general  condition  of  the  wine  mar- 
ket remains  practically  unchanged.  Dry 
wines  of  last  vintage  are  quotable  at 
15@17c  per  gallon,  these  figures  being 
based  mainly  on  asking  prices.  Under 
selling  pressure,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
realize  15c  in  a  wholesale  way,  while  to 
effect  free  purchases,  16@17c  would  likely 
have  to  be  paid  for  choice  stock,  possibly 
a  little  more  for  some  selections,  these 
figures  being  for  San  Francisco  delivery. 
For  sweet  wines  of  1903,  30c  is  asked,  de- 
livered at  producing  points.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
279,715  gallons  and  for  previous  week 
were  232,500  gallons.  The  steamer  New- 
port, sailing  on  11th  inst.,  carried  104,421 
gallons  and  45  cases,  including  100,022 
gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sks   72,671 

Wheat,  ctls   42,089 

Barley,  ctls   20,083 

Oats,  ctls   2,814 

Corn,  ctls   6,798 

Rye,  ctls   707 

Beans,  sks   7,177 

Potatoes,  sks   15,120 

Onions,  sks   3.458 

Hay,  tons   2,258 

Wool,  bales   1,861 

Hops,  bales   1,831 


Since 
July  1,1903 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,185,656 
2,350,594 
5,424,284 
855,426 
166,131 
59,364 
720,018 
1,299,467 
158,622 
168,064 
70,523 
31,324 


5,711,100 
6,017,481 
4,827,133 
761,515 
143,135 
183,225 
698,196 
1.266,419 
204,690 
156,621 
66,978 
15,070 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  H  sk                  29,972  3,183,416 

Wheat,  ctls                     435  1,002,791 

Barley,  ctls                  5,186  4,195,823 

Oats,  ctls                          177  24,423 

Corn,  ctls                        571  18,886 

Beans,  sks                    220  40,179 

Hay,  bales                    1,784  229,345 

Wool,  lbs  136,959  2,655,601 

Hops,  lbs                           90  592,478 

Honey,  cases                488  5,393 

Potatoes,  pkgs              2,156  110,114 


3,862,987 
5,265,015 
3,472,264 
38,924 
49,273 
43,205 
213,737 
1,168,059 
432,032 
4,152 
100,047 


California  Wheat  Crop. 


The  following  is  the  California  wheat 
crop  by  years,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Grain  Exchange: 


Year.  Tons. 

1903   465,028 

1902   596,094 

1901   923,330 

1900   615,664  1887 

1899   973,102  1 


  367,061 

1897   917,589 

1896   872,602 

1895    756,185 

1894    750,383 

1893    653,072 

1892   976,792 

1891  1,007,876 


Year.  Tons. 

1890   1,058,489 

1889   903,391 

1888  1,261,091 

,   903,796 

  850,651 


1885  1,021,011 

1884    742,935 

1883   959,334 

1882  1,441,540 

1881   979,796 

1880  1,359,100 

1879  1,707,500 

1878    990,050 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paolfic  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  31,  1904. 
761,624.— Furnace— W.  N.  Best,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
761,195.— Flea  Trap— R.  Bosshard,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

761,242.— Manifold  Book— H.  P.  Brown.  S.  F. 

761.442.  — Bottle  Washer  —  W.  E.  Brown,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

761.443.  — Bed  and  Bath— F.  R.  Buck,  S.  F. 
761,579.— Ore  Bkeakeh— A.  E.  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

761,357.— Envelop  —  W.  J.  Carpenter,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

761,151.— Clamping  Hose  Bands  —  W.  A.  Cum- 

mings,  Spokane,  Wash. 
761,065.—  Pump— R.  W.  Elliott.  S.  F. 
761,290.— Door  Releaser— W.  A.  Fagan.  S.  F. 
761.216. — Air  Brake  —  F.  B.  Flanders,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

761,371.— Phonograph— E.  Gilbert,  Portland,  Or. 
761,293.— Curtain  Protector— Maggie  Goldsmith, 
S.  F. 

761,219. — Level — B.  A.  Goodwin,  Lathrop,  Cal. 
761,375.— Fire  Proof  Floor— O.  Hanson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

761,486.— Pipe  Band— A.  W.  Hight,  Ballard,  Wash. 
761,587.— Weighing  Machine— G.  Hoepner,  S.  F. 
761,074.— Cattle  Guard  —  W.  Houghton,  North 
Bend,  Wash. 

761,382.— Excavator  —  Jackson  &  Adkins,  Port- 
land, Or. 

761,231.— Bale  Tie— R.  L.  Johansen,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

761,504. —  Surgical  apparatus  —  J.  Kleinbach, 
Spokane,  Wash 

761.595.  — Fence  Clamp— W.  C.  Matteson,  Stockton, 
Cal 

761,525.— Slag  Car— G.  Mitchell,  Naco,  Ariz. 

761.596.  — Solar  Heater— E.  Moss,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 
761,091.— Oil  Supply  Pipes— D.  H.  Mosteller,  S.  F. 
761.248.— Show  Case— C.  F.  Murray,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.  , 

761,601.— Hat  Crease  Retainer— O.  P.  Oliver, 
Seattle,  Wash 

761,097.— Router  Plane— M.  H.  Parker.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

761,397.— Bung  hole  Borer— Pfluger  &  Christensen, 
Portland,  Or. 

761.609.  — Bucket  Latch— B.  C.  Rlblet,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

761.610.  — Tramway— B.  C.  Rlblet,  Spokane,  Wash. 
761,258.— Wave  Receiver— Shoemaker  &  Giddings, 

761,418.— Firebrick— Shupert  &  Wormald,  Hill- 
yard,  Wash. 

761,814.— Weight  Tester— E.  A.  Smith,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

761,332.— Cobb  Drill— F.  Stone,  Spokane,  Wash. 
761,266.— Obe  Mill— W.  Taylor,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANALYSIS  of 

Soils, 
Water. 
Fertilizers, 
Spraying  Materials, 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Products. 


PLANS  for 
Orchards, 
Ranches, 
Irrigation. 

Land  Inspections. 
Land  Adaptations. 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 

T"e  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER, 


3/, 


-4-  —  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


f  HPAD  DATPC  California.  Washington, 
VIlCAr  K/\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  8.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 
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CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

our  friends  in  the 
south  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  P  &  B 
Goods.  They  seem  to 
suit  the  demands  of  climate  and 
use.    We  manufacture 

P&B  Paints     P&E  Roofing 
Malthoid  Roofing 
P&B  Building  Paper 
If  you  are  interested  write  today. 

THE  PJWJiFFlNE 
PJHMT   CO.  51 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
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Glenn  County,    •   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School  • 
West  of  Chicago.  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 
SO  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
v»  rite  for  new  Catalogue  aud  College 
Journal  Free. 


STOCK  RANCH. 

Al  in  Every  Particular.    Right  in  Price, 
Location,  and  a  Money  Maker. 

I  ^fin  Acres  in  Lake  county,  10  miles  from  Lower 
I  4UU  Lake,  90  miles  from  San  Francisco,  25  miles 
above  Calistoga.  Living  stream  through  the  tract. 
Will  carry  4000  sheep  or  500  cattle;  a  good  hog  ranch. 
Quick  market  close  at  hand.  No  hog  cholera  ever 
known  here;  20U  acres  tillable;  60  acres  can  be  irri- 
gated; 5000  acres  rough  Government  land  adjoining. 
Improvements:  Large  2-story  house,  2  large  barns, 
blacksmith  shop,  family  orchard,  etc.;  public  schooi 
on  ranch.  Large  quantity  oak  standing  timber  on 
premises.  Investigate  this.  The  price  only  16.50 
per  acre.  Write  for  further  information.  JOHN  F. 
BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
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-  Blacklegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  mmm&a 


DON'T  PUT  YOUR  MONEY 

INTO  SEPARATORS  THAT  CANNOT  PRO- 
DUCE THE  BEST,  THE  THICKEST  CREAM 

All  the  large  creameries  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
all  the  Dairy  States  pay  one  cent  per  pound  more  for  cream 
that  contains  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  butter  fat  than  they  do  for 
the  cream  testing  less  than  30  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

The  cost  for  shipping  cream  testing  40  per  cent,  is  only  half 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  shipping  cream  that  tests  20  per  cent. 

Thin  cream  retains  more  of  the  milk  than  rich  cream,  and  as 
the  milk  becomes  sour  first  the  thin  cream  is  the  hardest  to 
keep  sweet. 

By  skimming  a  rich  thick  cream,  you  retain  all  your  skimmilk 

at  home,  and  you  will  find  it  valuable  feed  for  young  stock. 

Many  separators  on  the  market  cannot  produce  thick  cream 
and  are  therefore  unprofitable  to  buy. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  makes  thick  cream  and  gets  all  the 
butter  fat  out  of  the  milk, 

Holds  World's  Record  for  Close  Skimming 

Write  for  catalogue 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  Hush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  '  No.  1 —260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No  3    460  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4   660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

"     HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


"s^ONE  or  TWO  WEMkMt&2Srm-" 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33>i  fo. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19) 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In   capacity  i 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead :  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed.  • 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  BAH  FRANlISCO.  \  \  \,tab^ 

 "Modern  Sl>*g«  Method*"  10  c«ot«f  join  »r  •tiwp«. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Courtland  Farmers'  Institute. 


To  the  Editor: — An  interesting  and 
successful  Farmers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Courtland,  Sacramento  county,  May 
26-27,  by  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  L.  W.  T. 
Clarke  of  the  State  University,  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno. 

The  institute  was  opened  with  music, 
followed  by  an  invocation  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
C.  Smith.  E.  A.  Gammon  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke.  C. 
E.  Bunnell  explained  the  object  of  the 
"Pact,"  an  organization  to  help  the 
farmers  to  get  better  prices,  better 
roads  and  better  mail  service,  which 
was  formed  by  the  farmers  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  about  one  year  ago. 
All  persons  engaged  in  farming  in  any 
of  its  branches  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia are  eligible  to  membership.  Mr. 
Bunnell  outlined  the  many  advantages 
that  its  members  had  derived  from  that 
organization. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sher- 
man gave  an  address  on  "  The  Home.'' 
Home  should  be  a  place  for  happiness 
and  a  place  for  rest,  and  she  made 
many  suggestions  for  making  the  home 
beautiful.  After  a  recitation  by  Mrs. 
Delia  Mayhew  Smith,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke 
took  up  the  subject  of  "  Co-operative 
Work  and  Methods  as  Applied  to  the 
Study  of  Insect  Pests."  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  work,  Professor  Clarke 
explained  the  experimentation  with  the 
codlin  moth  in  the  Pajaro  valley.  Af- 
ter a  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  Dillon  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
Friday  at  10  o'clock  a.  h. 

Friday  morning  the  session  was 
opened  with  music  and  invocation  by 
Rev.  J.  T.  C.  Smith.  The  question  box 
was  well  filled,  and  many  interesting 
facts  were  brought  out  by  the  ques- 
tions. After  the  questions  were  dis- 
posed of  Professor  Clarke  gave  the 
life  history  of  the  peach  worm  and 
made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  it  in  check.  Burdette 
Cornell  of  Sacramento  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,"  proving  that  one  need 
not  be  without  an  education  because  he 
cannot  attend  college. 

Friday  afternoon  the  question  box 
was  again  opened,  followed  by  a  vocal 
solo  by  Miss  Hollister.  After  the 
yearly  report  of  the  Courtland  Farm- 
ers' Club,  by  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Sher- 
man gave  an  addresson  "Grading  Up 
the  Herd."  This  address  was  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  photographs  of 
animals,  buildings  and  dairy  appliances 
on  the  Minnewawa  farm  at  Fresno. 

Mrs.  Delia  Mayhew  Smith  recited 
"  Barbara  Freitchie  "  in  a  manner  that 
won  for  her  much  commendation  and 
applause.  John  Isaccs  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Department  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Beneficial  Insects,  "which  was 
listened  to  with  interest.  He  said  that 
while  it  was  a  conservative  estimate 
that  10%  of  farm  products  is  annually 
destroyed  by  insects,  or  over  $300,000,- 
000,  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with  all 
the  insects,  since  but  for  the  insect 
world  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
us.  Very  much  of  fertilization  could 
not  exist  without  them.  The  bee,  the 
silkworm  and  others  are  of  inestimable 
value.  Nor  are  the  scale  bugs  without 
redeeming  features,  some  of  which  give 
us  valuable  dyes,  lacs  for  varnishes,  etc. 
Nature  deals  largely  in  checks.  Thus 
as  soon  as  one  species  grows  too  de- 
structive another  appears  to  attack 
and  keep  it  down.  Those  species  most 
subject  to  destructive  forces  are  most 
prolific.  The  insects  beneficial  to  us 
are  of  two  classes,  the  predacious  and 
parasitic.  They  first  work  on  the  out- 
side of  their  victims.  The  most  service- 
able, perhaps,  of  these  is  the  beetle 
class,  and  of  them  the  "ladybugs"  are 
best  and  most  favorably  known.  Thoy 
live  largely  upon  caterpillars  and  the 
larvae  of  insects  which  attack  our 
plants. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting 
paper  Mr.  Isaacs  was  asked  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  pear  blight 
on  the  Sacramento  river.    He  gave  a 


description  of  the  blight,  how  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  trees  and  its  effects 
upon  them;  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  exists  in  the  pear  orchards  on 
the  river.  He  stated  that  no  remedy 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  for  the 
deadly  disease.  The  blight,  he  said, 
attacks  pear,  apple,  quince  and  loquat 
trees. 

The  programme  closed  with  a  song, 
solo  and  chorus,  "My  Own  United 
States." 

The  ladies  of  the  club  prepared  a 
basket  lunch  for  both  days,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  added  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  institute. 

E.  E.  Green,  Secretary. 

E.  A.  Gammon,  Chairman. 


FORESTRY. 


More  About  the  Eucalypts. 


Under  the  title  of  "  The  Eucalypts  of 
the  Southwest,"  Professor  A.  J.  Mc- 
Clatchie  gives  a  very  valuable  paper  in 
Out  West  for  May  which  is  reviewed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald.  Professor 
McClatchie  says  the  blue  gum  was  the 
first  eucalvpt  to  gain  favor  in  Cali- 
fornia and  has  been  planted  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Its  merits 
are  many,  but  for  some  purposes  and 
some  localities  other  species  are  much 
more  desirable. 

Red  Gums. — The  name  red  gum  has 
been  applied  indiscriminately  to  several 
species,  but  only  properly  to  E.  ros- 
trata,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  these 
trees.  '•'  It  does  not  grow  as  rapidly  as 
the  blue  gum,  but  it  endures  greater 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  withstands 
more  drouth  and  furnishes  more  durable 
timber.  In  Australia  it  is  used  for 
lumber,  for  ship  and  bridge  building, 
for  telegraph  poles,  for  posts  and  piles. 
For  many  interior  dry  regions  it  is 
much  better  suited  than  the  blue  gum. 
Planted  as  a  forest  cover  for  ravines, 
hillsides  and  dry  plains  it  will  within  a 
decade  begin  to  supply  posts,  fuel,  rail- 
way ties,  telegraph  poles  and  bridge 
timbers,  and  would  eventually  produce 
timbers  suitable  for  many  other  im- 
portant purposes 

Another  species  called  red  gum  is  the 
E.  tereticornis,  resembling  E.  rostrata 
quite  closely,  but  in  most  situations 
grows  more  rapidly  and  has  about  the 
same  qualities  as  the  rostrata.  In 
Australia  it  is  generally  known  as  for- 
est red  gum  and  is  highly  prized  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes. 

Suoar  Gum. — Sugar  gum  (E.  coryno- 
calyx)  is  a  satisfactory  avenue  tree, 
grows  rapidly  and  blooms  profusely 
during  several  months  of  the  year. 
But  it  is  much  more  valuable  as  a  for- 
est and  timber  tree  than  for  shade  and 
ornament.  It  endures  greater  heat 
and  more  drouth  than  the  blue  gum, 
grows  nearly  as  rapidly  and  furnishes 
durable  poles,  ties  and  timber.  It  de- 
serves to  be  planted  generally  and  on  a 
large  scale,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erally useful  of  the  eucalypts. 

Red  Box. — The  red  box  (E.  polyan- 
thema)  is  a  very  desirable  shade  tree, 
with  its  spreading  habit,  its  persistent 
slightly  furrowed  grayish  bark,  its  dull- 
green  hued  leaves,  its  profusion  of 
dainty  whitish  flowers  and  goblet 
shaped  seed  cases;  it  presents  a  very 
pleasing  appearance;  and  it  is  remark- 
ably hardy  to  heat  and  cold.  Its  tim- 
ber is  very  hard,  strong  and  durable. 
It  should  be  planted  freely  in  both 
frosty  and  hot  regions. 

Rudis. — But  E.  rudis  is  a  species 
whieh  will  in  time  become  probably  as 
well  known  as  E.  globulus  or  blue  gum. 
Of  this  fine  tree  Professor  McClatchie 
says:  "About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
proprietor  of  the  Minnewawa  ranch, 
near  Fresno,  ordered  young  trees  from 
San  Francisco  and  set  out  a  grove  of 
eucalypts  which  proved  to  be  E.  rudis, 
a  comparatively  obscure  Australian 
species.  The  trees  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  nurserymen  and  others  of 
that  region,  and  from  seed  from  this 
grove  have  been  grown  great  numbers 
of  young  trees. "  They  endure  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  make  a 
more  rapid  growth  in  many  localities 
than  the  blue  gum.  The  wood  is  much 
like  the  latter. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  wait  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1861  Send  for  Circular. 


If  JTON  WAGON  SCALEQ5* 

5EMT  OM  TRIAL  FREE, 
ililnlll         mi,     U.S  .STANDARD.  BALL  BEARIN& 

Y///mlhin\\\\\\\  jih  am.  Rank  Bid,  KAN5AS  CITY,  MO. 


QUICK^p  RIQOT"  SIMPLE 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY.  San  Jose 

Telephone  Main  190. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  55-57-59-6  I  Firit  St.,  San  Francnco,  Cil. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Log  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 
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OUR 


CHALLENGE  GRADER. 

MADE  FOR  EITHER  HAND  OR  POWER. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


By  the  way,  if  you're  one  of  those  who  haven't  written  to  us 
yet,  we're  waiting  to  answer  you. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  on  the  coast. 

And  we  give  mail  orders  particular  attention. 

Anderson  -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620-622  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE    LATEST    MIND  BEST. 

SEN  D    FOR  CATALOGUE, 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  10-11.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pine.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No   810---Assembly,  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  2%  inches  wide,  by 
31  feet  f>'4  inches  long; 
gable  roof  M  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL.. 


NATIONAL 

HAY  PRESS. 

17x22  LARGE  FEED  OPENING. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"IN  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tetl  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 


Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel — most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


rtLSO    THE  HEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


V    M  DE  LAVAL 

\\\    ^timt&gSw  Company 

jjj^^^^gjj^ ^^^f*""**""^  6  &  11  D.umm  St..  SF. 
p  1\  #  COUPON 

Farmers  and  Dairymen  fcsa^ 

__       m  advertisi meut  in 

By  filling  out  attached  coupon  you 
will  learn  something  to  your  advan- 
tage. Don't  miss  this  opportunity; 
it  is  absolutely  free. 

Dc  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
107  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

M  Ivo.  of  Cows  being  milked 

cooper 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


European  Fruit  Markets  and  "Bor- 
rowing Trouble." 

To  the  Editor: — I've  had  some  ex- 
perience in  commercial  life  and  I  never 
heard  that  a  merchant  was  said  to  be 
''borrowing  trouble  "  when  he  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  post  himself  as  to  fu- 
ture supply  and  demand  in  his  particu- 
lar wares.  His  success  in  business,  his 
very  existence  as  a  merchant,  depends 
on  his  knowing  the  conditions  among 
which  he  works,  and  shaping  his  course 
to  suit  those  conditions. 

I  do  not  know  why  when  a  farmer 
follows  this  same  career  of  business 
prudence  he  is  said  to  be  "  borrowing 
trouble."  T  do  know  that  if  he  neglects 
such  prudential  practice  he'll  very  soon 
have  no  need  to  "borrow"  trouble; 
he'll  have  heaps  of  it  on  hand  to  loan  to 
all  comers. 

The  orchardist  follows  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  business.  He  has  to 
look  ahead  further  than  any  ordinary 
merchant.  He  needs  to  know  what 
apples  and  pears  and  oranges  to  plant 
to  supply  a  market  ten  years  ahead. 
Any  indications  that  tend  to  assist  him 
in  making  that  forecast  are  of  the  ut- 
most value.  Unintelligent  overproduc- 
tion is  a  distinct  loss  and  discourage- 
ment to  the  farming  industry.  When  I 
send  you  valuable  information  to  check 
any  such  foolishness  I  decidedly  object 
to  being  classed  as  a  "borrower  of 
trouble." 

I  have  often  proved  from  Scripture 
that  the  California  horticulturist  is  the 
best  man  in  the  world,  seeing  California 
fruits  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
But  he  has  his  troubles,  and  one  is  a 
very  frequent  difficulty  in  marketing 
his  produce  at  a  living  profit. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove.  June  i. 

Yes,  that  is  all  true  enough.  We 
have,  however,  seen  so  many  instances 
in  which  farmers  have  missed  it  as 
forecasters  that  we  doubt  if  their  pro- 
phetic powers  are  greater  than  those 
of  other  people.  A  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer, with  a  good  line  of  produc- 
tion, usually  believes  that  it  has  a  good 
field  if  he  only  pushes  it  hard  enough. 
California  needs  better  organization  to 
push  its  unique  and  desirable  products. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  continually  told 
to  look  out  lest  some  one  else  prove 
smarter  than  we  in  producing  such 
good  things.  California  food  products 
are  needed  by  the  world;  the  ravens 
once  did  something  in  carrying  bread, 
but  they  are  not  now  considered  of  any 
account  in  the  progress  of  human  af- 
fairs. 

A  Small-Fruit  Marketing  Association. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Paine  gives  the  Fruit 
World  an  account  of  the  organization 
of  the  Moneta-Gardena  Berry  Growers' 
Association,  located  10  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles.  This  association  mar- 
kets all  its  strawberries,  dewberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  vege- 
tables in  variety  during  the  year  on  its 
own  responsibility,  through  a  single 
produce  shipping  firm  of  Los  Angeles, 
to  whom  it  pays  a  stipulated  sum  per 
crate  on  a  year's  contract,  irrespective 
of  the  price  at  which  the  fruit  sells. 

At  present  there  are  sixty-five  mem- 
bers and  quite  a  number  of  growers 
who  ship  through  the  association  who 
are  not,  members.  The  acreage  the 
association  controls  represents  250 
acres.  The  product  is  sold  on  its 
merits.  The  expense  of  shipping  and 
selling  is  deducted  from  the  receipts  of 
sales.  They  do  not  prorate.  If  a  mem- 
ber ships  ten  boxes  or  a  crate  of  fancy 
fruit  he  marks  them  accordingly,  and 
if  the  selling  agent  finds  them  as  stated 
they  are  sold  accordingly,  and  the  ship- 
per is  the  one  who  is  credited  with  the 
advance  price.  They  began  operations 
as  an  association  last  February,  and  so 
far  everything  is  moving  along  satisfac- 
torily.   Last  year  commission  men  con- 


tracted for  the  berries,  with  the  result 
that  many  times  they  sent  the  good 
berries  to  the  cannery  and  placed  the 
poor  ones  on  the  open  market.  This 
proceeding  naturally  left  the  grower 
but  little  margin,  if  any,  beyond  cost  of 
production.  These  commission  firms 
assured  the  growers  of  their  hearty 
co-operation,  but  in  the  end  they  co- 
operated principally  for  themselves. 

The  affairs  of  this  association  are  in 
the  hands  of  five  directors,  who  are 
also  the  association  officials,  with  H.  J. 
Harris  president,  L.  W.  Drews  first 
vice-president,  C.  L.  Stebbins  second 
vice-president,  F.  M.  Sale  treasurer, 
and  R.  J.  Rogers  secretary.  All  give 
their  services  without  pay  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  in  addition  are  ever  willing 
to  further  the  success  of  the  association 
in  every  direction. 


A  Slander  on  California  Fruit. 


Joseph  L  Brittain,  United  States 
Consul  at  Kehl,  Germany,  writes  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington as  follows: 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  d'Alsace, 
published  in  the  city  of  Strassburg, 
under  date  of  April  22,  1904.  I  have 
not  thus  far  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
excluding  California  evaporated  fruits, 
but  as  the  article  has  appeared  in 
other  newspapers  here  I  think  it  advis- 
able to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  California  producers  in 
order  that  they  may  prove  the  falsity 
of  such  charges  regarding  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  fruit  for  the  German  mar- 
kets. The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  article  in  question: 

The  introduction  into  Germany  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  is  to  be  forbidden. 
Prunes  which  are  sent  from  California 
are  frequently  soaked  in  a  bath  of  alum 
and  glycerine,  and  in  a  red  coloring  mat- 
ter, which  gives  them  weight  but  hardens 
the  skin. 

The  peaches  and  apricots  are  treated 
twice  to  a  preparation  of  sulphur  in  order 
to  preserve  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  fruit,  and  by  this  process  there  is 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit  a 
residuum  of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  stomach. 

This  is  simply  a  flat  slander,  dictated 
by  agrarian  interests  in  Germany,  and 
is  intended  to  prejudice  people.  The 
facts  are  directly  otherwise,  as  was 
shown  by  a  report  which  we  recently 
published,  to  the  effect  that  proper  use 
of  sulphur  is  to  be  favored,  and  the 
whole  matter  brought  upon  a  rational 
basis.  We  presume  nothing  can  be  said 
or  done  which  will  prevent  slanders  like 
the  above — the  German  importers  must 
fight  for  the  popular  products  of  Cali- 
fornia in  which  they  find  good  trade. 


Resistance  of  Trees  to  Free  Arsenic. 


J.  K.  Haywood, chief  of  insecticide  and 
water  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1902  at  Washington,  D.  C. : 

(1)  If  lime  is  not  used,  peach  trees 
cannot  be  sprayed  with  paris  green 
containing  even  as  little  as  4.29%  of 
soluble  arsenious  oxide;  if  lime  is  used, 
greens  containing  as  much  as  6%  of 
soluble  arsenious  oxide  may  be  used 
without  causing  serious  damage. 

(2)  Apple  trees  may  be  sprayed  with 
paris  green  containing  as  much  as  8% 
of  soluble  arsenious  oxide,  either  with 
or  without  lime,  without  any  immediate 
injury  to  the  tree,  although  what  the 
effect  might  be  in  causing  the  trees  to 
drop  their  leaves  prematurely  and  ex- 
pose the  fruit  has  not  been  determined. 

(3)  Pear  trees  may  be  sprayed  with 
paris  green  containing  as  much  as  8% 
of  soluble  arsenious  oxide,  either  with 
or  without  lime,  without  any  injury  to 
the  tree. 


Drug  Store,  Practice  and  Furniture 
to  Exchange  for  Farm. 

ADDRESS  "PHYSICIAN,''  CARE  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think:  all  separators  were 
alike — that  any  kind  was  pood  enough 
—that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa- 1 
tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought 
so— have  dropped  a  buncli  of  money 
that  way.  But  you'll  not  If  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News — 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow's  leg  and  tall  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  Is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
faceln  fly  time. 
SEPARATORS  are  Inst 
as  different.  The 
Separator  Newstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubtilars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
your  judgment.  Tu- 
bularsrecovermore 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It'sthe 
only  simple  bowl 
separator.  The  Sep- 
arator News  tells 
about  sejarators-  is  issued  periodical- 
ly— subscription  free.  Write  for  It 
and  catalog  No.  C-131. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharplu 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester.  Pa. 


A  Golden  Rule  , 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  6end  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  Vork. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

'  TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDIST8. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


rvicy 

f^oroOflb 
^Sc^ool"' 


PIT  HO/VIE 

In  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18  000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
HkVl^aV  /KdW  ters  of  any  business  college 
V  il  fSa   /^^Hvu       west  of  Chicago. 

-  Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
Individual  Instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  President,  901-825  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  578  Park. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Thisaoapisa  Fertilizer  aa  well  as  an  Inaecti- 
cide.  Eo-lt>.  kega,  $2.50 :10O-Ib.  kega,  *4.50;  half  barrel, 
*701b..sii:  perlh:  barrel, 425  lb., 3|c.   Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  t-imli.  Original  Mnhrr. 
939-41  N.  Front  Mrwi,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIEK 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List: 

NAPA,j«j«j«j«  CALIFORNIA. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  TUI 

ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.g. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  thecrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  ninny  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  I  9.00  per  1000 

14      "         "  10.00  •• 

16      "         "  11.50  " 

18      "         "  12.50  " 

84      "         "  15.00  " 

SO      "         "  17.50     "  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


June  18,  1904. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

Decline  in  the  Exports  of  French 
Wines. 


From  United  States  Consul  John  C.  Covert, 
Lyons,  France. 

The  Wine  and  Liquor  Review,  a  Paris 
weekly  publication,  recently  sent  a 
number  of  questions  to  French  business 
men  residing  abroad  asking  their  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  in  exportations 
from  this  country,  stating  that  since 
1893  the  falling  off  had  reached  nearly 
700,000,000  francs  ($135,000,000).  The 
replies,  briefly  stated,  are: 

In  Italy  improvements  in  wine  cul- 
ture and  an  increase  in  protective 
duties  have  shut  out  the  better  brands 
of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy.  Higher 
customs  duties  have  produced  the  same 
results  in  Spain,  Greece  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. Purchases  of  wine  have  fallen  off 
in  Naples  on  account  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  aristocracy.  In  Florence 
the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  fine 
French  wines  is  attributed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  rich  foreign  colony  from 
that  city  to  Cairo. 

"The  great  English  market,"  one 
correspondent  writes,  "no  longer  re- 
ceives our  Bordeaux  wines  since  Aus- 
tralian wines  are  so  cheap  and  are 
more  acceptable  to  a  people  who  are 
becoming  iron-bound  in  their  imperial- 
ism." 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  competi- 
tion of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  also  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  imports  into 
England  from  Australia  and  California, 
France  has  been  hit  in  the  business  in 
which  she  enjoyed  a  monopoly  —  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy. 

English  wine  dealers  are  charged 
with  selling  other  wines  —  a  mixture  of 
several  brands  —  as  high  grades  of 
French  wines,  thus  throwing  discredit 
on  the  best  products  of  France. 

"On  account  of  numerous  middle- 
men," another  writes,  "the  price  of 
pure  French  wines  are  so  high  that  the 
great  consuming  classes  cannot  afford 
to  drink  them." 

French  Wines  and  Brandies  in 
England. — After  bitterly  complaining 
of  Californian  and  Australian  competi- 
tion, a  London  correspondent  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  sales,  in  round 
numbers,  of  French  wines  and  brandies 
to  England: 

Year.  Wines.  Brandies. 

1897   $2,116,225  J6.500.000 

1898    2.3.VT.745  5,400,000 

1899    2,737,425  9,500,000 

1900    2.(570.175  5,760,000 

1901    2,548,640  6,720,000 

All  who  write  from  England  are  evi- 
dently alarmed  at  the  competition  of 
California  wines.  They  say  that  France 
is  invulnerable,  but  she  must  satisfy  the 
demand  for  a  good  table  wine  at  a  fair 
price,  such  as  can  be  had  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia. 


The  man  who  can  do  one  thing  better  than  any- 
body else  is  going  to  succeed— whether  it's  floating 
stocks  in  Wall  street  or  raising  stock  on  a  farm. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  is  the  result  of  sixty-tive 
years  of  specializing.  Common  soap  is  no  more  tit 
"for  shaving  than  a  truck  horse  is  for  running  in  the 
"Brooklyn  Handicap."  Write  the  J.  B.  Williams 
Company,  as  per  their  offer  in  another  column,  and 
they  will  show  you  why. 


it  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUIV1A .  CAL, 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  DAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county  Cal 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Hop  Outlook. 


Harry  Fraser,  a  hop  grower  and 
speculator,  who  has  been  looking  over 
the  situation,  gives  the  Sacramento  Bee 
this  sketch: 

Owing  to  the  excessive  north  winds 
and  flooded  districts  in  Sacramento  and 
Yolo  counties,  the  hop  crop  has  been  hit 
very  hard  this  season,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  north  wind,  which  is  now 
blowing  very  hard,  only  means  more  of 
a  shortage. 

The  crop  below  Sacramento  City  is  a 
complete  failure,  which  means  a  short- 
age of  from  4000  to  5000  bales  alone. 
The  crop  in  Yolo  county  is  likewise  af- 
fected by  the  extreme  high  water, 
which  is  now  only  beginning  to  recede, 
thereby  making  it  too  late  to  train 
hops,  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
rotting  the  roots.  This  means,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  a  shortage  of  from  1000 
to  2000  bales  in  this  district.  The 
American  River  district  is  considered 
the  best  in  this  locality,  but  at  its  best 
there  will  not  be  the  crop  of  last  season, 
which  was  short,  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  growers  are  pumping  water 
— a  thing  not  done  before  in  this  sec- 
tion— to  try  to  help  the  crop  along,  as 
the  continued  north  wind  has  absorbed 
the  moisture  from  the  land,  leaving  it 
dryer  than  it  has  ever  been  known  in 
years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a 
favorable  report  from  any  hop  section 
in  the  State  of  California.  In  Sonoma 
county  the  report  is  that  the  crop  will 
be  lighter  than  last  year,  yet  last  year 
was  not  even  an  average  crop,  and  from 
Wheatland,  Yuba  county,  comes  the  re- 
port that  the  hops  are  beginning  to 
burr  out  already.  This  burring  out, 
coming  so  early  in  the  season,  naturally 
means  a  short  crop,  as  the  hops  are  not 
advanced  sufficiently  to  guarantee  an 
average  crop. 

Sizing  up  the  whole  situation,  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  California  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  bales  short 
of  last  year's  yield,  which  was  very 
short  of  an  average  production. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  UoradoOil  VA/orks 

ion  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  Sc  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. CO  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY, 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs 
$1.50  per  15.    Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  82. 00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfield,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES, 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   lS       fl  f  f» 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


MILES  of 
RIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   eft  SONS, 
109  Vallojo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  atiound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Clrcu 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coat-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  5=  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


JWANUFACTURED  BY^ 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


we  ST  COAST  WIRE  £/ 1  RON  WORKS 
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THE  DAIN 


A  PRESS  WITHOUT  A  PITMAN. 

A  POWER  WITHOUT  GEARS. 

DO   YOU    REALIZE   WHAT  THIS  MEANS, 


THE  DAIN 


is  an  all  steel  Full  Circle  Pull  Power  Press  with  an  18x22  Pale 
Chamber — a  press  unlike  any  now  on  the  market.  We  would 
like  to  show  you  cuts  of  the  press  and  power  in  detail,  illustrating  how  conveniently  it 
can  be  placed  in  a  barn  or  against  a  stack;  how  easily  the  bales  can  be  tied  and  how 
simple  to  telescope  the  press  for  transportation.  Just  send  for  our  special  catalogue; 
it  will  show  you  these  points. 


THE  DAIN  HAY  LOADER. 

This  is  another  money  maker  for  the  hay  man.  It  has  no  crankshaft  to  break,  no 
return  carrier  to  take  the  load  off  the  wagon.  Adjusts  itself  automatically  to  admit 
light  or  heavy  hay  at  same  time.  It  pushes  the  hay  forward  on  the  load.  Easy  to 
couple  or  uncouple  to  the  wagon. 

Deere  Implement  Co., 

General  Agents, 

San  Francisco. 


"Union"  Engines. 


Jaokmi  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Ptnaap  Direct 
Connecter!  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 

klndH  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


2  H.  P.  "UNION"  STATIONARY  ENGINE. 

Fitted  to  run  on  Gasoline,  Benzine  or  Distillate. 

The  "UNION"  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our  small  engines  are  as 
well  built  as  any  of  our  larger  engines.  Over  4500 
"UNION"  engines,  in  sizes  from  2  to  300  h.  p.,  are 
in  actual  use  all  over  the  world. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

250  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-UJ  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 

Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

a      MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 
Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (  Latest  Eastern 

Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


GREENBANK 


REST   PRUNE  DIP. 
POWDERED  08*  OADbTIO  8UDA 
FUKAt  POTASH. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXVII.    No.  26. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  June  25,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


National  Good  Roads  Convention  in 
California. 


The  next  national  convention  in  the 
interest  of  good  roads  is  secured  for 
California.  It  is  telegraphed  from  St. 
Louis  that  at  a  conference  last  week, 
between  J.  G.  Martine,  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia county  commissioners  to  the 
World's  Fair,  and  President  Moore  and 
the  executive  officers  of  the  National 
Good  Roads  Association,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  good  roads  convention 
at  Sacramento  in  May  of  next  year. 
Mr.  Martine  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  recent  national  and  inter- 
national good  roads  convention,  held  in 
St.  Louis,  and  at  that  time  invited  the 
national  organization  to  meet  next 
year  in  Sacramento.  Since  then  both 
he  and  the  officers  of  the  Association 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
commercial  and  other  clubs  of  Sacra- 
mento, with  the  result  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  convention  there. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Convention 
is  the  representative  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Good  Roads  Association,  which 
has  a  membership  extending  into  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country.    The  As- 
sociation came    into  existence  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  and  has, 
say  its  officers,  so  far  been  a  valued 
factor  in  the  line  of  good  road  promo- 
tion that  the  Bureau  of  Good  Roads  Inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
gave  it  official  countenance  very  early  and  extended 
it  all  possible  aid  and  has  continued  it  ever  since. 
This  assistance,  they  add,  has  frequently  taken  the 
form  of  material  help  through  the  offices  of  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Sacramento  county 


Condition  of  Badly  Graded  Highway  During  the  Rainy  Season. 


congratulates  the  State  of  California  in  securing  the 
next  national  convention,  as  it  feels  that  the  holding 
of  the  convention  will  greatly  popularize  the  good 
roads  movement  in  this  State,  and  aid  very  materially 
in  bringing  about  State  and  national  aid  so  much  de- 
sired and  which  presents  the  only  solution  of  the 
good  roads  problem.  The  fact  of  the  meeting  will 
be  of  great  value,  and  the  information  such  a  body 
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will  disseminate  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  good 
road  sentiment  in  this  section. 

That  there  is  need  of  stimulation  of  interest  in  se- 
curing better  roads  in  California  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  uses  the  highways.  To  emphasize  this  as- 
pect of  the  question,  and  to  suggest  that  there  are 
many  sections  of  the  State  which  should  join  interest 
in  welcoming  a  national  influence  toward  road  im- 
provement, we  take  a  couple  of  plates 
from  a  recent  report  of  the  California 
Highway  Commissioner,  showing  the 
kind  of  roads  which  should  not  be  tol- 
erated in  any  part  of  the  State  where 
the  traffic  warrants  better  things.  The 
first  picture  shows  a  part  of  the  main 
street  of  an  interior  town  which  is  the 
center  of  trade  of  one  of  our  best  known 
fruit  districts.  The  roadway  has  never 
been  properly  graded  and  the  winter 
rain  has  settled  in  the  subsoil  until  the 
road  is  well  nigh  impassable  and  has  in, 
fact  caused  the  wreck  which  the  pho- 
tographer has  caught  in  his  camera. 
Certainly  there  should  not  be  a  village 
street  like  that  for  the  national  con- 
vention to  use  as  a  bad  example.  The 
other  picture  shows  the  summer  as- 
pect of  another  roadway  which  has 
never  been  properly  graded.  Travel 
has  worn  it  into  dust  which  the  wind 
has  blown  away,  leaving  the  road  low 
enough  to  act  as  a  stream  bed  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  uncovered 
cobbles  make  the  passage  not  only  in- 
expressibly tedious  to  riders,  but  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  heavily  loaded  ve- 
hicles, as  the  picture  shows.  These 
two; kinds  of  roads  we  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved from,  and  a  national  convention 
may  stimulate  effort  in  that  direction. 
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The  Week. 


The  longest  day  of  the  year  has  passed  and  the 
07  th  volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  finished. 
We  have  had  a  half  year  of  very  satisfactory  journal- 
istic experience  and  trust  that  the  work  has  been 
equally  as  acceptable  to  those  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  They  have  certainly  manifested  approval  in 
the  form  of  patronage,  which  is  a  language  readily 
intelligible  to  those  concerned  in  the  publication  en- 
terprise. In  an  editorial  way  it  has  been  very  grati- 
fying to  greet  so  many  who  are  new  to  California 
agriculture  and  to  have  assurance  that  our  work  has 
been  helpful  to  them.  Our  correspondence  with  this 
class  of  patrons  has  been  fuller  and  franker  than 
ever  before,  and  we  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  serv- 
ing in  some  way  the  thousands  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  delightful  work  of  making  new  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  the  wide  data  set  forth  in  our  columns 
may  be  constantly  available  for  consultation,  the 
last  page  of  this  issue  carries  an  index  of  the  preced- 
ing half  year's  issues,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
assistance  of  readers  who  look  upon  our  journal  as  a 
permanent  record  of  facts  of  importance  to  those 
who  desire  to  do  agricultural  things  in  California  in  a 
most  direct  and  effective  way. 

Wheat  is  unchanged  in  price  and  dragging — little 
doing  except  small  dealings  in  northern  wheat  by 
millers.  Futures  have  sagged  and  have  only  partly 
recovered  since  our  last  report.  One  full  cargo  of 
wheat  has  gone  out.  the  first  since  May  15,  and  two 
ships  are  now  on  for  the  new  crop.  Barley  is  as  a 
week  ago  and  slow.  There  is  an  effort  to  bear  prices, 
but,  considering  that  the  crop  will  be  less  than  last 
year  and  exports  likely  to  be  as  large,  there  is  little 
ground  to  work  down  on.  Last  year's  shipments 
were  about  200,000  ton*,  and  the  coming  crop  is 
believed  to  be  as  much  less  than  last  year's.  New 
oats  are  in;  old  white  oats  are  firmly  held.  Corn  is 
easier  and  Eastern  is  in  better  supply  at  about  the 
same  prices.  Beans  are  quiet  and  steady.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  in  large  stock,  but  well  held. 
New  hay  is  coming  in,  but  dealers  are  tryiug  to 
clear  out  old  stock,  which  is  rather  weak. 
Choice  new  wheat  is  offering  at  $12  50  per  ton. 
Beef  and  hogs  are  unchanged  and  slow, 
while  mutton,  lamb  and  veal  are  firmer.  Choice 
to  select  butter  is  moderately  firm,  while 
lower  grades  are  easy;   Eastern  butter  is  being 


freshly  squared  in  considerable  quantity.  Desirable 
cheese  is  steady — fiats  and  small  cheese  being  scarce 
and  high.  Eggs  of  choice  grade  are  rather  scarce, 
but  the  demand  is  rather  light,  while  Eastern  are 
selling  freely  at  lower  rates.  Poultry  is  slow,  except 
for  fine  young  broilers  and  young  roosters;  Eastern 
is  abundant  and  held  across  the  bay  waiting  its 
chances.  New  Potatoes  are  firm  and  in  good  de- 
mand, with  a  good  prospect  also.  Choice  yellow 
onions  are  selling  well,  while  reds  are  neglected. 
There  is  a  sharp  demand  for  blackberries  just  as 
supplies  are  giving  out.  Apricots  are  selling  fairly, 
while  peaches  are  still  rather  green.  Watermelons 
are  selling  by  the  pound — rather  a  new  thing  in  this 
market.  Oranges  are  quiet,  but  fine  fruit  is  bring- 
ing as  good  figures  as  before.  Lemons  are  un- 
changed and  rather  slow,  while  limes  are  abundant. 
Dried  apricots  and  peaches  are  being  run  after  and 
stiff  prices  paid.  The  Australian  steamer  has 
taken  27,000  pounds  of  prunes.  22,500  pounds 
of  raisins  and  14,000  pounds  of  other  dried  fruits. 
Nuts  are  firm.  Honey  is  quiet  and  easy,  with  some 
old  going  to  Europe  at  low  figures.  Hops  are  slow. 
Wool  is  stiff  and  nearly  all  under  control.  Prices  are 
high.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
went  out  by  the  last  steamer. 

An  important  movement  to  turn  a  waste  into  a 
useful  by-product  is  that  at  Agnews  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  where  the  Union  Distilling  Company  is  mak- 
ing alterations  and  additions  to  their  present 
plant  which,  when  completed,  will  give  the  com- 
pany the  enormous  capacity  of  3000  gallons  of 
spirits  per  day.  For  a  long  time  past  the  Union  Dis- 
tilling Company  has  been  making  alcohol  at  the  old 
plant  from  the  waste  molasses  product  of  the  beet 
sugar  factory  at  Salinas,  and  the  experiment  has 
proven  so  great  a  success  that  the  directors  decided 
upon  an  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  product  under  a  new  process  which  has 
been  in  use  in  France  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
spirits  turned  out  are  for  medical  and  internal  use  in 
the  same  way  that  grain  alcohol  is  used,  and  are  said 
to  be  superior  to  the  grain  and  fruit  product.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  five  United  States  reve- 
nue officers  on  duty  at  the  still  in  the  capacity  of 
storekeepers,  gaugers  and  overseers  of  construction, 
and  the  tax  paid  to  the  government  by  the  company 
when  the  plant  is  running  at  full  capacity  will 
amount  to  more  than  $15500  per  day  or  about  $105,- 
000  per  month.  The  profitable  use  of  the  molasses 
ought  to  enable  the  sugar  factories  to  pay  the  grow- 
ers more  for  the  beets. 

Successful  co-operation  among  growers  of  a  single 
crop  in  a  district  small  enough  to  allow  all  parties  to 
be  somewhat  acquainted  with  each  other  is  to  be  the 
foundation  of  success  in  greater  undertakings.  We 
have  often  alluded  to  the  rhubarb  growers  of  central 
Alameda  county  as  complying  with  these  conditions 
and  their  success  is  significant.  The  current  report 
is  that  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  the 
handling  of  the  immense  output  of  rhubarb,  but  the 
entire  business  was  so  managed  that  the  year  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  profitable  the  growers  have 
ever  experienced.  In  all.  46,083  boxes  of  rhubarb 
were  sold  through  the  agency  of  the  association.  The 
average  price  was  St!  cents  per  box,  or  $30,775.21  for 
the  entire  lot.  The  entire  expense  of  marketing  the 
product  was  $2040.07,  leaving  $35,978.59  to  be 
divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  product  shipped  by  them.  In  years 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  association  the 
growers  in  many  instances  received  poor  prices, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  often  flooded  one  East- 
ern market  while  another  would  be  bare  of  rhubarb. 
Under  the  association  management  all  shipments  are 
controlled  by  that  body,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  dis- 
tribute the  product  in  such  a  way  that  better  prices 
are  secured. 

An  attempt  to  regulate  owners  of  timber  lands  in 
tree  cutting  on  their  own  lands  is  rather  startling  in 
this  free  country,  but  the  need  of  the  greater  number 
for  water  is  the  theory  upon  which  it  will  proceed. 
At  San  Bernardino  last  week  there  was  a  rousing 
public  meeting  to  express  alarm  over  the  way  the 
mountains  are  being  devastated  and  the  resultant 
damage  to  the  water  supply  in  the  valley,  numerous 
mountain  streams  having  gone  dry,  and  others  rap- 
idly diminishing,  a  result  declared  to  be  directly  due 


to  the  wide  operations  of  the  numerous  lumber  com- 
panies. The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
to  investigate  and  draft  resolutions  to  send  to  the 
officials  at  Washington  praying  the  Government  to 
enter  upon  all  private  mill  land  owned  by  the  lumber 
companies  and  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

As  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  railway  rivalry  to 
secure  patronage  of  the  California  fruit  shippers  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  allow 
the  use  of  40,000-pound  fruit  cars  this  year  instead  of 
30,000-pound  cars  as  heretofore.  It  means  quicker 
delivery  of  orders  and  reduced  expenses.  These  in- 
creased facilities  are  possible  by  the  new  mogul 
engines,  and  new  and  larger  cars  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  Southern  Pacific  rolling  stock. 
Now  what  will  the  other  railway  fellow  do  to  help  the 
fruit  trade  ? 

We  are  glad  that  the  Sebastopol  district  of  Sonoma 
county,  which  is  an  excellent  fruit  region,  is  to  be 
brought  forward  more  prominently.  It  is  announced 
that  the  California  Northwestern  Railroad  will  put 
on  a  special  fruit  train  from  the  Sebastopol  country 
for  the  summer.  The  fruit  interests  of  Sebastopol 
and  vicinity  have  suffered  by  the  lack  of  shipping 
facilities.  Now  they  may  ship  to  all  points,  as  at 
Santa  Rosa  connection  is  made  with  the  tracks  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  fruit  cars  can  go  directly 
overland.  

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Good  and  Bad  Bugs. 

To  tiik  Editor: — The  two  bugs  I  send  have  caused 
great  damage  to  the  foliage  of  peach  trees,  melons, 
and,  in  fact,  every  green  thing.  The  greenish  lady- 
bug  infests  the  curled  peach  leaves,  and  even  the 
leaves  of  orange  trees,  without,  however,  seeming  to 
harm  the  latter  appreciably.  The  larvse-like  insects 
life-time  residents  declare  to  be  a  new  pest.  I  seem 
to  have  seen  it  elsewhere  before,  but  not  in  such  no- 
ticeable numbers.  It  attacks  all  kinds  of  greenery. 
The  leaf  enclosed,  with  the  bug  itself,  is  from  an 
orange  tree  upon  which  the  insect  was  feeding.  Is 
there  any  known  way  of  heading  these  pests  off  an- 
other year  ?  I  have  noticed,  by  the  way,  the  larva1 
insect  attached  to  and  presumably  feeding  upon  one 
of  those  large  grey  caterpillars  of  nocturnal  habits. 
Surely,  this  was  exceptional. — A.  O.,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  pea-green,  black  spotted  beetle  which  you 
send  is  a  diabrotica  soror — a  bud.  leaf  and  fruit  eat- 
ing insect,  hard  to  kill  and  generally  a  great  pest. 
It  will  probably  do  considerable  harm  to  ripening 
deciduous  fruits  all  summer.  Fortunately  it  does 
not  usually  remain  abundant  long  in  any  locality. 
The  larva  is  that  of  one  of  the  common  red  ladybugs 
and  is  not  doing  any  harm.  It  feeds  upon  plant  lice, 
and  is  hunting  diligently  for  them  while  you  think  it 
is  injuring  the  leaves.  It  is  not  a  vegetarian,  and 
might  feed  upon  a  caterpillar  when  smaller  game  is 
scarce. 

Probably  Individual  Weakness. 

To  the  EDITOR:-—  Among  a  number  of  citrus  trees 
set  out  last  Spring  (two  years  old)  is  a  Mandarin, 
which  in  spite  of  the  same  care,  has  not  sent  out 
fresh  shoots:  the  others  have.  For  five  months  it  has 
remained  dormant,  losing  one  or  two  leaves  each 
week.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  species 
to  account  for  this,  or  about  the  soil,  a  specimen  of 
which  I  mail  to  you  ?  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
alkali  normally  in  the  soil  here,  and  some  in  the  irri- 
gating water. — A.  O..  Santa  Barbara. 

The  mandarin  oranges  are  usually  slower  at  growth 
than  the  common  orange  type  but  in  the  case  you 
mention  the  dormancy  may  be  due  to  the  weakness 
of  the  individual  plant  or  to  some  particular  ex- 
posure which  it  encountered.  If  the  trouble  were  in 
the  soil  or  water  there  would  be  other  manifestations 
of  it.   

Retarded  Appearance  of  Dodder. 

To  the  Editor  : — With  this  I  enclose  what  I  sup- 
pose to  be  dodder,  as  I  find  it  in  my  alfalfa  on  my 
lawn.  Please  inform  me  through  the  Pacific  Rtjrai< 
Press  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  and  if  dodder  how 
do  you  account  for  its  appearance  this  season  for 
seed  was  sown  a  year  ago  last  spring  and  clover 
made  a  good  growth  last  year,  and  the  growth  I  send 
you  did  not  appear  until  this  season  ? — Subscriber, 
Longchamp. 

The  parasite  is  dodder  all  right.  Why  it  did  not 
appear  last  year  we  cannot  tell.  Some  condition 
may  have  prevented  the  germination  of  the  seed  or 
the  plant  may  have  been  small  and  escaped  notice — 
thus  multiplying  itself  into  prominence. 
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Woolly  Aphis  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Am  very  much  obliged  for  your 
advice,  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June 
18.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  pull  up  the  first  trees  af- 
fected with  woolly  aphis,  as  I  have  found  several 
more  affected  in  like  manner.  Since  writing,  I  have 
thought  over  the  matter  of  dealing  with  woolly  aphis 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  might 
be  put  into  practice.  It  is  this:  To  kill  with  tobacco 
and  lime  or  lye  the  insect  at  the  roots — that  is,  as 
many  as  possible — then  to  kill  the  insects  above  the 
roots  by  putting  an  airtight  covering  of  canvas  over 
the  tree  and  pumping  in  gas  or  some  other  strong 
stuff,  as  is  done  in  orange  industry.  Then  I  would 
find  some  sticky  stuff  like  "  tanglefoot "  or  something 
like  it  (something  that  will  resist  heat,  cold  and  wet) 
and  place  it  loosely  on  cloth  around  the  tree,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  woolly  aphis  which  might  have  es- 
caped the  tobacco  around  the  roots  from  ascending 
the  tree,  the  band  of  sticky  stuff  to  be  about  6  or  8 
inches  wide,  so  that  the  woolly  aphis  upon  attempting 
to  go  up  the  tree  would  find  its  death  on  the  strip  of 
canvas.  Now  the  only  thing  is  what  kind  of  stuff 
could  I  use  without  taking  something  that  would  be 
injurious  to  the  tree  itself  ?  If  you  could  tell  me  of 
anything  that  I  could  use,  I  would  not  mind  experi- 
menting on  a  couple  of  trees;  that  is,  if  it  would  be 
an  exr  eriment,  for  if  someone  else  has  used  this  kind 
of  stuff  and  proven  it  a  success,  I  would  put  it  on  all 
the  affected  trees  at  once  without  trial.  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  keep  off  all  diseases  and 
will  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  information  tending 
to  cure  this  plague. — Newcomer,  Antelope  valley, 
Los  Angeles  county. 

We  apprehend  that  you  take  the  woolly  aphis  a 
little  too  seriously.  It  would,  of  course,  be  practical 
to  kill  the  insect  on  the  top  of  the  tree  by  the  fumi- 
gation method,  which  is  the  method  in  the  southern 
California  orange  orchards,  but  you  will  have  to  ex- 
periment a  little  to  ascertain  what  strength  of  gas 
the  apple  foliage  will  endure  without  injury.  It 
would  also  be  rather  expensive  to  apply  fumigation 
to  your  trees.  The  woolly  aphis  on  the  top  of  the 
tree  can  readily  be  held  in  check  by  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  distillate  emulsion — 
probably  at  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
fumigation.  As  for  trapping  the  insects  which  may 
rise  from  the  roots  to  the  top,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  "  tanglefoot, "  the  sticky  preparation  used  for 
making  fly  paper.  The  manufacturers  of  this  fly 
paper  make  a  similar  preparation  in  cans  for  fruit 
growers'  use.  Nothing  else  known  to  us  will  remain 
viscid  so  long,  but  if  you  succeed  in  killing  the  woolly 
aphis  around  the  crown  of  the  roots  by  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  or  tobacco  refuse  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  band  the  trees.  Our  observation  is  that  success- 
ful treatment  around  the  roots  of  the  trees  practi- 
cally frees  the  top  from  insects.  We  have  a  number 
of  cases  in  our  own  orchard  where  as  much  as  five 
gallons  of  fresh  wood  ashes  have  been  applied  around 
the  trunks  of  large  trees  with  the  result  that  no  woolly 
aphis  has  made  its  appearance  upon  the  trees,  while 
other  trees  not  treated  with  the  ashes  have  been 
festooned  with  it.  Spraying  to  kill  the  insect  upon 
the  branches  and  ashes  or  tobacco  around  the  roots 
seem  to  be  quite  enough  to  do  to  hold  this  pest  in 
check.  You  need  not  expect  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  if 
held  in  check,  it  will  not  injure  the  trees  or  the  fruit, 
providing  the  trees  have  moisture  and  soil  rich 
enough  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth.  The  weaker 
the  tree  the  more  injurious  the  aphis  will  be. 


Pear  Blister  Mite. 

To  tiie  Editor: — I  send  you  some  samples  of  Bart- 
lett  pear  leaves  from  an  orchard  about  four  years 
old.  Quite  a  number  of  the  trees  have  been  thus 
afflicted  both  this  year  and  last.— J.  C,  Plainfield. 

The  pear  leaves  which  you  send  show  blemishes 
caused  by  the  blister  mite.  This  is  a  minute  burrow- 
ing insect  belonging  to  the  same  general  group  of  in- 
sects as  the  red  spider,  but  more  minute  and  rather 
more  difficult  to  kill  because  of  its  burrowing  habit. 
The  best  treatment  consists  in  thorough  spraying 
before  the  growth  starts  with  the  winter  strength  of 
the  kerosene  emulsion.  Summer  treatment  is  prob- 
ably only  slightly  effective,  although  the  use  of  sul- 
phur, as  for  the  red  spider,  may  accomplish  some- 
thing. Thorough  treatment  of  these  trees  next  win- 
ter along  the  line  indicated  should  be  arranged  for. 


Late  Planting  of  Eucalypts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  set  out  eucalyptus  trees  and 
some  have  been  eaten  down  to  the  ground.  Do  you 
think  rabbits  or  squirrels  do  the  harm  ?  I  would 
like  to  set  out  some  more  of  the  trees,  but  wonder  if 


it  is  too  late.  The  last  I  set  out  about  June  1,  and 
those  that  have  not  been  eaten  away  are  doing 
nicely  because  I  shade  and  water  and  cultivate  them 
well. — Settler,  Modesto. 

Although  it  is  easier  to  get  a  good  start  of  euca- 
lyptus trees  by  transplanting  earlier  in  the  season, 
it  will  be  possible  to  succeed  with  them  even  as  late 
as  this,  providing  you  give  them  the  shade,  watering 
and  cultivation  which  you  speak  of.  We  presume 
the  trees  which  you  lost  have  been  destroyed  by 
jack  rabbits,  and  if  you  are  only  planting  a  few  trees 
it  may  be  possible  to  so  surround  them  with  wire 
netting,  or  closely  driven  stakes,  so  that  they  may 
be  protected  from  this  depredation. 

The  Germ  Not  A  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  an  article  which 
I  clip  from  a  country  newspaper  on  "The  Germ  as  a 
Fertilizer."  Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  it,  and  if  so  to  whom  I  should  apply  for  experi- 
mental samples'.''  I  have  a  large  tract  of  alkaline 
land  in  San  Joaquin  County  that  apparently  needs 
something  of  this  kind. — Farmer,  San  Francisco. 

The  article  on  "  The  Germ  as  a  Fertilizer,"  is  in 
the  line  of  a  fairy  story,  although  based  upon  facts, 
which  are  that  certain  leguminous  plants  find  their 
growth  promoted  by  the  existence  in  the  soil  of  cer- 
tain bacteria.  These  bacteria  establish  themselves 
upon  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  by  their  agency  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  drawn  upon  and 
rendered  available  for  the  very  thrifty  growth  of  the 
host  plant.  In  this  way  it  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  the  germ  is  a  fertilizing  agency,  but  not  in  itself 
a  fertilizing  material.  Now  whether  it  is  profitable 
for  one  to  secure  these  germs  for  introduction  to  the 
soil  depends  upon  whether  they  already  exist  in  the 
soil  or  not.  Judging  from  the  free  growth  of  alfalfa, 
burr  clover  and  other  plants,  which  cherish  colonies 
of  bacteria  upon  their  roots,  it'  is  presumable  that 
California  soils  are,  for  the  most  part,  already  sup- 
plied with  these  agencies.  There  is  an  interesting 
point  to  determide  and  that  is  whether  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  germs,  which  are  artificially  culti- 
vated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, one  can  secure  a  better  growth  of  alfalfa  and 
other  leguminous  plants  than  is  secured  upon  good 
soil  with  ample  moisture  without  them.  So  far  as  we 
can  see  there  is  no  efficacy  in  these  germs  for  the 
growth  of  plants  which  are  not  legumes,  nor  do  they 
have  any  relation  whatever  to  the  reclamation  of 
land  which  is  too  alkaline  in  character;  consequently 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  would  have  any  partic- 
ular relation  to  the  problem  which  you  have  in  hand. 
However,  it  is  always  enterprising  to  make  intelligent 
experiments,  and  if  you  desire  to  do  so  address  a 
communication  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C  , 
describing  your  situation  and  asking  that  if  such 
germs  are  available  for  distribution,  you  may  be  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  them  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Humus  Value  of  Dry  Vegetation. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  if  cow  peas  are 
allowed  to  mature,  harvested,  the  straw  returned  to 
the  ground,  will  I  get  when  decayed  the  same  value 
(minus  the  seed)  as  when  turned  under  green  ?  I 
realize  that  it  will  not  be  available  as  plant  food  as 
easily,  but  that  point  is  secondary  in  my  case.  Is 
the  cow  pea  a  nitrogen  collecting  plant  ? — R.  H.  G., 
Placentia. 

You  will  not  get  so  much  value  nor  will  you  get  it 
so  easily  by  plowing  under  vegetation  dry  as  green, 
but  you  will  get  the  same  effect  in  the  long  run  if  you 
arrange  moisture  conditions  favoring  decay.  Nature 
makes  humus  for  the  most  part  from  dry  vegetation. 
In  a  natural  state  the  herbaceous  plant  matures,  be- 
comes dry,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to 
the  local  climatic  conditions,  and  falls,  thus  giving  its 
dry  substance  to  decay.  Leaf  mold  in  the  forest  is 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  dry  vegetation.  Plowing 
in  straw,  haulm,  etc.,  will  therefore  make  humus  in 
nature's  way.  But  in  cultivation  we  can  often  do 
better  than  wait  for  nature's  slow  processes,  and 
plowing  under  green  stuff  is  doing  better  than  nature 
does  in  that  one  respect,  but  when  a  seed  crop  and  a 
by-product  of  humus  are  desired,  nature's  way  of 
securing  the  double  result  is  the  only  practicable  one. 
The  cow  pea  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer — one  of  the  best 
we  have  where  it  will  grow  well — but  it  is  not  avail- 
able for  winter  growth  and  that  is  generally  the  time 
when  we  can  best  afford  to  grow  crops  for  plowing 
under. 


Kissing  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  us  through  the  columns 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  the  enclosed  bug 
is,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  found  it  very  plenti- 
ful in  an  old  house  which  we  camped  in  last  summer 
and  also  find  it  in  the  house  where  we  live.  It  bites 
savagely  and  the  bite  is  very  poisonous  to  us. — Sub- 
scriber, Monticello. 

The  insects  are  "  kissing  bugs!" — Melanolestes  pis- 
ipes.  We  never  knew  them  to  occur  in  such  numbers 
as  you  intimate.  Hunting  and  smashing  is  the  only 
treatment  known  to  us. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  20,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  and  southerly  winds  prevailed  most  of 
the  week,  greatly  benefiting-  grain  and  fruit.  The  Ed- 
wards break  has  been  closed,  and  some  of  the  over- 
flowed land  will  bo  planted  to  beans  and  potatoes;  hops 
and  fruit  in  that  locality  will  be  a  failure.  Hay  cutting 
and  baling  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  crop  is  gen- 
erally heavy  and  of  good  quality.  Grain  harvest  is  in 
progress  ;  the  yield  is  light  and  the  quality  fair.  Barley 
will  yield  about  half  the  average  crop  in  some  sections. 
Hops  in  the  Wheatland  district  are  doing  well,  but  the 
yield  will  probably  be  less  than  average.  Pears  and 
prunes  are  in  excellent  condition  and  will  yield  a  full 
crop.  Apricots,  apples  and  peaches  will  be  light.  The 
second  crop  of  strawberries  is  light.  Vineyards  are 
thrifty  and  the  grape  crop  will  be  heavy  in  most  places. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  cooler  than  during  the  preceding 
week  and  fogs  were  frequent.  Haying  is  nearly  com- 
pleted in  the  southern  districts  and  progressing  rapidly 
elsewhere  ;  the  yield  is  unusually  heavy  in  some  sections 
and  the  quality  very  good.  Grain  harvest  is  in  progress  : 
barley  and  oats  are  yielding  fair  crops.  Reports  on  the 
wheat  crop  are  very  meager,  but  indicate  that  the  yield 
will  bo  lighter  than  anticipated  early  in  the  season. 
Hops  are  in  good  condition  and  in  portions  of  Sonoma 
county  will  yield  a  large  crop.  Grapes  in  some  sections 
have  been  slightly  damaged  by  heat,  but  the  prospect 
for  a  large  crop  is  still  good.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ma- 
turing and  harvest  is  in  progress  ;  the  crop  is  not  equal 
to  expectation. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Grain  harvest  continues  in  all  sections  ;  the 
barley  is  a  fair  yield,  but  in  some  districts  the  wheat  is 
reported  pinched.  Haying  continues,  and  most  of  the 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  harvested  and  baling  is 
in  progress.  The  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly.  Apri- 
cots, peaches  and  nectarines  are  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities,  and  canneries  and  dryers  are  in  full  opera- 
tion. Figs  and  apples  are  ripening  in  some  sections,  and 
small  shipments  have  been  made.  Grapes  are  making 
good  progress  and  promise  a  large  crop.  Prunes  have 
set  well.  Feed  is  getting  scarce  in  some  localities,  but 
stock  are  in  good  condition  and  healthy.  Irrigation 
water  is  plentiful. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  during  the  week, 
with  occasional  fogs  at  night  along  the  coast.  Lemon 
and  orange  groves  in  some  sections  are  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  drought  and  liberal  irrigation  is 
necessary.  Heavy  shipments  of  lemons  are  being  made 
from  San  Diego  and  Santa  Paula.  Berries  are  plentiful 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Apricots  are  ripening  ;  the 
fruit  is  of  good  size,  but  the  yield  will  be  light.  Other 
deciduous  fruits  are  in  fair  condition.  Vineyards  are 
thrifty  and  give  promise  of  a  heavy  yield.  Beans  and 
beets  are  making  good  progress.  Barley  and  oats  in 
Santa  Barbara  county  are  yielding  fair  crops. 

Eureka  Summary. —Haying  is  progressing;  the 
yield  is  one-third  greater  than  last  year.  Oats  fine  ;  a 
largo  crop  assured.  Vegetables  are  doing  well.  Small 
fruit  is  abundant.  Apples  less  promising,  but  a  good 
yield. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Weather  favorable  for  all 
seasonable  crops.  Water  getting  scarce  in  some  places. 
Walnuts  reported  heavy  crop.  Apricots  light.  Oranges 
and  lemons  set  full  crop,  and  orchards  in  good  condition. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, Juno  15,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Eureka  

.04 

64  21 

51  69 

46  31 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31.16 

21  21 

26.16 

98 

54 

Sacramento  

.00 

16.86 

16  62 

19.90 

88 

54 

San  Francisco  

.00 

20  59 

18.28 

22  67 

88 

52 

Fresno  

.00 

8  04 

8  50 

8.78 

94 

54 

Independence  

.00 

2  59 

2.36 

3.75 

90 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

16  95 

18  49 

20.15 

72 

48 

Los  Angeles  

T 

8.72 

19.31 

16  48 

84 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

4.40 

11.76 

8  23 

74 

56 

Yuma  

00 

1.00 

1.73 

2.89 

106 

62 

404 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Coyote  Hunting  With  Hounds. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  has  a  picture  showing  two 
coyotes  and  the  dogs  that  caught  and  killed  them, 
the  two  being  caught  and  killed  within  sixty  minutes. 
To  do  this  feat  on  a  warm  day  is  no  easy  work,  even 
for  three  dogs,  says  the  writer  of  the  text  accom- 
panying the  picture.  The  question  might  be  asked 
if  we  ever  shoot  them.  No.  The  thought  never 
comes  of  taking  a  gun  when  out  with  the  hounds. 
We  rely  entirely  on  the  dogs  to  catch  and  kill  the 
coyotes,  and  a  dog  after  given  a  fair  trial  that  will 
not  make  an  effort  to  catch  is  termed  no  good, 
although  I  have  known  some  good  dogs  to  loaf — that 
is,  get  so  close  and  make  no  effort  to  catch  until  they 
knew  another  dog  to  be  near,  for,  like  race  horses, 
they  are  not  always  lapping  each  other,  but  are  sev- 
eral feet,  or  even  yards,  apart. 

The  throw  or  catch  is  always  done  at  full  speed  by 
catching  the  coyote  by  the  hind  quarters,  and  as  the 
coyote  realizes  he  is  caught  it  turns  to  snap  at  the 
dog,  and  by  so  doing  lands  on  its  back,  whereon  if  a 
dog  works  right  he  goes  for  a  throat  hold,  but  very 
seldom  without  getting  snapped  by  the  coyote,  which 
makes  an  ugly  gash,  and  sometimes  the  coyote  locks 
jaws  with  the  dog.  While  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
coyote  to  snap,  when  he  locks  jaws  with  a  dog  he 
holds.  Then  is  when  a  dog  needs  the  assistance  of 
another  dog  to  the  throat. 

A  coyote  is  caught  any  place  from  a  run  of  300 
yards  to  li  mile,  very  few  being  killed  on  a  longer 
run,  as  the  dogs  would  be  too  near  winded  to  do  the 
killing.  I  have  known  of  one  dog  to  catch  and  kill  a 
coyote,  but  such  dogs  are  rare.  Two  dogs  will  do, 
but  I  find  three  dogs  better. 

While  the  greyhound  is  much  abused  and  consid- 
ered thievish,  if  properly  trained  from  puppyhood 
— and  let  me  say  fed,  not  starved  until  he  has  to  fol- 
low the  hens  around  for  a  living— he  is  no  more  thiev- 
ish than  any  other  of  the  canine  race.  And  one  will 
find  greyhounds  very  profitable  for  protecting  the 
place  from  the  ever-sneaking  coyote. 


Choice  Merinos  for  the  Bullard  Flocks. 


Forty-seven  rams,  representing  fourteen  famous 
(locks  of  Kambouillet.  Delaines  and  Merinos,  says  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder,  are  crossing  the  plains  in 
charge  of  E.  Lincoln,  destined  for  the  historic  Bul- 
lard Merino  stud  at  Woodland,  Cal.  Every  sheep  was 
carefully  selected  by  E.  A.  Bullard,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  better  lot  of  fine  wool  rams  were  ever  purchased 
for  a  Western  breeding  establishment.  Accompanied 
by  his  charming  and  accomplished  wife,  Mr.  Bullard 
spent  over  two  weeks  gathering  a  collection  of  rams 
that  for  size,  form,  covering  and  quality  could  not  be 
duplicated  in  the  East.  These  sheep  passed  through 
Chicago  just  as  our  last  forms  were  closing,  and  we 
regret  that  space  forbids  a  proper  description  of 
each  lot.  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind.,  furnished 
two  Rambouillet  rams  (1st  and  2nd  at  International) 
of  old  Hugo  stock,  at  $75  each:  Burnham  Bros., 
Woodstock,  Ohio,  three  2-year-old  Rambouillet  rams 
at  $125 — two  were  prize  winners  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair;  Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil  ford  Center,  Ohio,  two 
Steiger  rams  at  $275;  B.  F.  Harris.  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  four  Rambouillet  yearlings  at  $125;  Shaw  & 
Bader,  Marits,  Ohio,  six  Rambouillet  yearlings  at 
$250;  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio,  one  2-year- 
old  Merino  ram,  $50;  A.  H.  Dean,  West  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  three  yearling  Merinos  and  one  2-year-old  De- 
laine ram,  $325;  George  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio, 
one  Merino  ram,  $200:  two  Delaine  rams,  $50  each, 
and  one  Merino  ram,  $75;  J.  G.  Helser  &  Son,  Her- 
ring, Ohio,  one  yearling  Merino  ram,  $80;  J.  D.  Irwin, 
Ada,  Ohio,  one  Delaine  and  one  Merino  ram,  $75  each; 
C.  H.  Bell,  Ashley,  Ohio,  three  Merino  rams,  $150; 
A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  one  Delaine  ram, 
$200.  Blamer  &  Son,  one  Delaine  ram,  $200;  one 
yearling  Merino,  $50,  and  two  Merino  rams  at  $50 
each;  J.  H.  Dennis,  ten  Merino  rams.  Mr.  Bullard 
also  purchased  for  $1000  a  Percheron  stallion  from 
Wesley  Bishop,  Troyton,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 


California  Cherries  Being  Maraschinoed. 


As  we  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  disposition  of 
California  cherries  to  be  treated  by  the  Maraschino 
process  for  shipment  East  is  using  up  much  fruit  this 
year.  The  Solano  Republican  says:  A  large  quan- 
tity of  cherries  has  been  treated  to  this  process  in 
Suisun  this  season  and  shipped  to  the  East  to  be  put 
through  the  final  process.  W.  T.  Hicock,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  E.  L.  Lyons  &  Raas  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  in  Suisun  since  the  opening  of 
the  cherry  season,  superintending  the  work  of  pre- 
serving and  shipping  the  fruit.  This  company  is  en- 
gaged extensively  in  this  work  throughout  the  vari- 
ous fruit  sections  of  the  State.    About  100  tons  have 


been  treated  to  this  process  and  shipped  from  Suisun 
this  season.  More  would  have  been  shipped  if  the 
fruit  crop  could  have  been  obtained,  but  the  crop 
was  short  and  the  shipment  limited.  The  Mara- 
schino cherries  are  used  exclusively  in  mixing  fancy 
drinks,  and  are  purchased  by  the  saloon  trade. 

At  San  Jose. — There  is  another  firm  operating  on 
the  Santa  Clara  crop.  The  San  Jose  Herald  says 
that  Sidney  F.  Mihalovitch,  of  the  Mihalovitch- 
Fletcher  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  in  that  city  on  business 
connected  with  his  firm,  which  is  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est packing  house  for  pickled  cherries  (Maraschino 
cherries)  in  the  United  States.  When  seen  by  a 
Herald  reporter  Mr.  Mihalovitch  made  some  interest- 
ing statements  concerning  the  value  of  this  industry 
to  the  cherry  growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley: 
"  The  extent  of  the  cherry  pickling  industry  and  the 
demand  it  creates  for  your  local  cherries  is  hardly 
appreciated  by  the  growers  or  local  public,  as  not 
much  has  been  said  about  it.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  our  house  has  been  pickling  and  packing  cher- 
ries bought  here  in  your  local  orchards  for  the  six 
years  past,  at  the  Los  Gatos  Canneries,  under  a  bus- 
iness arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Hooke,  the  pro- 
prietor of  those  canneries.  We  have  in  addition 
arranged  with  the  cannery  of  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association  in  San  Jose  and  will  this  season 
make  a  large  pack  in  this  city.  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  our  house  by  its 
demand  for  Royal  Ann  cherries  has  raised  and  main- 
tained the  price  of  that  variety  of  cherry  two  cents 
above  the  price  your  local  growers  otherwise  would 
have  received.  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  we 
use  no  sulphurous  acid  or  other  deleterious  substance 
in  pickling  our  Maraschino  cherries.  Our  process  is 
a  secret  one,  which  originated  with  ourselves,  and  is 
perfectly  healthful. 

"  Our  house  is  taking  out  of  your  valley  every  vear 
from  800  to  1000  tons  of  cherries,  or  84,000,000  Indi- 
vidual cherries,  or  one  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  Our  business  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  your  large 
and  luscious  Santa  Clara  cherries  is  also  growing 
greater." 

Another  Firm  at  San  Jose. — The  Mercury  says 
that  the  Phtenix  Dried  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Jose,  George 
Gilman,  manager,  has  started  to  preserve  cherries, 
handling  a  consignment  of  Royal  Anns  for  an  Eastern 
firm.  The  first  car  went  East  a  day  or  two  ago. 
The  cherries  when  brought  in  are  barreled,  the  bar- 
rels weighed  and  headed  up,  then  water  is  poured  in 
through  the  bung,  and  a  preservative  put  in.  This 
preparation  is  sulphurous  (not  sulphuric)  acid  The 
fruit  is  thus  pickled  or  preserved  raw.  The  effect  of 
the  process  is  to  bleach  the  cherries,  but  the  taste  is 
not  affected.  The  fruit  can  then  be  recolored  if  de- 
sired, and  in  this  form  it  makes  the  celebrated  Mara- 
schino cherries,  which  being  pitted  and  glace  are  in 
great  demand  for  cocktails,  cordials,  ices,  frappe, 
etc.  The  cherries  are  somewhat  under  size  this 
year.  The  quality  has  been  fair,  but  the  season  is  a 
short  one. 


THE  FIELD. 


Sowing  Alfalfa  on  Receding  Waters. 

The  practicability  of  this  method  of  getting  a  catch 
of  alfalfa  on  land  subject  to  overflow  was  recently 
broached  in  our  columns  without  satisfactory  re- 
sponse. We  now  find  a  note  on  the  subject  by  a 
Freeport  grower  in  the  Live-Stock  Journal  which 
describes  experience  in  Sacramento  county  as  follows  : 

The  land  on  which  a  stand  of  alfalfa  is  desired  and 
at  the  same  time  is  expected  to  overflow  should  be 
well  plowed  any  time  before  the  overflow  comes.  If 
it  is  old  land  that  has  been  plowed  the  year  before, 
the  one  plowing  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
with  it.  If  it  is  new  land  it  should  lirst  be  lightly 
plowed.  Then  the  sod  should  be  cut  to  pieces  with  a 
disk  and  plowed  a  second  time  and  deeper.  Don't 
harrow  it  at  all,  but  leave  it  as  the  plow  leaves  it  and 
the  action  of  the  water  while  it  is  overflowed  will  do 
the  harrowing  and  smoothing. 

Now  wait  for  the  overflow  and  if  it  comes,  be  pre- 
pared to  sow  the  seed  when  the  water  begins  to 
recede.  If  the  overflow  fails  to  come  as  expected, 
then  your  land  is  ready  to  work  and  sow  by  the  ordi- 
nary method,  so  that  you  are  prepared  in  either 
case. 

When  the  land  is  overflowed  and  the  waters  begin 
to  fall  back,  the  manner  of  sowing  the  seed  should  be 
governed  according  to  the  fall  of  the  water.  If  the 
land  is  nearly  level  and  the  water  recedes  rapidly  the 
seed  can  be  sown  from  the  stern  of  a  boat  very  nicely. 
One  man  sits  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  with  his  back  to 
the  oarsman  and  sows  the  seed  out  behind  the  boat. 
In  this  case  any  of  the  little  broadcast  hand  sowers 
is  much  better  than  to  try  to  do  it  by  spreading  the 
seed  by  hand.  If  the  ground  is  uneven,  the  best 
method  would  be  to  follow  the  waters  down  by  wad- 
ing around  its  edges  and  sowing  the  seed  in  the  water 
that  is  soon  expected  to  fall  and  leave  the  seed  un- 
covered. 

As  soon  as  the  water  leaves  this  seed,  it  will  sprout 
and  in  a  very  few  days  will  be  growing  rapidly.  By 


this  method  of  sowing  alfalfa  it  can  often  be  planted 
late  in  the  season  and  be  put  in  ground  that  would 
not  get  dry  soon  enough  to  plant  it  by  the  ordinary 
way.     

Different  Characters  in  Alfalfa  Seed. 


During  the  time  that  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  has  been  in  operation,  a  large  number  of 
grasses,  clovers,  and  other  forage  plants  have  been 
tested.  Bulletin  No.  84  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  contains  an  account  of  these  tests. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  alfalfa,  Turkestan,  Peru- 
vian, and  Samarkand  have  been  tested.  Seed  from 
different  States  and  from  irrigated  and  unirrigated 
regions  have  been  tried.  In  the  test  of  alfalfa  seed 
grown  in  different  States,  sown  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
it  was  found  that  alfalfa  grown  from  seed  of  Southern 
States,  as  California  and  Arizona,  suffered  from  win- 
ter-killing until  the  stand  was  entirely  depleted, 
while  alfalfa  from  Kansas  and  Utah  seed  withstood 
the  winters  successfully. 

Alfalfa  from  Peru  also  winter-killed,  but  both 
Turkestan  and  Samarkand  alfalfa  have  withstood  the 
winters  in  perfect  condition,  even  better  than  com- 
mon alfalfa.  In  ordinary  years  Turkestan  has  yielded 
about  the  same  as  commom  alfalfa,  but  during  the  dry 
year  of  1901  Turkestan  alfalfa  gave  a  considerably 
better  yield  than  the  ordinary  alfalfa  and  is  no  doubt 
well  adapted  to  a  dry  climate. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Queries. 


Dy  E.  J.  Ckeei.t,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  the  San  Frarelsi-o  Veterinarian 
College,  510  (iolden  Gate  avenue. 


MARE  WITH  ECZEMA. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  that  seems  to  be 
afflicted  with  some  skin  disease.  She  wishes  to  rub  her- 
self almost  continually,  especially  about  the  head  and 
neck.  She  rubs  the  hair  off  her  face-  in  patches.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  eruptions:  she  just  6eems  to 
itch.  She  bites  her  sides  and  legs.  She  appears  to  be 
in  good  health  otherwise:  I  work  her  right  along-  arid 
she  eat  well.  She  is  rather  thin  just  now,  but  I  think  it 
is  just  because  I  have  kept  her  steadily  at  hard  work.  I 
have  tried  sheep  dip,  which  was  recommended,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  work.— Reader,  Fair  Oaks. 

answer  hy  dr.  neii.son. 

The  mare  is  suffering  from  acute  eczema,  a  disease 
which  generally  shows  a  preference  for  the  summer 
season  or  the  period  of  shedding.  Even  moderately 
hard  work  will  also  aggravate  the  symptoms  on  ac- 
count of  the  profuse  secretion  of  sweat  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  harness. 

Start  in  the  treatment  by  giving  twenty  ounces  of 
Glauber's  salt  in  one  quart  of  water.  Feed  only  hay, 
bran  and  other  non-heating  diet,  and  keep  the  skin 
clean  of  all  concretions  from  sweat  by  sponging, 
brushing,  etc.    Pure  air  is  very  important. 

Locally,  try  a  solution  of  Goulard's  extract,  one 
part  to  two  parts  each  of  glycerine  and  water. 
Bathe  well  with  it  two  to  three  times  daily. 

Norman  Neilson,  V.  S. 


DISPLAC  EMENT  OF  STIFLE  BONE. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  stifle  bone  of  a  young  working 
horso  of  mine  was  slightly  thrown  out  by  slipping  or  fall- 
ing in  the  stall  during  the  night.  Our  blacksmith  here 
put  what  he  calls  a  stifle  shoe  on  the  foot  of  the  unin- 
jured leg,  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  on  the  injured  leg. 
thereby  holding  in  the  stifle  until  healed.  Is  this  treat- 
ment sufficient  ? 

This  is  the  second  time  this  has  happened  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  I  can  in  some  way  prevent  its  happening 
again  or  strengthen  the  member.  It  is  a  fine  animal, 
but  if  it  is  likely  to  happen  often  the  horse  will  be  of  no 
use  to  me.—  Subscriber,  Calistoga. 

ANSWER   BY  DR.  NEILSON. 

If  it  really  is  the  stifle  bone  that  has  been  displaced, 
a  temporary  stifle  shoe  is  correct  treatment;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  stiff  blister  over  the  stifle  joint  and 
complete  rest  are  absolutely  essential.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  has  undoubtedly  been  severely 
sprained  by  the  fall  and  there  will  always  remain  a 
certain  amount  of  weakness  in  the  joint,  but  age  and 
a  liberal  diet  should  make  a  repetition  of  the  displace- 
ment less  probable  to  happen.  A  diversion  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  is,  however,  the  only  posi- 
tive cure,  and  this  is  quite  a  delicate  operation. 

Norman  Neilson,  V.  S. 


Melon  wilt,  the  quick  collapse  of  the  plant  or  a 
part  of  it  without  sign  of  fungus  or  other  injury  ,  to 
the  leaves,  has  been  reported  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  last  few  years  and  we  have 
had  frequent  allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 
The  agricultural  department  of  the  University  is 
taking  hold  this  year  to  see  what  it  can  do  to  check 
the  evil.  Warren  T.  Clarke  has  already  begun  work 
on  a  melon  field  of  200  acres  near  San  Miguel.  One 
method  that  will  be  pursued  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  fungus  will  be  to  sulphur  the  ground  before  the 
seed  is  planted  so  as  to  kill  the  fungus  spores.  The 
seeds  themselves  will  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate.  The  experiment  promises  to  be  widely 
interesting  and  we  shall  keep  track  of  it. 


June  25,  1904. 
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Orange  Tree  Propagation. 

To  the  Editor:— Contrary  to  the  supposition  of 
many  people  who  find  the  orange  growing  wild  in 
Florida  and  other  portions  of  America,  this  fruit  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  western  hemisphere.  Seed- 
lings of  two  distinct  types  are  found  in  a  wild  state, 
the  Citrus  aurantium  and  the  Citrus  vulgaris, 
respectively  the  sweet  and  the  sour  orange,  have 
grown  wild  in  Florida  ever  since  the  first  English 
speaking  settlers  became  familiar  with  the  country. 
They  were,  however,  both  introduced  by  the  early 
Spanish  explorers.  Finding  all  the  requirements  for 
development  supplied  by  nature,  they  have  thriven 
so  long  in  a  state  of  wildness  as  to  often  pass  for 
original  occupants  of  the  land. 

The  sweet  seedling  constituted  most  of  the  early 
groves  of  both  Florida  and  California.  Most  of  the 
groves  of  to-day,  however,  are  the  result  of  perpetu- 
ating some  distinct  type  of  seedling  by  budding.  The 
seedling  orange,  like  the  peach  and  most  other  seed 
fruits,  does  not  perpetuate  its  own  qualities  in  the 
next  generation.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  need  not 
resemble  the  fruit  of  a  tree  producing  the  seed  from 
which  it  came.  The  planting  of  seed,  therefore, 
merely  assures  a  tree,  but  offers  no  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  fruit  that  tree  may  produce.  A  few 
seedling  trees  produce  fruit  of  exceptional  excellence. 
Desirable  fruits,  originating  in  this  way,  are  perpet- 
uated by  budding — that  is,  by  transferring  buds  of 
the  tree  desired  to  the  growing  wood  of  the  tree 
whose  product  it  is  intended  to  thus  improve. 

Stocks. — These  are  the  trees,  usually  the  entire 
roots  of  young  trees,  to  which  the  growing  buds  of 
the  kind  desired  are  transferred.  The  result  is  a 
tree  producing  fruit  with  the  properties  of  the  tree 
from  which  the  bud  was  taken.  Although  the  fruit 
follows  the  character  of  the  bud,  the  tree  itself  is 
very  materially  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  stock 
on  which  it  grows.  This  influence  is  particularly 
noticed  in  the  matter  of  hardiness  and  resistance  to 
cold.  The  Citrus  trifoliata  stock  greatly  increases 
the  cold-resisting  power  of  the  tree  budded  on  it. 
The  Citrus  vulgaris,  when  used  as  stock  for  budded 
trees,  renders  them  comparatively  immune  to  the 
mal  de  goma,  or  gum  disease,  so  serious  in  some 
orange  growing  sections. 

It  is  a  fact,  particularly  important,  that  the 
budded  tree  retains  the  root  system  of  the  stock 
used.  As  stocks,  or  different  species  of  orange 
trees,  differ  very  greatly  in  the  character  of  their 
root  systems,  this  fact  gives  the  grower  control  over 
the  nature  of  the  roots  he  will  develop. 

The  sour  orange  is  particularly  deep  rooted.  The 
sweet  orange  is  surface  rooted,  its  feeding  roots 
seeming  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  tap  root. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  for  dry  localities,  or 
where  the  natural  water  supply  is  deep,  the  sour 
stock  is  preferable.  The  rough  lemon  is  particularly 
rank  in  growth  and  early  to  mature.  This  tree, 
therefore,  is  particularly  adapted  as  a  stock  for 
frostless  localities.  [But  lemon  stock  gives  a  coarse 
orange,  and  is  condemned  by  California  experience. 
—Ed.] 

Budding. — This  is  the  form  of  grafting  in  which  a 
single  bud  is  inserted  in  the  cleft  bark  of  the  tree 
used  as  a  stock.  The  character  of  orange  wood 
makes  budding  the  nearly  universal  method  of  propa- 
gation. The  fruit  of  the  tree  thus  produced  is  true 
to  the  type  from  which  the  bud  was  taken,  while  the 
other  characteristics  follow  the  nature  of  the  stock 
used.  The  buds  used  must  be  entirely  dormant,  and 
the  tree  budded  should  be  in  full  flow  of  sap. 

Hybridizing. — Several  of  the  standard  varieties 
of  oranges  doubtless  originated  from  the  natural 
cross-fertilization  of  quite  distinct  types,  preserved 
for  commercial  purposes  by  budding.  The  import- 
ance and  possibilities  of  producing  new  type  by  the 
artificial  fertilizing  of  the  flowers  of  different  species, 
resulting  in  true  artificial  hybrid  trees,  possessing 
some  of  the  desirable  traits  of  both  parents,  has  just 
begun  to  receive  the  attention  its  possibilities  justify. 

Professors  Webber  and  Swingle  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  sweet  orange  with  the  Citrus  trifoliata, 
the  deciduous  inedible  orange  of  Japan,  which  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania.  The  result  has 
already  been  the  production  of  several  edible  fruits 
much  more  hardy  than  any  orange.  One  of  these, 
the  tangelo,  bids  fair  to  become  prominent  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lemons  and  limes,  and  producible  far  north 
of  any  region  of  orange  culture.  The  particular 
object  aimed  at  in  this  work  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  orange  with  the  pronounced 
hardiness  of  its  deciduous  parent.  The  results 
already  attained  indicate  that  this  object  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  probability,  and  that  hybridizing 
must  hereafter  be  recognized  as  an  accepted  method 
of  orange  propagation. 

In  passing,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  hardiness  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  character  and  method  of 
fertilizing  the  trees.  The  use  of  mineral  fertilizers 
only,  for  the  late  application,  will  accomplish  much 
toward  this  end.    Potash  is  particularly  useful  be- 


cause of  its  tendency  to  ripen  and  harden  the  wood. 

As  only  mature  wood  is  adapted  to  budding  pur- 
poses, this  same  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  propa- 
gating and  selecting  wood  for  this  purpose.  As 
ammonia  tends  in  the  opposite  direction — makes  a 
rank  growth  and  unripe  wood,  it  should  be  excluded 
from  the  fertilizer  application  next  preceding  the 
time  when  the  tree  is  to  be  subjected  to  cold,  or  is  to 
be  drawn  on  for  propagating  purposes. 

New  York.  H.  E.  Stockbridge. 


On  Pear  Blight. 

Though  we  have  already  given  the  facts  about  this 
serious  disease,  the  following  issued  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  of  Sutter  county  may  be  of 
help  to  those  who  have  not  noticed  previous  state- 
ments: 

Pear  blight  is  a  bacterial  disease.  The  organism 
causing  the  blight  multiplies  rapidly  upon  the  nectar 
disc  of  the  pear  flowers  and  enters  through  these 
organs  into  the  tender  shoots,  where  its  progress  is 
rapid  through  the  tender  tissues  of  the  bark  of  the 
branch.  From  points  of  infection  it  spreads  rapidly 
both  downward  and  upward,  until  the  tissues  become 
too  hard  or  otherwise  unsuited  to  its  progress. 

When  the  tender  bark  becomes  tilled  with  these 
germs  the  altered  tissues,  filled  with  bacilli,  will  ooze 
out  upon  the  surface  in  sticky  mucilaginous  drops. 
Bees,  flies  and  other  insects  visit  these  drops  of  slime 
and  become  more  or  less  covered  with  the  germs. 
They  afterward  visit  the  flowers  for  nectars  and  the 
blossoms  thus  become  infected. 

Since  the  spread  of  pear  blight  is  through  the  blos- 
soms, its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  dead  and 
blackened  branches  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
exudations  of  the  dark  brown  gummy  substance 
should  be  looked  for  on  the  blighted  twigs.  If  in 
doubt  send  a  few  suspected  twigs  for  identification 
to  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners. 

Remedy — Cut  off  and  burn  all  blighted  twigs  from 
pear  and  apple  trees  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  below 
the  infected  portions  as  soon  as  the  blight  appears. 
Blossom  branches  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree 
should  be  removed  for  fear  of  infection  of  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  tree. 

With  prompt  and  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the 
grower  pear  blight  may  be  kept  in  check  for  some 
time,  but  neglected  orchards  will  be  killed  in  from 
one  to  three  years.  Bees  should  not  be  kept  in  or 
mear  pear  or  apple  orchards. 

Pruning  tools  should  be  disinfected  by  cleaning 
with  coal  oil  and  wiping  dry  after  leaving  each  tree. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Proceedings  at  Petaluma. 

Mr.  Robinson  Smith  writes  for  an  eastern  journal 
a  sketch  of  practice  at  Petaluma  which  contains 
some  points  which  we  have  not  previously  noted  and 
is  therefore  of  interest: 

The  hills  about  Petaluma,  California,  are  sprinkled 
over  with  little  white  houses,  like  the  tents  of  an 
army,  and  about  the  houses  are  moving  thousands  of 
white  specks,  which  on  nearer  approach  turn  out  to 
be  White  Leghorn  hens  ;  for  this  variety  only  has 
found  acceptance  with  the  Petaluma  ranchmen,  since 
they  are  looking  not  so  much  for  market  fowls  as  for 
egg  producers,  and  within  20  miles  of  this  California 
town  may  be  found,  it  is  said,  800,000  of  the  single- 
combed  White  Leghorn,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  variety. 

Here  we  find  the  raising  and  care  of  poultry  ele- 
vated into  a  great  industry,  with  its  trained  men  and 
exact  machinery.  In  Petaluma  things  are  not  done 
by  guesswork,  nor  are  they  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, for  a  delay  of  one  day  in  the  time  of  feeding, 
for  instance,  may  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  egg 
supply  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  eggs  for  a 
number  of  days  succeeding.  I  once  asked  a  success- 
ful poultry  ranchman,  who  owned  some  3000  laying 
hens,  why  it  was  that  while  he  was  getting  about  2000 
eggs  a  day,  his  neighbor,  with  the  same  number  in 
his  flock,  fed  exactly  the  same  ration,  was  getting  a 
daily  yield  of  nearly  500  eggs  less.  "  I  clean  my 
houses  once  a  week,  and  he  every  other  week,"  was 
the  reply. 

Houses. — The  colony  plan  of  houses  prevails  every- 
where, one  house,  12x8,  accommodating  150  fowls,  to 
every  acre.  There  is  no  fencing,  except  around  the 
dwelling  house,  barns  and  kale  patch,  but  each  group 
of  hens  knows,  and,  in  general,  keeps  to  its  own 
quarters.  Houses  for  pullets  are  separated  from 
those  of  the  year-old  hens  by  a  greater  distance. 
Each  house  is  5  feet  high  in  front  and  rear,  8  feet 
high  at  the  gable  ends.  There  are  no  windows,  the 
fowls  being  shut  out  all  day,  since  the  weather  is  al- 
ways mild.  Kept  from  the  roosts,  poultry  are  more 
active,  and,  like  people,  are  less  liable  to  rheumatism. 
Near  each  roosting  house  (or  group  of  three  houses, 
if  they  are  so  grouped),  is  a  smaller  laying  house  one- 
half  the  size. 

The  framework  for  all  these  houses,  roosting  and 
laying  houses  alike,  is  2x4  stuff.     The  sides  and  ends 


are  of  i-inch  second  grade  native  wood,  and  the 
roofing  is  entirely  shakes.  The  door  of  each  house 
is  at  the  east  end.  The  flooring,  of  inch  stuff,  runs 
lengthwise.  A  little  lathing  in  each  gable  affords 
ventilation.  The  roosts,  joined  together,  hang  from 
wires,  and  sway  a  foot  clear  of  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing— a  protection  from  cats,  skunks  and  lice. 

Feeding. — The  houses  are  usually  arranged  in  ave- 
nues, say  five  to  an  avenue.  A  ranch  of  four  avenues 
woi  Id  thus  consist  of  twenty  houses,  accommodating 
3000  hens.  Along  these  avenues  the  wagon  with  the 
food  and  water  is  driven  in  the  very  early  morning, 
before  sunrise,  in  order  that  the  hungriest  hens,  out 
first,  will  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  feed,  and  that  all 
may  get  to  laying  as  early  as  possible.  This  feed 
consists,  first,  of  whole  wheat,  which  is  poured  into 
rainproof  slatted  boxes,  8  feet  long,  enough  of  it  to 
last  all  day  ;  and  second,  of  crumbly  mash,  which  is 
laid  in  V-shaped  troughs  with  covers.  No  more 
mash  is  placed  in  each  trough  than  what  that  partic- 
ular lot  of  hens  will  eat  in  five  minutes.  They  reckon 
on  about  2£  ounces  to  each  hen.  A  second  round  is 
made  an  hour  later  to  distribute  any  mash  left  over 
in  the  wagon  or  in  any  of  the  troughs.  The  soft  feed 
consists  of  middlings,  ground  fresh  bone  or  meat, 
green  stuff  (chiefly  kale),  and  a  little  meat  meal,  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper.  For  1000  hens  the  proportion 
is  as  follows,  varying  somewhat  with  the  season  and 
the  condition  of  the  flock  :  thirty-two  pounds  of  ground 
fresh  bone  two  days  in  the  week,  or  twenty-four 
pounds  of  minced  fresh  meat  five  days  in  the  week, 
together  with  sixty  pounds  of  wheat  middlings,  two 
quarts  of  dried  meat  meal,  one  small  handful  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  kitchen 
refuse  and  two  bagfuls  of  kale  or  cabbage. 

The  fresh  bone  or  meal  is  boiled  with  the  green 
stuff  in  an  iron- bottomed  trough  the  night  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  material  is  mixed  with  it  in  the 
morning.  The  mash  is  warm,  but  not  hot,  when  fed. 
The  fresh  meal  and  bone  are  supplied  twice  a  week 
by  special  slaughter  houses.  It  is  kept  from  decay- 
ing by  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  middlings. 

In  addition  to  this  soft  and  hard  feed,  the  land  be- 
tween the  avenues  is  plowed  occasionally  and  sown 
with  buckwheat,  which,  as  it  appears  above  the 
ground,  is  quickly  consumed. 

Ehgs. — At  4  in  the  afternoon  the  little  doors  of  the 
houses  are  opened,  and  the  eggs  are  collected.  The 
nests  face  the  walls  of  the  laying  houres,  with  ash 
troughs  in  front  of  them  to  clean  the  feet  of  the  hens 
before  they  step  on  the  eggs  and  soil  them.  The 
eggs  are  crated  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  30 
miles  to  the  south,  where  a  ready  market  awaits 
them.  Thousands  of  cases  are  shipped  from  there 
annually  to  the  "Standard  Isles  of  the  Pacific,"  as 
Mr.  Dooley  calls  them. 

The  houses  are  cleaned  once  a  week,  and  the  roosts 
painted  with  carbozine  if  necessary,  but  there  is 
practically  no  trouble  with  lice  since  the  roosts  sway 
from  wires,  and  a  3-minute  spray  twice  a  year  of 
a  preparation  called  fenoline  is  considered  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  germs. 

As  for  the  health  of  the  fowls,  more  care  is  taken 
with  prevention  than  with  cure.  Standing  pools  are 
at  once  drained  off  after  every  rain.  If  roup  ap- 
pears among  a  few  hens,  the  heads  of  the  whole  flock 
are  dipped  in  a  proprietary  solution.  This  operation 
burns  the  feathers  from  the  head  and  stops  all  laying 
for  several  days,  but  the  disease  is  checked.  Ap- 
ples, because  of  their  acid,  are  kept  from  the  hens 
with  religious  care.  Any  that  fall  during  the  night 
are  gathered  at  daylight.  Nor  is  any  roosting  on 
the  trees  permitted. 

Hatching. — In  raising  chicks,  incubators  and 
brooders  are  used  almost  exclusively.  A  row  of  in- 
cubators with  gasoline  lamps  will  be  run  from  one 
reservoir.  The  flames,  and  therefore  the  heat,  re- 
main constant,  but  it  is  not  yet  determined  what  ef- 
fect, if  any,  the  fumes  of  the  gas  have  upon  the  life 
of  the  germs.  If  a  ranchman  has  not  a  sufficiently 
large  equipment  to  hatch  his  new  flock  by  the  middle 
of  March,  he  has  the  rest  of  his  incubation  done  else- 
where. No  fowls  are  kept  beyond  the  second  year. 
They  are  sold,  as  the  young  cockerels,  for  what  they 
will  bring.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  fatten  them, 
both  because  the  Leghorn  is  not  a  meaty  fowl,  and 
because  the  entire  attention  of  the  Petaluma  poultry- 
men  is  given  to  the  production  of  eggs.  That  part 
of  the  industry  they  have  dignified  into  a  science. 


THE  DAIRY. 


What  the  Holsteins  Have  Done. 

To  the  Editor: — The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  was 
held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  were  present  about 
200  members. 

The  superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry  reported 
ninety-seven  30-day  butter  records  and  1036  7-day 
records — an  increase  over  last  year  of  54  and  432,  re- 
spectively, and  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  yields  over  that  of  last  year.  On  this  point 
President  Stevens  said: 

"  A  noticeable  feature  of  Superintendent  Hoxie's 
report  for  the  year  just  closed  is  the  large  number  of 
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30-day  and  other  long  tests  that  have  been  conducted 
— a  larger  number  than  appear  in  the  combined  re- 
ports of  all  the  other  years  put  together  since  our 
system  of  official  testing  was  first  established.  These 
longer  tests  are  demonstrating  for  the  Holstein  cow 
the  possession  of  those  '  staying  qualities  '  which  op- 
ponents of  the  breed  have  denied  as  being  shown  by 
the  7-day  records.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  with 
the  increasing  number  of  tests,  the  average  of  records 
now  being  made  is  higher  in  all  classes  than  ever  be- 
fore, all  of  which  indicates  not  only  the  constantly 
broadening  possibilities  of  the  breed,  but  correspond- 
ingly improved  capabilities  in  the  case  of  the  indi 
vidual  breeder." 

The  first  prize  winners  in  the  30-day  tests  were: 
J.  B.  Jones  &■  Son,  Watertown,  Wis.;  in  Class  2, 
H.  D.  Roe,  Augusta.  N.  J.;  Class  3.  E.  E.  Randall. 
Watertown,  Wis.;  Class  4,  E.  E.  Randall;  Class  5, 
H.  A.  Moyer;  Class  6,  Charles  D.  Pierce,  Stockton, 
Cal.;  Class  7,  W.  C.  Hunt,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

A  summary  of  these  30-day  records  is  as  follows: 
Class  1,  thirty-eight  cows  tested;  average  produc- 
tion— milk,  2045.9  pounds;  butter  fat,  09.380  pounds; 
butter,  80  pounds  15.1  ounces.  Class  2,  eight  cows 
tested;  average  production— milk,  2108  pounds;  but- 
ter fat,  74.570  pounds;  butter,  87  pounds.  Class  3, 
five  cows  tested;  average  production — milk,  1932.6 
pounds;  butter  fat,  68.323  pounds;  butter,  79  pounds 
11.4  ounces.  Class  4,  twelve  cows  tested;  average 
production — milk,  1887.1  pounds;  butter  fat,  61.933 
pounds;  butter,  72  pounds  4.1  ounces.  Class  5, 
eleven  cows  tested;  average  production — milk,  1806.2 
pounds:  butter  fat,  58.740  pounds;  butter,  68  pounds 
8.5  ounces.  Class 6,  seven  cows  tested;  average  pro 
duction — milk,  1703  9  pounds;  butter  fat,  57.754 
pounds;  butter,  67  pounds  6.1  ounces.  Class  7,  six- 
teen cows  tested;  average  production — milk.  1396.7 
pounds;  butter  fat,  46.682  pounds:  butter,  54  pounds 
7.4  ounces. 

The  7-day  records  are  summarized  as  follows: 
Class  1,  300  cows  averaged:  milk,  441.4  pounds;  but- 
ter fat,  15.259  pounds;  butter,  17  pounds  12.8  ounces. 
Class  2,  sixty-five  cows  averaged:  milk,  434.1  pounds; 
butter  fat,  14.909  pounds;  butter,  17  pounds  6.3 
ounces.  Class  3,  eighty-five  cows  averaged:  milk, 
396.6  pounds;  butter  fat,  13.756  pounds;  butter,  16 
pounds  0.8  ounces.  Class  4,  ninety-nine  cows  aver- 
aged: milk,  388.4  pounds;  butter  fat.  13.130  pounds; 
butter,  13  pounds  5.1  ounces.  Class  5.  135  cows  av- 
eraged: milk,  359.9  pounds:  butter  fat,  12  036  pounds; 
butter,  14  pounds  0.7  ounces.  Class  6  99  cows  aver- 
aged: milk,  329.4  pounds;  butter  fat,  11.202  pounds; 
butter,  13  pounds  1.1  ounce.  Class  7,  253  cows  aver- 
aged :  milk,  280.4  pounds;  butter  fat,  9.397  pounds: 
butter,  10  pounds  15.4  ounces. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Association  has 
reached  1154,  of  which  146  were  admitted  at  this 
meeting.  Total  registration  showed  5567  cows  and 
2477  bulls;  9042  transfers  were  issued,  being  the 
largest  business  transacted  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 


Man,  Milk  and  Microbes. 

To  the  Editor:-  '  Thirty-six  out  of  thirty-eight 
dairies  insanitary,"  and  yet  we  live  !  What  is  "in- 
sanitary?" "  Prejudicial  to  health,"  the  dictionary 
says. 

Now  then,  is  milk,  milked  from  the  cow  "in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,"  prejudicial  to  health?  If 
so,  why  so  and  when  did  it  become  so  ?  Did  the  in- 
troduction of  the  words  "  bacteria  "  and  "microbes  " 
make  milk  "insanitary?"  We've,  almost  all  of  us, 
drunk  milk  and  eaten  milk  (cheese,  butter  and  pud- 
dings) since  we  drew  in  our  first  breath;  the  doctors 
have  recommended  it;  even  recommended  cream  as  a 
fine  remedy  for  tuberculosis,  and  some  of  us  are  still 
hale  and  hearty  at  years  of  discretion.  But  the  bug- 
bear of  bacteria  has  bitten,  or  smitten,  us  and  it  is 
no  longer  healthy  to  sleep  in  a  house,  even  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  because  there  are  more  microbes 
indoors  than  outdoors.  It  is  no  longer  healthy  to 
drink  milk  unless  the  milker  puts  on  his  best  bib  and 
tucker  and  his  "biled  shirt"  and  gives  his  cows  and 
himself  (probably  he  wants  it  worst)  a  warm  bath 
before'  he  sits  down  to  pull  teats.  An  open  corral, 
and  all  outdoors  are  no  longer  good  enough  to  milk  in 
but  a  swept  and  gypsum-garnished  barn  is  at  present 
judged  correct.  This  in  spite  of  outdoors  being  more 
healthy  for  humans  than  indoors. 

Then  after  all  this  fuss  to  keep  milk  from  microbes, 
what  do  we  do  with  most  of  it  ?  Add  microbes  to  it 
and  turn  it  into  cheese  and  butter;  keep  the  cheese, 
Gorgonzola,  Roquefort  or  Stilton,  till  it  becomes  a 
solid  mass  of  mites,  microbes  and  moulds,  and  then 
eat  it,  to  help  digestion.  And  yet,  forsooth,  we  are 
so  refined  we  cannot  stomach  milk  drawn  from  the 
cow  and  drunk  in  its  native  condition.  We  are  get- 
ting so  refined  we  are  refining  ourselves  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Suppose  you  do  make  the  milker  wash  his  own  hide 
and  clothes  and  the  cow's  udder  every  time  he  milks, 
what's  that  going  to  do  for  you  when  the  cow  swishes 
her  tail  round  the  milkman's  neck  or  lashes  her  own 
sides  therewith  ?  If  the  fur  of  the  udder  contains 
such  deadly  microbes,  doesn't  the  hair  on  the  rest  of 
the  hide  contain  them  too,  and  when  she  lashes  her 


sides  won't  the  microbes  fall  pell  mell  into  the  milk- 
bucket  ? 

There's  heaps  of  whimsicality  in  this  purity  talk. 
Look  at  the  average  drinking  water,  collected  as  it 
runs  over  every  dirty  thing  on  the  ground  into  the 
reservoirs  where  birds  and  fish  and  bugs  of  all  sorts 
defile  it  to  an  unknown  extent;  and  yet  you  drink  it 
down  and  call  it  "pure."  Your  gourmands  eat 
mushrooms  raised  in  the  beds  of  ordure,  and  straw- 
berries from  soil  fertilized  with  any  old  thing,  then 
why  all  this  fuss  over  milk  ?  One  alleged  scientist 
da  HQS  that  even  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  in  almost  all 
waters  and  is  innocuous  except  under  certain  abnor- 
mal conditions. 

Cesspools  and  zymotic  poisons  in  water  I  have  for 
thirty  years  been  warning  people  to  guard  against, 
but  this  crusade  against  dairymen  strikes  me  as 
ultra-precautionary  if  not  persecutionary.  Begin  by 
abolishing  village  cesspools.  Don't  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel ! 

Furthermore,  from  the  economic  point,  it  cost  Mrs. 
Sherman  over  210  pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow  to  pay 
its  expenses  handling  it  in  this  propo-ed  and  new 
fangled  way.  The  average  of  California's  cows  pro- 
duces only  half  this  amount  and  conditions  don't  per- 
mit of  intensive  methods.  Our  competitors  in  other 
States  are  in  the  main  unhandicapped  by  these  new 
regulations;  if  we  increase  the  cost  of  production  how 
are  we  to  hold  our  own  in  the  dairy  business  ?  It  is 
difficult  already  to  find  efficient  milkers;  if  restric- 
tions and  regulations  are  multiplied  is  it  likely  to  be 
more  easy  ? 

The  science  of  bacteriology  is  an  infant  science. 
Like  most  other  infants  it  wants  its  own  way,  and 
thinks  it  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  it  really  does. 
Let  it  grow  awhile  before  you  put  all  power  in  its 
hands  and  yourselves  under  its  feet !  With  all  your 
sanitation  be  reasonable  !         Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  June  19. 


Milk  Fever. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  Circular  No.  45,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  entitled,  "Milk  Fever:  Its  Simple 
and  Successful  Treatment."  It  gives  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  astonishingly  successful  results  ob- 
tained in  the  treatment  of  this  heretofore  extremely 
fatal  malady  by  the  injection  of  filtered  atmospheric 
air  into  the  udder.  Milk  fever  affects  well  nourished 
heavy-milking  cows  in  all  the  large  dairy  districts  of 
this  country,  and  is  characterized  by  the  complete 
paralysis  of  the'animal  shortly  after  calving.  As  it 
attacks  the  best  milking  cows  in  the  herd  and  at  a 
time  when  the  milk  How  is  the  heaviest,  the  disease 
is  one  which  has  caused  very  severe  losses  in  our 
dairy  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  every  milk  producer  acquaint  himself 
with  the  present  extremely  successful  treatment  and 
should  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  apparatus  for 
injecting  sterile  air  through  each  teat  until  the  udder 
is  distended.  This  air  treatment  is  by  far  the  most 
simple  and  practicable,  as  well  as  the  most  efficacious 
and  harmless  one  ever  used,  and  has  reduced  the 
mortality  from  the  disease  to  almost  nothing.  It  is 
easy  of  manipulation,  requires  but  little  time,  and  is 
readily  accomplished  by  means  of  the  apparatus  sug- 
gested by  the  Bureau.  Up  to  within  recent  times 
most  stringent  measures  were  resorted  to  by  every 
careful  dairyman  to  prevent  the  disease  in  his  herd. 
However,  since  the  air  treatment  has  so  greatly  re- 
duced, and  even  in  some  cases  obliterated,  the  mor- 
tality, prevention  is  no  longer  such  an  important 
problem,  and  therefore  preventive  measures,  such  as 
starving,  blood  letting,  etc.,  which  have  a  severe  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  animals,  should  be  abandoned. 
The  most  recent  preventive  treatment  suggested  is 
in  line  with  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  the  in- 
jection of  air  into  the  udder.  It  consists  in  allowing 
the  susceptible  cow  to  retain  in  the  udder  for  twenty  - 
four  hours  after  calving  all  the  milk  except  the  small 
quantity  required  by  the  calf.  The  distention  of  the 
udder  naturally  follows,  as  in  the  air  treatment  and 
acts  as  a  preventive  against  milk  fever. 


Alfalfa  and  Cows. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Gammon,  of  Lodi,  writes:  "My  main  busi- 
ness is  alfalfa  and  cows.  I  get  five  crops  of  alfalfa, 
and  usually  a  sixth  crop  that  is  smaller.  Then  1  have 
a  pasture  to  about  Christmas  which  is  a  good  saving 
of  feed.  There  is  something  satisfactory  about  alfalfa 
raising.  One  can  see  it  grow,  and  it  makes  one  feel 
prosperous.  It  is  claimed  one  acre,  if  cut  and  fed, 
will  keep  two  cows  the  year  around.  I  feed  my  cows 
rather  more  than  many  and  so  have  not  been  able  to 
make  one  acre  do  for  two  cows. 

"If  a  man  has  a  few  acres  of  alfalfa,  a  few  cows 
and  energy  to  keep  at  it,  and  intelligence  to  read 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  he  is  assured  of  a  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  poor  cow  that  will  not  bring  in  $8  or  $10 
per  month.  Of  course,  her  food  comes  out  of  this, 
but  when  the  hay  is  raised  on  the  place,  it  makes  the 
expense  light.  During  a  part  of  the  year  I  feed 
crushed  barley.  The  cows  do  better  if  they  have 
straw  or  hay  once  a  day.  The  rations  are  better 
balanced.    Hogs  do  well  on  skim  milk  and  alfalfa,  only 


needing  grain  to  finish  them  before  selling.  With  a 
hand  separator,  which  does  not  cost  much,  one  can 
make  calves  and  pigs  thrive." 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Notable  Live  Stock  Events  at  the  World's  Fair. 


The  live  stock  exhibits  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
continue  to  attract  general  attention,  and  stockmen 
in  all  the  breeding  districts  of  the  world  are  looking 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  assembling  of 
the  best  specimens  of  all  the  improved  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  at  St.  Louis  from  August  22  to 
November  19. 

The  dates  for  exhibition  of  live  stock  in  the  several 
divisions  will  be  as  follows  :  Division  A,  horses,  asses 
and  mules,  Monday,  August  22,  to  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1904,  inclusive;  Division  B,  cattle,  Monday, 
September  12,  to  Saturday,  September  24,  1904,  in- 
clusive; Division  C,  sheep  and  goats,  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 3,  to  Saturday,  October  15,  1904,  inclusive; 
Division  D,  swine,  Monday,  October  3,  to  Saturday, 
October  15,  1904,  inclusive;  Division  E,  poultry,  Mon- 
day, October  24,  to  Saturday,  November  5,  1904, 
inclusive;  Division  F,  dogs  and  cats,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 8,  to  Thursday,  November  II,  1904,  inclusive; 
Division  G,  carload  lots  of  cattle,  Monday,  November 
14,  to  Saturday,  November  19,  1904,  inclusive;  Divis- 
ion H,  Southern  breeding  cattle,  Monday,  November 
14,  to  Saturday,  November  19,  1904,  inclusive. 

Parades  of  live  stock  at  the  World's  Fair  will  take 
place  as  follows  :  Horses,  asses  and  mules,  Tuesday, 
August  23,  and  Thursday,  September  1,  1904;  cattle, 
Tuesday,  September  13,  and  Thursday,  September 
22,  1904. 


Vaccination  for  Anthrax. 

The  veterinarian  of  Sacramento  county  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sacramento  Supervisors  a  report  in 
which  he  says: 

I  desire  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  stock- 
owners  of  the  county  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
my  report  that  was  submitted  to  your  honorable 
board  on  May  5,  1904:  "  We  must  reasonably  expect 
during  the  coming  summer  outbreaks  of  anthrax  and 
other  contagious  diseases.  Such  conditions  invari- 
ably follow  in  districts  that  have  been  inundated,  and 
from  the  extent  of  the  territory  that  is  now  over- 
flowed an  unusual  number  of  such  cases  may  be 
looked  for.  Therefore  the  greatest  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  to  the  end  that  so  far  as  possible  the 
diseases  will  be  checked.  I  would  advise  stock  own- 
ers to  vaccinate  their  cattle  no  later  than  June,  as 
that  is  the  only  and  sure  safeguard  against  such  out- 
breaks." I  urge  them  to  go  to  work  at  it  right 
away  if  they  will  save  their  stock.  The  area  of  over- 
flowed territory  is  unusually  large  this  season,  and 
I  am  justified  in  emphasizing  this  admonition,  not 
only  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  from  the 
outlook  of  the  future.  There  will  surely  be  out- 
breaks more  or  less  serious  in  character  unless  the 
stock  be  vaccinated  right  away.  Vaccination  is  the 
only  sure  preventive  against  the  disease. 


Dipping  for  Texas  Fever  Ticks. 


State  Veterinarian  Dr.  Charles  H.  filemer,  says 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  will  go  to  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  in  a  few  days,  where  he  will  begin  an  exten- 
sive dipping  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
the  Texas  fever.  All  of  the  cattle  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  other  southern  counties  will  be  dipped  in  crude 
oil.     Dr.  Blemer  expects  to  be  gone  all  summer. 

The  Federal  Government  has  acknowledged  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  Beaumont  oil  from  Texas  in 
this  work,  but  has  not  yet  recognized  the  crude  pe- 
troleum from  California.  Dr.  Blemer  believes  the 
results  from  our  crude  oil  are  as  good  as  those  ob- 
tained from  the  Texas  oil,  which  is  far  more  expen- 
sive. One  of  the  purposes  of  his  trip  will  be  to  have 
the  Federal  authorities  recognize  the  benefits  of  the 
crude  California  oil  for  such  work. 

Through  this  process  of  dipping  all  of  the  cattle  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  have  been  freed  from  the 
Texas  fever,  said  Dr.  Blemer. 

Growing  Popularity  of  Milch  Goats. 


W.  A.  Shafer,  secretary  of  the  American  Milch 
Coat  Association,  writes  Colonel  Mills,  the  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Live  Stock  of  the  World's  Fair, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  famous  milch  goats  of 
Switzerland,  island  of  Malta  and  other  places  where 
milch  goats  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  use- 
fulness, will  be  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Shafer  writes  that  F.  S.  Peer  has  just 
arrived  from  Europe  with  twenty-six  milch  goats, 
and  that  he  will  return  to  the  Continent  about  June 
1st  for  another  importation. 

The  National  Goat  Dairy  Co.  has  sent  a  man  to 
Europe  for  500  head  of  milch  goats,  the  best  of  which 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  Standard 
Milch  Goat  Co.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  writes  Mr. 
Shafer  that  it  will  import  at  least  100  head  of  the 
best  milch  goats  that  can  be  found  abroad. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

More  Funds  Needed  for  California 
Investigations. 


Address  by  Mk  Elwood  Meau  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Associa- 
tion. 

Professor  Fortier  has  outlined  the 
work  in  irrigation  which  the  office  of 
Experiment  Stations  is  carrying  on  in 
California  under  our  co-operative  ar- 
rangements with  the  State,  and  shown 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish  thereby. 
I  wish  to  supplement  this  by  saying 
that  we  are  not  doing  one-half  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  best  irrigation 
development  of  the  State.  We  are  not 
doing  more  because  of  lack  of  money. 
We  are  not  carrying  on  work  in  as 
many  places  as  we  would  like,  not 
studying  one-half  the  problems  which 
need  to  be  solved,  because  the  appro- 
priation will  not  permit.  At  the  outset 
we  believed  that  the  funds  available 
for  these  investigations — $5000  from 
the  United  States  and  $5000  from  the 
State — would  be  adequate  for  the  first 
season,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
what  we  have  undertaken  without 
spending  more  money.  We  must 
either  abandon  some  of  the  work 
started  or  advance  from  the  small  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  addition  to  that  em- 
braced in  our  contract  with  the  State. 
Instead  of  furnishing  an  equal  amount 
with  the  State,  we  shall  expend  at  least 
$2000  more  than  California  is  furnish- 
ing, without  taking  into  account  the 
expense  of  printing,  in  order  to  carry 
the  work  along  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Much  Work  to  he  Done. — I  am  glad 
we  can  do  this,  because  the  value  of 
land  and  water  in  California  makes  it 
important  that  both  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  is  not  now  being 
done,  and  never  will  be  done  until  the 
best  methods  have  been  sought  out  by 
our  investigation  or  one  carried  along 
on  similar  lines.  The  trouble  with  our 
situation  is  this:  Every  other  part  of 
the  arid  region  has  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  same  need  as  California  for 
the  work  our  investigation  was  created 
to  carry  out,  and  we  can  not  continue 
indefinitely  to  expend  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  set  aside  for  California 
this  year  and  do  the  work  which  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  State  unless  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  both  the  State 
and  Congress  are  iucreased.  What  the 
State  ought  to  do  is  to  make  a  larger 
appropriation  and  use  this  as  a  lever 
for  securing  a  larger  allotment  of  funds 
from  the  Congressional  appropriation. 
I  feel  free  to  urge  this  because  I  know 
that  the  value  of  the  work  which  Pro- 
fessor Fortier  and  his  associates  are 
doing  will  be  appreciated  more  and 
more  as  the  years  go  on,  and  because  I 
know  that  the  economy  and  energy 
with  which  it  is  prosecuted  justifies 
their  having  larger  opportunities  for 
work. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  these  investigations  is  going  to  in- 
crease rapidly  in  the  future.  The  need 
for  them  two  years  from  now  will  be 
seen  much  more  clearly  than  at  pres- 
ent, because  the  settlement  of  northern 
California  is  just  beginning.  Anywhere 
one  goes  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  he  will  find  .new  houses 
going  up;  new  fields  being  prepared 
for  irrigation;  furniture  and  tools  being 
unloaded  from  the  cars  and  hauled  into 
the  fields  until  shelter  can  be  provided 
for  them.  These  new  settlers  are  com- 
ing here  with  no  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  State  and  the  require- 
ments of  its  agriculture. 

Economizing  Expense. — Certainly  we 
are  dealing  with  the  problems  on  which 
success  of  every  one  of  these  works  de- 
pends. The  economy  and  skill  with 
which  water  is  used  and  the  care  with 
which  the  land  is  prepared  for  its  ap- 
plication will  govern  the  acreage  of 
land  which  a  government  work  will 
serve  and  the  yield  of  crops  grown  by 
farmers,  and  it  is  by  these  that  the 
price  which  farmers  can  pay  for  water 
and  the  value  of   both  government 


works  and  lands  served  will  be  meas- 
ured. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing about  improvements  in  our  irriga- 
tion practice  and  finding  out  more  than 
we  now  know  about  the  duty  of  water 
and  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
service  which  water  renders  in  irriga- 
tion, let  me  call  your  attention  to  some 
conditions  in  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
districts,  the  development  of  which  was 
recently  celebrated.  That  event  was 
worthy  of  celebration.  Nothing  has 
ever  happened  which  means  more  for 
the  future  development  of  California. 
In  time  these  two  districts  will  support 
250,000  people.  But  to  bring  that 
about  a  complete  system  of  water  dis- 
tribution must  be  brought  into  being. 
The  first  step  is  to  know  what  the  duty 
of  water  is  in  that  section — to  find  out 
how  much  is  required  to  irrigate  an 
acre  of  land  in  order  that  canals  and 
laterals  may  be  built  the  right  size  to 
supply  it.  Another  thing  is  to  find  out 
how  the  land  can  be  prepared  for  the 
application  of  water  to  crops  at  the 
least  cost  to  new  settlers,  and  to  give 
the  best  results  in  the  future. 

How  Money  Can  he  Saved. — Few 
understand  the  outlay  required  to  pre- 
pare land  for  the  distribution  of  water 
and  how  important  it  is  that  the  right 
system  of  irrigation  be  adopted.  In 
the  case  of  the  Turlock  canal  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  land  to  receive  water 
will  be  more  than  the  cost  of  the  canal 
system.  The  canal  and  laterals,  includ- 
ing the  great  dam  at  the  head,  cost 
only  $7  an  acre  for  the  land  they  will 
water.  To  grade  and  check  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  water  is 
costing  on  an  average  of  $10  an  acre. 
This  means  that  the  outlay  of  the  farm- 
ers of  these  two  districts  in  getting 
ready  to  apply  water  will  be  more  than 
$3,000,000.  Suppose  that  one-third  of 
this  could  be  saved  It  would  pay  the  en- 
tire expense  of  all  these  investigations 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  work  going  on  there 
and  what  I  know  of  irrigation  methods 
in  California,  I  do  not  believe  it  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  way  is  open 
to  lessen  the  expense  of  this  prepara- 
tion $1,000,000,  and  that  in  addition  the 
yield  of  crops  which  will  come  about 
through  the  adoption  of  better  systems 
will  be  worth  another  $1,000,000 

Experience  is  Costly. — We  have 
been  giving  so  much  attention  to  the 
engineering  side  of  irrigation  and  the 
problems  connected  with  the  building 
of  dams  and  canals  that  we  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  side.  We  have  neglected 
the  work  of  the  farmer,  which,  after 
all,  determines  whether  the  dams  and 
canals  are  to  have  any  value.  Left  to 
himself  to  work  out  his  methods,  the 
American  farmer  has  shown  wonderful 
capacity  and  self-reliance,  but  no  one 
who  has  made  a  study  of  our  irrigation 
practices — at  least  such  study  as  has 
been  made  by  Professor  Fortier  and 
myself — can  fail  to  realize  that  the  best 
development  of  the  country  will  be  pro- 
moted by  helping  instead  of  leaving 
him  to  work  these  things  out  for  him- 
self. Any  one  who  will  watch  irrigators 
in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  can  not  fail  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  much  of  the  work  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  wrong  way;  that  much 
of  the  money  spent  in  preparing  fields 
for  water  will  be  lost  because  all  the 
work  must  be  done  over  again;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  waste  of  water 
and  loss  of  money  and  time  represents 
in  the  aggregate  an  enormous  sum.  We 
ought  not  to  continue  this  sort  of  thing. 
Leaving  beginners  in  irrigation  to  work 
out  all  its  problems  for  themselves  will 
delay  the  settlement  of  California  and 
lessen  the  taxable  and  productive  value 
of  the  land.  What  is  needed  now  in  the 
beginning  of  development  is  to  take 
every  step  possible  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  methods  and  give  immi- 
grants all  the  light  which  can  be 
thrown  on  the  conditions  with  which 
they  must  deal. 

Diversity  of  Needs. — In  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  advise  with  safety,  the 
investigations  we  are  carrying  on 
should  be  widely  distributed.  Advice 
as  to  the  duty  of  water,  as  to  seepage 
losses,  as  to  the  method  of  applying 


water  to  crops  in  different  sections  of 
the  State  can  not  be  safely  based  upon 
experiments  made  in  any  one  place. 
We  have  here  a  State  over  1000  miles 
long,  with  a  remarkable  range  of  pro- 
duction and  very  wide  differences  in 
the  amount  of  water  supply  and  in  the 
slope  and  character  of  the  soil.  Every 
section  of  the  State  needs  to  be  studied. 
Experiments  should  be  carried  on  in 
northern,  central  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  order  that  farmers  may  be 
advised  as  to  what  practices  are 
suited  to  their  conditions,  and  what 
not.  There  are  places  in  California 
where  irrigators  can  with  profit  adopt 
the  methods  of  irrigators  in  Colorado, 
and  there  are  other  places  where  these 
methods  would  have  no  value.  The 
farmers  who  are  adding  to  the  value 
and  productiveness  of  the  land  in  Cali- 
fornia by  bringing  it  under  irrigation 
need  help  along  these  lines.  They  can- 
not study  these  matters  for  themselves 
because  it  takes  all  their  time  to  make 
a  living.  This  is  work  which  requires 
trained  observers,  a  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  and  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  conditions. 

Double  the  Appropriation. — I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  facts  to  this  association,  because 
we  wish  you  to  understand  that  we  can 
not  do  justice  to  the  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  ourselves  on 
the  amount  of  money  now  available  for 
the  work  in  California.  We  must  have 
more  funds.  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend to  my  superiors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  appropriation 
of  twice  as  much  money  for  California 
as  we  are  able  to  set  aside  now,  and 
believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  it  will  be  wise  economy 
for  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  the 
State  to  set  aside  $10,000  each  year  in- 
stead of  $5000.  My  opinion,  based  upon 
more  than  five  years'  continuous  study 
of  the  State  irrigation  problem,  is  that 
the  only  wise  economy  will  be  to  double 
the  appropriation.  I  believe  Congress 
will  make  this  increase,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  asked  of  Congress 
unless  the  State  shows  an  equal  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Thomas — I  know  the  feeling  of 
the  present  administration  in  California 
toward  Mr.  Mead's  work.  If  the  report 
of  Mr.  Mead  shows  satisfactory  prog- 
ress there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
securing  again  from  the  Legislature  an 
appropriation  for  this  department  of 
any  amount  that  he  will  agree  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  duplicate.  If  he 
wants  $20,000  he  can  get  it.  The  ad- 
ministration felt  this  way  last  year, 
but  thought  the  State  could  not  afford 
a  large  appropriation  considering  the 
condition  of  finances  left  by  the  previ- 
ous administration.  The  original  bill 
appropriated  $100,000,  assigning  $20,- 
000  to  Mr.  Mead's  department.  Noth- 
ing but  the  poverty  of  the  State  cut 
that  appropriation  down  to  $(10,000.  If 
Mr.  Mead  asks  that  this  association 
assist  his  department  at  the  next  Leg- 
islature in  securing  an  appropriation 
for  two  years  for  $20,00  ii  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  does 
the  same,  I  think  that  the  officers  of 
this  association  will  pledge  themselves 
to  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Mead — So  far  as  the  State  au- 
thorities are  concerned,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  helpful  or  encouraging 
than  their  attitude.  The  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  more  than  generous. 
It  has  furnished  us  with  headquarters, 
and  is  now  incurring  an  additional  ex- 
penditure to  meet  our  increasing  needs 
in  that  direction,  and  is  doing  it  with- 
out any  charge  whatever  to  the  United 
States  or  the  co-operation  fund.  We 
have  met  with  equal  generosity  from 
irrigators  and  canal  companies.  But 
these  minor  aids  will  not  answer. 
Competent  men  to  direct  the  work, 
make  the  measurements,  gather  the 
data  and  report  them,  must  be  had, 
and  to  secure  these  and  pay  their  sal- 
aries and  expenses  we  need  at  least 
twice  as  much  money  as  we  now  have. 


PHRAD  DATP^  California.  Washington, 
vl  ICftr  *Kr\  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

V.  e  secure  reduced  ratea  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franolsco. 
U  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  238  West  5th  St,,  Los  Angeles, 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HITMAN  KRMEDT  for  Rhea* 
m:ii  Ism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eto..  It 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Csiufltic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  grive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  CleTelmd,  Ohio. 


GIF 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  (remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers, 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANALYSIS  of 

Soils, 
Water, 
Fertilizers, 
Spraying  Materials, 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Products. 


PLANS  for 
Orchards, 
Ranches, 
Irrigation. 

Land  Inspections. 
Land  Adaptations. 


CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 


HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intricate  than 
Important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  111  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  I  3  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  west  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

AhMi.v Ing  of  Ores,  $2f>;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnmitm 
\Rsay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourue  of 
»i.suf  in*  Jftu.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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A  Bride. 

Now  in  the  month  when  the  rose  is  bloom- 
ing 

White  in  its  purity,  pink  in  its  pride; 
Now  in  the  blush  of  its  sweet  perfuming, 
Fresh  as  the  rose  leaf  comes  the  bride. 

Pure  is  the  breath?  of  a  June-time  morn- 
ing, 

Pure  is  the  sunlight's  dawning  dart, 
Pure  is  the  bud  with  the  dew  adorning, 
Purest  of  all  is  a  maiden's  heart. 

Sweet  is  the  music's  peal  and  pleading, 
Sweet  its  exultant  throb  and  thrill, 

Sweet  is  the  calm  and  hush  succeeding, 
Sweetest  of  all  is  the  bride's  "I  will." 

Firm  is  the  heart  though  the  voice  may 
falter, 

Whole  is  her  trust  as  the  circling  band, 
Welding,  before  the  eternal  altar, 
Soul  unto  soul  as  hand  to  hand. 

So  be  she  now  and  so  forever, 
Bride  to  the  man  she  loves  the  best; 

Time,  nor  trouble,  nor  death  dissever, 
Discord  threaten,  or  doubt  molest. 

Whether  the  bride  be  high  or  lowly, 
Whether  the  wedding   be  grand  or 
small, 

True  be  the  trust  and  the  kiss  be  holy, 
Else  is  nothing  and  Love  is  All. 

— Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 


The  Other  Side. 


Climbing  the  mountain's  shaggy  crest, 
I  wondered  much  what  sight  would 
greet 

My  eager  gaze  when 'or  my  feet 
Upon  the  topmost  height  would  rest. 
The  other  side  was  all  unknown; 

But,  as  1  slowly  toiled  along, 

Sweeter  to  me  than  any  song, 
My  dreams  of  visions  to  be  shown. 

Meanwhile  the  mountain  shrubs  distilled 
Their  sweetness  all  along  my  way, 
And  the  delicious  summer  day 

My  heart  with  rapture  overfilled. 

At  length  the  topmost  height  was  gained; 
The  other  side  was  full  in  view; 
My  dreams  —  not  one  of  them  was  true, 

But  better  far  had  I  attained. 

For  far  and  wide  on  either  hand 
There  stretched  a  valley  broad  and  fair, 
With  greenness  flashing  everywhere  — 

A  pleasant,  smiling,  homelike  land. 

Who  knows,  I  thought,  so 't  will  prove 
Upon  that  mountain  top  of  death, 
Where  we  shall  draw  diviner  breath, 

And  see  the  long  lost  friends  we  love  ? 

It  may  not  be  as  we  have  dreamed, 
Not  half  so  awful,  strange  and  grand; 
A  quiet,  peaceful,  homelike  land, 

Better  than  in  our  visions  gleamed. 

But  now  along  our  upward  way 
What  beauties  lurk,  what  splendors 
glow! 

Whatever  shall  be,  this  we  know 
Is  better  than  our  lips  can  say. 

—  John  White  Chadwick. 


Lucky  Rain  Drops. 

As  the  weather  had  been  fine  for 
quite  half  an  hour  people  had  donned 
their  light  spring  clothing  and  had  sal 
lied  forth  into  the  park,  feeling  spruce 
and  merry.  They  sallied  out  again, 
however,  with  undignified  haste  when  a 
sudden  downpour  of  rain  came  from  no- 
where in  particular — for  no  one  had  no- 
ticed any  clouds — transforming  most  of 
them  into  mere  masses  of  drenched  mis 
ery  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

Lily,  her  head  bent  forward  against 
the  wind,  and  with  both  hands  holding 
her  wind-driven  skirts,  started  to  run 
toward  Grant  monument.  Not  many 
yards  had  she  gone  when  she  collided 
with  Clayton,  who  was  scurring  toward 
the  park  corner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he. 

Lily  stood  still,  her  back  to  the  wind 
and  her  wavy  golden  hair  blowing  pret 
tily  over  her  shoulders  and  framing  her 
flushed  face. 

"You!"  she  exclaimed. 

Now  he  was  standing  still,  too.  They 
stared  confusedly  at  each  other,  neither 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  thought,"  he  ventured  at  last, 
"  that  I  had  nearly  killed  somebody,  I 
sincerely  hope — .  But,  there,  I'm  for 
getting  the  rain  and  you've  no  umbrel 
la.  Hi,  there — you  with  the  tent  I  I'll 
give  you  five  dollars  for  it!" 

This  to  a  ragged  old  man  who,  never 


theless,  seemed  to  be  comparatively 
happy,  having  a  misshapen  but  inviting 
umbrella. 

"  Done!"  said  the  old  fellow,  jumping 
eagerly  at  the  bargain.  "  It  ain't  much 
of  a  beauty  for  promenading,  sir,  and 
mebbe  it  ain't  worth  so  much,  but-" 

"  It  is  to  me, "  said  Clayton.  ' '  Here's 
the  money.  Now,"  turning  once  more 
to  Lily,  "let's  find  a  more  sheltered 
place." 

Beneath  the  ugly  umbrella  the  young 
couple  hurried  along  toward  a  huge 
tree  that  seemed  to  offer  some  protec- 
tion from  wind  and  rain. 

"  How  strange,"  remarked  Clayton, 
"  that  we  should  suddenly  find  ourselves 
journeying  along  together  once  more, 
just  as  we  used  to  do,  as  though  we  had 
never  quarreled !  At  this  moment  I  can 
scarcely  realize  that  all  is  over — " 

"  It  isn't,"  snapped  the  girl  emphat- 
ically, "  I  mean,  the  rain  isn't  over  yet. 
But  it  will  soon  be,  and— and  you  really 
needn't  have  bothered  about  an  umbrel- 
la." 

'Well,  you  need  not  stand  so  far 
away,  if  you  do  hate  me." 

He  took  her  arm  and  pulled  her,  ever 
so  gently  toward  him. 

She  noticed,  as  she  leaned  nearer, 
that  his  heart  was  pounding  violently, 
but  hoped  he  was  not  as  observant  of 
the  fluttering  of  her  own. 

"I  suppose  Wilfred  Gray  would  be- 
grudge me  these  few  moments  with  you 
if  he  knew." 

"Let  us  talk  about  something  imper- 
sonal," said  she.  "The  rain  for  in- 
stance." 

"Don't  you  find  that  a  sufficiently 
dampening  subject  already?" 

1 '  Well,  then  — urn— er—  Oh,  yes ! 
Have  you  seen  Miss  Gertie  Terry  late- 
ly?" 

"I  have,  very  lately.  I  tell  you,  I 
like  Gertie  Terry  tremendously." 

"  I  know  you  do.  It's  an  old  attach- 
ment." 

She  made  a  proud  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  free  her  arm  from  his. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  like  her?"  he  con- 
tinued. "I'm  to  be  best  man  at  her 
wedding  next  month.  She  marries  my 
friend  Bentley." 

Lily  unconsciously  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  Aren't  you  happy,  alone  here  with 
me,  Lily?"  he  queried,  with  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  tenderness. 

"Goodness!  There's  a  perfect  stream 
running  down  this  slope.  My  skirt  is  all 
draggly!" 

"  What  a  thoughtless  fool  I  am!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Here,  step  up  on  this 
bench." 

He  helped  her  upon  the  bench,  and 
took  his  place  beside  her,  and  both 
laughed  again  like  children. 

I  wouldn't  part  with  this  umbrella 
now  for  a  million.  Why,  where  on 
earth  is  your  engagement  ring,  Lily?" 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  um- 
brella?" 

"Answer  me.  You  must.  What 
has  become  of  your  ring? 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  did 
with  it,  after  I  sent  it  bac  k  to  him." 

"  Then  you're  not — .    You're  free?" 

Silence. 

"  Lily,  guess  what  I  am  going  to  do?" 

"Don't  you  dare.  Remember,  you 
said  when  we  parted  you  would  never 
forgive  me  for  flirting  with  Wilfred. 
That's  why  I  grew  reckless  and  engag- 
ed myself  to  him.    That's  why — " 

"Hang  Wilfred!  I'm  about  to  kiss 
the  tip  of  the  prettiest  ear  in  Chicago!" 

"  If  you  do  I'll  never  forgive  you. 
Besides,  they  can  see  us  plainly  from  the 
boulevard." 

"I  don't  care  if  the  whole  world — " 

A  nondescript,  woebegone  woman, 
with  a  sodden  hat.  its  limp  black  feather 
trailing  mournfully  across  her  cheek, 
suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  front 
of  the  bench  and  paused  shiveringly,  as 
if  anxious  to  remain  in  the  company  of 
two  beings  so  warm  and  happy  looking 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  bleakness. 

"I'm  a  stranger  here.  Won't  you 
please  tell  me  thelway  out  of  the  park  ?" 

"Certainly,  madam;  go  that  way," 
replied  Clayton,  pointing  anywhere. 

She  had  scarcely  disappeared  when 
the  history-makiDg  umbrella,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  a  passing  gust 
of  wind,  turned  suddenly  inside  out. 
Clayton,  after  a  moment's  dismay,  re- 
versed the  ludicrous  looking  object,  and 


held  it  over  them  by  its  apex,  the  home- 
ly bulldog  handle  standing  on  guard  far 
above. 

Then  he  repeated  his  question  to  Lily 
— the  only  question  in  the  world  at  that 
moment. 

"  Won't  you  forgive  the  past,  Lily?" 
Won't  you  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
wear  my  ring  once  more?" 

The  inverted  bowl  "  of  the  umbrella 
was  brought  down  so  far  over  their 
heads  that  it  completely  hid  them  from 
view,  and  for  two  foolish  young  lovers 
the  beating  rain  was  turned  into  a 
golden  mist. 

#*»»** 

A  policeman's  finger  tapped  Clayton 
sharply  on  the  arm. 

"  You  can  sit  on  the  bench  if  you  like, 
but  you're  not  allowed  to  scratch  the 
paint  by  standing." 

The  bewildered  couple  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  that  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  and  that  half  a  dozen  idlers 
stood  there  in  the  walk,  gaping  curious- 
ly at  them. 

"  Nor  you  don't  need  your  umbrella 
now,"  added  the  policeman,  with  an  in- 
cipient grin.  "  It's  been  fine  for  the 
last  half  hour.  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Queer  Ingredients  in  Cereals. 


The  poor  cereals  received  the  blackest 
of  black  eyes  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson's  cooking 
demonstration.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
most  extensively  advertised  of  all  break- 
fast foods,  she  said: 

"  There  is  strychnia  in  it.  That  has 
been  proved  by  analysis;  and  I  think  its 
manufacture  is  undergoing  a  tempo- 
rary lull  at  present  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Pure  Food  people.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  enough  strychnia  in  one 
portion  to  hurt  anybody,  but  I  think  if 
you  are  going  to  take  a  regular  course 
of  that  drug  you  would  better  do  it 
under  a  physician's  direction." 

The  hundreds  of  women  who  packed 
the  big  hall  sat  aghast  at  this  revelation. 
And  then  Miss  Johnson  proceeded  to  go 
on  and  give  them  more  of  the  same 
thing.  Speaking  of  another  widely  ad- 
vertised breakfast  food,  she  said: 

"  I  put  it  in  a  test  tube  in  a  labora- 
tory, with  properly  prepared  toast, 
and  also  with  a  nice,  soggy,  greasy 
variety  of  toast  warranted  to  be  indi- 
gestible. The  breakfast  food  was  the 
last  of  the  three  to  digest." 

"  I've  heard  it  was  nothing  but  bread 
and  molasses,"  said  a  woman  in  the 
audience. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Miss 
Johnson.  "  I  think  I  would  believe  any- 
thing of  that  particular  compound  after 
my  experience  with  it.  A  physician 
ordered  me  to  make  my  breakfast  of  it 
alone  for  a  mouth  when  I  was  getting 
over  an  illness.  I  had  indigestion  just 
as  long  as  I  followed  his  prescription. 
As  soon  as  I  went  back  to  my  ordinary 
breakfast  my  indigestion  stopped. 

"There  are  two  things  that  make 
cereals  bad  for  many  people,  "  she  con- 
tinued. "  One  is  that  they  are  an  easy 
food  to  bolt.  They  slip  down  whole. 
The  other  is  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
used  with  them  sets  up  a  fermentation 
in  the  intestines,  where  most  of  the  di- 
gestion of  cereals  takes  place. 

"I  suppose  you  are  all  too  old  to 
change.  If  you  eat  cereals  you  will  eat 
sugar  with  them.  But  you  can  train 
your  children  to  eat  them  without.  If 
children  cannot  eat  cereals  without 
sugar  they  would  better  not  eat  them 
at  all." 

Miss  Johnson's  subject  was  "Break- 
fast," and  about  this  time  a  most  entic- 
ing odor  of  coffee  began  to  fill  the  hall. 

I  am  doing  light  housekeeping  now," 
said  the  instructor,  "and  1  make  my 
coffee  every  morning  of  my  life  in  a 
saucepan." 

This  astounding  assertion,  contrast- 
ing so  oddly  with  the  learned  disserta- 
tions on  French  coffee  pots  to  which 
housewives  are  treated,  made  a  mild 
sensation. 

"There  are  two  secrets  of  good 
coffee,"  said  the  instructor,  daintily 
picking  salt  codfish  into  a  pan. 

"The  first  is  to  put  in  coffee  enough. 
The  next  is  to  put  it  on  in  cold  water — 
not  in  a  little  cold  water,  afterward 
filling  up  with  hot.  That  gives  it  an 
uncooked  taste,   because   it  doesn't 


blend.  Put  it  on  in  all  the  water  you 
are  going  to  use,  and  let  it  come  slowly 
to  a  boil.  The  reason  is  that  you  want 
to  get  all  the  flavor  in  that  coffee  into 
the  water,  and  this  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  When  it  boils  set  it'  off  the  fire 
in  a  warm  place. 

"  As  for  quantity,  put  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  coffee  and  a  cupful  of  water  to 
each  person,  and  one  extra.  Never  use 
an  egg  to  settle  coffee.  It  binds  the 
coffee  together  so  that  its  strength  can- 
not be  extracted.  I  use  eggshells  if  I 
have  them  handy. 

"Java  is  a  very  wonderful  little  is- 
land," continued  Miss  Johnson,  rumina- 
tively.  "Such  a  little  island,  and  yet 
supplies  the  whole  civilized  world  with 
coffee — kings  on  their  thrones  and  the 
people  who  trade  at  the  corner  grocery. 
Well,  well!  Good  South  American  coffee 
is  good,  no  matter  what  name  we  buy 
it  under." — Tribune. 


Concerning  the  Complexion. 


"Many  women  have  good  complex- 
ions naturally,  but  let  those  who  have 
not  take  heart,"  says  a  woman  who 
knows  whereof  she  speaks, "for  almost 
any  skin  can  be  made  to  become  firm 
and  elastic,  clear  and  hardy. 

"No  doubt  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
wife  and  daughters  knew  what  was  good 
for  their  skins,  and  did  not  fail  to  refill 
the  saucepan  that  the  good  man  so  sly- 
ly knocked  over.  Some  one  suggests 
that  this  concoction  may  have  been 
simply  a  thin  bran  gruel,  made  with 
some  rose  water.  The  persistent  use 
of  this  preparation  will  give  a  pale 
woman  a  lovely  color.  It  should  be 
used  while  hot,  the  face  being  washed 
therewith,  and  afterwards  sponged  with 
a  cloth. 

"The  woman  who  desires  a  good  skin 
must  learn  to  breathe,  and  next  to  ex- 
ercise. Let  her  stand  for  five  minutes 
before  an  open  window,  heels  together, 
head  up,  chest  out,  chin  in,  hips  back 
and  hands  hanging  loosely  at  the  side. 
While  in  this  position  she  must  draw  a 
long,  deep  breath  through  the  nose  and 
exhale  slowly  through  the  mouth. 

"Half  an  hour  before  breakfast  it  is 
well  to  drink  about  a  pint  of  hot  water 
containing  a  pinch  of  salt.  Charcoal 
tablets  after  each  meal  are  also  excel- 
lent, but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
wash  the  body  every  day  in  tepid  water, 
with  plenty  of  pure  soap,  finishing  with 
a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse  towel. 
After  this  the  face  should  receive  spe- 
cial treatment.  Few  people  wash  their 
faces  properly.  The  principal  work 
should  be  done  at  night,  and  unless  the 
skin  is  very  thin  a  rather  coarse  wash- 
cloth, well  soaped,  should  be  used,  with 
plenty  of  warm  water.  While  the  pores 
are  open,  massage  the  skin  with  a  little 
lanolin,  applying  with  the  finger  tips, 
and  knead  the  cheeks  with  the  knuckles 
and  palms  of  the  hands. 

"Any  one  desirous  of  avoiding  undue 
lines  and  wrinkles  on  throat  and  face 
should  use  this  treatment  patiently  for 
one  month.  The  improvement  in  the 
complexion  will  by  that  time  speak  for 
itself. 

"A  cheap  and  useful  adjunct  to  the 
daily  bath  may  be  made  with  odd  bits  of 
soap  as  a  basis.  Place  a  cupful  of 
these  scraps  in  a  large  knitted  or 
cheesecloth  bag,  with  a  quart  of  bran, 
an  ounce  of  powdered  orris  root  and  half 
an  ounce  of  almond  meal.  This  makes 
the  best  skin  beautitier  ever  invented, 
and  after  using  it  freely  in  the  bath 
perceptible  improvement  in  the  com- 
plexion will  be  noticed  at  once.  Con- 
stant use  will  make  the  improvement 
permanent,  and  there  will  be  also  a 
luxurious  feeling  of  perfect  cleanliness 
as  well  as  a  flower-like  odor  about  the 
person,  the  effect  of  the  orris  root. 

"Busy  women  need  only  a  few  min- 
utes daily  to  improve  their  appearance 
wonderfully.  If  they  are  obliged  to 
hurry  in  the  morning,  the  warm  bath 
may  be  taken  at  night.  A  hot  bath 
daily  would  be  injurious,  but  skin  spe- 
cialists, as  well  as  physicians,  now  re- 
pudiate cold  ones,  as  they  do  not 
cleanse  the  pores.  A  tepid  one  each 
day  and  a  hot  one  once  a  week,  after 
which  one  should  take  care  not  to  ex- 
pose one's  self,  is  the  best  regimen." 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Neither  the  Palates  nor  the  Purses  of  the  People 

GAIN  RESIST 

"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard, 

"Monarch"  Hams, 
"Eastern  Star"  Boiled  Hams. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

OF*  CALIFORNIA. 


WARNING  TO  DAIRYMEN 

Do  you  send  your  milk  to  a  creamery  to  be  separated,  and  bring 
home  skimmilk  that  is  a  mixture  of  that  from  the  different  herds? 
If  so,  are  you  not  aware  that  you  are  endangering  the  lives  of  your 
cattle,  for  if  any  of  the  patrons  have  sick  cows,  there  is 
great  danger  of  carrying  the  disease  home  in  the  skim- 
milk. A  recent  report  stated  that  one  party  lost  29  out  of 
30  head,  another  17  out  of  22,  and  that 
the  patrons  of  one  creamery  alone  lost 
about  400  head  from  some  disease  that 
was  very  contagious. 


PROTECT  YOUR  COWS  BY 
jjL  USING  A  U.  8.  SEPARATOR 

With  a  U.  S.  Farm  Separator  you 
have  your  own  skimmilk,  pure  and 
JJ  V  r-S  tweet>  to  feed.  If  these  patrons  had 
used  U.  S.  Farm  Separators  and  sent 
their  cream  to  the  creamery  this  disease 
could  not  have  spread  this  way. 

Remember  the  U.  S.  HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD  for  clean 
skimming,  with  average  loss  for  50  consecutive  runs  of  only  .0138 
of  1  per  cent. 

ALSO  HAS  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

For  full  particulars,  write  for  catalogue. 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points:  Portland,  Me.,  Rherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Out,, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  La  Crosse,  Wis..  Minneapolis,  Minn., Chicago,  111.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Oinaba,  Neb.,  KansasCity,  Mo. 
Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


T/\KE    NOTICE — Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Potato  Salad  Dressing  —  Used  in 
England  with  sorrel  and  onion  salad: 
Boil  and  mash  two  large  potatoes,  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  mus- 
tard, and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Stir 
into  the  potato  gradually  at  first,  as  in 
mayonnaise,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Beat 
until  the  dressing  is  like  cream.  Add 
at  the  last  half  a  cupful  of  cream. 

Cornstarch  Puffs. — Rub  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a 
cream;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  a  cupful  of  cornstarch  al- 
ternately with  the  stiffly  beaten  whites; 
stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  one  of  vanilla  extract;  bake 
in  well  greased,  heated  gem  pans,  in  a 
quick  oven;  ice  with  a  boiled  icing.  This 
recipe  makes  twenty  puffs,  and  they 
last  fresh  for  several  days. 

Spinach  and  Eao  Salad. — Prepare 
and  mould  the  spinach.  Have  ready, 
also,  some  cold  boiled  egg  and  mayon 
naise.  Turn  the  spinach  from  the 
moulds  onto  nests  of  shredded  lettuce. 
Dispose,  chain  fashion,  around  the  base 
of  the  spinach  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
cut  in  rings  and  press  a  star  of  mayon- 
naise in  the  center  of  each  ring.  Pass 
the  yolks  through  a  sieve  and  sprinkle 
over  the  tops  of  the  moulds  and  place 
above  this  the  round  ends  of  the  whites. 

Shepherd's  Pie  — Cut  enough  cold 
roast  beef  to  make  a  quart  of  small, 
thin  slices.  Season  the  meat  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  after  putting  it  into  a 
deep  earthen  dish  pour  over  it  a  sauce 
made  as  follows:  Put  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter  into  a  fryingpan,  and 
when  it  has  become  hot  add  two  scant 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Stir  until  this 
is  dark  brown,  and  tqen  add  a  pint  of 
water.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  boil  for  three  minutes.  Pare,  boil 
and  mash  eight  good-sized  potatoes; 
then  add  to  them  a  cupful  of  boiling 
milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Spread 
this  preparation  over  the  meat  and 
sauce,  beginning  at  the  sides  of  the  dish 
and  working  toward  the  center.  Bake 
for  thirty  minutes.  Other  meats  beside 
roast  beef  may  be  used  in  a  shepherd's 
pie  if  desired. 

Almond  Pudding.  —  This  is  made 
with  a  quart  of  grated  breadcrumbs, 
rather  firmly  packed;  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  a  scant  three-fourths 
of  a  quart  of  milk,  a  cup  of  sugar,  a 
cup  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
shredded;  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  almond  ex- 
tract. The  breadcrumbs  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  baking  pow- 
der, and,  then  the  citron,  nuts,  sugar, 
extract  and  milk  added.  Fold  in  last 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  stiffly 
whipped,  and  bake  in  a  steady  oven  for 
an  hour,  or  until  it  is  a  rich  brown  and 
thoroughly  done  in  the  center.  Serve 
the  pudding  hot,  with  hard  sauce,  fla- 
vored with  almond  extract.  This  pud 
ding  can  be  baked  in  individual  moulds, 
which  should  be  buttered  and  sugared, 
or  in  an  ordinary  pudding  dish.  It  will 
not  need  to  bake  so  long  if  in  small 
cups. 

Hints  on  Dress. 


That  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  blonde 
to  dress  becomingly  than  for  a  brunette 
is  the  dictum  of  a  celebrated  artist. 
He  bases  his  opinion  partly  on  the  fact 
that  blondes  nearly  always  attempt 
delicate  blues  and  presume  to  wear 
ivory  white,  whereas  "only  blondes 
with  perfect  complexions  ought  ever  to 
attempt  pale  blues,"  and  "only  the 
fairest  and  best-cared-for  blondes  should 
risk  ivory  white.  All  others  had  best 
cling  to  cream  tints." 

Brunettes,  it  appears,  have  all  the 
warm  tones  to  select  from — red,  orange, 
yellow  and  a  few  of  the  purples  and 
blues.  Blondes  must  pick  their  gowns 
from  the  cool  tones— the  pinks,  blues, 
greens  and  violet  and  black  and  white. 
Pink,  which  nearly  every  woman  over 
forty  seems  possessed  to  wear,  is  a 
shocking  telltale,  revealing  the  ravages 
of  time  in  the  cruelest  way.  Whenever 
the  concealment  of  age  is  a  consider- 
ation, it  should  be  avoided." 

Yellow  is  also  a  deadly  color  if  worn 
near  fair  hair.    It  robs  it  completely  of 


its  color  and  lustre.  Pink  and  red  are 
both  trying  when  worn  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  face,  though  of  the  two,  it  is 
preferable  to  wear  them  above  the  face 
rather  than  about  the  neck.  Dark 
purples,  blues  and  greens  should  be 
avoided  by  women  who  have  a  tendency 
to  be  haggard,  with  dark  circles  under 
the  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks.  White  and 
black  gowns,  when  successfully  de- 
signed, are  about  the  most  becoming 
gowns  a  woman  can  wear,  this  artist 
says  in  conclusion. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

In  mixing  pepper  or  any  powdered 
substance  with  a  liquid,  mix  in  as  small 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  as  possible,  and, 
when  well  mixed,  add  the  rest  of  the 
liquid.  . 

A  few  drops  of  coal  oil  on  your  dust- 
ing cloth  will  brighten  your  furniture, 
as  well  as  prevent  dust  from  flying  from 
the  cloth.  One  tablespoonful  added  to 
each  boilerful  of  water  will  lessen  labor, 
as  well  as  whiten  your  clothes  when 
washing.  A  few  drops  added  to  your 
boiled  starch  will  make  ironing  easy. 

Almonds  chopped  fine  and  browned 
in  sugar  make  a  delicious  ice  cream. 
There  are  also  good  almond  puddings, 
Bavarian  creams  and  cakes  of  every 
variety.  Blanched  almonds,  out  in 
strips,  if  mixed  with  the  batter  of  choc- 
olate loaf  cake,  add  richness  and  deli- 
cacy. The  Germans  also  use  them  a 
great  deal  in  their  famous  coffee  cake 
and  other  fancy  breads. 

Make  your  face 
happy  by  using 
Williams'  Shav- 
ing Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1904,  dividends 
have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
partment of  this  company,  as  follows:  On  term 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  1,  1904. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
San  FranciscoSavings  Union 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1904.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  one-half  (3H)  per  cent  on  term 
deposits,  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary  depos- 
its, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday, 
July  1,  1904. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1904  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1, 
1904, 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary, 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 

rtLSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

/V\  f%  I~>  F.  ■ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO.,  ;via""ft>r"rers 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN    WATER  VA/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required,  Are  prepared  forooating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum, 
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June  25,  1904. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Interesting  Meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  regular  session  at  its  hall  on  Satur- 
day the  18th.  After  reading  and  ap- 
proval of  minutes  of  previous  meetings, 
the  secretary  read  a  communication 
from  the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange 
relative  to  the  selection  of  a  place  to 
hold  the  next  session  of  the  State 
Grange.  Three  members  were  taken 
in  by  reinstatement,  one  member  was 
elected,  coming  in  by  affiliation. 

For  Coming  Meetings.— The  special 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gramme for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion at  the  meetings  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  and  De- 
cember reported.  The  subjects  for 
consideration  at  the  first  meeting  each 
inonih  being  those  suggested  by 
the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange. 
The  subjects  for  consideration  at  the 
second  meeting  of  each  month  were 
selected  by  the  committee  by  reason  of 
their  special  importance  to  the  indus- 
trial and  educational  conditions  of  our 
'locality.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme: 

Sept.  3.— "What  is  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  in  the  management  of  local  affairs, 
including  churches,  schools,  and  roads  ?  " 
Assigned  to  Bro.  Shoemaker. 

Sept.  17. — "What  is  meant  by  the  duty 
of  water  ? "  Assigned  to  Bro.  Emmet 
Barber. 

Oct.  1. — "What  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial features  inside  the  ideal  home?" 
Assigned  to  Sister  C.  P.  Styles. 

Oct.  15.  —  •'  Is  all  the  water  of  this 
county,  appropriated  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, put  to  a  beneficial  use?  If  it  is 
not,  how  can  it  be  done':''"  Assigned  to 
Bro.  T.  B.  Twaddle. 

Nov.  5. — "What  are  required  as  the 
outside  attractions  of  the  ideal  home?" 
Assigned  to  Sister  Swanson. 

Nov.  19.— "Should  the  waters  of  the 
streams  be  held  as  appurtenances  to  the 
land  irrigated  thereby,  and,  in  the  most 
economical  way,  be  used  therefor  ?  " 
Assigned  to  Bro.  I.  N.  Beaver. 

Dec.  3.— "What  should  the  different 
members  of  the  family  contribute  to  the 
ideal  homey''  Assigned  to  Sister  Zart- 
man. 

Dec.  17.—"  What,  if  any,  changes  in 
the  course  of  instruction  in  our  rural 
schools  will  lead  to  and  promote  a  more 
desirable,  practical  education '? "  As- 
signed to  Sister  M.  B.  Weigle. 

The  report  was  approved  and 
adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  Grange  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  Brothers  C.  E.  Davis 
and  E.  C.  Shoemaker  for  the  work 
they  did  in  preparing  the  ground  and 
making  the  thirtieth  anniversary  pic- 
nic of  this  Grange  the  enjoyable  one  it 
was. 

How  Much  Water  is  Essential? — 
"Including  rainfall,  what  amount  of 
water  is  essential  for  the  production  of 
paying  crops  in  this  county  r" 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
it  was  admitted  a  great  many  incidents 
enter  into  the  proper  consideration  of 
it.  The  season's  rainfall,  the  nature  of 
the  crop,  the  character  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  water  level  in  the 
soil,  the  existence  of  a  subsoil  imper- 
vious to  water,  the  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  time  of  application,  etc.,  all 
are  incidents  to  a  paying  crop. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  members  present  that  for  alfalfa 
one  irrigation  of  10  or  12  inches  for  the 
year,  and  for  fruit  two  irrigations  of 
same  amount,  will  be  sufficient. 

Extracts  from  a  communication  of 
Prof.  S.  Fortier,  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Berkeley,  who,  at  the  U.  S. 
Experimental  Station  at  this  place,  is 
making  valuable  scientific  experiments 
on  this  subject,  was  read: 

"I  regret  to  state  that  the  greater  part 
of  my  time  this  morning  was  occupied 
with  other  pressing  matters  and  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  our  last  experiments  at  the  sub- 
station at  Tulare.  I  hope,  however,  to 
have  more  complete  results  than  I  can 
now  send  you  at  the  next  meeting  of  your 
Grange. 

"Last  December  two  experiments  were 
i>egun  at  the  Tulare  station  to  determine, 
If  possible,  the  relation  between  the  yield 
of  grain  and  the  moisture  content  of  the 


soil.  Seven  of  our  tanks  |he  uses  twenty 
or  over  in  his  experiments!  were  filled 
with  soil  from  an  overcropped  barley 
field  near  the  station.  On  December  11, 
barley  was  sown  in  each  tank  in  amounts 
equal  to  that  of  field  sowings.  Each  tank 
was  weighed  on  February  10  without 
showing  an  appreciable  loss  in  weight. 
The  cold,  frosty  weather  and  heavy  fogs 
seemed  to  counterbalance  the  water  that 
was  evaporated.  The  tanks  were  weighed 
again  on  March  12  with  similar  results, 
although  the  loss  was  slightly  greater 
than  during  the  previous  month. 

"On  April  12,  the  date  of  the  fourth 
weighing,  the  barley  was  8  to  15  inches 
high  and  beginning  to  head  out.  The 
grain  showed  the  effects  of  drouth  and 
should  have  been  watered  earlier.  About 
one-third  of  the  leaves  at  the  base  were 
yellow.  Four  inches  of  water  were  ap- 
plied to  live  of  the  barley  tanks;  the  re- 
maining two  received  no  water.  Some  of 
the  tanks  were  again  watered  on  April  25 
and  also  on  May  11.  The  results  in  brief 
were  as  follows:  The  two  dry  tanks 
evaporated  4*  inches  of  rainfall  and  drew 
2A  inches  from  the  soil  in  the  tanks.  This 
total  expressed  in  depth  over  the  surface 
amounts  to  7  inches  and  the  average 
yield  was  27  grams  of  grain.  The  tank 
which  received  4  inches  of  irrigating 
water  evaporated  all  of  the  rainfall  and 
drew  1.6  inch  from  the  soil.  The  total 
amount  of  water  consumed  by  the  plant 
in  this  case  was  10.1  inches  and  the  yield 
was  41  grams.  The  next  tank  received  8 
inches  of  water,  which,  with  to  4$  rain- 
fall and  the  2J  derived  from  the  soil, 
made  a  total  of  15  inches  used  by  the 
plant,  and  the  yield  was  f>2  grams  of  well 
formed  grain.  She  remaining  three  tanks 
received  12  inches  of  water  and  in  conse- 
quence there  was  little  moisture  evapo- 
rated from  the  soil:  in  one  case  there  was 
a  gain.  Tho  total  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed by  these  three  tanks  was  on  an 
average  about  17  inches  and  the  average 
yield  was  60  grams  of  good  barley. 

"I  have  just  time  before  the  mail  closes 
to  refer  briefly  to  our  bare  soil  tanks. 
These  were  irrigated  once  by  applying  2 
inches  of  water  to  each.  This  amount, 
together  with  the  rainfall,  was  about  all 
the  water  which  the  bare  soil  evaporated. 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  summer- 
fallowing  conserves  a  large  amount  of 
railfall  in  tho  soil  which  is  utilized  by  the 
crop  the  following  year.  Please  consider 
these  notes  as  approximate  only." — S. 
Fortier,  Agent  and  Export. 

Question  Box. — Two  questions  were 
drawn  from  the  question  box:  First — 
How  can  we  cultivate  a  taste  for  good 
reading  in  our  children  ?  All,  both 
brothers  and  sisters,  concurred  in  say- 
ing it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  do 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  in 
children,  and  the  very  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  provide  them  with  good 
reading,  to  encourage  them  by  pre- 
cept and  example  to  read  good  lit- 
erature, whether  fiction,  history, 
travel,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to 
avoid  reading  ourselves  and  caution 
the  children  against  the  trashy  novel 
reading.  It  is  the  means  of  misleading 
and  ruining  many  good  boys  and  girls. 
Such  gives  them  abnormal  and  mislead- 
ing views  of  life. 

Second — What  crop  can  be  raised  in 
connection  with  dairying  and  stock 
raising  that  will  bring  the  best  re- 
sults ?  There  are  several  crops  that 
aid  greatly  in  stock  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. Barley,  rye,  wheat,  corn,  Egyp- 
tian corn,  sorghum  and  others  are  of 
great  use  and  benefit,  but  the  one  in- 
dispensable crop  is  alfalfa,  for  which 
our  Tulare  soil  and  climate  is  so  well 
suited.  With  alfalfa  as  a  chief  forage 
plant,  no  part  of  California  can  excel 
Tulare  county  in  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  J.  T. 

Tulare,  June  20. 


The  man  who  can  do  one  thinf;  better  than  any- 
body else  Is  going  to  succeed— whether  it's  floating 
stocks  in  Wall  street  or  raising  stock  on  a  farm. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  is  the  result  of  sixty-five 
years  of  special izing.  Common  soap  is  no  more  fit 
for  shaving  than  a  truck  horse  is  for  running  in  the 
•Brooklyn  Handicap."  Write  the  J.  B.  Williams 
Company,  as  per  their  offer  in  another  column,  and 
they  will  show  you  why. 


How  wouldyoubnf  a  million* 
dollars'  worth  of  separators: 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every- 
how.  Investigate  from  "A"  to  "li- 
zard." The  John  Deere  Plow  peo- 
ple did  so  and  have  bought,  out- 
right, after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

|  of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
l>oiii.'ht  to  sell— staked  a  million. and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu- 
lar superiority  is  im- 
possible. The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
In  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.  Big  Im- 
plement dealers— the 

i  strongest  houses  in 

I  the  world,  those  who 

I  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  the. 
Tubular.  Such  are 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co.. 
England;  Rlchter  <fe 

i  Robert,  Germany;  S.  Pllssonier.  France; 
Newell  &  en.,  Australia;  Hunciman  * 
Co..  Argentine.  In  their  judgment  Tu- 
bulars  are  best  and  tbeir  judgment  la 
dependable — Is  right.  Ask  fur  catalog 
No.  D-. .... 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Shirplit 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chaster.  Pa. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 


is  best 


DOW  DEN 


Potato  Digger. 


shallow,  you  get 
all,  fast,  clean  and  uo- 
nt  Rtei>1ftM  dlfrar  with  aopMr.ud  Itluu.  A.k  fr.r  f««  r..,».i>0  book. 
DOWDCN  MFC.  CO.,  Bob  67.     PRAIRIE    CITY,  IA. 


THE 

King  of 
Balers. 


A  train  of  follow- 
ers, but  no  equals 
ProTes  its  superior 
ity  wherever  it  rtops. 
Makes  tight  shapely  bales. n  it  tZflbf  38  Stylo, 
loose  bundles,  works  fast,  »f  I  and  Slzec. 
&Yolds  accidents  and  endures.  Little  draft,  tremendous 

pover.  .  DMbint  tf  »pMl»l  fe.luro.    Writ*  tot  trtc  EU  c.talur.e. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  2007  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  III. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant  Easily 
grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale. 
Room  In  your  garden.  Plant  in 
Fall.  Booklet  and  Magazine  40, 
Ozark  Ginseng  Co..Dept.V-6,Joplin.Mo. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Hox  18,  care  of  this  office. 


Spreads  easily,  dries 
rapidly  and  leaves  a  coat- 
ing which,  in  addition  to 
its  resisting  quality,  acts 
as  a  preservative.  It  will 
not  scale,  crack  nor  run, 
and  is  not  affected  by 
the  elements,  acid  fumes 
nor  gases.  Booklet  free. 
THE  PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

24  Second  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LosAngclea      Portland      Seattle  l)env«t 
|6 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1780,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benellt  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coa-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
PATENT  AGENTS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.'C. 


JT0N  WAGON  SCALEQ5* 

SEHT  OM  TRIAL  FREE. 
,    U.S.  .STANDARD,  BALL  BEARING. 
,u\vfc:'''COMPOUNDBEAM.  CATALOGUE  FftEt 
\  AM  EM  CAM  -SCALE.  COMPANY 


•nk  IU.igKAttSASCnY.MO 


VT]  HAY  PRESSES  lead 


liPlrTmNG53 


CATALOGUE  bttOYYb  WHY 

0K  ONl  NOW    iHOYtiWa    r\LL.  SIVLtS 

CITY  HAY  CO 

429  MILL  bT  KANSftb  ClTf  MO 


NATIONAL 

HAY  PRESS. 

17»22  LARGE  FEED  OPENING. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman," 


until  you  have 

investigated 
a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
light 'wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.   Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines:  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.    Give  size  °' £P.K^e 
We  make  2-1-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.   Send  for  catalogue.   THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  HUMf  and  loth  bt.,  IHlCAbO. 


THE  SECRET  OF 
SUCCESSFUL 
HAY  BALING 

Try  The  ADMIRAL 


3 


FEEDS 

TO  -**■ 

THE 

'ROUND 


AOMIRAI  HAYPRF.55C! 


PROFITS 
IN 

HAY 
BALING 


ONE  EXTRA  FEED 
TO  EVERY 
ROUND 
Try  The  ADMIRAL 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Pairs — Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlle»&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  J2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA  S— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  84.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfield,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NUes  «  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
porter  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and  Im- 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHKEP-Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Go'd  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  Is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  k  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,****  CALIFORNIA. 


OUR  SALES  IN  1903  OVER  3,000,000. 

r  TRY  THEM— WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


PRICE,  STANDARD  SIZE,  $17.50  PER  M. 

A  Cheap,  Effectual  and  Permanent 
Method  of  Propping  Trees. 

Cheaper  than  driving  staples  in  the  limb,  and  no 
possible  damage  to  tree. 
Cheaper  than  baling  rope,  because  permanent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT  CO. 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 

Or,  R.  M.  TEAGUE,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  Southern  California. 


Si  rveW 

^School"' 


f\T  HOME 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
ters of  any  business  college 
west  of  Chicago. 

Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  Li.  DURHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   'Phone  573  Park. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &IR0N  WORKS 

19  F  R  t  MONT  ST.  S\H  nUNCUCC 


is!  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflUUMA,    C/\  L, 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county,  Cal. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"IN  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.    It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  -  250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -650  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

liOOKERlt  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


-Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  sanfrancisco 


Emery's  Poultry™ Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

.■.rmfWt  /VAANUFACTURED    »  I  Y  WMl  ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MILES  of 


PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS.  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   dfc  SONS, 
109  Vallajo  81..  San  Francisco. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SS!&KS3# 

years  old. )  THE  CM  BACON  PECAN  CO..(lnc.)Dewltt,Ga. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-6 1  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  ....  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO    Portland.  Or. 


CARPETS 


13  "V  MAIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 
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ECONOMIST  GAS  ENGINE 


M 


AXIMUM  OP 
SERVICE. 


COST. 


WITH  ITS 


GENERATOR 


t^EEPS  RIGHT 
on  pumping  day 
and  nipht  with  very 
little  attention  and 
no  breakdowns. 


ACTUAL  PRAC- 
**  tice  proves  that 
this  engine  consumes 
less  than  one  pint  of 
crude  oil  (at  .'i  to  "> 
cents  per  gallon)  per 
horse  power  per 
hour. 


O  K  N  D  P  (  )  R  I  L- 
lustratod  Cata- 
logue. It  g-ivos  par- 
ticulars of  value  to 
every  irrigator. 


The  Economist  Gas 
Engine  Co., 

619  HOWARD  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  MAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Clrcu 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO   DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 

QUICKAPRIC0T8,MPLE 

CUTTER 

MADE  BY 

S.  H.  SHELLEY,  San  Jose 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


P 


4-INCH  ECL1PS E  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  In  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN   ALL'  'SIZES,  INCLUDING!  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works-Second  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Oakland. 


Office   32  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERINGICOMPANY, 

J09-J11  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A, 

Paclllc  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREOGEIWORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  ( New  and  Novel ) . 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  I  Latest  Eastern 
 -Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raisins 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

W/OOn     PIPP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
WVJVJU      rlTL.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 
Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co..  Limited, 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
seeds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat.  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dl>  s  adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 


We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 


and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fann-ng  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  F00TT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  bent  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P 


ATEINTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  oonnected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Lloenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  eto.  DKWBY,  STRONG  A  CO. 
(■established  I860),  330  Market  Ht.,  H.  F.,  Cal.,  and  018  F  St.,  Washington,  I).  r. 
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Butte 

Vaccinating  Cattle. — A  Biggs  dis- 
patch says:  The  largest  job  of  vaccin- 
ation ever  undertaken  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  under  way  on  the  Ord  ranch, 
near  this  city.  Sixteen  hundred  head  of 
cattle  are  being  vaccinated  with  a  virus 
which  is  supposed  to  render  them  im- 
mune from  anthrax.  The  cattle  are 
driven  into  a  chute,  and  when  an  animal 
gets  into  the  narrow  part  where  he  can- 
not make  any  resistance  a  hypodermic 
needle  is  inserted  into  the  shoulder  and  a 
quantity  of  virus  is  injected  into  him. 

Grain  Shrinkage.— Oroville  Register: 
Supervisor  Shirley  says  when  grain  on 
the  black  land  is  just  in  the  right  condi- 
tion and  the  north  wind  strikes  it,  the 
grain  will  shrink,  the  yield  is  lessened, 
and  the  output  is  poor.  Mr.  Shirley  was 
asked  what  the  effect  would  be,  provided 
water  in  plenty  could  be  placed  on  the 
land  about  the  time  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  his  reply  was  that  it  would  be  a 
damage.  Ho  said  ho  had  closely  observed 
this  point.  If  the  land  was  quite  dry 
when  the  north  wind  started,  there  was 
less  shrinkago  to  grain  than  if  the  land 
was  moist.  He  did  not  try  to  explain  the 
cause,  but  simply  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that 
several  different  times  had  come  under 
his  observation.  The  more  moisture 
there  was  in  the  land  the  greater  the 
shrinkage  would  be  in  the  crop  of  grain, 
if  a  hot  north  wind  struck  it. 

Fine  Cherries.— Biggs  Argus:  Mr. 
E.  C.  Cummings  brought  in  a  box  of 
cherries  of  the  Royal  Ann  variety,  which 
were  unusually  fine.  The  fruit  was 
packed  in  two  sections,  in  a  box  9  inches 
wide,  20  inches  in  length  and  2\  inches  in 
depth.  The  cherries  were  large  (nearly 
as  large  as  cherry  plums),  excellent  in 
flavor  and  beautifully  colored.  Of  the 
variety  above  named,  Mr.  Cummings  has 
seven  acres  of  trees  in  bearing,  this  year, 
in  full  crop.  Mr.  Cummings  brought  in  a 
branch  clipped  from  one  of  his  trees,  only 
20  inches  in  length,  upon  which  were  140 
large,  perfectly  formed  cherries. 

Large  Field  of  Barley.— Chico  En- 
terprise: At  noon  to-day  the  task  of 
threshing  the  immense  fields  of  barley  on 
the  Parrot  Grant  was  begun.  Already 
about  800  acres  of  oats  have  been  cut  and 
there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  5000  or 
fiOOO  acres  of  barley  which  must  be 
threshed. 

Colusa. 

Sheaf  Grain  for  St.  Louis.— Sun: 
W.  H.  Jones  was  commissioned  by  Secre- 
tary Beard  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  De- 
velopment Association  to  gather  some 
sheaf  grain  for  the  St.  Louis  exhibit.  He 
went  to  the  tule  farm  of  J.  F.  Coughlan 
and  got  the  wheat  and  to  Supervisor 
Myers'  place  for  the  barley.  These  were 
shipped  from  Arbuckle  on  Saturday. 
They  are  fine  specimens.  It  is  said  that 
the  wheat  in  the  Coughlan  field  will  go 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  even  after  the 
wind. 

Hum  inii ill . 

Short  Apple  Crop.  —  Enterprise: 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Stewart  says 
that  from  investigations  he  has  made,  the 
apple  crop  of  Humboldt  will  fall  fully  30% 
short  of  last  year,  the  cause  of  the  short- 
age being  attributed  to  the  exceedingly 
wet  and  cold  weather  that  visited  the 
county  during  April.  Mr.  Stewart  states 
that  from  observations  taken  during  a 
long  residence  in  the  county  he  finds  that 
a  wet  and  cold  April  is  a  sure  forerunner 
of  a  light  apple  yield. 

Glenn. 

Sheep  Industry.  —  Orland  Register: 
James  Masterson,  the  sheep  inspector, 
has  completed  the  inspection  of  the  sheep 
in  Glenn  county.  He  says  there  is  more 
or  less  scab  throughout  the  county,  but 
that  in  every  instance  the  owners  of 
sheep  have  responded  cheerfully  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  dipped  their 
sheep,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  three 
times,  thus  aiding  him  very  much  in  the 
work  of  inspection.  There  were  126,000 
head  of  sheep,  including  spring  lambs,  of 
which  there  were  36,000  marked  this 
spring,  exclusive  of  a  few  scattering  sheep 
which  do  not  come  under  the  inspection 
law.  Mr.  Masterson  thinks  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  county  may  be  considered 
up  to  the  average.  Many  are  being  sold, 
due  to  the  extreme  low  price  of  sheep  this 
spring,  and  the  fear  that  the  fall  price 
may  also  be  poor. 

Dipping  Sheep.  —  John  Manifold  of 
Willows  has  an  invention  which  is  greatly 
facilitating  the  work  of  dipping  sheep.  It 
consists  of  a  chute  and  a  carrier.  Instead 
of  carrying  the  sheep  and  throwing  them 
into  the  dip,  they  are  driven  into  a  chute 
and  their  own  weight  forces  the  carrier 
in  motion,  which  gently  throws  them  into 
the  pit.  Twice  the  number  can  be  taken 
care  of  this  way  than  was  possible  under 


the  old  method,  and  the  invention  has 
the  further  advantage  of  perfect  safety. 

Kern. 

Apricots  and  Prunes.— Bakersfield 
Echo:  There  is  a  good  full  crop  of  extra 
fino  Tragedy  prunes  this  season,  and  as 
the  crop  is  comparatively  short  in  the 
northern  districts  good  prices  are  assured 
in  the  Eastern  markets.  Anricot  drying 
is  now  well  under  way,  and  while  the  crop 
is  not  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  last 
season,  the  quality  is  above  the  average. 
There  being  less  fruit  on  the  trees,  it  is 
much  larger  than  usual. 

Kings. 

Activity  Among  Fruit  Buyers.— 
Hanford  Sentinel:  The  crop  of  dried 
apricots  in  the  Kings  county  district  will, 
this  season,  amount  to  fully  1200  tons. 
The  buyers  have  contracted  for  75%  of 
this  crop  at  an  average  price  of  7£c  per 
pound,  which  will  amount  to  $135,000,  and 
the  whole  estimated  dried  apricot  crop  at 
that  rate  will  amount  to  $180,000.  The 
peach  crop  which  is  of  the  drying  variety 
is  estimated  at  2600  tons,  and  the  average 
price  is  stated  at  5i|c  per  pound,  and 
about  75%  is  already  contracted  for. 
Therefore  the  crop  of  dried  peaches  in 
this  district  will,  on  this  basis,  amount  to 
$299,000. 

Los  Angeles. 

Well  Cured  Lemons. — Covina  Ar- 
gus :  A  box  of  cured  lemons  are  on  exhi- 
bition at  Stanton  Bros.  &  Keeling  which 
have  been  picked  from  the  trees  ten 
months.  They  were  cured  byO.  T.  Bush, 
a  local  fruit  man,  by  a  process  known  only 
to  himself.  They  show  no  evidence  of 
decay,  are  bright  colored  and  full  of  juice. 
Ban  Benito. 

Clingstone  Peaches.—  Hollister  Free 
Lance:  F.  L.  Barnhisel  has  received  an 
offer  of  $50  per  ton,  green,  for  his  Cling- 
stone peaches.  The  crop  will  amount  to 
about  250  tons.  The  offer  was  refused 
and  the  sale  of  the  fruit  will  be  made  by 
sealed  bids. 

San  Bernardino. 

Melon  Harvest.  —  Redlands  Facts  : 
An  abundance  of  cantaloupes  has  re- 
warded the  efforts  of  the  ranchers  in  the 
Thermal  section,  and  about  two  cars  a 
day  are  being  shipped  from  the  valley. 
One  man  has  already  marketed  100  crates 
of  the  little  melons  off  of  two  acres,  which 
have  netted  him  $7.50  a  crate. 

San  Joaquin. 

Shipping  Potatoes.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent: The  produce  men  are  shipping 
a  great  many  sacks  of  potatoes  to  the 
north  and  south  from  this  city.  Whole 
carload  lots  are  shipped  nearly  every  day. 
The  freight  cars  are  partitioned  into  two 
stories  of  the  same  height  and  the  sacks 
of  potatoes  are  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
on  the  shelf-like  floor  of  the  cars.  In  this 
manner  they  are  able  to  pack  a  great 
many  sacks  in  a  car. 

Santa  Itarhara. 

Beet  Crop  in  First-Class  Condi- 
tion.— Guadalupe  Moon:  The  outlook 
for  a  heavy  crop  of  beets  of  high  percent- 
age of  sugar  and  high  coefficient  of  purity 
was  never  better  at  this  time  of  year  in 
this  valley  than  it  is  at  present.  There  is 
a  good  stand  of  beets  on  all  the  land.  The 
beets  that  were  replanted  are  several 
inches  high,  and  the  early  beets  will  be- 
gin to  ripen  by  July  10.  Early  beets  are 
running  from  12%  to  14%  sugar  with  a 
purity  of  from  80%  to  82%.  There  will 
probably  be  enough  beets  ripe  for  the 
factory  to  start  about  July  15,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  an  unusually 
long  season,  as  there  is  a  larger  acreage 
this  year  than  for  many  years,  and  a 
more  prolific  growth.  Irrigation  is  being 
carried  on  on  all  ranches.  There  are 
four  pumps  running,  and  will  probably  be 
kept  running  until  July  1. 

Dates  Ripening.  —  Press:  On  the 
corner  of  Montecito  and  Castillo  streets 
ttands  an  immense  date  palm,  which  is 
bearing  over  200  pounds  of  fine  large 
dates.  The  fruit  is  already  turning  yel- 
low, and  will  no  doubt  ripen  this  summer 
in  time  to  be  cured. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apples  . — Watson  ville  Pajaronian: 
Both  Newtown  Pippin  and  Bellefleur 
apples  are  looking  much  moro  promising 
in  Pajaro  valley  than  they  did  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  tho  yield  is  going  to  prove 
fair  after  all.  When  apples  aro  small  and 
tree  foliage  heavy  it  is  very  hard  to  mako 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
coming  crop,  hence  the  underestimates  in 
many  instances.  The  extended  blossom- 
ing season  this  year  also  materially  in- 
terfered with  early  estimates.  The  wood 
and  foliage  growth  of  the  majority  of 
Pajaro  valley  apple  trees  has  been  fully 
equal  to  that  shown  in  any  two  seasons 
combined  heretofore.  The  trees  are  re- 
markably healthy  and,  with  an  enforced 
rest  from  heavy  fruitage,  they  should  be 
in  excellent  shape  next  year  to  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit. 


Solano. 

Farmer  Secures  Government  Con- 
tract.— The  San  Francisco  hay  dealers 
who  have  had  control  of  the  markets  for 
a  long  time  were  given  a  great  surprise 
by  a  farmer  last  week,  when  George  L. 
Cross,  manager  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Cross'  5000- 
acre  island,  near  Vallejo,  slipped  into  town 
and  secured  the  contract  to  supply  the 
Government  with  .'1500  tons  of  first-class 
oat  hay  at  $15  per  ton.  The  lowest  bid 
against  his  proposal  was  $16  per  ton,  so 
the  Government  will  make  a  big  saving 
through  the  intervention  of  a  sharp 
farmer  who  was  not  counted  in  by  the 
hay  dealers.  The  bidding  was  done  on 
the  4th  of  June,  when  proposals  were 
opened  for  4000  tons  of  hay.  Mr.  Cross 
offered  to  supply  3500  tons,  leaving  500 
tons  to  be  supplied  by  other  bidders,  and 
that  is  the  only  part  of  the  hay  contract 
the  hay  combine  will  get. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Prospects.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  J.  L.  Peterson,  the  well  known 
hop  grower,  says  the  prospects  for  the 
season's  hop  crop  are  first  class.  The 
warm  weather  of  last  week  killed  off  most 
of  the  insects  that  hurt  the  young  vines, 
and  the  ground  is  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  A  good  stand  is  reported  all 
over  Sonoma  county. 

Pickled  Cherries.  —  Sebastopol 
Times:  J.  P.  Kelly,  the  local  representa- 
tive of  Rosenberg  Bros.,  purchased  the 
entire  cherry  crop  of  Walter  Hammell, 
estimated  at  forty  tons,  and  that  of  T.  J. 
James,  estimated  at  fifteen  tons.  The 
fruit  has  been  pickled  and  placed  in  bar- 
rels. The  price  paid  was  5|  cents  per 
pound. 

Stanislaus, 

Killed  Millions.— Prof.  Woodworth, 
who  has  been  fighting  the  grasshoppers 
at  Turlock,  says:  "  We  have  destroyed 
millions  of  the  hoppers,  and  there  are 
still  millions  more  for  us  to  kill,  but  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  rid  the  dis- 
trict of  the  pest.  Fire  is  proving  the 
most  effective  remedy.  Where  there  are 
no  fields  that  we  can  burn  over  we  use 
poison  and  other  methods,  all  of  which 
are  effective.  The  colonists  who  are 
establishing  homes  near  Turlock  are 
more  than  grateful  for  the  work  we  are 
doing.  They  appreciate  the  work  the 
more  as  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
hoppers  last  year  cost  them  thousands  of 
dollars  in  damage  to  their  farms." 

Swell  Wheat  Yield.  —  Modesto 
News:  Jake  George  has  some  of  the  fin- 
est wheat  ever  seen  in  this  locality.  It  is 
the  old-fashioned  White  Australian  vari- 
ety and  is  particularly  heavy.  Mr.  George 
says  he  has  about  300  acres  of  this  kind  of 
wheat,  and  that  at  least  200  acres  will 
average  between  sixteen  and  twenty  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  wheat  was  grown  on 
Mr.  George's  ranch  east  of  Modesto,  close 
to  an  irrigating  canal,  and  it  plainly 
shows  the  effects  of  sub-irrigation  in  its 
size  and  weight.  The  heads  are  unusu- 
ally long,  with  five  and  six  well-fiUed 
grains  to  the  mesh. 

Buying  Apricots. — News:  From  $18 
to  $20  is  being  paid  for  apricots  by  the 
market  men,  who  will  ship  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  the  agents  of  the  shippers  to 
Eastern  points  and   the  canneries  are 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
7vho  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle's  Elixir 


Is  spurious  or  untruthful.     It  needs 
nothing  but  ttie  truth  to  support  It.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
.  remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Under sed  by  Adams 
lixprtss  Company . 
Tattle's  American  Condition  Powders 
— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttlc's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mam. 
487  O'Fnrrell  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  Cnl. 
IWnro  of  So-called  Elixirs— nfine  pi-miine  hut  Tuttlp*H. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


attempting  to  hold  prices  down  to  $6  a  ton 
on  the  average,  though,  of  course,  they 
will  increase  the  price  of  a  fancy  lot  of. 
fruit.  The  apricots  in  Merced  and  Stan- 
islaus counties  are  reported  of  poor  qual- 
ity and  scabby  this  season,  or  they  would 
bring  far  more  money  than  is  being 
offered  at  present.  The  indications  are 
that  the  peach  crop  will  be  far  less  than 
the  average  this  year,  and  that  the  qual- 
ity of  most  of  it  will  not  be  up  to  the 
standard.  No  market  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  in  all  probability  the  buyers 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  the  fruit  this 
season  than  last,  even  if  is  not  as  good 
now  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  It  will 
not  be  many  days  before  the  buyers  will 
begin  making  offers  on  peaches.  The 
Bartlett  pear  crop  will  be  better  this  year 
than  in  many  seasons  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  will  be  especially  fine. 

Sutter. 

North  Winds  Shell  Grain.— Inde- 
pendent: It  is  reported  from  Harkey 
Corners  that  one-third  of  the  Chili  wheat 
was  thrashed  out  in  the  last  two  northers 
and  the  summer  fallow  is  badly  shrunk. 
The  woes  of  the  farmer  seem  more  real 
this  season  than  for  two  decades  before. 

Tehama. 

Big  Crop  of  Pears.— Red  Bluff  News: 
Immense  crops  are  now  being  harvested 
on  the  big  Conn  ranch.  The  men  not 
needed  in  the  hay  and  grain  fields  of  the 
ranch  are  at  work  plowing  the  orchards, 
which  this  year  will  yield  abundantly, 
especially  the  big  pear  orchard  on  Salt 
creek,  probably  the  largest  pear  orchard 
in  the  State,  and  from  it  it  is  estimated 
1000  tons  will  be  gathered  this  season. 

Good  Prices  for  Beef.  —  People's 
Cause:  A  band  of  104  of  the  finest  looking 
beef  cattle  that  passed  through  Red  Bluff 
for  some  time  was  taken  to  the  stock  cor- 
rals north  of  town  to-day  and  loaded  for 
shipment  to  San  Francisco.  The  cattle 
belonged  to  Geo.  W.  Vestal  and  are  being 
shipped  to  H.  Moffit  of  San  Francisco.  It 
was  reported  that  the  price  paid  was  be- 
tween 7  and  8  cents. 

Yuba. 

Price  of  Hay  Fixed.— Marysville 
Democrat:  The  Farmers'  Protective  As- 
sociation has  fixed  the  price  of  hay  as  fol- 
lows: Loose  hay,  in  the  stack,  $8;  loose 
hay,  delivered,  $10;  baled  hay,  $12.  These 
prices  are  about  $3  greater  than  hereto- 
fore received  by  the  farmer.  Enough 
have  joined  the  Association  in  Yuba, 
Placer  and  Sutter  counties  to  make  these 
prices  rule. 


AG  AINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. ' 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations,    riussoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide.  60-11).  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lh.  kegs,  S4.MI:  half  barrel 
8TOlb.,8|operlb;  barrel,  425  lb.,  ».)<•.   Send  for  booklet 
JAMESSOOD,  OrlRlnol  MaLer.  UUOKleC- 
939.41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


FOR 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  June  22,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednc      "   844®  85H  80  a»K 

Thursday .    85'4@  84  80?i@79-K 

Friday     83%®  844  79'4(a?si'» 

Saturday   84*j®  83%  79?,@7«^ 

Monday   83'»<o»  84'8  79!/j(a«0'„ 

uesday   83*®  85  793><S|80'a 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   4S%@48\  48%@494 

Thursday   49H®48Ji  49\®49 

Friday  48  ®49  48 

Saturday   49%@47%  49  @484 

Monday   48V-.48*  4SV«48»» 

Tuesday   47M®48£  48  ®49 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec,  1904. 

I  hursday  tl  28  @1  27s; 

Fridav   1  263£@1  27*4 

Saturday   1  27"4@1  274 

Monday   1  27?b@1  27 

•1  uesday    1  26  @1  26ss 

V\ednesday   1  257b@1  28?b 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  is  drugging  along-  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  for  weeks  past. 
There  is  not  much  spot  wheat  offering, 
either  new  or  old,  and  little  positive  de- 
mand of  a  wholesale  character.  There  are 
only  two  ships  on  the  engaged  list,  one 
of  these  being  for  new  crop  wheat.  The 
outward  movement  of  this  cereal  will  be 
of  small  proportions  the  current  month, 
and  for  the  season  will  not  aggregate  much 
over  50,000  tons,  as  against  2<>0,000  tons 
the  previous  season,  and  480,000  tons  from 
the  harvest  of  1901.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  year's  crop  of  California  wheat  will 
prove  any  larger  than  last  season,  and  if 
conditions  elsewhere  were  the  same,  there 
would  certainly  be  a  strong  market,  but 
the  world's  supply  is  for  the  time  being  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  an  absence 
of  firmness  in  foreign  markets.  It  does 
not  now  appear  probable  that  there  will 
be  any  marked  changes  in  conditions 
abroad  for  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
The  local  market  for  grain  charters  is  dull 
and  weak.  Ship  owners  are  quoting  20s. 
for  new  crop  loading,  but  17s.  6d.  is  not 
obtainable  at  this  date. 

California  Milling  tl  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  274®1  30 

Oregon  Club   1  2?4®1  324 

PRICES  or  FUTURES, 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904.  delivery,  tl.28@l  .257i. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I — — ®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.25Ts@1.26'8;  May, 
1905,  I  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Llv.  quotations   6s8d<a.6s8|Jd  6s7d@6s8d 

Freight  rates   18&@— s  17^(0) — s 

Local  market  II  324@1  35      tl  274@1  324 

Flour. 

Aside  from  the  shipment  of  25,000  bar- 
rels to  Europe,  the  outward  movement 
this  month  has  been  of  light  proportions, 
neither  Asia  nor  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica taking  great  quantities.  On  local 
account  there  is  no  noteworthy  activity. 
Stocks  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume  for  this 
time  of  year.  Values  remain  without 
quotable  change. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  ©4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  15 

Barley. 

Buyers  are  reported  scouring  the  inte- 
rior in  quest  of  this  cereal,  and  are  in 
many  instances  taking  "shoe-peg''  bar- 
ley where  there  is  nothing  better  obtain- 
able. Careful  estimates  now  place  the 
crop  in  this  State  at  25°0  less  than  last 
year,  which  will  leave  just  about  enough 
for  home  consumption,  or  what  would  be 
ordinarily  consumed  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Last  season  over  200,000  tons  of 
barley  was  shipped  from  this  port,  and 
foreign  buyers  are  now  in  the  field,  with 
likelihood  that  they  will  want  fully  as 
much  as  last  season.  The  prospects  are 
decidedly  favorable  for  good  prices  being 
realized,  especially  for  desirable  shipping 
and  brewing  grades. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  00  @1  03% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  @1  00 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1      .«.|  10 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  ®1  10 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   024 

Oats. 

Market  presents  a  rather  easy  tone  for 
new  Reds,  which  are  offering  in  moderate 
quantity,  but  there  is  not  much  likelihood 
of  prices  dropping  to  materially  lower 
levels  than  now  current.  There  are  no 
great  quantities  of  old  oats  offering  of  any 


description,  and  they  are  being  steadily 
held,  particularly  good  to  choice  Whites. 
There  arc  practically  no  Surprise  or  Gray 
oats  now  obtainable. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1135  @1  374 

White,  good  to  choice   1  324®  1  3h 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  274®  I  3() 

Milling   1  32!/s<ai  374 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  374®1  42V4 

Black  oats   1  15  ®1  224 

New,  Red,  fair  to  choice   1  10  rail  15 

Corn. 

Very  little  domestic  offering  of  any  de- 
scription. Eastern  corn  is  in  fair  supply, 
but  stocks  represent  mainly  prior  arrival 
purchases  at  tolerably  stiff  figures,  leav- 
ing little  opportunity  to  sell  without  loss 
at  materially  lower  figures  than  havo 
been  lately  current  here. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  50  ®1  55 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®1  BO 

Egyptian  White   1  30  (ail  85 

Egyptian  Brown   1  20  ®1  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  374@1  42"/, 

Kye. 

Values  are  ruling  steady,  in  the  absence 
of  selling  pressure,  but  there  is  not  much 
inquiry. 

Good  to  choice  tl  30   ®1  35 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  offerings 
from  first  hands.  Values  are  necessarily 
largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  tl  90   ®2  25 

Beans. 

No  great  quantities  are  being  presented 
for  sale  in  this  center.  There  has  been 
fair  inquiry,  both  for  shipment  and  on 
local  account.  Most  of  the  recent  busi- 
ness has  been  in  Whites  and  Limas,  these 
constituting  a  large  percentage  of  present 
supplies.  While  quotable  values  are 
without  special  change,  market  is  in  gen- 
erally healthy  shape,  showing  a  firm  tone. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  t2  90  @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  40  ®2  55 

Pinks   3  40  #3  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30  ®2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ®5  00 

Reds   4  25  ($4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  ®3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Supplies  in  this  center  are  of  slim  vol- 
ume, admitting  of  only  a  small  jobbing 
trade. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Niles  Peas   2  75  ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  @2  50 


Hops. 

The  local  market  is  quiet  and  is  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness.  Although  the 
crop  in  this  State  will  bo  lighter  than  last 
year,  the  world's  yield  bids  fair  to  be 
heavier  than  last  season.  Good  new  are 
quoted  at  20c  for  forward  delivery.  The 
Oregon  Hop  Company  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  the  new  crop  in  Oregon: 
"  Growing  hops  seem  to  be  doing  nicely, 
and  to  promise  a  full  average  crop.  Last 
winter  and  spring  were  about  the  wettest 
in  the  history  of  Oregon:  but,  according 
to  many  years'  practical  experience,  a 
good  crop  usually  follows  a  wet,  mild  win- 
ter. Even  should  the  dry  spell  we  are 
now  experiencing  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  without  being  interspersed  by 
copious  showers,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  hops  will  not  suffer  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, because  the  ground  is  so  well  pro- 
vided with  moisture  as  to  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  vines.  In  our  esti- 
mation, about  18,500  acres  planted  in 
hops  are  in  bearing  condition  this  year  in 
Oregon,  which,  with  a  production  of  120O 
pounds  to  the  acre  (on  the  aggregate) 
should  give  the  State  22,200,000  pounds, 
or  110,000  bales  of  200  pounds  net  each, 
against  15,000  acres,  with  89,000  bales  last 
year.  Of  last  year's  crop  there  are  about 
4500  bales  yet  in  the  warehouses,  but  of 
this  quantity  a  great  many  are  already 
sold  for  future  delivery  to  Eastern  brew- 
ers. Prices  are  inclined  to  go  lower,  the 
tone  of  the  market  being  very  dull,  with 
inquiries  for  spot  goods  few." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  26  ®29 

Wool. 

There  is  little  wool  offering  in  this  cen- 
ter from  first  hands,  and  market  con- 
tinues decidedly  firm,  with  no  lack  of 
demand  for  desirable  fleeces.  Most  of  the 
wool  in  this  State  has  been  bought  up  and 
buyers  are  now  doing  considerable  pur- 
chasing in  Oregon.  The  last  Panama 
steamer  carried  212,124  pounds  wool  for 
New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  20  @22 

Northern,  defective  15  ®18 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @18 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @15 

Southern,  12  months  10  @12 

Southern,  7  months   9  fib  11 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern   14  @16 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  10  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  18  @21 

Nevada  15  @19 

Hay  and  Straw. 

While  receipts  of  hay  are  not  heavy, 
there  is  more  than  enough  coming  for- 


ward for  the  immediate  demand,  and 
market  presents  an  easy  tone.  Stocks  of 
old  hay  are  still  of  fairly'liberal  volume  for 
this  late  date,  and  until  they  become  ex- 
hausted, new  is  not  likely  to  receive  much 
attention.  New  Wheat  hay  has  thus  far 
sold  mainly  within  range 'of  $10(<i  12.50 
per  ton  for  good  to  choice,  and  new  Volun- 
teer is  quotable  at  $7(<i9.  Straw  market 
rules  steady,  under  light  offerings. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  no  oo  ®  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  ®  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   10  00  3  12  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  @  10  00 

Barley   8  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  10  00 

Compressed   n  00  ®  M  GO 

New  Volunteer   7  00  ®   9  00 

Straw,  fi  bale   50  ®  75 

Mlllstuffs. 

There  are  no  heavy  supplies  of  mill 
offal,  and  values  are  being  maintained  at 
a  tolerably  high  range,  although  demand 
is  not  active  at  current  figures.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  has  been  inclining  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Prices  for  Milled  Corn 
are  without  special  change. 

Bran.  fl  ton  122  00  @  23  00 

Middlings   26  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00  ®  24  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  00  @  23  00 

Cornmeal   31  50  @  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  @  32  50 

Seeds. 

Business  doing  in  this  department  is  at 
generally  unchanged  values,  but  transfers 
are  not  numerous  or  of  heavy  volume. 
Spot  stocks  of  most  kinds  quoted  here- 
with are  light.  In  sympathy  with  condi- 
tions abroad,  Canary  and  Hemp  are  being 
very  steadily  held. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  oo  ®16  oo 

Flax   180  @200 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5%®  e 

Rape   1%@  2* 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  ®  54 

Honey. 

Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  of  rather 
moderate  volume  and  include  very  little 
strictly  high-grade  honey.  For  the  latter 
sort  the  market  is  firm,  although  there  is 
no  very  active  inquiry.  To  effect  free 
sales  of  common  qualities,  the  acceptance 
of  rather  low  figures  would  bo  necessary. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  5j< 

Extracted,  Amber   3%®  m 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3i<®  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  (§11 

Beeswax. 

Values  remain  quotably  as  previously 
noted.  Desirable  lots  are  readily  placed 
at  prices  prevailing. 

(a)  so 
fa,  27'; 


Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium   l  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry, small  .  .i  oo®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  some  movement  in  Grain  Bags, 
but  trade  is  not  coming  up  to  previous 
expectations,  and  market  lacks  firmness. 
In  other  lines  of  bags  there  is  very  little 
now  doing,  quotable  values  remaining  at 
same  range  as  last  noted. 

Bean  Bags  % 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6S,®6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5\®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   54®  5^ 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  «  100    5  40   (a) — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  ®  

Wool  Sacks,  34-lb   30  ®  

Poultry. 

For  other  than  desirable  young  stock 
the  market  was  slow  and  unfavorable  to 
sellers.  Common  old  chickens  dragged 
badly.  Young  Roosters  and  Fryers  in 
prime  condition  were  salable  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Broilers  brought  slightly  bet- 
ter prices  than  previous  week.  Turkeys 
and  Ducks  wero  in  light  receipt  and  also 
in  light  request.  Geese  in  first-class  con- 
dition met  with  tolerably  prompt  custom. 
Pigeon  market  was  quiet  and  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness. 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  fl  lb  •  14  @  15 

Turkeys,  young  hens  V  lb   14   ®  15 

Hens,  California,  fi  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  2  5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00   ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  0  9  00 

Fryers   6  00  @  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25  ffl  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  fi  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  fi  dozen   4  50  @500 

Geese,  fi  pair   1  25  m.  1  50 

Goslings,  J>.  pair   1  50   ®  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  50  m   

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  1  75 


Good  to  choice,  light  If*  lb  28 

Dark  26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  without  special 
change  as  regards  quotable  values,  but 
there  is  not  much  doing  and  never  is  at 
this  season.  Veal  is  in  lighter  supply  and 
market  for  same  is  ruling  steadier.  Mut- 
ton is  in  reduced  stock,  and  while  there  is 
enough  for  current  needs,  the  market  is 
firmer  in  tone.  Lamb  is  selling  at  better 
average  prices,  with  demand  moderate 
and  offerings  rather  light.  Market  for 
Hogs  continues  devoid  of  firmness,  not 
that  arrivals  are  heavy,  but  on  account  of 
very  limited  inquiry  at  present. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  SOS,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  lb   614(d)— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   54@— 

Mutton— ewes,  t>4@7c;  wethers   74®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4%®  5 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4«®  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%@  

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  small,  fl  lb   p  ®  g 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8  @  9 

Bides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Hides  and 
Pelts  at  steady  values.  Tallow  continues 
to  be  forwarded  in  considerable  quantities 
to  Central  America,  last  Saturday's 
steamer  taking  24,000  fl>s. 

Nothing  but  select  bides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs. . . 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  B>s. 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs 

Stags   

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf  

Dry  Hides  

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   40®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25®2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  


®  94 
@  84 


®  8 
®  6 
@  9 
®10 
®11 

Kl  16 

(3)13 


®  74 
@  7 
@  7 
®  7 
®  5 
@  8 
@  9 
®10 
@15 
@12 


Butter. 

For  choice  to  select  fresh  the  market  is 
moderately  firm,  but  ordinary  qualities 
are  dragging.  Considerable  of  the  butter 
now  coming  forward  is  showing  defects 
in  consequence  of  dry  feed.  Eastern  but- 
ter is  arriving  in  cubes  and  is  being  cut 
up  into  squares  and  sold  under  home 
labels. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  B)   19  @2o 

Creamery,  firsts   18  ®I9 

Creamery,  seconds   I74®is 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  firsts   174(3)18 

Dairy,  seconds   !•;>,•«  17 

Cold  storage   —  @ — 

Mixed  Store   134@14 

Cheese. 

Market  for  choice  to  select  flats  is  ruling 
fairly  steady,  such  being  in  moderate  re- 
quest and  not  very  heavy  stock.  There 
are  few  Young  Americas  on  the  market 
and  they  are  being  firmly  held.  Eastern 
is  not  in  large  supply,  but  there  has  been 
a  considerable  quantity  placed  to  arrive 
in  the  near  suture. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8><(a  84 

California,  good  to  choice  old   74®  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  74 

California,  "Young  Americas"   94®104 

Eastern   13  @16 

Eggs. 

Prices  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  remained  much  the  same  as  pre- 
vious week.  Supplies  of  strictly  choice 
to  select  fresh  wero  not  heavy,  neither 
was  the  demand  active.  Some  Eastern 
eggs  are  arriving  and  are  interfering  with 
the  advantageous  sale  of  ordinary  do- 
mestic. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22  @23 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  20  ®21 
Palifornia.  good  to  choice  store   18  <S)I9 

Eastern  firsts   18  ®20 

Eastern  seconds   16  ®18 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  fair  supply,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
offerings  showed  rather  ordinary  quality, 
especially  of  String  and  Wax  Beans,  Peas, 
Asparagus  and  Corn.  Another  carload 
of  Tomatoes  arrived  from  Mississippi,  and 
there  were  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  this 
vegetable  from  Southern  California  and 
Mexico.  Onions  were  in  ample  supply  for 
current  needs  and  market  was  rather 
favorable  to  buyers.  Yellow  Danver 
Onions  are  now  arriving  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  are  being  given  the  decided 
preference  over  Reds. 

Asparagus,  fl  lb,  fancy   64®  7 

Asparagus,  No.  1,  fl  lb   54®  0 

Asparagus,  No.  2,  *  tb   4  ®  5 

Beans,  String,  fl  tt>   24®  6 

Beans,  Wax,  fl  lb   24®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f!  100  tbs. . .  1  00  ®  1  25 

Corn.  Green,  V  sack   1  75  fob  2  50 

Cucumbers,  fl  large  box   1  75  (a,  2  25 

Egg  Plant,  fi  lb   8  ®  15 

Garlic,  new,  filb   4  ®  6 

Onions,  Australian  Brown,  fl  ctl...  3  50  ®  4  0(1 

Onions,  Cal.  Red,  ft  sack   75  @  85 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver.  fl  ctl   1  00   (<?  1  50 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  fl  lb   3  ®  4 

Peppers.  Green  Chile,  ft  lb   5   <a>  10 

Rhubarb,  fl  box   SO  ®  I  00 

Summer  Squash,  fl  small  box   65  ®  90 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  fl  large  box.  1  SO  ®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  >  orate   60  ®  1  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  boles  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  SO® 60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  tbs.  gross. 
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Potatoes. 

Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  were  of  very 
moderate  volume  most  of  the  week,  with 
demand  fairly  active  and  market  toler- 
ably firm,  especially  for  choice  to  select, 
some  of  the  latter  going  to  special  custom 
at  higher  figures  than  were  warranted  as 
regular  quotations.  Old  potatoes  were 
still  on  market,  most  Oregon  Burbanks, 
but  they  met  with  little  attention,  despite 
willingness  of  holders  to  make  decided 
concessions  to  effect  noteworthy  transfers. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   75  @  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  00  @  1  25 

New  Potatoes,  white,  V  cental   1  40  <f»  1  85 

New  Early  Rose,      cental    1  40  Ca:.  1  65 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  Cherry  season  is  nearly  ended,  and 
desirable  qualities  have  been  bringing  tol- 
erably stiff  prices  the  past  week,  espe- 
cially choice  to  select  Black.  Apricots 
made  a  better  showing,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  than  at  any  previous  date 
this  season,  but  prices  were  hardly  so 
well  maintained  as  previous  week.  Peaches 
were  in  increased  receipt,  both  in  boxes 
and  baskets,  and  market  averaged  lower 
than  last  quoted.  Plums  were  in  fairly 
liberal  display  and  prices  inclined  down- 
ward. Pigs  were  in  good  supply  and  went 
at  decidedly  reasonable  figures.  Early 
Apples  made  a  tolerably  good  showing, 
but  inquiry  for  them  could  not  be  termed 
active.  Seedless  Grapes  were  more  plen- 
tiful and  better  in  quality,  but  did  not 
sell  freely  at  extreme  figures.  Canta- 
loupes were  held  about  as  last  quoted, 
with  demand  only  moderate.  Water- 
melons are  now  selling  by  the  pound, 
large  sizes  receiving  the  preference.  Cur- 
rants were  in  light  receipt  and  higher. 
Most  Berries  met  with  a  weak  market, 
especially  other  than  most  select;  many 
showed  the  effects  of  hot  weather. 

Almonds,  Green,  %  bnx   %   40  m  75 

Apples.  (J reen,  y  50-box   65  @  100 

Apples,  White  Astrachan,  50-11..  bx  125  @  150 

Apricots,  T?,  crate   40  @  75 

Blackberries,  V  chest   3  00  (a)  6  00 

Cantaloupes,  &  crate   2  00  @  3  50 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx  65  (g>  90 

Cherries.  Black,  in  bulk,  f)  lt>   5  <a»  8 

<  berries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   65  @  90 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  %  tt>   6  @  8 

Currants,  f,  chest   3  50  ($  ft  00 

Pigs,  Mayer  box,  35(-i  60:  2  layer  75  fal  125 

(irapes.  Seedless.  Tft  crate   1  00  @  1  25 

Loganberries,     chest   2  00  (oi  3  50 

Peaches,  T»  box   40  @  75 

Pears,  Madeline.  9  small  box   25  ®  50 

Pears,  Lawson,  small  box   50  Ui  60 

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  box   50  la  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  ¥  box   35  @  ftO 

Raspberries,  ^  small  crate.  50@75;  Fresno  l  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest.  4  00  (d>  7  00 

Strawberries,  large.  W  chest   2  50  (a  5  00 

Watermelons,  ^  B)   2  @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  chief  interest  is  now  in  new  crop, 
particularly  in  Apricots  and  Peaches, 
which  are  in  active  request,  more  partic- 
ularly the  latter  variety,  owing  to  short- 
age of  yield,  and  are  bringing  good  prices. 
Probably  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  Peaches 
which  will  be  dried  this  season  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  Southern  California 
have  been  already  contracted  for.  Buyers 
have  been  paying  5J@6^c  for  Peaches  in 
the  sweat  box,  and  it  is  reported  that  in 
some  instances  "c  has  been  named  for 
fancy  Crawfords.  Contracting  for  new 
Apricots  has  been  mainly  at  7J@7^c  in 
the  sweat  for  good  average  Royals  and 
up  to  8f@9c  for  strictly  fancy,  with  few 
of  the  latter  kind  obtainable.  On  new 
Pears  buyers  are  talking  7(«i9c  for  choice 
to  extra  fancy,  but  no  businees  of  con- 
sequence has  been  yet  reported  in  this 
fruit.  Owing  to  light  crop  of  Peaches, 
there  is  considerable  inquiry  for  new  Nec- 
tarines, 4.Jc  being  bid  for  white  in  the 
sweat  and  5c  for  the  Stanwick  variety. 
Evaporated  Apples  are  in  light  spot  stock, 
and  in  a  limited  way  are  bringing  an  ad- 
vance of  fully  \  o  per  lt>  on  figures  lately 
current.  Values  for  Prunes  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  either  for  old  or  new. 
New  Santa  Claras  are  quoted  up  to  2]c 
for  the  four  sizes,  with  more  asked  in 
some  instances,  and  sales  are  reported 
down  to  2c  on  the  nine  point  basis  for 
European  account.  The  Oregon  yield 
will  be  decidedly  light  as  compared  with 
last  year,  according  to  most  estimates 
hardly  a  third  of  a  crop.  The  steamer  Ven- 
tura, sailing  on  16th  inst.,  took  for  Aus- 
tralia 40.877  lbs.  dried  frnit,  including  26,- 
652  lbs.  Prunes.  Dried  fruit  quotations 
below  are  for  1!)03  crop. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5  @  ft'/4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-H>  boxes.  5?^®  6<j 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8H(5»I1 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f»  8>   8  @  8V, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9   @  9V, 

Figs.  10- ft)  box,  l-ft>  cartons  55  <&75 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice  7  <a  714 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8'A 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   24®  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2®2^c :  40-50s,  S^ffilc; 
50-60s,  3%@.3Y,c;  60-70s.  2\@3c\  70-80S,  2^®2^c; 
80-90s,  lX@2c;  90-lOOs,  1J6@1Kc;  small,  3i@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%®— 

Apples,  quartered   3%®— 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%@  3% 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 


Raisins. 

Offerings  are  principally  loose  Raisins, 
stocks  of  layers  being  nearly  exhausted. 
Quotations  represent  prices  of  the  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  are  without  change. 
Shipments  of  22,300  lbs.  Raisins  went  for- 
ward for  Australia  per  last  steamer. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-tb.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4)ic 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3Hc 

Seedless  Floated  3!4c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  34c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  lb   5Hc 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  ^  pkg  

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  tb  5^C 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  "f.  tb  5^0 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  ^  pkg  4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  $  lb  5  c 

Cltrns  Fruits. 

There  are  few  Oranges  on  market  and 
few  dow  wanted,  the  season  being  nearly 
ended.  Quotable  values  are  without 
special  change,  but  market  as  a  whole 
lacks  firmness.  The  present  inquiry  is 
largely  for  Valencias,  this  variety  being  a 
mid-Summer  favorite.  Lemons  are  in 
fairly  liberal  stock,  and  are  going  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  rates,  with  movement 
not  very  brisk.  A  fresh  invoice  of  Mexi- 
can Limes  arrived;  demand  for  them  was 
light  and  market  was  easy  in  tone. 

Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  fancy,  fl  box. 13  oo  @3  50 
Oranges,  Wash.  Navels,  standard  to 

choice                                          1  25  (5  2  50 

Oranges.  Mediterranean  Sweet,  f  bx.  1  25  ft  2  00 

Oranges,  St.  Michaels,  ft  box              1  25  (&2  fti) 

Oranges,  Valencias,     box                  1  50  (g»2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  ftO  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box                            1  25  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box                       4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Little  doing  at  present  in  either  Almonds 
or  Walnuts,  spot  offerings  of  both  being 
of  small  compass,  and  this  being  a  quiet 
time  of  year  in  the  nut  trade.  Prospects 
for  new  crop  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
favorablo  for  good  prices.  Values  for  Pea- 
nuts remain  quotably  unchanged,  with 
spot  stocks  of  quite  moderate  proportions. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @124 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    9  @11 

California  Almonds,  haid  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  softshell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   44®  b1/. 

Wine. 

Market  has  developed  no  special  changes 
since  date  of  last  review.  Values  for  dry 
wines  of  1903  remain  quotable  at  15@17c 
per  gallon  wholesale,  San  Francisco  deliv- 
ery, but  top  figures  are  more  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  sellers  than  with  the 
bids  of  large  buyers.  Sweet  wines  of  last 
vintage  are  held  at  30c  per  gallon  at  pro- 
ducing points,  with  stocks  liberal.  The 
steamer  City  of  Peking,  sailing  on  18th 
inst.,  carried  163,913  gallons  and  14  cases', 
including  162,836  gallons  for  New  York. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  335,923  gallons,  and  for  pre- 
vious week  were  279,715  gallons. 


New  Agricultural  Cyclopedia. 

The  Orange  Judd  Co.  write  us  that 
they  are  about  to  publish  a  "Farm- 
er's Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  a 
compendium  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice  on  farm,  orchard  and 
garden  crops,  the  feeding  and  dis- 
eases of  farm  animals,  dairy  farming 
and  poultry  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  by  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  and 
C.  B.  Smith,  M.  S.,  assistant  editors  in 
the  oflice  of  experiment  stations, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 'There  will  be  over  700  pages 
(flix7  inches),  500  original  illustrations 
and  an  index  of  6000  to  7000  topics. 

This  is  a  new,  practical  and  concise 
presentation  of  the  whole  subject  of 
agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense,  in- 
cluding field  crops,  garden  vegetables, 
fruits,  nuts  and  other  economic  plants, 
and  also  all  farm  animals,  dairy  farm- 
ing and  poultry.  Other  farm  subjects, 
such  as  manures,  fertilizers,  principles 
of  feeding,  soils,  drainage,  irrigation, 
spraying,  veterinary  medicines,  etc., 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Natur- 
ally these  discussions  will  be  from  an 
Eastern  point  of  view,  but  will  be  sug- 
gestive also  in  California.  Those  wish- 
ing such  a  work  are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
The  price  will  be  $3.50  in  cloth;  $4.50 
half  morocco. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  193,803 

Wheat,  ctls   26,475 

Barley,  ctls   27,370 

Oats,  ctls   1,847 

Corn,  ctls   8,683 

Rye,  ctls   918 

Beans,  sks   6,008 

Potatoes,  sks   16,010 

Onions,  sks   3,374 

Hay,  tons   2,246 

Wool,  bales   895 

Hops,  bales   83 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


5,379, 
2,377. 
5,451 
857, 
174, 
60, 
726 
1,315 
161. 
170 
74 
31 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,846,547 
6,038.236 
4,911,283 
763,015 
146.205 
184,550 
700,729 
1 ,286.685 
212,060 
159,840 
68.09ft 
15,157 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  M  sk  169,696  3,353,112 

Wheat,  ctls                  14,080  1,016,871 

Barley,  ctls                  7,301  4,203,124 

Oats,  ctls                        367  24  790 

Corn,  ctls   18,886 

Beans,  sks                      940  41,019 

Hay,  bales  |  229,345 

Wool,  lbs  179,350  2,834,951 

Hops,  lbs                       1,339  593,817 

Honey,  cases                 155  5,548 

Potatoes,  pkgs             2,523  112,637 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,879,439 
5,267,018 
3.528,366 
39,144 
49,303 
43,250 
213,737 
1,168,059 
432,032 
4,153 
101,602 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St..  S.  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacitic  Coast  inventors : 


FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING  JUNE 


1904. 


761,808.— Shaving  Apparatus— W.  R.  Allen,  Ho 

quiam,  Wash. 
761,810.— Cargo  Conveyor— C.  H.  Anderson.  S  F. 
762,125.— Electric  Alarm— J.  P.  Bolton,  Fresno. 

Ca! 

761,941.— Elevator— M.  Bradfleld.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal 

762,133.— Baling  Press— W.  Bullard.  Chico,  Cal. 
761.817.— Miter  Box— S.  C.  Burris,  Seattle,  Wash 
761.819.— Shoe  Holder— O.  G.  Gates,  Eos  Angeles. 
Cal. 

762,146.— Horse  Collar  Measure— W.  Oosbie. 
S.  F. 

761,767.— Can  Cover  Holder— E.  W.  Hayden, 
Bavles.  Cal. 

761  839.— Reversing  Mechanism— E.  Johnson,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

762.174. -Gold  Separator— W.  Laudahn.  S.  F. 

761. 893. —Trousers  Hanger— W.  S.  Lee.  Tacoma, 
Wash.  . 

762.076  —BROOM    Bridle— N.  N.  S.  Matcovitch, 

Sacramento.  Cal. 
762,849  —  Globe  Valve— W.  A.  McGowan.  Cath- 

lamet,  Wash. 
761,897.— Cigar  Cutter— M.  P.  Mclntire,  Lakeside. 

Wash. 

762,243.— Nut  Look  —  W.  L.  Morrow.  Stockton, 
Cal. 

762,247.— Loom  Shuttle— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tustin, 
Cal. 

762,084.— Ammunition— C.  Petersen,  S.  F. 
762.195.— Saw  Swage  —  W.  C.   Renie,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

761,914.— Lifting  Jack— G.  Riggs.  Bothell,  Wash. 
762,209.— Lasting  Machine— L.  B.  Stamm,  S.  F. 
762,212  — Bean  Thresher— J.  Trethewey,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

761.797.— Wrench— F.  W.  Vogel,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

762,216.— Trunk— C.  P.  Weil.  Baker  City,  Or. 
761.81)3.— Skirt  Spreader— G.  H.  Wickelberg,  Se- 
attle, Wash 

36.943.— Badge  Design— J.  L.  Mallery,  Grants 
Pass,  Or. 


SVGAR 

501bs.«l°° 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Send  J8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

50  lbs.  best   Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  .$1.00 

IB  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

101b.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   1.10 

5 lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.60 

5 lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better.  1.50 
6 lbs.    pure    Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"  -  1.50 

$8  60 

Everything  goaraoieed— Monty  back.  Trial 
■ample  ofany  item  mailed  free.  We  a -a  the  larg- 
est Hall  Order  House  oo  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Please  mention  this  paper  whan  ordering. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Pulton  Co.,  407  Washing-ton  street, 
San  Francisco. 


THRESHING  OUTFIT  For  Sale 

1—20  H.  P.  Buffalo  Traction  Engine,  Pitts 
Wagon,  2(4"  axle,  wheels  all  iron  face — front 
8'/2",  hind  12". 

1—40"  Bronson-Pitts  Separator  with  52" 
shoe;  wagon  2!4"  iron  axles,  10"  tires. 

1—  Jackson  Self-Feeder. 

2—  28  feet  Grain  Elevators. 

1— Jackson  Folding  Derrick  with  two  forks 
and  blocks,  without  wagon. 

1— Cook  Wagon,  %M"  iron  axles  with  8" 
tires,  filled  with  wood;  size  of  house  10x20  ft. 

1— Sleeping  Wagon,  2V4"  iron  axles,  3"  tires 
with  5"  iron  rim;  size  10x20  feet. 

This  outfit  has  been  in  use  five  seasons, 
about,  four  weeks  each  season,  and  is  in  good 
condition.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

HICKMOTT  ASPARAGUS  CANNING  CO., 
3  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


t 


IN  NORTHERN  CITRUS  BELT, 
NEAR  MARYSVILLE. 

1  <SO  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $10  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East  Apply 
quickly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM.  Marvsville,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

■  ■PJfc  STOPPED  FREE 

|W  Permanently  Cured  by 

^kOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  1  V  NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Fits  after  first  day's  use. 
CONSULTATION,  parsonal  or  by  malL  tr«atln«  and 

83  'DUAL  BOTTLE  FKliE 

Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  rellof.for  all 

Naavons  dinordirk. £pilepBy ,  Spaama,  St.  Vitus' 
Sauce,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  l e;  i. 
KLINE  111  93'  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ONE  or  TWO  MENaT„ey,ch1„r 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33'/i?o. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  siloi 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in          catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (iiateut  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  fur  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine,  Made  by 
HOOKfcR  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
 "Modern  Stiogo  Method* 


Mean 
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